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LITERATURE. 

Letters of Demid Bums to WiUiam Strahan. 

Now first edited with Notes, Index, &c. 

By 6. Birkbeck HilL (Clarendon Press.) 

Bb Bibkbbck Hill is certainly one of onr 
most indefatigable literary men. It is only 
eighteen months since we reviewed in the 
AcADBiir his excellent edition of Boswell’s 
Johnson, the result of nearly a lifetime’s 
research. Since then he has brought out 
The^ Wit and Wisdom of Samuel Johnson, of 
wUoh we have not met with a copy, but 
it is said to be a well-arranged compilation. 
His new work is a collection of lettm from 
David Hume to WUliam Strahan, carefully 
edited with very copious notes. The series 
is not quite complete, a small portion having 
been previously disposed of by a former 
owner. We have recently come across one 
of the missing letters, which is not, however, 
of any importance ; and wo fancy that the 
present collection contains all that was best 
worth publishing. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill is a bom annotator; and 
most persons will think that, though some of 
these letters contain curious information, and 
afford us vivid glimpses of eighteenth- 
century life and manners, they are of less 
interest than the editor’s scholarly notes. To 
give an instance how thoroughly the work is 
done, we may mention that one letter of scarcely 
three pages has eighteen small type pages 
of notM, and another letter of. about the same 
length has fourteen pages of notes; and, tihough 
some of these notes are rather discursive, not 
one appears to be inserted for a mere display 
of knowledge. Many of them are naturally 
biographical and historical, referring to 
persons and events mentioned in the letters; 
others illustrate such subjects as the national 
debt, official franks, the British Museum, 
stage coaches, the post office, copyright, &c.; 
and to those who remember Dr. Hill’s edition 
of Boswell, it is needless to state that no 
literary allusion in the text is left unex¬ 
plained. From the note on copyright most 
readers will learn with surprise that, so late 
as 1774, owners of copyright were supposed 
to hold their property in perpetuity. Dr. 
Hill tells us that 

" Wm. Johnston, a retired bookseller, in the 
svidenoe which he gave two or three weeks 
l»t« [than February, 1774] before a committee 
of tM Honse of Oommons, said that he had held 
m whole or in part the copyright of Camden’s 
ontannia, Dryden’s Works, Lomm’s Works, and 
"We’s Tatter, and that, by the threat of filing 
abill m Chancery, he had restrained a Coventiy 
Reseller from publishing an edition of the 
T^tgHm's Progress ” (p. 276). 

Hi a note on AzHngton Street, the editor 


quotes from a letter of Horace Walpole, who 
writes (December 1, 1769): 

“From my earliest memory Arlington Street 
has been the ministerial street. The Duke of 
Grafton is actually coming into the house of 
Mr. Pelham, which my lord president is 
quitting, and which occupies too the groimd 
on which my father lived; and Lord Weymouth 
has just taken the Duke of Dorset’s ’’ (p. 96). 

The passage requires further annotation to 
show how well Arlington Street deserved the 
epithet “ ministerial.” The Duke of Grafton 
was at that time prime minister, and his 
secretary of state for the Northern Depart¬ 
ment was Lord Weymouth, whose mater^ 
grandfather. Lord Granville, better known as 
Carteret, had also been a resident in the 
same street. Henry Pelham, chief of the 
Broad Bottom administration, had occu¬ 
pied a house erected on the site where Sir 
Bobert Walpole had lived during his tenure 
of office, and Sir Bobert’s next door neighbour 
had been Pulteney. “ My Lord President ” was 
Karl Gtower, who, when “Pelham fled to 
heaven,” appears from the rate-books to have 
purchased the house from his widow. Lady 
Catherine. We may add that Lord Salisbury 
occupies the family residence in Arlington 
Street, which thus retains its ministerial 
prestige. 

But we must leave these interesting notes, 
and^tum onr attention to the more immediate 
subject of the work before us. The editor 
has very properly prefixed to the letters 
Hume’s well-known autobiography and a 
brief memoir of William Straban. 

During his life Hume held almost the first 
place among men of letters, and his reputation 
was greater abroad than in his own country. 
But his writings are now neglected, and their 
author is little remembered. His History is 
to a great extent superseded, and his philo¬ 
sophical opinions have been considerably 
developed by their modern exponents. Hume 
was born in 1711. BKs career was singularly 
happy and successful, though he was always 
a determined grumbler. Very early in life 
he resolved to devote himself to literary 
pursuits, which to the last were his ruling 
passion. Soon after his second published 
work he accompanied General Sinclair as 
secretary and aide-de-camp in a military expe¬ 
dition to France, and afterwards acted in a 
similar capacity to the same officer during his 
mission to the courts of Turin and Vienna. 
The final volume of Hume’s History appeared 
in 1761, and two years later he was appointed 
acting^ secretary to Lord Hertford’s embassy 
in Paris, where he remained three years, the 
most brilliant, if not the happiest, of his life. 
Nothing could exceed the warmth of his 
reception in the French capital. Grimm 
writes: 

“ M. Home doit mmer la Franoe; il y a re;a 
I’aooueil le plus distmga4 et le plus flattenr. 
Paris et la cour se sont dispute I’honneur de se 
surpasser ” (p. 61). 

Hume himself writes on the same subject to 
Bobertson: 

“ Do you ask me about my course of life P I 
can only say, that 1 eat nothing but ambrosia, 
drink nothmg but nectar, breathe nothing but 
incense, and tread on nothing but flowers” 

(p. 62). 

W^pole declared that Hume was the only 
thing in which the French implicitly believed. 


It is not easy to understand this extraordinary 
success, though it was doubtless in a great 
measnre owing to Hume’s reputation as An 
author and a freethinker; and (he French, 
moreover, had always a rage for literary 
celebrities. Hume’s personal appearance was 
not prepossessing. Lord Charlemont, who 
met Um in Turin, wrote: 

“ His face was broad and fat, his month wide, 
and without any other expression than that of 
imbecility. His eyes vacant and spiritless, and 
the corpulence of his whole person was far 
better fitted to communicate the idea of a 
turtle-eating alderman than of a refined phil¬ 
osopher.” 

Hume’s powers of conversation were as little 
I calculated to win favour as his face and 
figure. In Mdme. d’Epinay’s Mdmotrss astory 
(quoted by Dr. Hill Burton) is told of Huipe 
acting in some charades wWe the diajogpp 
was to be improvised. He was assigned the 
part of a Sultan endeavouring to overcome the 
resistance of two obdurate beauties. 

“ On le place,” we read, “ sur un sopha entre 
les deux plus jolies femmes de Paris, il les 
reg;arde attentivemenL il se frappe le ventre et 
les genoux h plusieurs reprises, et ne trouve 
jamais autreohose&leur direque: 'Ehbienlmes 
demoiselles. Bh bieni vous voil4 done . . . 
eh bien! vous voili . . . vous voilii id P ’ ” 

Another instance of Hume’s want of fluent^ 
of speech is related by Bonsseau. The inci¬ 
dent happened soon after the commenoemeht 
of ^eir well-known quarrel; a temporary 
reconciliation had been patched up, and a 
meeting arranged between the two estranged 
friends. At first they were both rather 
embarrassed, and little conversation was ex¬ 
changed. 

“Bientot,” writes Bousseau, “nn violent re¬ 
molds me gagne; je m’indigne de moi-m§me; 
enfln dans nn transport que je me rappele 
encore aveo ddlioes, je m’elance a son con, je le 
serre ^troitement; suffoque de sanglots, inond4 
de larmes, je m’cerie d’une voix entreooupce: 

‘ Non, non, David Hume n’est un traitre ’; 

. . . David Hume me rend poliment mes em- 
brassemens, et tout en me frappant de petits 
coups sur le dos, me r4p4te plusieurs fois d’nn 
ton tranqoille: ‘ Quoi, mon oher Monsieur! 
Eh, mon oher Monsieur! Quoi done, mon oher 
Monsieur! ’ Il ne me dit rien de plus ” (p. 81). 

But some of the friendships which Hume 
formed in Paris were enduring, and his corre¬ 
spondence with the charming Mdme. de 
Bouffiers was continued as long as he lived. 

Hume’s political sagacity was not great, 
though he was one of those who foresaw that 
it was impossible to retain onr American 
colonies. Through life a strong Tory, he 
dreaded any encroachments on the rights of 
the crown. 

“Only oonsider,” he writes in June 1771, 

“ how many Powers of Government we lost in 
this short !^gn. The right of displacing the 
Judges was given up; General Warrants are 
lost; the right of expulsion [from the Honse 
of Oommons] the same; all the coercive Powers 
of the House of oommons abandon’d; all Laws 
against Libel annihilated; ... For God’s sake, 
is there never to be a stop put to this inunda¬ 
tion of the Babble f” (p. 201). 

Hume’s character in private life was amiable; 
but we fear we must agree with Dr. Hill that 
his principles of honour were not high, 
though, perhaps, his practice was betto; 
he oertainly was much beloved by friends, 
igitize )y 
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like Adam Smith and others, who knew him 
well. His antipathy towards England was 
very great. “Hume, in his abuse of the 
English,” writes the editor, “ as much sur¬ 
passed Johnson in Tiolence as he was 
inferior to him in wit ” (p. 56). 

Of Hume’s opinions on religious subjects 
and ideas of a future state, we know nothing 
positive. Hr. Hill speaks of him as an 
Epicurean, and this is probably the best 
description that can bo given. He certainly 
had no fear of death, and was singularly cool 
and collected in his last moments. A few 
days before he died, when his medical adviser 
told him that all would soon be over, he con¬ 
sidered the prediction as good news; “ for of 
late,” he writes in his last letter to Strahan, 

“ within these few weeks, my Infirmities have 
BO mnltiplyed that Life has become rather a 
Burthen to me. Adieu, then, my good and 
old Eriend.” These lines, of which a facsimile 
is given in this volume, were written in a 
clear and legible band on August 12, 1776. 
Hume died on August 25. 

William Strahan was born at Edinburgh in 
1715; and, “ having served his apprenticeship 
in his native town,” writes Dr. Hill, “ he was 
enchanted, like so many of his countrymen, 
by < the noblest prospect which a Scotchman 
ever sees,* and took ‘ the high road that leads 
to England.’ ” He set up as a printer in 
London, and was so succes^ul that in 1770 
he purchased “a share of the patent for 
kin^s printer.” His business establishment 
was in New Street, Fetter Lane, where hie 
descendants, Messrs. Spottiswoode, still carry 
on the works. In 1774 he was returned to 
parliament for Malmesbury as the colleague 
of Charles James Fox. Strahan was a friend 
of Johnson, and is frequently mentioned in 
Boswell’s Life. His son. Dr. George 
Strahan, was appointed vicar of Islington in 
1773, and it was to his house that “Johnson 
went sometimes for the benefit of good air.” 
The old vicarage, we are informed by the 
present incumbent, was pulled down four 
years ago, and its site is now occupied by the 
premises of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 
William Strahan died in 1785. 

We have left little space for extracts 
from the letters. The earlier portion of them 
is a good deal taken up with directions for the 
publication of his works, but occasionally we 
come across notices of important contemporary 
events- Soon after the accession of George III. 
Hume writes: 

“ Is this new Beign to be the Aniusian Age ? 
or have the Parsons got entire Possession of 
the young Prince ? I hear that they brag 
much of their Acquisition; but he seems by 
his Speech to be a great Admirer of his Cousin 
of Prussia, who surely is no Favourer or 
Favourite of theirs ” (p. 32). 

A few months later he writes to introduce 
James Maepherson with a very warm letter 
of recommendation. Like many others, Hume 
was for some time convinced of the truth of 
Maepherson’s pretensions. Gibbon not only 
believed that Oesian’s poems were authentic, 
but, as late as 1776, quoted from them in the 
Dteline and Fall. Horace Walpole, referring 
to the subject, wrote in 1761: “My doubts 
of the genuineness are all vanished.” To the 
names of these believers may probably be 
added another still more illustrious—that of 
Edmund Burke. The editor supposes (and 


we entirely agree with him) that Burke was 
the writer of a review of Ossian’s poems in 
the Annual SegisUr for 1761. The following 
passage is certainly either by Burke or by 
a very clever imitator of his style: 

“ The editor has recovered from the obscurity 
of barbarism, the rust of fifteen hundred years, 
and the hut breath of a dying langruige, these 
inestimable relics of the genuine spirit of 
poetry ” (p. 37). 

Sturdy old Johnson, as is well known, declared 
from the first that the poems were a forgery, 
and the correctness of his judgment was soon 
almost universally acknowledged. 

In 1765 Hume wrote from Paris an account 
of a grand dinner at the Engluh embassy in 
honour of George III.’s birthday, and re¬ 
quested that the event might be recorded in 
the Chronicle, of which Strahan was then 
printer. The request was duly complied 
with, in the impression of June 13, by a 
paragraph which differs only in slight details 
from the description in the newspapers of 
similar festivities in 1888, though probably 
few of Lord Lytton’s guests on that occasion 
appeared in “ new and rich deaths.” Wilkes, 
who was in exile at Paris, wrote on June 5 
of the previous year: “Lord Hertford gave 
yesterday a grand dinner to all the English 
here except one ” (p. 69). 

From the year 1769 the letters become 
more interesting. It was in that year that 
Hume settled down in Edinburgh to pass the 
remainder of his life. At first he lived in 
comfortable rooms purchased by him some 
years before in “ James’s Court,” in the same 
house, but not on the same story, where 
Boswell afterwards entertained Johnson during 
his visit to Edinburgh. On October 25 Hume 
writes to Strahan; 

“ I never enjoyed myself better, nor was in 
better spirits, than since 1 came down here. 

I live as I please, spend my time according to 
my fancy, keep a plentiful table for myself and 
my_ friends, amuse myself with readmg and 
STOiety, and find the generality of the people 
disposed to respect me more on aooount of my 
having been well received in greater and more 
renowned places ” (p. 112). 

Hume’s position was certainly a pleasant 
one. His means were ample, his health was 
good, and he had every prospect of some years 
of enjoyable existence. He had many 
friends, ^ whom he enteitained with splendid 
hospitedity, and was espedally proud of his old 
mutton acd his old claret. Though himself 
a temperate man, he was a member and 
regular attendant at the meetings of the 
Poker Club—^a convivial body whose direct 
and specific object, according to Dr. Hill 
Burton, was the consumption of claret. His 
leisure was employed in corresponding with 
friends at a distance, and making corrections 
for new editions of his works. He often 
quoted a saying of Koussean that one halt of 
a man’s life is too short to write a book, and 
the other half too short to correct it. To a 
great extent the prejudices raised by Hume’s 
philosophical writings had died away, though 
to the last he was sometimes subjected to 
annoyance from over-zealous believers. A 
tradition exists in Edinburgh that on one 
occasion when he had slipped into the boggy 
ground at the foot of the castle rook, be was 
rescued by a woman, who, when, however, 
she discovered that he was “Hume the 
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Deist,” refused to help him till he had re¬ 
peated the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. 
But this intolerance was rare, and Hume had 
little cause to regret his loss of office or the 
choice of Edinburgh as a residence. 

London in the year 1769 was not a plea¬ 
sant place to live in, especially for a Tory 
and a pessimist like Hume. In a letter 
already quoted from he writes: “As to my 
Notion of public Affairs, I think there are 
very dangerous Tempests brewing, and the 
Scene thickens every moment” Burke 
writes in the Annual Regieter that “ the 
nation had been in a great ferment during 
the whole summer—the like had scarcely been 
ever remembered ”; and again, in Thought* on 
the Pretent Diteontente ; “ Good men look upon 
this disordered scene with sorrow and indigna¬ 
tion.” The capital was a scene of daily riot. 
Bands of armed men wandered about committ¬ 
ing every sort of outrage, and scarcely an 
attempt was made to repress them. The govern¬ 
ment had lost all power. The Duke of Grafton, 
a young man of dissolute life, was prime 
minister, but the king was supposed to be 
still under the influence of Lord Bute. In 
the House of Commons the ministry had lost 
the confidence of its supporters; and was 
assailed with insults and derision by its 
opponents, which it did not venture to resent. 
Lord Granby, the popular commander-in¬ 
chief, was notoriously unfavourable to the 
administration, and had already on one occa¬ 
sion voted with the opposition. In this year, 
too, commenced the letters of Junius, and 
were causing an extraordinary sensation (now 
rather difficult to understand); but the chief 
thorn in the side of the government was 
Wilkes, whose case had been mismanaged in 
every possible way. Dr. Hill writes in a 
note: “Had the pudon for which, in 1766, 
be l^ilkm] sued from the prime minister, 
the Duke of Grafton, been granted, he might 
have sunk altogether into oblivion ” (p. 120). 
This is not quite accurate. The Duke of 
Grafton was not prime minister till the 
end of 1767; but there is little doubt 
that if Wilkes had been offered a place 
or a pension I* he would have ceased to 
be a Wilkite many years before he did.” 
There is a good deal of information about 
Wilkes in the editor’s notes; but we 
wish he had added an interesting item of 
literary interest—^tbat in the contest between 
Wilkes and Townsend for the mayoralty the 
latter was assisted by Oliver Goldsmith, who 
wrote paragraphs in the papers in support of 
his friend. Dr. Hill has, however, further 
on noted the curious fact that, in a letter 
written by Strahan to Hume, five days after 
Goldsmith’s death, no allusion is made to the 
event (p. 285). 

Early in 1770 the Duke of Grafton re¬ 
signed; Lord North became prime minister; 
and the letters soon show that in home affairs, 
at least, bis tact and common-sense had pro¬ 
duced a marked change. In May Hume 
writes: “ We are very happy that this Session 
is got over without any notable disaster” 
(p. 145); and some months later: “ It is a 
pleasure, however, that the Wilkites and the 
Bill of Bights-men are fallen into total and 
deserved Contempt” (p. 161). 

In June of this year (1770), Walpole was 
able to write to Mann: 

“ XhisJs a slight summer letter, but you will 
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not be eoiry it ia so short, when the dearth of 
events is the oanse. Last year I did not know 
bnt we might have a battle of Edgehill by this 
time. At present, my Lord Chatham oomd as 
soon raise money as raise the people; and 
'^^Ikee will not much longer have more power 
of doing either , . (p. 153). 

The remaining part of the yolnme most be 
glanced at briefly. We have said nothing of 
Home’s literary judgments, and they will 
hardly commend themselves to the present 
generation. He preferred Home’s “ Douglu ” 
to the plays of Shakspere; and with the light 
literatiue of bis own time he appears to have 
been little acquainted. He writes in 1773 : 

“ For as to any Englishman, that Nation is so 
snnk in Stupidity and Barbarism and Faction, 
that you may as well think of Lapland for an 
Author. The best Book that has been writ by 
any Englishman these thi^ Years (for Dr. 
Fitmklyn is an American) is Trittram Shandy, 
bad as it is. A Bemark which mayastoniih 
you; but which you will find true on Befiec- 
tion ” (p. 256). 

The remark is certainly astonishing when we 
conuder that “ in these thirty years ” (as 
Dr. Hill points out in a note) had been pub¬ 
lished Clariua and Sir Charh* OrandUon, 
Tom Janet and Amelia, the Great Dictionary 
and Bastelat, Collins’s Odes and all Gray’s 
Poems; and (we should certainly add) 
Burke’s politioid pamphlets. The editor 
snggests that Hume wished to pay a com¬ 
pliment to Franklin, who would probably see 
the letter. 

We must pass over in silence the sUusions 
to the dispute with Spain about the Falkland 
Islands, and to the revolt of our American 
colonies; but we cannot refrain from quoting 
one more extract, which contains a curious 
illustration of the manners of those days. 
When Hume, not long before his death, was 
travelling to Bath, he stopped for a short time 
at the inn at Speen Hill, and be writes on 
May 10, 1776: 

“ When we pass’d by Spine BQll, near Newbury, 
we found in tbe Inn Lord Denbigh, who was 
an Acquaintance of my Fellow Trav^er [John 
Home]. His Lordship inform’d him that he. 
Lord Sandwich, Lora Mulgrave, Mr. Banks, 
and two or three Ladies of Pleasure, had x>a8s’d 
five or six Days there, and intended to pass all 
this Week and the next in the same Place; that 
their oUef object was to enjoy the tronting 
Season ” (p, 324). 

Lord Sandwich was the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Lord Mulgrave was one of 
the janior lords. We learn from a note by 
the editor that in November of the same year, 

“soon after the ox>ening of Parliament, Mr. 
Lttttrell moved an Address to the King for the 
removal of Lord Sandwich from office. .. . Lord 
Mnlgrave defended his chief. ' The British 
nation,’ he said, ‘had never known a First 
Commissioner of the Admirfdty equal to the 
present in capacity and meritorious services ’ ’’ 
(p. 328). 

The motion was negatived without a division. 

We cannot conclude better than by repeat¬ 
ing our praise of this interesting volume. We 
have never seen a work better edited or better 
unototed, and there is an excellent index. 

F. Gnani. 


Zt/e of Lord Wetthury. By Thomas Arthur 
Na^. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


In spite of the essentially defective plan on 
which this book has been written, a very 
readable and interesting Life of Lord Westbury 
has been produced. It is, perhaps, in one 
view a merit that the effect is not at all what 


it was expected to be—for instead of the 
study of thec^nioal, sharp-tongued wit, whose 
motto might be tot verha tot verhera, • we 
have a picture of the benevolent and indus¬ 
trious paterfamilias, devoted to his pigs and 
his poultry, forced by adverse fate into being 
the best advocate, one of the ablest politicians, 
and the most reforming of lawyers of his day. 

It is well that the domestic and private side 
of Lord Westbury’s character should have been 
revealed to a world that in the end used him 
more hardly and harshly than he was sup¬ 
posed to wish to use the world. But it 
cannot but be considered an essential defect 
in a biography that it throws into the shade 
and hardly displays at all the qualities of 
the man which made him famous, and for 
which, after all, the public demanded that his 
life should be written and for which it will 
be read, but read almost in vain. The 
; catastrophe of his life, that which has made 
him stand out from all other chancellors of 
the last 200 years, is told with so much 
reticence as to be absolutely unintelligible. 
Mr. Nash has apparently adopted the wrong 
view of the sensation caused by the Life of 
Bishop WUberforce; and, instead of taking with 
the necessary grain the outcry of critics 
against wounded feelings and injiued suscepti¬ 
bilities, he has taken it with grand serious¬ 
ness, not remembering the zest with which, 
while the critics struck, the public listened 
and read. The result will be that, whUe the 
Life of Bishop Wilberforce is passing through 
edition after edition, the life of Lord 
Westbury will, like virtnons coldness in 
general, be praised but left out in the cold. 
The absurdity of it, too, is that while the 
chief offence caus^ by the Wilberforce 
memoirs was caused by the revelation of 
private opinions and confidential utterances 
not before known, Lord Westbory’s views of 
men and thugs were no secret, and his satire 
and sarcasm were almost public property. 
As for the story of his fall, the care taken in 
telling it to avoid wounding susceptibilities 
is umply misplaced, since anyone who likes 
can read the whole story in Hansard; and any 
harm that could be done to the persons con¬ 
cerned was done twenty-three years ago, and 
is past praying for. In the interest of his 
hero himself, Mr. Nash has been very ill- 
judged in this respect Any imrartial person 
who reads the whole story in Hansaid can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that Lord West- 
buiy was made the victim of party passion 
and personal malice, as was shown by the 
attempt made to implicate Mr. Gladstone, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord 
Palmerston daring the debate on the vote of 
censure forced on at the fag end of a session, 
when a dissolution had already been announced. 
But Lord Westbury had offended two power¬ 
ful interests—^the High Churchmen and the 
high and dry lawyers—andhasaroused personal 
animosities; and they found their revenge for 
a few biting phrases in the wreck of the 
career of the greatest chancellor of the cen- 
'tury. 
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With his vivid wit, his reforming and con- 
stiraotive energy, and his constant reference to 
principles instead of rules and routine, West- 
bury stands out amongthe mereused-uplawyers 
or precise formalists who have usutdly adorned 
the woolsack before and after him, very much 
as Carlyle among historians or Latimer 
among preachers. Among chancellors, ha 
was of the school of the Broughams and 
Thurlows rather than of the Eldons or the 
Hatherleys. He was supposed to be cynical 
and ill-natured by many who hod suffered under 
his wit; but, in fact, he was only cynical as 
to views in which he did not believe and as to 
people whom he did not trust, and his iU- 
nature was no more than the surface irrita¬ 
bility of a superior but impatient mind. It 
seems to have been purely intellectual, and 
his most ill-natnred sayings were merely the 
flashes of an uncontrollable wit. Mr. Nash’s 
pages amply demonstrate that Lord Westbury 
was never cynical in things which he thought 
important, such, for instance, as law reform, 
nor ill-natured to those who “knew him at 
home.’’ He had a hard struggle in early life ; 
and, ui^ortunately, the very qualities which 
gave him hie paramount position in his pro¬ 
fession—his power of sarcasm, his want of 
respect of persons, that is, his carelessness of 
what other people thought of themselves, and 
its correlative, carelessness of what other 
people thought of him—provoked and gave 
the opportunity to those who eventually 
hustled him off the woolsack. It was hard, 
too, on one who had throughout life depended 
on himself that in the crisis of his career he 
was attacked under circumstances in which 
he had to depend on others. Had he been in 
the House of Commons, if he had not ob¬ 
viated defeat, he would at least have left on 
record a speech as brilliant as that in which 
he annihilated Bishop Wilberforce in the 
House of Lords on the condemnation of 
Ettayt and Eevietot, or the speeches in which 
he met Mr. Gladstone’s o^aughts on the 
Divorce BilL 

As it was, though cut short prematurely in 
his career, he had done as much, as Sir 
Biohard Bethell and Lord Westbury, for law 
reform of all kinds as half-a-dozen of his 
predecessors or successors. And he has left 
behind a fountsin of wit, from which it is to 
be hoped some more copious draughts will be 
given to the world. Meanwhile, we may be 
thankful to Mr. Nash for having done for 
Bothell’s private character very much what 
Sir George Trevelyan did for Macaulay’s, in 
showing that he had a heart as well as a 
head; and for the story of his university and 
early bar career, which may afford pabulum 
to Mr. SmUes to show that in the learned 
profession as well as in the manufacture of 
shoddy there is no disadvantage in beginning 
life with half-a-crown if there be a whole 
head and a sound body. 

Aeihttb F. Lxach. 


Vitiiationt of the Dioeete of Norwieh, A.D. 
1492-1532. Edited by the Kev. A. Jessopp. 
(Fruited for the Camden Society.) 

In saying that the text of the above volume 
is one of the most valuable contributions to 
English history every issued by the Camden 
Society I commit myself to a very strong 
statement, but those who have read it will 
Digitize by 
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agree with me that it ia a true one. Dr. 
Jeeaopp is to be congratulated on having un¬ 
earthed the MS., and has done good service 
to the literary world by procuring it to be 

printed. , . 

But there praise must end; for his intro¬ 
duction is not worthy of him, and ho has not 
used the material ready to his hand out of 
which he could have made a literary success 
in his own stylo. No one was bettor quali¬ 
fied than ho to touch with a light band the 
most interesting facts disclosed by the 
and sketch in vivid colours the inner life of 
the monasteries just before their suppression, 
bad he taken Carlyle’s Pott and Prntni for 
his model. But, as it is, the preface is 
obviously hastily written, and is inaccurate 
in fact and loose in argument. Over produc¬ 
tion for popular periodicals has left Dr. Jes- 
Bopp no time to make careful resoMch or to 
check statements jotted down hurriedly, and 
tiie editing is not up to the usual standard of 
the Camden Society. 

It would be unkind to track minutely all 
the slips of the author’s flying men, but 
“trepidis” (xxi ), wMoh is fancifully ex¬ 
plained, is clearly his transcriber’s error for 
“ crepidis,” the similarity between c and t of 
this date being fatal. Nor should a local 
antiquary of repute translate eorroiy “an¬ 
nuity,” amimnaiut “chief aocountimt,” or 
pineuna “provision-contractor.” A contractor 
surely implies one who gets profit from what 
he supplies, but that any officer of a monastic 
community was allowed to get anything out 
of his fellows is a startUng assertion. Thera 
are many minor slips mid misprints. It is 
almost incredible bow anyone who knows Nor¬ 
wich so well could pass “ Lollardes, Pittes.” 
Again, at p. viii., there is the extraordina^ 
statement that Rushworth College, founded in 
1842, was the earliest college in the diocese 
of Norwich. Even admitting that Bury St. 
Edmunds, which is said to have become a 
perfect college in 925, and Olemsford, 
“founded tmvport Edward the Confessor,” 
were not colleges in the sense Dr. Jessopp 
apparently means, it seems bard to under¬ 
stand how ho passed over the ^well-known 
colleges of Gressenhall (founded in the reign 
of Henry III.), Thetford, Thompson, and 
Caiater (in the reign of Edward I.), and the 
still better known college of the Chapel in 
the Field at Norwich before 1831. 

As to why the VUitationt include certain 
monasteries and omit others. Dr. Jessopp offers 
no suggestion beyond pointing out that cer¬ 
tain houses (the number of which he in¬ 
accurately gives as seven—^there were really 
more) were specially exempt from the bishop’s 
jurisdiction. But, unless we suppose all five 
visitations are imperfect, this does not account 
for the omission of very many other well- 
known monasteries; and the real solution, of 
course, is that they were cells to other monas¬ 
teries which were themselves exempt. 

The tine that Dr. Jessopp takes as to certain 
nameless acousatimis is absolutely incompre¬ 
hensible. He unhesitatingly puts them down 
as false; and of a note in which 1 controverted 
his views elsewhere he says (xii. n.) that 
it will be taken for what it is worth, though 
he does not reply to it. After editing a 
volume which not only teems with aocusations 
and reports on minor immoralities but actually 
(pp. 204, 250) proves that two accusations 


were made of a major sin, and which hints 
at it on pp. 200, 266, and 269, he actually 
reiterates his opinion. It is idle to get 
hysterical over hateful things, and to say that 
they did not exist beoauee they were hateful 
—^to talk of “ hideous comperta,’’ and so on, 
and to urge that the scandals which justified 
the dissolution were the “horrible inven¬ 
tions” of “miserable men,” “ hired detectives 
of the very vilest stamp come to levy black¬ 
mail,” and so on. The evidence now printed 
is not that of any one of this class. It is 
a record never meant to be read by a laymm, 
and it bears ample proof that everything 
possible was hushed up; but it proves up to 
the hilt that in over thirty instances monks 
accused monks of immorality and rice. 
Is it probable that all these accusations 
were untrue—^that a monk would venture to 
accuse his superior before the official who, if 
he disbelieved his story, had practically the 
power of life and death over him? And, in any 
case, if all the accusations were false and the 
accused all innocent, how very vile and very 
base must have been the thir^ accusers, and 
how unlike the blameless and bland devotees 
pictured in Dr. Jessopp’s fancy sketch ( How 
he can reconcile his stotement on p. xiL, that 
“no such charges or anything like them are 
to be looked for in thefoUowing pages,” with 
the text and specially with his own words on 
p. xxxiii., that “ there had been a hideous 
and revolting scandal among the brethren,” 
it is, indeed, hard to say. A valuable excerpt 
from a visitation of 8t. Mary of Thame in 1526, 
recently printed by Mr. G. C. Perry in the 
October number of the HUtorical Bevitto 
(p. 704), still further proves that similar 
charges were made and investigated by the 
ecclesiastical authorities, who had the best 
reason for denying their existence. 

But enough has been said to show that the 
writer is not at his best when dealing with 
dry facts or when arguing on them. In one 
of the most delightful essayists of the day— 
one might almost say the master of antiquarian 
romance—^he is unrivalled, and he has probably 
done more than anyone living to popularise 
autiqnarian study; but his Pegasus goes very 
reluctantly in the shafts of hard work, and was 
obviouriy kicking over the traces in the con¬ 
cluding paragraphs of the introduction, which 
betray undisguised joy at coming to an end 
of his task. Walteb Rxb. 

Pen mdlnh: Papers on Subjects of more or 

less Importance. By Brander Matthews. 

(Longmans). 

Tkskb is a happy blending of wisdom and 
gaiety in these essays of Mr. Brander 
Matthews. 171010 never profound, they are 
seldom frivolous. Of sound common-sense 
there is plenty, and philosophy and moral 
instruction are not wanting. But when 
these occur they are sure to be whimsically 
stated, or to be standing shoulder to shoulder 
with some application or comment more or 
less fantastic. ’Whatever of the useful is 
offered is well wrapped up in the entertaining 
—like a pill in » plenitude of jam—after 
this fariiion: 

“Poker is a true touchstone of_ character. 
In great trials a man generally tries to act as 
he ought, while in little affairs he shows 
himself as he really is. I know a gentleman 


who says he will allow no man to marry his 
daughter until he has tested his temper aad 
gained an insight into his character by playing 
poker with him ” (p. 205). 

Several of the papers have been gathered 
from magazines, where, in some instances, 
th^ attracted considerable attention. 

The papers on literary topics contain some 
sound criticism. Certain modern English 
novels might well have been in Mr. Matthews’s 
mind when he wrote, “ A brutal misuse of 
the supernatural is perhaps the very lowest 
degradation of the ari of fiction.” Here is a 
well-drawn comparison between Poe and 
Hawthorne: 

“ There is a propriety in Bbwthome’s fantasy 
to which Foe could not attain. Hawthorne’s 
effects are moral where Poe’s are merely 
physical. The situation and its logical develop¬ 
ment and the effects to be got out of it are all 
Foe thinks of. In Hawthorne the situation, 
however strange and weird, is only the outward 
and visible sign of an inward and i^iritual 
struggle. Bthioal consequences are ^ways 
worrying Hawthorne’s soul; but Poe did not 
Imow that there were any ethics ” (p. 79). 

A little farther on, he adds: 

“ In Poe’s hands the story of ‘ The Ambitious 
Quest’ might have thrilled us with a more 
powOTful horror; but it would have lacked the 
ethical beauty which Hawthorne gave it, and 
which makes it significant beyond a mere feat 
of verbal legerdemain. And the subtle sim¬ 
plicity of the ‘ Great Stone Pace ’ is as far from 
Poe as the pathetic irony of ‘ The Ambitious 
Quest.’ In ^ his most daring fantasies Haw¬ 
thorne is natural; and, though he may project 
his vision far beyond the boundaries of fact, 
nowhere does he violate the laws of nature ” 

(pp. 80 , 81 ). 

This level of criticism is not maintained in 
the essays on “Two Latter-day Lyrists,” 
where Mr. Frederick Locker and Mr. Austin 
Dohson are discussed. These two papers are 
not without their good points, but they are 
sadly marred by superlatives. Superlatives, 
like seasoning, would be used with caution, a 
fact which, in this instance, Mr. Matthews 
has quite ignored. “The perfection of 
daintiness and delicacy “ as purely a lyric 
as the song of the thrush itself “ a marvel 
of refinement and restrmnt “ tiie spirit of 
all Mr. Dobson’s work is beautiful”; “there 
is unfailing elevation”; “a happy mingling 
of a broad and genial humanity with an 
extraordinarily fine artistic instinct”—gush¬ 
ing phrases such as these are to be expected 
where some eager but injudicious log-roller 
strives to impose an aspiring nobody upon a 
guileless public; or where the aspuring no¬ 
body, for purposes of his own, seeks to flatter 
an author of renown. But that a humourist 
of Mr. Matthews’s oalibra, who is also some¬ 
thing of a critic, could write them, is wonder¬ 
ful. Nor does it seem complimentary or alto¬ 
gether just to Mr. Looker and Mr. Dobson to 
make them the subjects of such extravagant 
eulogy. 

The paper, “On the French spoken by 
tiiose who do not speak French,” is a protest, 
much needed, against a prevalent literary 
vice. Mr. Brander Matthews is sorry 
Thackeray ffid not write one of his “ Round¬ 
about Papers ” on tiie subject, for 

“ it is a subject which seems most suitable for 
the author of the Book of Snobs; for, above 
all things, is tiiere snobbishness in the affecta- 
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tioD of being on speaking terms witb the 
French language, when, in very tmth, it barely 
retnms your bow ” (p. 168). 

For a stem moralist on this matter, Mr. 
Brander Matthews is himself too prone to drop 
into French; but his own deficiencies in this 
particular do not detract from the justice, 
though they may diminish the force, of his 
precepts. In his case, as in that of some 
other preachers, “ Bo as I say and don’t do 
as I do,” is a good motto. But for his own 
sake Mr. Matthews should not neglect the 
admirable warning nren by no less an autho¬ 
rity than himself, raat the habit of dropping 
into French “ is as enfeebling as the habit of 
punning.” In this particular the writer of 
an EngUsh book far English readers ought to 
be a total abstainer. 

“ A national hymn,” says Mr. Matthews in 
the paper on “ The Songs of the Civil War,” “ is 
one of the things which cannot be made to 
order. Ko man has ever »t him down and 
taken up his pen and said ‘I will write a 
national hymn,’ and composed either words or 
music which a nation was willing to take for 
its own.” 

The statement is true generally, but ” never ” 
is a strong word. Am I mistaken in thinking 
that the battle-song of English Jingoism, 
“Rule Britannia,” which almost rivals our 
80 .called national hymn, breaks Mr. Brander 
Matthews’s rule ? 

The essay on “The True Theory of the 
Preface ” was a good deal discussed when it 
appeared in Longman't Magoasine not many 
months ago. It is an ingenious piece of work. 
According to Mr. Matthews “ a book with a 
good pre^e is half-way on the high-road to 
success.” A good preface is “appetizing, 
alluring, enticing.” It is a mistake to sup¬ 
pose that nobody reads a preface : 

“ Perhaps that impalpable entity the general 
reader may skip it not infrequently; but that 
tangible terror, the critic, never fws to read 
the preface, even when he reads no farther... . 
The critic is a very different sort of person from 
the general reader, and it is meat and drink to 
him to read a preface.” 

Therefore tlie author should write his preface 
for the critic, to guide him as to the character 
of the book and as to the things he should 
say about it. The use of the term “ critic ” 
in this connexiou is, of course, too general 
to be entirely accurato ; but there are plenty 
of tasters for newspapers, who, assuredly, are 
only too glad to compile their notices from 
prefaces. It is not necessary to follow Mr. 
Matthews’s argument ; but a piece of advice 
like the following is worth quoting and has 
applications wider than the question immedi¬ 
ately in hand : “ Hold the head up; look the 
world in the eye; and he is a churlish critic 
who does not at least treat you with respect.” 
It is a pity Mr. Matthews has not given .ua 
in the present volume a specimen of the id^ 
preface be recommends. It would have been 
a task worthy of his skill. 

On the whole, readers have good reason for 
gratitude to Mr. Matthews, who has given 
them a book which is, what a certun popular 
magazine professes to be, interesting from 
end to end. "Waxtsb Lbwiw. 


TWO BOOKS Oir rXBSIA. 

A Pertonal Narrative of the Euphratee Em- 
peMtion. By William Francis Ainsworth, 
Surgeon and Geologist to the Expedition. 
In 3 Tols. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

“The Story of the Nations.”— Pertia. By 
S. G. W. Benjamin, lately United Statw 
Minister to Persia. (Fisher TJnwin.) 

Mb. Aikswobth’s narrative begins “ towards 
the end of the year 1834,” and the half 
century and more which has elapsed since his 
notes were recorded has produced a stream of 
works relating to every part of the countries 
which ho traversed. We are constrained to 
say there is nothing of novelty, or of careful 
sdentific research, in these volumes such as 
to make them worthy and welcome. Mr. 
Ainsworth has imposed upon ns the task of 
reading his eight hundred pages; and we 
regret, for his sake and for our own, that he 
did not publish his narrative before her 
Majesty began her reign. In the Preface, 
Mr. AiuBworth states “that no fully detailed 
account” of the “Euphrates Expedition has 
been given ”; and we thought that possibly, 
after fifty years, there might be some matter 
of permanent value to be made public. But I 
these volumes are for the most part made up 
with worthless commonplace. 

<* The Oolonei havine dismounted to get a good 
shot, his steed bolted.” “ Colonel Ohesney and 
I had ridden on to secure quarters.” “ There 
was the same cloudless sky, starry with con¬ 
stellations by which Abraham steerra his course 
from his fatherland,” 

are not details for which We have time and 
patience after the lapse of half a century. 

Mr. Ainsworth was geologist to the 
expedition; and there is room even now for a 
scientific description of the most interesting 
and ancient monuments of Asia. After 
pages full of scraps of history which have no 
more connexion with the expedition than 
with Whitechapel, Mr. Ainsworth says: 
“The most remarkable monument still exist¬ 
ing at Tarsus is known as the Bunuk Tash— 
a vast, solid parallelogram of masonry.” 
Longing for scientific, especially geological, 
description, upon which the rust of fifty 
years would imperceptible, this is what 
we obtain: 

“This monument has attracted the attention 
of all travellers, and M. Gilet made endeavours, 
not without some success, to penetrate into 
the interior; and M. Langlois has placed on 
record a minute detail of its structure and 
dimensions.” 

If Mr. Ainsworth had shown these 
“ details ” to any judicious friend, he would 
have said: “Throw away at ouce and for 
ever all your ill-sorted pickings from ancient 
history, all your ill-digested Strabo and 
Pliny, all about Xerxes, and the rest. Xeep 
only that which may by any decent pretext 
be included under the promise of your pre¬ 
face as details of the expedition.” The result 
would certainly have b^n slender, and might 
be read in a comparatively short time, but 
Mr. Ainsworth would have been less open to 
reproach. As to PersepoUs, Mr. Ainsworth 
gives us an original speculation: “Is it 
possible that the imicom represents an animal 
that has become extinct within historical 
times? ” But his description of the ruins is 


inferior to a dozen contributed by more 
recent visitors. 

Now that the Shah has just opened the 
Xarun to free navigation, we turned ^th 
hope to what “ the geologists to the ex¬ 
hibition ” might say upon the rocks at 
Ahwas which bar the ascent against any 
vessel of useful size. And here then is some 
matter of real interest. From Mohammerah 
“ BO facile was the navigation that we effected 
a distance of sixty-eight miles in ten-an^-a- 
half hours.” At Ahwas, less than half the 
distance for which the Karuu is navigable to 
Shuster, 

“ a ridge of tertiary or supra-cretaoeous 
sandstones cross the gentle, almost imperceptible 
slope towards the Kurdish mountains, some 
hundreds of miles away. Ledges of rook im¬ 
pede the navigation of the river; and a few 
hundred yards below the town a regular reef, 
called the Bund, stretches from bank to bank, 
pving rise to rapids which are sometimes 
dangerous to native boats.” 

This difficulty may be overcome by the 
construction of a canal by which veieel|| 
could pass round the rapids and into the 
stream, which nine miles above Ahwas is 150 
yards broad. At Shuster goods may be 
landed 244 miles nearer to Ispahan than at 
Bushire, the usual port of entry. 

Mr. Benjamin’s conclusion that Russia 
“undoubtedly intends, sooner or later, to 
extend her sway over Persia,” is not very un¬ 
like that of Mr. Ainsworth, who thinks “ one 
of the next phases” will be Russia and 
England fighting for supremacy at the month 
of the Euphrates, “ which Russia will 
probably reach by the uplands of Persia.” 
Neither view is quite consistent with British 
naval supremacy in the Persian Gulf, and 
neither writer assumes that supremacy to 
have been lost. But this is almost the only 
remark upon contemporary affairs iu Mr. 
Benjamin’s book, which, except in its final 
pages, is made up of much of all the question¬ 
able information that is obtainable concerning 
the Persian kings from Feridoon and Shah 
Bjemsheed down to Nazr’ed’deen Shah, Xajar, 
who has just now completed forty years of 
reign over Persia. The story of the great 
Rustem, and how he slew in single combat 
his son Sohrab, ignorant of their relation until 
the moment of the young hero’s death, is, 
perhaps, the most attractive portion of the 
work. No attempt is made to write up to 
the interesting illustrations, which are tuen 
from the works of Malcolm and Jnsti, and 
are sown with a rough broadcast upon 
Mr. Benjamin’s pages. We do not know by 
what class of readers information such as this, 
relating to the Mohammedan conquest of 
Persia, is valued: “ Firoozau was killed, and 
it is said that 100,000 of the routed army fell 
in the disorderly flight” ; or this, with 
regud to Nadir’s invasion of India: “ It is 
said 100,000 people were massacred in one 
day in the streets of Belhi.” Mr. Benjamin 
has, however, written a second work on 
Persia, and carries into his retirement a larger 
knowledge of that empire than is posses^ 
by any other citizen of the Ynited States. 

Aethtje Abxold. 
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HEW HOTELS. 

ConcMminff Oliver Kmx. By G. Colmore. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The OU 4dam; a Tale of an Army Crammer. 
By Hugh Coleman Davidson. In 3 vole. 
(Sampson Low.) 

The Road from Ruin. By C. L. FirhU. In 
2 Yols. (Spencer Blackett.) 

That Unfortunate Marriage. By Frances 
Eleanor Trollope. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Annie Kilbwm By "William D. Howells. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

Claire. By the Author of “ Vida.” (Glasgow: 
Maclehose.) 

Our Roy. By Jessie U. Barker. (Boper & 
Drowley.) 

It is a real pleasure, after reading what is 
presumably a first attempt in fiction, to feel 
honestly justified in congratulating the 
author, and urging him to persevere in the 
Mth he has chosen. In Coneeming Oliver 
Knox Mr. G. Colmore has, without doubt, 
written a very remarkable story, and shown 
dnunatio powers of an uncommon order. The 
book is distinguished both by simplicity of 
material and by an intense depth of colouring. 
Only three characters are brought promi¬ 
nently into view—Oliver Knox, his wife 
Lavinia, and his mistress, Hester Blake, with 
whom, after bis marriage, he carries on, more 
OalUeo, an almost undisguised intrigue. 
Only three passions may be said to have been 
employed by the author for the purpose of 
developing his drama—love, hatred, and 
pitiless revenge. They are the all-absorbing 
motives throughout; no other considerations 
seem to have any place—^no thought of 
heaven, no dread of future retribution, no 
regard for the opinions of mankind. The 
actors in the tale live a life of their own, un¬ 
known of neighbours, uncaring for religion, 
cut off alike from humanity and God. 
All this, while it forbids us to look 
for any sort of ulterior meaning or moral 
purpose in the book, undoubtedly imparts to 
it a weird fascination, which is, perhaps, the 
only effect the author intended to create. 
There are imperfections, no doubt, in the tale. 
Its incidents are intrinsically improbable, if 
not impossible. And there is an accumula¬ 
tion of ghastly horrors at the dose (where 
the only character permitted to survive is a 
mouthing and moaning maniac), which 
suggests an almost childlike appetite for 
destruction on the part of the writer. Mr. 
Colmore may possess a healthy contempt for 
that modem phase of sentimentalism whioh 
would fain have Borneo and Juliet finally set 
up, married and happy, in a suburban villa; 
but he might, without risking any imputation 
of artistic anti-climax, have assigned some 
less deplorable fate than a pauper’s death in a 
London garret to the miserable woman whose 
heart has been broken and temper soured, and 
whose twenty-two years of married life have 
been blasted by the merciless brutalities of 
the fiend she called husband. Bat, for all 
that, the book is a strong one—the strongest, 
perhaps, that has appeared this season—and 
cannot fad to make its mark. Mr. Colmore 
must, however, give us a longer story next 
time. 


The author of The Old Adam is more to be 
congratulated on the treatment of his subject 
than on the subject itself. There is always 
rather an element of incongruity about the 
love-making of youths, who, though released 
from school, are still in etatu pupiUari. How¬ 
ever, if this small difficulty can be got over, 
there is plenty else in the book to amuse and 
entertain. The easy life and rollicking 
pranks of a fashionable crammer’s establish¬ 
ment famish plenty of matter for humourous 
description; and the central figure. Dr. 
Copingstone, is really an excellent portrait of 
a man whose warm-hearted nature is so 
entirely hidden under a crust of pompous 
formality that he deceives even ^ own 
children. Of these, Arnold, the son, actually 
leaves his father’s home to seek his own 
fortune; the daughter, Nellie, is afraid in 
time of trouble to confide in him. And these 
circumstances, together with an unfortunate 
element of cunning and suspicion in the 
doctor’s own nature, are the chief causes of 
the complication which forms the plot of the 
novel. Mr. Davidson has a go^ deal of 
descriptive power, and can successfully 
elaborate a mystery and keep it runnbg 
through three volumes without tiring the 
reader. As a rule, his allnsions to matters 
of every-day fact are correct enough; but 
(vol. ii., p. 147), to a man standing on the 
sea-wall at Hastings, Beaoby Head could 
scarcely be said to " frown out of the haxe in 
the far eaet." 

The Road from Ruin is remarkable chiefly 
for a hero, Gerald Chertseye by name, of pro- 
vokingly weak character, who, beyond being 
lavishly and foolishly generous, has little 
claim upon our sympathy. At the opening of 
the story, Gerald's bther. Lord Chertseye, 
has been dead a year, while Gerald himself, 
who five years previously had quarrelled with 
him and left England in a fit of temper, has 
completely disappeared. Pending news of 
him, his cousin, Horace Chertseye, the next 
heir, is presiding over Chertseye Manor by 
order of the Court of Chancery. Horace is a 
keen man of busuess, and fitted to make a 
much better manager of the estate than Gerald; 
but he is cold-blooded, selfish, a scoundrel, &o., 
&o., and the requirements of the story compel 
us to regard him with horror. At length 
Gerald, somewhere in the Australian bush, 
receives the news of his father’s death, and 
immediately returns to England, almost heart¬ 
broken at the thought that his conduct may 
have harried the old man into his grave. In 
the bitterness of bis remorse, be even 
determines that he is no fit person to be 
master of Chertseye Manor, and is with 
dififioulty saved by bis friends from trans¬ 
ferring the estate to his cousin. Though this 
pitch of absurdity is prevented, he persists in 
evading bis responsibilities as a peer and a 
landlord; and, being supposed to have perished 
in a fire that has broken out in a lunatic 
asylum, where he had been appropriately con¬ 
fined, he sails again from England, leaving 
Horace to the enjoyment of the title and 
property. "Worse still, he calmly resigns 
Violet Constable—who has loved him from a 
child, and for whom he himself entertains 
apa tion—to Horace, who is also her lover, 
comforting himself with the reflection that 
she will perhaps be happier with his cousin. 
Meekness and resignation are estimable virtues 

Diqiti 


in their place, but they are contemptible in a 
lover, and sure to be condemned by all novel 
readers. 

To the jaded novel-reviewer it is a relief to 
come fusross an author whose name alone 
guarantees the excellence of the liteisuy fare 
provided. That Unfortunate Marriage, by 
Frances Eleanor TroUope, yields to none of 
this lady’s previous works in point of faithful 
and observant portraiture, with all the quiet 
humour whioh accompanies thoroughly natural 
description of life and manners. What more, 
then, is there to be said? It would be 
invi^ous to select instances of charaoter- 
drawing where all, from peer to peasant, are 
excellent of their kind; and as for the story, 
that is a minor affair. One rises from the book 
with the feeling that one hardly remembers 
or cares what it has been about, in the 
delight of having formed a new and interest¬ 
ing circle of acquaintances, whose counter- 
pa^ we know to exist in the world around 
us, and whose thoughts and ways have 
be^me so familiar that we oonld tell to a 
nicety what any one of them would say or do 
under any given oiroamstanoes. 

As readers of Mr. Howells would be pre¬ 
pared to expect, Annie KUbum is rather a 
a psychologicfd study than a novel, having no 
plot whatever, and no particular ending to 
spesk of. The heroine, or, more properly 
speaking, the principal subject of antuysis 
and deltoeation in the book, is an unmarried 
woman of thirty, who desires to do some real 
good work with her money and her time. 
After a few muddles and blunders, she is 
just upon the point of landing herself in a 
situation resembling that of Alan Dunlop, 
so familiar to readers of Mr. Walter BesanVs 
Monke of Thelema, when she is saved from 
committing an actual absurdity by the death 
of the Bev. Julias W. Peck, a devout apostle 
of Christian Socialism, whose example and 
theories have made a powerful impression 
upon her. No short outline could convey 
any idea of the quaint humour, sparkling 
diMogue, and snbUy analytical description 
with whioh the work abounds. From this brief 
notice it will be gathered that Annie Kilhum 
is in a general way typical of the author’s 
method, and exhibits no particular departure 
from the lines upon whioh Mr. Howells has 
earned his reputation as a writer of fiction. 

Dialect is a medium whioh requires to be 
rather judiciously handled by a novelist; and 
to anyone intending to intersperse a work 
freely with it we would fain whisper, 
“commendat rarior usus.” The Scotch of 
Bums, for example, has undoubted charms, 
whioh, however, are apt to produce satiety 
when presented in too great abundance. It 
is more than probable that many a reader 
south of the Tweed who comes across Claire, 
and glances at tbe opening chapter, beginning 
with, “Eh, Allan, lad, is that you? Dinna 
sit doon,” &o., will close the book without 
going farther. It is only fair to say that the 
base Southron who does so will miss a very 
pretty story. "Without being exactly original, 
the characters are drawn wito fidelity. There 
is also a good deal of real pathos, and here and 
there some touches of national humour. 

A pleasant flavour of tea leaves, cathedral- 
town gossip, and mild fiUutation pervades the 
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mges of <^r Boy, and the hook ■will no doubt 
he attraotive enough to the class of readers 
who delight in these quiet scenes of eyery- 
day life. Duke Darmyn runs away, when a 
boy, his <^nken father, and after a 
while is adopted into the family of a clergy* 
man named Ueadows. He has a tident for 
music, and is ultimately appointed assistant 
organist in a neighbouring cathedral town. 
In the early part of his career he becomes 
engaged to a shallow-minded girl named 
Bosalie Stroud, who throws him over on 
account of his father, who has become a 
drunken tramp. This father continues to be 
a bar to Dake% prospects until carried off by 
death, after which Bake marries Kitty 
M^ows, the companion of his childhood. 
Miss Barker might with ad'yantage study a 
little more rariety in her plots. Beaders of 
Mary Blvoood, her preyious work, will notice 
that its conditions and those of the present 
tele are almost precisely similar. In both 
stories the hero and heroine are playmates in 
childhood, and, after being separated by cir¬ 
cumstances or misunderstandings, meet again 
and marry at the end. The fact that Mary 
Elwood marries a missionary, and Kitty 
Meadows an organist, does not do much 
towards diversifying the general agreement in 
the plan of the two books. 

Jomr Babbow Aubr. 


OUBBENT LITEBATUBE. 

Life Aboard a Britieh Privateer in the Beign of 
Queen Anne. Being the Journal of Captain 
Woodes Bogm, Master Mariner. With Notes 
and Illustrations by Bobert C. Leslie. (Chap¬ 
man & Hall.) Mr. Leslie is to be congratulated 
no less upon his choice of a subject than upon 
the manner in which he has treated it. What 
boy’s ears ■will not tingle at learning that he 
can here read the story of a ■voyage round the 
world of two Bristol “frigots” in 1708-1711, 
who had the renowned Bampier for their pUot, 
wd who rescued Alexander ^Ikirk from the 
island of Juan Bemandez ? Even the romantic 
exploits of Sir AmyM Leigh pale before this 
simple narrative of harduiips and dang^ 
encountered ■with a temper worthy of the com¬ 
panions of Ulysses. From it we disco'ver 
whmce Defoe acquired that artless realism 
wU<^ is as conspicuous in Captain Singleton as 
it is in Robinoon Crueoe. Would that our modem 
caterers for the appetites of bK>ys would follow 
so nla s sical an example! lb. Leslie has un- 
esiihed his -treasure from a forgotten book, of 
■^ch he has nnpardonably omitted to give ns 
the full title. Wherever ha transcribes from 
his original he uses marks of quotation; and 
1 m own comments are so apposite smd illustra¬ 
tive that we can well believe he has left no 
sound ears for another to glean. To add to the 
charm of his volume for grown-up readers, he 
has had it printed at the Chiswick J^ess, on 
hand-made paper, with ample margins, and 
^ not been sparing of italic type; while he 
has illustrated it with plates from his own draw- 
iuga and a few woodcuts, which alike recall 
the old seafaring life. We know no book of 
this winter season which would form a more 
interesting and mstractive present. 

Englieh Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages. 
^ J. J. Jusserand. Translated from the 
«mch by Ln<w Toulmin Smith. Illustrated. 
(Fisher Un-arin.) As we reviewed this book at 
acme length (Acadbmy, October 18, 1884) at 
the time of its first appearance under the title 
of La Vie Nomade tt lee Boutes d'Anglelerre, we 
fflnst be excused now for doing no more thw 


gi-ving it a hearty welcome in its new dress. 
The French original was published by Haohette, 
in their “ Bibuoth^ue variSe, format en-16,” 
at 3f. oOa The English translation has been 
aumented by about one-fourth of new matter, 
amd has been illustrated -with some sixty outs, 
mostly from old MSS., but also indnding 
several modem photographs of architeoturm 
subjects. The author, whose studies we may 
presume to have lain chiefiy in literature, was 
well advised in accepting the collaboration of 
Miss Toulmin Smith, thm whom there are few 
more trustworthy guides among the records 
and MSS. of the British Museum. It is from 
these sources that most of the illustrations have 
been taken—notably from the Lonterell Psalter 
and the Ellesmere MS. of the “ Canterbury 
Tales.” The result is a handsome volume, 
wUoh may be warmly recommended to all who 
wish ^ to obt^ a picture of one aspect of 
English life in the fourteenth century. For 
sum a pleasant introduction to the history of 
our own country we have to thank a French 
scholar, who has also made a special study of 
the early English drama and the early English 
noveL Where are we to look for the English¬ 
man who can write—we do not say school 
books—but serious essays of a similar oharaoter 
on French history or French literature P 

The Odd of Paimilee. By Andrew Ijang, 
Frontispiece by T. Scott. Drawings by E. A. 
Lemann. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) Ji Mr. 
Lang condescends to tell a fairy tale of 'the 
Scotch border to his niece “ far away on the 
other side of the world ”—where bunyips usurp 
the place of fairies—^and to print it for the 
general good, it is not for critios to examine 
too curiously into its substance. Even ^e 
most austere will feel that the author twk 
pleasure in calling back to mind the simple 
excitements of his Myish ^ys and the legends 
of his own home—the country of Scott, and 
Leyden, and Hogg. We cannot pretend to 
think that an additional charm is given by the 
coloured illustrations, though some are better 
than others; and the heavily glazed paper 
quickly works ruination to the binding. 

Oiannetta: a Ctirl’s Story of Herself. By 
Bosa Mulholland. (Blackie.) As a rule, auto¬ 
biographies are to he avoided; but there are 
exoeptions, and this tasteful volume is among 
the exceptions. Qiannetta’s story is perhaps 
improbable, and most certainly could never 
have b^n told by an Italian peasant’s duld; 
but it is nevertheless extremely well told and 
full of interest. But we can imagine that its 
refers in the schoolroom -will not be all of one 
mind as to the “Irish business” which 
occupies no small portion of the tale, The 
Home Buie question will give rise to lively 
discussions, with a decided tendency to take 
the side of the people against the oppressing 
landlords. It is almost a matter of course that 
the representative of the latter class should be 
a baronet, for authors seem to have made up 
their minds that the “ red hand of Ulster ” is 
to be regaled as the badge of moral depravity. 
CKsnnetta is a true heroine—a warm-hearted, 
self-sacrificing, and, as all good women now-a- 
days are, lar^y touched -with the enthusiasm 
of humanity. Irish evictions call forth a dis¬ 
play of her characteristics; and we should cer¬ 
tainly rejoice with her if they were at an end, 
and that cottage industries pursued by a con¬ 
tented and thnfty race should make Glen- 
malome an example which tdl the rest of Ire¬ 
land would be eager to follow. The mystery 
of Qiaimetta’s birth is not the only one in the 
story; but we must not divulge the author’s 
secrete, which are well preserved by herself. 
The illustrations by Lockhart Bogle are un¬ 
usually good, and combine with the binding 
and printing to make this one of the most 
attractive gift-books of the season. 


Ho^’s Piece; a Story for Girls. By 
0. Selby Lowndes. (Seeley.) A thoroughly 
healthy tone mrvades this pleasantly-'written 
tale, and enables us to recommend it without 
reservation. The style is natural and the inci¬ 
dents are of the same character, being just 
what might happen at any time in any English 
counfry neighbourhood. The reader is not 
wearied by sermons in ill disguise, but is 
allow^ to draw for herself the moral (for 
there is a moral) which the story is designed to 
teach. Mrs. Selby Lowndes reached last year 
a high level with the story we then noticed— 
Both Bides of the River, She has retained it this 
year. 

The Captain Oeneral. By W. J. Gordon. 
(Frederick Wame.) Beally Mr. Gordon quite 
takes our breath away by his preface. He was 
born too late or too early. Could anything be 
less in accordance with the spirit of the age fliM 
to -write a story of piracy with the deliberato 
intention of not dwelling on the details of 
crime more than was necessary? And what 
is more strange he has carried out his inten¬ 
tion; and, though there is plenty of downright 
wioke^ess and fighting, and any amount of 
material for one of the moat sensational stories 
of the day, there is not an attempt “ to pUe up 
the agony ” anywhere throughout the book. 
Even in the matter of bad language he has not 
made anything like the best of a more than 
usually splendid opportunity. Mr. Cterdon, 
mdeed, seems to have set himself the task of 
trying to realise for ns, in the spirit rather of a 
historian than a novelist, what a voyage such 
as that of the Batavia was like in the third 
decade of the seventeenth century. It -was a 
voyage in a Dutch East Indiaman, with 
mutineers on board—a voyage of which many 
authentic records have been left, and one of no 
little historical interest; for toe Batavia was 
toe fiag-ship of a fieet of eleven which, freighted 
with emigrants, set forth on an attempt to 
colonise New Holland. The fieet met with a 
fearful storm, in which all toe ships except the 
Batavia foundered, and she only escaped the 
winds and waves to fall a prey to the shoals of 
Houtman’s Abrolhos. There, on the miserable 
coral islands, in the absence of the brave Koop- 
mw Felsart, who had set off in search of 
assistance, a terrible tyranny was established 
by one Jerome Oomelis, the Captain General, 
as his dupes and accomplices agreed to call him. 
What revolts and murders, treacheries and 
slaughters, stained his short dominion, and 
what happened when Felsart returned in toe 
“ Saardam,” we will not say; but wo can 
recommend all who love true tales of adventure, 
told in terse and nervous English, to read the 
book and discover for themselves. They ■will 
find the meat quite strong enough without toe 
seasoning of superfiuous expletives or ex¬ 
travagances of imagination. In the simple 
force ■with which the whole narrative is brought 
before them, they will be reminded of Defoe; 
and if they be politicians, they will find mnoh 
wholesome food for reflection in the career of 
toe _ Captain General, and those who were 
foolish enough to trust in him. 

Dulcie and Tottie, By Evelyn Everett-Gfreen. 
(Nelson.) This is an interesting and thoroughly 
wholesome story, in which aU the characters 
are well-drawn, and all the inmdents well- 
chosen md arranged; and, though we are not 
quite mtisfied that Gilbert should take Norman’s 
birthright, it is rather because the former was 
such a contemptible character than because 
we wish Norman to become a very wealthy 
banker. Dnlcie and Tottie are two delightful 
children, and Aunt Mostyn and Aunt Susan 
toe dear^ of old maids. The contrast between 
the new wd toe “ old-fashioned ” systems of 
education is well, and not too strongly, dniwn, 
and toe leligioas spirit whito underlies the 
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whole story is wholly free from sectarianism 
end cant. 

Tkt BatOefidd Treaiure. By P. Bayford 
Harrison. (Blaokie.) There is a go<^ deal of 
antiquarian knowledm about Shropshire in this 
little book, and rather a thin story running 
through it. But the moral is excellent. 

' Arm-chair Euay$ (Ward & Downey) is, like 
its predecessor by the same author. Three- 
Cornered Eeeaye, a collection of desultory 
papers on a great variety of subjects, mostly, 
however, of a familiar and homely kind, They 
de^ with such topics as “The Ethics of 
Dining,’’ “Two Peeps into Spain,’’ “The 
Inner life of a London Hospital,’’ “ Some Ex¬ 
periences of Weddings,” &c. The are very 
agreeably written, and are likely to subserve 
^e {wm**l^**i^ delectation contemplated by riie 
author. As inddoated by the title, they midie 
no pretence at grappling with smou rob- 
jeots, ^ongh they contain ample indications 
that the auSior is a thoughtful as well as a w^- 
read mm- talent for accurate observation 
of the humorous aspects of human Ufe, and tot 
a (xnresponding description of them, makes his 
book very pleasant reading. 

RECENT THEOLOCT. 

The Compreheiuive Teacher^ Bible. Contain¬ 
ing &e Old and New Testament according 
to the Authorised Version, together with new 
and revised Helps to Bible Study, a New 
Concordance, and an Indexed Bible Atlas. 
(Bagster.) This “ Teachers’ ” Bible has some 
exowent features, though we do not think 
that on the whole it compares f avoural^ with 
the similar work issued by Messrs. Byre & 
Spottiswoode in 1880. It has nothing corres¬ 
ponding to the notes containing various 
readings and rende^gs by Profs. Cheyne, 
Driver, and Sanday, which formed the most 
valuable part of ue earlier book; and the 
anonymous artiries on the natural history and 
ethnology of the Bible, and similar subjects, 
though good, are not equal to those con¬ 
tributed by eminent specislists to Messrs. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode’s volume. The list of 
personal names, with their interpretations,^ is 
quite out of date, the results of Assyriologioal 
discovery, in particular, being almost wholly 
ignored. On the other hand, the account of the 
several books of the Bible is well-written and 
scholarly. The author’s usual point of view is, 
indeed, that of rigorous “orthodoxy” with 
regard to critical questions; but he neither 
ig;nores tbe existence of views opposed to his 
own, nor vituperates those who advocate them. 
The unity of the Book of Isaiah is treated as 
an open question, and the late date of 
Ecclesiastes is admitted without hesitation 
(though in the “ Chronolorical Arrangement ” 
tbe book is ascribed to Smomon). In the re¬ 
marks on the “Song of Songs” the writer 
shows no sympathy vmh the whimsical delusion 
which has converts a pretty pastoral comedy 
into a solemn allegory. Tbe Concordance we 
cannot pretend to have examined in detail, but 
we note that the passages referred to seem to 
be judiciously selected for their intrinsic in¬ 
terest or their familiarity as quotations. A 
feature that deserves approving mention is the 
index of pMsages of the Old Testament re¬ 
ferred to in the New Testunent. The handy 
size of the volume is a not unimportant point 
in its favour. Its most serious defect as a 
“ Teachers’ Bible ”—the absence of the Apo¬ 
crypha—is shared, so far as we know, by all 
other works of similar character. 

The Ooepel of St. John: an Enosiiion, E!x- 
egetioal and Homiietioal, for the Use of Clergy¬ 
men, Students, and Teachers. By Bev. Thomas 
Whitelaw. (Glasgow: Madehose.) It would 
pot, perhaps, be easy to say anything very new 


or original on the mtaetUo vexala of the author¬ 
ship of the Fourth Gospeh and Dr. Whitslaw 
pn^bly makes no pretension of the kind. But 
the subject, of course, falls to be discussed, 
and in his introduction he gives a very good 
summary of the leading evidence for the 
Johannine authorship. The main objections to 
the anthmiticity are very fairly stated, and the 
stereotyped answers snpidied. It may, how¬ 
ever, be pointed out that one important branch 
of the discussion is entirely omitted, viz., tbe 
relation of the Johannine Gospel to the 
Apocalypse. The exegetical commentary, 
while remarkably full, is at the ssme time a 
marvel of eompression, and brings tog;ether in 
an admirable way aU the best (minioiu utou 
every point of importance. Evidently, it nas 
been a work of gpeat labour and patience. The 
homiletical sections will, doubtless, prove 
suggestive to &e preacher; and altog^ar the 
work seems to be admirably adapted to its 
purpose. 

The Epistle to the Oalatiane. By the Bev. 
Prof. G. Q. Findlay, Headingley College, 
Lee^. (Hodder & Stoughton.) l%is is a 
recent addition to “ The Bxpontor’s Bible,” 
edited by the Bev. W. Bobertson Niooll; and, 
to those who are acquMnted with the previous 
volmnes, it can only oe necessary to say tlmt 
it well maintains the character of the series 
as a commentary on the Bible at once popular 
and evaPgelioal, and of high literary exowenoe. 
Prof. Findlay divides the epistle mto five sso- 
tions of varying length, according to the rob- 
jects treated of, viz.. The Prologue (chap. i. 1- 
10), The Personal History (chap. L 11—ii. 21), 
The Doctrinal Polemic (chap. iii. 1— r. 12), The 
Ethical Application (ch^. v. 13—vi. 10), and 
The BpOogue (chap. vL 11-18), and devotes to 
eac^ as many chapters as are requi^ for its 
adequate trmtment. His exposition of the 
apostle’s doctrine is (dear and able, though, of 
(xiurse, the propositions that “ righteousness of 
(^araoter springs out of righteousness of stand¬ 
ing,” and that “ Gbd makes a man righteous by 
counting hum so,” will not be universally 
accepted as correctly summing up Paul’s doc¬ 
trine of justification. Still, it wiU be generally 
felt that tbe writer’s point of view is very much 
that of the apostle himself. Prof. Findlay 
shows a generous breadth of mind in ms 
graceful acknowledgment of the labours of 
Dr. ^eiderer, “ whose deli(»te and sympathetic 
interpretation of Paul’s teaching (in tbe Hibbert 
Lectures) has made aU students of the apostle 
his debtors, however much they may quarrel 
with his historical criticiam ”; and, in dealing 
with the practical part of the epistie, he writes 
with fervour and eloquence. 

A Commentary on the Revised Version of the 
New Testament. By the late W. G. Humphry. 
New Edition, Bevised. (S.P.C.E.) A new 
edition of this scholarly work will be welcome 
to all students of the New Testament. It is, 
in fa(d, a commentarv on all the more im¬ 
portant English translations, compiled with 
care and accuracy, and referring when 
necessary to the original Greek, but not so 
constantly or elaborately as to deprive the 
work of interest for those who are not Greek 
scholars. The author was himself a member 
of the company of revisers of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and is therefore fully aware of tbe exact 
sig;nifioanoe of all the changes made in their 
version. It is scarcely possible to estimate the 
labour bestowed on &at version till we have 
used such a commentary as Mr. Humphry’s. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. At.vbkd Austin has in hand a new volume 
which, under the title Love's Widowhood, and 
other Poems, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Macimillan & Oo. 


Messbs. Lonohans have in preparation an 
nniloim poimlar edition of liacaid^’s Woribs, 
together with his Life and Letters by Sir 
Glrarge Trevelyan. The whole will make five 
volumes, at half a crown each. The first 
volume, containing one half of the History, will 
be published on January IS. 

Messes. Tbubneb & Oo. announce a new 
series to be issued under the title of the “ Lotos 
Series.” The volumes will be printed on a 
specially made paper, and will be issued in a 
neat and artistic binding; tbe type will be 
larm and legible, and the xMper of excellent 
qntuity. It is intended to include only works 
of approved excellence; and they will either 
contain copyright matter— i.e., matter which is 
to be found in no other edition, or they will be 
reprints of such works of standard worth as 
are not generally accessible in a handy fonn. 
The volumes will be issued at a uniform price 
of 38. 6d., while one hundred special large 
paper copies, on Dutch hand-made paper and 
numbered, will be printed for sale, at mi 
advanced price, to book-lovers. One of the 
early volumes will be a revised and enlarged 
edition of The Breitmann Ballads, by Mr. 
Oharles G. Leland, with a new preface and 
additional poems. 

Dk. Robebt Bbown has undertaken to edit 
for the Bhddnyt Society the travels of A1 Hasem 
ibn Mohammed Abwazzan Al Fasi, the Moorish 
geog;rapher, better known as Leo Africanns, 
Leo Johannes, or Leo Eliberitanns. He was a 
Granadian of rank, who, after visiting many 
parts of Marocoo and Eastern Barbary, still 
only vaguely known, was (»ptnred by Venetian 
corsairs when returning from Egypt, and pra- 
sented as a slave to Leo X., who converted him 
to Christianity. It was during his residenoe in 
Italy that he wrote his famous work, though it 
would appear that he afterwards retumM to 
Marocoo, abjured Christianity, and died at 
Tetnan in the third decade of the sixteenth 
century. The new edition wiU contain a com¬ 
prehensive introduction on the subject of the 
author and his travels. The notes, which wiU 
comprise the result of the editor’s many visits 
to the Barbary States, and of an exhaustive 
study of the literature relating to them, are 
intended to elucidate the old traveller’s narrative, 
and to describe the changes which have taken 

E laoe since he witnessed the opulence of Al 
slam in Northern Africa. 

Db. W. Bobebtson Shith has had printed 
in elegant form a memorial of the dinner in 
the hall of Christ’s College, Cambridge, which 
he gave oa December 11, to celebrate the com¬ 
pletion of the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Sritanniea. It was a notable gathering, to 
commemorate an event no leas notable; and 
the guests will be glad to preserve this 
interesting souvenir. 

TTndeb the title Faithful and Unfaithful, 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish an 
AmerioMi novel on the subject of divorce, by 
Miss Margaret Lee. It is understood that the 
book has attracted the attention of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone. 

Mb. Beoinald L. Poole, one of the most 
energetic of the editors of the Wycliffe So<nety, 
has written a little volume on Wycliffe and 
Early Movements of Reform for the series en¬ 
titled “ Epochs of Church History.” 

Messbs. Maouillan announce a book on 
The Swise Confederation, by Sir Francis Ottewell 
Adams, lately minister at Bern, and Mr. C. D. 
Cunningham. 

The next volume in the “ Statesmen ” series 
will be Walpole, by Mr. John Morley. 

Messes. Blackwood have in the press Body 
and Soul: a Bomance in Transcendental 
Theology, by Mr. Frederick Noel Faton, the 
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editor of a recent Tolume of eeleotione from 
Clianoer in tke CHiterbnry Poets.” 

Oogitationt and Oendusions: a Commonplace 
Book of Passing Thoughts, by O. P. Bonth, is 
the title of a volume announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Ca8SSLI.’s Encyclopaedic Dictionary, vrhioh 
baa just been completed, trill now be re>issned 
in monthly volumes, the first of which will 
appear on January 24. 

TsTE Aristotelian Society will hold its first 
meeting for the new year on January 14, when 
Mr. M. H. Dziewiclu will read a paper on 
“ The Scholastio Philosophy,” which will set 
forth the standpoint of Neo-S^olasticism. Br. 
A. Bain is to read a paper on January 28 on 
“ The Empiriciat Position.” Two symposia are 
announced—one on the subject “'What takes 
place in Voluntary Action ? ” and one on “ The 
Nature of Force,” to which Dr. Bain, Prof. 
Dunstan, and Dr, Johnstone Stoney w^ con¬ 
tribute. 

Mr. Joseph Jacobs has been elected a 
corresponding member of the Boyal Academy 
of History, at Madrid. 

liORD CoLBRiDOS, as churman of the Marlowe 
Committee, has issued the following appeal: 

‘ • a subscription has been set on foot 

by a committee of gentlemen to erect some 
memorial at Canterbury in honour of Christopher 
Marlowe. The town council of that city are very 
desirous that the memorial should be placed there, 
and have expressed their desire formally through 
the town derk. The master of the grammar 
school at Canterbury very cordially supports the 
object; and I am informed, though I cannot speak 
on this matter with the same certainty, that the 
dean and chapter are favourable to it. Cambridge, 
the university to which Marlowe belonged ; Dept¬ 
ford, the place where ha was killed; and West- 
minater Abbey, which contains the monuments of 
so many of his great contemporaries and successors, 
have, for various reasons, been deemed places less 
Buitahle than Canterbury for the site ol the pro¬ 
posed memoriaL Into the much vexed qnesaons 
as to Hariowe’s position among gpceat po^, as to 
his disbelief in Christianity or even in a Qod, as to 
bis character and death, I do not presume to enter. 
Three hundred years have passed away since, in 
1588, “ Tamburlaine the Great ” was first produced 
upon the stage; and no one who has ever read 
“ Fanstus” or "Edward H.” can doubt that 
Marlowe was a great poet, endowed with mar¬ 
vellous dramatic mstincts and power of dramatic 
delineation. There may be, perhaM, reasons for 
not commemorating bm in a building dedicated 
to the worship of Our Lord; there oan be none, 
as I think, against endeavouring to preserve the 
memory of so great a genius in the dty where he 
was bo^ and where he received the larger part of 
his education. 

" Mr. F. Bogers, of Toynbee-hall, will receive 
any subscriptions which may be contributed to 
this object.'^ 

Messrs. Tiixotsoh & Son, of Bolton—well 
known for their enterprise in the publication 
of novels in serial form through newspapers 
—have opened an office at New York, with 
Mr. Phil. Bobinson as manager. At Berlin, 
they are represented by Herr Paul Jiingling. 

Wb have received from the office of the 
Pvhlieherif Circular (Sampson Low) the usual 
analytic table of books published in England 
during 1888. With somewhat mixed feelings 
we record that the output of the year shows a 
very larg^ increase, the total number of new 
books and new editions amounting to 6591, as 
compared with 6686 in the twelvemonths 
previous. Indeed, we believe this total to be a 
"record,” for, on looking back through the 
last half-dozen years, we find that the highest 
figure hitherto reached was 6373 in 1884, after 
which date there was a heavy fall, the number 
in 1886 being only 5210. Considering the 
difficidties of classification, it is hardly worth 


while to examine the several divisions; but it 
is probably not altoge&er acddental that the 
total for fiction has risen from 432 in 1882 to 
1,314 in 1888, or more than threefold in six 
years. It is interesting to learn that about 
40 per cent, of all pubuoations appear in the 
last quarter of the year, while January and 
February are far the least prolific months. 


TBAmiATION. 

"HARK, THE HERALD ANGELS SING!” 
Audi angelos cantantes. 

Voce dim nuntiantes: 

" Begi novo gloria! 

Faxinterris: fampecoata 
Solvit hominum ingrata 
Dens pro dementia! ” 

Gentes, sujgite beatae; ! 

Oelebietis nunc elatae 
Landes cum caelestibus: 

" Natus eat in Bethlehemo 
Ohristus noster ”: ita nemo 
Eon prodamet vodbns. 

Ohristus oaelis adoratns 
Dominusqne consecratns 
In aetema secnla; 

Satus Virgine apparet, 

Qnando tempoia declsmt 
Oerta aetas longula. 

Ave Beam, quern velatum 
Oorpore et procreatnm 
Bebili aspicimus! 

Te, Immanuel dignantem, 

Jesu, et associantem 
Oum terrenie colimus. 

Ave jnrindpem divinum 
Pads! avegenuinum 
Sanctitatis FiUum! 

Oui surgenti pennae vita 
Atque luce tarn petita 
l^ant mentes omnium. 

Gloriam deponit volens. 

Homines perire nolens 
Qni errabant devil; 

Natus altis nt toUantur 
Oaelis atque renascantur 
Ipsi terrae filii. 

Oalro: Obristmas, 188S. A. H. S. 


age than the men of one or two ideas, unless 
the latter are furnished with transoendanb 
genius. Oonld Doggett have chosen for whaA 
he would be remembered, we do not doubt 
would have said his stem, uncompromising 
Whiggery. “ The House of Bbnover and the 
Protestant succession ” had no more devoted 
adherent. Such a blind goddess is fhte, how¬ 
ever, that we do not doubt that nine out of every 
ten who know his name have heard of it in oon« 
nexion with the prize he gave for a rowing 
match by Thames watermen. The pnize is yet 
given, but the contest now attracts littie 
notice. The customs of the manor of 
Yeatminster are printed wi^ont note or 
introduction of any kind from Watkins's 
On Gopyholde, We are glad to meet with 
them here, as they contain one or two 
curious thinn. The timber growing on the 
copyhold lands was the lord’s, not the tenant’s ; 
but if the lord would not permit the tenant 
to get needful timber out of the woods, he 
might fell timber on his own land fpr his 
own use.. 


SELECTED FOBEICN BOOKS. 

QBNEBAL LITSaATITBa 

Hxbsjcihx, P. Das Griberteld v. Ustion ant Oyprnn. 
Berlin: Belmer. 41C. 

HomciaBim,H. Ourdi 8ad.8oanien naoh Marokko. 
Beriin: Wflhelml. 8M. 


MAGAZINES AND BEVIEWS. 

The AiMquan begins the new year welL 
Mr. Talfourd My’s paper on " Beoent Archaeo¬ 
logical Discoveries is very nseftd, as it gives 
in a small compass an account of much that has 
been done in unearthing the treasures of dead 
civilisations. This is only a firstpart. We shall 
look anxiously for what is to follow. No cul¬ 
tured EnglisWan oan read it without a certain 
sense of uiame and sorrow. There was a time 
when England took the first place in archaeo¬ 
logical di^very. What is she doi^ now? 
Mr. Theodore Bent’s article on "7^ Sun 
Myths of Modem Hellas ” shows a competent 
bowledm of a difficult subject. Modem 
Greek fmklore has not been neglected, but 
we cannot say that all has been done In the 
way of collection and elucidation that is needed. 
Wave after wave of barbarian invaders have 
swept over the land. Christianity has re- 
plaiMd heathenism, and the Moslem for many 
years had his hand on the throat of the Frank. 
The Latin and the Ghieek churches have made 
Ghreeoe their battle-ground; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing all that has gone by, the old fireside stories 
are with us stiu. The sun is an object of 
reverence (shall we say adoration f) just as he 
was untold centuries ago. Thomas Doggett, 
the actor, is the subject of an admirable paper 
by Mr. 0. A. Ward. Doggett was a man of 
many activities. If he was not brilliantly sue- 
cessral in anything, we do not know that on 
that account he is less worthy of sympathetic 
study. Such men as he tell far more on their 
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OOBBESPONDENOE, 

DR. JOHNSON’S LETTERS. 

8, The Oreaoent. Oxford: Jan. 1,1868. 

I have entered into an engagement with the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Prm to collect and 
edit Dr. Johnson’s Letters. A very large 
number of them are in print, but scattered 
through many volumes; many others still 
remain in manuscript. Since I published my 
edition of Boswell’s Li/e of Johneon I have, 
through the kindness of correspondents, received 
copies of not a few which I had never before 
seen. Many, I have reason to know, still 
remain hidden away in the desks of collectors 
of autographs. 

May I through the Acadeky appeal to the 
owners of such letters to furnish me with copies ? 
If they would trust me with the originals they 
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would gre»tiy add to the favoar. The registered 
letter-post is a \ery seonre mode of trans¬ 
mission. Whatever I receiTe shall he returned 
without delay. If only a copy is sent I ven¬ 
ture to ask that the spelling and punctuation 
of the original be exactly follow^ In the 
case of ^ose letters which have been published, 
I would suggest ^t tiiey should m collated 
by thdr owners, and that I should be informed 
of any inaccuracy. Johnson’s handwriting is 
not always dear, and not a few errors have 
been committed by the copyists. 

As I hope to supplement this work by a 
Mwiilar edition of the letters of Boswell, I ven¬ 
ture to make the same requests in his case also. 

a. Biekbeck Hm.. 


HIETON AND OSSKOir. 

Ozlord: Deo. 81 , 1838. 

The question raised by Prof. A S. Oook in 
the Academy of December 29, 1888 (p. 420) as 
to the supposed effect made upon the mind 
of Milton, in the production of “ Paradise 
Lost,” by ^e publication, by Fr. Junius, of the 
paraphrastic poem of the so-called Pseudo- 
Caedmon, is one which has not attracted so 
much attention as so curious am enquiry 
demanded It may be true that Milton wrote 
in his commonplace book “De poeta Anglo 
Bubito divinitns facto mira et perplacida ms- 
toriola narratur apudBedam”; but neither Prof. 
Oook nor Sir Henry Bllis, in the introduction to 
^ collection of pistes copied from the Bodleian 
MS. {Arch. vol. 24), nor Mr. Thorpe, in his 
observations on the history of Caedmon {Arch., 
ibid., p. 341), connect the '* Paradise Lost ” 
with the elaborate details mven in the Bodleian 
MS. volume. Having had occasion some years 
ago to investigate this matter in my Palaco- 
graphia, I was convinced that the whole of the 
early portion of Milton’s grand poem owed 
its origin entirely to the publication by Junius 
—for the following reasons. 

^e plot of the early portion of the Pseudo- 
Caadimmio paraphrastic history so much 
resembles that of '* Paradise Lost ” as to have 
obtained for this Osadmon the name of the 
Saxon Milton (Wright, Bio^. Brit. Liter,, 
p. 198). On the other hand, it appears to me 
that Milton borrowed his plot from the Anglo- 
Saxon poem, and should rather be called the 
English Cssdmon. 

The MS. of Junius was published in 1655. 
About this period Milton was engaged upon 
his History of England previous to the Norman 
Conquest, and it cannot be doubted that such 
a publioation would find iti way to him. 
"Paradise Lost” was published in 1667, but 
its composition occupied a number of years (see 
Life of Milton, by his nephew, Edward Philips, 
Pickering’s e^tion of Milton’s Poetic Works, 
1826, voL i., p. Ixii.); and we further learn from 
Philips that it was at first intended for a 
tragedy: 

" And in the fourth Book of the Pom there are 
six verses wbidi, several years before the poem 
was begun, were shewn to me and some others as 
designed for the very beginning of the sMd 
tragedy.” 

These verses commence with what stands as the 
thirty-second line of the fourth book. Now, 
it wul be at once remembered that the first 
three books of the poem are occupied with the 
history of the expulsion of the devil and his 
angels from heaven, their discussions, &o. ; 
and it is precisely this portion of the Anglo- 
Saxon paraphrase which is so strikingly similar 
to “ Paradise Lost.” Wo cannot, therefore, 
suppose that Milton was ignorant of the 
publication of Junius, nor can we do otherwise 
than conclude that the first three books of 
” Paradise Lost” were an after-thought. 
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entirely induced by the plot of the paraphrase 
and its pabUcation. 

J. O. Westwood. 


OHATJOEE’S " E0LYMPA8TEYEB.” 

liondon; Deo. S7, 1888. 

In Chaucer’s " Book of the Duohesse,” L 167, 
there is mention of "Morpheus and Edympae- 
teyre. That was the god of slopes heyre.” 
Ptof. Skeat, in his excellent edition of Chaucer’s 
Minor Poems, suggests that Eclympasteyre is 
a name evolved by Chaucer hunself out of 
Ovid’s Jeeloa (accusative) with the addition of 
pUutera {irXairr^pa\ He Buppom that Chancer 
may have seen a MS. of Ovid in which plattera 
was given as a gloss upon Icdon. Prof. Skeat 
refers to othmr explanations proposed by Ten 
Brink and Mr. Fleay (who agree with mm in 
regarding the first p^ of the name as a cor¬ 
ruption of Icelon), and adds that "Other 
suggestions have b^n made, but are not worth 
recording.” If none of these are better than 
that of Sandras {engle impotteur ! !), this sentence 
is certeinly just. Perhaps the conjecture which 
I am about to offer may deserve no better fate. 
It is certainly somewhat adventurous; but Ithink 
it is at least not more so than Prof. Skeat’s own. 

It seems to me conceivable that some very 
late mythologist may have invented the word 
'EeKt/irwirrlip (as if from a verb, • 

suggested by iK^innirtt), intending it to mean 
" tile god wbo causes or swoon.” 

On this supposition Chaucer’s form is perfectly 
correct, though the question whence he obtained 
the name remains s^ unsolved. It is difficult 
to imagine that a name so plausibly Qreek- 
sounding can have been the result of so violent 
a distortion as that assumed by Prof. Skeat. 

Heney Beadley. 


THE WOED "BOEE,” A TIKESOMB TADKEE. 

8 St. Qeorge’s Sanare, N.W.: Deo. 88, 1888. 

The earliest instance of this got by the 
readers for our Philological Society’s New 
English Dictionary, ed. Murray and Bradley, 
was 1812. But in looking through The Bt. 
Jamet't Chronicle for 1769 1 find an account of 
the word (in the above sense) in the number of 
Tuesday, August 29, to Thursday, August 31, 
4, col. 2, by its real or apparent inventor, 
e says that the word has be^ banded about 
by some correspondents, who 
" seem as little able to speak to the Purpose, and 
to its Signification, as if it was a Ohineee Word. 
To end, therefore, all Oontroversy, Enquiry, and 
future Scribbling about this very empbatical Word, 
I shall at once open the XJnderstimding of your 
Beaders, and introduce to them a Word, a Mono¬ 
syllable, that speaks and means more than Pages 
of other Words. I had the Honour to invent the 
word Bore, which has been received, adopted, and 
continually made a Flower of Speech, by those 
who, having more Fashion about them, and 
Bup^or Ideas, should govern the Language, as 
well as the Country. 

" In short, a Bert, properly speaking, is a Man 
that will find Tongue, if yon will find Ear; but 
as Patience, Dnllnees, and many other Virtues, 
we have not, must constitute a proper Object for 
boring, we always steal off, and leave the Auger to 
bore into those Sculls, who [tui], having a proper 
Tliickness and a pecuto Kind of Wood about it 
[<««], wiU bear the operation vrithont murmuring. 

" My Father's Word for this intolerable Anii^ 
was a Prettr, which has some Meaning; but sorely, 
Mr. Baldwin, there is as much Difference between 
Bert and Brottr, as there is between the Gfenins of 
our Fathers, and the Befiuement of their Sons. 

" Tour's, Mr. Printer, 

" A Maccaboni.” 

We sadly want the old newspapers read and 
compared with our Dictionary, wmoh is but an 
excellent foundation for the complete building. 
There are very few words and meanings for 
which earlier instances cannot be found. 

F. J. FVBHIVAIi. 

Diqiti; 


ON TEAESIATDtO HEIES. 

London: Deo. St, t8G& 

While gratified by your reviewer’s ren kind 
notice of my monograph on Heine, I should like 
to explain that the few translatioiu to which 
he alludes as unsatisfactory are in no instance 
my own, save the lion-fountain song in 
" Almansor.” I despaired—as who would not ? 
—of giving an adequate metrical translation of 
this exquisite fragment, and conduded that a 
rendering in rhythmic prose would be as much 
more acceptable to the reader as it worild be 
more truly interpretative. 

I cannot agree with your reviewer in his 
assertion as to the desiral^ty of absolute ex¬ 
actitude. It seems to me &at a literal prose 
rendering of an imaginative lyric is an imper¬ 
missible infiiction upon the reader, and' an 
outrage to the original. I never imagined that 
even a reader ignorant of Qerman would infer 
the literalneBS of my version, which is so 
obviously a tentative effort at the accom^ish- 
ment in prose of what is practically impossible 
in verse. To give expression to merely a 
personal opinion, I wodd add that I tli^k 
rhythmic prose is, in nine instances out of ten, 
superior to verse as a medium of translation. 
The French have long recognised this. For 
example, they certainly know Heine much 
more truly through Derard de Nerval’s and 
other prose renderings than do those of our 
countr^en who are ig;norant of German 
through the innumerable metrical versions 
which have been published by English and 
American writers in recent years. 

WnxiAM Shaef. 


" MIMD AOT MATTEE.” 

Ipswiob: Dec. 81,1888. 

I can give Dr. Furnivall an earlier reference 
for tiie lines— 

" What is mind P No matter. 

What is matter P Never mind.” 
than the sixties. 

In that amusing but ephemeral publioation 
called The Month, which was brought out by 
Albert Smith and John Leech during the 
Exhibition of 1851, there will be found on 
page 147 the above words without any com¬ 
ment or reference to author. 

W. B. Laytok. 


Bare; Deo. 81, 18S8. 
Surely the germ, at least, of this dates much 
farther l»ok: 

" When Bishop Berkeley said ‘ thero was no 
matter,’ 

And proved it—’twas no matter what he said.” 

{Don Juan, canto xL 1.) 

But I believe it to be earlier even than Byron’s 
day. I am out of the way of books of refer¬ 
ence, but is there not a French epigram on the 
subject, and an English imitation of it by the 
wits of Berkeley’s own time, or soon uterP 
At least, such is my impression. Prof. Key 
may have improved the form, but the idea is 
sufficiently obvious to have occurred more than 
once. Weetwoeth Webstee. 


APPOINTMENTB FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Hobsat, Jan. 7, 6 p.m. London Institution: " Art 
and Artist'.” wlui lUnstrstlons, by Mr. H. Fnrnias. 

8 p.m. Viotc^ Institute: '* Umonis In Nature," 
by tiie Bev. Dr. F. A. Walker. 

8.80 p.m. Qeographical: “Journey over the 
Central ^teau ot Atrioa, Irnm Natal to Benguella, 
and past the Souroes ot the Zambesi to the Sources 
ot the Congo." by Mr. F. 8. Amott. 

Tussdat. Jan. 8, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “Clouds 
and Oloudland,” adapted to a Juvenile Auditory, 
V., by Prot. Dewar. 

T p.m. Metropolitan Sdentifio AssoolBtlon : 
“ Oasteropods.” by Mr. 8. Face. 

8 p.m. Biblloal Arohaeology: Anntvereary 
MeotinKa 

8 p.m. Civil Ensineers: “The Compound 
Fiindple applied to Looomotlves," by Mr. E. 
Wortun^on, 
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8.80 p.m. An»hropolo«Io«l: “The Diatritatton 
and Oenaity ot th"* Old Biittah Population of Hamp* 
Bhlro.” by Mr. T. W. Shore; ••The Monument 
known as ‘Kims Oriy’s (Jrave,’ oampcwed with 
TumuU in Olouceatarahlre,” by Mlaa A. W. Buok- 
laode 

WXDsrxsDAT. Jan. 9 ,7 p.m. Sodety of Axis: Jayraile ; 
Xjeo^ure, ** Sow Ohemiata work—«n Bxamplo to 
Bojs and Girto,” II., by Dr. H. B. Anaatr^. ^ , 
fi p.m. Oeologloal; •* Tbo Growth of Orystals 
in IgDaona Hooka after their OoaaoUdation/' and 
••The Tei^ary Volcanos of the Weetem Isles of 
Bootiand.” by Prof. J. W. ^ . , 

8 pm. Mioroaoopioal: “The Special Internal 
Anatomy of Umpoda Krameri, by Mr. A. D. Michael: 
*• Reprodnotion and Multiplication of. Diatoms,' 
l)y the Abb« Count F. Oastraoane. 

8p.m. Elizabethan; “The Educational Value 
of Alt,” by Mrs. 8. A. Barnett. _ ^ _ 

Thttsspat. Jan. lO, a p m. liondonlnstitutlan: " Pyg¬ 
mies," by Prof Flower. , .... 

8pm. EleotiltslBnnlneersiInangnralAdoress, 
by the President, sir Wullam Thomson. 

8 p.m. Mathemadosl: * • Besults of substituting 
DlSerentlal Symbols in the Oeneral Quadrio Ter¬ 
nary Form, and Operating on the Produot of Two 
or more Forms of any Order in Terms of Second 
Differential Coefficients only,” by the PreMde^; 
••A Dieorem In Oomhinations," by Mr. R. W, 
Ohrlstie. 

8 30 p.m. Ant Iguaries. 

Fbioat, Jan. il, f.ao p.m. Oivil Englaeen: Students’ 
Meeting. “ ReMgeration and the ALT^oial Prodno. 
lion of Cold,” by Ur. G. A. Becks. 

8 pm. New Shakspcre : " The Distinotion 
between Olassioal and Sbakepeilan Plot, illustrated 
^e Reoasting of * Macbeth ’ in Classical Form,” 
by Mr. R. Q. Moulton. 

Batosdat, Jen. 18, 8.45 pjn. Botanic : General 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME OEOLOQIGAL BOOKS. 
Geological Hittory of Lake Lahontan. By 
Isnaei Cook Bussell. (Washington: Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office.) In that region of the 
Fat West which lies between the Booky Moun¬ 
tains on the east and the Sierra Nevada on the 
west is a vast stretch of country, for the most 
part arid and desolate, known to the geo- 
nsphers of the United States as “ The G&eat 
Baam." Cat off from connexion with the 
ocean, the surface drainage of the country 
coUects in lakes, which are commonly saline 
and alkaline, wUle thdr shores form desert¬ 
like tracts, relieved only by a few salt-loving 
plmits. ^me of the shallow sheets of water 
are Imown as “ plays lakes,” since th.>^ 
evaporate to dryness in the summer and their 
beds become rednoed to smooth mnd plains, or 
playas. Cbologioal exploration in Nevada has 
shown that at a comparatively recent period 
there must have existed in this area two vast 
sheets of water, which have been termed Lake 
Lahontan and Lake Bonneville. Mr. Bussell, 
working on the geological survey of the Great 
Basin under Mr. GilMrt, has for some years 
past made a special study of the former of these 
Ues ; and the results of his labours are pre¬ 
sented in the work before ns, which forms the 
eleventh volume of the fine series of Survey 
Monog^phs. The ancient lake described in 
this monograph takes its name from Baron La 
Hontan, an early French explorer of the 
head-waters of the Mississippi. Oconpyinga 
depression along the western border of we 
Gmt Basin, at the base of the Sierra Nevada, 
it most have covered a surface of mote than 
8000 square miles. A careful study of this 
fossil lake has led to the oondnsion that it 
did not ovetfiow; and consequently it must 
have retained all the mineral matter which was 
brought in by tributary streams, and was 
eventually deposited either as lacustrine sedi¬ 
ments, or as tufaceons precipitates and other 
desiooation-prodncts. Among these deposits is 
t^ onrious crystalline tnfa known as “thino- 
lite,” which has been elaborately examined by 
Prof. E. S. Dana. It may be remarked inci¬ 
dentally tbat the volume contains much good 
chemical work, relating espeoially to the com¬ 
position of lake-waters and lacustrine deposits. 
To a geologist one ol the most interesting in¬ 
quiries is that relating to the ag^ of Lake 
Lahontan. It nndoabtedly existed daring the 


Quaternary period, and probably did not finally 
dry np until comparatively recent times. In¬ 
deed, the discovery of a chipped implement of 
obsidian in one of the upper laonstrine deposits 
leads to the oonolnsion wat the final rise of the 
lake most have been witnessed by man. Never 
before has the history of a vanished lake been 
BO thoronghly worked oat in all its aspects— 
geological, chemical, physical, and biological. 
Mr. Bnssell is to be cong^tnlated on the pub¬ 
lication of his monograph—a volume present¬ 
ing that thoroughness of execution which of 
late years has characterised all the work of the 
geological survey of the United States. 

Bommeldn og KarmSen med omgiveUer, 
geologisk beslmvne. Af Dr. Hans Beusch. 
^risriania : P. F. Steensballe.) Bdmmeld and 
Karmo are two large islands near the mouth of 
the ECardanger Fjord, on the coast of Norway. 
Their geological structure has been carefully 
studied by Dr. Beusch, of the geological survey 
of Norway, whose re^ts are now given to the 
world in the form of a quarto volnme of nearly 
400 pages. The islands and the neighbonring 
mainland consist of arcbaean, primordial, and 
Silurian rocks, offering in many places a fine 
field for observation and specnlation on meta- 
morphic phenomena. Evidence of the opera¬ 
tion of mechanical forces in modifying the 
stmoture of the rocks is abundant and stnkin^. 
Not only have the hard pebbles of oertom 
conglomerates been so squeezed as to be 
pressed fiat, and stretched out in definite 
directions; bat basic emptive rooks have 
become foliated, while g;ranites have, in many 
oases, acquired a gneissoid structure. Dr. 
Beusch holds the opinion that sedimentary 
rooks may become altered by regional meta¬ 
morphism to such 8m extent as to be finally 
protruded as veritable eruptive masses, and 
thns he seeks to explain the orig^ of certain 
gpranites in the area under examination. 
English geolog^ts, whether they accept his 
views or not, will be g^teful to the author 
for his oonoession to their ling^oistio weakness 
by ^ving appended to his work a copious 
“summary” in English. They may not, 
perhaps, care to follow him into the detmls of 
his work; but they will assuredly be glad to 
learn the oonolnsions of so experienced an 
observer, especially as these conclusions may 
be helpfffi in attacking the p^lexing problems 
suggested by the Scottish Highlands. In fact 
the Highlands of Scotland and the peninsnla 
of Scandinavia form but a single orog^phiool 
s^tem, cat in twain it is true by the depree- 
Bion of the North Sea, yet essentially one in 
structare and origin. At the present time, 
when the subject of Highland arohiteotore is 
provoking so mnoh discussion in g^logioal 
circles. Dr. Bensch’s work is peculiarly welcome; 
for if it does not disclose any very novel views, 
it is at bast a substantial oontribntioa to the 
subject of dynamic metamoiphism. 

The Mineralt of New South fFalee, <fec. By 
A. Liversid^. (Trtibuer.) Fonrteen years 
have passed ^oe I^f. Liversidge first published 
a general description of snob of the minerals of 
New South Wales as had then come to his 
knowledge—a work which at once stamped 
him as a high antbority on the mineralogy of 
the colony. The handsome volume now in onr 
hands is an expansion of the original compila¬ 
tion, strengthened and improved, however, in 
a variety of wuys and sMOompanied by the 
reprint of several papers on rocks and 
meteorites. The remarkable oolleotion ex¬ 
hibited by the author in the Oolonial Exhibi¬ 
tion at South Eensin^on will be fresh in the 
recollection of English mineralogists, and may 
be referred to in'illnstration of his zeal in 
collecting local minerals. Most of the de¬ 
scriptions in the present volume are from the 
author’s personal observation of speoimens, 


while many of the analyses are from his own 
laboratory in Sydney. As coal is the most 
important mineral produot of New South 
Wales, his full account of the coals of the 
colony and their mode of oocorrenoe is peon- 
liarly welcome, thoi^h fastidious mineralogists 
might object to the introduction of such details 
in a work on pure mineralogy. The snbject of 
gold is also treated with much fulness. A 
striking feature in the volume is an excellent 
map of the colony, showing, b^ means of 
oolonrs, the g^g^phioal distribution of those 
mineral substances which are of economic value. 
It would be well if each of the Anstraliaa 
coloniee possessed a record of its mineral 
resources as complete as that which Prof. 
Liversidge has presented to the oldest and 
richest of the group. 

Geology for All, By J. Logan Lobley. 
(Boper & Drowley.) Mnoh ot Mr. Lobley’s 
life has been devote to the interests of geology, 
and he has frequently had occasion to expoimd 
his favourite science on the platform. A oonm 
of leotnres, delivered some time age at the City 
of London College, forms the substance of thhi 
little volnme. It is with much jnstioe that 
Mr. Lobley, in his introdnctoiy chapter, 
laments the lack of interest shown by many 
intelligent people in the teachings of geology. 
Taking six representative counties in England, 
he shows that out of a xiopulation of 5,874,n4 
there are only 157 fellows of the Geological 
Society or members of the Geologpists’ Associa¬ 
tion. The aim of the present work is to 
awaken some interest in geological studies, and 
especially to arouse schoolmasters to the 
necessity of introdnoing the elements of the 
scienoe to their classes, so that intelligent lads 
may not leave school without some knowledge 
of the stmotare of the land they live in. Mr. 
Lobley’s Geology far All, though not free 
from faults, ought to assist in this laudable 
work. It presents in simple, clear, and read¬ 
able form on introduction to the general prind- 
ples of geology, and a broad sketch of the 
history of the stratified rocks. 


Beienee and Geology in Belation to the Uhivenal 
Deluge, By W. B. Galloway. (Sampson Low.) 
Dissatisfied with the glacial theory of modem 
geologists, the Bev. W. B. Galloway here 
seeks to displace it by reviving the old diluvial 
hypothesis, as hdd by Buokland and other 
geological thinkers of a former age. The 
anthor endeavours to explain the phenomena of 
the drift as the effects of a universal deln^ 
dne to a sudden change in the poeition of me 
earth’s axis of rotation. He assumes that a 
vast land area which formerly occupied the 
position of the Padfio Ocean was submerged, 
and thus shifted the earth’s balance. From 
some of the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism 
it has been supposed that the earth has a 
nnclens which revolves differently from the 
main mass of the euth; and to satisfy the oon- 
ditions of this dual rotation Mr. Galloway 
interposes between the nnclens and the rest of 
the globe a layer of qnioksilver, so that when 
the equilibrinm of the earth was disturbed and 
the main body bad altered the position of its 
axis, this free nucleus retains its original 
rotation in a mercurial bath. But perhaps the 
oddest notion in the book is that wUoh is 
advanced to explain, in whole or in part, the 
submergence of the ancient land of the Pacific. 
The anmor believes that chalk and fiint are of 
meteorio origin, and that this aooession of new 
material caused a fiow of water to the opposite 
side of the earth. It certainly requires some 
ingenuity to oooneot the fiood with the origin 
of chalk and flints ; but it is a pity that the 


Dg^uity appears to be so misdirected. No 
amount of keen reasoning can lead to sound 
onolnsions if the premises are nttwly false; 
md we fear that most geologists will leg^ard 
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Mr. Gtslloway’s premises—at aay rate so far as 
nature of chalk and flint is concerned—as 
pure flg^ents of the fancy. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Db. Oboll, has just completed a volume on 
Stellar Evolution and ita Belation to Geological 
Time. It will be published immediately. 

Thb Institution of Electrical Engineers— 
formerly known as the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers and Electricians—will hold their 
first meeting for the year on Thursday next, 
January 10, at 25 Great George-street, West¬ 
minster, when the new president. Sir William 
Thomson, will deliver his inaugural address. 

PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

lisaBBS. Tbubnbb & Co. will publish imme¬ 
diately, as a new volume in their '* Oriental 
Series,” The Life of Hiuen-Ttiang, by the 
Shamans Hwni Li and Yen-tsnng, with a 
Preface containing an Account of the Works of 
l-Tsing, by Prof. Samuel BeaL The present 
volume is intended to supplement the Hitton 
of the Travde of Hiuen-Teiang (Si-yu-kiJ, 
already published in two volumes, and entitlM 
"Buddhist Eecords of the Western World.” 
The original, from which the translation is 
made, is styled " History of the Master of the 
Law of the three Pitakas of the ‘ Great Loving- 
Eindness * Temple,” It was written, probably 
in five chapters, in the first instance by 
Hwui-li, one of Hiuen-Tsiang’s disdpies, and 
aiterwards enlarged and completed in ten 
chapters, by Ten-Thsong, another of his 
followers. xen-Thsong was selected by the 
disciples of Hwui-li to re-arrange and correct 
the leaves which their master had written and 
nidden in a cave. He added an introduction 
and five supplementary chapters. The five 
chapters added by Yen-Thsong are probably 
those which follow the account of Hiuen- 
Tsiang’s return from India, and relate to his 
work of translation in China. Prof. Beal has 
not thought it necessary to reproduce this part 
of the original; his object has been simply to 
complete the "Beooros” already publiihed 
relating to India. 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oliftok ShaXsfsbs Sooisnc. — (Asturdoy. Dk. SS.) 
W. 0. H. OaoBs, Esq., president in we chair.— 
Mr. Albert B. Frey, of New York, recently elected 
a corresponding member, sent some "Random 
Notes on Twelfth Night,” dealing with a few of 
Ae obscure expressions.—A paper on "Twelfth 
Night,” by Mr. Leo. H. Qrfadon, was read, in 
wbioh he said that " As You like it,” and 
Twelfth Night,” Bhakspere’s two most joyous 
|>lays, were emently given to the world, not so 
much as products of long-continued tbof^’ht and 
Industry, as outcomes of pure hilarity of heart, 
trhen leisure gave opportuni^ for playfulness, and 
When the grave and solemn in his mighty nature 
Was laid aside awhile for the sake of smiles and 
sprightUness. Of the two, " Twelfth Night ” is 
the more mirthful, the wealthier in fun and frolic; 
but it is one of the most trying of all plays for 
performers, even of long practice, and no play 
shows more conspicuously how false and deletenous 
is the idea that amateur acting is easily managed. 
Acting, worthy of the apiiellation, is not possible 
without special and original aptitude followed by 
long and careful training. It is one of the finest 
of the fine arts, and is in no ooimexion more con- 
dosively proved to be so than when we have 
Bhakspere^s women before ns. So again with the 
diffloolt part of Malvolio. Few actors can at once 
maintain the dignity of the part (remembering that 
Malvolio is no “ low steward of comedy ”), and 
^eep the character in the tragi-oomio atmosphme 
(idmoet more tragic than comic) to which it 
proper^ belongs. A scene which might very 
beany be conslaiBred the test of an actor’s abilities 


is that one, in particular, with Olivia, so liable to 
exaggeration and demanding such tkoron^ self- 
possession and self-command. In " Twelfth 


paper on " Wolves in Sheep’s Clothing,” taking 
Viola as one of that brilliant group of Shakspere's 
female characters who, for a time, put on man’s 


may be seen how, without the slightest dress under the stress of circumstances. 


tinge of pedantry, Shakspere sets for& his know¬ 
ledge of ancient fable. How aptly, tor instance. 
Dome in the names of Diana and Penthesilea. His 


changing his heroines into boys, Shakspere 
brought them more within the power of his 
actors, and, in so doing, has placed them beyond 


knowledge of classical authors is no more than the scope of our actresses. When we 


would be expected in an em of scholarship. But, 
while never advertising his acquirements, he 
employs his knowledge with a chastity of judg- 


at these characters as a body, we find that they 
comprise the most charming of Shakspere’s 
heroines, and the way in which they preserve their 


ment such as wins and delights without exciting higher wqmanly characteristics is very marked, 
the slightest idea of burnish or deliberate orna- They are all ladies from beginning to end. Bat 
ment. The like may be noticed in the manner in this extreme femininity militates sadly against their 
which he deals with his imagery drawn from success in the rougher part of their new life, 
objective nature. A singularly fine illustration Viola, for instance, is perfection until it comes to 
of the great poet's way of teaching is supplied in fighting, and then the contrast between herself 
that beautiful and fascinating passage where and Sebastian becomes very apparent. All these 
Viola asks Sebastian if he is " a spirit.” Shakspere ladies marry men very info^r to themselveB. It 
clearly understoodSt.Paul, whichismorethanmony would be interesting to know where Shakspere 
proferaonal theologians have done. The true and met with this type of heroine, marvellously 
great poet is not only a musical singer and a endowed as to the affections and &e understand- 
p^nter of beautiful pictures but an expositor of ing. It is one of the many questions wUoh make 
Divine realities. Wherefore he should always be our ignorance of his life so deplorable. 

approached with reverence and an earnest desire — —--- — 

that we may be quickened into sympathy with TINP ART 

him. For withoat sympathy there can never be r i m c i. 

any real insight. Approaching Shakspere with THE NATURE OF THE EGYPTIAN 

such desire, we soon discover that his uttmanoes in « KA.” 

reference to the wise and true come as an - , . , . . 


apocalypse. When people say they do not care for fsiNOB I had the pleasure—now more than ten 
Shakspere, it is a confession that they are not yoaxe ago—of first introducing the Ka to 
advanced enough to comprehend him. We none readers of the Aoadeuy, that shadowy and 
Of us praise him. We simply rejoice in him and fantastic personage has enjoyed a career of 


LasMr oi_ me thankful. To praise him is only to be unexampled brilliancy. It has been his snod 
:eat LiO^g- ImperMaent.—Mr. John Taylor read a paper fortune to possess a singular fascinatioii for 

“5 students of^e reHgion*W philosophy of 
nstwoe by ‘‘ Twelfth Night ” raised the qwstion of p-gypt. Hjg functions, his v^rahip 

smples, and Shakspere s relation to the Puritans, it Mcomes an iv_ t*' 

ited in ten interesting study to try to discover from the plays ^ ext^rdin^ su^sfataons 

iher of his what werJhisoTO religious views. Dr. Karl e 4 of whi^ he became the nucleus, ^vo been 
ited by the h» his recent work cites only pasrages to show that >“®de the subject of m much patient research 


the great dramatist was an utter cUsbeliever in as if he were an 


script, or an 


Divine Btevelatlon and in the doctrine of a future obscure natur^ phenomenon. The meaning of 
life. But numerous quotations can be given in the word Ka, it may be remembered, was long 
which the immortality of the soul is taken for misunderstood. Bmgsoh, in his Hieroglyphic 
granted. That there was a sentimental leaning Dictionary, explains it as “ la personne, 
m Shakspere towards the unreformed faith may be I’individu. I’^tre ”; and so recently as 1877, the 
fairlv^it^, but there are insuperable diffloultles jate Dr. Birch continued to translate Ka by 

“ person ”-as, for instance, in his volume of 

speak, with mediaevaf ecdesiastidsm, Shakspere ^ 

wae not a Boman Oa^olio, and the mere fact of hifl en Ka e» ( to the ^ ) w rendered 


mildnees towards Romanism may evince that he was 


the person of.” One year later. 


not a Puritan. Though we vainly seek for piuisages however, Ptof, Maspero and Mr. Le Pe^e 
reflecting upon or sneering at the customs and Benouf, working at the same class of inscrip- 
doctrines of the Church of Borne, Shakspere tions, came independently and simultaneously 
treats of these points only in such way as any to the conclusion that the Ka was a purely 
liberal-minded member of the Ohufch of England impersonal conception, answering, according to 
would at the prerent ^y speak of them without Prof. Maspero’s view, to the Doppelganger of 


«IUO DCATAWOe UA VUO V/UUJVU UA GiUKMUiUs t&TO J*'' i. ^ 9 a* *3 m « 

repeatedly adduced with implied acceptation.—A supported by the evident of a large 

paper by|Mrs. 0.1. Spencer, on " MslvoUo as the »»'i“her of texts, were so conolustve as to be 
AUeged Type of the Puritan,” was read, dealing acMpted by the whole body of Egypt- 

With Hunter’s views on the subject, as propounded ologists; sinoe when the Ka has been under- 
in his Neu flbutratiens, and showing that his whole stood as a sentient, bodiless, " counterfeit pre¬ 
reasoning is of the style of the inverted pyramid sentiment” of the man, inseparable from Mm 


order of architecture. In it he has done great during life, eurvivinj 
injustice both to Shakspere and to Malvolio. If destined to be reunitec 
Shakspere had intended to satirise the Puritans, to come That reunio 

’‘S v'; i* ““ the fulfilment of man 

admirably-drawn character, but ho U not the ^ naasaire of the ar 
Puritim as such a masterhimd would have delineated P^sage or mere 


during life, surviving him after death, and 
destined to be reunited with Mm in the world 
to come. That reunion, however, depended oU 
the fulfilment of many conditions, such as the 
safe passage of the soul through the perils of 


ing life would not have disposed him to sympathise liable to perish from starvation. Hence 
with the gravity and other-worldliness of the the large amount of real property vested at all 
Puritan. Yet he would surely have given ns a periods in the hands of the priesthood for the 
character of more depth than this. Poor Malvolio foundation of oblations in perpetuity. Hence, 
seems fated to be a victim. Mr. Hunter, to lend also, those stores of miniature loaves, ducks, 
mpport to his argument, gives a tot^yerronwus gazelle-haunches, &o., in glazed ware, which 
view of the 'Cbarre^tor, wMch fa jiu t one of that less wealthy were wont to bury with their 


valuable and yet sometimes faying person—a 


3 wealthy were wont to bury with their 
Want of space forbids me to enter more 


devoted famUy servant of the old ^Bhobl, whose - ^ ® 

self-esteem does not aUenate our sympathy. »t len^ mto the Msto^ of the ia, about 
Olivia’s kind judgment of iiitn and the Duke’s ^hom I have already^written so frequently in 
gra^ous command respecting him find truer these columns. It is, moreover, a subject 
echo in our hearts than Mi. Hunter's misrepie- wMch Prof. Maspero has made completely his 
sentationB.—The President read on anonymous own, and wMoh is best studied in his worn. 
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Among the latest oontributiona to what may 
be otdled the litetature of the Ka are Mr. 
Petrie’s chapter on the so-called “Banner- 
name,” whion I especially noted when review¬ 
ing A Season in (The Acadeuy, May^ 5, 
1888), and Dr. A. Wiedemann’s recent arncle 
on The Immortality of the Soul according to 
Ancient Egyptian Doctrine (“ Die XJnsterbuch- 
keit der Seele naoh altagyptischer Lehre ”), in 
which the Ka of necessity plays an important 
part. Dr. Wiedemann’s definition of the Ka 
differs somewhat from that of Prof. Maspero, 
who calls it “the double,” and from that of 
Mr. I,e Page Benouf, who calls it “ the genius.” 
The Ka, according to Dr. Wiedemann, is “ the 
personality,” or “ individn^ty ” ; that is to 
say, “ the imag^ which a man’s name recalls to 
the mind’s eye of those who have known him.” 

“Similar thoughts,” he says, “have led other 
nations to lofty conceptions, and have moved 
them, as in the case of Plato, to explain personality 
as the antithesia of person on philosophicm 
grounds; but the Egyptian, being incapable of 
abstract ideas, gmve to this personality a purely 
material form, which exactly corresponded to the 
man, and was his second self, his Doppelganger. In 
countlees representations subsequent to 1800 n o., 
we see the king in the presence of the gods, while 
behind him stands his Ka, shown as a little man 
with the ruler’s own features. , . . Here the 
personality appears as companion to the person, 
dolDR what he does, and following him, as a man 
is foOowed by his shadow. So early, however, as 
the time of Amenophis III., about 1500 b.o., the 
Egyptians had gone farther than this, and had 
completely separated the personality from the 
person, ^ns the king frequently appears before 
his own personality, which grasps the symbols of 
divinity, the ruler’s staff and the emblem of life. 
Before it stands the king with various offerings, 
imploring heavenly gifts for himself; whereunto 
the personality makes answer; * I give unto thee 
all life, all duration, all power, all health, all joy. 
For thee I conquer the people of Nubia, that thou 
mayst decapitate them.’ . . . The separation 
between personality and person is not, however, 
thoroughly and systematically carried out. Urey 
are undoubtedly two separate beings, but they are 
BO far one that they can only exist through and 
with each other. Only so long as the ITa is with 
him does the man live, and only at the moment of 
death does the Ka leave him. But herein we per¬ 
ceive a difference in their mutual relationship. 
The Ka can exist without the body, but not so the 
body without the Ka. Yet the Ka Is not there¬ 
fore a loftier and more spiritual being. It is to 
the full as material as the body itself, needing the 
sustenance of food and drink, and suffering from 
hxmger and thirst when depriv^ thereof.” 

If I had not already arrived at certain other 
condnaions in reference to the true nature of 
the Ka, 1 think that the foregoing passages in 
Dr. Weidemann’s interesting article would surely 
have suggested them to me. I placed those 
conclusions before the readers of the Aoabbmy 
in the review of Mr, Petrie’s book* already 
referred to, expressing at the same time the 
hope that I might return to the subject later 
on. If 1 now do so at an earlier date than 1 
at first proposed, I must plead Dr. Weide¬ 
mann’s artide as my apology. 

I ventured, as it may be remembered, to sug¬ 
gest that the Ka stood for the life—in a word, for 
the “ vital prindple ”; and in support of this 
view, I pointed out the dose and significant 
connexion which is invariably seen to subsist 
between the Ka and the “ Ankh,” or emblem 
of life. To' the illustrations which I then 
adduced from various monuments, it would be 
easy to add many more. The royal Ka, as Dr. 
We^emaim remarks, is represented in the bas- 
reliefs sometimes in attendance, as it were, 
behind the king, sometimes face to face 'with 
his royal prototype; bqt always, to the best 
of my remembrance, with the “ Ankh ” in one 
or Mth hands. In Plate 151 of Bossellini's 


MonumenU Storiei, Amenhotep III. is depicted 
in the act of advancing towards Ehem with a 
Ubation-vase in each hand, followed by his 
Ka -, the Ka 'with the so-called “bamner- 
name ” (f.e., Ea-name) on his head, surmounted 
by the p^ent-orowned hawk, emblem of 
Horns. The £a-fignre carries a long staff 
terminating in a bust of the king, above which 
is inscribed “ Suten Ea Ankh Ta ” (query, 
taui ?) i.e,, “ Boyal Ka, Life [of the] Lord of 
the Lwd.” Again, “ life ” as the translation 
of Ka makes sense of a passage in the Book of 
the Dead (ch^. xxx.), the obsourity of which 
was long am points out by Mr. IjO Page 
Benouf.* ^e deceased, addressing the heart- 
scarab, says: “ entuk Ea em Ehat-a,” which 
is currently understood as “ Thou art [a] Ka 
in my body ”—a phrase devoid of meaning if 
we translate Ka by “ double,” Mm\ov, or 
“ genius,” but which is perfectly intellipblet 
if read as “ Thou art life in my body.” The 
same reading holds ^;ood, as it seems to me, 
of other texts quoted in this connexion by Mr. 
Benouf ; and I cannot help thinking that the 
customary form of oath, “ by the Ka ” of 
the king, is interpreted with more probabil¬ 
ity by “ life ” than by either “ double,” 
MctKoir or “genius.” So again, if we turn 
to the inscription graven on the throne 
of the statue of Eing Ba-ian ^r Ehian), 
recently discovered at Bubastis. Here, under 
each royal cartouche, we find the words Ka-f 
Meri, signifying " loving his Ka," of which 
M. NaviUe remarked in his report (Aoadbuy, 
April 14, 1888) “ that he should be the wor¬ 
shipper of his Ka (i.e, of himself) is a very 
curious circumstance.” Bead, however, as 
“ loving his life,” the motto is seen to he 
natural enough. If, in short, it be accepted as 
standing for the “ vital principle,” much that 
is obscure and contradictory in texts relating 
to the Ka, much that is fantastic in his cult, 
becomes susceptible of rational explanation. 

If, however, my proposed definition throws a 
dearer light upon some of the phrases quoted 
by Mr. Le Pag;e Benouf, I readily admit that 
others require to be translated as he translates 
them, namely, by ttSai\or or “ image.” But in 
these and other similar instances, the word Ka, 
as it seems to me, stands for Ea-statue (t.e. the 
funerary statue of the deceased), in which sense 
the true meaning of Ka remains unaltered. 
For the Ea-statue, as Prof. Maspero has 
shown, was not a mere portrait-statue executed 
in memory of the dead; it 'was an artificial 
body made expressly for the benefit of the Ka. 

“ Comme sur la terre, I’komme avait besoin d’un 
corps pour subsister; male le cadavre d5&gu4 par 
I’embaumement ne rappelalt plus que de loiu la 
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* Mr. Le Page Benouf offers an ingenious 
explanation, founded on an apparently parallel 
passage in a Magical Papyrus at Leyden, where 
there occurs a formula for the protection of a 
person from the effects of smu m Kkat-f, Here the 
word smu, signifying “image,” is quoted as 
indicating the same meaning for Ka. “ In both 
passages, tbs reference is to some sacred figure 
traced by nature or by art, or perhaps accidentally 
placed upon the body of a person, and acting as a 
talisman either for good or for ill.” See Le Page 
Benouf “ On the True Sense of an Important 
Egyptian Word ” (Transaetions of the Soriety of 
Bib. Arch., vol vi., p. 498. 1878). 

t The heart-scarab was a large scarabmus of 
hard stone, the under side engraved with chap, 
xxx. of 21W Book of the Dead, beginning “ Ob, 
my Heart, which came to me from my mother! 
My Heart, which was mine upon earth,” &o. 
Placed inude the chest of the mummy, this 
Bcarabaeus, in virtue of its magioal properties, 
served as a substitute for the actual heart, which 
had been removed by the embalmers. Seeing that 
the heart is the most essentially vital of organs, I 
venture to think that the above reading—“ Thou 
art life in my body”—is hereby strongly 
confirmed. 


forme du vivant (Z’Artheologio Kgyptwms, chap, 
iii., p. 121).” 

Translate Ka by "life,” and the Ea-statue 
also becomes more intelligible than before. 
The “ life ” needed a body in which to abide, 
just as it needed bread, meat, fruits, wine and 
milk for its sustenance. Accepting Ka in the 
sense of “ life,” one is, however, compelled to 
reject the theory which interpreted the funerary 
statue as a material “support” for the im¬ 
material double. The true Ka would inform 
the statue, dwell within it, feel through it, ae 
the “ life ” informs, inhabits, and feels through 
the li'ving body; and this 1 believe to have 
been the sense in which it was understood by 
the Egyptians. 

The Egyptians, who defined man as consist¬ 
ing of a Body, a Soul, an Intelligence or Spirit, 
a Shadow, a Name, and a Ea, can scarcely be su^ 
posed to have omitted the “ life ” hrom so careful 
a category. Yet, if the Ka is not the life, that 
all-essential principle is unrepresented in their 
human microcosm. As Dr. Wiedemann justly 
observes, the ancient Egyptian was incapable 
of absixact ideas; hence it follows that 
vitality was necessarily conceived of by 
him as a separate entity. We our¬ 
selves speak figuratively of the life as 
going out of the body” at the moment of 
death; but the Egyptians believed not only 
that it went out, but that it thenceforth led 
independent existence. They saw that 
while the man lived, he nourished his life («.«., 
his Ea) with the foods and drinks whion he 
consumed; and they naturally concluded, from 
their concrete point of view, that the Ea, on 
deserting the 'body, needed a oontinuonoe of 
the same support. Finding it impossible to 
reconcile the material needs of the Ea with the 
immaterial theory of the “ doable,” M. 
Pierret, in a footnote to chap. ov. of his trans¬ 
lation of the Livre dee Marts, says: “Jecrois 
que le Ea exprime la substance oorporelle, la 
personae mat4rielle, I’individualit^ de la 
chair.” The oorpor^ substance is, however, 
fully accounted for already by the body, the 
EA^, ol the E^ptian microcosm ; whereas, by 
accepting the Ea as the personification of the 
life,” we not only steer clear of contradic¬ 
tions on the one hand and of gross materialism 
on the other, but we at once understand how 
it was that the disembodied Ea became 
dependent upon the periodical renewal of food- 
ofrarin^, and why, fmling such, he perished. 
When he perished, the “ life ” of the deceased 
became extinct, and extinction was the greatest 
of calamities. It annihilated the dead man’s 
prosp^ts of ultimate re-union 'with his Ea, 
Ids “ life,” and it deprived him of immortality. 

It may be that even daring life, the Ea in 
some sense led a twofold, u not a distinct, 
existence. Those scenes referred to by Dr. 
Wiedemann, in which the king is represented 
as propitiating his own Ka -with prayers and 
offerings, can scarcely be otherwise accounted 
for. They imply at all events a recognition of 
the life as something apart from the mortal 
man. From the words put into the mouth of 
the Ka, we gather the tenour of the king’s 
supplications: “ I give unto thee all Life, all 
duration, all power, all health, all joy,” these 
being precismy such boons as the personified 
vital principle might be supposed to grant. 

Of the vital principle per se something 
remains to be said. When I 'wrote upon this 
subject in the Aoadehy eight months ago, it 
womd seem that I failed to express myself as 
clearly as I could have wished. Prof. Maspero 
apprehended my meaning, and does me the 
honour to accept my definition of the nature of 
the Ea; but I find that by some readers I 
was understood to mean the “breath,” by 
others, the ciroalation of the blood, and so 
forth. But the action of the lunn and the 
heart are secondary causes. )i7bat 1 desire to 
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express by “the vital principle ” is that trans¬ 
mitted energy which must undoubtedly have 
descended from the primal source of life to all 
who live, or have lived, upon earth. That 
physical first cause is a problem which the 
ancient £|;yptians can scarry be supposed to 
have considered very curiously. Yet ttie kings 
traoed their descent from the sun-god; and 
the fiTa-name, from its first appearance in the 
inscriptions of Seneferu (Illra Dynasty), is 
invariably surmounted by the emblem of 
Homs. It would be strange enough if modem 
sdenoe were some day to confirm the genealog;y 
of the Pharaohs. 

Amsua B. Eowabbs. 


00BBE8P0NDEN0E. 

“ NOTBS OF THB PEDTOIPAL PI0TUBB8 IN THE 
EOTAL GAELEEY AT VENICE.” 

National QaUery: Deo. SI, 1868. 

As your notice of my handbook to the Boyal 
Gallery at Venice, which appeared in the 
Academy of December 22, is prefaced by a 
remark likely to create misconception on a 
matter relatmg to my official duties, I shall 
feel obliged by your allowing me to correct it. 

It happens that these little handbooks of 
mine are the result of notes made in Conti¬ 
nental galleries during such leisure as my brief 
annual bolide affords. But, quite irrespective 
of this fact, I beg to add that I am in no way 
responsible for the delay which has occurred in 
issuins the new edition of the larger “ Foreign 
Schools ” catalogue of pictures in the National 
Gallery, for the simple reason that the revision 
of that work has not been committed to 
my care. Charles L. Eastlake. 


It was not my intention to implv that Mr. 
Eastlake was in any way responsible for the 
delay in issuing a new edition of the larg;er 
catalogue of the National Gallery (Foreign 
Schools), and I regret that my words were 
open to such an interpretation. 

The Writer of the Notice. 


NOrSS ON ABT AED ABaSAEOLOQT. 
Besides the Boyal Academy, there will be 
opened next week two exhimtions at the Fine 
Society’s in New Bond Street—a collec¬ 
tion of fifty drawinn of “The Queen’s Navy,” 
by Mr. W. L. Wyflie; and what is described 
as a “diampion” photographic exhibition. 
The Camera Club will also open on Mon^y 
the second of their “ one-man ” photographic 
exhibitions, consisting of large direct pictures in 
latinnm, by Mr. Harry Tolley, of Nottingham, 
he usual winter exhibition at the Grosvsnor 
will not, we understand, be ready till a fort¬ 
night later. 

The Society of Lady Airtists will hold its 
annual exhibition of paintings, etchinjn, and 
sculpture in the Drawing-room G^ery, 
Egyptian Piccadilly, in the spring. The 
days for sending in paintings are March 4 and 
5; for sculpture, March 11. 

The January number of the Century QuBd 
Hobby Horse i» interesting from the literary, and 
very attractive from the artistic, point of view. 
The magazine is now issued directly from the 
Chiswick Press, so that it is under the most 
direct control of its editors. The principal 
illustration this time is a good photogravure 
from the Queen’s Tintoret at Hampton Court— 
“The Nine Muses.” The head and tail-pieces 
are, as usual, exquisite, and essentially decora¬ 
tive. We welcome Mr. Home’s brief and 
sympathetic account of James Gibbs, the 
architect to whom London owes the Great St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and the delightful little 
church of St. Mary-le-Strand. But the principal 


literary contribution is a most excellent chapter 
by Mr. Eegan Paul on “ English Prose Style.” 
This was first given as a lecture at Bedford 
College. We hope the ladies—by whom, as a 
rule, the very existence of the art of style is 
unsuspected—^marked, learnt, and inwardly 
digest what Mr. Kegan Paul told them. And 
if they did not, here is again their diance—the 
chance of the great public too! 

Though we do not greatly care for Mr. L. 
Muller’s etching from “S^ool Belles,” a 
picture by Mr. Vrei Morgan, the Art Journal 
begins its new year in a promising manner 
with an excellent study by Mr. Claude Phillips 
on the French painter of romantic history. A, 
J. P. Laurens. Mrs. Sitwell’spaper, on “Types 
of Beauty in Benaissance and Modem Art,” is 
interesting; and Mr. Bichard Davey’s, on 
portraits of Mary Stuart, very opportune. The 
new feature of the magazine is an illustrated 
supplement, entitled Art and Industries. This 
may be made a very interesting and useful 
addition, if it is kept dear from suspidon of 
trade advertisement. 

The January number of the ScoBUh Art 
Bfview —^whioh is now published in London by 
Mr. Elliot Stock—contains two plates: (1) an 
etching by Mr. William Hole after James Maris, 
which will be familiar to those who are fortunate 
enough to possess the catalogue of the Edin¬ 
burgh Exhibition of 1886; and (2) a rraroduc- 
tion of a drawing of a head by G^rge Clausen. 
Among the literary contents we may notice 
some stanzas by Mr. Gosse, entitled “Old 
Morality”; the first of a series of practical 
papers on “ Etching and Etchings,” by Mr. 
Frank Short; and an illustrated artide on 
“ Bomau Modela” 


THE STAGE. 

“Macbeth” at the lycbom. 

A PERFORMANCE of “Maobeth”by actors of 
intelligence, the rolling forth of the great 
words of Shakspere, the presentation of the 
scenes with which his mind was inspired in 
the most august of its periods, could, of 
course, never fail to be interesting; but no 
performance of “Macbeth” that has been 
given in our time has been attended with 
such promise of legitimate excitement as that 
to which we were invited last Saturday. 
The policy, now seemingly established in 
permanence at the Lyceum—whether for 
good or ill—of paying the utmost atten¬ 
tion to scenic effect, would, it was felt, 
at all events result in the aoonmulatiom 
of external adornment, of all manner of pomp 
and circumstance, in the representation of the 
play. The most engaging as well as the 
most original of contemporary English com¬ 
posers had promised music which was to 
supersede Lock’s— which has held the stage 
during two hundred years. The sympathetic 
actress whom not to admire is, whether in 
England or America, to be that which Lady 
Teazle, with the wisdom of her sex, entirely 
declin^ to be—“out of the fashion”— 
was to act for the first time a part which, 
unlike her more familiar part of Juliet, makes 
from end to end upon its exponent the claim 
of tragedy. And how was that claim to be 
responded to ? Lastly, the actor whose place 
for the last twelve years has been the letting 
one upon the stage was to repeat, with prob¬ 
ably some modifications or some emphasis, 
and with in any case the weight of an added 
experience, a performance whose merits had 
been strongly contested, though a performance 
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which was very far from beug the failure 
that certain rough and irresponsible criticism 
had elected to declare it. 

As there can be no manner of need for the 
discussion in the Academy of all the details 
of a production discussed already with great 
elaboration elsewhere, and as I have little dis¬ 
position to write the thoussnd-and-first paper 
on “ Macbeth,” and to narrate with cheerful 
sir of novelty the adventures of its iramtUi* 
pertotMe —as if the world were now hearing 
of them for quite the first time—^let it be 
said at once, and briefiy, that the promise of 
interest was entirely fulfilled. “ Macbeth,” 
as it is now given, will be a brilliant and a 
justified success; and, if one were inclined to 
differ tar more than, with a merely superficial 
knowledge, one would venture to differ from 
the interpretation which some leading expo¬ 
nents therein essay to set forth, one would I 
yet forgive much for the satisfaction of know- i 
ing that the leading actor of the time is now ' 
occupied nightly in a task quite worthy of 
his position and his strength. The “ Faust ” 
of Goethe is one thing. The “Faust” of 
Mr. Wills is another. Some debt we owe to 
Mr. Irving for his missionary service to the j 
German poet—he set people reading Goethe I 
who had listened to the verse of Mr. Wills. 

But now the real thing—the substance, and 
not the name of it—^is at the theatre. No 
after-course is required, either as penance or 
as pleasure. The poet who furnishes the 
title furnishes, too, the matter of the evening’s 
occupation. ( 

On the question of scenic effect, I have to t 
avow myself a little heretical and rebellious, ( 
and to repeat an opinion that a too great 
reality in the accessory and ornament does 
tend to divert attention from the business of 
the play. But, though there are plays— 
Sheridan’s “ Bivals,” as it was done at the 
Haymarket, is one of them, and 1 am not sure 
but that “ l^meo and Juliet,” as it was done 
at the Lyceum, is not another—of which the * 
action is somewhat effaced and its effect | 
interfered with by a too opulent exhibition of ! 
the decorator’s craft, there are others in which | 
everything that may be done, if it be done I 
well, is an aid to the imagination, rather than 
a weight about its feet. “ Macbeth ” is one 
of these. What adornment can be given to it 
must be given ohiefiy by the provision of back¬ 
ground—background varied and significant, 
the true art of the scene-painter, which, 
unlike the parade of foreground properties, 
enters into no competition uith the realities 
of the figure, but is pure art and pure accom¬ 
paniment, even more when it is at its beet 
than when it is less perfect. The scenery 
with which Mr. Hawes Craven and his fellows 
have endowed the present revival of “ Mac¬ 
beth,” with its studied illumination, its weird 
obscurity, its fiushed sunsets—a very “por¬ 
tent,” like Mr. Albert Gtood win’s—is conceived 
and executed in the spirit of the play; and 
one could no more find fault with it than 
one could find fault with the selected words 
in which Mr. Browning, as in “ Ivan Ivano- 
vitch ” or in “ The F%ht of the Duchess,” 
sets about his figures the landscape that is 
proper to them, or by which Mr. Thomas 
Hardy stntches the horizon of the heath 
behind the stately lines of bis Bthelberta or 
his Bathsheba, and folds the darkness of the 
country night round his Eustaoia Yye. 
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So mooh tben for the scenery. It is extra¬ 
ordinarily helpful and poetic, and those nrho 
pass before it are gronp^ with singular skilL 
Of the technical qualities of Sir Arthur 
Sulliran’s music there can no doubt be little 
question; but what is yet more eyident—what 
an outsider in these matters may quite safely 
pronounce upon—is its dramatic significance, 
its poetic suggestiveness. 'Whether in maroh- 
moyement, in passages weird and ominous, or 
in a strain that is serene and radiant—like the 
ezquimte chorus that surprises the playgoer 
at the end of the cauldron scene—it is aUke a 
contribution of high yalne to one’s entrance 
into the spirit of the play. And haying said 
this, the way is cleared for some expression of 
opinion on the acting. Those actors who are 
engaged in secondary parts may possibly haye 
perceiyed a measure of truth in Samuel John¬ 
son’s remark that the play “ has no nice dis¬ 
criminations of character.” They, at least, 
will hardly dispute the accuracy of the ori- 
tioiam that ” the eyents are too great to admit 
the influence of particular dispositions,” and 
that "the course of the action necessarily 
determines the conduct of the agents.” For 
that is, after all, only another way of saying 
that, for stage purposes, the secondary cha¬ 
racters in ” Macbeth ” cannot be made extra¬ 
ordinarily efiectiye. Mr. Webster’s agreeable 
personality does, indeed, suffer him to be 
pleasant as Malcolm. Of course, there is no 
reason why Mr. Hayiland should not be 
gracious as the King. Mr.Wenman,asBanquo, 
is moderately forcible. Mr. Alexander is a 
goodlyMacdi^; and in the little part of Siward 
we get at all erents all that we haye a right 
to expect when we can hear the ripe rich 
utterance of Mr. Howe. As the Porter 
—a character most reasonably restored, it 
seems—Mr. Johnson has a brief but excellent 
ohanoe for the quaintest of low comedy. Miss 
Coleridge appears most suitably as the young 
gentlewoman in waiting, who has heard 
“ what she should not ”; and by allotting to 
three ladies the parts of the witches, gene^y 
played by the most grotesque and ungainly of 
men, Mr. Irying has, as far as that matter 
goes, done a seryice. But Dr. Johnson is so far 
right that if the secondary parts were played 
quite perfectly, Macbeth ” would not gain 
yery yisibly in effectiyeness, while, if they 
were plaj^ quite poorly, the piece might 
remain impressiye. It is the function, prac¬ 
tically, of Macbeth and of Lady Macbeth alone, 
to excite now our horror and now our sym¬ 
pathy ; and—with whatever qualifications we 
may choose to make—^tbe function is fulfilled 
largely when those parts are in the hands of 
Hr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. 

Miss Terry’s being the new assump¬ 
tion, her’s it was that excited the ^eatest 
curiosity. Persons whose conception of 
Lady Macbeth is sharply defined, and 
somewhat inflexible, and u based more or 
less on the stage traditions which the 
country actress has inherited from Mrs. 
Biddons—the tradition of a demon somehow 
not completely unsezed—cannot accept Miss 
Terry as satisfactory, and nobody is invited 
to accept her as entirely ideal. The very 
view she takes of the part is, at least uncon¬ 
sciously, one must venture to say, affected 
by her own personality. But how is this admis¬ 
sion in itself to be construed into blame, when 
we remember that after all the personality of 


the player is the whole of his material ? It 
is the instrument to which the dramatist’s 
music has of necessity to be adapted. Miss 
Terry’s uses of that instrument are, in cer¬ 
tain passages of her Lady Macbeth, quite 
other than any she has mtherto employed. 
Her Lady Macbeth, instead of emphasising 
her limitations, reveals some hitherto nnsus- 
peoted resource. Obviously, for pure terror, 
for a ghostly and gruesome impressiveness, 
she cannot do with the sleep-waking scene 
what, to speak of our own generation only, 
has been done with it by Bistori. But she 
fills it, for almost the first time, with infinite 
pathos; and if one of the functions of tragedy 
is “to purify by terror,” the other is “to 
purify by pity.” Effective in the murder 
scene. Miss Terry is almost commanding in 
the banquet. Gracious and earnest and 
serious, to Macbeth she can be exquisitely 
tender. The line— 

“ Ton lack the season of all natares—sleep ”— 
was never said to Macbeth before with so 
much of explanation in the tone, or with so 
much of oomforting quietude. One criticism- 
in the nature of a suggestion rather—I should 
like to make beyond saying broadly that the 
performance wants without doubt some further 
indication of evil. In our realistio day— 
when the human “ document ” is studied by 
the creative artist so closely in every phase of 
its disease and its sanity—is there no method 
of implying, and no reasonableness in imply¬ 
ing, Lady Macbeth’s nervous instability at 
some earlier stage than that of the sleep¬ 
walking scene ? From a single visit perhaps 
one judges wrongly and roughly; but if my 
memory is to be trusted, or 3 my observation 
was properly alert, the new Lady Macbeth 
made, with nothing less than the usual sud¬ 
denness of her forerunners, the transition 
from vigour to collapse. 1 can conceive that 
even the line that I have quoted might be 
taught to bear the message and convey the 
hint of Lady Macbeth’s own condition. Had 
she herself, with such a Fast behind her and 
such a Future almost within sight—^had she 
herself “ the season of all natures ” ? 

Macbeth—dominated by the supernatural, 
but of desperate courage in the presence of 
all possible oombinations of men—who, what¬ 
ever may have been “long the subject of 
conjugal debate ” (to quote from Mr. 
Comyns Carr’s extremely able pamphlet), was 
oertmly a thousand times more averse to 
enoountering the moment of the murder than 
to enoountering any array of armed men in 
battle—Macbeth is presented by Mr. Irving, 
in the main, with eztraordini^ force, feel¬ 
ing, and subtlety. 'Whatever may Im the 
theory of the actor as to the facility with 
wMch the suggestion of foul pla^ was em¬ 
braced, and whatever may be his skill—^to my 
mind it is extreme skill—in suggesting the 
first fears or the last recklessness, it is certain 
that Mr. Irving muses no jot of opportunity 
in delivering with fire or pathos all that is 
grand in the language or toncbiug in the 
thought of the character. And if, ^ter the 
murder scene, nothing is folly its equal in effec¬ 
tiveness, until there comes the crowded hour 
in which Macbeth is told of his wife’s death, 
and the moment when it is revealed to him 
that “joggling fiends” can 

“ keep the word of promise to our ear. 
And brMk it to our hope ’’— 


Aat is, at least, partly because there ia 
in the play it^ a cmrtain pause in the 
splendour of its action. The pause is 
at all events not long or not final; and 
now, as thirteen years ago, the play’s 
end, as Mr. Irving interprets it, is of 
superb effectiveness, to summon our admira¬ 
tion for the courage, almost our pity for the 
fate, of its main character. This Lyceum 
revival—whether by its general spirit or by 
the combined breadth and sensibility of those 
impersonations on which attention is most 
conoentrated—must be recognised as a boon 
to the public. Having regard to the immen¬ 
sity of the effort, the “ shortcomings,” are 
comparatively few, and no labour accomplished 
with such thoroughness can ever have been 
undertaken without delight. 

Fbxdbbick WxniioBB. 


STAGS NOTES. 

Place am enfants! Drury Lane Pantomime 
was not made for them. Nothing of the kind ! 
Adelphi melodrama was not made for them. 
Nothing of the kind! Then let these wait till 
next week. But there are three entertainments 
suited for children in London; and we will 
say what they are. One of them is Ur. Savile 
Olarke’s version of “Alice in Wonderland.” 
It is played daily at the Globe Theatre, by a 
cast not by any means inoompetont to deal 
with it. Another is Miss Bosina Filippi’s 
children’s pantomime—" Goody Two-shoes,” 
done every afternoon at the Court. This is 
arranged skilfnlly, and even sympathetioally. 
Both for the book of the words and for its 
interpretation something is to be said. But 
the really beautiful thing to see—and it is 
happily humorous too—is of course the C^ra 
Oomique performance of the “ Real Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” in which the three chief parts are 
played by Mr. Somerset, Miss Mary Rorke, 
and the admirable child-actress Yera Beringer. 
The play itself is so genuinely charming that 
people might be impressed favourably with any 
decent interpretation of it. Yet it ia not until 
Yera Beringer has been seen as the Little Lord 
that the best judges can express themselves as 
perfectly satisfied. For her performance is 
just as full of good breeding as it is full of 
devemess, and, the part ^ing what it is, 
therein lies half of the performaaoe’s merit. 
Mr. Somerset’s more than elderly nobleman ia 
a distingnished and engaging wreck. Miss 
Mary Rorke’s unvarying stage tact, her woman¬ 
liness, the exceptional quality of her voice— 
together with her knowledge how to nse it— 
cannot but ensure for the representation of the 
obaraoter of the young widow something more 
than justice—charm. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Fbok Messrs. Ang;ener & Co. we have received: 

Beet^ven't Nine Symphoniee arranged for 
the pianoforte by Mr, E. Pauer. It is only the 
few who can read and enjoy a full score. 
Most people require to hear uie music played. 
A pianoforte is always to hand—not so an 
orchestra. Beethoven’s master works demand 
constant study, so that pianoforte trans¬ 
criptions of them are necessities. Musicians 
who first become acquainted with the Sym¬ 
phonies by the aid of a colourless k^-board 
will find the music of absorbing mterest, 
and later on the life and colour supplied by 
the orchestra will enhance their pleasure. And 
those who play them over after having heard 
them performs—if only they have a retentive 
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Memory and a UtUe imagination—will 
mentally, not the sonnds of the wanoforte, but 
tiiose olthe orchestra. Mr. E. Pauer hM 
aooomplishdd luB task most succossfullyi Of 
course the transcriptions—especially of the 
latw Symphonies—cannot possibly be easy 
playing, but everything has been done to m- 
produoe fairly the composer’s 
and to avoid difficulty for diffiomty s 
■.Va In the second part of the ninth Sym¬ 
phony, the German text is given with the 


Thalberg’s M silamo fra Verror, Nicod6 s 
Elfin Dance, Soharwenka’s Staccato Study, 
Micode’s Staccato Study, are all useful practice 
and effective “ Etudes de Concert.” They are 
Angered and revised by Mr, E. Pauer. 


Laubach’s Six Etudes are thoroughly good. 
Various technical difficulties are neatly and 
pleasantly introduced. 


Prelude and Fugue. By A. Napoleon. This 
piece may bo recommended as an excellent 
study. The Prelude is simple and effectiTO. 
The Fugue, with a good theme, ^gms well ; 
but the writing soon becomes quite modern, 
and Bhapsody would be a better title for the 
piece. 

Flture et Chansons, two Books, AlbumhliUtw, 
Idvlles, Miniatures, Cansonette, Serenatelle, by 
i)d Valle de Paz. All these different collec¬ 
tions of pieces are short, pleasing, and of 
moderate difficulty. Besides, they we weU- 
written, and combine instruction with amuse¬ 
ment. They are really studies in piece form, 
and are “ morceaux de salon ” in the best senre 
of the term. Teachers will find them extremely 
us^hiL 

Banses hongroises, Vaises Styriennes, DansM 
Bohimes Oalop, by F. Kirchner. The comMser s 
name is well-known, and anything from his p^ 
is euro to be good. All these pianoforte duets 
are attractive, and will please young playew 
who cannot yet attempt Schuberts and 
^umann’s more difficult four-hand compo¬ 
sitions. 

Die Weihe der Tone. An excellent duet, 
arrangement for pianoforte, of Spohr s admirM 
Symphony, by Mr. Max Pauer, a dever pianist 
and sound musician. 


Handel’s 7th Organ Concerto. This fine work 
has been edited by Mr. W. T. Best, who pl^ed 
it at the Handel Festival last surfer. The 
cadenza then introduced^ by him in the first 
movement is here fully written out. 


Cecilia, edited by Mr, W. T. Best. Books 
86, 37, 38 and 39 of this valuable collection of 
organ pieces in diverse s^les include oomposi- 
timis by Bach, Hesse, Fumagalli, SchneidM, 
Wesley, &c.; and the editor has contributed a 
gracefiA Christmas Pastorale. 

Bach’s Organ Works, edited by Mr. 

Best. Part iiL includes five of the masters 
immortal Preludes and Fugues. 


Pemi Originals per Organo, by F. Capocci. 
XJseM pieces for organists. The musio is in 
many ways clever. A solid Fugue shows that 
the composer has studied counterpoint. The 
numbers which best please us are the Entrata, 
the Larghetto, and the Minnetto. 


Theme, with Variations, for Organ. By T, T. 
Noble. The theme is graceful, and the varia¬ 
tions are solid and effective. 

Hermann’s Etudes Speciales pour Violon, parts 
i, ii and iiL, and Conrvoisier’s Mdthode de Violon, 
parts i. and ii. ^me of the beat studies, and 
one of the best methods lor the king of 
instruments. 

The Flood. By Gurlitt. This is an interest¬ 
ing trotk. The words have been selected from 


the Bible by Mr. J. P. Metcalfe, who, in a 
short preface, assigns to his “Beading in 
Church, Becitation, and Chorus” a place some¬ 
where between the Hymnal and the great 
Oratorio. It is an experiment likely, we should 
think, to meet with success. The chorasee are 
of moderate length, and of moderate difficulty j 
while the music is fresh and tuneful, and the 
part-writing generally shows a skilfnl and 
practised hand. Some of the numbers are 
marked to be sung as choruses or solos. If 
the latter method—which would give greater 
variety—should be adopted, the work would be 
in fact a small oratorio. 

Sacred Songs. By Molique. For one voice 
(Op. 48), for two voices (Op. 49), and for three 
voices (Op. 61). There are six in each set, and 
they are all melodious and charming. It 
must have cost the composer no small pains to 
keep his song so simple, his rhythm so uncom¬ 
plicated, and his forms so modest. 

We may further mention Popular Pieces, by 
Corelli, transcribed for the Pianoforte from the 
Sonatas and Concertos for strings, revised by 
Mr. B. Pauer. “Canzonette toscane,” by 
Della Morea, pleasing and characteristic; 
“ Six Songs,” by F. H. Crossley, graceful and 
musicianlike; “Ten Songs for Children,” by 
Beineoke, with English words—charming little 
numbers, with dainty aceompanyments; “ Sot¬ 
tish Songs,” arranged bj^ Laubach for viola 
and piano, and cello and piano, and set in quite 
simple fashion; and “Standard English Songs,” 
arranged by Gurlitt, as short and easy piano¬ 
forte duets. 

All these publications, by Messrs. Augener, 
are remarkably clear in print, and cheap in 
price. 

From Messrs. Metzler & Co. : 

MetzleFs Bed Album, Nos. 1-4. No. 1 contains 
nine songs by popular composers—Sullivan, 
Goring, Thomas, Berthold Tours, and others ; 
No. 2 is a similar collection ; No. 3 contains 
modem compositions of a light kind for the 
pianoforte; and No. 4 six pieces for violin and 
piano. Of these last we may mention Mr. 
Higgs’s Canzonrfta and Mr. Tours’s Swing Song 
as graceful and pleasing. _ Each of the four 
numbers costs only one shilling. 

Ten Songs. By Lawrence Kellie. The 
opening number is quiet and orderly ; No. 3 
(“ Far Away ”) shows great taste and feeling, 
and some of the others are gracefully written; 
but Nos. 2, 4, 6 and 9 are rambling and 
scrambling. 

Please sing Me a Song. By B. B. Addison. 
This is an album of songs for the young, with 
very pretty words by Mary Chater and Ellis 
Walton. The musio is extremely well written, 
and shows a good deal of fancy. Children will 
enjoy the songs. 

The Lifted Veil. By J. Bamby. A quiet, 
simple song for mezzo-soprano; grateful to the 
singer. 

Midsummer Night. By Percy Beeve. Alight, 
flowing song, with a graceful accompaniment, 
and an obbligato violin part. 

You ask Me why I Love. By L. Kelhe. A 
fldgetty and commonplace song. 


Original Compositions. For Violin and Piano. 

By H. M. Higgs. This collection may be 
recommended to young players who wish for 
something not too difficult and not dry. They 
are capital little drawing-room pieoea 

From Messra Hutchins & Co.; 

Old Time and the Maiden. By _B. Harvey. 

A rather effective song in Old English style. 

When the Soft Spring Winds are blowing. 

By H. Hill. A smooth, flowing song for 
soprano and tenor. 

N<A of Home. By Annie E. Armstrong. A 
light and not very original song. The composer 
has written ^tter things than this. 

Wedding March, for Or^n. By W. J. West¬ 
brook. This is an effective transcription of 
Sir JidittS Benedict’s well-known March. 

Rive (TInnocence. By H. Croft. A short 
and degant “moroeau de salon” for piano- [ 
forte. ’ 

"“The'Little Drummer. By E. W. Oberhofier. 

An easy pianoforte piece; a trifle monotonous, 
but go^ practice for young players. 

La Cloche d'Argent. By 0. de Thiere. A 
very simple g;avotte for pianoforte. The com¬ 
poser ought to know that a gavotte should , 
begin on the third beat of the bu. | 

De Montfort's Daughter : Cantata for Female 
Voices. By Julian Edwards. The musio con¬ 
sists of solos, a duet, and choruses; amd all 
the numbers are graceful and suitably ^VTitten 
for the voices. There is a good deal of taste j 
displayed iu the pianoforte accompaniment. 1 
Well sung, the little work would prove effective. | 

From Edwin Ashdown: 

A Heaven on Earth: Song. By Carl Wil¬ 
loughby. A quiet unpretentious composition. 

Stars of the Summer Night: Bong. By B. D. 
Palmer. An ordinary setting of Longfellow’s 
familiar words. There is a violin accompani¬ 
ment ad lib. 

Waiting for Thee I Arabian Serenade I Little 
Lady Bountiful. By Michael Watson. These I 
three songs are not of a very high order. But 
tastes differ, and they may please some who like ' 
light simple strains. The Serenade is the best 
of the three. 

. Un Aveu. Melodie pour Piano. Par T. 
MatteL Sentimental, yet well written, and, in 
its way, ^easing. 

From Messrs. Beal & Co.: 

Jn After Years. By M. Watson. An 
ordinary kind of ballad. 

From Dark to Dawn. By O. Barri. A tune¬ 
ful song which sets one thinking of certain 
popular composera. 

Spanish Dance. By G. P. Moore. A light 
and agreeable little piece for pianoforte. 

On the Moonlight Deep, and Ring o' Bells. 
By M. Watson. Two short easy pieces for 
pianoforte; well-written for the instrument. 


The Vanguard March. For Pianoforte. By 
H. M, Higgs. An easy and well-written piece. 

Christmas Album of Dance Music. This will 
be acceptable during the present festive season, 

W. Williams’s “White Mousie” quad^e, 
Crowe’s “Bose Queen” waltz, E. Dumaine’s 
“ Pocket ” polka, and Mrs. Maddison’s 
“ Diana ” waltz, with an elegant lithograph on 
title-page, like the above album, will be found 
useful. 

Digitized 


MUSIO NOTES. 

Me. Edwaed Damnseuther is writing a 
History of Musical Qraces and Ornaments, with 
copious illustrations and examples. The work 
will consist of two parts, the first from Diruta 
(1593) to 8eb. Bach (1685-1750); the second 
from Emanuel Ba-h (1714-88) to the present 
day. It will be issued in the course of this 
year as one of Novello, Ewer & Co.’s Primers, 
edited by Sir J. Stainer. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 12,188d. 

No. 871, New Series. 

Thb EsnoB cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dec., may he addressed to the Pubushbb, and 
not to the EsnoB. 


LITERATURE. 

The Reelute. By 'WillUm Wordsworth. 

(Macmillan.) 

The Compute RoeU'eal Works of William 

Wordsworth. With an Introdnotion by 

John Morley. (Macmillan.) 

Thb first book of the first part of “ The 
Mednae ”—some reren hundred lines—now 
printed for the first time, may be said to be a 
continuation of Wordsworth’s poetical autobio¬ 
graphy as given in “ The Prelude.” It tells of 
hia arrival in Grasmere, and presents an imagi¬ 
native study of the lood features and spirit of 
the vale, a study of the character of its 
inhabitants, and a noble vindication of Words¬ 
worth’s devotion to the high calling of his 
life. Its appearance is a very important 
event for all who love the poetry of Words¬ 
worth. I do not know that there are seven 
hundred consecutive lines to bo found any¬ 
where in bis writings of greater interest than 
these. 

With this word I dismiss the fragment of 
“ The Beclnte,” for I must speak somewhat 
fully of the edition of the ” Complete Poetical 
Works” now put forth, with no editor’s 
name, but seemingly with the authority of 
Wordsworth’s representatives. I must t^ to 
speak plainly and strongly, though I hope 
without heat or temper. A serious wrong has 
been done to Wordsworth; a serious wrong has 
been done to Wordsworth’s readers. What 
strikes one in the volume from first to last is 
the disrespect shown throughout to Words¬ 
worth’s judgment, the entire disregard shown 
to Wordsworth’s wishes. And as a conse¬ 
quence the reader of Wordsworth snfiers 
grievous loss. I propose briefly to make good 
Aese assertions. 

Wordsworth did not leave his poems at 
haphazard or in disarray. He arranged them 
in an order of his own, presenting them as he 
wished them to reach his readers, in certain 
groups and in a definite sequence within each 
group. Ho may not have been always happy 
in his arrangement, but it was carefully con¬ 
sidered and had his deliberate, approval. It 
is in part connected with his critical theories, 
and in part it is independent of them. He 
dassed some of his poems, for example, 
under the heading of “The Fan<y,” and 
othcm u^er that of ‘*The Imagination.” 
That arrangement is connected with a critical 
theory. Whether the groups bo woU or ill- 
named, within each group Gie poems are 
placed in such an order that they often reflect 
interesting lights each upon the other. 
There is, again, a series of “ MiscellanMus 
Sonnets ” in three parts; and here no criti^ 
theory is involved. The first part logins 
with a soimet on " The Sonnet,” following a 
dedication in verse; it doses with the 
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memorial sonnet to Baidey Calvert. The 
second part begins in like manner with a 
sonnet on “ The Sonnet,” and closes with a 
poem entitled ” Conclusion to Again, 

there is the noble series of “ Poems dedicated 
to Hational Independence and liberty,” in 
two parts, each most judiciously arranged. 
In the present volume Wordsworth’s design, 
in its larger lines and in its minor details, is 
swept away; and, as I shall presently show, 
some of the poems in consequence lose a 
special significance, and some become un¬ 
intelligible. 

The arrangement attempted throughout is 
chronological; but there are errors iu the 
chronology. Now it is most interesting 
read Wordsworth’s poems in the order in 
which they were written. I may quote my 
own words from a review of Prof. Knight’s 
edition of Wordsworth, which appeared in the 
Acadbut six years ago. I considered Prof. 
Knight’s edition to be what I called the 
Student’s Wordsworth, with a purpose of its 
own, but not as one designed to replace the 
authorised edition, superintended by Words¬ 
worth himself, and I wrote as follows: 

“ Prof. Knight proposes to print the poems in 
chronological order, and for such an edition as 
the present [».«. as Prof. Knight’s] this is, un¬ 
doubtedly, the right plan. It has been generally 
felt that, with Wordsworth, the chronologioi 
study is of peculiar importance; that his poems 
fall naturally into groups, charaoteristio of his 
periods of visionary youth, grave-thoughted 
manhood, and tranquil decline. But we have 
felt this in a general way, and did not trace out 
details. Now we shall be able to follow the 
history of his intellect and his imagination 
from year to year, sometimes even from day 
to day.” 

But, then. Prof. Knight’s edition was not 
intended, as I take it, to displace the author¬ 
ised text. It was desigued rather to be one of 
our aids to study. It was copiously annotated, 
so that any wrong done to the reader could be 
at once repaired by information oonvegred iu a 
note. It is not so in the present edition. The 
reader is nowhere informed that this poem 
or that has been wrenched from its true 
position. And all this has been done in 
viol ation of Wordsworth’s well-known desire. 
In Wordsworth’s Prose Works, vol. iu., 
p. 474, we find the record of a conversation 
given by the Eev. E.. P. Graves as follows: 

“I expressed to Wordsworth a wish that his 
poems were printed in the order of their com¬ 
position, assigning as reasons for the wish the 
great interest which would attach to observing 
the progressive development of the poet’s 
thought, and the interpretative value of the 
light mutually reflected by poems of the same 
period. I remember being surprised by the 
feeling akin to indignation which he manifested 
at the suggestion. He said that such proceed¬ 
ing would indicate on the part of the poet an 
amount of egotism, placing interest in himself 
above interest in the subjects treated by him, 
which could not ^ong to a true poet caring 
for the elements of poetry in their right pro¬ 
portion, and designing to bring to bear upon 
the minds of his readers the best influences at 
his command in the way best calculated to 
make them effectual.” 


the development of his mind; but it is an 
injury to a dead poet that in the edition 
which seems to bear his authority he should 
be forbidden the right to present his poems 
as he decided on mature deliberation that they 
ought to be presented. There is a loss here 
of what is needed even by the historical 
student of Wordsworth’s mind; an interest¬ 
ing part of the document is obliterated. And 
for the reader who cares for the poems simply 
as poems a still more serious loss is caused by 
the injudicious application of the chrono¬ 
logical principle. 

Let me prove my point by two or three 
examples. The injury to Wordsworth’s 
poetry begins on the first page. In the later 
editions sanctioned by the poet himself he 
placed some well-known and beautiful lines 
in the forefront as a proem or motto for the 
whole—^those beginnug : 

“ If thou indeed derive thy light from Heaven, 

Then, to the measure of that heaven-bom light, 

Shine, Poet! in thy place, and be content.” 

The full significance of the poem, as elevated 
by its author into a prologue, depends on 
its position. It is like the inscription over the 
doorway of a great cathedral. In this edition 
the inscription is taken down; and, after 
searching, we find it stowed away in the back 
premises, on p. 705, between a Sonnet to 
Haydon on seeing his picture of Napoleon 
Buonaparte and the lines on “ A Wren’s Nest.” 
Unluckily, the new position assigned to the 
poem has not even the merit of being chrono¬ 
logically correct. It is here said to have been 
written in 1832, and it is printed as belonging 
to that year. But it may be found among 

Poems of Sentiment and Reflection,” in the 
edition of 1827, and words spoken by the 
author to Miss Fenwick make it probable that 
the date of composition is much earlier. 

I took this example first because it came 
first. But one or two others will better serve 
to show the deep injury that has been done to 
Wordsworth and to his readers. Among the 
” Miscellaneous Bonnets,” are two connected 
sonnets, numbered by Wordsworth as the 
first and second of a pair. The first of these 
is that exquisite sonnet in which, by a 
beautiful surprise, the terror of dea^ is 
transformed into a vision of loveliness. 
Instead of the grisly king, the poet beholds 
“ the fhce of one 
Sleeping alone within a mossy cave. 

With her face up to heaven.” 

We find this sonnet on p. 356 of the present 
edition, where it is numbered I., and the 
note dictated to Miss Fenwick is prefixed: 

“ The latter part of this sonnet was a great 
favourite with my sister, 8. H. When I saw 
her lying in death, I could not resist the im¬ 
pulse to compose the sonnet that follows it.” 

But No. I. is not followed here by No. II. 
The second sonnet disappears; nor is the 
smallest hint vouchsafed to explain the 
enigma to the perplexed reader. Four hun¬ 
dred pages away I discover the companion 
sonnet, with no indication that it does not 
stand alone—a sonnet beginning with words 
which refer to the vision of Death- 


Part of the force of the reason assigned by 
Wordsworth has passed awav; that which he 
would not do himself may be done for him. 
It is -well that by a knowledge of the chron¬ 
ology of his works we should be able to trace 


” Even so for me a vision sanctified 
The sway of Death ”— 

words absolutely without meaning for the 
reader who knows Wordsworth only in the 
present unhappy edition. 
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« Come, lame me with reasons! ’* ezdaims 
Celia to Eosalmd; and il the nameless editor 
of the present edition made e^lihe request, it 
were easy to gratify him. But it is no pleasure 
to me to fling stones. I desire only to protest 
seriondy against what is a grave crime com¬ 
mitted against an eminent benefactor of all 
English lovers of literature. Let one other 
example therefore 8n£8.ce. We all remember the 
fine sonnet composed on the evening of Words¬ 
worth’s wedding-day, in which he describes a 
vision of great glories in the western sky- 
citadel, temple, and tower substantially ex¬ 
pressed in the sunset clouds. We remember 
how the sonnet closes, with a sigh that, 
though all these oloudland wonders seemed 
BO steadfast, all must fade, and that even the 
memory of them must perish: 

“ They are of the sky 

And from our earthly memory fade away.” 
These words become the starting-point of the 
companion sonnet, written four years after¬ 
wards, in wUch the poet claims for the good 
realities of our human life a higher place in 
our afleotions than that grants to any un¬ 
substantial dream of beauty. 

” Kot will I praise a doad, however bright 

Dlspuaging Man’s gifts, and proper food.” 

In the present edition the whole of “The 
Prelude ’’ and many another poem lie between 
the two companion sonnets, nor does any note 
direct the r^er from the flrst sonnet to the 
second, whkh had been by its side from 1807 
until to-^y. This, inde^, is editorial work 
of waste and ruin. 

Moreover the editor’s chronology is at times 
erroneous. How often it is so I am unable to 
say. I am no specialist in the minuter facts 
of the chronology—^faots which, though 
minute, make all toe difference between right 
and wrong in an edition based on the chrono¬ 
logical principle. I have shown how the 
poem “ If Thou indeed derive thy light from 
Heavm ” is misplaced by at least five years. 
A glance enables me to point out that “ The 
Cuckoo-Clock,” “Love lies bleeding,” its 
“ companion ” poem, and the sonnet “ Though 
the bold wings of Poesy,” &o., here prints 
as belonging to the year 1845, are incorrectly 
placed. They wwe pubUshed in Words- 
worto’s “Poems chiefly of Early and Late 
Years,” 1842. What has been gained by 
removing them from the position assigned to 
them by their author and fixing them in a 
wrong chronological order ? The sonnet “ To 
B. B. Haydon on seeing his Picture of Napo¬ 
leon Buonaparte,” here printed as of the year 
1832, was in fact written on June 11, 1831 
(see Graves’s of Hr W. R. Samilton, 
vol. i., p. 429). That beginning “ Men of 
the Western World,” here dated 1842, was 
written in 1839 (see letter to Prof. Beed). 
That beginniDg“People! your ohidnB are sever¬ 
ing link by link,” here dated 1835, was written 
in 1831 (see note in “Yarrow Bevisited,” 
p. 264). The second of the three connect^ 
poems on Bums, here luckily left among toe 
“Memorials of a Tour in Scotland, 1803,” 
was not composed until many years alter. In 
the “List of Wordsworth’s Poems arranged 
in Chronological Order,” which serves as a 
table of contents, and which seems to be 
identical with Prof. Knight’s revised list as 
printed in the Trantaetimu of the Words¬ 
worth Society, I notice several errors as to 


the dates of flrst pubUoation. But the ^ 
shows so much valuable research and contains 
so much useful information that it becomes 
us rather to be grateful than censorious. And 
in every considersble piece of work a margin 
of error must be allowed. 

Among these errors of date is one which 
names toe year 1842 as that in which 
“ The Birth of Love,” translated from some 
French stanzas described here as by Francu 
Wrongham, was first published. The trans¬ 
lation of a French poem signed “Anon,” 
and not, as far as I can ascertain, by 
Wrangham, appeared in toe year 1795 in 
Wrangham’s volume of “ Poems.” I notice 
toe error here because toe insertion of this 
translation without note or comment in the 
authorised text of the “ Poetical Works ” is 
an instance of disregard of Wordsworth’s 
wishes against which I must record a pro¬ 
test. In such an edition as that of Prof. 
Knight, designed to be part of toe critical 
apparatus of a student, it is right that every 
poem over printed by Wordsworth should be 
reproduced. The e^tor’s notes will inform 
toe reader that certain poems were not intended 
by Wordsworth to form part of his authorised 
text, or were rejected by him as unworthy. 
They are nevertheless of interest to the student, 
and perhaps of some importance in tracing toe 
development of his mind and art. I should 
have uked to see in Prof. Knight’s edition 
Wordsworth’s first sonnet—^thi^ written “ On 
seeing Miss Helen Maria Williams weep at a 
Tale of Distress,” and the rejected poem 
“ The Convict.” But in such an edition as 
toe present it is a wrong to Wordsworth to 
reprint, as if they appeared with his sanction, 
such Itoes as those included in Wrangham’s 
volume, or toe rejected stanzas “ Among all 
lovely things my Love has been,” or the 
rejected “ Andrew Jones.” ^ They appear as 
part of an authorised collection, and yet they 
were deliberately refused admission to hu 
Complete Poetical Works by the author. 
Wordsworth’s judgment is slighted and his 
wishes are set at nought. 

Nor can I suppose that it would have 
pleased Wordsworth to see his poems intro¬ 
duced by the notes on their origin and 
occasions which he dictated to Miss Fen¬ 
wick. These notes are of the greatest interest 
and importance. But the place which they 
occupy in this and some other posthumous 
options would never, I believe, have been 
approved by Wordsworth. Two columns 
of closely printed prose are prefixed to toe 
little poem, “ We are Seven.” Most valuable 
matter is contained in these columns; but I 
believe that surviving friends of Words¬ 
worth would bear me out when I say that in 
many instances it was his wish to present his 
poems simply as they are, with a certain 
ideal remoteness from what is local and occa¬ 
sional, while he was not unwilling, as the 
Fenwick notes prove, that his readers should 
have it in their power, as a matter of his¬ 
torical or biographical interest, to trace toe 
poems to their place and time and occasion. 

Mr. John Morley has introduced Words¬ 
worth to toe readers of this volume in an 
excellent essay. It any Words worthum should 
say to me that the choice of Mr. John Morley 
as Wordsworth’s presenter is somewhat 
curious, I should give a silent assent. II he 
should go on to assert that Wordsworth 


Di. 


would look upon the ehdee of snch a pre¬ 
senter with fervid indignation, I could not 
say “ No ” ; only I would remind my inter- 
locutor that literature is a noble eirenicon, 
and that in those worlds where Proterilaus 
and his poet dw^eU there is 

“ An ampler ether, a diviner air,” 
than in our troubled planet. Mr. Morley 
writes as one who partakes in a large measure 
of Wordsworth’s ^irit, though, perhaps, he 
does not feel its finer ecstasy— 

“ the bloom 

And all the mighty ravishment of spring.” 
Devout Wordsworthisns may acknowledge 
him as a sincere worshipper in the court 
of the Gentiles. Yet I confess that I 
should like better to read what Mr. Morley 
has written if it were anywhere else^if 
it were offered, for instance, as a pious 
discourse to literary Badicals in the Wttt- 
minxUr Rtvmo. Wordsworth can very well 
stand alone. He needs no presenter now; and 
anintroduotory essay tohis “ Complete Foeticd 
Works,” even if the writer were Mr. Frederic 
Myers or Mr. Hutton, would be something 
like an impertinence. 

Let me say at the close how, in my opinion, 
the edition of Wordsworth, which we all 
desire, ought to be planned. 

(i.) Wordsworth’s latest text to be given. 
Wordsworth’s arrangement of toe poems to be 
followed. 

(ii.) A chronological table, strictly teste^ 
to be given, so that the reader should have it 
in his power to ascertain the date of any 
poem, or, if he should please, to read the 
complete poetical works in the chronological 
order. 

(iii.) An appendix of “ Poems by Words¬ 
worth not intended by him to appear in the 
authorised text.” 

(iv.) Appendix of notes dictated to Miss 
Isabella Fenwick. 

(v.) Appendix of select various readings, 
presenting the earlier text in the case of 
poems seriously injured by Wordsworth’s 
rehandlings. Good judgment would here be 
needed, but in a few pages a valuable result 
could certainly be attained. 

(vi.) Bibliographyof Wordsworth’swritin^ 
not extending beyond toe year of his death. 

(vii.) No introduotory essay, and no author’s 
name but that of Wordsworth on the title- 
page. 

Eswaxd Downmr. 


Tht Lift of Sidwy, Earl of Qodolphin, K. <3 
By the Hon. Hugh Elliot. (Longmans.) 

Ax ever-increasing band of tourists speeds 
each year through the Land’s End distiict, 
but not one in a hundred of them toms aside 
from toe beaten track to view toe birthplace 
of Sidney Godolphin. It lies about eight 
nules from Penzance, under toe shadow of 
Godolphin Hill, which three centuries a^ 
was pierced through and through by toe ^ 
mines worked under the dumtion of his 
ancestor, the most distinguished mineralogist 
of his day. The old banqueting hall in which 
toe great lord treasurer used to receive on his 
visits to the countij the squires of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and to impart to them the news 
which Dyer’s news-letter had not yet fur¬ 
nished, ttonds nninjnred. The gardens, seven 
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acre* in all, atiU remaiD, and in tkem may be 
seen some ^x>trees, twenty feat high. The 
fish-ponds are left, but the fish which nsad to 
swam therein were destroyed by arsenic 
some thirty years since. The estate has from 
time immemorial been hdd under the manor 
of Jjtmboume by aTezatioos tenure, the reeve 
loudly knooking on Candlemas Bay at the 
outer door, boldly entering the hall, jumping 
upon the table, and thrice repeating his 
demand, accompanied by the striking of his 
stick on the table, that he oame to receive 
the ancient quit-rents. Mr. Elliot states that 
the custom is discontinued; but in this he 
errs, for it was observed so recently as 
Candlemas Bay in 1884. 

To the progenitors of Sidney Qodolphin, 
a set of men distinguished in many varying 
ways, Mr. Elliot has paid due attention, and 
devoted many pages of his book. Two of 
them were conspicuous at the siege of Bou¬ 
logne, and both were wounded. One of these 
men was the leading mine-adventurer of his 
time; but he was a soldier also, and to him 
was entrusted by Queen Elizabeth the guard¬ 
ianship of the idea of Soilly. To ano^er of 
his ancestors Hobbes dedicated as “to my 
most honour’d friend” his oelebrated treatise 
of the Zivtatham. Sidney Godolphin, the 
poet, lives in the prose of Clarendon and in 
the poetic epitaph which Hobbes wrote to his 
memory, ffis own poems, which were famous 
in their age, have persistently been assigned 
to his nephew, the lord treuurer; but we 
are inclined to agree with the opinion of Mr. 
Elliot that the statesman, if he ever wrote 
any poetry at all, never soared above a set of 
complimentary verses. Sidney Godolphin 
was killed in a skirmish in the civil war in 
the stone porch of the inn at Chagford; but 
all the members of the family did not act with 
the king. John Godolphin was judge of the 
admiralty court during the Protectorate; and 
the head of the house, though he sympathised 
with the royal cause, prudently came to terms 
with the parliament in 1646. 

In such a home as this, and with the lives 
of such ancestors to inspire his youthful 
imagination, Sidney Godolphin was bom in 
the summer of 1645. He was not sent to the 
univeruty. His education—and he was a good 
claasieal scholar—was no doubt imbibed in the 
grammar school of Helston,over which several 
well-kaown clergymen, such as Berwent 
Coleridge and Augustus Jessopp, have pre- 
nded within recent years. When a youth he 
became a page at the court of Charles II., and 
it must have been within the precincts of 
Whitehall that he first made the acquaintanoe 
of the still younger John Churohill. The 
Godolphins possessed much borough influence 
in t^ West. They had some power in both 
Penryn and St. Ives; but the borough of 
Helston was then, and until the Keform Bill 
of 1882, almost completely under their con- 
troL Sidney was ve^ anxiona that one of 
the seats for the family boroughs should be 
oceupied by himself; and Mr. Elliot has 
printed several letters from the Additional 
MSS. at the British Museum, in which 
he presses his wishes upon his brother. 
Another, and even more emphatic communica- 
tioB, expressing his “infinite concern” for 
the seat, and urging his brother to “ think a : 
little seriously ” on the subject, is among the : 
ooUeetion el Mr. Alfred Moizison. Hisuwes i 


I were gratified; and from October, 1668, until 
I his elevation to the peerage, he sat, with but 
I a brief interval, for the constituency of 
1 Helston. While on this topic, wo would 
suggest that the names of Evitley and Grisley, 

' printed on pages 62 and 54, should have been 
read as Erisey, the patronymic of a prominent 
squire in the IJzard district of Cornwall. A 
few years later (1675) Godolphin married 
Margaret Blague, one of the ladies about the 
court, whose “ saintly life,” as delineated by 
John Evelyn, has become, after it had 
slumbered in manuscript for more than a 
century and a half, one of the popular books 
of this generation. In three years she was 
dead, and her body was carried to Godolphin, 
in Cornwall, and buried in the north transept 
of the parish church, her name being 
erroneously entered in the parish register as 
*'Cath»rin» Godolphin.” 

Godolphin’s active career in politics began 
at this date. Ten years had passed away 
since his election to parliament, and they had 
been spent in acquiring the reputation which 
Charles II., with his oharaoteristic accuracy 
of expression, summed up in the phrase that 
“ Godolphin was never in the way and never 
out of it.” Then, as ever, he was reticent in 
speech and retiring in manners. HU political 
conduct during the reign of Charles did him 
littie credit. While he professed friendship 
for James II., then Buke of York, he was 
active in endeavouring to secure his exclusion 
from the throne. The reason for thU conduct 
does not lie on the surface. Mr. Elliot attri¬ 
butes it to Godolphin’s love of moderation and 
to hU dread of James’s fanaticism; and this 
suggestion, though somewhat fanciful, is as 
go^ as any that can be put forward. From 
1679 to 1684 GUdolpbin was a lord of the 
treasury, but for a few months in the latter 
year he held the seals of seoretary of state. 
He was then recalled to the treasury, and it 
was in that office that the greater part of 
hU political life was spent and his reputation 
was earned. Godolphin had arranged a truce 
with James II. long before hU accession to 
the throne, and aftw that event was ranked 
among his principal advUers. Like hU col¬ 
leagues in statmraft, he was dUtracted 
between acquiescence in the royal views of 
the divine right of kings and doubts how far 
the nation at large woifid concur in the pro- 
I motion of papal designs. The priests believed 
I that Godolphin was always on the point of 
adopting the Roman Catholic creed, but some¬ 
how or other he always drew back at the last 
moment. Neither in the last days of Charles 
nor during the reign of hU successor had the 
minUter’s career been marked by dignity or 
candour; but he was one of the lut to desert 
the fading cause of James, and he is said, 
poor man as he was, to We supplied the 
flying king with a hundred guineas to carry 
him to France. In the convention parliament 
of William he sided with those who were 
indisposed to create a new monarchy, and 
Charles Godolphin, his brother, provoked the 
fiercest opposition of the Whigs in the debates 
on the succession to James; but the new 
monarch was not so firmly seated on the 
throne that he could openly gratify his likes 
or dislikes to their fullest extent. These 
faults were overlooked, and Sidney again 
found a place in the treasury. Here his 
services were dbove all value. William wanted 


money for his wars, and no one could raise it 
on such easy terms as Godolphin. In the 
estimation of the city Gbdolphin always stood 
out above his fellows; and his promptness In 
raising the ways and means led his master to 
overlook, for many years, his hesitating sup¬ 
port of the new dynasty. 

Godolphin’s supremacy in politics dates 
from tiie accession of Queen Anne. He, like 
Marlborough, was descended from a knightly 
family in the West country. They had both 
commenced life as pages at the royal court, 
and they had both selected their wives from 
those in corresponding positions as maids of 
honour. Their friendship had been drawn 
closer still by the marriage in 1698 of Godol- 
phin’s only son to his friend’s eldest daughter. 
It became a matter of necessity that Marl¬ 
borough should assume the position at the 
head of the English forces which the Butch 
William had held during his reign; and it 
was equally imperative that Godolphin should 
take upon himself the control of the national 
finances. They became the chief members of 
a mixed administration of Whigs and Tories, 
for it was their desire to bring together into 
one ministry a band of officials, differing in 
their political Views, but supported alike by 
the favour of their sovereign. Needless to 
say that the course of events proved advene 
to the success of such a system. The ministry 
was from the first of divided counsels, and 
gradually passed from a confused body of dis¬ 
cordant opinions into a united band of Whigs. 
In foreign affairs the two chiefs were not 
always of the same opinion. Mr. Elliot brings 
out with great force the differences between 
the views of Godolphin and Marlborough over 
the campaign against the forces of the Grand 
Monarque. The one was for attacking the 
French king through military operations in 
Spain, and for aiding with British troops and 
British money the rebellious subjects in the 
Cevennes whom religious persecution had 
driven into open revolt. The other, not 
unnaturally, was for forcing his way into 
France through the Low Countries or through 
the provinces of Germany, in which he had 
acMeved so many famous victories. When 
the back-stairs intrigues of Harley and his 
still more dangerous ally, and the ill-fated 
prosecution of Saoheverell—a senseless pro¬ 
ceeding which inevitably foreshadowed the 
downf^ of the existing cabinet—had under¬ 
mined the Whig party, neither of its promi¬ 
nent members acted with vigour or dignity. 
To which of them should be assign^ the 
larger share of blame will probably always 
remain in doubt. History has perhaps placed 
on Gh>dolphin’s shoulders the greater burden 
of disapproval. His biographer, as might be 
expected, holds a brief for the minister at 
home, and transfers the odium to Marl¬ 
borough. 

Mr. Elliot claims, and is justified in 
his assertion, to have exhausted aU the 
sources of information respecting Godolphin 
with which he was acquainted. The proofs 
of his industry are perceptible in every 
chapter. Still the statMman does not stand 
before us, as he lived and acted, with the 
vividness which might be desired. The pages 
are sometimes wanting in animation, and the 
biographer is hampered by the mass of 
materials at Ids disposal. There ara several 
pleasant digressions in the narrative. Let 
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the description ot Godolphin’s country^ resi¬ 
dence of Cranbourne Lodge, the details of 
his assistance in the conversion of Green¬ 
wich Palace into a hospital for decrepit 
seamen, and the narrative of the changes 
which were effected in St. James’s Park 
^ter he had constmcted his house in 
the precincts of the adjoining palace, bear 
witness to the lighter hours of the chronicler’s 
toil. 

W. P. COUBTKET. 


TAs £nd of tho Middle Ages, By Mary F. 

Bobinson (Mdme. James Sarmesteter). 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

This volume of studies falls into two 
divisions. The first part consists of three 
essays on Mediaeval Mysticism—two examples 
and an analysis. The second part gives us 
six essays whose connecting link is the rela¬ 
tions of France to Italy, and especially the 
French claims to Milan and to Naples. There 
is a tenth essay on tbe Malatestas of Bimini, 
really a study of the life and character of 
Sigismondo Malatesta, which stands by itself. 
The author, in her d^icatory epistle, tells us 
that these studies are the prolnsions to two 
larger histories—^tbe history of the Hohen- 
staufen and the history of tbe French in 
Italy. 

In the first essay, the story of Be- 
guinism and ot the Weaving Brothers is 
most interestingly told. We learn how the 
begging confraternity came into existence, 
the joint product of the physical ill-being 
brought upon Europe by years of Crusading, 
and of the spiritual outgoing towards the 
unknown which marked the first dawn of 
enlightenment. We see the development of Be- 
gnin teaching, leading them nearer and nearer 
to heresy and to a collision with the church. 
We are told how the church secured all of 
Beguinism that she desired, by the establish¬ 
ment of the tertiary orders of St. Dominic 
and St. Francis; how Mechtild of Magdeburg 
maintained for a while tbe prestige of 
Beguinism by the active benefits of her life; 
how, after her death, heresy spread through 
the order; how tbe order was finally sup¬ 
pressed, the orthodox Beguines joining the 
Dominicans, butoarryingwith them a leaven of 
their heresy which shows itself in the writings 
of Eckbart and ot Tauler. In this essay 
the personal interest centres round the figure 
of Mechtild. In her mediaeval mysticism 
attained its finest growth, becanse its tenets, 
too apt to teach absolute inactivity, were 
tempered, in Mechtild, by an irrepressible 
natural impulse towards action. ‘‘Such a 
nature,” says Mdme. Darmesteter, “ is not by 
instinct a mystical nature.” There is some¬ 
thing strong and vigorous and human in her 
caste of mind which marks her as a creature 
very different from the swooning ecstatios 
about her. What a whole and wholesome 
conviction there is in her dream-bom phrase 
“ Lieb’ meine, betrubo dich nicht zu sehr, 
die Wshrheit mag niemand verbrennen”! 
Mechtild is the Novslis of mediaeval 
mysticism, just as the dominant character in 
the next essay, Gertrude, is its Schleiermaoher. 

The essay on tbe Convent of Helfta is 
occupied with the story of the sisters 
Gertrude and Mechtild von Hackebora. 
And here again, as in the ease of the first 


essay, Mdme. Darmesteter handles the subject 
which interests her most deeply—a spiritual 
struggle. Mechtild, of Magdeburg, the 
brilliant, vigorous woman of the world, is 
gradually forced, under stress of spiritual 
rtorm, to adopt the semi-monastic life of 
Beguinism—a rule which still left sufficient 
scope for her instinct towards action. Ger¬ 
trude, of Hackebora, the recluse, the student, 
is gradually forced, under a similar stress, to 
renounce her beloved study of letters, her 
intellectual pride and superiority, and to 
abandon herself to the quietisrio side of 
mysticism and to ecstatic communings with 
the unseen. Mdme. Darmesteter is full of 
regrets tor the upshot of this straggle, and 
full ot pity for tbe girl Gertrude, in whom 
the battle raged so fiercely. She thinks that 
Gertrude wo^d have been happier, would even 
have been more useful, had she carried her 
learning into the life of the outer world. 
But in natures so complex as that ot the 
saint a struggle was inevitable; one part of 
the complex whole had to triumph, and the 
battle preceding the victory could not help 
being painful. We hare no right to suppose 
that Gertrude would have been happier had 
her strong love of learning gained the day. 
We have no warrant for asserting that she did 
violence to her destiny or failed to follow her 
major impulse in dedicating herself to tbe 
visionary life. 

The third of Mdme. Darmesteter’s essays 
is, as we said, an analysis of the roots of 
mysticism—of the position assumed by those 
who “love to lose themselves in a mystery, 
to pursue their reason to an O alti- 
tudo ! ” It is called “The Attraction of 
the Abyss.” There seems to ns to be some 
confusion and indistinctness in our author’s 
treatment of this difficult subject. On p. 77, 
for example, the simile which is used to ex¬ 
press the relation of the body to the soul is 
not quite clear, unless we read hody for spirit, 
in 1. 12; and, in any case, the simile does not 
appear to hold good according to the strictest 
doctrine of mysticism, if, as we understand, 
the argument runs thus: God is all, the soul 
is God, therefore the soul is all, therefore tbe 
body is nothing. We do not see how the 
pure colourless liquid ot the soul is to be 
poured into nothing. Indeed, mystics appear 
to us never to have carried their doctrines far 
enough. The mystic “must see neither 
difference nor distinction” (p, 83), so runs 
one of the dogmas. This would Ic^ to the 
impossibility ot predication, and, therefore, ot 
course, to the impossibility ot formulaticg 
any doctrine ot mysticism. True predication 
is impossible for us, and even if it were 
possible, it is useless. All predication of a 
subject that is true is already contained in 
the subject. The most man can do is to be 
tautological; his only safe assertion—what is, 
is. By predicating at all man is in imminent 
peril of lying; and the only time predi¬ 
cation has any new meaning is when it is 
lying predication. Only lies are new; the 
tauth is always old When Erigena says 
“ God is non-teing ”; when Eckhart asserts 
that “ Godhead is a simple stillness—an eternal 
silence ”—they are only showing what poor 
mystics they are. It is of the very essence 
of mysticism that it shall not offer any ex¬ 
planation conformable to our understanding, 
on pain of ceasing to be mysticism. It must. 
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therefore live in the region of dumb negation, 
and be finally reduced to the true import of 
its name, and hold its tongue. 

These considerations only apply, of course, 
to the intellectual aspect ot mystioism. There 
is tbe other and far more important aspect of 
the emotional region. For knowledge, being 
impossible as well as useless for man, he is 
compelled to fall back upon feeling, the only 
existent which no one has ever ventured to 
call into dispute. The mediaeval mystics, as 
well as their modern German brethren, make 
religion consist in feeling. But the ways in 
which this emotion operates and manifests 
itself are various. We have tbe feeling 
issuing in action in Mechtild of Magdeburg 
as in Novalis; or we find it passing through 
quietism into hysteria in Mechtild of Hacke- 
^ra; or formulated into a doctrine of non- 
resistance to evil in Tolstoi', whose mediaeval 
counterpart is Oobsenstein’s dictum that not 
even the desire of the kingdom of heaven 
should tempt a good man towards activity. 
It is natural that so elastic a foundation as 
feeling should produce great varieties of 
heights and depths in the religion based upon 
it. 

We have left ourselves no space to talk of 
the two excellent historical essays on Valen¬ 
tine Visconti and the claim ot the House ot 
Orleans to Milan. They are written in a 
firm and vigorous style, except in the passages 
where the author is striving for effect in the 
accumulation of adjectives and the use of the 
present tense. Of their scholarship and grasp 
of subject it would be difficult to speak too 
highly. We recommend them to all who 
desire information on one of the principal 
historical causes of ruin and misery to Italy. 

HoBtTio F. Baoww. 


DayVght Lsnd. By W. H. H. Murray. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

The first feature which strikes us in this 
Christmas volume is the beauty of the tinted 
illnstratioDs; and secondly, the utter iuappro- 
priatenesB of the text which they are supposed 
to elucidate. The latter, indeed, has little 
to do with the ostensible subject of the book, 
which is to describe a journey across the 
American continent by way of the Canadian 
Pacific Bailroad. In reality, all the purpose 
the trip serves is to supply various pegs on 
which to hang wordy disquisitions on all 
manner of subjects. There are philosophical 
commonplaces, bombastic speeches, and a host 
of stories, none first-rate, and several extremely 
old, though they are supposed to be part and 
parcel ot the “experiences, incidents, and 
adventures, humorous and otherwise, which 
betel Judge John Doe, tourist, ot San 
Francisco; Mr. Cephas Pepperell, capitalist, 
ot Boston; Colonel Goffe, the man from 
New Hampshire, and divers others, in their 
Parlor-car Excursion over Prairie and 
Mountain.” Yet, for all the reader learns 
about Manitoba, the North-west and British 
Columbia, the journey might as lief been 
made through Kentucky, New England, or 
Switzerland. Certainly, of the 338 pages, 
not twenty touch directly or indirectly on the 
country traversed, and then almost apolo¬ 
getically, as if the author felt that something 
was due to the title of his book. What 
makes it worse, the little he says is not 
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■Iwoyo aoeonite or of any yalne. NorinotaBoe, 
from the way Mr. Murray speaka of " Siwash 
IndiauB” (p. 329) it u erideut that he 
imagines Siwash ” to be the name of a tribe. 
It is the Chinook jargon word for an Indian 
generally, being a oormption of the French 
Toyagenrs “ sanrage.” Again, it might be 
interesting to learn what American sept 
uses “ the Indian armonr deftly quilted ” 
332), or firom what part of British 
(Gambia came “ bows and arrows from 
polished bone tipped with deadliest poisons ” 
(p. 338) which the fortunate tourists saw in 
the Yictoria ‘'pawnshop.” As a specimen 
of how myths grow. Mi. Murray devotes 
eight pages to an inflated secondhand 
account of what be describes as a Fourth 
of July incident in 1868, when, accord¬ 
ing to him, American Bar on the Fraser 
was tenant^ a wild pack of Californian 
g(fld>digging desperadoes, with whom the 
rerolTer was the sole legal code. In 1868 
American Bar was quite deserted except by 
a few Chinoae; and long before that date 
Mr. Justice Begbie had struck awe into 
the law-breaker. The incidents related hap¬ 
pened not at American Bar (which was in its 
glorv in 1858), but at Lilloett, in 1863, while 
the hero of the story was, so far from being a 
“big, offensiTe, red-raced London cockney,” 
» “lofty-acting, boastful, swaggering brag¬ 
gart,” a hard-working Fraser Biver batman. 
He was not, perhaps, endowed with the 
most refined manners (which were at a 
discount in those days), and was certainly 
notable for his habitual use of the oflensive 
adjective from which he derived his familiar 
designation; but he was the son of an Eng¬ 
lish admiral, and quite incapable of any such 
verb^ atrodty as “IJrrah for the flag of 
Hold Hingland.” 

However, the book does not profess to be a 
serious contribution to North-western geo¬ 
graphy, social history, or ethnology. Our 
main objection to it is that after glueing at 
the pictorial embellishments which strew 
almost every page, the incautious reader 
might imagine it to be a grave book of travels 
huitead of an imitation of that half-novd, 
half-tonrist talk which Mr. Dudley Warner 
has brought into literary fashion; only, Mr. 
Murray does not write quite so well as that 
adroit penman. In a fine specimen of the 
pnfl dii^ which is appended to bis volume, 
we are told that he is an American dergy- 
man, “ a pulpit orator without a peer,” and a 
pubUc reader famous for the “ purity of his lan¬ 
guage, almost wholly Saxon in quiet intensity 
and grace of style,” fto. It may be admitted 
that, putting aside the windy pages about 
noting, the book has passages wUoh indi¬ 
cate that, if Mr. Murray could now and 
then touch mother earth, he is capable 
of better things than the poor “ hifalautin ” 
of which pp. 17-24 are not the worst speci¬ 
mens. But when old-fashioned folks come 
upon such phrases as “has Phoebus loaned 
you his oar” (p. 18), “getting a check 
cashed ” (p. 76), “ I never saw a madder man 
or a worse muss” (p. 78), “he dove through 
the door of the tent ” (p. 129), and so forth, 
they may question wWher the author’s 
trumpeter has not been blowing too loudly. 

It is not pleasant to write disparagingly of 
a volume the mechanical execution of which 
is so creditable to the Biverside Press of 


^mbridge, Massachnsetts; for though pub¬ 
lished in London it is pr^uced in America. 
Nothing in the shape of dear type, and thick, 
glossy paper, is lacking to set off the beautiful 
iUnstrations produced “ nnder the supervision 
of 'J. B. Millet,” thongh most of them seem 
photog^phs |>rinted in tints by a peculiar 
process, of which wo have seen too little in 
this country. There is not one of the 140 in 
the book which is not a gem; and the 
reader who may be disappomted with the few 
grains of wheat, which he will find it scarcely 
worth his pains to search for among such a 
superabundance of chaff, may be consoled by 
the assurance that in no other work are there 
views of scenery, Indians, and game animals, 
which afford so vivid a picture of the North 
West. It is a pity that they are wedded 
to such vapid verbiage; yet, from a mere 
conunercial point of view, tiiey are worth the 
price of the volume twice over. 

Bobsbt Brown. 


NEW NOYEZS. 

Th 0 Legaejf of Cain. In 3 vole. By Wilkie 
Collins. (Chatto & Windns.) 

Colond Quariteh, V.C. In 3 vole. By H. 
Bider Haggard. (Longmans.) 

Mary Myltt. In 2 vole. By Mrs. Edmonds. 
(Remington.) 

A Euttian Proprittor. 

The Oouaekt. 

The Death of Ivan IlyiUh. By Count Tolstoi. 
(Walter Scott) 

Amo» Kilbright. By Frank Stockton. (Fisher 
IJnwin.) 

Qreyttone Orange. (Bumpus.) 

JJneJe Piper of Piper'e Bill. By Tasma. 
(Triibner.) 

The Crime of the Golden Ghdly, By Gilbert 
Book. (Spencer Blackett) 

It would be impossible for Mr. Wilkie Collins 
to write a dull story; and though his 
favourite method has no longer its freshness 
of interest or its potency to charm, it still, no 
doubt, proves attractive to many readers. The 
author of Armadale, The Woman in White, &o., 
should be able to rely on a higher inventive 
faculty than that indicated by ^e adoption of 
such clumsy aids to plot-evolution as the diaries 
of the leading characters and the collateral 
narratives of those incidentally introduced. 
There is but indifferent skill required for ^e 
marshalling of incident and episode through 
the mazes of a complicated plot, when the 
author adopts the r6le of an indefatigable 
interviewer, and, note-book in hand, jots 
down just what he finds needful from the 
fictitious individuals who await his con¬ 
venience. The method has its merits, of 
course, just as the barrister’s method has ite 
merits—in the courts of justice. But then 
the novelist is not a barrister, and the court 
in which he pleads is of a very different con¬ 
stitution from that presided over by legal 
judges. Unbroken sequence of narrative is 
one of the greatest charms of a work of fiction; 
and to this end the obtrusion of the diary- 
record method is apt to be fatal. The Legacy 
of Cain is an exciting story, and by many 
will be found as enthralling as it is meant 


to be. It is not, however, one of the author’s 
most noteworthy books. The invention occa¬ 
sionally flags, the literary subterfuges are 
now and again too apparent, and even the style 
shows a f^ng-off from the old crispness and 
vigour. Such, at any rate, is the impression 
m^e upon the present writer, who would in 
this instance be very glad to find that he 
constituted the minority of one; for he, as 
surely all, must ever be grateful to the kindly 
and delightful story-teller whose best novels 
are still read witiL avidity or remembered 
with pleasure. The allusion in the title is to 
the evil inheritance bequeathed to her child 
by a murderess. The story is the old tale of 
virtue veretu wickedness—Eunice is charming 
Miss Virtue, Helena is evil Miss Wickedness. 
In the conclusion, as every reader of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s books will anticipate. Miss 
Virtue triumphs and Miss Wickedness comes 
to a bad end. To be more exact, Helena 
suffers punishment and degradation, but ulti¬ 
mately re-appears in America as the Reverend 
Miss Gracedieu, of the Temple of the Wor¬ 
ship of Pure Reason. Helena deserved to be 
hanged, but she hardly merited such a doom 
—for a young woman of her tastes—as the 
intellectual curacy of a few Massachusetts 
atheists. The weak point in the novel is the 
much too elaborate supernatural vision and 
voice which cause Eunice so much dis¬ 
tress ere at last she gains happiness as the 
wife of Philip Dunboyne. The most effec¬ 
tive of the secondary personages is the eccen¬ 
tric maeeeuee, Mrs. Tenbruggen, who, when 
not engaged in some intrigue against other 
people’s welfare or in being interviewed by 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, is employed in “ rubbing, 
tickling, squeezing, tapping, kneading, roll¬ 
ing, striking” unfortunate patients, and in 
studying their joints-anatomy, their “flexion, 
extension, abduction, adduction, rotation, cir¬ 
cumduction, pronation, supination, and the 
lateral movements.” Mrs. Tenbruggen is 
amusing company for a while, but the mae- 
eeur ^or maeeeuee), the hypnotist, and the 
esoteno Buddhist are now almost as tiresomely 
commonplace in fiction as the spiritualist, 
or even as the “ patriot ” of Hibernian 
romancists. 


In his earlier books. Dawn and The Witch'e 
Head, Mr. Bider Haggard showed capacities 
which justified critics in foretelling that he 
might one day write a memorable novel. His 
happy genius made him stray into the realm 
of adventurous romance. His best achieve¬ 
ment, King Solomon'e Minee, is worth a score 
of Dawne and Colonel Quaritches; for it is 
exceptional—it is practically unique—and the 
latter are but good examples of third-rate 
fiction. She, also, is a fine book of its kind, 
notwithstanding all the absurd cant of 
literary superior persons, who could not write 
an engrossing tale of adventure if their soul’s 
salvation depended thereupon. Yet it is 
inferior to its predecessor just in so far as it 
is more pretentious, and as the reader is led 
to expect keener intellectual stimulus. But 
in the ordinary novel Mr. Haggard is too 
heavily handicapped. He has the imagina¬ 
tion which can create or vivify thrilling 
incidents; but he has not—or at any rate has 
not yet displayed — the imagination which 
naturally occupies itself with the subtler 
complexities of humau nature. Colonel 
Quariteh, V.C , is a capital book of its kind. 
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The interest is oontinnons, the padding only 
oucasionally obtrusive; and, though the style 
is but indifferent at best, it is freer from 
and deadly commonplace than are 
most of its three-volume kindred. As he had 
set himself the task of writing an ordinary 
story of English life, Mr. Haggard would 
have been wiser to have left the treasure- 
business alone. It has not at all the effect 
intended, and the present writer is certain 
that he does not speak for himself only when 
he asserts that it is distinotly disenchanting. 
A good treasure-story is always, and probably 
will ever be, enjoyable; but the fin^g of 
^y thousand pounds odd just in time to 
prevent foreclosure and other evil machina¬ 
tions on the part of the villain merely bores 
the discriminating reader. Much the best 
thing in Colonel Qyunriteh, V.C., is the dramatic 
ending of the K>licitor Quest and the horrible 
woman who is his real wife. The story is 
not altogether a pleasant one. Mr. Be la 
Molle is a selfish old man—for all his emin¬ 
ently English manly qualities, as set forth by 
the author—and his daughter Ida, the heroine, 
is not so much a woman as the “lea^g 
female personage ” of a novel; Quest is a 
refined scoundrel, and Edward Cossey an un¬ 
adulterated blackguard; Edith Quest, aliat 
the ^'ger, is in her own way a much fouler 
individual than the objectionable old Gagool 
in JTtny Solomon’t Minet', and the other 
Mrs. Quest, after a very ordinary and v^gar 
intrigue with Cossey, becomes the saintly 
Sister Agnes. Colonel Quaritoh himself is a 
fine fellow, and one is glad to have made his 
acquaintance. The countryman George is 
also a worthy individual, though he sometimes 
does the funny part too obviously. To say 
that the novel is poor would be unjust, to 
say that it is indifferent would be misleading; 
so the reviewer may fall back upon tbo safe 
assertion that it is better than Dawn, and 
from every point of view inferior to those 
later works wherewith the author’s name is 
most closely identified. 

Mrs. Edmonds is known to many readers 
by her charming Greek Lay* and Meeperas ; 
but, so far as I am aware, Mary Myles is her 
first essay in fiction. It is the story of the 
experiences of a beautiful and true-hearted 
girl, whose only drawback is that she causes 
too many people to fall in love with her. 
The reader is similarly seduced from the 
moment when, in company with Herbert 
Langridge, he sees her as a modem hama- 
dry^, asleep below the chestnut trees, her 
long hair fiowing about her, and her bare feet 
gleaming in the sunlight. I thought I could 
never have read another govemess-story with 
pleasure, nor was I able to repress a wearied 
sigh when I discovered that Mary Myles 
occupied the useful, but uninteresting, posi¬ 
tion of instructress; but ere long it Iwoame 
possible to be interested even in the minor 
details of her life. The love of Br. Grantham 
for his Nautioas, as he called the beautiful 
girl against whom he had been prejudiced on 
account of her being “ a sweet girl-graduate ” 
from Girton, is sympathetically told, and its 
pathos is all the more toucl^g from the 
author’s just reserve. An^ interested reader 
would have resented a tragic close to Mary’s 
life, BO fortunately all turns out well in due 
time, and the story of a good woman and her 
love comes to a pleasant dose. 


The three volumes of fiction by Count 
Tolstoi, which come next on my lid, are a 
credit to everyone concerned—except, in some 
respects, to the translator. That the translated 
writings of one whom I venture to call the 
greatest of living novelists con be so hand¬ 
somely printed and bound at so small a cost 
per volume is quite as wonderful as wything 
else in these days when esparto grass is a drag 
in the market. The trandator, Mr. Hathan 
Haskell Bole, is evidently an American. His 
dislike to the close companionship of two Ve 
and to &e u in such words as “ honour ” and 
*' colour,” his occasional strange idioms, and 
such vulgarities as “ he sort of snored,” mark 
bim out as a translator more commen^ble for 
zeal than for literary style. Nevertheless, 
much of his work is excellent, and, so tar as 
one can judge who cannot read the originals, 
as literal as is practicable. The more Tolstoi 
is read the more he will be admired. Like 
his native steppes, his genius is vast in its 
apparent monotony; but there is no real 
monotony therein. His, moreover, is that 
true realism which is the very breath of life. 
He shirks nothing that is necessary to artistic 
effect; but he would as soon think of the fatu¬ 
ous and nauseous realism of certain of his con¬ 
temporaries as he would of adopting the 
method and subject-matter of Paul de Hock. 
For the issue of this series of the great 
Bussian novetist’s romances Mr. Walter Scott 
deserves &e thanks of all who are interested 
in high literature; and the influence of such 
widespread perusal as must follow cannot but 
be to the welfare both of English fiction and 
of &e readers tibereof. A Rxusian Proprietor 
has the additional interest that the greater 
part of it is indirectly autobiographical; and 
the autobiography of such a man as Lyof 
Tolstoi cannot but be fascinating. The 
Coesaeke is in some respects his most vivid 
piece of narrative, although it has not the 
psychical interest or sig^canoe of Anna 
Karinina. It has already been reviewed in 
the AcAnxKT in another translation, as has 
been that sombre study of physical and moral 
disease, “ l^e Beath of Ivan Hyitch.” In 
the volume that contains the latter there are 
several eminentiy characteristic, and one or 
two very fine, short tales and aUegories. 
There is something of the desert, something 
of the sea, in Tolstoi’s genius. He is so great 
that to small minds he seems dwarfed; but 
he is in reality of a wider embrace than 
Balzac himself, and perhaps than any other 
imaginative writer since Shakspere. 

Mr. Frank Stockton is the quaintest of 
living humourists, but in his latest volume he 
hardly does hims^ justice. Bxsdder Orange, 
Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. Aleshins, and other 
charaibg tales have somewhat spoilt the 
exigent reader. “ Amos Eilbright” is the first 
of four compositions in this little volume, 
and is distinctly the best. It deals with the 
strange experiences of a materialised spirit of 
the eight^nth century who successfully 
escapes demateiialisation and settles down 
happily among his posterity of to-day; and 
it is narrated with considerable vigour and 
verisimilitude. “ The Beversible Landscape ” 
is only moderately amusing, while the other 
pieces come perilously near the verge of dull¬ 
ness. 

Greysione Orange is, for some mysterious 


reason, sub-titled “ Ba Bue Signore,” for the 
Italian portion of the story is of Ifftie extent 
or importance. The narrative is unequal, but 
in the main it is brightly written and is of 
sufficient interest to repay perusal. The 
dosing chapters, however, are the least satin* 
factory. 

The Crime of the Golden OiMy and 
Piper of PipePt MM are both Australiasi 
ti^s; but, while the former is sensational and 
smadb of the soil, the latter is sedately ordered 
and deals at some length with life on board 
an emigrant diip. The two books, howetor, 
should not be bracketed together; iacTheOrimn 
is worthless as a literaiT production and not 
very enthralling as a tale, while Untie Piper 
is a work of considerable promise and diows 
signs of power in the portrayal of human diar- 
acter which deserve hearty recognition. It is 
too long, and it is duUin parts; Wthe author 
has no need to shelter himself—or horadf— 
under a pseudonym; for, if I am not mistaken, 
" Tasma ” will yet accomplish someth^ to 
redeem Australia from the reproach of liton^ 
unproductiveness, which has not been miti¬ 
gated by many volumes of the Mystery of a 
Hansom Cal and Crime of the Golden OnUy 
kind. The creator of the child Loney may 
rest assured that, as they say in the North, he 
—or she—^has “a call” for the writing of 
fiction. 

WatuM Bhabt. 


FOUR BEOENT BIOGRAPHIES. 

Frederick III., Crown Prince and Emperor. 
With an intooduotion by the Empress Froderick. 
By Bennell Bodd. (David Stott.) The genesis 
of Mr. Bodd’s memoir of the Emperor FrMeriok 
sufficiently explains its scope and its limita¬ 
tions. When toe Crown Prince was a t trao tu ig 
toe admiration of toe English public by hu 
heroic bearing at toe Queen’s Jubilee, an in¬ 
stinctive sympathy led him to visit toe London 
Throat Hospital. It afterwards became the 
object of his consort to contribute in some way 
—^by toe work of her own hands, if possible— 
to the support of this institution. Otoer cares 
supervened; but in pursuance of her intention 
the Empress asked Mr. Bodd, a recent member 
of the Berlin Embassy, to write a popular life 
of her husband, toe process of toe we being 
devoted to toe Throat HospitaL This biography, 
in toe Empress’s own words in toe introduction, 
has for its object “to make toe Emperor’s 
name better known to toe English public, and 
give him a place in their affsetions beside that 
of my father.” Mr. Bodd has executed the task 
laid upon him with credit. His memoir is 
simple and well-written; and, though a note of 
generous admiration runs through it, toe 
volume is free from extravagwt etdogy. But 
he has naturally enough avoided aU disputa¬ 
tious matter or partisan pleading. There is 
nothing to help towards on appreciation of the 
great problem which has divided Germans, and 
will continue to divide them, with reference to 
toe late Emperor. Put briefly, that question is— 
with many Germans who have no oonosm with 
the bitterness of political cliques, and render 
just tribute to the noble and chivalrous charac¬ 
ter of Frederick HI.—whether his liberalism 
was compatible with toe present development 
of Germany, whether he had sufficient hardness 
of character for directing toe empire whose 
very existence for some time yet depends upon 
considerations of mere force P But Mr. Boidd, 
drawing from the sources of intimate know¬ 
ledge at his disposal, has been able to throw 
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lieht upon many iraita in the oharaoter of one T attainments and 
yrko admittedly | withont which t 


att^mente and powers of physical endurance said enough to show that Mr. Bruce is fortunate 
without which the n^onary in India must in his suQect. It is but bare justice to state 


“ was as full of kindness as of Talour, ^® ® failure. Gordon was killed in a 

Princely in both.” gallant endeavour to convey help to the 

1 .. VI. iv wounded in a sortie during the siege of Kan- 

4 • no. „ 


that he has written a most interesting bio* 
graphy. 


humanity and solicitude displayed by the 
Grown Frinoe during the Franoo-uerman war, 
sentiments which the quick instincts of the 
French people soon recognised. like many 
other brave soldiers and successful commanders, 
the Grown Frinoe held war in thorough de¬ 
testation; and there is only one curious ex¬ 
pression in his letters wmch points to his 


dahar, leaving behind him a record such as ^ ^ 
none who have borne his name would be wn ^,'1 

asham^ of. “ ®“® biography somewhat melancholy 

reading. The hero was, perhaps, the greatest 
The Life of WiUiam Denny. By Alexander or*tor of his generation outside politics. He 
Balmain Bruce. (Hodder & Stoughton.) The natural gifts which are rarely given to 


portrait of William Denny, engraved by M. 
Jacquet, which forms the frontupiece or this 
volume, gives a complete index to the character 


Englishmen. 

“ The difficulties involved in the preparation and 

, . * iv - li V! A - - ------ delivery of termons, which are in themselves a 

having momentarily felt ^ the exultation of of the man. The face is one of singular beauty, discipline for most young preachers, hardly 

battle, the Mxvi. His success as a oom- both moral and intellectual; but in the eyes existed lor him. He sermonised with ease ; 

mander in the war was, however, as much there is a look of utter want of repose. William divisions, paragraphs, sentences took shape as fast 

political as military—in attaching to himself Denny was a partner in the well-known firm of “ flyl”8: P«“ could fix them. There was no 


Frince. Upon the morning after Worth he „. . ... ... 

came upon a Bavarian trooper enjoying a quiet *?5f™V** knowledge and scholarship do not come by 

breakfast in the garden of a fari^ouso. The And^erMo^ ^traem^fol clay.” ?“*”?• They must be acquire^and time m^t 
enthusiasm of the trooper earned him away. _ _ _ _ 'be given for the process. Unhappily, Dr, 

“AJi I ” he exclaimed; “ if only we had h^ William Denny died by his own hand at the Funshon's career as a student was cut short 
your Boyal ffighness to lead us in 1866, you age of forty. This tragic event is related with after four months at the Theological Institution 
would have seen how we would have thrashed commendable reticence by Mr. Bruce. We at Bichmond; and he was sent at the age of 
those cursed Frussians.” But Mr. Bodd gives have no wish to raise the veil, but would only twenty-one to Harden in Kent, where a seces- 
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‘‘A fiery soul, which, working out its way. 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay. 

And o’er informed the tenement of clay.” 


the South-Qermans, who had entered on the shipbuiiders of Dumbarton. Had he li^t^ la^tions committing to memory—that was accom- 
struggle with some hesitation, and with the his energies to his business he would have been P oompoeing. What he wrote 

memories of 1866 still rankling. A story in living ert this hour, honoured and loved by perf^t 

m8«wlier©i^ws8 a laTounte but, alas I bis was strangely toaohed the emotioiis.*’ 


at Bichmond; and he was sent at the age of 
twenty-one to Harden in Kent, where a seces- 


into the Emperor’s home life, as say that Dryden’s lines seem to offer the best) sion from the parish church in consequence of 
well as'^into Ws conduct on the field, all of key to the mystery. Whatever may have led | “Fuseyite” practices gave an opening lor the 
which deepen our admiration of his simplicity, to the final catastrophe, there can be but one 1 founding of a Methodist congregation. “ There 
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which deepen our admiration of his simplicity, to the final catastrophe, there can be but one founding of a Methodist cong;regation. “ There 
consideration for others, and zeal for culture in opmon as to William Denny’s life. It was are no Methodists in the -place, and I shall 
its largest aspects. Few men have been such uniformly pure, truthful, and unselfish. It is have to try, under God, to make some.” This 
heroes even to their valets, and have inspired impossible within our limits to do justice to his sentence epitomises Dr. Funshon’s life. With- 
Buoh affection. We may conclude this notice professional achievements; for these we must out leisure for study or thought he was kept 
with the words of an Englishman—Sir Beau- refer the reader to chapters vi. to x. We would perpetually at work, and diem at the age of 
effiamp Walker—who had unusual opportunities rather dwell on the man as thinker than on the fifty-six of ” making Methodists.” We have 
of studying his character in the most trying shipbuilder, and we specially recommend the no wish to deny or to depreciate thejmportanoe 
times: 


fifty-six of ** making Methodists.” We nave 
no wish to deny or to depreciate the importance 


“ Heiran^ offiy themort lovabl^b^the uobl^ intensely practical and tion that Dr.'Funshon g;ave up tosect what was 

Mu ferventiv speculative—in fact, a Scotchman of meant for mankind, and that the sect, as well 

I hto w^ai teS higLst type. The letter to Mr. Dawes as mankind, is a W. We cannot f^l that 

thing of anyone man or woman liv^ or dead— recommending Hinton’s Law Breaker is brief Dr. Fnnshon has left anything behind him 
not that his jnd^ent of others w’asidiiroys favour- and oharaotenstio. The following extract from which fairly represents his great powers and 
able, but it was never expressed in other than the & letter to a lady perhaps mves the truest reflec- immense labours; and the reason is that the 
most kindly terms.” tion of Denny’s view of our Lord’s ethical immediate work of filling Methodist churches 


penisal of chapter xii. to those who are inte- of this work; but, nevertheless, , Prof. Mac- 
rested in mental problems. We find here one donald’s biography leaves ns with the oonvio- 


fervently 


most kindly terms.” 

George Maxwdl Gordon ; the Filgrim Mission¬ 


teaching; 

"An eternal sleep seems vastly preferable to the 


in England and Canada occupied every comer 
of his whole life, and left him little time to 


are the Brahmans. The number of people who enjoy one hour’s happiness in their new existence, 
every year become Brahmanists exceeds the knowing the awful and utterly hopeless misery co* 


of oratorical ability, but such victims 
Punshon are rare. Prof. Macdonald 


. number of annual converts to all other existent with them. They would be un-Obristlike experienced biographer, and has done his work 


religions. Considering the larm sums 
money subscribed in England for the props 


with a vengeance, and our Master reigning over vvell. He is assisted 1 
such a select few is quite in^odvable. . . The Ontario, who is responsi' 

A<nA AAVisu^1aAI/vn tvm vw AmaA aSnanlAAMAAnsii** AWMAMM ^ 


money stibscnbed in iliQgiaiia for toe propaga- sucn a seiecD xew ib quue inconceiYaDie. . . . xne 
tion of the Gospel in various parts of our one consolation for us is that simultaneously among 
Indian empire, the result is anything but I*®®* roch hideous id^ are 

satisfactory; and it might be as weU to inquire among the rmk and ffie devotion to 

Bometimekwhether mismonary efforts have been 1®°^ 

the theological conceptions, ^e 
hith^ m a ^htdire^on. The We ^irituaHl^rld moves, and towards the tmth- 
of Gteorge Maxwell Gordon words no little truth which will set it and idl of ns free. The 
belp towards removing any doubt on this pomt. jay will come when a man will thfaik it as strange 


by Prof. Beynar, of 
ible for chaptm xL to 


XV,, which describe Dr. Funshon’s work in 
Canada. 

SOME BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 

Thb authorities of the South Kensington 


of George Maxwell uoraon anoros no iitue that truth which will set it and all of ns free. The The autbonties of the bouth Kensington 
help towards removing any doubt on this point, day will come when a man will think it as strange Museum have published (H.M. Stationery Offloe] 
He saw clearly that the commonest of to wish himself one of a select few lu heaven, as a Catalogue of the prints books bequeathed to 
Anglo-Indian missionary is a mistake. What one of a select few We. \^en caste dies here it them by John Forster in 1876. The name of 
is oide&y wanted are Christian fakire, who can will die there, for life is of a piece, in spite of all the compiler is not given; but it seems to have 


’ wanted are Christian fakire, who can 


dispense with those luxuries of existence which eur self-deception ” (p. 273) 
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one of a select few here. When caste dies here it them by John Forster in 1876. The name of 
will die there, for life is of a piece, la spite of all the compiler is not given; but it seems to have 


our self-deception ” (p. 273). been made in a scholarly manner, together 

to W)st Englishmen in India seem absolutely I It is not to be wondered that a man whose daborate index. Prefixed is a brief 

raanisite to health and well-being. The mis- | Christianity was so little TncnVuaniA.) ^ould *^^® Forster, by the Bev. W. Blwin, whom 


raqnisite to health and well-being. The mis- Christianity was so little TtipnVuaniA.) ^ould *^^® Forster, by the Bev. W. Blwin, whom 
•ionary must be a hermit. He must be able to have excited awe as well as love in those who '^® ^® ^ ^ identical with the editor of 
live in a native hut and on native food; and he knew him. Mx. Denny always regretted that Pope; and for frontispiece there is a fine 
suut defy the rigours of a climate usu^y fatal one of the last acts of Christ—the washing of portrait, engraved on steel by Jeans. We 
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to Buropeans unless they are protected by 
avery attainable comfort. It is a hard and 
desperate struggle; but Gordon, a man with 

• m ti- ___J _:xla _lx_Jt 


His disciples' feet—had not been commemornt^ oonld have desired also a memorandum of the 
as a sacrament by any of the churches : conditions under which this library is available 

sacrament—the sacrament of service to human- ^ readers, and some indication of the char- 


means of his own, and with highly cultured ity—hallowed William Denny’s daily life. The ®oter of its contents. Apart from the show 
instincts, gave up all for what ho oonoeived to two chapters on his politics are extremely it is very rich in first editions of Eng- 

be a duty. There have been self-devoted mis- instructive. He supported Mr. Gladstone’s ii®i» literature of the two last centuries, and 
sionaries in India of the same stamp ever since Home Buie proposals because they contained “iso in historical pamphlets. As might be 
the days of Henry Martyn; but not many have (in his opinion) the only scheme before the expected, the most attractive headugs are 
combined Gordon’s zem and determination, country capable of being adapted to the federal Dickens, Goldsmith, Landor,Lytton, and Swift, 
with, it should be noted, those intelleotual requirements of the whole empire. We have The early Tennysons, Brownings, and Carlyles 
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are idso interesting. The first edition of 
ParwxUua (1835) is thus inscribed; “My book 
to my best friend, K.B.’’; and the library 
edition of Carlyle’s Collected Works (1869-71): 

“ To John Forster, Esq" (Palace-Gate House), 
my erer-helpful friend,—without whom this 
and much else, bad never been: gratefully, T. 
Carlyle. Ohdsea, 30 Janr-, 1869.” 

The total number of volumes exceeds 18,000, 
which are catalogued under 9729 entries. A 
second part of the catalogue is to follow, 
containing the remainder of the bequest— 
MSS. and autograph letters, paintings and other 
works of art, and modem pamphlets. 

Messrs. Longmans have published this week 
a “popular edition” of all Macaulay’s Works, 
induding the Life and. Leitert, by Sir Q. O. 
Trevelyan, in five volumes. Competition, due 
to the expiry of copyright, bad previously 
brought down the price of the Ete tyi; but the 
EUiory, we believe, has hitherto cost 128., and 
the Life 6s. The former can now be obtained 
in two volumes, of nearly 800 pages each, for 
5s.; the Life, in a single volume of 700 pag^es 
in larger print, at 2s. 6d. The type generally 
might be clearer, though it is not from battered 
plates, such as we have seen lately in other 
cheap reprints. The binding is stout enough, 
but the edges are considerably shaved. It 
would, perhaps, be hypercritical to complain 
that the doth covers simulate half-calf. Alto¬ 
gether, whether we consider the quality and 
quantity of the matter, or the substantial 
manner in which it is got up, W3 know not 
where such literature is to be obtained at such 
a price. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen are issuing a “ cabinet 
^tion ” of the Hiotory of the Indian Mutiny, 
in six volumes. The two first volumes consist 
of the two first volumes written by Sir John 
Kaye; these are to be followed by CoL Malle- 
son’s first, superseding Kaye’s third ; then will 
oome two more of Madleson’s, and finally, Mr. 
Pinoott’s index, forming a voltune by itself. 
Col. Malleson, as general editor, has wisely 
dedded to leave his predecessor's contribution 
untouched, except in so far as it was necessary 
to harmonise the spelling of native words with 
that now officially adopted; but he promises 
that his own work shall be rig;oron8ly revised. 
The only thing that we miss is a map, which 
tiie pubushers to the India Office ought to have 
no d^culty in supplying. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen are also issuing—in 
larger tym and on better {»per than the pre- 
ceding-^ir John Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers, 
perhaps the most populskr, and by no means 
the least valuable, of ms works. 

Messrs. Macmillan have now added AUon 
Locks to their cheap re-issue of Kingsley’s 
works. Unfortunatdy, the usual bibliograpm- 
oal statement is not prefixed; but we can well 
believe that AUon Locke was the most success¬ 
ful of all its author's novels (not excepting 
Westward Ho !) on its first appearance, and that 
it will be read scarcdy less eagerly at the 
present time, when the subject of “ sweating” 
nas again come under attention. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. P. Q. Hajcebtoit— than whom no one 
has a more competent knowledge of the subject 
from both its sides—has collected his papers 
on “ French and Knglish,” which appeared 
lart year in an American magazine; and they 
will be published shortly in a volume by 
Messrs. Msiomillsn. They deal with such 
subjects as education, patriotism, politics, reli¬ 
gion, virtues, customs, and society. 

Me. CIosuo Monkhouse has undertaken to 
write a life of Charles Kingnley for the 
“ Great Writers ” series. 


Max O’Rell’s new book, Jonathan et son 
Continent, on la SocU'i Amdrieatne, will appear 
in Paris and New York on January 23. It will 
also be sig^ned by an American eollaborateur. 
The English translation is by Mdme. Paul 
BlottSt. 

The forthcoming number of the Universal 
Review will contain a story, by Andre Theuriet, 
entitled “Le Trisor du Lao,” illustrated by 
W. R. Bunny, and Guy de Maupassant’s latest 
novelette, “ Un 8oir ”; both of these will be 
in French. There will also be an article on 
“ HuntioK in the Midlands,” by Mrs. Kennard, 
iUustrated by Percy Qeatherd; “The Feast of 
Saturn,” by A, W. Verrall; “Orators in the. 
House,” by H. W. Lucy; “Beauty andBvolu- 
tion,” by Prof. Mivart; and “The Future of 
Canada,” by Prof. Shaler, of Harvard. 

Students of commercial geog;raphy will learn 
with satisfaction that an English translation of 
Prof. Zehden’s Handels-Geographie is on the 
point of being published by Messrs. Blackie Sc 
Son. The trmulator is Mr. Findlay Muirhead, 
who has written some of the principal geo- 
graphiosd articles in the Encyclopaedia 
Britanniea, The translation has bmn made 
from the fifth German edition, specially revised 
by the author for the purp<^; and some 
alterations have been made, with the author’s 
approval, to adapt the work for English 
students. Dr. Zehden’s book has been adopted 
as a schoolbook in numerous European 
countries, either in the original or in transla¬ 
tions ; and latterly the original text has found 
its way into the German schools in the United 
States. 

Prof. A. W. Ward, of Owens College, Man¬ 
chester, has written a volume on The Counter- 
Reformation, for the series of “Epochs of 
Church History,” edited by Prof. Mandel 
Creighton. 

Messrs. Blackwood annonnce a modem 
romance, by the author of “ Thoth,” entitled 
A Dreamer of Dreams. 

John Strange Winter’s new work. Harvest, 
will be shortly produced by the Hansom Cab 
Pnblishir^ Company. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. announce for 
early publication a volume of stories of 
Australian, New Zealand and Canadian life. 
The editor is Mr. Philip Mensull, the London 
representative of the Melbourne Age; and 
among the oontributors are Mr. B. L. Farjeon, 
Mr. C. Haddon Chambers, and Mr. Edward 
Jenkins. 

Messrs. Lonohans have in the press an 
investigation, by Mr. Arthur Crump, into the 
causes of the great fall in prices which took 
place coinddently with the demonetisation of 
silver by Germany. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will publish 
immediately Purple and Fine Linen, a novel in 
three volumes, by Mrs. Alexander Fraser. 


decorative phases, is now being much spoken 
of; and a number of books, giving faosl^es, 
have made their appearance in France, 
England, and Germany. Mr. Quaritdh is now 
about to issue the catmogue in question, in its 
completed form cm Urge paper, with a preface 
containing a sketch of the whole subj^, and 
indexes of the books, the owners, and the 
binders. A companion work, also pnbUshed 
by the same Piccadilly house, is a set of 
facsimiles of artistic binding's of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries daoe in colonrs. It 
will be completed in ten parts with about ten 
pUtes each, of which the first part has already 
appeared. 

Dr. Mary Notes Colvin, who is editing 
Caxton’s Godfrey of Bologne for the Early 
English Text Society, has (with Prof. Paul 
Meyer’s help) found the Lalm orig;inal of the 
French version which Caxton en^ished. This 
is the first ten books or so of QniUaume de 
Tyr’s History of the Siege and Conquest of Jeru¬ 
salem, In the introduction to her edition. Dr. 
Mary Colvin will give an account of GuilUume 
de 'Tyr, his life, literary merits, and death ; of 
Godfrey of Boulogne and the fictions attached 
to his name contrasted with historic facts, of 
his crusade, and of the government of Jerusalem 
by the French. The editor is much struck with 
Caxton’s frequent blunders in englishing bis 
French, his bold transfer of French words and 
oonstructions into his text, and his ingenuity 
in making readable English of his almost word- 
for-word transUtion. 

Mb. Edmund Gosse will lecture at the 
London Institution on Thursday next, January 
17, upon “The English Novel in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century.” 

At a meeting recently held at the Detmery, 
Lincoln, preside over by the Dean, and 
attended by Sir Charles Anderson, the Mayor 
of Lincoln, Precentor Yenables, &o., it was 
resolved to establish a Record Society for the 
coimty of Lincoln, the annual subscription to 
which should be half-a-guinea. The Rev. J. C. 
Hudson, Thornton ‘Vicarage, Homoastie, and 
iSx. A. Gibbons, 4, Minster Yard, linccdn, 
will be glad to receive oommunications of sup¬ 
port. 

The papers to be read before the Hull 
Literary (3lub during the second half of the 
winter session include the following: “The 
Characters of ‘ Lear,’ ” by Mr. H. S. Skipton; 
“Weber and his Operatic Works,” by Herr 
Muller; “ East Riding Folk-Speech,” by Ifc. 
John Nicholson; " In the Shakspere Country," 
by Mr. S. W. Clarke; “ Philosophy, its Nat^ 
and Function,” by Mr. A. Jordan; “The One 
Blot in Shakspere,” by Mr. W. G. Walter; 
“ The Lost Towns of the Humber,” by the Rev. 
J. E. Bo^e; “The Poetry of A. H. dough,” 
by Mr. D. C. Manwell; and “Emerson: his 
Descent imd Training,” by the Rev. J. Bell. 


The next number of Mr. Eyles’s Popular 
Poets of the Period (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) will 
contain a critical and biographical note, by 
Dr. A. H. Japp, on Mr. H. T. Mackenzie Bell. 
Sketches of the career, and selections from the 
poems, of Clement Scott, Katharine Tynan, 
James Ashcroft Noble, and Frederick E. 
Weatherly, are also to apnear. 

In future. North Country Poets, edited by Mr. 
William Andrews, will not appear in monthly 
parts, but will be issued at once in book 
form. The second volume will be ready in 
May, and the third in December, of the present 
year. 

A RECENT catalogue published by Mr. 
Quaritch has attracted some attention as an 
effort to illustrate the history of bookbinding. 
This art is one which, in its artistic and 


The Rev. Wentworth Webster has published 
in pamphlet form (Bayonne; Lan^gndre), 
what was evidentiy rcM as a paper before some 
learned society in South-western France. Its 
title is “ Le Mot R^publique dans les Pyrenees 
Ocddentales ”; and its object is to show tiiat 
not onlv the word, but also a very large measure 
of local autonomy, existed down to the end of 
the last oentury in the valleys on the Frencffi 
side of the mountains. Many have heard of the 
still surviving Republic of Andorra, and of the 
struggles of the Spanish Basques for their 
fueros; but it is surprising to learn that the 
word “ republic ” and its associations were so 
long preserved on French soil. As Mr. Webster 
points out, the closest analogy is to be foimd in 
the petty states (v5a<») of ancient Greece. In 
em appendix Mr. Webster prints an interesting 
document, containing the faceries —or treaty 
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oonoenunglocsl rights—made in the year 1800, 
between tine rmresentatiTes of fourteen villages 
in the valley of Baztan and the town of Bare. 


OBiaiNAL VERSE. 

NBW ySAB JOY. 

Thb lake is motionlesii, the mountains hoar, 

Iriun aiaramara to grey Wythop woods, 

Xean listening through the silence to the floods 

’Riat plunge towards the Dersrent’s sunless shore; 

The sheep are hushed, but tho* on yonder moor 
The dou^ rack impenetrable broods, 

A sense ox cheer, a hint of happier moods, 

FOls the long vale and smiles from every door. 

SVnr once again the church, in hollies drest. 

Has edioed back the songs of Bethlehem ; 

Once more the music of our Ohristmas bells 
Has fallen fhr off with blessing on the fells ; 

The baby year has made Gtod’s babe its guest 
And lo! with Joy the people follow them. 

H. D. Kawhslby. 


OBITUARY. 

J. O. HAIirWEI.I,-PHIU,IPPS, F.S.3. 

It is with much regret that we have to record 
the somewhat sudden death of Mr. Halliwell- 
Fhillipps, perhaps the most enthusiastic anti¬ 
quary who has ever associated his own name 
witti that of Shakspere—or Shakespeare, as he 
Idmadf always persisted in spelling it. He 
had not been in ^ usual health, we believe, 
dnring the past summer; but he was not taken 
seriously ill until Christmas Bve, and he died 
on Thursday of last week, January 3, at his 
residence, Hallingbury Copse, near Brighton— 
which, by his unri'^dled colleotions, be had 
made a place of pilgrimage second only to 
Stratford-on-Avon in the eyes of all lovers of 
our national poet. 

James Orchard Halliwell was bom in 1820, 
in Sloane Street, Chelsea, being the son of 
Thomas Halliwell. In 1872, be assumed the 
additional surname of Fhillipps, under a direc¬ 
tion in the will of Thomas PMlipps, the grand¬ 
father of his first wife. It would be impossible 
to enumerate here all his published works, 
which (octend over a period of more than forty 
years. Some of them appeared in the Transac¬ 
tions of the Old Shakespeare and other learned 
societies; many were printed only in limited 
issues for private circulation. His magnificent 
edition of the Works of Shakspere, in sixteen 
volumes folio, illustrated (1833-1865) was pub¬ 
lished at an almost prohibitive price, and very 
rarely comes into Ihe market On the other 
hand, his most important work, Outiintt of the 
Life of Shakeepeare, may be said to have been 
^ven away. The seventh, and last, edition of 
it (Longmans, 1887) consists of two handsome 
volumes, sn^-ro;pal octavo, crowded with 
woodcuts and facsimiles, for which he asked 
the publio to pay no more than half a ^inea. 

At first, Mr. Halliweli’s antiquarian interests 
ranged over the whole field of early English 
popular literature—plays, ballads, chapbooks, 
Ac. But he was gradiuJly compelled to con¬ 
centrate himself upon Shakspere alone, more 
particularly upon Shakspere’s life, and more 
particularly ag^ upon Shakspere’s life in 
Stratford and its neighbourhood. Upon this 
last subject he both collected and printed 
much, and has probably left next to nothing 
for after-comers to glean in either respect. The 
Outlines, already alluded to, will always pre¬ 
serve its value as a monument of patient 
research, even though critics may differ from 
not a few of its conclusions. 

But what Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps would 
doubtless himself wish to be best remembered 
by is the collection of Shaksperian rarities 


which he had formed dnring the past sixteen 
years at 

“that quaint wigwam on the Sussex Downs 
sriiloh has the honour of sheltering more record 
and artistic evidences connected wifo the personal 
history of the Great Dramatist than are to be 
found in any other of the World’s libraries.'* 

Of this collection he printed a Calendar in the 
sununer of 1887, *' for special dronlation and 
for presents only,*’ which all who received will 
treasure as the most fit memorial of the man. 
The lots there described number 801, thus classi¬ 
fied : (1) early engraved portraits, (2) authentic 
personal relics, (3) documentary evidences re¬ 
garding Sh^spere’s estates and individuals 
associated with his bionaphy, (4) artistic illus¬ 
trations oonneoted with his personal history, 
(5) printed Shakspereana. Perhaps an example 
of each of these divisions may not m considered 
irrelevant to this notice. Of the first, it is 
inevitable to choose the Droeshont portrait in 
its original proof state, before it was idtered by 
an inferior hand; and of the second, six title- 
deeds of Shaksp^’s property that must have 
passed through his hands. The third indudes 
numerous documents relating to the Hathaway 
family and the Olopton estate; the fourth, the 
original drawings of Stratford made by the 
master of the grammar school in the mid^e of 
the eighteenth century. Among printed Shak¬ 
spereana, we can only mention the unique 1568 
impression of Lily’s t^horte Introduction to 
Orammar, being the edition probably used at 
the Stratford School in the poet’s time ; the all 
but unique surreptitious edition of Pierce Pent- 
lesse (1592), which contsdns the earliest allusion 
that has yet been discovered to any of the works 
of Shakspere; and the unique portion of the 
first edition of the First Part of Henry the 
Fourth (1598). NorhadMr. HalliweU-PhiUipps 
ceased to collect. Only a few weeks ago the 
Nation printed a letter from him to an American 
friend: 

“ Among my recant acquisitions are a copy of the 
printed original music to ‘ Farewell, Dear Heart, 
since I must needs be gone,’ quoted in Tuslflh 
Night (II, 3), only one other copy being known; 
and a MS. book of travels of the last century, 
containing the earliest account of the interior of 
Bhakspere'a birth-room that has yet been dis- 
coverw.” 

Let us hox>e that he was a true prophet when 
he wrote in the preface to his Calen£tr: “ Nor 
is therea probabUity that the collection described 
in the following pages will ever be dispersed,’’ 
In his will he has given the first offer of it, at 
the price of £7000, to the Birmingham cor¬ 
poration. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Thb Expositor for January has several sur- 
rises for its readers. We can listen to Arch- 
eacon Farrar discoursiog geniaUy and with 
knowledge of one of the most difficult portions 
of the Old Testament (Ezek. zl.-xlviii.). Surely 
no one can doubt that the imagination plays a 
great part in Ezekiel’s descriptions, and yet 
recent critics may be right in regarding these 
chapters as containing a programme for the 
study of the returned exiles. We can drink in 
from Dr. Driver's full stream of knowledra in 
his “ notes ’’ on the influence of Jewish Midrash 
and Targpim on St. Paul, can admire Epaphro- 
ditus with Prof. Beet, and rejoice at the im¬ 
provement in English New Testament exeg;esiB 
with Dr. Marcus Dods. But when Mr. Rendall, 
as good a Greek Testament scholar as can be 
found, asks us to accept a “scriptural’’ idea 
of priesthood which ig^nores Biblical criticism, 
we ask ourselves if recent talk about free and 
fmr inquiry has been mere sport; and when 
the venerable Prof. Delitzscb, who needs so 
much forbearance himself, fulminates against 


“ modem theology,*’ positive as well as nega¬ 
tive, and not merely professes his own content¬ 
ment with old Lutheran definitions, but makes 
the worst he can of the rising school of 
“ Bitsohlianer,’* which offers a refuge to so 
mtmy emestly Christian minds in German 
universitiM, we dolorously shake our heads, 
and ask if evangelical theolog;y said its last 
word when Delitzsch was young. The protest 
for essential evangelical theology might have 
bean made so effective. One who has been so 
candid, at such great cost to himself, in matters 
of Old Testament criticism, might have said 
such a reconciling word in ihe fieM of theology; 
and the word in season Ims not bMn spoken. 
Still, biographically, this new “confession’* 
(for Delitzsch’s works are all full of “ confes¬ 
sions ’’) is of the greatest interest; and students 
who can make due cdlowance for faults which 
ate but noble qualities carried to an extreme 
will be interested and, in one way or another, 
stimulated by this, as we hope, not farewell 
utterance. And, after all, how few can help 
being inconsistent in some points in such times 
as these P Lastly, the md friends of the 
Academy (»nnot help rubbing their eyes when 
they find its own tneologicm department, in 
th^ early days when its founder and first 
editor, the late Dr. 0. E. Appleton, was still 
carrying all obstacles before him by a not un¬ 
sharp enthusiasm, reckoned by Mr. NicoU as 
one of the factors in the new critical theologicfd 
movement in the Church of England, co- 
ordinately with Essays and Reviews and Bishop 
Colenso’s large work on the Pentateuch. It is 
difficult for us either to accept or to reject the 
praise. The theological section of the old 
Academy was a kind of Ezekiel’s “programme,” 
if Archdeacon Farrar will permit the phrase. 
Has theology even yet returned from exfle ? 
Mr. Nicoll’s contribution to the history of 
Biblical criticism in England is at any rate 
most welcome. He criticises Dean Burgeon’s 
account of the early works of H. J. Bose and 
Fnsey, recognises the depressing ciroumstanoes 
under which the immolate subject of his 
article (Dr. Cbeyne) began in 1868 to publish 
the firstfruits of study, and takes a friendly 
view of the results of his labours to abate the 
prejudice against Biblical criticism. Mr. NicoU 
excuses the subject of his sketch for the “ auda¬ 
city ’’ of his early theolomcal articles, and 
thinks that, if other workers have stepped 
forward since, this does not interfere with the 
credit or dismedit due to Dr. Oheyne for 
that independent international theology which 
through him became one feature of the old 
Academy. 

The Theologisdi Tij'dschrift for January has 
a varied choice of articles. BauwenhoS, the 
accomplished Leyden church-historian, gives 
the first part of a “ study ’’ on the task of 
philosophy, suggested by Windelband’s Prii- 
ludien ; Bollond seeks to show the onesidedness 
of the standpoint of the science of nature; 
Dr. Meyboom’s indispensable summary of facts 
and theories relative to Maroion and the ILur- 
ciouites is reviewed by Dr. J. A. Bruins; 
works on comparative mythology, including 
that larg;e work by O. Gruppe, of which Prof. 
Max Muller speaks so amusingly in his recent 
Glasgow lecture, are noticed by C. P. Tiele; and 
works on Old Testament criticism are described 
and briefly characterised by the great master 
of the subject, A. Eueneo. Among these, 
French and English books ate not neglected. 
Driver’s Isaiah is welcomed as an encouraging 
“sira of the times,’’ and Cheyne’s BooA of 
PscUms as not less useful than his Prophecies of 
Isaiah. In the former work, the last chapter 
on the Uoguistic phenomena of Isa. xl.-lxvn as 
compared with those of Isaiah is specially 
recommended. Tue book as a whole, indeed, 
is said to be not merely exceUent for the 
ordinary reader. Nor is Dr. Cheyne’s reticence 
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on qaesiioiii of date and aathonUp a stnmblug* 
block to this reviewer. Questions are raised 
and sometimes virtually answered, though the 
full treatment of them is reserved. 

Tint TkectogiKhe Liieratitneitung (edited by 
HanuKik and Schiirer) for De^mwa: 2V con¬ 
tains a valuable review of Driver’s Isaiah by 
K. Budde, one of those theologians who unite 
feurlesB tmtment of critical questions to a 
warm interest in the church, Fidrly and 
Wisely' the reviewer abstains from detailed 
oritimsm. He thinks that Dr. Driver has hit 
the right mean between populu vi^eness and 
academic overlading. One p<wt in the work, 
pour aeqiM ds oonseierue, Budde does cntioise— 
uie too tender treatment, as he tbinks it, of the 
conservative view of Isa. xxiv.-xxviL Some 
will thi^ that this is just one of the points 
which are most valuable, as proving to the oon- 
Bcnwative majority the author’s wulingpiess to 
meet tradition so far as he honestly can. 
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aOBRESPONDENOE. 

BPlOHEortrM VATICAinJM. 

Borne: December SO, 1888. 

My objects in visiting the 'Vatioan libraiy 
were two: first, to look for unpublished Celtic 
glosses—^Irish, 'Welsh, Cornish, or Breton; and, 
secondly, to collate with the originals the texts 
relating to Celtic matters which have been 
published from Vatican MSS. by Pertz, Dziobek, 
Zimmer, and Creith. 

I. GLOSSES. 

The seeker for Celtic glosses naturally ex¬ 
amines, in the first place, the Latin vwums 
written by Irish scnbes. Of such MSS. I 
have found in the Vatioan library only four, viz.: 

Vatican 6^65, ff. 2,3. Fragments of a treatise 
ds wmpvto, in an Irish hand of (I think) the 
ninth oentury, inserted in a volume oontaming 
an eleventh-century copy of S. Augustine iSe 
Trinitate, which formerly belonged to the 
monaste^ of Bobbio. The Augustine is in 
a Lombaraic hand. 

Begina 1209. Alenin, Ds Dialsctica (Migne, 
Pato. Cnrsus, t. 101, col. 951); and a tract, 
entitled Dialogus rei horicas atiis, also, appar¬ 
ently, by Alenin—both in an Irish hand of the 
nintn or tenth century. 

Palatine 65. A quarto, 200 folios. This 
contains, first, a ps^terium glossatum in a 
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beautiful Irish hand of the eleventh oentury ; 
secondly, in the same hand, a copy of the 
Oanticum Moysi (fo. 194); and, thirdly, in a 
different, but still Irish, hand, the first three 
leaves of a copy of Boetius Ds Divisions (fo. 198). 
In fo. 133 r., I found the following rhyming 
formula, which, though written in a eontinentu 
hand, seems to be of Irish origin, for it occurs 
also, as Mr. Warren informs me, in Vitelline 
F. xi. (a tenth-century Irish pMlter in the 
British Museum), fo. 35 v., and m the South¬ 
ampton Psalter (MS. C. 9, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge), fo. 69 v.; 

*' Dsns quern excercltus canit oelomm 
qnemqiM eedeeia landat sanoforum 
quern spirifus ministrat nninefsomm 
mlsweie obseoro omnium uostroxum 
qui regnas in asoula seonlomm . amen.” 

There are also, in fo. 197 v., an ascription of 

E raise, beginning thus: “ Te Dominnm de oelis 
mdamns tibi ut oanticum nonum oantare 
mereamnr”; and a collect, beginning thus: 
” Deus qui exeunti ex egipto popnlo tuo nmtia 
diuisisti.” 

Palatine 830. A quarto, 170 folios. This is 
the autograph copy of the Chronicle of Mael 
Bris tol commonly called Marianus Sootus, who 
died at Mainz in the year 1082. 

In none of these MSS. did I find any unpub¬ 
lished Irish glosses, though I discovered on the 
margins of Palatine 830, ff. 38 r., 40 r., 47 v., 
48 r., three Irish poems, which seem to have 
hitherto escaped notice, and which begin, re¬ 
spectively, thus: 

Fo. 38 r., Oenn ard Adaim, etrocht t&i. 

Fo. 40 r., Oethior ooic[fh]iohlt iarflr. 

Ff. 47 V.-43 r., Ben romubsat fit Qalad. 

The first declares the origins of Adam’s head, 
breast, belly, feet, blood, and soul. The 
second (mere mnemonic verses) ^es the 
numbers of his sons, daughters, &o. l^e third 
is a complete copy of the poem on the war 
between the tribe of Benjamin and the other 
children of Israel (Judges, c. xx.), of which 
only the second and third quatrains arepre- 
served in a MS. in the British Museum (Harl. 
1802, fo. 11 V.). These three poems be 
published, with translations, in the Bevue CeU 
tique. 

So far as reg^ards glosses, I was not much 
more fortunate with the twenty-eight MSS. 
brought to the Vatioan from the monastery 
founded by S. Columhanus at Bobbio. Of these 
MSS. (now marked Vatioan 5748-5776), some 
are interesting palimpsests, blackened though 
they be by Ca^mal Mai’s chemicals; but they 
contain only one non-Latin gloss, which may 
perhaps be Ddsh. It occurs on the margin of 
a copy of 8. Angputine’s Oon/essio (Vatioan 
5756, fo. 7 r.): “quia ludebam pila (. 1 . balla) 
puer.” But it is written in a l^mbardio, not 
an Irish, hand ; and it may, of course, be the 
O.H.G. balla, palia, whence the Italian palla, 
French balls, d«. 

I was luckier with the MS. marked Begina 
215. This codex contains (m ff. 88 r.-106 r.) 
a collection of glosses, entiued Jndpiunt glosas 
ueteris ac noui tsstamsnti, which agrees to some 
extent with the glossary in Oodex Bemensis, 
258, ff. 18, 19,* and which, though written in 
a continental hand of the ninth century, is 
certainly of Irish orig^in. It contains thi^- 
three Old-Irish glosses, t of which the following 


* See Hagen’s ffsrmanistiieis Sluiisn, IL 297; 
Zimmer’s Slots. Hih. SuppUmmium, p. 2 ; and the 
Acadbkt, No. 752, p. 228, col. 3. 

t Of these three (in fo. 105 r.) were discovered 
by G. Lowe, and published bV Zimmer In his 
Ohst. Bib. Supplmentum, p. 5. They ate; TruUa 
. id est liof ism bit ot dmam moors (an iron spoon 
used in building a wall). Fascioulum . id est trt 
1. grinns. Naulnm. foorait . id est meroes. 


are specimens (all will appear with a com¬ 
mentary in the Bevus CsUiqus ): 

89 r. Sdntfes .i. breonalin. 

89 V. Oraticula .i. indoin in medio altaris [cf. 

ain-ehst gl. fiscina, ain-eit gl. sjiortam]. 

90 V. IJallicnlas i. ftmligt. Pituita i. eoltsk 

[“ gallorum ”]. Impetiginem . genus 
Bcauei i. bolaeh . Cmtora . sitnla L 
eUom. 

91 V. Stipnla . stuppa i. toart. 

95 r. Liitotorium . olaidtb garmnt [“a weaver's 

beam”]. FormeUas [“Deeses”] a. 
tangso [acc. pL of tanath], 

96 r. Trahas i. iamtsoh P* a harrow,” instin- 

mentum dontoUtm}. 

97 V. Lanugo i. oanoeh. llusoipula l omtssh. 

99 V. Ghu^fustinm . branoas .i. oiltek pisoinm. 
Pera. tiag lorn. 

101 V. Pilosi demonum genera 1. geUig, Lamia 
monstmmm feminae flgnia 1. moripaiH. 
106 r. Parpendiculum snaths cum plnmM ad 
maoetiam dirigendam. 

Of these glosses the most interesting is morigain, 
“ lamia,’"which is = the Mbrrigain of the Tdin 
B6 Oualnge, and other Irish sagas, the scribe 
here “ singling ” the double consonant, as he 
does also in barchrujsJ>ac (gL nsrtioale) 89 v., 
for barr-ehrumb-baee, and foilm (gl. fnlioa) 90 r, 
for /o(fe»n = the French goUarut, from Bret. 
gwslan. 

I found no Welsh, save a list of British towns 
in the copy of the Bmtoria Britonnm attributed 
to the anchorite Marcus (Begina, 1964); Meumn 
{ibid., f. 57 V.), the British form of Magoniut, 
the name given to S. Patrick when in Gaud: 
one or two proper names in the life or 
S. Samson hereinafter mentioned; and a few 
words in the marg;inal gloss on the fourteenth- 
century copy of the Prophstia MsrUni,hyJ ohannes 
Oomubiensis, a hexametrical Latin poem pre¬ 
served in Ottob. 1474, ff. 1-4, and purporting 
to be a litoral tran^tion from “nostrum 
britannicum Welsh or Cornish). For this 
and other reasons it will be ^blished wi& 
its prologue and glosses in the Bevus OsUigus. 

mme Cornish words and phrases, such as 
“ villam quae didtnr Treruf” (fo. 2 r.), “ Ooen 
Brsn, in lingua Saxonum Fawi mor ” (fo. 3 v.), 
andpelm^pblidenwamugens ha hantsr, “twenty- 
five years and a half ’’ (fo. 2 r.), occur in the 
same marginal gloss. 

Some Breton names of persons and places 
occur in two tenth-century copies of the Into 
of S. Samson (Begina 465, ff 63-74, Begina 479, 
ff. 9-24), thus— Biodata, PensUde, Dol. !^e 
name Frdgerius (borrowed from Stager, Forste- 
mann, Altdeuisehes Namsnbuch, i. 727), which 
occurs in this life, is interesting as showing 
how the Bretons treated the Teutonic sound hr. 
Compare the Irish refiex of Ai by 5i in BtaOiair 
(Saltoir na Bann 2371) = Hlothari (Foistemann, 
693). 

So much for the Celtic Xsifatv, which I have 
found in the course ot nearly three weeks' work 
in the Vatioan library. It is probable that 
there are many more in the 17,144 lAtin MSS. 
which that library is said to contam. But the 
imperfection of the lists—always excepting 
Mr. Henry Stevenson Junior’s oatmogue of the 
first 921 numbers of the Palatine ooueotion*— 
renders the search for glosses a matter requiring 
far more time than I mve at my disposal. 

II. COLLATIONS. 

I have oollated three texts: first, the fraraent 
published by Prof. Zimmer in his OlossasHibsr- 
nicas (Berlin, 1881, pp. 259-261), from Dziobek’s 
transcript of Vatioan 5755, printed in Bez- 
zenberger’s Beitraege, v. 63-67; secondly, the 
extracts from Palatine 830, published by Pertz 
{Monumenta Historica Oermaniae, vii, pp. 495- 
562), and by Zimmer {Ohssae Hibemicae, pp. 
274-282); and, thirdly, the hexametrical poem, 

* Sibliothsea dpottoUsa Vatioana. Csdisss Palatini 
latini, tom. i., Bomae, 1886. The second volume 
is, I bweve, in the press. 
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entitled Prophdia Merlint, with its prologna 
and gloss, published by Greith in ms SpM~ 
Jegivm VaHeantun (Frsnenfeld, 1838, pp. 98- 
106). A oomplete list of the errors which 
I haye deteoted in these publications wordd fill 
a page of the Aoassmt. Here shall be men- 
tionea only some of the more important: 

1. Vatiean, 5755. 


Zimmer, 0k*»a* BiimiieM, 
F. %9,1. 5, piofnerlt 

7 oto. 

260, L S, prhna 
7, ahuul 
10, semper 
lA Inreiiis 
80, quia 
21, Msumas 
29, 30, nec alias 
dies ovenien- 
tinm argu- 
m e n t u m 
datns(!) 

31, 32, per afe- 
ria(!!) 

33, nec genera- 
liter 

261,1. 4, septeni 


Mtmu tt r ip t. 

Fo. 2 r. siqMtfnerit 
exe 

unit 

same 

semper adde 

lauenies 

qui 

2 V. ad anas 

regularem se¬ 
cundum MN- 
uenfentiam 
argumenti 
dt«it 

SMieuiafetia 

nunc genera- 
Utas 
septem. 


So much for the Latin text and Latin glosses 
of this amazing edition. Prof. Zimmer’s edition 
of the thirty-one Irish glosses in Yatican 5755 
omits one, and makes in the others twenty-six 
mistakes, of which the following are two: in- 
aoBtotti and deead luandatintir. For the former 
the MS. has ai» aaxsai (“ m oon’s age ; for the 
latter, dec 6 Kta/n Me in fir. The other 
errors hare been corrected b^^ Dr. Guterbock, 
in Bezzenberger’s Beitraege, yii. 343, and need 
not, therefore, be spedfira here. 

2. PaldUne, 830. 

Zimmer, Qleua* Sxiendeat. Mamueript. 

P. 27A h 11. itimUiaiim) 

12, uixuide 

lA quod 

18, eritemn 

276.11.1, 2, im eeeh * 

20, sorores 

877, 1. 6, sanctum 
FaMdum 
10, per 
278, 1. 9, uM 

24, Ebergus 
36, fl}lassai8(!) 

279.1. 20, missalem 
31, Tore 
37)insola 

880, 1. 3 / Kelta 

12, debere 

19, Bonehad 
36, Wlrziburc 

881, 1. 9, i/el tiger- 
naeg eluena ejus 
(!) ocdsns 


29, PieuHe SM- 
Uuh UtoH 

282, D. A 17, 30, Dtn- 
HoU 

7, BmeeaeU 
lA BmneiU 
27, IrigaUng 
88, PlaithertaeK 
32, Bonnael 


F. 33a, isinbliodain 
isi side 
q««a 

coittcenn 
bicech 
sorores eiwt 
aanctua patri- 
ciuB 
pro 

141b. ubi p«r annos 
naroytnta 
162a. Ebergerus 
163a. fllius suns 
163b. missalemlibmm 
turo 

insola keltrat 

deberi 
Donnchad 
nniizibuTc oon- 
secratns 
ifel tigemaeg 
clnanaenisoc- 
dssus (“slain 
on the feast 
of[8t.]Tiger- 
nadtofOluain 
Euta “) t 

15b. Fiache muU- 
let[h]an. § 
Domnall 

DomnmU 

Domnoill 

Irgalaig 

Flaithbertach 

Domnael 


* To this Prof. Zimmer appends the note: “ in 
Zeuse, perpermn.” Perperam! 
t Inis Oealtra, in Lough Derg. 

i Kow Clones in Fermanagh. 

“Broad-crown.” Here mull isxthe Anglo- 
Saxon melia or moltb, “the crown of the head,” 
oognote with Sanskrit milrdAan “head.” From 
this mull the common word mullaeh is derived. 


3. OUoh., 1474. 

Greith, Spinlegium Faliianum. Manueeript, 

P. 98, 1. 22, E(oberte) Boberte praesul 

Oxoniensis Oxoniensis 

99, 1. 6, opus clam opusoidifm 

8, cum praesertim cum 

27, Auro Shiro 

32, anglis Anffliuenis 

100,1.13, lambit ramt 

101.1.12, affatnr eSstur 

26, pedesetenim pedes etenlm 

Oiuiati[I] tmn- canwM tmn- 

cati sunt cati sunt 

103.1.12, Ares Ales 

104, 1. 6, Quae nostra Quaenam 

2A munisma nummisma 

105,1.19, Eavaladro Eadvaladro 

25, Sapxinnm Sabrinum 

It will be seen that, as Latinists and palae¬ 
ographers, there is a strow resemblance be¬ 
tween Prof. Zinimer and Herr Greith. They 
are alike, also, in their dealings with non-Latin 
languages, (^ns, as the former printo gibber¬ 
ish for Old-Imh, the latter gives the fouowing 
as Old-English {Spidlegium Falicanum, p. 45): 

“ This man seal thid gedrif thritan on vreom 
leao bladan, bis naman thaer mid Engenins . 
Btephanns . Portarius . Dionysius . Bambnoias . 
Oecillus et Qjrriacus.” 

This re^pt may be found in Begina 338, fo. 
88 r. It is perfectly legible, and runs thus: 

“ bis man sceal wifi b. gedrif writan on breom 
leao-bladan 7 his naman bmrmid Enge^os . 
Stephanas . Portarius . Dyonisius . Sambadns . 
Oedlius et Oyriaous. 
that is to say: 

“ Hds shall one write t^fainst the fever, on three 
leek-leaves, and his name therewith: Eugenios,” 
etc. 

Compare for the names Engenins, &o., the 
ohann_ contra frigora in Cockayne’s Leechdorm, 
& 0 ., iu. 294, 11. 13-21, a reference to wUch 
book I owe to Prof. Napier, 

In oondnsion, I wish to warn future students 
in Borne against the inaccuracy of many of the 
references to Boman MSS. in Hardy’s bescrip- 
Uve Catalogue of Materiala relating to the Hidory 
of Great Britain and Ireland. These errors have 
caused much waste of time and trouble, not 
only to me, but (what is more important) to 
the officers of the Yatican, Yittorio Emman- 
uele, and Yailicellan libraries, whose courtesy, 
patience, and helpfulness I desire to acknow¬ 
ledge with gratitude. 

Whitlet Stoees. 


OOINOIDSNOBS !» BUDDHIST LITEHATimS AED 
THE O08FEDS. 

Lcmdon: yon. S, 186S. 

In the introduction to “Birth-Story” 190 
^atate, ii. Ill) we read of a pious disdple, 
firm in the faith, who, on his way to the Master, 
having to cross the river Aoiravati, and not 
seeing any boats, 

“took a joyful confidence in the Buddha and 
crossed the river. His feet did not sink in Gie 
waters. As he went even as on dry land he behdd, 
coming to the middle [of the river], waves. Then 
his joyful confidence in the Buddha became slack, 
his feet began to sink. Again he strengthened his 
joyful confidence in the Buddha, and going [on] on 
the surface [' back ’] of - the water he reached 
Jetavana,” Ac. 

I think eveiyone will notice the resemblance of 
this narrative to that of Matthew xiv. 29 
(not found in the other Gospels), of Peter walk¬ 
ing on the water. We have here ^e same three 
stages: first, Peter walking on the water in 
the faith of Jesus (v. 29 ); then, seeing the 
wind boisterous, he becomes afraid (his faith 
slack^), and begins to sink; finsdly (his faith 
reviving somewhat) he cries out “ Lord, save 


me 1 ” and Jesus stretches out his hand, Ao. 
(w. 80, 31). Only the Buddhist receives no 
outward help, he knows he is left to himaalf 
alone. 

In the commentary on v. 79 of the Dhamma- 
p^a, the story of King (in a later life, thera) 
Mahakappina is related, who every day se&U 
out his four ministers on his four horses— 

“ Go, roam about two or three pv'mae, M»d shedid 
you learn the appearance of a buddha, a law, as a 
com mun i t y [the three ratma], bring me the ieimu 
netee." 

The word in the text |s tnkha-tAtana, wfaMi 
would bo a good translation for ^mrriAmr 
(“ frohe Botsohaft ”). When the king at larti^ 
oeivM the longed-for eSeana from some wahderaiv 
he gives him three timesahundred-thounHid (vfaa, 

kahdpana), for each ratana one, by letter to tlM 
queen, while he himself, with his numHona 
retinue, oontinnes his way to the Buddha, in 
the course of which ho passes three rivers, sadi 
de^r and broader than the last, with horses 
and chariots, as if on stone. “ Only the ends 
[rims] of the hoofs got wet." This he achieved 
^his pious remer^rwoe of the three ratana. 
When the queen receives the king’s message, 
she, in her turn, asks for tbi» goon news, and, 
in her jot, gives three times as much as the 
kmg. Hearing farther that the king, with 
his numerous retinae, has gone to forsake 
the world before the Buddha, she says to her 
companions, 

“ Since the king has left his worldly estate like 
a lump of pbl^pn (iAda-pinde) . . . wko wauM, 
standing on bis knees, take with his month ttis 
lump of phlegm, spewed out by the king.” 

This must remind us of “ the dog who returns 
tohisvomit” (Proverbs,xxvL 11; 2 Peter, ii. 22). 
The queen then follows the king, orosring the 
three rivers in the same manner; and both, in 
due course, hear the law with the beet tesntt. 

All of these resemblances can, I think, be ex¬ 
plained in a natural (psyohologioal) way, though 
at first view they mi^t seen somewhat strange, 
and raise a suspicion of historical contact. 
And may we not take this longing after a new 
doctrine as a true historical trait in &e above 
story—a longing that {nrobably prevailed in a 
large part of India about the time of Buddha’s 
appearance, analogous to the feeling of the 
heathen world shortly before OhrisVs time? 
Compare what Sir Alfred Lyall says in his 
Asiatie Studies (p. 300) on the “ mauase reli- 
gieux ” to be observed in India at the present 
day. 

S. WeeZEd. 


THE EOTPTIAE “KA” AED SOHOPEEHAUKE’s 
“WILL.” 

BelUag. Faversham: Jan. A UBS. 
DonbUess some of the numerous few who 
take mi interest in the current speculations as 
to the evolation^ and precise nature of the 
Egpitian belief in—to use an easy phrase— 
indiridual-duality, as exhibited in the teoords 
of the Ka, will have bethought them of the 
Will, as expounded in Schopenhauer’s ^lU- 
osophy. 

Miss A. B. Edwards, in this day’s AoADEKT, 
says 

“the vital principle [the JTe] is that transmitted 
energy which must undoubtedly have descended 
from the primal source of life to aU who live, 
or have lived upon earth.” 

Schopenhauer maintained that 

“the Will, or thing-in-itself of all phenomena, 
is in nowise affeotM or attainted by Urth or 
death (Die Welt, Ac., bk. iv., § 54). 

And, again: 

“ If the individual conscioasness disappears at 
death, the Will, which alone feiuts deatii, survives 
It ” (book Iv., enpp. xll.). 
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"The ooBolaalott la almoet Inaviteble fhet the 
fotoe Thloh fotmerljr animated the life now 
Mtoaiiy extect la the aame whldi animatea the 
life now eziating " (iM). 

Thia laat paaaage aeema to be very doae to 
ICaa Edwu^’a definition. 

Again, Sohopenhauer wroto—I oarefnlly oon- 
denae aoTeral paaaagea: My pbiloaophy teaohea 
that the whole body and ita activity are bnt the 
exterior jiimiomena, ontward intutive mani- 
featation, or risible objeotifioation of the Will; 
that ia to say. they are the embodied Will; 
nay, more, they are the Will itself, which is 
eqwly pre^t in every part of the body; and 
upon we Will depends the vita propria of each 
si^ part. The Will thus b^mes its own 
representation ^ idea), and ia that unity which 
we express by Bgo (bk. ii., snpp. xx). 

Another curiously dose paralld could be 
drawn. Dr. Wiedemann, as dted by Miss 
Edwards, says that before his Ka the king 
frequently stands, in the monuments, "with 
vanons effsrings, imploring heavenly gifts for 
himsdf.” Wherennto the Ka makes answer: 

"I give unto thee all life, all duration, all power, 
all health, all joy. For thee I conquer the people 
of Kubia, that thou mayat decapitate them." 

In 
that 

" the Will often becomea exalted to such a pitch 
as to overpass considerably the afBrmation of the 
body. This condition then becomes aignalised by 
vidmit emotions, by energetic paaalons, under the 
dmnination of which the individual ia not con> 
tented with merely affirming ita own existence, 
bnt denies the existence of others, and endeavours 
to suppress that existence wherever it proves itself 
an obstacle." 

The theory of the Ka may admit of further 
illustration from the Zoroastrian/ravoeAt; the 
Hindu and Scandinavian “ Thnmbling ”—which 
last corresiwnds somewhat to the diminishing 
of the Kd', and the animal soul of archaic 
Ohinese belief. A comparative study in these 
and other directions might tend to elucidation, 
but it would entail a communication too lengthy 
for your columns. John O’Neill. 


book iv., § 60, Sohopenhauer remarks 


fto." After the quotation from " Henry V llL,” 
Act i.. Scene 1, 

" He h«rt$ me with some triek," 
frdlows the remark: 

“ As old things often become new, it might have 
been added that thia is now sgabt a cant>word 
among the great vulgar." 

The use of the word in the passage quoted 
from Shakspere has, however, no coimexion 
with its "cant" signification, as the context 
will show. 

At the risk of earning for myself a place 
among the "intolerable animals" whom A. 
Maco^ni and his father distinguished by those 
valuable additioiu to language, " Proser " and 
"Bore," I bave ventured to send you this 
chance gleaning. 

Peancks Eleanor Trollope. 


APP0INTMBNT8 FOB NEXT WEEK. 


,m. Bofol Academy; Demon- 
wer Limb," I., by Prof. J. 


THE WORD " BORE," A TIRESOMB TALKER. 

London: Jan. 8, 188S. 

Mrs. Cowley’s lively farce, " Who’s the 
Dupe?” written in 1777, containsa good defini¬ 
tion of the word bore: 

" OhtrlMe. Knowledge, as you manage it, is a 
downright bore. 

“ Oradu*. Boar! Why what relation. Madam, 
can there be between knowledge and a hog f 

** Ohar, How ridiculous! Ton have spent your 
life in learning the dead languages, until yon are 
Ignorant of the living. Why, Sir, such words as 
bore are all the tut. 

“ Orad. Ton! Tin / What may that be P It 
cannot be ortbology! I don’t recollect its root 
in the parent langnanes. 

" Char. Ha! ha! Sa! Better and better! Why, 

Sir, tan means—. Tim is-. Pho! What 

signifies where the root is t Such words are the 
shorthand of conversation, and convey whole sen¬ 
tences at once. All that delights the town is ton, 
and all that disgusts b tors." 


MomiAT. Jan. 14, 4 p.n 
Stratton, “The Lo' 

6 p.m. London Institntlon: “Beoent Baby¬ 
lonian Bxplorations.” by Hr. W. St. Chad Bos- 
oawen. 

8 p.in. ATistotelian: "The Starting-point and 
First Oonolnstons of SoholosUo Phlloaophy,” by 
Hr. H. H. DsievioU. 

TuasDAT. Jon. is, 7.46 p.m. Btatistloal: “The Amount 
and Inoidenoe of Imperlst Taxation in Different 
Oountries," by Ur. i. S. Jeans. 

8 p.m. OoloDialInstitute: “ British West Africa 
and the Trade of the Interior," by Ur. H. H. 
Johnston. 

8 p.m. Oivil Eogineers: Discussion-“The 
Compound Principle as applied to Locomotives,” by 
Hr. Edsor Worthington. 

890p.m. Zoological: “Some Kew Bpecirs and 
a New Oenus of Aroneidea,” by the Bev. O. P. 
Cambridge; “ Additions to the Echinoderm Fauna 
of the Btty of Bengal," by ProL F. Jeffrey Bell; 
“The Anatomy of SMttoerroi Uuiotit," by Messrs 
F. B. Beddord and Frederlok Treves 

WxDltaSDAT, Jon. 16,4 p.m. Royal Academy: Demon¬ 
stration. “The Lower Limb," IL, by Prof. J, 

Hamhall . 

Span. Society of Alts; “The Channel Tunnel," 
by Col. Hosier. 

’SsoisDt.v. Jon. 17, 6 p m. London Institution: “ The 
English Novel in the Seventeenth Century," by 
Mr. E. Qoise. 

8 p.m. Linnesn. 

8 p.m. Chemical : Contribution from the 
Laboratory of Oonvltle and Oains College. Cohi- 
bridee; “ACubical Form ot BlsmuthonsOxide," 
by Ucssrs. U. P. Uuir and Arthur Hutchinson; 
“The Oxides of Copper," by Mr. Douglas Carnegie; 
“The Periodates,’'^ IT., by Ur. C. W. Kimi^nsl 
“ Compounds of Araenlous Oxide and Antlmonions 
Oxide with Rnlphurlo An^dride." \>j Hr. R. H. 
Adie; “A Compound of Beron Oxide with Snl- 
phnrlo Anhydride” by Ur, R. F. IFAroy, 

8 SO p m. Antiquaries. 

880 p.m. Historical; “Historyand Assassina¬ 
tion." by Hr. Herbert Haines. 

Fbidat, Jon. 18 2.90 p,m British Museum: “The Hit- 
tites and their InsoriptionB.” I., by Ur. T. Tyler. 

4 p.m. Royal Academy; Demonstration, “ Km 
Lower Limb," IlL. by Prof. J. H a rsh aU. 

8 p.m. Philological; A Dictionary Evening, by 
Mr. B. Bradley; with a Report from Oxford. 


Emka PmpsoN. 


Budleigh Solterton, South Devon: Jan. 7, 1839. 

Immediately before readiog Dr. Fumivall’s 
letter in the Aoadeht of January 5,1 chanced 
to find a reference to the word bore in the 
Oentleman’e Magazine tor August, 1780. It 
ooonrs in a review of EUone’s "Supplement 
to the Edition of Shakespeare’s Flays published 
in 1778, by Samuel Johnsonaad George Steevens, 


SCIENCE. 

A Htndhitkfo the Lmi-CharUrt, and other 
Saxonio Doeumente. By John Earle 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

{ This volume consists of 450 pages of Anglo- 
Saxon charters, an introduction of 110 pages, 
and notes and indices. To students who have 
not access to Mr.^ Birch’s unfinished Oartu~ 
larium, or to the earlier collections of Kemble 
and Thorpe, this handy selection will be 
highly acceptable; and beginners in the study 
of Old English charters will find it an 
advantage to have the documents classified 
approximately in the order of the relative 
strength of the evidence for their genuineness. 
About 250 pages of the book are occupied by 
" Genuine Ewords Dated ” : i.e the dated 
documents down to the eleventh century, 
which are preserved in original or nearly con¬ 
temporary MSS., with, however, the addition 


of a few that are taken from oartolaries 
which there are reasons for believing to be 
eepedally trustworthy. These are followed 
by " Gmoine Beooros Undated ’’; and the 
remamder of the text consists of what Prof. 
Earle calls " Secondary Docnmmits,’* whioh 
are divided into fifteen " groups," beginning 
with the reoords extant in non-contemporary 
MSS. not later than the eleventh oentn^, and 
ending with the jingling rhymes of the 
fifteenth century, professing to record grants 
made by Anglo-^axon kings. Apart from in- 
oonsiatenoies of detail, to some ot which Prof. 
Earle himself calls attention in his preface, 
this arrangement appears convenient and 
useful. The inolurion of speoimenB ot the 
spurious documents, and ot those whi<^ are 
probably genuine doouments modernised, is 
quite justifiable; hut some of the space 
ooonpied by these might better bave been 
devoted to an exhaustive index of woi^ and 
matters, whioh would have more than doubled 
the value of the book. One of the advantages 
ot a small selection of this kind is that it 
admits of being thoroughly indexed, whioh is 
not possible in the case ot a complete collec¬ 
tion. It would be quite worth while to issue 
a supplementary volume, devoted ent^y to 
indices and minute annotations on the text. 

The introduction, in addition to remarks on 
the oharaoteristios ot form and language com¬ 
mon to old English charters, and the oriteria 
by whioh genuine doonments may be di^n- 
gnished, contains some interesting discnssion 
of questions relating to the early forms of land 
tenure in England. Prof. Earle is unquestion¬ 
ably right in his rejection of Kemble’s theory 
of " the Mark and Ga," for whioh the autho¬ 
rity of that great scholar, and the ability of 
of his exposition, for a long time procured 
almost universal acceptance. There can be 
little doubt that he is also right in maintain¬ 
ing that the origin of the English manorial 
system, in its principal featnres, is to be 
sought in the conditions of the Tentonio con¬ 
quest of England, althongh some elements of 
the system may have been derived from other 
sources. Prof. Earle’s view that the geeits 
was, so to speak, the ancestor of the manorial 
lord, ia, ao far as I am aware, novel'. Into 
this question, and into the other questions of 
similar nature treated of in the introdnotion, 
my studies have not qualified me to enter; 
and I can only express the hope that what is 
original in Prof. Erie’s speonlations will be 
disonssed by those who have the reqnioite 
knowledge of the snbject. 

The lexicographical material contained in 
the charters has hitherto been strangely 
neglected by the oompilers of Anglo-Si^on 
dictionaries ; and Prof. Earle’s glossary, . 
though far from complete, raises many int^ 
resting philological questions. One of these, 
relating to the word rid (properly hroi), the 
equivalent ot the loelandio roH, “ a clearing," 
has already given rise to some diacnssion in 
the Acauicxt. I most confeu that the evi¬ 
dence for the existence of this word in Old 
English does not appear to me convincing. 
The South Yorkshire royd may very well be 
of Scandinavian origin. In the instances 
cited by Prof. Earle from the charters, it 
seems to me that the word is more probably 
rdd, represented by the modern rood. As the 
nonn, so far as we know, is always feminine, 
it cannot be the exact equivalent of the neater 
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and the hypotheois of a feminine *hrodit I 
rom the same root findit no support from 
Teatonio analogy. The pismgHS in question 
itate that Certain bonndiries on the outside 
>f woods ran andlang r6ie which Prof. 
Sarle would translate *‘ along the clearing or 
-Md.” Before accepting this explanation, it 
s secessiry to enquire whether any admissible 
ense can be extracted from the rendering 
'along the rood.” On this point I will 
rentnre to offer a suggestion, which is con* 
essedly hazardons, but which may, perhaps, 
pye rise to some useful discussion. 

The obrious reason why the fourth part of 
tn smre is called a ” ro^ ” is that it is a 
inantity of land of the length of a furlong 
furrow-long), and of the breadth of a ro d 
i e., of the ‘‘rod, pole or perch” of ordinary 
long measure). The rood, then, as a measure, j 
properly denotes the length of Si yi^s, 
which was, at the same time a conyenient 
length for a measuring pole of timber and a 
conyenient aliquot part of the length and the 
breadth of an acre.* My suggestion is that the 
" rood ” of the charters was a headland of a 
pole’s breadth left unplougbed on the edge of a 
wood, so that the pluMe quoted, may be com¬ 
pared with the andla‘<g i>ara andhiafJa 
(along the headlands) of other charters. The 
compound r6d$1ySh» certainly lends some 
plausibility to the notion that the first 
element means “clearing”; but until there 
is farther evidence of the existence of 
the word rdd I prefer to interpret it as 
“ rood-stabbing ” The verb ridan, to which 
reference has been made in the discussion 
between Prof. Earle and Mr. Mayhew, can¬ 
not, 1 think, be connected phono!ogically 
either with, the hypothetical noun hrod, or 
with the verb from which that is derived. 
The assumed sense, also, is hardly suitable to 
the context. It would scarcely be a natural 
way of indicating a locality to speak of it as 
“ the place were Bishop Aelfrio commanded 
a deariog to be made.” I should rather 
suppose the meaning to be that the bishop 
hiul appointed the spot for some religious 
ceremony, or for reading or preaching (com¬ 
pare the local name “Gospel Oak”). The 
verb redan might be miswritten for radan, to 
read; it might be the equivalent of the 
Gothic rd^an, and the Icelandic rwSs, to 
speak; or, again, it might be derived from 
r6d in ^e soise of “cross.” But so long 
as the word is known only from^ a single 
passage it is useless to try to settle its precise 
meaning. 

The word fgrh^, as a topographical term, 
occurs sevend times in the charters, but its 
meaning is obscure. Prof. Earle, follow¬ 
ing Kemble, regards it as denoting a 
wood of some kind. If this be correct, the 
word is identical with the Middle-English 
firth or frith, which must, therefore, be dis¬ 
connected from frith, a game preserve. The 
derivation, on t^ view, appears to be from 
furh, a fir-tree, with the addition of a suffix 
fnn^onally equivalent to that of the Latin 
ealittum. It is remarkable that in one pas¬ 
sage the word is apparently feminine, though 

• In Old-Bnglish, so far as I know, rid, when 
used without reference to land, always means 
“pole” or “cross.” It seems worth while to 
■oggest that the modem sense of red, a stick, a 
hmOs of twigs for ohastlsement, may have been 
impected fnnn Low Qennan. 


elsewhere it is masculine or neater. Leo 
explains it as a derivative and synonym 
of furh, farrow; the other dictionaries do 
not notice it. ^veral other topograpbioal 
words in Prof. Earle’s glossary oaU for 
notice on the ground of ^eir having been 
omitted by lexicographers. Atutig, meaning, 
like dnpee^S, a path only broad enough for one 
person, is interesting because it survives in 
the name of the “Ainsty of York,” which 
must, like most of the English hundreds and 
wapentakes, hare reoeiv^ its appellation 
from some place within its borders at which 
public assemblies were held. The word heath 
is here erroneously explained as “hall”; it 
is really “haugh,” though as an ending in 
place-names it commonly assumes the form of 
•hall. Probably the word may be identical 
with leal, a comer; a connexion with the 
Latin ealx, heel, is not impossible on the 
ground of sense, as the woM h6, a heel, is 
also used as a topographical designation. 
The frequent, but stUl unexplained, word 
erundel u discussed hy Prof. Earle in a 
long note. The evidence seems to show that 
it meant some kind of hollow or depression in 
the ground, not, as has been supposed, a 
tumulus or a eromleoh; but no light has bmn 
thrown on its etymology. The phrases tt&n 
erundel, eeile erundel, suggest that it was 
sometimes a quarry. Rinda erundel cannot 
mean “ bullock’s erundel,” as Prof. Earle 
suggests; perhaps rinda is the name of a 
stream. The word han, the Old English form 
of hone, which is ignored by all the lexico¬ 
graphers exo>’pt Leo, occurs frequently in the 
charters, not, however, in the sense of “ whet¬ 
stone,” but as a topographical term. “ The 
red hone,” “ the gray hone,” seem to be rooks 
so called from their shape or material. 

One or two questions relating to local 
etymology may be worth brief notice. Prof. 
Earle says that he cannot explain the n in 
Lioftnhama “people of Lewisham” (gen. 
pi.); it appears to point to derivation from 
the person^ name Leifsunu. In the time of 
James I. (as appears from an anecdote told by 
Bacon) Lewisham was colloquially pronounced 
Lueen ; as-«nisnot in thisdistriot ausual corrup¬ 
tion of -ham, perhaps this pronunciation may be 
due to the w of the first element. A charter 
professedly of 889 mentions an “antiquum 
petrosum aedifidum ” in London called A al- 
mundet etdn, i.e., “ Hwsetmund’s stone.” The 
normal modem form, if the name had sur¬ 
vived, would be “ Whatmanstoae ”; it would 
be interesting to know whether the name is 
found in any later document relating to 
London. Prof. Earle quotes (strange to say, 
with apparent approval) Mr. Eerslake’s ex¬ 
traordinary notion that the name means 
“ wheat-maund stone,” and that it has some¬ 
thing to do with a scalptured stone (dated 
16)8) found in Panyer Alley, representing a 
man sitting on a basket! 6t course Hw(b‘- 
mund is simply a man’s name, like Hwmtred 
and Eadmund. The Wdn etoeee of the charters 
is not, as supposed by Kemble, connected with 
Wdden; u>6n being the dative of the adjective 
u)6h “ crooked.” Prof. Earle thinks the name 
Byman toy If probably has a mythological 
reference, as “ a thelf belongs to a divinity.” 
But thelf, as an enffing in local names, is so 
common that there can be no reason to 
doubt that it simply denotes the topograpbioal 
character of the place to which it belongs. 


Tanshelf (in O E. Taddenet-toylf, probably for 
Tatroineueylf), Waldershelf (from the personal 
name 'Waldhere), Tibshelf, ITlleskelf (from the 
Scandinavian personal name IJlle) are among 
the examples. In the introduction Prof. 
Earle refers to my observation that the 
occurrence of the name H6drt de, “Hood’s 
Oak,” in two different counties before the 
twelfch century affords evidence that “Hood” 
was familiar as the name of a wood-spirit 
long before it came to be used as a nickname 
for the chief of a band of forest outlaws I 
take the opportunity of saying that I still 
believe this conolusion to be justified, though 
I no longer maintain the correctness of all the 
arguments with which, five years ago, I 
endeavoured to support it. 

Although this volume does not actually 
contain any texts hitherto unprinted, it 
includes several that have not previously 
appeared in any general collection of charters. 
Among these are the very interesting docu¬ 
ments from the Leofric Missal, an important 
manifesto of Cnut, and Henry II.’s charter to 
Archbishop Theobald. In many oases the 
charters are printed from fresh collations of 
the MSS., or from the British Museum 
facsimiles. lu any future editions it would 
be well, if it be necessary to copy any of the 
charters from Kemble or Thorpe, t> omit the 
accents. The accentuation of the MSS., 
though often inconsistent and incorrect, is 
instructive, and ought to be preserved 
wherever it is known; but the normalised 
acoentuation of earlier editions has no docu¬ 
mentary value, and is very for from being 
soientifioally aocurate. The accents in the 
glossarial index need careful revision. 

Hbsbt Braduct. 


COBBESPONDENCB. 

A NBW INDIAN INSCBIPTION. 

Tuaafssl: Deo. 16,18% 

It may interest some of the readers of the 
Aoadeut to learn that Mr. M. F. O’Dwyer, 
C.S., Officiating Deputy Commissioner of 
Shahper, has reoentto disoovered an inscription 
at the village of Kura, in the Salt Brage, 
where there are some large unexplored ancient 
mines. A considerable part of the inscription 
is in very fair preservation; but the ends of the 
first two or three lines are much obliterated, 
and from the lower part of the slab four or five 
lines appear to have been erased. The 
characters are what are usually caUed Gupta, 
of about A.D. 500. It is dated in the reign of 
“ Mah&r4ja Toram&na Shah,” whose name 
occurs in the first line and in the third from the 
bottom; and the record is of certain donations 
to a Buddhist monastery. The slab was sent 
by Mr. O’Dwyer to the Lahore Museum, where 
I have examined it in company with Dr. Aurel 
Stein, of the Oriental CoUeg;e. It will be 
publi^ed in the Epigraphia Indiea. 

The ooina of Toiam&/ia are known, but the 
only epigraphio record of his reign bithwto 
found is the inscription on the boar at Eran, in 
the Central Provinces. This, found in the middle 
of the Panjftb, would indicate that his rule 
extended far to the north-west of M&lwft, and 
may possibly identify him with the Toramfiaa 
of Easmir, whom Gen. Sir A. Cunningham 
considers quite a separate prinoe. 

J. Bubokss. 
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BOISNOB BOTES. 

Mb, Henby F. BLANDroED, foraaerly 
meteorological reporter to the Qoyemment 
of India, has written a Practical Chiide to 
the weather and climates of India, Burma, 
and Ceylon, and the storms of the Indian Seas. 
It will be published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

At the annual meeting of the Academie 
des Sciences, the prix Janssen for astronomy 
was awarded to Dr. William Huggpns. 

Nature for last week adds a twenty-fifth 
repreaentatiye to its series of “ Scientific 
WOTthies,” by a portrait of Prof. Sylyester, 
engrayed on steel by Mr. Stodart after a 
photograph, together with a memoir by Prof. 
Cayley. 

Thb Boyal Academy of Sciences of Turin 
giye notioe that the seyenih Bressa prize will be 
giyen to the soientifio author or inyentor, what¬ 
ever be his nationality, who, during the years 
1887-90, “ shall have m^e the most important 
and useful discovery, or published the most 
y^oable work on physical and experimental 
soienoe, natural history, mathematics, chemistry, 
physiology and pathology, as well as geolo^, 
history, geography, and statistics.” The yelne 
of the prize amounte to 12,000 lire (£480). 

A coNTBiBtmoir of exertional importance 
to students of volcanic geology hM been 
recently published by the Boyal Society of 
Edinburgh, in the shape of an elaborate 
memoir by Prof. A. Geikie, entitled The 
Eiriory of Foleanto ActUm during 1M Tertiary 
Period t» Britieh leUe, It appears that 
after a very long period of quiescence, 
symptoms of renewed activity were manifested 
in F»oene times, when by internal tension the 
earth’s crust gave way at various points and a 
great system of fibres was established, 
striking generally towards the north-west; 
and these, becoming filled with lava, form the 
basic dykes which traverse so large a part of 
Scotland and the north of England. Where 
the fissures reached the surface, lava flowed 
forth in great sheets, forming the plateaux of 
iMuwlt in Antrim and the Western Isles. At a 
later date basic rooks of coarsely crystalline 
structure broke through these plateaux and 
appear as great eruptive bosses of gabbro and 
similar roAs. Aftw a long period of_ repose, 
volcanic activity was renewed, and acid rocks 
were developed as felsites, poiphyries, and 
granites. In many respects the views of Prof. 
Qeikie run counter to those of Prof. Judd, and 
a controversv of much interest to geologists is 
being carried on between these authorities. 

SoifB interesting information ren>e<^g the 
j^e of Burma is contained in an Indian Blue 
Book, latdy received bom Bangoon. The jade 
mining-district is a large tract of country, 
chiefly on the west side of the XJyu river. 
The Eachins, though acknowledging Burmese 
authority, regard themselves as owners of the 
mines. The jade is sold chiefly to the Ohinese, 
the headqniurters of the trade being at 
Mogaung. The best quarries in reoent years 
have bem those of Usimu, Masa, Mopang, 
and Tauunkan. It appears that Burma is the 
only source whence the Chinese draw their 
supply of thia highly-prized mineral. The 
Chinese Lun Pein, to whom the British Qovem- 
ment had farmed the jade-tax, was assasinated 
a few months ago in consequence of his 
unpopularity. Geologists will be curious to 
know more about the conditions under which 
the jade occurs. 

PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Thb Clarendon Press will publish immedi¬ 
ately a volume of Euayi in Biblical Greek, by 
Dr. Edwin Hatch, B^er in Boo le siasti o al 


Hittory in the University of Oxford. The Work 
consists of the substance of the lectures de¬ 
livered by the writer during his terms of office 
as Chinfield Lecturer on the LXX., and contains 
the seven following essays; “The Value and 
Use of the LXX.,” “Short Studies of the 
Meanings of Words in Biblical Greek,” “ Pwoh- 
ological Terms in Biblical Greek,” “Early 
Quotations from the LXX.,” “ Composite 
Quotations from the LXX.,” “ Origen’s Be- 
vision of the LXX. Text of Job,” and “The 
Text of Eodesiastiens.” 

With the last number, the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record enters upon its third year; and 
we must take the opportunity to congratulate 
the proprietors and the director upon the con¬ 
tinued activity of their undertaking. It requires 
no small expenditure both of time and money 
to conduct so highly specialised a magazine, in 
the face of scanty encouramment. The circum¬ 
stances of its origin are ascribed in an intro¬ 
ductory note, which also contains an appeal for 
more subscri^rs. Prof, Terrien de Lacouperie 
is not only the editor-in-chief, he is also the 
principal contributor and the soul of the enter¬ 
prise. It is here that he has published most 
of his rmnatkable series of argpiments for the 
derivation of early Chinese dvilisation from 
Babylonia, and it is by his influence that so 
many formm supporters have been enluted. 
We may add tiiat the annual subscription is 
128. 6d., and that the publisher is Mr. David 
Nutt. 

FINE ART. 

THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

I. 

Thb twentieth exhibition at Burlington House 
of works by the Old Masters yields in interest 
and variety to few, if any, of its predecessors; 
and yet for the firrt time not a single picture of 
Italian or Spanish ori^ appears in the collec¬ 
tion. We think that the Academy, it, as is 
probable, they were unable to obt^ for ex- 
mbition works of the first rank belonging to 
this class, were wdl advised in excluding from 
their walls schools already so supremdy well 
represented on former occasions. The examples 
of the Dutch, Flenush, and French schools—to 
say nothing of the English collections—are of 
such splendour that nothing but absolutely 
first-rate southern work could maintain ite 
supremacy in juxtaposition with them. Never 
before has such a m ag nifi cent show of Bem- 
brandts been seen on the walls of the Academy. 
It is doubtful, indeed, whether in quality it can 
be matched even by the famous collections of 
St. Petersburg, Cassel, the Louvre, and Dres¬ 
den; though the two first-mentioned galleries 
possess far more numerous series of the master’s 
works. No such exemplification of the finer 
and moreldelicate phase of French eighteenth- 
centuiy art hM bem afforded in England as is 
now given by the exhibition, on the same walls, 
of the famous Watteaus and Lmorets which are 
among the treasures of Sir Bichard Wallace and 
Mr. .ufred de Bothschild respectively. We 
are not aware that any such collection of similar 
works has yet been brought toother—save, it 
may be, wnen, at the Low Exhibition held in 
1883 at Berlin, the treasures of the royal palaces 
of that city, and espedslly of Potsdam, were 
for the first time united. All the Watteaus, 
Lancrets, and Paters acquired by Frederick the 
Great then saw the light; including the finished 
and {Jteredversion of the famous “Enlevement 
de Cythdre,” which is one of the chief glories 
of the Louvre. Many of these charming works 
had, however, suffered irreparably from expo¬ 
sure and rough usage. 

In addition to the special attractions of 


the present show, and to a third and singn- 
larly fine instalment of Turner drawings, 
Burlington House contains the well-knowm 
Horrocks Miller collection of English pictures, 
chiefly of this century, together with choice 
examples of Cotes, Gainsborough, Bomney, 
Crome, Constable, and other English masters of 
the same period. The works ot the late Frank 
HoU, B.A., wisely shown separately in two 
galleries, constitute a distinct section of the 
exhibition, to which we hope to return later on. 
It is the breadth and the subdued splendour 
of Rembrandt’s art, his mastery and unerring 
intuition in portraiture, his power in the sugges¬ 
tion, not only of physic^ life and individuality, 
but of that vivifying force which is the inner 
life and thought, that sue here demonstrated 
to the full, rather than the yet rarer and nobler 
aspect of his genius which shines forth in those 
great scenes of ssmred history and legend, which, 
by the simplicity wd penetrating pathos of his 
conception, were, it may be said, re-created and 
endowed with a new life. Almost all the styles 
of the great master, except the very ewliest, are 
here adequately represented. First, in order 
of date, comes the so-called “Bembrandt’s 
Mother,” painted in 1632—that is to say, in the 
year of the famous “Lesson in Anatomy” at 
the Hi^e. The ooldnees of the shadows, the 
peculiar quality of the black robe and slate- 
toned background, and the calculated vigour of 
the superb modelling, render this canvas some¬ 
what of an exception even among the works of 
that time. It is the sympathetic truth of the 
conception, the stranm reflective power of the 
glance, which are, above all, characteristic of 
the painter. It is difficult to imagine anything 
finer than the firm and noble modelling of the 
brow, or the consummate drawing of the eyes 
and eye-brows. About the year 1633 were 
execute the two famous portraits of Jan 
Fellioom and Susanna his wife (Sir B. Wal- 
laoe), which here, as at Manchester House, 
appear as Mndants. They are su^rising speci¬ 
mens of ue unaffected truth, industry, and 
skill of the master at that time; but they have, 
on the other hand, less individualify and less 
felicity of intellectual characterisatim than are 
usual with the painter at his best. The same 
year is also illustrated by the Queen’s famous 
“ Shipbuilder and his Wife,” which has already 
on a former occasion appeared at the Academy. 
The execution is here already bolder and at the 
same time more refined, the head) of the old 
woman handing a letter bein^ especially a 
masterpiece of unaffected truth m expression, 
as of subtlety in handling. Yet another work 
of the same year is the small “ Good Samari¬ 
tan ” (Sir B. Wallace), executed with an almost 
miniature-like finish, which yet inclndes real 
breadth of brushing. It is infinitely less 
touching than the later and much larger repre¬ 
sentation of the same subject—treated in 
altogether different fashion—which is in the 
Louvre collection. The version now shown is 
identical with the weU-known etching, which 
bears the date 1633. To the year 1634 belongs 
one of the most consummate exercises in rich 
subdued colour-harmony ever produced by the 
painter. This, the so-called “ Black Archer,” 
shows a young negro richly and fantastically 
dressed. We know not whether to admire 
most the delicate firmness of the handling or 
the exquisite arrangement which groups to¬ 
gether kindred hues of sombre richness. The 
over-cleaned and highly varnished “ Portrait 
of a Young Man” (Sir B. Wallace) belong 
to 1634 or 1635, and is, in reality, one of the 
many portraits of the painter by himself; to 
the same period may be allotted that “ Portrait 
of the Faiuter” (159), which so dlosaly 
resembles one in the Long Gallery of the 
Louvre, The Queen’s so-oalled “ Burgomaste 
Fancras and his Wife ” is, as has been pointed 
out by Dr, Bode—relying on certain reeem- 
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blances ia the famous Dresden portraits, and 
above all on the fantastic personal adornments of 
the sitters, which are such as Bembrandt only 
ventured upon when eithw himself or immedi¬ 
ate members of his family were in question—in 
reality a portrait of the master with his wife, 
Sashia, painted, not in 1645, but about 1636, in 
the heyday of mis triumphant success. It is 
one of the most splendid, as it is one of the 
most extensive, pmiraiU ^apparat of the master, 
expressing just the marital pride, the material 
pomp, and the phyncal enjoyment of life, 
whim have been especially aimm at. Perhaps 
the climax of Bemorandt’s technique, in the 
second stage of his practice, is exhibited in the 
Queen’s magnificent “Portrait of a Lady,” 
bearing the date 1641. The very richly, yet 
unostentatiously, attired sitter displays an un- 
usoal measnreof grace and distinction,expressed, 
however, without any loss of that intensity 
of “ speculation” and vitality which mark the 
paintsws finest work. To atont this time be¬ 
longs the strange composite landscape (159), 
coming also from Manchester House, and 
closely paralleled by similar pictures at Oassel 
and Brunswick. Notwithstanding the potent 
magic of the chiaroscuro, something unreal and 
too palpably manufactured about this work 
detnMts from its unity and prevents it from 
deeply impressing the beholder as do the 
artist’s truer transcripts of nature. Some few 
of Bembrandt’s creations of this peculiar class 
are open, in this respect, to the same reproach 
which may be levelled against Turner’s most 
amlutious, but by no means most noble, pro¬ 
ductions. Far truer and more distinctive of 
the true Bembrandt is Lord Northbrook’s 
little landscape (118) showing a flat county, 
with the buildings of a town in the dis¬ 
tance. A very important, if not altogether 
sympathetic, delineation of the painter by 
Umaelf is the large portrait, dated 1658, 
(sent by the Bari m Hohester), in which he 
appears in heavy and fantastic trappings of 
Jewish fashion, such as he wore far less 
frequently in later, than in his eariier, 
time. I^e ashen flesh-tones are, in their 
juesent state, not quite in keeping with the 
rich hues of the broadly-painted costume. It is 
extremely difficult to place Sir B. Wallace’s 
vast canvas, representing the parable of the 
“Unmerciful Servant”—whether between 1645 
and 1650, as given by Vosmaer, or about 1660, 
as stated, not without doubt, by Dr. Bode. 
The jewel-like broken reds of some draperies, the 
somewhat hasty, if broad, execution would 
be evidence in favour of the latter date; while 
the grays in the half-tones of the flesh are 
such as are not generally found in works of so 
late a time. To about 1660 belonm the small 
“Portrait of aToung Man” (116) painted on 
oopper. One of the surprises of the exhibition 
ia Mrs. Owen Boe’s large “ Portrait of a Man ” 
(166), which is, if we mistake not, practically 
nnVnnwn to recent biographers of Bembrandt. 
It is a superb study in a colour-harmony, of 
which reddish-brown and darkly-gleaming red 
are prominent innedients. From the ruddy, 
half-tones of the flesh, the grays are altogether 
absent; and the whole scheme of colour and 
style of execution are akin to thcMe of the 
great “ Family Piece ” of Brunswick, which 
belongs to the year 1668, Mr. T. Humphry 
Ward’s “Study of an Old Man” (117) is a 
broadly and solidly-painted sketch in dwkly- 
lominous golden tones, such as, so far as colour 
is oonoemed, Bembrandt need not to have been 
ashamed to own; but it is difficult to accept 
as the master’s own the neither very individual 
nor very living head of the model. This is of a 
type that a late follower of the master, such as 
Aart de Otdder, might have produced. 

Four important specimens of the ^ of 
Bubens ass^ themselves, even by the side of 
this unequalled series of Bembrandts, with 


which, indeed, they are in the most striking 
contrast. The superb “ Karl of Arundel,” 
lent by the Duke of Norfolk, is one of the great 
Fleming’s most imposing portraits. Without 
entirely subduing that intensely subjective 
artistic temperment which impelled him to in¬ 
fuse into the individuality of his sitters so 
large an admixture of himself, he has happily 
caught the sensitiveness and melancholy wmoh 
are distinctive characteristics of the famous 
dilettante nobleman. The execution of the 
armour, with its rich reflections of surrounding 
crimson draperies, is consummate. It is in¬ 
teresting to contrast with this great work 
Tandyck’s not less masterly presentation of the 
same personage in more advanced years, with 
one of his grandchildren. This was contributed 
by the Duke of Norfolk to the Girosvenor 
exhibition of Sir Anthony’s works two years 
ago. From Lad^ Ashburton’s collection comes 
a magnificent piece of decoration, “Peasants 
going to Market,” executed by Bubens in 
collaMration with Snyders. The more than 
life-size figures of this canvas are designed 
and paintM with rare mastery and decision; 
and, it being treated as a piece of pure 
decoration, they are marked by a greater 
regard for mere beauty of line and con¬ 
tour than generally ohancterises the master. 
The “ Marmge of Mars and Yenns ” (Martin 
Ciolnaghi, KsqO, which lately appeared in some¬ 
what dilapdated condition at Christie’s, is, 
above all, instructive as showing the system of 
production followed in the master’s studio 
when he had attained to the zenith of his 
reputation. The picture has been carefully 
under-painted throughout—not merely sketched 
or outlined—in warm grey and umber; and 
this part of the work has very probably been 
done by one of the master's best pupils from 
one of those prelimina^ designs of whiiffi so 
many are yet extant. Upon this preparation 
the master-hand has been vigorously at work, 
flitting from one put of the canvas to another, 
and with comparatively little labour imparting 
Promethean fire to the fairly-fashioned day of 
the pupils’ work. The touches on the basket of 
fruit, the breast of Pomona, and the hair of 
Venus, are such as no brush but that of 
Bubens himself could have mven. 

The Dutch pictures of the year are, apart 
from the great series already dealt with, com¬ 
paratively few in number, but of choice quality. 
They show, as a fine collection of works of tms 
dass always does, that tempered and limited 
realism which is marked by simplidty and 
truth, but by little breadth or depth of obser¬ 
vation ; save in portraiture proper, which the 
schools of the Low Countries Imve, with rare 
exceptions, approached with a certain appro¬ 
priate solemnity, yet without the emphoM of 
contemporary schools in France and elMwhere. 
Fine, sober works of this dass are the “ Por¬ 
trait of a Lady,” by Cornelius Jansen van 
Ceulen, and the less well-preserved “Portrait 
of a Cenileman,” by the same. Admirable for 
sobriety of conception and pathetic simplidty 
is the “Portrait of William van de Vdde,” 
by the scarce Michael van Musscher (Lord 
Northbrook), who was pupil of Adrian van 
Ostade, though his colouring in this little piece 
is that of a black Terborch portrait. A still 
neater rarity is the signed “Interior of a 
&>ttaM,” by Esaias Bonrsse, of Amsterdam 
(Sir B. Wallace), painted with a masterly 
breadth and a sobriety which in some respects 
recalls Vermeer of Delft; to whom, indeed, 
one of his works in the Berlin collection is 
attributed. Other pictures by this master are 
to be found in the Amsterdam Museum, and in 
the Suermondt Oallery at Aix-la-Chap^e. 
An unusuaUy fine and e^borate Metsu is jUird 
Northbrook’s “The Intruder,” in which the 
painter has dealt with difficult problems of light 


than usual of that prevailing hotness of tone 
which is peculiar to huu. Exceptional, too, in the 
beauty of its brown-and-sUver harmony, is the 
little panel by D. Teniers, the younger, entitled, 
“The Arohers” (127). Lord Northbrook’s 
famous “View near Dordrecht (81), by A. 
Cuyp, is certainly, so far as the execution of 
the well-worn theme is concerned, of exquisite 
quality. It lacks, however, even more than do 
usually the works of the artist, that nameless 
charm, that suggestion of an intimate con¬ 
nexion between the painter and his subject, 
which—to say nothing of modem artists—is to 
be found in the best productions of such widdy 
diver^g contemporaries as Van doyen, 
Buysdael (in his pu^y Dutch scenes), Vermeer 
of Delft, and F. de Eoning. A lar^ measure 
of this subtle quality—so hard to define, yet so 
inevitably missed if it be absent—is to be found 
in Jan van de CapeUe’s “ Shipping in a Oalm ” 
(Lord Northbrook), one of the most beautiful 
works of a consummate artist whose reputation 
has deservedly advanced of late years. 

ClJLTIOE PhTTJ.1P8. 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOQT 

At a meeting held last week, with Lord Spencer 
in the chair, it was resolved to form a commit¬ 
tee to receive subscriptions for a memorial to 
the late Frank Holl, B.A. It is proposed to 

f laoe a tablet, with medallion portrait in St. 

’aul’s; and to purchase one or more of his 
portraits of public men for presentation to the 
National Portrait Qallei^ Subscriptiona are 
limited to five guineas, ^e hon. secretary of 
the committee is Mr. William Agnew, 39b, Old 
Bond-street. 

The statue of the late William Barnes, the 
Dorset poet, by Mr. E. Boscoe Mullins, is now 
oast, and can m seen by those interested at Mr. 
Moore’s foundry, Thames Ditton, until January 
19. It is to be erected at Dorchester, and un¬ 
veiled by the Bishop of Salisbury on February 4. 

M&. Thomas Ttleb announces a course of 
three lectures at the British Museum on “The 
Hittites and the Hittite Inscriptions,” illus¬ 
trated with diagrams. The lectures will be 
nven on Fridays, at 2.30 p.m., begini^g on 
Jmuary 18; and the first lecture will deal 
with recent discoveries, confirming the views 
maintained by Mr. Tyler last year in Nature. 

The editorial vigour of the Art Magazine has 
never been more conspicuous than in the number 
for January. It commences with a hitluffto 
unpublished letter by John FlAxman, add re ss e d 
to the Boyd Academy in 1797, on Itdy, the 
art centre of the world—a letter of ^eat 
interest, if not of much present value. The 
“ Poems and Pictures ” series are recommenced 
with a Scotch ballad ^ Mr. Swinburne, illus¬ 
trated by Mr. W. i^le. A paper by Mr. 
Wemyss Beid on Mr. Gladstone and his por¬ 
traits, is excellently illustrated by a photo¬ 
gravure of Sir John Millais’s portrdt of 1885, and 
by many another in the text, including a sheet 
of oarioatures from Punch from 1859 to 1888, 
redrawn by Mr. Harry Furniss. Then comes a 
very interesting and vduable letter from Mr. 
Watts on the Art of To-day; and this is fol¬ 
lowed by the first of a series of papers by Mr. 
William Telbin on Art in the Iheatre—a subject 
which has hitherto been strangely neglected in 
English literature. The common-sense side of 
art is represented in a paper on Art Educa¬ 
tion by Mr. Frith. 

The new Album of the Gazette dee Beaux-Arte 
(the fifth) is quite equd in merit and interest 
to its predecessors. It contains engravings by 
M. E. Qaujean after Botticelli’s “ Birth of 
I Venu^”andoyM.Guerard, after the same artist’s 
I “ Spring ”; one of Helene Fourment and her 
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Bembrandt’s “Danae,” in tiie Hennitage 
Gallery, by U. Flameng. Bapbael, Watteau, 
Franz Hds, Meissonier, Wlmtler, Bandry, 
doaet, and Buyadael, are a few of the other 
artiata repieaented in tbia obarming little 
gallwy of fifty engravinga and etcbinga. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

“Thb Fajiil Piottjeb” ia, it ia aaid, to be 
the name of tbe new play with wbiob Mr. 
Butland Barring^n will re-open tbe St. Jamea’s 
in about a week or ten daya hence. Mr. B. C. 
Stepbenaon—well known to fame—-and Mr. 
Ontram Triatram, who did aome very tolerable 
work in " The Bed Lamp,** are the joint autbora 
of the piece. 

Londok ia already aware of the aucceaa of 
Mr. Auguatua Harria’a pantomime. The 
yeteran, Mr. Blanchard, haa tbia year had leaa 
to do with it than uand, which may, from the 
literary point of view, be aome loaa. But 
pantomime waa never aupeifluonaly literary, 
and it ia now not literary at all. The worda— 
the atoriea even—are but the web on which ia 
placed a gorgeona broid^ of apectade. 
Boenea without end, prooeasiona without end, 
balleta which end only to be given again, 
pretty people all over the atage—theae, with a 
few oomicalitiea thrown in, are what the 
fathera, nndea, brothera, of all^ good children 
now betake themaelvea to Me; it mattera very 
little about the grood children. At Drury 
Ltuie, the eaterpriaing parent, the devoted 
uncle, tbe aelf-aacrificing brother, crowd the 
box-office for half the day; aod at night 
Meaara. Campbell and Kicholl, Miaa Harriet 
Vernon, Miaa Maggie Duggan, and minor gods 
and g;odde88e88 innumerable, help to throng 
^e stag;e. Mr. Auguatua Harria ia a mag;nifi- 
oent organiaer—he is an epoch-making man. 

Miss Mabion Lka will give, we understand, 
before the middle of February a matinee 
performance of a new adaptation of the elder 
Dumas’s “Mademoiselle de Belle Isle.’* This 
is one of the pieces in which the father of 
one of the beat writers of our day proved 
that he, too, could write as well as merely 
construct. The adaptation, by Mr. Osborne 
BucUe, goes, we hear, much nearer to the 
original than anything that has been done in 
England. It waa Mdlle. Mara who “ created,** 
nearly fifty years ago, the part which Miss 
Marion Lea is now for the first time to 
assume. 

“Takes,** which Mrs. Oscar Beringer pro¬ 
duced with aome aucceaa at a matinde last 
season, haa been to a certain extent modified 
imd re-arranged; and Mra. Beringer will, on 
tiie evening of January 19, put it iuto the even¬ 
ing bill at tbe Opera Oomique, with a strong 
oast. And * ‘ The Beal little Lord Fauntleroy ** 
—which has been played to even fuller houses 
than it was last summer—will then be seen 
every afternoon. 

“ The Sievek Falls,” by Mr. George Sims 
and ’iSi. Henry Pettitt, is a melodrama by aid of 
which the Adelphi Theatre may hold its om, 
with its honest bourg;eoia pnbUc, even ag;ain8t 
the attractions of Mr. Irving at the Lyceum 
and of unlimited spectacle at Drury Lane. 
For “ The Silver Falls ’’—albeit not especially 
engaging to the literary perron—ia a melo¬ 
drama of distinctly a good kind, the story 
having in it aome elements of freshness, some 
of the disJogne being vigorous and earnest, and 
the spirit of humour not being wholly banished 
from the ecene. Moreover, ^e cast is in aome 
respects even stronger than that to which a 
fairly enterprising management has already 
accustomed us at ue Adelphi, and tbe piece is 
exceedingly well ^yed. Mr. William Tertiss 


—a naval man no more, but attired in faultless 
boating flannels, for a cruise in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bichmond—is of course the young 
hero. His manly grace is deddedly sympa¬ 
thetic ; and there is a smoothness and a 
fitting;nes8 in ail that he does. Mr. Charles 
Cartwright is a sinner not without hope—a 
villain of the deeper dye it would be quite a 
nustake to call him. But perhaps the writers 
of melodramas are becoming more tolerant or 
more discriminating, and are recognising that 
there are many shades between the white and 
the black. Tbe character of Marcos Valles, at 
all events—whether by authors or actor—is a 
study whose moderation we welcome. But to 
make Mr. Beveridge—who has served a long 
apprenticeship to stage crime—into a man not 
only endurable, but positively genial and wel¬ 
come, is a very revolutionary proceeding. It 
must be said, however, that Mr. Beveridge 
bears admirably the suddenness and tbe com¬ 
pleteness of the transition. Mr. Shine and 
Miss Clara Jecks, inventive and lively, do 
their utmost for whatever in the piece is 
intentionally funny. Mr. Boyce Carleton— 
sometimes picturesque in wickedness—suggests 
the character of one Dick fiedmayne with 
discreet and skilled tcuch. As Marie, Miss 
Adrienne Dairolles has probably no chance of 
passing beyond the limts within which her 
excellence has been recognised. Greater 
opportunities, of course, are vouchsafed to 
Miss Millward and Miss Olga Nethersole. 
Miss Millward’s part is not the stronger 
of the two, but no one who has spent 
ten minutes at the theatre can doubt that 
it is the more sympathetic. Miss Millward 
does her love scenes very prettily; and never, 
perhaps, has she looked as well. Miss Olga 
Kethersole—engaged here for tbe first time— 
does more, perhaps, than confirm the good 
impression that she made in “ The Dean’s 
Daughter.” Considering bow limited has been 
her experience, there is certainly something 
remarkable in the extent to which she can 
command tbe resources of her art. Her intel¬ 
ligence in detail and the variety of her facial 
expression are noticeable; and it seems, too, 
that she has the capacity to conceive of a role 
broadly—to look at it as a whole. The student 
of modem melodrama wOl not find that he 
has wasted his evening if he spends it at the 
Adelphi, though the conventions of the atage 
do hold sway there more than at the theatres 
of comedy. 

MUSIC. 

MUSIC NOTES. 

The first Popular Concert of the new year took 
place last Monday. Mdlle. Janotba played 
Chopin’s Barcarolle in F sharp (Op. 60), a piece 
she has often played with great success. Her 
performance on Monday, except for an excess 
of soft pedal, was good. She ^ve, by way of 
encore, tbe same composer’s “Berceuse” with 
excellent technique, though at a somewhat 
rapid rate. If Mr. Chappell furnishes such 
short pianoforte solos, tbe public perhaps think 
they have a right to insist on an encore. How 
seldom one bears a Sonata now at these con¬ 
certs ! The programme included Beethoven’s 
so-called Harp Qusrtett, which was magnifi 
cently rendered under the leadership of Lady 
HaUd. Mr. Santley was the vocalist. 

Miss Damiah, the well-known contralto 
singer, who is about to start for a tour in 
Canada with Mdme. Albani, gave a farewell 
concert at the Prince’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening. She sang Schubert’s fine song, 
“Aufeuthalt,” supported with excessive vigour 
by Mr. Bandegger at the pianoforte. Mdme. 
liarkcom. Miss A. Whitacre, Messrs. B. Lane 
and B. Foote, and other artists, took part in tbe 
programme. There was a fair attebdanoe. 
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LITERATURE. 

A Modem Faust, and other Poems. By the 
Hon. Boden Noel. (Began Paul, Trench, 
&Co.) 

Thb Hon. Boden Noel, as a poet, has never 
jet received the attention he deaerves. This 
u not altogether the fault of the English 
public. Mr. Noel’s poems are not exactly 
such as he who runs may read. To be appre¬ 
ciated they require patient study, not only 
because their thought is often abstense, but 
also because their expression is not unfre- 
quently perplexing, bdeed, no other poet 
of our age, with the exception of Mr. Bobert 
Browning, has added so much of verbal and 
rhythmi^ difficulty to the difficulties of preg¬ 
nant meaning and bold speculation. He is 
what Qoethe would have called an incom¬ 
mensurable man; and his work cannot be 
measured by any common standard or sounded 
by any avera^ plummet. It is probable that 
his poems will not receive due recognition 
until a Noel Society has been founded. Then 
people will discover that an impassioned 
singer, a philosopher of marked originality, a 
tender-hearted Christian, and a democrat in 
the noblest sense of that term, has been 
appealing to them in words of wayward 
boiuty and varied melody during more &an a 
quarter of a century, almost unheeded. 

“ A Modem Paust ’’justifies this somewhat 
audacioua prophecy. It is at once the most 
intelligible and the deepest of Mr. Boden 
Noel’s poems, the purest in style, the widest 
in scope, the ripest in artistic execution, and 
the matuvest in expression of its author’s 
views. TThose who, like the present writer, 
have watched Mr. Noel’s career with interest 
and admiration, qualified by grave doubt as 
to his ultimate attainment of the poet’s crown, 
may stake their critical reputation upon this 
remarkable performance, and invite an in¬ 
different public to its perasal with confidence 
that the study it demands will be repaid. 

This is not saving that the peculiarities of 
manner which have repelled fastidious lovers 
of verse are absent from Mr. Noel’s latest 
work, or that the subtlety and remoteness 
of thought which render his poems inaccessible 
to careless readers have been exchanged for 
facile treatment of momentous themes. At 
first sight, “A Modem Faust ” is even more 
amorphous than its predecessors. It combines 
lyrical measures with narrative blank verse, 
prose, and unrhymed metre. It grapples 
with the thorniest moral problems, and 
attempts a provisional solution of what most 
men regard as the insoluble. Its philosophy— 
strongly tinged with mysticism, and assuming 
^e fundamental doctrine of spiritualiam— 
is such as only a small minority of thinkers 
can at present accept. Tet, so nur as form is 


concerned, the lyrics are so musical in their 
peculiar kind, the blank verse is so character¬ 
istic, the prose is so vigorous and packed with 
sense, the unrhymed metre is so well 
a^pted to its purpose, that unprejudiced 
students will be forced to recognise a master’s 
hand; and in a master it is assuredly a merit, 
not a defect, to have created a manner of his 
own. As regards the thooght, difficult as 
that may be to seize, it has the same virtue of 
originality and decision. We need not agree 
with Mr. Noel’s theory of man’s relation to 
the universe; but we are compelled to admit 
that no poet of this century in England has 
more resolutely faced the riddle of the world, 
prepared himself for his gigantic task with 
more anxiety of study, and presented an 
ambitious metaphysical system with more 
manful effort after coherence. 

The philosophy which distinguishes Mr. 
Noel among his brother poets is better 
adapted, I think, to the medium of verse than 
to prose exposition; and in “A Modem 
Faust ” it reaches final expression. To 
characterise it by any single term is difficult. 
One might, perhaps, venture to call it an un¬ 
compromising idealism. The universe 
appears to Mr. Noel, as to Giordano Brano, a 
God-penetrated unity. Nothing is real except 
spirit, and all is spirit. This does not make 
Urn a shallow or complacent optimist. No 
one has felt the world-pain, the agony of sin, 
the crael curse of evil, more acutely. No 
pessimist, not Leopardi nor James Thomson, 
has depicted what men and women suffer, 
with such poignant realism and such tender 
sympathy. IJnlike metaphysicians, he deals 
with no mere vague abstractions. His grasp 
upon the concrete is even more remarkable 
than his habit of looking beyond and through 
the concrete to its thought-substratum. lu 
like manner, his familiarity with speculative 
problems does not make him a mere visionary. 
The poet’s eye for colour, shape, all things of 
sense, remains undimme^ To some tastes, 
indeed, his descriptions of natural joy, his 
appreciation of the voluptuous and gorgeous, 
will appear even extravagant In this book, the 
“Triumph of Bacchus” and the ode on “ Pan ” 
must be reckoned among the most sensuous 
and passionate productions of our literature. 
With the same keen sense of reality he feels 
the pure, the tender, the pathetic, the holy 
things of life; the heroism of brave men and 
martyrs, the sublime beauty of the loving, 
suffering Christ, the saintliness of noble 
women, the saving innocence of children. 
Whatconstitutes this poet “incommensurable ” 
is the extraordinary range of his sympathies, 
the justice of his touch upon so many diverse 
aspects of the outer and the inner worlds, his 
oomlnnation of idealistic philosophy with 
artistic realism. 

“A Modern Faust” is the history of a 
man’s life-experience, cast mainly in auto¬ 
biographical form. It begins with the 
picture of innocent childhood in a religions 
country home. The boy, growing into youth 
and early manhood, travels, loves, marries, 
loses a fondly-cherished child. Doubts about 
the goodness of God assail him when he 
considers the sufferings of human beings, 
especially of children; but in this stage of 
his experience he is inclined to charge the 
fault on man’s perverse will and evil customs. 
He seeks relief in carnal pleasure, and 


intoxicates his imagination with the spectacle 
of triumphant nature. In this stage its due 
value is assigned to what we call pantheism. 
But sensual opiates cannot numb the spiritual 
ache within mm: 

“ For you, Tannhaoser, who have seen the Christ, 
Those earlier pleasure-houses are a ruin, 

Nor any of you may build them! Nay, for 
thee. 

For thee in glamour of the Yenusberg 
There hides no refuge from the modern woe! 
Wander abroad again! begone! nor linger! 

I flash my sword of cherubim before 

The fair wall of earth’s Eden, lest returning 

Te take, and eat, and live content with eaiw. 

“ Ye may not quell your proud dissatisfaction. 

Nor feM the hanger of a highborn soul 
With husk of sweet illusion like to these. 

Nor shut your heart from any bitter cry. 

Lapped in a luxury of degradation, 

Bendering indifferent to alien loss; 

Anon, even fearfully athirst for pain.” 

Then he takes refuge in seclusion from the 
world, and woos asceticism. Yet he cannot 
submit to authority or stifle his reason. Next 
he tries study, and resolves to explore the 
riddle of his destiny upon the paths of thought 
and erudition. Finding the isolation of a 
library barren and nnbearable, he once more 
wanders out among his brethren, surveys the 
contradiction between religious ideals and 
practical worldliness in the church, learns 
the flimsiness of art and aestheticism, explores 
the empty wilderness of good society with idl 
its hollow shams and false pretensions, listens 
to^ the conflicting theories of literary men, 
soientifio speculators, philanthropic panacea- 
mongers, socialists, preachers, politicians, all 
the babel of our highly cultivate age. This 
part of the work is executed in prose; but a 
poem called “ Bagnarok (or Twilight of the 
Gods) ” is interpolated, which contains the 
following wild passage of description: 

“ Bella clang jingling-jangling in the steeples, 
Drunken steeply flickering like Are, 

Thunder rumbles in the dungeons of the ettth- 
god 

And the gaping earth gnlphs all! 

Lo! the masquers, and the mummers, in con¬ 
fusion, 

Hurrjing panic-stricken through the highway. 

In disordered gala dresses from the revel. 

With the lions, panthers, horses from the show. 
Shaking scared, with their man-tamers, while 
the flowera 

Are strewn about the pavement where they fell 
From the white hands of inebriates who threw 
them. 

Had with orgy, mad wiOi joy ! 

Sinuous wine from tumblM goblet dyes the 
palace; 

And the men want not the women any longer; 
Flimsy booths of the gay fair are all awry; 

No resounding more of brazen vaunting accents 
From Uie humourous showman showing off tiie 
monster; 

!nie man of motley runneth swiftly flying. . ..“ 
Stunned and bewildered by social and intel¬ 
lectual chaos, the man takes flight to nature. 
He has loved nature from boyhood; and he 
flatters himself that, rocked upon her breast, 
he may yet find relief from the sin, the 
misery, the madness, and the cruelty of his 
own kind. This is a vain hope. Nature 
proves no less honeycombed with evil, pain, and 
strife, no less tyrannical, no less insane, than 
was the world of man. Wanton waste of life, 
disease, hereditary madness, deterioration 
;werking spiritual ruin by corruption of nerve- 
cells, wreckage through elemental wilfulness, 
the whole horrible array of sentient creatures 
dwarfed and doomed by inexplicable but 
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ineprfble lay, ^fireB l^m back in rebellion. 
He 

Lcatpg at length that not alone 
Fault of OUTS hath wrought ooi moan. 

Whence oometh eril, who ahall aaj, 

In man, the creature of a da; ? 

The dumb Sphinx-Nature doom no leaa 
Than men, thou^ ne’er so pitiless : 

Toms her thumbs down, yptes for death. 

The whole creation travaileth 
With conflict, suffering, and care! ” 

Hast, then, the faul^ be laid on Hod? 
Is the whole Bchetne of things awry, or 
deliberately in^nded to be tortonng ? Han, 
at any rate, is not responsible for nature’s 
cruelties. Human anguish, in the claws and 
jaws of nature, assumes the shape of martyr* 
dom rather than of sin. Just at this point, 
when the man’s power of resistance is reduced 
to a minimum, Ihe pupreme t^f ewtuts him* 
Satan, the Tempter, the Seducer, the Spirit 
of Despair, the living symbol of the Ever¬ 
lasting No, appeprs. 

1 neak off my amdysis have to say that 
this port of the poem displays IjDr. Noel’s 
genius in its plenitude of power. On those 
who have oppe pubpitted to tps influence and 
accepted hip manner hook v. of “ A Hodern 
Faust ” will produee sp ineflaceable impres- 
sion. The utter annihilatieo of all ho|>e— 
the egdusion pi all consolatory loopholes— 
the al^tnte aaphyziatioB of e hnman spirit 
by mephitio vepours, rising net trom ^e 
imagination, but from hard, dull, grinding 
facts forced in upon the understanding and 
the senses, bas, in my opinion, been never 
more cogently presented than in these pages. 

What is the deUyesanoe which Hr. Noel’s 
philosophy oflevs to the human heart and soul 
in prison, e^etched upon the rack of this 
tough world, the cords of which are tightened 
by apparent powers of evil? I leave the 
discovery of this to tho.se who read hie poe|u. 
It is enough to eay t^ the concluding forty- 
two pages of ICodem Faust”—^thosein 
which a solution of the painful riddle is at least 
provisionally attempted—are quite as ppwer- 
fully wntten as the hundred and sixfy-fpnr 
which have preceded them, Owing to the 
fact that death is ever present on pur e^h, and 
that su and snflerin^'and ineomplel^neBs are 
conditions of our existence here, the case for 
the devil can always he more convincingly 
and Inoidly stated than the case for an all- 
sustaining and all-constituting Deity, in whom 
“evil and good ai^ pomplemental.” It is 
easier to describe diso^er than order in ^e 
world, whw we are dealing, not with Its 
physical laws, but with its moral aspects. 
Yet the ethical didactic value of Hr. Noel’s 
work consists in the fact that he hol^ firmly 
by the belief that the evejdastiug No is 
iUnsipp, the everlasting Yeq reality; and bp 
contrives by the force cf his utterance to bring 
this belief home to our inteiligenoe. $o far 
as poetry goes, he displays no Yeas vigour in 
the presentariou of the faith tha^ 4 ^ him, 
than be previously displayed in ^^e presenta¬ 
tion of despair. In paitionlfur, I n|ay mention 
that tno style of these oonclnding sections 
asaumes a gentlo radiance, an ethereal snavity, 
for wlfloh we are hardly prepared by the 
yeasty rurbulence, fhe sultry 8nlen4our, (md 
the fuligipouB glpom which mars: bis descrip- 
tionj of mortal conflict. The most exquimtely 
wrought jnd qeliMtely tjnteq of hi* %ios, 
calleq “ ^PUUtain Song,” occurs in this Sock 


of Order. The vision of imparadised child- 
spirits, soothingly contrasted with the dreadful 
jnctnre of tortu^ children in the first Book 
of Disorder, is touched througbont with a 
Blake-like pnrity of imagination. Indeed, 
Hr. Noel’s conception of the universe might 
be compared with that of William Blake, 
both in its essential spirituality and quality of 
faith, and also in its uncompromising recogni¬ 
tion of evil as a misunderstood factor in the 
scheme of things. But, after all is said and 
done, faith, like wisdom, is jnstifled of her 
children; and how far the consolation offered 
in this poem will he found acceptable to those 
who have been saddened by its panorama of 
anguish and of sin must depend upon the 
natural aptitude for faith in those who study 
it. With these words I quit what seems to 
me one of the most remarkahlp prodncts of 
PUetioo-philosophio genins in the Uterutnre of 
our prolific century. 

John Admngton Smonds. 


S(aU TriaU: New Series, Vol. I. 

(H.H. Stationery Office.) 

A hew feries of ftate trials is a grave and ex¬ 
tensive an4ertaking, and this first yolnme is 
executed in a mannqr worthy of it. A careful 
apd impartial report of a state trial, ap^rt 
from ito imne as a purply lejud authority, u a 
vpluable oon^bulion to wtory, w<*rili mapy 
pages of thp discussions and mdf-trnths that 
M o^n 4o duty for historical $tatements. 
Howpll’s series terminates with 1620; and^ 
although the npmber of eases which come 
within the very elastic donominatipn of state 
trials has dipinished with every decade sinqe 
then, there is still a large numW of casqs of 
the ntmost importance, of which p fiift-kand 
knowledge was only to be obtained from 
npwspapers, pamphlets, Homp Office papers, 
apd other inaccessible or undigested sources. 
This scries is to continue from the point at 
which D^owcU left cff. It 4 prepared under 
the direction of a nupierous apd strong com¬ 
mittee of judges and counsel j apd the editor, 
Hr. John jlacdopell, has performed the task 
of coUpciing pnd consolidating the different 
reports and lUnstratipg them by appropriate 
notes ip thp most praisewprtliy manper. With 
the exception of snpdry rather numerous, hut, 
pprhaps, inpvitable misprints (« y. columns 109, 
311, 526, 1121, 1128, 1136, 1186,1340), the 
editing seemp as good as it can he. 

The definition given to the term “statp 
trials ” is tolerably wide—” trials relating to 
offppeea against the statp and trials illustrative 
of the law relating to officers of high rank, 
e.g. ministers or governors of colonies.” The 
greater part of this volume is eoonpied with 
the various proceedings arising oat of the 
” Peterloo ” meeting. It contaiuB the trial, 
at York, in Harch, 1820, of Hunt and his 
pssooiates, for oopspiraoy and nnlpwfal 
assembling, and of Emowles and Horris, 
at the Lancaster assizes, immediately after, 
fqr unlawfully making and selling arms, 
shortly after Peterlgo. Thpre are also thp 
trifls of Dewhnrst and others, for an indigna¬ 
tion meeting to protest against the Peterloo 
massacre; of Burdett, for a seditions libel 
contained in an address about the maasucre 
to the Westminster electors; and the trial 
pf the potion” m it^ford, one of the persops 
I injured on that day, against Bidey and others. 


magistrates or officers of yeomanry. Who 
otdered or carried oot ^ phniwo pppn thp 
crowd. These trials are illustraM by a very 
interesting plan of St. Teter’s Field, as it 
then was, showing the space pow covered by 
the Free Trpde !^1I, the Theatre Bpiftl, pud 
various private buildings, as an open green of 
considerable extent; and there are also 
extracts from the eorrospondenoe and p^ers 
of the Home Office, which show the mppiw- 
hennon that axtatod in the minds pf the 
anthorities before the meeting, and the etptfl Of 
unrest and poverty in which the Hanohester 
population &en was. The report of Hunt’s 
trim tends rather to modify the view hitherto 
current of the events oonneoted witii sup¬ 
pression of the meeting. Hr. Jnstioe Baylpy 
conducted the frial wuh oonspicuons fai|lipef 
and impartiality; and Hnnf had the oppor¬ 
tunity, of which he freely and with ohme- 
toristic splf-importanoe availed hims^, of 
opndnoting his case in hip pwo huhien, 
insulting Scariett, alternately fawning upon 
apd disobeying the judge, pud enlPgiring 
himself. In mite of hostile demopsfmtions 
ip court, the jpry peem to hpvp open- 
minded. They f^d the prisoner gdtify of 
unlawt^ aspemhly. Bo te as the evidence 
gpqs it iis diflcnlt to see ip what respect the 
meeting, though vpry nomerops—t^ty ss 
seventy thousand strong—wp> more than an 
ordinary and orilerly polftioal meeting of 
enthnsustio agitators, precraed by procesnone 
of tixp sort we' are now familiar with. They 
oanied bpnneri, of which one was blaek and 
another was sunpounted by what appeared to 
be a pike or dagger; hut the inscriptions on 
the flags—“ Vote oy Ballot,” “ Thp Saddle- 
worth, Lees, pnd Hosely ITnion,” and even 
“ Equal Beprpsentation or Death”—were not 
very terriblp. Hany persops in the proeession 
carried sticks, and after the crowd had been 
dispersed muiy stones apd brickbats were 
found uppn the ground; hat it was not until 
the yeomanry ohmged that the F^ppim, 

I aa they were, made theip appearance, and of 
firearms only t|ro or thpee irere deppsed to 
altogether. Still therp is thp fact that * 
number of persons, apparently reasonable men, 
spoke to the plarm^ which the proopBsioa 
caused them, and the ternflo shonting of the 
meeting. “ I believed then, pud I believe 
now,” said Hr. Holton, ohpinnan of the joint 
bench of Imioashire and Oheshire magistntes, 
“that if the crowd had tomained kt Han- 
chester till night, Hanohester would not have 
been standing.” Drilling by night had beep 
going on for some time preriously, and mem¬ 
bers of the crowd used varions threatopipg 
apd disorderly expressions to bystanders. 
The foot most agtp^ the anthprities is that 
the military was called in not to disperse a 
meeting that had become riotops, bat to pro¬ 
tect ap inadequate force of constables in 
executing a warrant for the arrest of Hunt. 
If was to drive a way tp the h|^pgs lor this 
purpose, thrpngh the crowd, tW the horse 
were employed. Then, the yeomanry being 
apparent^ ontnumbereA the regular cavalry 
charged. For anything that appears, if the 
meeting had hoan let alone it might have 
dispera^ peaoefnlly. Cnrionsly enongh, the 
number of persons killed and wounded on that 
day could never be accnrptely ascertained. 
Hary Dpirlan s^ore thaf she dreund foorteen 
wounded persops, and added—“ My home was 
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liker to a daughter-hooae, than to a Christian 
house, with human blood.” Bat the total 
somber was probably much exaggerated. On 
the whole, these trials produce an impression 
less onfaTonrable to the Sidmouth system 
than has hitherto prevailed. “ Feterloo ” 
has been a safe subj^ for denunciation, and 
writers on the other side have felt that the 
best 8p<dogy for the “ Six Acts ” and their 
authors was to ignore them. These reports, 
however, disclose no deliberate plan of dragoon¬ 
ing and riding down the people, though the 
magistrates gave way too soon to a fussy 
panic. What comes out most clearly, how¬ 
ever, is the need of a large and organised 
police force, such as Feel instituted. Nadin 
and his few regular “ runners,” even with the 
assistanoe of three or four hundred special 
constables, were powerless to have held the 
crowd im check had anything begun to go 
wrong. Blenoe the magirtrates’ alum. They 
fell iMck upon mounts soldiers, who, how¬ 
ever disposM to be temperate, inevitably 
inflicted much injury; and, where a few heads 
would have bean broken and a few ribs driven 
in by constables, men were slashed about with 
swo^s, and women trampled to death under 
horses’ hoofs. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied 
with trials of less interest or importance. 
Two are for blasphemous libels, namely, the 
cases of Mary Ann Carlisle and Samuel 
Waddington. The trial, however, of Andrew 
Hardie and others for high treason at Ster¬ 
ling, before a special commission, is interest¬ 
ing. Jeffrey led for the defence, and 
began by taking objection to the appearance 
of Serjeant Hidlook, as an English barrister, 
among the counsel for the Crown at a Scotch 
trial; but the court, having considered various 
precedents, held that “ tke parallel is direct 
between this court and the BioasB of Lords. 
This court administers neither English nor 
Scotch law, but tiie law of Great Britain.” 
Seijeaut Hullock was acoordiagly permitted 
to appear. Sardis had taken part in what 
vras an armed rising, though on but a 
small scale; the insurgents were equipped 
with firearms, and had fired upon a body of 
cavalry sent; to capture them. Jeffrey 
made an able speech for the prisoness; but 
the case was too clear, and t^y were con¬ 
demned to death. The sentune included 
decapitatien and quartering; and two men, 
Har^ and Baird, were executed. Of the 
other triab, the most interesting is that of 
Burdett, not only for the very full and 
important discussion of the funetimis of judge 
sad jury since the passing of Fox’s LiM 
Act, but for Mie remarkable range of Scarlett’s 
dtataons from the classsos when arguing the 
rule for a new trial mi behalf of Bui^tt. 
Hot oontmit with the Xll. TaUes and Cicero, 
he enterad into an elaborate ooasidsratioa of 
the exact meaning of the word “ famosum ” 
ia Eotaoe and slsewheie—a matter almost 
entirely irrelevant, but evidmitly precious to 
the advocate for the opportunity it gave him 
of mitering a new field. The trial d Queen 
Caroline has been thought to be suflioiently 
reported elsewhere, and all the more so b^ 
cause it ended abortively. Accordingly it is 
omit^; but there is a report of the dis- 
ouadon in the Frivy Council of her claim to 
be crowned in 1821. 

Ths volume is provided with an excellent 


index, and has prefixed to it an unsatis- 
factory print of a portrait of Lord 
Tentsrden. In the next volume one may 
hope to have not only the comparatively 
trivial blemishes of this one removed, but an 
equally interesting collection of cases edited in 
an equally careful manner. 

J. A. HAun.T0ir. 


TA« TrtUh about Ruuia. By "W. T. Stead. 

(Cassell.) 

This is a most remarkable book. For the 
sake of both Bussia and England, it is to be 
hoped that it will be widely read and care¬ 
fully studied. Most of the works hitherto 
published about Bussia have been productions 
of the poorest kind. There were, of course, 
among them a few brilliant exceptions, 
notably, the Buttia of Sir Donald Mac¬ 
kenzie 'Wallace. But the great majority 
were written either by tourists who had the 
smallest possible acquaintance with their 
subject, or by enemies of the country which 
they attacked under the pretence of describ¬ 
ing it. Mr. Stead’s book is of a very different 
nature. About all that he has himsplf seen )ie 
has written brightly, forcibly, courageously, 
and, I think, wisely. Almost all the stat^ 
ments contained in the first five and the 
seventh books of the present volume I should i 
be prepared to endorse. The sixth book, 
which is devoted to a violent assault upon the 
Holy Synod and its procurator, Mr. Fobe- 
donostseff, is quite out of keeping with its 
companions. After a Fentoteuch of benedic¬ 
tion, the jonmalistio reverser of Balaam’s 
conduct, who came to Bussia on purpose to 
bless, suddenly breaks into a sixth book of 
cursing. To it I will refer again later oq. 
At present I will deal only with the actual 
truths to which Mr. Stead gives utterance 
with regard to Bussia and the Bussian 
emperor. 

The most interesting, ai^ to many English¬ 
men the most novd and surprising, part of 
t^e present volume is that which describes 
as he really is the Emperor Alexander III. 
Here is what Mr. Stead says of him. It will 
astonish those Englishmen who have based 
their opinions about him on the calumnies 
of that reptile press of Germany which has 
lately attempted to smirch the character of 
that typical English gentleman. Sir Bobert 
Morier. 

“ The emperor is a strong man who takes short 
views. He does what he believes to be bis duty 
from day to day, and he does it honestly to the 
best of his abiUty, in the spirit of the maxim 
that ‘sufficient to the day is the evil thereof,’ 
and in the faith that strength sufficient for the 
day will be given him from on high. . . . From 
his childhood the emperor, like his sister the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, has had an almost 
physical horror of a Ue. When he detects any 
of his ministers in deceit, that man ceases to be 
minister, and no ability or genius is allowed to 
atone for that one cardinal crime.” 

Mr. Stead goes on to speak of the emperor’s 
kindliness, of his honesty, of his horror of 
war, and of the other traits of his character 
which prove him to be exactly the m[>poBite of 
what too many English journalists, hood¬ 
winked by German writers m the lowest class, 
have described him as being. A more noble 
gentleman thim ths Emperor Alexander III. 


zn 


does not most, and Mr. Stead has done right 
good service by showing him to l^lish eyes 
as he really is. To the reptile mind such on 
English gentleman as Sir ^bert Morier, sudh 
a Teutonic paladin as the late Emperor 
Frederick, such a Bussian hogatyr (or hero) 
as the Emperor Alexander III.—all these are 
naturally offensive. The snake, probably in 
all good faith, invests man wi& diabolical 
attributes. The “ reptile press ” of Germany 
(which is thoroughly detested and despised 
by all good and honest Germans, to wl^om the 
^mitic race is not specially attractive), 
certainly in all bad faitlu attempts to smirch 
the character and blast the reputation of any 
antagonist who deserves to Im called a man. 
It is the nature of the reptile, if endowed 
with poisonous power, to riing. If anyone 
is doubtful as to the stinging power of the 
German “ reptile press,” lot him stody pp, 
74-79 of Mr. St^’s boolE, fad he 
see, to. use Mr. Stead’s own words, how 
impotent are the unorganised forces of 
truth when pitted egainst tlm tremendous 
park of joumalis^ artillery nnder 
Frinoe Binnarok’s oommand.’’^ Nothing can 
show how conrageous—one might alnmst sqy 
ophndido tnondiuf —a G^nnw (?) reptile con 
be, when an enemy of Bewia commands, than 
the fact, of which I recently b^me con¬ 
scious, that a Bussian official of high standing, 
whom I have known intimately for more than 
twenty years, and who is one of the retj 
best men I know, whether at home or abroad, 
has been charged in a book, entitled Suulani 
am Schtidnotge (Berlin: ‘Wilhelmi), p. 195, 
with spending hrs days and nights in card 
playing and drinking, in the company of 
dissolute Bussian merchants. I know for 
certain that he never touches a card, and, as 
regards drink, is almost too abstemious. But 
the lie survives all the aame| and its pqblisher, 
Herr Bichard 'Wilhelmi, is no doubt con¬ 
sidered (by himself) an honourable man. 
Unfortunately, a lie of this kind produces at 
least some effect. The majority b^ve what 
they see ia print. I used to do so myself 
unlE I read one day in the Scotman that I 
was dead, and in the Frankfurter Zeitung 
that I was an impostor, a charlatan, and even 
a hyaena. In spite of the deserved authority 
of print, I have never been able fgUy to 
accept any one of these statements, espemally 
the first. 

Almost as astonishing to the ordinary Eng¬ 
lish mind as Mr. Stead’s revelations about the 
“White Tsar,” will prove his statements 
about Gen. IgMtieff. That able diplomatist 
is the noire of Jingoism. Even to 
moderate poUtioians he is generally known 
by his nickname of “the Father iff Ides.” 
With reference to that uncomplimentary 
eobriquet, he spoke to Mr. Stead as follows: 

“This is the way in wHch that name was 
applied to me. Many years ago, just after I 
had been appointed ambassador at the Porte, a 
certain Oaraum Jew, ubo had been empleyed 
as an agent of the Third Seotion of _ the tovm 
polios, thought that he could nmke a little addi¬ 
tion to his income by publifhing a book about 
people in St. Petersburg society. When the 
DMic was passing through the press he wrote 
to me a letter, in which he informed me that 
he had included me in his sketches, and that he 
had seen fit to describe me as bearing the name 
of the * Father of Ides.’ It was his title for 
me, and he intimated that if I would tran mit 
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to Mm at once the trifling sum of 2000 golden 
he would desist from giving me this pleasant I 
appellation; if, on the other hand, I refused to 
send Mm the money, his book wonld shortly 
appear at Vienna, and I should find myself 
branded all over Europe as a liar and the 
* Father of lies.' I declined to pay him the 
money, and he made good Ms threat. Fo>7d 
tout!” 

Not being personally acqaainted with 
General Ignatieff, and having no special in¬ 
formation with regard to his veracity or 
mendacity, I cannot speak on the subject 
with authority. But 1 can fully endorse all 
that Mr. Stead says in Ms very interesting 
chapters about the great novelist. Count Leo 
Tolstoi, and the life wMoh that man of 
genius—whose utterances remind us at one 
time of John Buskin, at another of Thomas 
Carlyle, and again of Lawrence Oliphant— 
leads at Yasnaya Polyana, his countoy seat, 
near Tula. Equally true are the greater 
part of Mr. Steed’s statements about the con¬ 
dition and the sentiments of the Bussian 
peasantry. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
they will not be addressed to deaf ears. 

1 will now pass on to Mr. Stead’s sixth 
book, entitled, "The Shadow on the Throne.” 

I fully appremate and respect his motives for 
writing it, but I look upon its insertion into 
the present volume as a misfortune. Mr. 
Stead’s information on the subject consists 
almost entirely in the hearsay evidence of 
interested persons; the rest is composed of 
extracts from such works as Kostomaroff’s 
litorichethU Monografui, which he quotes 
under the mislea^g title of "Historical 
MonograpMes,” thereby (of course, uninten¬ 
tionally) induoing Ms readers to believe that an 
English book, which he has consulted, exists 
under that title. The work is a Bussian 
work, wMoh Mr. Stead would not for 
moment, I am sure, pretend to have personally 
perused. We are all apt to be misled by 
titles. (1 may be allowed to mention that 
once, when 1 was at the British Museum, a 
reader, ttie son of a most distinguished 
archbishop, evidently disbelieved me when 
told him that no journal existed in French 
under the title of the Invalid* Jlutte.) 
Extracts made by a partisan from 
work in a tongue totally unknown to the 
writer who bases his opinions upon them 
can scarcely be considered admissible evi¬ 
dence. 1 am not in any way bolding a brief 
for Mr. Pobedonostseff; but I object to the 
evidence brought forward by Mr. Btead in his 
fiery denunciation of that official’s conduct. 
Until his witnesses have been cross-examined 
the public ought to suspend their judgment 
as to the charges which he brings. As 
regards actual ^igious persecution, no man 
can detest it more strongly than I do; but 
advocates ought to be able to prove their facts 
before they expect their conclusions to be 
accepted. Not only should the authenticity 
of charges against officials be critically tested, 
but full Mlowanoe ought to be made for the 
dreumstanoes under the infiuenoe of which 
the deeds alleged in those charges were per¬ 
formed by those officials. Mr. Stead under¬ 
stands the conditions of Bussian life to an 
extent remarkable in a foreigner who has 
been only for a short time in Bussia. But he 
does not quite understand, or he refuses to 
admit, the arguments wMoh render it impos¬ 
sible for the Holy Synod and Mr. Pob^donost- 


seS to act precisely as he wishes them to 
act. He accuses them of religious intolerance. 
He admits, it is true, that men are not in the 
least persecuted in Bussia because they belong 
to alien churches, that no man is troubled on 
the ground that he is a Protestant or a 
member of the Church of Borne, or that he 
believes in Islam, Buddhism, or Shamanism. 
Only one thing will render him liable to 
prosecution—^Ms attempting to induce an 
Orthodox sheep to enter into Ms own fold. 
Bightly or wrongly, the Bussian law looks 
upon such an attempt as a crime. For 
carrying out the law upon iMs point in 
certmn cases, the procurator of the Holy 


Synod is stated by Mr. Stead to belong to the 
fim of "Diocletian, Torqnemada, Pobedo- 
nestzeff [stc] & Co., Limited.” Ti^ reminds 
one of the famous story of the "piggs.” 
Before blackening M. Pobedonostaefi's good 
name, Mr. Stead might have taken the trouble 
to learn how to spell it It means " Yictory- 
Bringer,” the Greek Nun;0(i/>os. The oddest 
part of the attack is that on p. 328. Mr. Stead 
begins by saying: 

Far be it from me to speak evil of M. 
Pobedonestzeff. By almost universal repute he 
is a good and honest man. He is a lawyer of 
integ^ty and erudition, be is an omnivorous 
reader, and he is a very faithful son of the 
Greek Church. If, after exerouing such 
great power for so many years, he should 
have succumbed to the temptations of per¬ 
sonal ambition, or if be should have been 
somewhat nepotist in his patronage, or a little 
unscmpnlous in misrepresentiog his opponents 
for the sake of the orthodox canse, these are the 
worst offences which even scandal has ever laid 
at his door.” 

After IMs friendly and respectful exordium, 
one cannot but be astounded at the concluding 
words of Mr. Stead’s peroration on p. 329 

I felt that there was only a difference in 
degree between the various members of the firm 
of Diodetian, Torqnemada, Pobedonestzeff & 
Co., limited, and that the sole surviving part¬ 
ner is a worthy representative of the Boman 
Emperor and the Papal Inquisitor." 

The words " only a difference in degree ” may 
of course cover anything. There is only 
difference in degree” between the Lord 
Chancellor and the most junior member of 
the Bar, between the saint who had obtedned 
God’s grace and the criminal who was being 
conducted to the gallows. After all, Mr 
Stead probably intended to pen only a friendly 
remonstrance; but a "savage indignation,” 
such as " ulcerated ” Swift’s heart, led Mm 
not only into "dissembling his love,” but 
even into attempting to kick the Froenrator 
of the Holy Synod down the Synodial stain. 
I venture to think that fortune will smile 
upon the “ Victory-Bringer.” 

And now I will explain why I think that 
the publication of book vi. is " a misfortune.” 
Firstly, it can do no good in Bussia, and it 
may do a great deal of harm. It will not in 
the least turn the authorities aside from the 
line of action which they have deliberately 
chosen, but it is very likmy to lead to more 
stringent measures being adopted against 
Mr. Stead’s clients. Nothing is worse for 
prisoner in the dock than to have a speech 
made by his counsel in which the presiding 
magistrate is roundly abused Secondly, Mr- 
St^’s conduct, in accepting the hospitality 
of Bussia as an honoured guest, and then 


hitting his host a blow on a most tender spot, 
will render it very difficult for subsequent 
visitors to obtain the confidence of the 
Bussian people. The man who is once stung 
by a writer, whom he has fostered in his 
bosom, is not likely to try the fostering 
process a second time. Thirdly, the enemies 
of Bussia—^the persons who wish to excite 
and keep alive an angry feeling between that 
country and our own—while they will ignore 
the sixth-sevenths of Mr. Stead’s book which 
sing Bussia’s praises, will probably make 
capital out of the penultimate seventh wMch 
will serve their purpose admirably. For 
these reasons I wm that Mr. Stead had, at 
least, postponed the publication of "The 
Shadow on the Throne.” But I feel so 
convinced of the rectitude of his purpose, so 
glad that there exists a journalist who, when 
he thinks that a wrong has been committed, 
does not shrink from expresung Ms indigna¬ 
tion with honest boldness, that 1 cannot blame 
him for doing what he has, to my mind, 
unwisely done. 

Englishmen, as a general rule, have but 
little idea of the devotion of the Bussian 
people to their diurch. And it must be 
remembered, paradoxical as the statement 
msy seem, tlmt the action of the Bussian 
government is, to a great extent, the expres¬ 
sion of the people’s will. Out of the (in 
round numbers) seventy millions* of "Ortho¬ 
dox” Christians in Bussia, or say sixty 
millions, if the " Baskoluiks ” be excluded, 
there are not as many hundreds, among the 


masses, who wonld accept Mr. Stead’s con¬ 
clusions or vote for Ms propositions. What 
is good and laudable, or at least permissible, 
in England wonld fatal in Bussia. Take 
the case of the " Salvation Army ” for in¬ 
stance. In spite of what my respected friend, 
Mr. Llewellyn Davies, has written, I believe 
that the Salvation Army has done good ser¬ 
vice in many " slums.” Only the other day 
I heard that at Luton, wMoh I can rememb^ 
as one of the most dissolute towns in England, 
the police have testified that crime has 
diminished immensely since the Army con¬ 
quered it. I state the story as I heard it 
from a magistrate. I have no means of test¬ 
ing it. But in Bussia that Army wonld be 
not only a nuisance, but a source of deadly 
peril. Take away their faith—superstitious 
faith, it you like so to call it—^from the 
Bussian masses, and you disturb the equili¬ 
brium of force over "one-sixth of the territorial 
surface of the globe.” From the Bussian point 
of view—^which may be right or wrong— 
it is not worth while to en^ger the peace 
of the universe; and it wonld be seriously 
endangered if the Bussian peasantry were to 
rise in revolt, for the sake of an abstract 
idea, or from respect for such well-meaning 
but most dangerous enthusiasts as the fanatioal 
nobleman, of whom Mr. Stead’s description 
ends with the words (p. 364)—“ I could have 
shaken Mm for sheer disgust, and I left.” 
If I may be allowed to quote from my own 
book on ^arly £uttian Mutory, I will con¬ 
clude with a passage descriptive of the services 
rendered to Bussia by that church wMoh Mr. 
Stead’s clients would like to destroy: 

"It was the church which sustained the 

* These figures are taken from Whittaitr^t 
Almanack, but the real nomben ate understated. 
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oonnge of the Busaian peo^e doring the i^ny 
of the Tartar invasion. Which comforted the 
cotmtleas moiumers over the dead, which took 
away its sting from death itself for those who 
were doomed to die. 

“Enter any country ohnroh in Bneeia—not 
some gorgeous cathedral conveying the idea of 
a ohnroh trinmphant, bat some humble edifice, 
plain as a meetuig-honse in many of its details 
—and watch the rustic congregation at their 
devotions. Study the expression, pleading or 
grateful, which softens or enlivens so many 
ordinarily dull and stolid faces. And then, as 
you think of all that their ancestors have 
snSered, yon will be able to realise to some 
extent what the church was for Bussia during 
the terrible time of the Tartar invasions. 

“And again, pass through some Bnsaian 
village after nightfall. Mid mark amid the 
darkness, the tiny spark which gleams through 
one of the windows of every house. Tut 
spark bxims in the lamp which hanu before 
me ioon^ the holy picture, the oentrsd point of 
the Bnsaian homestead. In it we, bowing 
what Bussia has been, may be ^owed to see a 
type of the kindly light which the almost 
hem-broken people of devastated Bussia saw 
gleaming from amid the surrounding gloom— 
light which, though dim and fitfiO, was for 
them the presage of a coming dayspring from 
on high ; light which for them, almost whelmed 
beneath the wave of hfongol barbarism, kept 
before their eyes the form of Him who of old, 
when the bark of His disciples seemed to be 
foundering in the Lake of Gennesaret, ‘ re¬ 
buked the wind and the raging of the water; 
sad they oeased, and there was a calm.’ ” 

"W. E. 8. Ramtoit. 


TK$ Life and Work of Duncan Me Laron. By 
3. B. Mackie. (B^burgh; Nelson.) 

Has Doncan McLaren been bom in the south 
of England, he might have risen to the 
dignity of the nestor of the parish, or possibly 
(as his abUities were exceptional) to that of 
“ Mayor of Casterbridge.” Happily for him 
and for the state he lived to serve so well, be 
was not bom under our iron system of caste, 
but in the Lowlands—a district fertile in 
strong men. The English rustic has been 
described as one to whose eyes knowledge 
“ rich with the spoils of time did ne’er un¬ 
roll” her ample page. The Scotch peasantry 
produced from their own ranks the nation’s 
bard. The difference between the labourers 
of the two countries is a radical one, and arises 
from the difference in their education. The 
old “ use and wont ” of the Scottish educa¬ 
tional system was that the children of all 
eUsses, the sons of the laird and of the 
labourer, should meet on equal terms in the 
schoolroom and in the playground. The 
Sogliah use and wont, with its so-called 
“ public ” schools, was as little likely to pro¬ 
duce a Duncan McLaren as a Robert Bums. 

If we have any fault to find with the tone of 
this biography, it is that the author endea¬ 
vours to slur over the low birth of his hero. 
Duncan McLaren was “bom poor, and he 
never forgot or strove to conceal the fact ” 
(p. 8); but we cannot say as much of the 
author. In talking of that great Scotch 
mystery, the clan, he forgets the greater 
mystery, that a man bom in a humble cottage, 
unaided by patrons or indeed by genius, should 
raise himself to be “ member for all Scotland.” 
In some respects the story of the poor lad of 
Benton is more amazing than that of the poor 
led of Ayr; but both emphatically belonged 


to the peasantry, and not to the middle-classes 
of Scotland. Patience, calmness, pertinacity 
of purpose, the resolve to test everything for 
himself—^these were the qualities to which 
Duncan McLaren owed his success in life; 
and when we remember how rarely they are 
met^ with, we shall wonder less that they 
carried him so far. 

The work before us consists of two volumes 
of about 300 pages each; but, after making 
due allowance for the insertion of many com¬ 
plimentary speeches about the subject of his 
work, Mr. Mackie cannot be charged with 
prolixity. It u one of the drawbacks to 
modern biographies that they are written too 
much in the s^le of electioneering literature, 
and that the warts are quite left out. 
Duncan McLaren would have objected to this 
method as strongly as Cromwell himaelt, but 
the beet panegyric of the late “ member for 
Scotland” is the record of his work. 'We 
have not space here to give even a catalogue 
of McLaren’s public a^evements, but per¬ 
haps the most remarkable was his support of 
household suffrage at a time when Mr. Cole¬ 
ridge had been selected to move an instruction 
for the substitution of a rating franchise 
(voL ii. 161). McLaren saw that the country 
was tired of reform bills, and that “ neither 
the 'Whig nor the Tory party alon* oould lead 
on to victory.” As an advanced Liberal he 
felt that it the Tories were defeated in their 
attempt to introduce household suffrage, no 
advantage would accrue to any dass or any 
party expept the Tories themselves. For his 
fidelity to the cause of reform he was called 
many harsh names by the ofSmal Liberals; 
but, as he said, writing eighteen years after 
to the late Mr. Seely, he “ did not mind the 
abuse, which did him no harm.” He also 
voted against Mr. Gladstone on a clause pro¬ 
viding vote by ballot, and on John Stuart 
Mill’s woman suffrage amendment. But 
nothing in his parliamentary career was more 
characteristic than his opposition to the pro¬ 
posals for the repeal of the “picketing” 
clauses. The Crii^al Law Ammidment Act 
of 1873 gave great offence to many workmen, 
mainly b^use it forbade the “ picketing ” of 
workmen who disowned the authority of the 
trade unions. No one sympathised with work¬ 
men in their honest aspiration after social 
advancement and free education more than 
McLaren; but he would no more tolerate 
tyranny among workmen than he would from 
the political coteries which had striven so 
hard to keep him out of Parliament. His 
colleague promised to support the repeal, but 
he would not. As a general election was 
approaching, and as Edinburgh is a Radical 
constituency, his seat appeared in danger; 
but in the result, not McLaren, but his 
colleague, lost his seat. 

In the new Parliament of 1880 McLaren 
had the gratification of being joined by two 
of his sons. The eldest of them was appointed 
Lord Advocate, and on seeking re-election lost 
his seat. McLaren determine to resign and 
make room for his son, who as “Lord Advo¬ 
cate had sketched out for himself important 
legislative work.” 'With good reason does 
Mr. Mackie say that “ on no other occasion 
was his adhesion to justice more severely 
tested, nor more faithfully acted upon ” (vol. 
ii. 225). He put aside ^ considerations of 
self, and resigned the position be had won 


after so long and arduous a struggle. Of his 
parliamentary carmr nothing be<^e him more 
than the close of it. McLaren’s activity ter¬ 
minated only with his death. But a fortnight 
before the end—April 11, 1886—he dictated 
a long letter to Mr. John Bright on Home 
Rule. 

“ I understand,’’ he writes, “ that Gladstone is 
prepared to apply the same principles by giving 
Scotland a separate parliament, with equal 
powers to that of Ireland. This, I think, would 
be a great calamity for Scotland; and if I hi^ 
the health and strength which I possessed in 
Anti-Com Law times, I would be prepared to 
do what you and other noble patriots md, and 
to do what our anoestors used to call ‘toteetify’ 
against the proposed injustice” (vol. ii. 262). 

pus is not the place to reply to McLaren. It 
is more becoming and more agreeable to point 
out the temperate spirit in which the dying 
veteran criticised Mr. Gladstone’s BUI: 

“ The^ bill should be withdrawn, and some of 
the wisest heads in the three kingdoms, with¬ 
out regard to party, o^bt to be employed in 
devising a measure of Home Buie which would 
apply to each of the three kingdoms, and have 
a tendency to unite them more and more in one 
friendly bond of brotherhood, in place of 
separating them into distinct nationalities.” 

Duncan MacLaren was sixty-five years of 
age when he won a seat in Parliament; but 
his career of public usefulness dates from 1833, 
when he entered the reformed Town Council 
of Edinburgh. For a period of fifty years 
and more he was “ his country’s friend.” 

“Without fiattery I may say that I have 
seldom found among men employed in the 
highest functions, and accustomed to the man¬ 
agement of great a&irs, a mind more states¬ 
manlike than yours ” (p. 216). 

Thus Macaulay wrote to MacLaren in 1840 ; 
but an even more unfriendly witness bore the 
foUowing testimony to his abiUty and inde¬ 
pendence : 

“ He who, os Carlyle says of Knox, was not 
one of the nobles of the land, but simply a 
subject bom witbin the same—^he, a retail 
dealer of woollens in the High-street of Edin¬ 
burgh, could, through the infiuenoe which he 
exerted on the Whig Ministry as the lay leader 
of voluntaryism, do more to tit wart and prevent 
the right settlement of one of the most impor¬ 
tant questions Scotland ever saw than profound 
talent such as that of Chalmers, and high 
political position, such as that of the Marquis 
of Breadalbane, oould do to secure it ” (p. 296). 

This graphic description was written by the 
luckless author of My Suhooli and School- 
matUrt. 

The reader of this biography cannot fail to 
feel that he has had brought before him an 
extinct type. Able and independent as the 
majority of members for Scotlwd are, not one 
of them is so typical a representative of 
Scotch thought and prejudice as was Duncan 
McLaren. He can with justice be compared 
to James Mill, his own critic Hugh Miller, 
and John Leyden. He was blessed with 
length of days, and was therefore able to 
accomplish more than poor Leyden; but the 
energy and industry of the two men, though 
directed to very different objects, was the 
same. The inability to rest and be thankful, 
the refusal to pass by on the other side when 
an injustice is being done, the reluctance to 
couch like the ass of Issachar and become a 
servant unto tribute because the land is plea. 
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Bant—these are the oharaoterietioB which in 
the past have won for Sootohmen fame and 

fortune. . , i 

In dosing this bnef notice we CMnot 
refrain from exprossbg regret th^the Mok 
does not contain more letters from Mrs 
McLaren. Her letters ore so picturesque and 
so eririnal that tiwy would be an addition to 
oBT Iwemtsre. 

J. <}. CoTToir Mnrcmn. 


Ruw iroms. 


Thit WitM World. By H. Lo-wtt 
Ceineiaai. In 3 toIs. (White.) 

Mittrtn Seatriee Cope. By M. E. Le Clerc, 
In 2 ToIs. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Tht Bulbul and the BUeh Snake. By L. 
D’ Aguilar Jackson. In 2 toIb. (Spencer 
Blackett.) 

The Dalbroom Folke. By Bev. J. Smith. In 
2 voJs. (Alewmdar Gardner.) 

A Mm Story. By B. W. Howe. (Boston; 
Tioknor.) 

Prephet'e MemUe. By Fabian Bland. 
(Henry J. Drane.) 

The Sietera of Otnbereleiyh. By Bosa Mao- 
kensie Kettle. (Fisher Unwin.) 

A Ghoet'i PhUmphy. By J. I. Stuart 
(Sonnensohein.) 

Galloping Daye at the Deanery. By Charles 
T. 0. James. (Spencer Blackett.) 

In view of the preralant aensationaliHn of ^ 
age, one was pr^ared for some harrowing 
details of vice, selfishness, and greed, in a 
book with such a Idtlo as Ww Wi<M World. 
But Mrs. Lovett Cameron lets ns down gratly, 
k ee ping her characters out of those pitfalls 
into which they are in imminent dangw of 
precipitating themselTes. True, there is a 
society beauty who sacrifices her dat^hter, 
and pays Gie penalty woelnlly herself in the 
end, and there is a stafi race on the part of 
ethers to take the piizefor meanness; but, 
as the writer is not a Thackeray, their pe^ 
dilloes do not create any profound impression. 
This nord is not strrag from eilher the 
literary or philosophical point of view, and 
its thinness of tm;tue is not compensated for 
by originality of oonoeption, or ^eed by any 
other special quality. Neiiher u the plot at 
all intricate, and for that rrason it would be 
unfair to the author to expose it. But Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron is an agreeable writer; and, 
as novels go, there is nothing to be ashamed 
of in this. It WU probablv hold its own with 
the majority of those publiidied. Yet, why 
does one of the characters speak of a quatrain 
as an acrostic, and aggravate the ofienoe by 
spelling the word “aoorostio”? In the 
matter of nmiles, too, there is somethmg 
offensively inoongraous in a woman of fashion 
bonnmng into a room, “ with her fiuffy hair 
piled up high altove her forehead, and a nrong 
odour of Ylang-Ylang, which came in with 
her in like manner as the pillar of cloud was 
said to accompany the Sacred Tabernacle in 
the Scriptures.” Then, through ignorance 
or misfortune, the name of the great woman 
pioneer of fiction appears as Austin. The 
political portions of this novel will cause 
consideraUe amusement, those “ Whig dogs,” 


as Dr. Johnson called them, getting the "t^prst 
of it. Marcus Cunningham, the brilliant 
young Conservative M.P., is a sad prig in the 
outset, but he develops grit towwdg the end. 
By the irony of fate, a passage in which we 
are assured that “it is always the woman 
who goes to the wall, and always the man 
who goes scot-free to the end ^ol his days,^ 
follows hard upon a love story in which it u 
the man who is decidedly hardly used. 

To write the historieal novel aooeptably, 
and really project the read« into a bygone 
age, is probably to essay the most difficult 
task in fiction. I cannot s^ that Mim Le 
Clerc h as successfully done this in her Mietren 
Beatriee Cope, whiA is devoted to certain 
passages in the life of a Jacobite’s daughter. 
Ueslory is extremely pleasant, and, though 
very slkht, is well told; but compare the 
(duaracters with those of Sir Walter Scott, 
or oven those drawn W interior men, and 
we feel the want ef flesh and blood at 
In the present atwy, moreever, tiie 


once. — — r-- V . • 

dramatie pereonae do not eoem to am: itom mj 
oTer-masteriag Beoewity, and thi* of itielf u 
a fatal flaw in fiotimi. But in other respects 
Mutreee Beatriee dope is wdl worth readmg, 
for the style, if not vigorous, possesses a grace 
and a delicacy which carry one smoothly 
onward to the end. 

The autiior of The Btdbul and the Black 
Snake evidently writes wi* a eonsi^ble 
practical knoidodge of the inner woAingcj 
our administration. If the facts cited 

in this volume be oorrect—and he pledges 
himself to their accuracy—^then the legal 
injustice whkh can be perpetrated under the 
sanctioh of British officialism is enough to 
maVn the mother country ashamed of herself. 
Mr. Bright would find much material hero to 
support his fheories for a rascal refbmation 
in the government of India. Putting all 
debateable matter on one side, however, the 
story has a general as well as a particular 
application. . Its fanciful titie covers a descrip- 
tion of the good and the evil which aw to bo 
found in close juxtaposition in the life of a 
British oiriKan in the East. The bulbul 
warbles and delights, the black snake bites 
and envenoms. Mr. Jackson brings out 
the contrasts vmy strikingly, but in mow 
than one chapter ho becomes offensively 
walistic. However, he never commits the 
unpardonable sin of being dull; and some of 
hie pages aw exciting enough, though they 
scarcely bear out his opening homily that 
“ even the sweetest siren may be a monster 
of selfish greed, and the desperate assassin a 
hew protecting himself and his friends.” The 
adventures of Leif Hardson may bo followed 
with interest and advanti^, but we hope 
■imiinr trials and misfortunes do not overtake 
other volunteers in the Indian service. The 
writer occasionally gives utterance to an epi¬ 
grammatic thought. For example, “ If death 
be a leap in the dark, the plunge into life is cer¬ 
tainly another.” And again, “If the Horns 
are the weavers of human dmtiny, the phil¬ 
osophers aw merely the rag-pickers.” 

Although Ihe Dalbroom Folks does not 
reveal the practised hand at novel writing, its 
studies of Scotch character aw not to bo 
We have Boots of all kinds— 


dHJersntiated. This is, perhaps, tiie hiAart 
praise that can be awarded to the hooky 
the story has little plot or artistic method. 
In the chapter headed “Sunday in Dal- 
Inoom” the author ingeniously makM the 
bells of the vsoiouo khko—thoiEtiaWmhed, 
the Fwe, tmd the U.P.—rmg ^out ttie 

of the different rriqfous insHtn- 

tions. 

Mr. Howella awl Mark Twain have mstde 
themselves sponoow for the exeefleBoo 
Howe’s previous Stories; and after wafing A 
Mm Story, one can have no hmtatfon in 
to this popular Ameriou wi^ 
undoubted freshness and originalify. ffis 
talent seems to lie in tuiaing a human aa«l 
out, and whflo he dossitthseougWyho 
also does it tendwly and lovingly. !Biiiboek 
is by far the most nnooiiaaon on enr list; and 
its prlnrapal character. Unde Tom, is one of 
the most unhackneyed of conceptions. Afto 
his strange career, we part from him wi& 
the desiw that he wiB live to carry eat his 
final resolve: 


priggish, Calvinistio, whisky-drinking, grasp- 
uig, manly, and womanly; and all are well 


- For every sorrow I have caused I shall en¬ 
deavour to provide a double measnw of joy; 
for every wrong in my past I shall endeavour 
to supply a douUo measnw of good in the 
futuw, to the end that I may hear hereafter; 
thew is forgiveness, and peace, and goodwill.” 

A touching abocj of Bussian patrioftisss is 
unfolded in The Prophet's Mantle. Thw is 
something mdanoholy, as well as heroic, in 
the sacrifices which men aw willing to make 
ofthemsdves generation after generaticm^ in 
order to overthrow the despotism of eentnnss. 
But the saddest reflection of all is that the 
system wasams, even though the Osar per¬ 
sonally may be willing to modify or ahdish 
it. Mr. Bland’s work is very eatertainii^, 
and the love and devotim of Claw Stanley 
impart a strong personal intered to the nam- 
tive. 

Miss Kettle always writes with dearness 
and inteUigence; but her story of the South 
Downs, The Sisters of Ombersleigh, is ex- 
tromely thin, and would never have given its 
author the podtion she holds in litera¬ 
ture had it been her first work. Thew is 
some little originality about Isabella Charlton, 
the eldest of the throe sisters; but all the rest 
of the charaoters are lay figures. The best 
we can say for the book is that it is written in 
a pleasant style. 

The ghost in the Christmas story entMsd 
A Ghoefe PhUoeaphy is a rattling, jovial, 
loquadous kind of spmt, who desoribas him¬ 
self aa “ a double-distilled (xmundnim, a very 
hard nut to crack.” In reality he is a very 
easy ghost to read. He brings all kiacta of 
virions of the past to the curmudgeon, Silas 
Orimoter, but we wish he had allowed Shak- 
spew and some other notabilities to rest un- 
dirinrbed. Mr. Stuart seems to have founded 
his sketch on the modd of Dickens; but one 
of his ghostly embodiments is sadly in need 
of a Board School education, tor he actually 
spdls “fettiriusm.” Our author also tdls 
iM that his hero, Silas, had “a 
in his eye.” Let ns hope that by the time 
Christmas comes round again he will have got 
rid of this serious obstruction. 

A hearty laugh may be got out of Galloping 
Days at the Deanery. The horsey nieoe of a 
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grave dignitaiy atrirte at the Deaneiy, turns 
ereiythi^ topsy-turvy, apd soandalises the 
whole county. She will attend the mwts, 
and geneiallj ride about like a,mad thing. 
Ob one oooasion, t^ten her spirited steed, she 
Bakes the mBahg fer tb^ Dean’s quiet little 
eM), vHio strangety loses itn head, and leaps 
into the tkt wM the Desoi, Inth the result 
that flrey some to ettftth separately. Hotv- 
ever, there is nothlbg really bad in Helm 
Hasten; and, after an eztraor&ia^ courtship 
in the hunting field, all ends happily. There 
is real comedy in tlus sketch. 

Q. BABinsTT Sunn. 


SOME VOLUMES OF 8EBM0N8. 

Sehedt IdeeUt, Sermons presdied in the 
C^pel of SoBsaU School. By Herbert A. 
Jamew. (Maendllan.) The late Dean of St. 
Asaph—^wfao b«A now wain tdcen np the 
dnties of a headmaster ad Oneltenham—Writes a 
preface to this Coheotion of his Bossall sermons 
m which he states the principles which he 
thii^ “ should not be lost sight of by those to 
whose lot it falls to address a school congrega¬ 
tion.” These are roughly two—that “ school¬ 
boys should not be allowed to keep their religiao 
for Sundays and to fcwget it in &e week,” and 
that “ dull sermons are worse than useless.” 
If the preacher indulges in conventional plati¬ 
tudes ”hh congregation is Out in the play¬ 
ground 'Or the (dass-room.” This excellent 
pteteoe introduces a volume of sermons 
nnusnaUy sinoere and sensible. The schoolboy 
is presMjhed to on religious subjects in a style 
he can vnderstand, and with an earnestness be 
must £Mpect. The premher does not evade 
the diffiontty of addressing t school audience 
by the usual method of substituting a string of 
pLcturesque anecdotes for the sermon si^posed 
to be nven. He treats the schoolboy as a tbihk- 
ix^bemg', and Ins own religion as something 
which the schoifiboy can understand and 
sympathise with. We have rarely read a wiser 
or clearer exposition of the meaning of the 
dmtrine of tm Trinity than that contained in 
Sermon X. It will be found useful by Chris- i 
of aOl ages, because very few of us when' 
schoolboys hm the good fortune to hear any- 
tbing; like It. Everyone of the twtoty-one 
sermons is worth reamng. 

JVeUinfftoH Oolle^ 8ennon». By B. C. Wi<^- 
iMtm. {Maomillsn.) Mr. Wickham’s discoursee 
are remaxkablc for a sobolariy accurate of 
arranjgecnent ^ whi«di he secures himself 
•geisist repetition and over-statement. The 
reader his bodt will be very grateful for 
; but his hearers must sonmtimes find a 
difficulty in foUCwinc his train of tho^ht, and 
a stSl greater diffiemiy in retinning his Sermon 
lA a vractie. The careful attengSment of the 
senBOsis makes them thorou^ softuras they gC, 
althotigb tiieir shortness foraids any^ing &e 
ekhanativa treaUsent of the more impratant 
sebjeotB. Of the thirty-nine discourses oon- 
AmnaiS hi the volume, we may mention 
Irreparable Follies ” and ” Faith ” as illustra¬ 
ting wbat we have said, but Mr. Wickham 
rarelv falls below his own high standard of 
exocmenoe. His style is mtrked by frequent 

S deity of expression, which, however, is 
tener that of the scholar tbiin of the priett or 
prophet. He has not quite enough animation, 
is occasionally didactic when he ought to 
be eloquent. 

i>t«r« cmd Pauper, and other SOrmont, By 
A. O. Amdunuty. (Began Paul, Trench & Oo.' 
The disoourae that gives its title to this 
wolnme rtrikes a note which is more or less 
wiwiihliC tiiroug^ tbs thirteen sermons which 
follow it. Ur. Anchmnty is in strong sym¬ 


pathy with the ideals at least of that form of 
Socialism of which Mr. WUliam Morris may be 
mentioned as a representative; and he attempts 
to show that some of the main contentions 
<ri Mr. Morris find support in the New 
Testament. The sermons caU attention to 
those passages in Christ’s teaching which can 
be iq>pealed to by the Socialist; and the work 
is done very clearly and plainly, and yet with a 
certain bald and unadorned eloquence which 
is impressive. Mr. Auchmuty’s mind is 
penetrmug rathSr than careful, and penetration 
IB So rare a quality in the thought of divines 
and preachers that whmi it occurs it is at once 
welcomed. His style is emineiitly readable. 

It is marked by a curt, straightforward Uunt- 
nasB which at once puts the preacher on the 
rock of reality, stnd raises him above tiie sands 
of oonveutional and second-hand interpretation. 
Mr. Anohmuty’s oenrage and independence of 
judgment deserve hearty praise; but he must 
be warned of the danger m mistaking a sneer 
for an sognnrent, and of confounding an off¬ 
hand manner, wMoh is easily acquired, with 
accurate sincerity of statement. Humility is 
necessary as well as earnestness if the latter 
qu^ty of style is to be acquired ; and, although 
an eager and unselfish Socialist is right in 
deprecating the supreme necessity for the former 
among dock-labourers and female operatives, 
he is, nevertheless, in constant need of it 
himself. 

The Seven Sayings from the Gross. Addresses 
by William Bright. (Parker.) The grace and 
bl^nty of these addresses, delivered at St. 
Barnabas’ Ohuroh, Oxford, will be felt by all 
classes of readers. They have been most sug¬ 
gest! vdyaud oaref aQy aimotated by their author, 
and issued by Messrs. Parkm in a volume 
beautifully printed and becomingly bound. 
The notes wm be found instructive as well as 
iuteresting. In books for devotional reading, 
they are often mere impertinences; but when 
learning and insight are used in their seleotion, 
botes connect the teaching of the text with the 
thoughts and emotions of preceding Christians, 
and pve it an authori ty w hich, in isolation, it 
can scaroely possess. We note, with pleasure, 
the cracefm acknowledgment in the preface 
of obligation to ” an eminent Nonconformist 
theologian. Dr. Dale, of Birmingham.” 

The Blessedness of the Dead in Christ, andt^her 
Sermons. By the late WUliam Hatorin. (3“ 
millan.) It isvery difficult to preach sermons 
on death and the state of the dead—whether 
conceived ol as hlessed or cursed—without 
striking false notes. There is no subject which 
tempts more to sentimentality abd unreality, 
and there is no snbject in the treatment of which 
sentimentiUity and unreality bre more intoler¬ 
able. We cannot feel that Dh Maturin quite 
suooeedS in avoiding all false notes. In the first 
sermon, for imtairoe, we are told to ” try to 
aoenstom ourselves at all times ” to tile thought 
of death, which is merely fo<Uikti udvioe. We are 
then warned that we must lesVe idl the delights 
of this life, and advised, therefore, bot to prise 
&em overmuch; but, if the delights in quMtion 
are never to oome again, is bot our one ohance 
of appreciating them to be made use of f We 
are told of a "young girl,” who "burst into 
tears of joy ” when she heard the doctors say 
there was no hope of her reoovery; and tiie is 
apparently held up to admiration beoauto St. 
]^nl, in the midst of his arduous labours and 
constant abXieties, desired to depart and be 
with Christ. Dr. Maturin seems Co think that 
life to a young person need not be, and ought 
nottobe,adeught. Agmn, in the twenty-second 
sermon, on Women’s Bights, there is much that 
is unsatisfactory. And yet, in spite of these 
blemishes, which spring g^etally from narrow¬ 
ness of View, Dr. Maturin’s sermons are Cxcep- 
tionaL What he wishes to say he says earnestly 
and well; and, within a somewhat limited rang^. 


his thought is acute and careful. Of the two 
dozen disoonrses contained in the volume, we 
have been most taken with the thirteenth and 
fourteenth on the Prodigal Son. 

Sermons. New Testament Series. By Bishop 
Woodford. Bdited by H. M. Luckock. 
(Bivingtons.) The shoriness of these seventeen 
sermons is to be commended, but we can detect 
no other qualities in them to raise thof.. 
above the averaM. Although all preachers am 
not careful and paiustaking, yet care and 
pains alone do not necessarily make sermons 
worth publishing. In the sermon on the shut 
doors of the parable of the Ton Virgins, Bishop 
Woodford enlarges with great earnestness on the 
dreadful effeots npOn sinners which may be 
expected to follow on the separation of the 
good from the bad in the next world. He 
seems quite unaware that to many minds his 
picture will be a most convinoing argument 
against the separation he supposes; and he 
makes no attempt to justify the desertion of the 
bad by God and by the good, the oonsequences of 
whioh he deolares wul be so dreannl. We 
mention this as one instance of a oertain 
bluntness of ethioal perception hrequentiy 
observable in these sermons. 

The Preachers of Scotland from the Sixth to the 
Nineteenth Century. Twelfth Series of the 
Cunningham Lectures. By W. G. Blaikie. 
(Bdinburgh: T. & T. dark.) The Conuingham 
Lectures are the Scottish Free dtnroh’s 
«Bamptons ”; and, like all such s^es, of 
necessity they vary very much in quality from 
year to year. We remember well being struck 
tome years ago by the ability displayed by 
Prof. Bruoe in his OunninghAm Zjeotnres on 
The Humiliation of Christ, and some other 
nseful volumes have fq>peaied in toe intwVal. 
The lectures now before us do not pretend to 
be anything more than ^pnlar sketches of 
the preachers who have gained general esteem 
in Sectiand. One who knows is tempted to 
smile at the subject of the chapters on the 
preachers of the early Celtic Chorch, fuasmuoh 
as toe material for forming a judgment on the 
Celtio saints as preachers is so thin as to leave 
almost all to the imagination of toe writer. A 
whole volume, however, on Soottish preachers 
must needs have "padding.” Prof. Blaikie is 
most in sympathy with the ooveikantiAg faeroek 
and field preMhers. The " martyrsV’such as 
Cargill and James Guthrie, and " confessors ” 
like "prophet Peden,” John Blackade^ John 
Welch, of Irongray in Dumfrieshire, and Bichard 
Oameron, are congenial topics upon l^ch the 
imag^ation of the Professm of ApClogetics can 
disp^ itself; and we need hot say that ih the 
defence of these enthusiasts there is ample Scope 
for toe display of apoioMtie ingenuity. The 
modersto” school of toe next oantui 7 , and 
Dean Stanley as its eulogist, oome in foe what 
are meant to be very hard knocks; and the 
oonoinding lectures deal with the evaugelioal 
revival hud the Soottish pulpit of to-day. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

It is rmorted that a large humbet of cunei¬ 
form tablets have reached Berlin, whioh Ate ih 
toe Hittite language, some of tfa^ bemg bi- 
lingt^ and toat the problem of the Hittite 
inscriptions has at last been solved. 

Peof. W. Minto, of Aberdeen, xrifl delivet a 
lecture before toe Philosophical Institutkm at 
Effinburgh, on Tuesday next, Janoory 22, iqMn 
" The iPoetry of Bums in its Historical Beiatiou- 
ships,” in whioh he proposes to bring fOr#ard 
one or two somewhat neglected aspects of the 
influence of books on the poetry attd (AarAeter 
of the poet. 

Ax Buglish version of Baedeker’s Handbook 
to Greece, of whioh two German editions have 
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already a|>peared, will bepubliehed immediately. 
One o( its moat interesting features will be a 
bistorioal sketoh of Greek art by Prof. Beinhard 
Eekul^, of j^nn. We understand that the 
English editor (Mr. J. F. Muirhead) has had 
the adyioe and assistanoe of several eminent 
English scholars in preparing the work for 
British and American travellers. 

Oeneral Gordon, the first of Messrs. Mac- 
miUan’s new series of “ English Men of Action,” 
already announced in the Aoabemt, will m 
published in Febmary. It is written by OoL 
w William Butler. The next volumes, to 
follow at intervals of a month, are Henry the 
Fifth, by Prof. A. J. Church; Livingetone, by 
Mr. ^omas Hughes; Lord Lawrence, by Sir 
Bichard Temple; and Wdlington, by Mr. George 
Hooper. 

Mbssbs. Lonqm^b have in the press Speechee 
hy Lord Randolph ChurehUl, from 1880 to 1888, 
revised 1^ himself, with an introduction and 
notes by Mr. Louis J. Jennings. 

The same publishers also announce, for pub¬ 
lication In a few days. The Hietory of the Uorpe 
of RojM Engineere, in two volumes, by Major- 
Gen. Whitworth Porter. It will be illustrated 
with portraits of Sir John Burgoyne and Gen. 
Gordon, five coloured plates showing the uni¬ 
forms of the oorps at different periods, and 
ntunerons sketches and plans of sieges, &o. 

Messrs. Georqe Bell & Sons will publish 
immediately a volume entiGed Chronicle of 
King Henry VIII. of England; being a oontem- 
porary record of some of the print^al events in 
the reigns of Henry YIII. and Inward VL, 
written in Spanish by an unknown hand. It 
has been translated, with notes and introduc¬ 
tion, by Major Martin A. Sharp Hume, knight 
of the order of Isabel the Catholic. 

An autobiography of the Nun of Eenmare, 
the lad;^ who so nobly distinguished herself 
in the Irish famine of 1879, will be published 
in this country in a few days by Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton, by arrangement with Messrs. 
Ticknor & Co., of Boston. 

Mb. Fisher Unwin will publish in a few 
days a volume dealing with some curious phases 
of Indian life and thought, under the title of 
Olimpeee of Indian Life—Rdigioue and Social, 
by Mr, J. C. Oman. 

The same publisher will issue directlyji third 
and cheaper edition of Mr. Bobert Horton’s 
Inspiration and the Bible. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall have in prepara¬ 
tion a translation of M. Benan’s second volume 
of The Hietory of Israd, from the reign of 
David to the capture of Samaria. 

Messbe Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. will 
publish immediately a life of Bishop Selwyn, 
by Canon Curteis, of liohfield. 

The Cirde of the Seasons ; Hymns and Verses 
for the Seasons of the Church, by K. E. V., is 
the title of a volume of verse announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

IdESSRS. Dean & Son announce TAe Hog- 
Oumer’e Kennel Companion and Referee, illus¬ 
trated with portraits of the latest champion 
dogs. 

Mb. Ehwin Drew will shortly publish 
Irvinfe Elocution, with studies of stage-speech, 
as exemplified by Miss Ellen Terry and leading 
Lyceum actors. 

At the Boyal Institution on' Tuesday next, 
January 22, Prof. Bomanes will begm the 
second part of his course of lectures entitled, 
“ Before and after Darwin.” His special sub¬ 
ject is “The Evidences of Organic Evolution 
and the Theory of Natural Selection.” On 
Thimday next, January 24, Prof. Judd will 
begin a ooiuse of four lectures on “The 


Metamorphosia of Minerals.” On Saturday 
next, January 26, Prof. Ernst' Pauer wiil 
begin a course of four lectures on ” The 
Characters of the great Composers and the 
Characteristics of their Works,” with illustra¬ 
tions on the pianoforte. The first lecture will 
be devoted to S. Bach and Handel. At the 
first Friday evening meeting of the season, 
January 26, Prof. G. H. Darwin will give a 
discourse on “ Meteorites and the ffistory of 
Stellar Systems.” 

The volume of the Journal of Education for 
1888 shows no falling off from the high standard 
of excellence which that periodical has main¬ 
tained for memy years. Among the articles 
which have attracted our attention we may 
mention especially Mr. W. H. Widgery’s 
thoughtful and original series of papers on 
“ The Teaching of Modem Languages in 
Schools.” Dr. Abbott’s address on “ Latin 
through English ” contains some valuable sug¬ 
gestions, though we doubt whether all of 
his methods could be snooessfuUy worked by 
teachers in general. An article by Mr. J. Au 
Aldia, on “The Ideal Education for ‘Com¬ 
mercial ’ Boys,” deserves special attention. The 
reviews of books in most cases show competent 
knowledge of the subjects. The monthly 
“translation prize” column is continued, and 
appears to attract a large number of contri¬ 
butors. Wo do not envy the “Prize Editor” 
his laborious task; but we cannot but admire 
his skilful selection of pasts^ges, and the fine 
taste and the linguistic knowledge displayed in 
his critical remarks. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

'The forthcoming number of the Jewish 
Quarterly Reformer — edited by Messrs. I. 
Abrahams and Claude Montefiore, and published 
by Mr. David Nutt—will contain the following 
artides; “Four of the Oldest ^itaphs after 
the Be-settlement of the Jews in &>gland,” by 
Prof. David Haufmann; a second paper by Dr. 
A. Nenbauer on “The Ten Tribes,” dealing 
with Eldad the Danite“The Book of Hosea 
in the light of Assyrian Besearoh,” by Prof. 
Sayce; and a proposal for the establishment of 
a Massorite •chom in England, by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs. 

Mr. Joseph Jacobs will also contribute to 
the February number of the Archaeological 
Review an article on “ The Pipe Boll Entries of 
the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries relating 
to the Jewish Community in England.” The 
entries are printed in full, many for the first 
time: and explanatory notes have been added. 

The Century for February will contain: an 
illustrated artMe on “ Girdme, the Artist” by 
Mr. F. J. Hering; “Fairies and Druids of 
Ireland,” by Mr. Charles de Eay; “ Portraits 
of Mswy Queen of Hoots,” with engravings, by 
Mr. Laurence Hutton; “Exiles at Irkutsk,” 
by Mr. Cteorm Eennan; and “ Hand Spinning 
in Westmoreland,” by Mr. Albert Fleming. 

St. Nicholas will include: “The White 
Pasha,” by hir. Noah Brooks, with a portrait 
of Stanley; “Seeing the Betd Mikado,” by 
A. L. Shumway; and “ Lassooing a Sea lion,” 
Ulustrated. 

OuiDA has written an article on “ War ” for 
the February number of the Womon’s World, 
which will also contain a story by Annie 
Thomas, a paper by the author of “ How to be 
Happy, though Married,” and contributions 
from Mrs. Oscar Wilde, Harriette Brooke- 
Daris, Mrs. Swanwiok, Miss Florence Layard, 
Mr. Oscar Browning, ^ 

The author of “ Joined to an Idol ” will con¬ 
tribute to the next issue of the Monthly Packet 
an account of her experiences in the Biviera 


earthquakes of 1887; and, in contrast therewith, 
a description of the fdtes held in Florence in 
May of ^e same year at the unveiling of the 
facade of the Duomo. 

Mr. Boach Smith will contribute an illus¬ 
trated paper to the Febmary number of tiie 
Antiquary, in which he puts forward his views 
on “The Walls of Chester,” in a slightly 
modified but final shape; Mr. Talfourd Ely 
will give a farther instalment of his survey of 
“ Beoent Archaeological Discoveries ”; and the 
Bev. B. 8. Mylae concludes his paper on 
“ Ancient Peru.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE QUAKER’S GRAVE. 

(Burton, Cheshire.) 

A LTma village with a church above, 

A church whose founder's name was surely love, 
And yet within its pole no place was found 
For this one grave, this green and silent mound. 
’Tis in a wood, and oft my ramblee led 
Me past the spot where lies the quiet dead; 

I was a child, knew nought of party strife. 

Nor all the discords that distra^ our life, 

Ytt felt how stnmge it was to shut out one 
Whose life a pure and gentle stream had run. 

It seemed a gmve where birds would love to sing. 
And green leaf-shadows dance in breezy spring ; 
Not lonely, for the path runs close that wends 
Still upwm till the wood in moorland ends; 

There the gaunt mill spreads out its whining sails. 
To catch each wind that moans aroimd and wails. 
Here PeiM» herself has come, and where she trod 
Rest, silent worshipper, thou Friend of God. 

B. L. Tollemaohe. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Archaeological Review for January is 
printed Mr. Arthur J. Evans’s recent lecture at 
Oxford upon “ Stonehenge.” Short as it is, it 
is probably the most scientific examination yet 
made of the subject. From an examination of 
the facts from many points of view—^ihe 
physical constitution of the monument, the 
contents of the surrounding tumuli, the analogy 
of similar megalithio stractures in other places 
(especially those in ArabiasmdIndia)—he arrives 
at certain oonolnaions with regard to its date 
and its purpose. He thinks that it was erected, 
probably at intervals of time, between the end 
of the fourth and the beginning of the seoond 
oentury B.o. ; and he regards its purpose as 
representing the change from sepulchral to 
ritual worsmp. More tentatively, he advances 
a theory that the original holy object wi&in 
the central triliths was an oak, thus bringing 
us back again to the Druids. The same number 
contains the conclusion of Bahnson’s elaborate 
survey of etimographioal museums; a sixth 
oatalorae of Boman remaina in England, this 
time dealing with the great county of 'York¬ 
shire, by Mr. John E. Price; a reply by Mr. 
Pell to Mr. Bound, in the matter of Domesday 
measures; and reviews of Mr. Petrie’s two 
memoirs on “Tanis,” by Mr. Talfourd Ely, 
and of Prof. Earle’s “Handbook to &txon 
Charters ” by the editor. Altogether, an nn- 
usually g;ood number. 

Both the original articles in the December 
Livre are thoroughly well suited to the ^blioa- 
tion. That learned bibliographer, M. Dmjon, 
begins a catalogue, with remarks, of books 
which have been the victims of what he calls 
bibliolyiie (a word we do not greatly love}, that 
is to say, which have been destroyed by their 
unnatural authors for reasons known or tm- 
known. This will be useful; but we like still 
better as a whole, though we may not always 
agree with the partiouar laws it lays down, 
M. Delaunay’s paper on “ Le Livre Har- 
monieuE.” Thi^ has nothing to do with mus^o. 
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It if • short tractate on the proportions and the 
mechanical architecture of a printed volume. 
We must say that something of the kind was 
much called for. We have onrselTes, if we 
mistake not, called attention more than once to 
the outrage on harmony which is committed by 
some wdl-meaning publishers who, in issuing 
"large paper” ^tions, simply extend the 


the connecting link formed by the three biblical suspect that the corrections and marginalia are 
lists as rendering improbable a difference of due to the contemporary corrector of the text: 

i _ __ JTlf 1 ___ 0 . 1 . _ 


origin for the two pmrs of sheets. 


and, if so, he may well have also written at 


tiie outrage on harmony which is committed by retmm to the simpler prima fcusie view which I confidently on this point without farther 
some wdl-meaning publishers who, in issuing had taken for granted at starting; and stgainl scrutiny. It is, at all events, very difficult to 
" large paper ” ^tions, simply extend the have to thank Dr. Corssen for supplying the place these lists a century and a hmf before the 
lower and outer margin of the book, leaving impulse. In a private letter of February 14 he oorreoiionB and marginalia, as they must be 
the upper and inner ones practically the same informed me that a renewed examination of the placed if they were written for Oassiodorias. 
asthe "small paper,” and thus "skewing” and MS. had not confirmed his own former mis- Once more, the supposed evidence of the 
distorting the whole proportion of the square givings, or the results at which Prof. Browne material used is even less tangible than that of 
of print to its frame. But this is only one and myself had more confidently arrived, the paintings. The four preliminary sheets are 
instanoe; and M. Delauney has done a good respecting the origin of the preliminary quater- certainly a trifie shorter than the adjoining 
deed in calling attention to the whole subject, nion; and I could not but feel at once that the sheets; and it may be that the thickness and 


distorting the whole proportion of the square 
of print to its frame. But this is only one 
ins^oe; and M. Delauney has done a good 
deed in calling attention to the whole subject. 


material used is even less tangible than that of 
the paintings. The four preliminary sheets are 
certainly a trifie shorter than the adjoining 
sheets; and it may be that the thickness and 


question was re-opened the new evidence the surtaee of the parchment are not identical 
Mdnoed. Most of what Oorssen wrote to me in the two oases. But these surely are points 
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QUTUO, Corantln. Lee hommes de 18BS. Paris: Cd- 
8 tSe 60 Oa 

KTsaHMarB, H. Der altdeatsobs Volkastamm der 
Qoaden. Wien: Dentioke. 8 U. 

BunoKPB. Th. Die ntederlSadisohm Kolonien der 
Alsmark im is. Jaiuhondert. Berlin : Waither. 
SSI. 

VsxiOis, W. Le Oonseil da Boi aux t4^ 16% et 16<> 
Paris: Picard. Sir. 


has already in substance been Imd before the on which correspondence might easily, witiiin 
readers of the Academy from bis own hand in certain limits, fall short of completeness, if the 
greater detail (April 7, p. 239), and need not preparation of the highly ornamented prelim- 
be repeated. On April 171 had on opportunity inary sheets was a separate piece of work, 
of hwdling the MS. afresh; and though, as executed independently of the text which they 
happens too often in hasty visits to libraries, were intended to precede, 
some points were overlooked till too late, I saw So much for painting, handwriting, and 
enough to satisfy myself that Corssen’s main material. An interesting piece of evidence of 
contention is justified by the facts. On various another kind is deduoible from an observation 
subsidiary pwtioulars I fear we are not in of Oorssen’s (perhaps originally, he seems to 
agreement; but the external phenomena of the say, of Anziani’s), though he does not himscdf 


four preliminary sheets do not now appear to 


it to the question of the identity or non- 


Biecies. rans: noaro. sir. when considered together, to point to an identity of the existing sheets with the Cassio- 

FHTBIOA.L SOIENOB AND FHlI<OSOPHY' origin earlier than that of the rest of the book, dorian originals. Since a Lamb is depicted 
w Tl.. ___ A. Of some ertdence of a more internal kind 1 will above the m^nymio_list, and a Dove above 
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speak farther on. 


the Augustiaian list, Corssen urges that the 


With respect to the evidence supplied by the variously interpreted human or quad-human 
external jihenomena (painting, writing, and Head above the Old Latin list must stand for the 
material), it has to be remembered tluoughont First Person of the Trinity; and consequently 
that these sheets might well be painted and that the leaf containing it must have preceded 


written for Ceolfrid, to stand as part of the the other leaves. He does not notice ^e prima 
Amiatinus, and yet this work be entrusted to facie difficulty that the representation of the 
other hands than those which he employed to Father otherwise than by a Stand is commonly 
write the t«t itself. _ The case is pre-eminently believed to be of later date than either Casdo- 
one in which a dividon of labour was to be dorius or Ceolfrid. Sufficient comparatively 
expected. This consideration materially affects early examples have, however, come to light to 
the arg^ument from difforenoes between the pre- justify and illustrate this interpretation of the 
liminary pictures of the Taben^le and Ezra, symbol in our MS. (see for instanoe Kraus in 
and the picture of the Evangelists, &o.,onthe his own Beal-encyklopadie, L, 628 ff.; Victor 
vereo of the last leaf of the Old Testament. Sohultze, Die Katacombea, 149); and it is ditfi- 
It is not necessary to assume that the artist cult to see how the assodation with the other 
would in both oases be the same. But this is symbols can be reasonably explained on any 
not all. As Corssen has hinted, though we other interpretation. The order of the Casdo- 
may be sure that the two formw piotu^, if dorian sheets thus determined by Corssen from 
copies, were copies of Cosdodorian originals, the order of the symbols is the same as that 


we cannot tell whether the picture of the 


was originally suggested 


Evang;eliBts had a Casdodorian or some totally g^rounds by Prof. Browne. 

_A_^..A....... A.,.—.mkaAk vA n..-A __1_•__ 


aORBESPONDENOE. U^moriM urn a 

whether it was a cc 
THE CODEX AiHAxnnTS. some differences, at 

Oombridge: December 19,1888. proceed M easily tn 
I shoTild hardly venture to inflict on the *8 from differmM of 
readen of tbe Academy a third letter about the that the actual differ 
Codex Amiatinus, were it not my fate to have dderably l^ than II 
to retract a retraction made in its columns a bat jwssibly vwth w 
year and a >i*lf age. In the first letter which have be^ otherwise. 


different parentage, the texts between which it But 1 
stands b^g certainly not taken from the the pit 
Cassiodorian Old Latin Pandect, or even should 
whether it was a co^y at all; and evidently sheets, 

I some differences, at least, of copies might additio 


But this cundudon makes it imposdble that 
the present sheets, in their present condition, 
should be identical with the Casdodorian 
sheets, the two manifestly Northumbrian 
additions, the Amiatine list and the Donation 


proceed as easily from d^erence of originals verses, being of course loft out of acooimt. 


as from difference of copyists. I ought to add 
that the actual differences appeared to me oon- 
dderably less than I had expected to find them ; 
bnt posdbly with better trained eyes it would 


I wrote on the subject (Feb. 26, 1887, p. 148) I 
took for g;raiited, as others had done, that the 
highly ornament^ quaternion containing pre¬ 
liminary matter was written at the same time 
as the rest of the manuscript. On this assump¬ 
tion it would be a copy (with additions) made 
for Ceolfrid from a corresponding preliminary 
qnatemioiiof the Old Latin “Pandect” brought 
from Borne. A careful examination, however, by 
Mr. (now Professor) G. F. Browne, to whom I 
had oommunicated some doubts privately ex- 


AU this is merely neg;ative evidence. Not sc 
the fact pointed out by Corssen, that the hand' 


to add There are two independent difficulties, both 
le con- connected witn the sheet which in the Cassio- 
them; dorian MS. must have held the middle place 
would of the three. Firit, as I pointed out before, it 
is simply incredible that the Pentatenchal 
Not so circles should have been thrust in between the 
) hand- first and second biblical lists, and thus shut off 


writing of the three biblical lists resembles from the beginning of the Pentateuch by the 
that of " the corrections and marg;inal notes of leaves containing the second and third lists, 
the texts.” He allows the possibility of a Corssen thinks the collocation " can be ex- 
century intervening between the handwriting plained in some way or other,” but has not 

A1 'tf-A— A1...A A.....A a AWZ Avavl A A« A1A a Av vvnm awa 


of the lists and that of the text; doubtless 
meaning, as his preceding observation implies, 
that the lists, and the corrections and margin- 


supplied an explanation. Two alternatives are 
possible. First, the Peotateucbal circles may 
not be Cassiodorian at all, but an (third) 


alia, may conceivably be thus much later (not addition made by Ceolfrid to the actual Cassio- 
earlier, as Prof. Browne appears to understand dorian sheets before or after transposition of 


pressed by Dr. P. Corssen, led him to think him) than the text. But he puts forward this them. Secondly, the Pentatenchal circles may 
it more probable that at least the sheets con- interval as a maximum onljr, and I do not be Cassiodorian in origin, but changed in 
taining the two pictures (the Tabernacle and gather that in his own opinion there was position at the time of transcription, on the 
Ezra)were the original sheetsof the Cassiodorian probably any appreciable interval at all. The supposition that the preliminary^ sheets gener- 
“ Pandect," not copies of them: see his letter, decision must turn on the apparent absolute age ally were transcribed for Ceolfrid. The eec md 
A pril 30, 1887, p. 309. To this supposition I of the small and, as it were, spontaneous difficulty is the position of the parple leaf. The 
expressed assent in a letter printed June 11, writing of the lists, &o.; for no secure dating order of the symbols makes it stand third, that 
1887, p. 414; or, rather, I extended it to the can be obtained from comparison with the is, preceded by two unooloured leaves; and 
whole qnat er " ! "" »it8o"tr diatinnHnn.rn garding arohaistic ^pandsuT of the text. I cannot but so unmeaning an arran^ment is inconceivable. 
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Here egfdn there are two poasible altemativee. 
Rret, as Prof. Browne sngwsted, tiie purple 
leaf, now undeniably diyided from its fellow, 
may have been substituted by Ceolfrid for a 
discarded Cassiodorian leaf, the other Cassio- 
doiian leaves being retained. Secondly, on the 
Buppocntion that the present leaves sore onl^ 
copies, Ceolfrid may have both transposed ^ 
leaves and caused the purple dye to be applied 
to the leaf which was to stand first in h& own 
new order, not to the leaf standing first in the 
Cassiodorian order. 

In each case the first alternative is possible: 
but, taken together, as they must be, are they 
likely f On Sie hypothetical late insertion of 
&e Pentateuchal dmes I prefer to say nothing 
at present, having negle^d to compare the 
handwriting of the remarkable passage enclosed 
in them with that of the biblical lists. The 
theory that the purple leaf alone is of Ceolfrid’s 
date implies that no Cassiodorian leaf was 
purple; W, as we have seen, the predecessor 
of that one leaf must have been nnooloured, 
being in the third place. Hence, the supposi¬ 
tion makes Ceolfrid in Northumbria inti^uoe 
a purple dye where the libraHi of South Italy 
a special home of empurpled MSS., had left 
the parchment plain. Nor has an adequate 
motive been suggested for replacement in the 
case of this solitary leaf. The present recto has 
the old Cassiodorian Prologue without any 
correction of its discordance as to the numbw 
of books ; and the new list of Amiatine books 
on the verso is more likely to be an addition to a 
blank page than a substitute for a (supposed) 
esurlier list of the books of the Old Latin 
"Pandect,” which would have been an im- 
meaning duplicate of the Old Latin list in the 
second half of the quaternion. 

On the other hand, the two second alternatives 
combine naturally as parts of what t cannot 
but think a simple and coherent supposition, in 
harmony with what we have seen to be the 
evidence of the handwriting. The Cassiodorian 
arrangement of leaves being accepted as fixed 
by the order of symbols, the first leaf (a blank 
one) may be taken as empurpled on both sides, 
and the last pages of the quaternion as coloured 
(yellow, peen, and blue), and as inscribed 
with the Pentateuchal circles and the enclosed 
matter. The contents in a tabular form would 
be as follows. (For a reason which will appear 
presently, the Tabernacle is left out of account 
The numbering is that of the modem order.) 

1 r. jBlaHk (Purple). 

1 T. Slani (Pumle). 

6 r. Picture of Ezra. 

5 V. BUmk . 

4r. Prologue. 

4 V. Blank. 

7 r. Old Latin list [bbad]. 

7 V. BUmk. 

6r. Hieronymlc Ust [iamb]. 

6 V. Blank. 

8 r. Augustinian list [novs]. 

8v. Pentateuriial drries (tatiously ooloured). 

Here the Old Latin list stands first, as would 
be natural in an Old Latin Bible. Ceolirid’s 
Bible was to be Vulgate, Hieronymic in text, 
Augustinian in canon; and so he might well 
prefer that the Hieronymic and Aug^ustinian lists 
should take precedence in the adapted copy (or 
cogues) of the decorated quaternion wMoh eas 
hj/pUhesi he caused to be inade, this new order 
having likewise Oassiodorins’s own authority in 
his De InstUutione. The most obvious way of 
attaining this end was simply to shift the oopy 
of the inmost of the three sheets and place it 
outside the copies of the two others. But if no 
more than this were done, two untoward 
results would follow; the purple leaf would 
become second, and the leaf containing the 
Old Latin list would shut off the coloured page 
of Pentateuchal circles from the beginning of 
th Pentateuch. Such staring incong^ruities < 


could not esoa^ notice, and they were easy to 
rectify. Noting was needed but to empurple 
the new first leaf instead of the copy of the old 
first leaf, and to paint and write the Fentateudhal 
adornment and instruction on the page opposite 
the fimt page of the Pentateuch, that is, on tilie 
verso of the new last leaf, not on the verso of 
the oopy of the old last leaf. Hien came the 
addition of the new matter, the contents of the 
Amiatinus on the blank verso of the first leaf, 
and the Donation verses on the blank verso of 
the second leaf; and all was done. Here is 
the resulting arrangement, ameeing with the 
sin^e arrangement which I sng^g;cBted in 
June, 1887 (p. 414) : 

4 r. Pralogae (Puqile). 

4 V. [Oonteats of Amiatinus] (PureM. 

1 r. Blank. 

1 V. [Donation Verses]. 

6 r. Picture of Ezra. 

6 V. Blank. 

6 r. Hieronymic list [lamb]. 

6 T. Blank. 

8 r. AngusUnlaa Ust [dots]. 

8 V. Blank. 

7 r. Old-Latin list [bias]. 

7 V. Pentateuchal circles (variously oeloated). 


(variously oelouted). 


Corssen’s objection, that in this arrange¬ 
ment a blank leaf is left between the first leaf 
(an inscribed leaf) and the picture of Ezra, is 
not without weight, I thiifik, on the supposi¬ 
tion (shared by myself a year and a hsdf ago) 
that the Gastiodorian ordm' was (he same as 
Ceolfrid’s. As part of an original plan such a 
collocation would have been somewhat irregu¬ 
lar. But as an accident of a subsequoit re -1 
arrangement it would be quite endurable, evmi 
were the blankness complete; whereas the' 
blankness of Oeolfrid’s second leaf is confined 
to the redo, the Donation verses being written 
on the other side. It is worth notice that, 
while in the (supposed) first Cassiodorian leaf 
the purple dye served to relieve blankness as 
well as to give the book a rich front, Ceolfrid’s 
first leaf had to carry writing on its purple ; 
but this was inevitable, because he had to find 
room for two new pages of writing. An' 
undeniably awkward ref^t of the transposi¬ 
tion of the lists was the tranq>osition of the 
Sobols at their head. But this is a result 
that might easily escape notice; nor, indeed, 
if it were notice, was Ceolfrid likely to ven¬ 
ture to dissodate eadi symbol from me list to 
which be found it attamed by a theologian 
so studious of hiddm meaning^ as Cassiodorius. 

Bbving had occasion to gBofess myself still 
unable to aoeept Prof. Browne’s alienation of 
the purple leaf from its fellow, I ought to add 
that I am likewise no better able than before 
to assign a date to their actual sevwanoe. It 
may be that the operator was the still living 
bindsrv as Corssen maintains; but hJs sug¬ 
gested explanation of the cause, if I under¬ 
stand it rightly, is not satisfying. If the 
purpose was simply to bring together the two 
leaves of the Tabemade, previously separated 
by the two inner sheets, and if part of tbe 
prooess was, as Corssen himself supposes, to 
take out the inner sheet entire, one sees not 
why the next sheet should be divided in two, 
when the slighter and more merciful treatment 
was as easy to apply in the one case as in the 
other. 

It will be remembered that the great picture 
ooouii^g a whole sheet has been variously 
described as representing the Temple or the 
Tabernacle or both. After looking at it afresh 
with special rewd to this difference of 'riew, 

I find myself wholly in agreement with Prof. 
Browne, who declares it to reproaent the 
tabemade and nothing else. Such is also, I 
am glad to see, the present opinion of De 
Bossi, as expressed in ms recent Memoria on La 
Bibbia offerta da Oeolfrido dbbate al sepoloro di 
S. Pietro, for a copy of which I have to thank 


his kindness. On the other hahd, it seemt to 
me hardly less certain, not only that pictures 
of both Tabemade and Temple were inserted 
by Cassiodorius in his "Pandect,” as Prof. 
Browne fully allows to be possible, but that 
Besda had seen Temple as well as Tsbetnaole. 
Such is surely the natural interpretation of the 
words " Haec ut in picture Cassiodori repfltimus 
distincta brSviter annotare cmAvimus” (Oe 
Templo, 16), taken in connemon wffih the 
daborate context. A similar testimony is botBe 
by an independent and equally elaborate 
passi^ on the Same subject, hitherto am^- 
ently overlooked in Baer’s Quaest, in Ltbh. 
B^un, 18, where he in like manner deSmibea 
his authorities, "Sed Josephi scriptura vel 
pictura ab antiquis formata plenius quo sint haec 
ordine fisota die rtingsii.” Nor doM it Seem a 
very heinous slip on Besda’s part to have failed 
to disting;ni8h the courts of Solomon’s teoc^ 
(for wh^ of course he dtes 1 Zkigs vL 
2 CSiron. iv. 9) from the courts ol Hsted’s 
temple. 

The only difficulty is the fact that, not many 
lines before the 'words cited above fteux the 
De Templo, Bssda makes OassiodoriuB rder in 
his expositfon of the Psalms to Us deteea- 
tion of the courts (or rather the portiooes 
dividing them) in his “ Pandect ”; wlnreas 
the tabemade is explicitly the subiect of the 
one passage of the Expos, in PsaH. (onxv.=> 
xiv. 1) which, in any req^eot, answers to BesdS^s 
description. A highly probable exgdanation is 
however offered by De Bossi; namdy, that 
Baeda remembered the foot that the SaposHion 
of the Psalter contained an alluaion to One of t^ 
two assodated pictures in tbe CasSfodorian ^n- 
dect, familiar to himself as a possession Of the 
Jarrow Lil«a^, but forgot to which of the two 
pictures Cassidorious had there refeorred. It 
may be added that the eonfusion was the 
more natural because the temgde courts are 
repeatedly mentioned in the Psalter, aiid Ps. 
oxxxv.=oxxxiv. 2 ("in atriis domus. Dei 
nostri”) is quoted by Bseda himsdf sMth 
reference to these courts in both his dhSCttip- 
tions of the temple. 

It is of course impossible to Say whafhdr 
Ceolfrid caused both dctures to be oi^ifed, or 
only that of the Tabemade; anteCe^ntly 
one 'Would scarcely expect him to be satis¬ 
fied with one alone. On the former Sti{q;K>si- 
tion the Amiatine Temple must at some 
nnkno^ time have been losb. On the same 
supposition, while the Amiatine Temple 
existed, it could hardly find plaoe in the 
extant preliminary quire; for the tWo piotures 
could not both be in the midffie, the only 
plaoe in which both pages of either could be 
seen tog[ether, the ouire being assumed to be 
folded m the usuiu wa^, sheet witiiin Aeet. 
Unless then, by an arranKement too dumsy 
to be probable, the Tempm were parasitically 
stitched in between tiie Tabwnacle and the 
adjoining sheeti it must ^ve stood ind^en- 
dently outside the quire. In a former Ismr I 
hinted that the extwt picture might oohodv- 
ably have been independent of the qnfre; hnd 


u tnem -was a Temple picture liKewise, it is 
more likely that both pictures would be in^- 
pendent of the quire than ^at one would De 
-within it, Ohe -without. What under these 
drcumstanoea Would probably be thdr pliitoe 
or placM in the Volume, we need not oonjeotiira. 
The quire itself, at all events, may ww have 
consisted of thra sheets only; but this (xm- 
tingency does not affect what has been smd As 
to their order and their date. As regards the 
Tabemade, wherever we may suppose it to 
have originally stood, within tiie quire or 
without, it is doubtless easier to believe that 
this picture had a different history ttom the 
other three sheets than that either of the three 
had a different history from the other two. 
Yet, bearing in mind, first, the various similari- 
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ties of fhe pacbliment Iwvea, «nd next, tile 
oo nne ct in g Imk' supplied by the Ezra t«ctnie, 
ire shall do well, I thuk, to regard the whole 
present quaternion as of the same date, and 
that the date of the text itself, till we have 
rery dear evidence indeed that such a picture 
as that of the Tabemade was beyond the 
imitative skill of Ceolfrid’s age. 

P. J. A. Hoet. 

F.S.—I onght to apdogise for the length of 
this letter, which has 1^ by me in rough 
draft smoe early in the summer. It will not 
be necessary, I hope, to return to a subject 
which has already beguiled me into a larger 
expenditure of time than I should find it easy 
to justify. _ 


THE CaUFF OF THE DEAD AMOWO TEUTOHB. 

Berkeley, CaUfomia: Deo. 84,18SB. 
Though I admire Mr. Stevenson’s skill in 
assodatmg neowol and nt/d, and in resolving 
nces into ~ne$ (Academy, December 8), yet 
there seem to me various reasons why his views 
cannot be accepted. These reasons may thus 
be summarised:— 

1. Though there is a substantive neowolnes, 
there is aim an adjective nwwol, sometimes 
conjoined with the substantive noei in an 
attributive relation to it, though not always in 
contact with it, and sometimes found in the 
same context with it as the attribute of some 
other noun. Examples of the latter are the 
passages already quoted (Academy, December 
1) ‘'Sat.” 31, 91, “Gnthlao” 515; as an 
example,of the latter I must again dte “Elene” 
832, nSoltim, mfSer, nce$$e. No one would 
contmrd, 1 presume, that in the latter case 
ncet==-nea. 

2. It being postulated that neomA and nce« 
ma^ stand together in an attributive relation 
as udependent words, why should we assume 
that thev do not in “ Judith ”113? The MS. 
plainly has neoweine n<es (not iMOvrul -nt ties («) 
as Mx. Stevenson writes), these words occupy¬ 
ing the middle of the fourth line of foL 202\ 

3. Sweet and Sievers agree respecting the 
etymology of nSbi (Oldest Englith TaS$, p. 
491; O.E, Oram, § 43 note 4, § 51). Does not 
tills agreement practically close discussion, 
except upon the mtroduotion of new evidence 
fann/inig to invalidate their conclusion ? 

4. The w of nemool is epeutbetic, secondary, 
and inorganic. In his new edition of the 
HUtory of Englith Bounds (§ 503), Sweet speaks 
of O.E. h as being sometimes a hiatus-Wer. 
The introduction of «o in the later form 
of nihold may be explained in the same 
way, on the assumption that it was a 
hiatns-fiUer. The process may be represented 
tints: nihold, nihd*, ni-ol, ndol or neowol, 
acoording as thwe was fusion into a diphthong, 
or as the hiatus was recognised and providM 
for. If to be regarded as ending the first 
syllable ratiier thw as beginning the second, 
neMod will have much the same phonetic value 
as tied, and to can hardly be said to have 
distinat consonantal value at all (ef. the adverbs 
ailoaa, ndou/an, nAn in Ghein). On the other 
hand, tiie / of ni/ol did have distinct oon- 
■miantal vadne, ywobably that of Mod. B. v 
{O.E. Oram,, $ 192, 2; cf, Hitt. Eng. Bounds, 
i 521). This/ could not be lost in O.E., what¬ 
ever may have been the case in O.N. 

5. If flSbi (neotod) were to be identified with 
ni/ol, it could only be on the assumption that 
the latter, on its way to becoming niol, was 
borrowed from O.N. into O.E. Such borrowing 
could only have taken place at a comparatively 
late period {Hitt. Eng. Bounds, § 577), whereas 
iiM (ii(d) is early, occurring in the Corpus 
Olosmry (dghth century). 

6. Mr. Stevenson, in discussing ntotaol as 
"dark,” seems to ignore my suggestion that 
"nmodl may have become associated with 


darkness through the idea of the underworld, 
Hades.” 

To recapitulate, Mr. Stevenson appears to me 
to err (1) in reasoning from the single instance 
“Judim” 113, to the rejection of nest as an 
independmit word in some oases; (2) in toe 
lightiy rejecting authorities of the vny first 
oraer, like Sweet and Sievers; (3) in his will- 
in^ess to substitute conjec^e for MS. 
evidence, as in “Judith” 113; and (4) in oon- 
foimding fhe phonetic phenomena of Old 
Norse with the quite distinct phonetic pheno¬ 
mena of Old English. 

Aibebt 8. Ooox. 


HWJSTMtnrDES STAEE—NEWGATE MAEEET. 

Wyntrid, devedon: Jan. 14, 1889. 

I think “the normal modem form” of the 
name, as “Whatman,” suggested 1^ your 
reviewer of Prof. Earle’s lAud Ohati^rs 
(Academy, January 12, p. 29), ma;;jr be safelv 
remitted to the company of his “ inmsputable ” 
reconstruction of “Celtic . . . Eburacon.” 
What I wrote about “ Hweetmundes stane ” in 
tihe Antiquary for July, 1880, will, I trust, be 
found to justify Mr. Earle’s “apparent ap¬ 
proval,” against what Prof. Max Muller would 
call a “ Pharisaical air of infallibility,” in a 
pursuit in which, as he says, “we are all 
masters.” 

Tour reviewer may not object to be told that 
most of the manumissions from Bishop LeoMc’s 
Missal have been printed in several “general 
collections of charters ” before Mr. Earle’s—in 
Sekes’s Dissertatio Epistolaris, in Kemble’s 
Co^, in Th<»pe’s ^plomatarium, and in 
Haddan’s Cornish volume of the Gouneils. One 
most valuable improvement to be found in Mr. 
Earle’s is this: the entries had been made in 
the MS. on chance spare blank spaces, at dif¬ 
ferent times. Mr. Earle has given what may 
be called bibliographical means of tealitiag 
these oircumstances of the several entries, and 
so approaching an acquaintance with their suc¬ 
cessive interp^tion. 

Thomas Kxeslake. 


THE WOED “BOBE,” A TIBESOME TALKEB. 

Doadoa: Jaa, U, 1889. 

If you are not already becoming bored with 
tiiis subject, perhi^ you may tmnk the fol¬ 
lowing worth printii^;. It is a footnote to 
p. 11 of Dr. Mi^ews’s (of Belmont) Shita in 
MshcAille, first printed in 1794, and again 
(privately) in 1822. It is a verjr clever parody 
or transcription of Pope’s ^istie, and was 
one of the things of which Person was not 
unwilUng to be considered the author. 

Pope wrote; 

“ I can no more; by shame, by rage suppress’d. 

Let tears and burning blushes speak the rest.” 

Matthews parodied: 

“ But what am I writing t the subject muBl *tort 

well you’re acquainted with all tiie sad 
story.” 

“• This weed has happily survived fhe usual 
period of these iphtmn^tt of the fashionable 
vocabulary; if, however, the Beau Monde should 
at length think fit to banish it before this work 
itself u buried in ebUvion, let it be remembsted 
that between the years 1772 and 17— the proper 
mode of expressing a dislike to any noun-sub¬ 
stantive, whether masculine, feminine, or neuter, 
was to pronounce him, her, or it a monstrous tort, 
which immediately conveyed the sentiments of the 
speaker with great brevity and precision; whereby 
the intolerable fatigue of droumlocution was 
avoided. The verb in the text signifies, of course, 
to o^sst mth ditagrstttilt tsntnttont. The derivation 
I leave to more able etymologists.” 

J. Dykes Oamfsei:.!,. 


“fbinoh and bnoush.” 

Pi 4 abarmoy, Anton: Jan. 14, MSS. 

I see a note in the Academy oonoeming my 
forthcoming book “ French and Eng^h.” It is 
not simply a r^rint of my artides in the AtldnEi 
Monthly. It is a new work with those artidss 
for a basis. The publication in En^and low 
been postponed fw the convenience of my 
American publishers. P. G. Hamsbton. 


APPOINTMENTB FOB NEXT WESX. 

BfOXnAY, Jtm. SI, 4 p.m. Royal Academy: Demon* 
Bteatioa, “The Trunk.” I., by Prot. J. MarshaU. 

6 p.m. London liistltatlon; "Astronomical 
Photo^phy/’ ^ Mr. A. A. (Jommon. 



and nhnoctapliy,” by Or. LeMneri 
moloBy and Anoient ObzasuAasKt of 
China,” by Dr. Qotdan. 

TuaSDAT, Jan.M.Sp.in. Royal tnsHtation: "Before 
and alter Duwm— Erotatiaa,’' L, by Vtot. Q. J.- 
RoDMoes. 

8p.m. Booletyof Alts: "Some Beoeat Woye- 
menta In Bedation to tbe Applied Arts,” Ity Sir 
Jamea D. Linton. 

8 p.m. (hyil Engineers: Discussion, "The 
Oompoond Principle as ap;Sied to Looomotlvee,” 
by Mr. Bdgar Worthington. 

8.80 nun. Anthronoloaioal: An«,ial Oanerai 
Meeting; Report od^nnSffor 1887; Presidential 
AdoieaB,by fib.y.QaKon; Blectiott of Counoil for 
18SS. 

WxDimsDAT, Jan. 8S, 4 pan. Boyal Academy: Demon- 
stzatlon, “ The Trunk,” 11.,^ Prat. J. MaiBhaB. 

8 p.m. Qeologhal: *■ The prevafiing Misaoa- 
oepUons regarding the Eyidenoe which we ouAt 
to expect of former Qlaoial Periods,” by Dr. Jamea 
droit; Bemalas ot Eooene and Memaolo Oheloniai 
and a Tooth ot OmnStorsit.'' by Mr. B. todekkar; 
“Tbe Doitltfan of Lspidotus swuimui. WagnM as 
Indicated by Speolmens from the Kimmerldge Olay 
ot Shotover ml, near Oxford,” by Messrs. R. 
Etheilage and H. WQlett. 

8 p.m. Society ot Arts: "Eleotrio Meters for 
Central Stations.” by Prof. Oeorae Forbea. 

8 pjn. Oymmrodailon: “ Mlaor Welsh Poets 
ottheaeorgiiuiBrs,” by Mr. R. H. WHIUams. 
Tbussdat, Jan. s4, 8 p.m. RoWd DuMtashm: "The 
Metamorphoses of Minerals,” L, by Prat. J. W. 
JndA 

6p.m. London Institntlon: “The Times ot the 
Twelve Caeears,” by Osnon Bonham. 

8 p.m. Eleotrio Baglneen; “lha lasolstion 
ResiBtaooe ot Eleotrio Light InstaUatlons,” by Prof. 
Andrew Jamieson. 

8 80pHie AntlftmiiiM 
Fsibat, Jaiuss, !Ul0p.m. BritiBhMnseiim: “TbeHlt- 
tites and thw Inserlptions,” 11., by lu. T. Tyler. 

4 p.m. Royal Aoademy; Demonstration, “Tha 
Upper Limb,” X. by Prof. J. Marshall. 

7AO pm. OiTilEnerineers: Studanta’Meeting, 
“Water Softening and Filtering Auparatos lor 
Looomotive Purpose^ at the TaS Vale Railway 
Oompai^a Penarth Dock Station, near CaidiS,*' 
by Mr. w. W. F. Pnllen. 

8p.m Sooi^otArts: “TbeAsiatioDoloiilza- 
tion of Bast Afrlos,” by Hr. H. H. Johnston. 

9p.m. Royal Institution: " Meteorites and the 
History ot SteUsr Systems.” by Prof. Q. H. Darwin. 
SATUBDAT, Jan. 9S, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Brest Compoeers and their Works,” with lUustrs- 
tioos on the Fisnoterte, L. by Prof Ernst Psoar. 

5 p.m. Pbyslosl; "PoTsrioed Light," "The 
Struotnre of Natural Diflraotton Qrattsgs ot 
Quarts,” “ Ahrsoa'a Modiflostion ot DeleaeimaW 
Polailaer,” “The use ot Two Quarter-Wave Plates 
in OomblnaUon with a Stationary Pdatiser,” and 
" A Bdation between Megnetiaetion sad Speed in 
the Dynamo-Haoblae^ by Prat. S. P. Thompson; 
"The Dlvergenoe ot SHeono-Motive Forces from 
Thermo-Chemical Data,” by Prot. B. F. Heiroun. 

9.45 pun. Botanio. 


80IEN0E. 

THE NEW SERIES OF “ RECORDS OF 
TBE PABT." 

Records of the Part: bdng English TmnalstionB 
of tiie Audent Monuments of Egypt and 
Western Asia. New Series. Edited by 
A. H. Sayoe. Vol. I. (Bagster.) 

Thebe “Beooids of the Past,” of which the 
first series, in eleven volumes, edited by the late 
Dr. Birch, met with a vety favourable reception, 
are now ti^en up again by the weU-lmown 
Assyriologist, ProL Sayce. The plan of issue has 
been somewhat altered, the intention being to 
combine Egyptian and Assyrian tests in each 
volume, whereas in the former series a whol 
volume was dedicated to AasyrianandEgyptia 
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texts alternately. The editor, moreover, propoBes species of Satyridae), by Mr. 011i£ In botany, ohromolithographed ^ates, in ratnm for a 
to pnblM the historical inscriptions, so for as a short ^de by Baron von Mueller contains subscription of £1. Not the least interesting 
possible, in chronological order, to add queries descriptions of two hitherto unrecorded West article in this part is a description, by Dr. E. B. 
to any passages, or words, or readings of donbt- Australian plants; also notes on the flowering Tylor, of “ Powhatan’s Mantle,” preserved in 
fnl character, and to provide the reader with seasons of AnstraUau plants, No. YllI,, by Mr, the Ashmolean at Oxford, which is nere flgured 
proofs of any new renderings given. The B. Haviland; notes on Jusnuaea repent, and for the flrst time. It forms part of Tradescant’s 
present writer can but fully approve of such some rare plants from the Lachlan, by the Bev. original collection, which was the nndens of 


lates, in return for a 
bt the least interesting 


present writer can but fully a] 


.pprove 
I nnfoi 


original collection, which was the nndens of 


uultiply 
ing volt 


proofs in the following volumes far more than extinct 

IS done in ^e present. It is certainly not the prymnodbn ; and lb. Etherid^, descrip- vomm cntibns consnta, et nummis indids vnlgo 
fault of Assyriologists that even among the tions of flsh remains from i£e Bollingdowns oori's dictis [covmes] splmidide exomata.” 
"historical” inscnptions there is scarcdy a formation of Northern Queensland; also, de- _. . . .v i i , , , 

. • ... _ _- __-_ t _T._5_,_ THK note m the AfiATlItw Inat weelr ehnnf 


lUB of Marsupials allied to Hypsi- Pohatan regis Yirginiani vestis, duabus 
; and Mr. EtueridKe, inn., descrip- vomm cntibns consnta, et nummis indicis i 


' historical’ 


couple of lines in which not one or more soription of a new trilobite from Bowning, by 
queries ought to be put. Howmpny more will Mr, J. Mitchell; and, lastly, a valuable aeries 


be required in the mythological, astrological, of notes on the bacteriosoomcal examination of 
and commercial texts, chiefly written in ideo- ice supplied in Sydney, by Dr. Oscar Eatz. 

8*2pl**J .. ..... We have also just recdved the first part of 

^e flirt volume begins vnth at^shl^tion, the Trantacfiotu of the Boyal Sodety of Yic- 
and ^anations, of the dynasfac tablets and toria, published in quarto at Mdboume, and 
cbroDiouM of the BebylonisnSy by ttie editory the appearsDoe of a new natural history 
foUow^ by an admirable paper of M.^ pubUcationrXh promises to be an excelled 


The note in the Acadbuy last week about 
the artide on Prof. Sylvester in Nature was not 
altogether accurate. The analysis of his ma- 
thematioal papers alone was the work of Prof. 
Cayley; the biography was written by Mr. 
B, G. Thcker. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


^iaud on soiM inscriptions from Telloh. The adjunct to the wor^s of Prof. M’Coy. This The foUowing are some of the volumes in 

^o foUowmg trai^tions of »text of the early devoted to an elaborate anatomical preparation for Ttubner’s series of " Simplified 

rTnaiHArtYi rttiiov (v\ Anri nf a oa. _*• ___ At. _ f ^ ^ K. 


^ excellent tiwslfttion elected from the assistant biological SpanUh, by Mr. w. F. 

rfttisinsOTptionbyDr. Wmckler, m Schrader’s demonstratorship in the museum at Oxford, by Mr. W. B. Morfflh 
Keilin*ehri/Utc?teB%Mtct^,YdL^ Then follow Djjg memoir is accompanied by six very full n, . . 

the Assyrian story of the creation, of which a anatomical plates. 

vei^ considerable portion in the neo-Babylonian f ' J, O. W. 

script was recently puUished by Mr. Budge; _ 

and the so-called ^bylonian story of the erea- 

tion according to a text from Eutha, of which C0BRE8P0NDEN0E, 

tte original (E. M18 a of the British Museim) augheot nt ioto-bubopean. 

IS still unpublished, and consequently, the .... - .a t .doa 

examination of it is impossible. We hope that ., .... '• 

Prof. Sayce will advise one of his cdfoiSrofeors Admittmg Prof. Bayce s tteo^ of the ongin 
to publiA those texts of which translations are of the ^European 

prqpsred for the “Becords,” in order to make I i.) we may 

ft ^Ue to test the exactness of the render- conclude tlmt ^nsknt em. and ydmx 

in^ven. A learned paper by Dr. Oppert, on ^present pnnufave Indo-European *^m, yd m. 
a inridioal text in the Britiah Museum, latelv ?y..ooo^o*oi^*ou a third form /ySm (8an- 


Harvey; and Bulgarian, 


ling to a text from Eutha, of which CORRESPONDENOE. 

^ ^ ” of the British Museim} AUGMEin: in indo-bubopean. 

e wfll advise^ne^rf hWfoiS^S Admitting Prof. Bayce’s tteo^ of the origin 
those texts of which translations are of tte per^n-endm^ of the ^European 

cr the “Becords,” in order to make I ^*«*^*”A >•) ““7. 

to test the exactness of the render- conclude that ^nsknt em* (d/u) and ydmi 


afnridicaltextin the British Museui; lately v ^ 

trindated by himself and Dr. Peiser, and **‘“•^“2 ^y have arisen, 

treatises on two non-Assyrian inscriptions by adopted the aoc^^taon of the first 

the editor, conclude the present voluL, which 

is handy wd well printed. ?«?.o<» *o pwt. by the nde of V »», 

^ y P -R indicated the present relation. Then fi 


iatUr---- ^ 0* the Journal of Philology 

J. O. W. ( M a cm illan) contains an unusual number of 

_ ’ ' * interesting articles, to which we_ must be oon- 

- tent mermy to call attention. Latin psedomi- 

VRRESPONBENOE. nates ve^ largely over Greek. Mr. Yenall 

TW Twno-THTROPVAW Bousmanlxjth contribute "Horatiana.” 

'*’^0 former emends Car. iv. 8, by leaving out 
dlsn Institute Orford: Jan. 14. IBM. ^ ; the latter nlakM some bold 

Prof. Bayce’s of the ongin conjectures, of which we may mention Gar. i. 

i-endm^ of the ^European 12 , 35-37 (an cofenis, nobUe, Uetum Regulum); 
Brs Zet^hrxft, Bd. 1.) we may y. 2/2 (minuftjus lamnae); andX-. ifll 
t ^nsknt em. («!,«) and ydmx 4 , 10 (Umina'psryul^). Prof. Nrttleship gives 
Mfave Indo-European *^m, yd m. Satiig quo numine W (Yerg. 

i- 8) »a, ” what siii of her deity W b^ 
^^c i.ddja) ^y have arisen, gUghted.” Prof. Un^r, of HaUe, sends a 

number of textual corrections in the Aetna. 

Mr. J. W. Mackid most ingenioudy recon- 


BCIENTIFJO SERIALS FROM 
AUSTRALIA. 


ass^uou 01 -eyam yum, ™ miuai s twenty-two quatrains, apart from the refrain. 

the former would at a lato penod oome to tostgate flUsno Wthan forty-two pages 

be regarded a pmrbcle mioative of the part „ith « Catulliana,” which, we ho^, will^ 
relation. Prom toe ini^ vowel would be too late for consideration by Jfe Bobinson 

^ tou.fora«™i.g.„«iao.u « 


January, February, and March, 1888, with six to other verbal stems. 

plates. (TiQbner.) Another goodly part of 

this excellent miscellany has just reached us, — 

containing many memoirs of both technioal 

and economical interest. In zoology Mr. North 8CIENC 


B. SiBBBB. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Beid gives an elaborate examination of the 
Merton College codex of Cicero, so for as con¬ 
cerns toe Ue Divinatione. Mr. H. E. l^den 
discusMS the vexed question of Caesar’s landing 
in Britain, condudtog in favour of Bomney 
Marsh. Mr. F. Haverfield reports upon some 

—__ *s_•_ a _"T* * •. a 


Ogilby send an article on the genus Tetrago- College, Cower Street, In the morning, the 
nonui^ an important memoir, of more than report of the councii will be read, and new 
one hundred pag^ on the fisheries of the officers will be elected; and in the afternoon. 


DC neia to-oay ^January ly; at university Mr. J. H. Onions oomments upon several 
College, Gower Street. In the morning, the jiassages in the ^Ttsfor/M of Tacitus. In Greek, 


Mr. D. D. Heath examines at some leo] 
general scope of Plato’s Cratylut, fim 


Oriratal Ma^ contributed by toe Bev. J. E. Prof. Minchin, of Cooper’s Hill, will deliver an that dialogue something more ttom philolonoal 
Te^n Woody and we on toe venom of address on "TheYioesof our Scientifio Edu- speculation; and Prof. Butcher attempts a new 


Australian snakes, by Dr. Oscar Eatz. In 
entomology, toe fort vsduable contribution to 
toe knowledge of Australisn Diptera (occupy¬ 
ing 130 pages, including descriptions of nearly 
100 gall-midges, with detaUs of toe history of 
several of them) is given by Mr. F. A. A. Skuse; 
smd a catalog;ne of the Coleoptera of New 
Ghiinea (968 species, to the end of the Oedeme- 
ridae), by Mr. G. Masters; also notes on the 
Hemiptera of the Hawaiian Islands, by toe Bev. 


cation.” 

Messes. Baieuebe, Tindau, & Cox are 
about to publish From Generation to Generation ; 
a Prelude to the Study of Heredity, with special 
reference to Disease, by Dr. Douglas Lithgow. 
7 he volume is a reprint of articles which have 
been appearing for some tone past in toe Pro¬ 
vincial Medical Journal. 

The last part of the Internationales Arehiv 


solution of the geometrical problem in the Meno. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Eoinbubok Uatbsxatioal Socistt.— (Friiiy, 
Jan. 11 ) 

Gsobob A. Gibson, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
The Bev. Norman Fraser read a communication on 
the number of elements, real and imaginary, in 


T. Blackburn ; and a short note on the Lepi- fur Ethnographie (London: Trubner) concludes .pace; Mr. J. Watt Butters disoussedthe solution 
doptera-Bhopalooera from Mount Bellenden- I the first volume, which consists of about 250 o{ a particular equation ; and Mr. B. E. AUardioe 
Eer (containing toe description of one new . large quarto pages, together with twenty fine contributed a npte on a formula in Quatemiona 
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N»w SKAK'PxaB Society.— {Friday, 

Jan. 11 ) 

D*. P. J. PcaKivALL in the chair.—Mr. E. G. 
Uoolton read a paper on “ The DiatincUon between 
Claaaical and Shake perian Plot, illnetrated by the 
recaeting the Plot of ‘ Macbeth ’ in ClassicPorm.” 
Mr. Momton apologised for his boldness in asking 
the society to go somewhat ont of its course, bis 
excuse being wM it was through his study of 
Shakepere that he had been led to the ancient 
drama. The point of the paper was to recast 
“Macbeth” as an ancient drama. Kow, the 
aadent drama was not drama at all, in our sense 
of the word. It was a compound of the lyric and 
dramatic, and it was important to remember the 
laipepait borne by the ohoras. So “Macbeth,” 
in Its recasting, murt huxe a lyric part, or chorus, 
added. And the play contains quite enough lyric 
mstter for this; only the lyric matter rnnst be 
coUectedI, drained out as it were, from the body of 
the play. The unities admitting of one story 
only, the part of Banqno must be dropped ont. 
So, tM, the unity of standpoint demanding that 
the story must be told from one point of view, we 
may not bear it through MacduS, an adrersaiy to 
tile sympathies of the chorus, who will naturally 
be the clansmen of Macbeth. And as, from the 
unity of standpoint the crisis only can be acted, 
the scene must be conflued (say) to the courtyard 
of Dunsinane Oastle, and the time to the day of 
Macbeth’s death. Wo had a prologue ready -made, 
in Hecate’s speech (III., t.), which reads quite like 
an Eutipidean prologue. For Parode, we might 
have the chorus of olansmen coming to inquire 
after the Queen’s illness (V. i.). l^ing up to 
Ode 1, thoroughly Greek in subject—“ Many are 
the woee of man, but none surpassing a pa^on- 
driren woman, or a man infllctM with frenzy sent 
from heaven.’’ Episode I.: Physician and lady- 
attendant discuss the Queen’s condition with the 
choma in “parallel verse.” The sleep-walking 
scene following would give an opportunity for 
stage lyrics—strophe and antistrophe. We And 
three ideas predominant in Lady Macbeth’s 
deliiioas uttenmces, which would be treated thus: 
Strophe—Lady Macbeth, the idea of blood; 
antistrophe—&e chorus (in the same rhythm) 
recognise the dadt story of Duncan’s murder; 
strophe—Lady Macbeth on the idea of her hus¬ 
band, and his cowardice; antistrophe—the chorus 
remember the old susjMcions of Macbeth ; strophe 
—Lady Macbeth, “The Thane of Fife had a 
wife”; smtistrophe—the chorus, “Is this then 
some new iniquity, as yet unmown to us?” 
Ac. As Lady Macbeth retires, blank verse is 
resumed; and the scene ends with Bhesis from 
the PhysicUm on the theme “Oan I minister 
to a mind diseased.’’ Ode II. celebrates the 
i^ht of Duncan’s death (II. iii. 58-68; III. 
iL 40-53, Ac.) Ode III., on the wonders of 
tiairvoyanoe, brought in at last the whole 
story, which could not be acted, because it did 
not come within the crisis. The forensic con¬ 
test found much favour with the Athenians, par* 
ticularly fond of legal points; and this form^ the 
tiiief feature of Episode III., in which Mr. Moulton 
introduced a herald from the English army, to 
play the part of advocate for Macduff's side, in a 
disputation with Macbeth; the materials for this 
contest being found in two scenes, Macbeth’s 
arguments being found iu Lady Macduff’s words 
oonceming her husband’s flight, and the talk 
between Malcolm and Macduff supplying matter 
for the other side. Ode IV. indioatM the shadow 
of taming in the swtion—“ Erll hath its judgment 
in this world” (II. viL 1-12). Episode IV. was 
occupied sHth a messenger’s speech, which would 
give opportunity for epic poetry; while Ode V. 
dealt with a favourite Greek theme, “ How oracles 
have misled.” In Episode V. the climax had to be 
arranged for. which would be the deolaration of 
the story of Macduff's birth, and consequent con¬ 
sternation of the chorus. This was necessary, as 
of course no duel could be fought on the stage. 
In Ode VI. the chorus declare how the oracles 
have paltered with them (Y. viii. 17-22). Exodus: 
the corpse of Macbeth is brought in; entry of 
Maodull in triumph, who consoles the choma ; he 
has warred onty against the tyrant (III. vi. 34-6; 
V. viiL 66;. ^e chorus oonMade with a strain 
ot pity for their late chief; but the will of heaven 
has ttiumphed. 


Abibtotbltan Socibtt.—( dToadoy, Jan, 14 ) 

SHXDWoaTu H. Hodgson, Esu , president, in the 
chair.—Mr. M. H Dzlewicki r^ a imper on 
“ The Starting-point and First Oondusions of 
Scholastic Philosophy.” It is possible to And in 
scholasticism, properly understood, a' point of 
agreement between every system of philosopUcal 
thought. For these can be classed under two 
heads—idealist and empiridet systeuu. Both, if 
urged to their full logical oonclusions, cnlmmate 
in scepticism. Scholuticism, on the contrary, 
standing between ideallam and empiricism, is at 
the greatest possible distance from scepticism, smd 
eminently dogmatic. Scholasticism and Scepticism. 
It is a fact that we oaimot doubt of everything; it 
is a fact that we can so doubt. These two seem¬ 
ingly opposite propositions can only be conciliated 
by qualifying them. In a line stretching from 
right to left, any point is to the right and also to 
the left of other points; but the more it is to the 
left, the less it is to the right. So also of doubt 
and certitude. The most doubtful position is 
certaioly doubtful; the most evident troth is 
doubtfully certain. But doubt and certitude are 
everywhere in inverse ratio. The more or less 
diffloulty we have in affirming or denying any 
^position is the criterion of doubt or of certitude. 
This, when increased beyond measure, becomes 
infinite, when we have absolute certitude, all 
doubt vanishes away. Scholasticism and Ideal¬ 
ism.— Take Hegel’s axiom: “The ego and 
the non-ego are identical.” Scholastics hare 
hitherto denied this; but they may grant 
it, with the same qualification as above. The 
non-ego, ever diminishing, extends to the very 
centre of the ego; which, iu its turn, is to be 
found everywhere iu the non-ego, but deoreasingly 
as otherness iucreases. Scholasticism and En- 
piricism.-Empiricism, denying the dlstiaction 
between mind and matter, the inextended and 
the extended, sets up the identity between unity 
and multitude. But, as anything is more one, 
it is less many; though we do find these concep¬ 
tions mixed bother in all our thoughts. Wa 
may, therefore, grant this identification of oon- 
tnmes, provide we bear in mind that they are 
contraries still. Ot the Absolute,—Have we any 
idea of absolute certitude, of the absolute ego, of 
utterly indivisible unity f These three terms 
'denote a limit of thought, and belong to it as 
equivocally as a limit bMon« to the thing Umited. 
But, whetW we may be said to know the absolute 
or not, we have as true a oogniUon of it as of tmy- 
thing else, though the cognition is indeed stri 
gmtrit. This follows clearly from the principles 
laid down. 


FINE ART. 

THE BTUART EXHIBITION. 

PLS.Tomo devotion to the extinct cause of 
the Stuarts is an aristooratic weakness to which 
it has of recent years been fashionable to plead 
guilty. There oan be no possible harm in a 
number of amiable enthusiasts avowing such a 
cult, at a time when there is attached to it 
about the same amount of sig;niflcanoe, and the 
same amount of danger, as there would be in 
professing oneself Guelph or Ghibdtine, Nero 
or Bianco. It is an open secret that in the 
highest quarters Stuart-worship is viewed with 
a oertaiu amount of favour; and that the 
august lady herself who lends her sovereign 
sanction and assistance to the exhibition takes 
the keenest interest in all that appertains to 
those princes whom her ancestors excluded 
from the throne. Even thus, there is an amus¬ 
ing incongruity in the way in which the nltra- 
legitimiste of to-day have, in the catalogue, 
appearing imder the immediate patronage of 
the Queen, described the Chevalier de St. 
Georges—alternatively be it owned—as James 
III., the young Chevalier as Charles III., and 
Prince Henry Benedict, Cardinal ,York, as 
Henry IX.! However, let us not dissect too 
minutely the motives ot those whose enthusiasm, 
in this instance well-directed, has been the 
cause of bringing together one of the most 


interesting exhibitions that London has seen 
for a long while—whether it be considered from 
the historical, or from the purely artistic, point 
of view. It was inevitable that the hist^oal 
significance of the works ooUeoted being, in 
this instance, rightly deemed of paramount 
importance, much that is not of absolute artistic 
value, and not a little that is doubtful, should 
creep into the show. We might wonder that 
the standard of executive merit should be so 
high as it is, did not the exalted rank and the 
refined taste of many of the personages with 
whom we have to deal in a measure account for 
this. 

Of altogether exceptional interest is the great 
diptych rormerly in the church of the Holy 
Tnnity at Edinburgh, and now lent by the 
Queen from Holyrood Palace. Of this, one 
wing shows, on the obverse, James III. of 
Sco&ud kneeling bareheaded in prayer with 
his son—afterwards James IV.—^under the 
patronag;e of St. Andrew. On the reverse is 
represented the Holy Trioity. The other wing 
shows, on the obverse, Margaret of Denmark, 
consort of James HI., under the patronage of 
St. George (?), who appears in golden armour, 
leaning on a spear. On the reverse is shown 
the portrait of Sir Edward Boukil (?), Provost 
of Irtnity College, Edinburgh, who is assumed 
to be the donor of the altar-piece—if altar- 
piece it be. He kneels in prayer, fianked on 
the one side by an azure-rolmd angel playing 
on an oryue portatif ; on the other, by a com¬ 
panion angel of similar type and vesture, who 
works the bellows. Some too ardent patriots, 
seizing upon four letters of doubtful impart 
found in an angle of the queen’s head¬ 
dress, have sought to interpret them as 
the signature of a local painter — Pratt 
by name. Seeing what is the impor- 
twce of the work under discussion, and 
how strongly marked the pecnharities of its 
style, this piece of Local-mUxiotiamut need not 
be seriously disoussed. The name of Mabuse 
has often been mentioned in connexion with 
the diptych, but with very small reason. Save 
that it is in all its parts unquestionably 
Flemish, it shows very little, if any, affinity 
with the style of Gossaert of Maubeuge; besides 
which he could not well, at the &te of the 
work—ascertainable within a year or two from 
the portrait of the young James IV.—have 
painted in such mature fashion. The fact is 
that the four distinct sections of the work are 
not all from the same hand, (^e three wings 
with the “Trinity,” and the portiaits of the 
king and queen respectively, are by a Flemish 
painter tnuned in the school, or, at any rate, 
following the manner, of Eoger van der 
Weyden, and having more softness and ideality 
of conception, but infinitely less skill, than his 
great model. The fourth wing—with the por¬ 
trait of Sir Edward Boukil, or Boncle, as it is 
variously spelt in the oatalog^ne-is vastly 
superior in execution to its companion panels, 
and by an entirely different hand. The ashen 
gpays of the firmly-modelled fledi, the 
peculiarly realistic representation of the hands, 
the strange type of the music-making angels, 
condusively prove this. Farther, we are 
acquainted with no other work which so dosdy 
resembles in style and system of colour 
the famous Portinati altar-piece by Hug;o 
van der Goes, now in the Hospital of St. 
Maria Nuova at Florence. Especially let 
comparison be made between the angels in the 
Holyrood picture, and those who kneel in the 
foreground of the central panel of the 
Florentine triptych: the peculiar head-orna¬ 
ments and quaintiy-draped robes of these are 
in singpilar agreement the one with the other. 
Though the Holyrood panel is not on a par, 
whether in conception or execution, with this. 
Van der Goes’ most famous and authentio 
work, we have little hesitation iu attributing it 
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to the aeme meiter. If thia attribation be 
acoepted, the wing with the donor’s portrait 
mnst have been exeonted before the remaining 
three, seeing that Van der Qoes died brain-sicS 
in 1482; or, in the alternative, we may hazard 
the guess that it belonged to an entirely di%r- 
ent work, and that the three remaining panels 
formed a triptych of themselves, wiw the 
“ Trinity ” for its central division. 

The Karqnis of Lothian’s companion 
pictures of Margaret Tudor and her spouse 
James IV. have been confidently attributed, 
but, as it would appear, without reason, to 
Holbein. The lady’s portrait is certainly not 
by that master, but rather by a limner of the 
court of France, painting not before ld30>40. 
The delicate modelling in full light, the nearly 
black background, and the distinotively French 
headdress worn by the lady may be taken as 
proof of this. The jewels, are painted in 
the fashion originaliy derived from the Van 
Bvcks, with a yellow impasto imitating gold, 
whereas Holbem would have most prorably 
painted them in real gold, modeUed and 
shaded. Seeing what is apixoximately the 
date of the picture, it is hard to believe that it 
really represents Margaret Tudor, who was first 
married in 1503. The portrait of James lY. 
exhibited as a pendant to this picture is by 
another and a much inferior hand. It reveals a 
German, or perhaps rather a Flemish, origin. 

Fopniar intsrert centres of coarse in the 
unrivalled oolleotion of authesitio pmtraits 
representing Mary Stuart now brought 
together. These have been selected with great 
care, and are much less irreconcil^e with 
each other than are those usually put forth as 
presentments of the Scottish queen. It hae 
long been pretty wall ascertained that the 
ineffable charm possessed by her must have 
depended lass on mere plastic beauty of feature 
thw on a subtlety of expression which is 
unfortunately the very qumity that, save in 
the hands of a supreme artirt, moat easily 
ev^mratee. And Muy, after the early days of 
her youth, was not lucky in her paiBtars. 
They were apparently, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, indnsirious, quite unimaginative, and 
technically third-rate artists, incapable of 
doing jnstiae to so fascinating a person¬ 
ality as that of the ill-fated ptinosss. 
Could she have been painted by a master 
gifted with the power of suggestion of a 
Leonardo da Vinci, or even by such artists 
more or less of her own time as Bronzino, or 
the Dutchman, Antonio Moro, we mi^ht better 
have understood the magnetic attraction which 
she undoubtedly exercised throughout her 
career. Of the early portraits, the most subtle 
and the most exqi^te is the black chalk drawing 
by FrBn 9 ois Cllonet, showing the young 
Danphiness—or it may be queen—in a rich 
court dress; the originsd, of which a photograph 
is exhibited, being in the Bibliothdque Katioaale. 
With this may be ranked the beauWul miniature 
smitbythe Queen from Windsor, which weshonld 
be in<^ed to assign with tolerable certainty to 
the same hand, were it not that the drawing of 
the nose and month is less than consummate. 
The other chalk drawing from the BiUiothdque 
—also shosm in photographic facsimile—is 
evidently a preparation for the famous “ Dei^ 
Uano ” portoait lent by the Queen, and as such 
cannot M from the hand of Jehaimet himself. 
This picture, formerly in ihe oolleotion of 
CfiiarlM I., reiwesents Mary in the white 
mourning robes of a widowed French queen; 
and, with all its uncompromising aoonraoy of 
delineation, it has none of the exquisite finesse of 
execution or the delicacy of colour which mark 
the few readly authentic productions of the third 
Olonet. After this no real jdi;siogcomist 
^ipaara to have portrayed Mary. We are 
unable to accept as an authentio presentment of 
her the finely-painted, yet unnupizing, full- 


length of a comely but stolid lady in a red, 
gold-embroidered dress, attributed to F. Zuc- 
ohero, and lent by the Duke of Devonshire. Far 
more expressive, and well reproducing the 
features defined in the early French portraits, 
is the Queen’s full-length from Hampton 
Oonrt, bearing tiie date 1580. This is inoom- 
prehensiUy attributed to D. Mytens, who, at 
the date inscribed on the pictnra, can ha^y 
have bean bom. Heither me two praotioaUy 
identical full-lengths by P. Oudry, nor the 
three memorial portraits psinted after the 
Queen’s death—of which that from Blair’s 
College, Aberdeen, is evidently the first orimnal 
and the model—have much merit as worn of 
art, though they are invaluable as historical 
landmarks. The last-mentioned work, mediocre 
as it is in execution, gives more imprmsively 
Mary’s imdaunted mien and royal dignity of 
bearing than do any of the other portraits. 
It must be pointed o^ that it is impossible to 
accept the legend which describes the queen as 
uenmf working, during her captivity, the 
elaborate piece of needlework exhibited in the 
central hall, showing—as we are told—^in 
allegorical form, Mary herself supplicating the 
Vir^ on behalf of the young James VI. The 
subject may be such as it is stated to 
be, though this is open to much doubt; but 
the embmdery cannot by any Msibility be 
contemporaneous even with Mary’s latest 
time, ^e costumes, the coiffures, &e whole 
style of drawing and oompositimi, point to a 
period not long, if at all, anterior to the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

Even after the Vsadybk Exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, the portraits of Charles I.— 
of which there are here several which did not 
appasw in that oolleotion—arouse and deserve 
an uncommon share of interest. The repUoa of 
the great family group at Windsor, lent by the 
l^e of Devonshire, is by no means of first- 
rate quality. Very unconvincing too, is the 
Earl of Warwick’s well-known repetition of 
the great equestrian portrait, also among the 
Windsor tr^nres, though, hung in its own 
place, it has always commanded a certain 
amount of respect. On the other hand, the 
Vandyck ideal of Charles is inoomparably well 
repreamted by the Duke of Noifolk’s noUe 
portnut, in which he appears bare headed, and 
clad in complete armour—a very type of 
dignified irresolution; and by the still more 
consummately^ executed, if inevitably less 
individual, picture, showing three distinct 
views of tlje king’s face, and psinted as the 
mundwork of a bust to be wrought by 
Bernini (the Queen, from Windsor). Of 
great im^rtanoe is the portndt ** Oharles I., 
and James Duke of Tori^ aged 14 ” (Duke of 
Northumberland), which is by Sir F. Lely, and 
must have been painted by him soon after his 
arrival in England, in 1643. This prosaic 
version of the kin^s features—which is not 
necessarily, or even probably, Gie more essen¬ 
tially true one, seeing that the Dutch limner 
hew his sittw infinitely less well than did 
Vandyck—shows him with a morose and dis¬ 
contented mien, and an aspect lacking dis¬ 
tinction. On theother hand, Dobson’s portrait 
of Charles, in royal robes of dark-blue bordered 
with ermine (Hon. A. HoUand-Hibbert), 
though it is not painted with any especial 
brilliancy, has in its very heaviness of aspect a 
tragic dig^ty, a hopdesa sadness, which are in 
eni£w consonance with the personality truly 
and subtly expressed by Vandyck. Witt these 
works it would have b^ interesting to com¬ 
pare the great fuU-lengtt of the Ung at the 
age of 27. painted by D. Mytens, and now in 
the royal oolleotion at Tmn. Altogetter 
unique is the sober-hued and firmly-executed 
portrait by Le Fevre (Mr. A. Morrison), show- 
mg Queen Henrietta-Maria in old ago, stand¬ 
ing erect with a devotional work in her hand. 


It iSj in its perfect simpUoity, a conception of 
infinite pathos. The woman here portrayed 
commands our pity, even though we may not 
forget the part she played in the tragic events 
of the time; for her, as she then was, life 
cotdd have had no longer either hope or 
terror. The “Frinoe Knpert and Prince 
Maurice,” belonging to the Marquis of 
Lothian, is a copy of the picture which is No. 
_144_ in tte Long Gkdlery of the Louvre, where 
it is cataloguM as “Prince Oharles-Louis, 
(Ludovic) of Bavaria, and his brother Prince 
Enpert.” Of the appearance of the latter in 
later life^ the bold sketch No. 90, attributed to 
Eneller, but more probably by Lely (Lord B. 
Gower), gives a string ides; but the haughty, 
sensitive features of the prince, who was both 
warrior and artist, are best seen in tte exquisite 
miniature by Samuel Cooper (Duke of Buc- 
cleugh). By tte same artist is a superb portrait 
on the like small scale of James Duke of York, 
in a flowing fair wig. A very Stuart in the 
tragedy of her short life and W unexplained 
end was tte beautiful Henriette d’Angleterre, 
Duchess of Orleans—^tte “ Ibdame ” whom 
Bossuet’s world-famous funeral-oration has 
immortalised. Her sprightly and delicate 
beautjr is here best recalled by three 
portraits due to the hand of P. Mignard, 
of whitt No. 87 (Earl of Ashbnmham) bears 
no ascription, while No. 97 is erroneously 
attribute to Largillidre. Sightly named is, 
on tte otter hand, tte full-length of tte 
duchess in an ambw-coloured dress (Duke of 
Grafton). It is a pity that tte gpreat Windsor 
picture, by the same courtly, if not a little in¬ 
sipid, painter, showing Henrietta with her two 
cMiken, could not belent for exhibition here. 
When we approach the period of Charles II. and 
James IL, it is impossible not to be struck with 
the entire absence of tte most irregular, but 
pictorially tte most attractive, section of tte 
court. As Hampton Oonrt Palace shames not 
to show to the world the whole series of tte 
so-called Windsor beauties, and even tte 
National Portrait Gallery has not excluded the 
mattreisea we are inclined to think 

that the promoters of the exhibition have in 
this instance shown themselves over-squeamish. 
The most attradive figure here is tte youthful 
Mary of Modena—^represented with a &g —one 
of the finest works of Bir P. Lely (Earl Spencer). 
She appears in very simple attire, fron^g the 
^ctator in a pose full of voluptuous and truly 
Southern languonr. Interestiim, too, is tte 
small equestrian figure of tte Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth, by Netscher and Wyck, standing out 
aminst a oonventional battle in tte background 
^arquis of Bute). The elder “ Pretender,” 
Frince James Francis Edward, is very w^ 
represented: first by a delicious little por¬ 
trait by Eneller, showing him at tte age of one 
year; then by tte well-known and most charm¬ 
ing Largilli&re jHctnre which depicts him at 
tte age of about eight, stiffly yet daintily 
posed, with tte still younger nincess Louisa, 
bis sirier; next by a whole host of portraits 
giving his altered features in maturer life. 
Of these, tte three-quarters length, life-size 
figure in armour, with a powdered wig, is one 
of tte most remarkable (Blair’s College, Aber¬ 
deen). The large “ Marriage of Prince James 
Francis Edward and Princess Maria Olemen- 
tina” (Earl of Northett) |is erroneously 
ascribed to Carlo Maratta, who in 1719—tte 
year in which tte event depicted took place- 
had been dead six years. Of tte very 
numerous presentments of the younger “ Pre¬ 
tender,” _Pmce Charles Edward, none have 
much artistic merit, or give with any degree 
of distinctiveness tte attractive individuality of 
his earlier and better time. 1^ faithful Flora 
Macdonald appears, however, portrayed to tte 
life, if in somewhat harsh and crude fashion, by 
Allan Bamsay, in the picture from the Bodleian 
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ibraiy. The firm jaw and high che^-bpnM 
:p»e«8 reflation, but icarcely uigfi breeding; 
)t &e lady’s 9ighland freshness and vigorous 
jtsonality are by no means devoid of charm. 
Space is lacking even to referto the largeand 
iteresting ooUeotiop of personal relics— 
iweUery, ornaments, embromeries, furniture, 
]d wo^s of art of a4 kinds—bearine some 
)rt of relation to the royal house of Stuart, 
bese will, no doubt, to the faithful—the 
oughty Jacobites without fear and with- 
it Mpioaoh—constitute the most interesting 
!Otim of the unique show. Bven the scoffer 
tsy be delighted to inspect not a few treasures 
t goldsmitW work, enamel, end ivory, of the 
lost exquisite workmanship, wor^y, indeed, 
1 all resj>ect8, to grace the royal and 
rinceiy owners to whom they are severally 
ttributed. Clatob Prni.T.ins. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Hdwin: Jan. 8 , 1889 , 

?H1 removal of tbe antiquities in the Boula^ 
fusenm to the Palace of GKzeh has now been 
edded upon, and the work will be begtw, if 
,ot gidshed, next summer. It will necessitate 
ot only a good dasl of labour, but also the 
ntlay of a oonsidereble sum of money, which 
t is mtended to defmy out of the proceeds of 
he sale of the gtonnd on which the present 
lusenm stands. The wv«dpahle collections pre- 
srved in it will thus be removed beyond the 
each of the damp; and there will be plenty of 
pace in which to arrange imd exhibit them, 
ne neif muaenm, however, will be further from 
he hptms than even that of Bonlaq; jndginj{ 
rom t^e number of visitors to the later, it 
snot likely to be overcrowded by tourists, 
hde^, since the establishment of an entrance 
ee it 4 astonishing bow deserted the museum 
las become. It is onl^ on the single free day 
if the week that the rich visitors to Cairo still 
oaie in any numbers to inspect the mummy of 
lamses. 

I have completed tbe task I set before 
nyself; and, ^anks to the oourt^ of the 
if^^ls of the museum, mid the facilities they 
lave afforded me, I have had little difficulty in 
spying all the tablets and fragments of tablets 
tom Tm^el-Amama, now preserved at Bonlaq, 
lefore my dspartwc from Cairo. The tablet 
xmtalmng tbe dispatch from the long of 
tx^pi to Amenophis III- now seems to me 
sven more interesting than I thought it at ffrst. 
I am beginning to bweve that the langnage of 
the greater pa^ of it belongs to some Hjttite 
dialect. If so, the forms of the personal 
piCBoana tiu “ my ” and ti and tu " thy ” lend 
snppoit to Mr. Ball’s h3rpothesis ^t the 
HiMte language or languages belons^ to the 
Indo-Buiopean family. On the omer hand, 
HbM " ohaTiots,” and kUatta, which appears 
to mean brothor,” have nothing Indo- 
Bmopeaa about them | and the verbal forms 
are Asmdian. 

Among the tablets I have copied since I last 
mote era two wbichrelate to affig^ in Palestine. 
Unfortunately tiiey are both hag^ents, about 
one-half the tabm having been lost in each 
taie. The one taUet reads as follows: 

"To the king, my lord [my gods], mv Bun-god, 
I speak [ty] letter, I, Hu-arda-ka, thy servant, 
the dost of thy feat; at the [feet] of the king my 
lord, my gods, my Sun-god, seven times seven I 
prosttate myself. The king of ... set himself 
to make war; in the city ot Kellah {KtUi) thy 
msmy made [war] for the third time. An attack 
^ diiected against myself. My city (that had 
“sn entrnsted) to myself rose against (P) me. 
(Then) Ebed-khiba sent to the men of Keilah; 
he lent gUm and they marched agidnst my rear, 
m nbdoed ttie domains of the king my lord. 
Eebh, my dty, Ebed-Uiiba removed from my 
I m hdte tt qi. stables (P) ot the king my lord 


and the dwcUing-pIaoe ot my lord and tiie stables 
of the animalLsJhe removed from his presence and 
his jnstioe. Lab-api, the wicked in speech, had 
occupied the fortress of . , nl-nu, and at that time 
Lab-api with (P) Ebed-khiba and . . . occupied 
the fortress ot . . ninu.” 

Keilah, it will be remembered, is mentioned in 
the history of David (1 Samuel, xxiii 2, &o.). 

The second fragment is as follows; 

“ And again, the city of Pir(qar P), the fortress 
which is in front ot this countoy I made faithful 
to the king. At the same time the dty of Gasa 
(fTAisati) belongdng to the king, which is on the 
shore of the tea to the west of the country of the 
city of Oath {Oinii) and the city ot Eiimil (P), fell 
away to Cr^ and the men of Oath. In my 
chariot 1 rude for the second time, and we 
marched up (out of Egypt) and Lab-api and the 
country which thou boldest [went over] to the 
confederates (or foe people of Hebron) along with 
Milki-ar’il for the second time .... he 
delivered their request to foe men of Edrjatb, and 
we defended the dty of nra[s]si. Ehapi, foe 
general, ooUected the {[arrlson whom thou hadst 
left in it. Addasi-rakan, the governor ot his 
house, the govepmi of [‘ent for help P] to 
Egypt.” 

It is possible that Kirjath is EiHnth-sepher, 
which seems to have bera one of the most im¬ 
portant of the Oanaanitish dties in the south 
of Palestine, just as it is also possible that the 
word KhaMrx, which I have irauslated ” oon- 
federateg,” may really denote the people of 
Qebron, since it is followed by the determina¬ 
tive of locality. The word occurs in one of the 
tablets belonging to M. Bouriant, which I 
copied last yeer. 

Another tablet at Boulaq is a long letter to 
“ Elmutriya,” or Amenophis III., nom a cer- 
tain Lan-makhsi, who calls himself ” king of 
the country of Earandu,” about the marriage 
of his youngest daughter. There is a second 
royal despatch from Subbi-kuzki, the king of a 
country the name of which is lort with the ex- 
oeptimi of foe last syllable ti. It is addressed 
to the Bg^tian king ** Ehdri^m],” a name in 
which we may see the original of the Horos of 
llmietho. A third tablet, which is unfortu¬ 
nately much worn and injured, tells us that 
“ at that ^me the king of the Hittites was 
captured in the vicinity of the country of 
Entiti and foe statement is followed by the 
mention of “the king of foe connt^ of 
Mittani^’ on the eastern bank of the Bnphratos, 
and of “ the king of foe country of Nabnma.” 

There is another curious text in foe collec¬ 
tion which has no historical reference, but is 
of a mythological character. Fragments only 
of it are preserved, but these rebte to Nam- 
tam, or destiny, who ” consulted with foe 
gods ” and marched behin4 foe narrator of the 
legend. Unless the missing portions of foe 
taUet are at Berlin it is not likely that we 
shall make much out of the story, which may 
be of either Babylonian, Bgypfian, or Canaan- 
Itish orig^ A. fl. Satce. 


NOTEB ON ART AND AROSAEOLOGY. 

Mb. B. S. Pooui, keeper of foe coins in foe 
British Museum, has been appointed to foe 
Tates chair of archaeology at University ^lle«, 
London, vacant by foe resignation of Sir 0. T. 
Newton. 

The annual winter exhibition at foe Oros- 
venor Gallery will open on Monday next, 
January 21; foe private view is fixed for 
to-day. 

Mb. Mobtiheb Mbnpbs’s long-expected 
drypoint plate after Frans Hals’s picture at 
Hwlem—“ Banquet of foe Officers of foe 
Arquebnsiers of St. Andrews ”—will bo on view 
i at Messrs. DowdsswsU’s on and after Saturday 


next, January 26. It contains twelve flgfures, 
and is asserted to be the largest drypoint ever 
executed. 

Mb. Thomas McLeah will have on view 
next week, at his gallery in foe Haymorket, a 
series of pictures and sketches by Mr. James 
Webb, entitled " At Home and Abroad.” 

Wednesday next, January 23, has been ap¬ 
pointed as foe day for sending in works 
intended for the spring exhibition of the Nine¬ 
teenth-Century Art Society in Conduit Street. 

The Salon will be opened as usual in the 
Palais des Champs-Elysees on May 1, but the 
date of its dosing is more doubtful. The 
Minister of Fine Arts has given notice to 
the President of foe Society of Artists that the 
building will be required on June 16 for a 
series of fetes in connexion with foe centenary ; 
but hopes sure entertained that foe Salon will 
be allowed to retain possession till June 30 as 
usuaL 

The Municipal Council of Paris have voted 
£100,000 for the decoration of foe interior of 
foe Hotel de Yille. 

A MONUMENT to Claude Lorraine is to ^ 
erected at Nancy, and one to Barye at Paris. 
In order to asnst foe fimd for foe latter an 
exhibition of his works is to be held next May 
at foe Boole des Beaux-Arts. 

An exhibition of foe jmintings of the late 
Feyen-Perrin is being organised in Paris. 

The interesting portnut of a young man at 
the Uffisi which, according to the catalogue, 
represents Pico della Mirandola, imd, according 
to Dr. Bode and Signor Ftizzoni, was painted 
by Botticelli, is the subject of a note by M. 
Eugene Muntz in foe Chronique des Arts 
(December 30). He g^ves good reasons for 
supposing that it is a portrait of the younger 
Piero de Medici, the son of Lorenzo, and con¬ 
firms its attribution to Botticelli. The ground 
for this opinion is foe marked resemblance 
between the portrait in the Uffizi and one of 
Piero at Naples, a miniature (ascrib^ to 
Oherardo) enipaved in M. Muntz’s Histoirs is 
I'Art ptndantla Renaissance. 


THE STAGE. 

A FANTASTIC COMEDY. 

Much reminiscence of eighteenth • century 
eomedy and a little reminiscence of Faust ’ 
—these, with the contributions of his own 
prolific fancy, are the materials out of which 
Mr. Buchanan has wrought his new piece for 
the Vaudeville. Simultaneously with what 
is meant to be the presentment of the manners 
of everyday humanity in the last years of 
George HI., there proceeds such action as 
may be suppesed to be the natural consequence 
of the sudden liberation of one who is 
none other than Dsn Cupid from a bottle 
in which he has long been confined. 
Cupid places himself good-naturedly at 
the lerv^ of the youths gentleman who 
has accidentally and unoonsoiously set him 
free; and through the remaining acts of the 
piece he is engf^ed in compassing that youth’s 
desires, now with much ingenuity, and now 
withaclumsiness that comes of a want of recent 
practice. Surprising are the pranks ho plays, 
and the effects ot them upon old and young. 
The scene is laid first at Cambridge, where 
Cupid is emancipated, and afterwards at Bath, 
where he praotisei. Si* i*, undoubtedly, the 
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leading part. The best loenes are the scenes 
in which he scores, and the moTement of the 
comedy is chiefly in his hands. His character 
we will not attempt to describe, for he is 
one of the oldest, one of the most familiar, 
and, probably, the most popular of personages 
upon the world’s stage. 

But—^though we do not propose to follow 
in any detail the action of the drama—^^e 
other dramalit perionat must have a word 
about them, and the literary treatment 
deserves some notice. In Sir Timothy ]^oket, 
whose wOl or whose ire is an obstacle to his 
nephew’s marriage, we have, of course, no 
new creation, but a figure is, nevertheless, 
presented which the forcible methods of 
Mr. Frederick Thome can make spirited 
and entertaining. Harry Backet is the 
nephew—a person whose impecnniosity and 
ardour, whose loves and jealousies, Mr. Frank 
GKUmore has to illustrate. lu every comedy 
a youthful hero is permitted a friend—not 
only a “pal,” but an intimate. And in 
eighteenth*century comedy, aud that which 
takes after it, the friend is kept carefully less 
interesting than is the youthful leader. Mr. 
Cyril Maude, partly by aid of his own per¬ 
sonality and partly by aid of an assumed 
stutter, represents that drier and less seductive 
secondary hero. These are the chief men, 
though Mr. Scott Buist, Mr. Pagden, and Mr. 
Grove do more or less efleotive service in the 
minor characters required by a comedy of old- 
world fashion, in wUoh, of course, there must 
needs be a young man’s man-servant, in which 
there must needs be a money-lender, and in 
which there may rerj reasonably be a 
“ beau,” whose function is to exist beautifully. 
Two elderly women—a Miss Bridget Constant, 
aunt to the first heroine; and a Mrs. Yeale, 
old Sir Timothy’s housekeeper—are personated 
by Miss F. Bobertson and Miss Dolores Drum¬ 
mond. The impersonation of neither lady 
passes beyond the limits of the conventional 
in prudery and tbe conventional in fascination; 
but Miss Drummond is the better of the two. 
For Miss Bobertson’s part the presence and the 
mannered piquancy of Mias Larkin—so long 
connected with the Yaudeville—would have 
been a distinct advantage. As Bate Constant, 
the popular Miss Winifred Emery is agreeable 
and sufficient. In a part more charged with 
feeling the delicacy of her touch is wont to 
be more perceptible. Mrs. Bliss, an exceed- 
ingly youthful widow, of whom the second 
hero is enamoured, is played, with humour 
and largeness of gesture, most thoroughly in 
the spirit of the time, by Miss Marion Lea, 
who, in the quaintest of costumes, looks, for 
the life of her, like a desirable Hoppner. 
She does all &at can be done. But the 
part which overshadows the rest is that of 
Dr. Cupid, in which every possible opportunity 
is given for the display of Mr. Thomas 
Thorne’s humours. Yet, notwithstanding the 
excellence of his chances and the skill with 
which he uses them, there is nothing in Dr. 
Cupid that need cause Mr. Thome to with¬ 
draw 1^ preference, lately made public, tor 
the part of Parson Adams. 

To the ingenious constrootion of the piece 
witness has already been borne. Yet it is a 
little doubtful whether it was not in pure 
extravaganza—extravaganza untouched with 
realism—^that there lay the best occasion for 
the development of such a theme as that of 


I the new play. As for the writing, Mr. 
Buchanan has bis poetic moments, and then 
he returns to the recollection that he long 
a^ decided to be a popular dramatist. His 
gift of fancy is his own. By dint of labour 
he seems wi^; and, out of reverence perhaps 
for the plain utterance of the eighteenth 
century, he essays to be forcible. His genuine 
natural gifts, the School he more or less 
imitates was wholly without. It had them 
no more than it had Charles Lamb’s tranquil 
yet wandering humour. But, on the 
other hand, that School’s completed art 
—^the completed art of Sheridan—would 
acbowledge only a very distant connexion 
with the ronghish dexterity of the modem 
playwright. 

Fbsbxbick Wedhobe. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

' Sm 0. Haixi: played Sobubert’s Fantasia 
Sonata in O at the Popular Oonoert last 
Saturday afternoon. It has not been heard 
at these concerts since 1881. It is one of 
the composer’s finest works for the piano¬ 
forte, and has been somewhat unjustly neg¬ 
lected. Sir Q, Grove tells ns that Schubert 
did not use the word fanUuia, the in¬ 
scription on the autograph being simply 
“Senate fiir Pianoforte allein.” In tbe new 
edition of Sohubert’s works, now being pub¬ 
lished by Breitkopf, tbe word is properly 
omitted. The pianist scarcely did justioe to the 
beautiful opening movement—the reading was 
cold; but the rest of the work, especially the 
roarkling Finale, was admirably interpreted. 
The prog^mme included Mozart’s Quintet in 
G minor and the Elreutzer Sonata. Mrs. Hen- 
sohel was the vocalist. With such a feast of I 



Mdme. Haas, an excellent pianist, played on 
the following Monday evening. Her solo was 
Chopin’s Impromptu in F sharp. We sh^, 
however, defer notice of her until next week. 
She is announced to play a more important solo 
next Saturday—Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat 
(Op. 110). 

Haydn’s “ Seasons ” was performed on 
Monday evening by the Hackney Choral Asso¬ 
ciation at Shoreditch Town Hall. This work 
of the old master has not been heard for many 
years in London ; and, though it may not equal 
his “Creation,” it contains some very genial 
and effective music. The choir sang well, and 
the soloists gave general satisfacuon. They 
were Mrs. Hutchinson, who received special ap¬ 
plause for her rendering of “ O how pleasing to 
the senses ”; Mr. Henry Pieroy, and Mr. Bobert 
Hilton. Mr. Pront conducted with his usual 
ability. Th'S gentleman deserves special praise 
for the works which he selects for performance. 
At the Hackney Society have been given, from 
time to time, Brahms’s “German Beqniem,” 
Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri,” and 
other masterpieces which are rarely heard in 
the metropolis. And in accordance with this 
plan, Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul ” has been 
selected for the next oonoert (February 28), 
rather than the more popular “ Elijah.” 

Mdlle. Esperanza Eisch gave a pianoforte 
recital at the Steinway Hall on Tuesday after¬ 
noon. The programme was an ambitions one. 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor makes heavy 
demands upon an executant; and Mdlle. Eisch, 
thoi^h showing many good intentions in her 
reading, lacks at present the necessary strength 
—intellectnal as well as physical. How often 
do we find pianists attempting a difficult work 


with but indifferent success, when, with one 
lew exacting, they might win favour! Mdlle. 
Eisch played a number of short solos. She has 
taste and feeling. She wants more study and. 
more experienoe. 

The programme of the London Symphony 
Oonoert given last Tuesday evening was varied 
and attractive. Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides” 
Overture. Beethoven’s Symphony in D, and 
Wagner’s “Siegfried ” Idyl—each, in its way, a 
masterpiece—were aU well performed, particu¬ 
larly the last named. Mr. Willy Hess, leader 
of Sir Charles Hallo’s orchestra, played Spohr’s 
Violin Concerto in D minor (Op. 9). His tone 
is full, his intonation excellent, and his style 
good. He was well received. The last jnece 
in the programme was an “ Ouvertnre Solen- 
nelle ” by the Bnssian composer Peter Tsohai- 
kowsky. To the title of the work is appended 
the date “ 1812.” This, and the introduction of 
the “ Marseillaise,” mAe one at once under¬ 
stand that the oomposer is attempting to 
illustrate a famous page in Bnssian history. 
With a descriptive programme, this work, com¬ 
mon in character, though dever in oonstmetion, 
would find greats favour than it did with Mr. 
Henschel’s audience. It is an overture which 
might suitably be played in Bussia to celebrate 
the victory of Smolensk or Borodino. 

J. S. Shbdlogk. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. ' 

Fbok Mr. C. Woolhouse we have received : | 

Two Songs. By Gerard F. Cobb. The first 
is a Spanish Lullaby, the second a Spanish 
Lament The words are by Bryant. They 
have both an ad lib. part for violoncello. They 
are^ simple in form and the melodies pleasing, 
while in the accompaniments there are many 
mnsician-like touches. The Lullaby ought to 
become popular. j 

Suspense. By Sydney Shaw. A smooth : 
flowing ballad. | 

Three Songs. By A. Pox. The words of all 
three are by Shelley. The music is good. The 
first pleases us best i the harmonies are qumnt 
*1510 second and third are somewhat spoilt by 
commonplace phrases here and there. 

Suite. For Violin and Piano. By G. St i 
George. An extremely good work. The 
Bourr4e and Passepied are particularly charm¬ 
ing. There is quaintness and freshness about 
the music—and thought. The numbers are all 
fairly easy to play. 

Treatise on Musical Intervals. By W. S. B. 
Woolhouse. Second Edition. It is many years 
since the first edition of this useful little work 
appeared, and it is, indeed, out of print. The 
book treats of temperament, harmonics, beats, 
Mid chords up to the thirteenth. In the table of 
intervals only one way of obtaining diminished 
intervals from major is given. Again, it is 
soar,dy correct to speak of the Tritone fourth in 
the diatonic scale as an augmented fonr^. The 
writer says it is sometimes so called; but he 
shotdd have added that this term applied to 
the interval is, in this case, a misnomer. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1889. 

No. 873, New Series. 

The Esiiob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected, 
mamuscript. 

It is partic%darly requested that aU business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&e., may he addressed to the Fobubheb, and 
not to the Eortos. 


LITERATURE. 

The Ameriean OonmonwsdUh. By James 
Biyoe. In 3 toIs. (Maomillan.) 

Soke one bss said of an eminent statesman of 
onr day that it vonld need a syndicate to 
write hie life. In like manner, one may say 
that it would need a committee of American 
and English politicians, lawyers, merchants, 

i onmal^, and men of letters to reriew Prof. 
Iryce’s great book. To attempt in a few 
columns of the Acadekt to disoius its merits 
and its shortcomings, and to speak witti a 
reriewer’s ordinary confidence on this feature 
or the other, would be an ill recognition of 
the Tast labour which it represents, and of 
the high title of its author to speak almost 
with authority on the institutions and public 
life of America. The task of fault-finding may 
well be postponed for a time; and it ^ 
hard with later critioa if they fail to find in 
these three large volumes plenty of room for 
difference of opinion. There need be no 
hurry to check the first feeling of gratitude 
towards Prof. Bryce for having had the 
courage to undertake and carry through an 
enterprise of extraordinary magnitude and 
diffic^ty. This much may he said without 
misgiving, that, in respect as wdl of the 
largeness of its subject as of the judicial 
dignity of the treatment. The Ameriean Oom- 
monwsaUh wBl rank among the few great 
books of onr generation. In its special field, 
indeed, it may he said to stand alone. 

Putting aside all thought of discussing the 
many subjects here t^ted, which range 
from high matters of state to social fashions, 
I shall content rnyseU with a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the work itself. The first volume 
contains so dear and careful an account of 
the central, national, or federal government 
of the XTnited States that Prof. Bryce’s 
fellow-politicians will he left without excuse 
if henceforth thej are satisfied with the va^e 
and inaccurate ideas on the subject wMch 
have done service during the last two years. 
Having very shortly indicated the history of 
the constitution, he proceeds to a minute sur¬ 
vey of its component parts, describing the 
position and powers of the president and of 
the heads of departments; the differences 
between the American and the English and 
Prench cabinets, which result ^m the 
prerident’a personal responsibility; the Senate; 
the House of Bepresentatives; the relations 
of the two houses to one another and to the 
executive; the federal courts; and the work¬ 
ing of the federtd system as a whole. The 
sketch of these institutions is full of life and 
movement, ^of. Bryce has sought not only 
to present their outward form, which has 
often been done before, but by means of 
incidents in American political life and by 


contrast with European governments to show 
us the constitution aotnwy at work. The 
reality of a constitution is widely different 
from what Hr. Bagehot called its ** literary 
theory.” No constitution is so unworkable 
as the best one looks on paper. Some of the 
defects, indeed, of the American system, 
particularly the want of unity which has 
resulted from the excessive peons taken to 
separate the executive, legislative, and judicial 
powers, can he traced to the infiuenoe of the 
Uterary theory of onr own constitution. ' ‘ Each 
power in the state goes its own way, or wastes 
precious moments in discussing which way it 
should go, and that which comes to pass seems 
to he a re^t not of the action of the legal 
organs of the state, hut of some larger force 
wUoh at one time uses their discord as its 
means, at another neglects them altogether.” 
Now, as Prof. Bryce points out, and as other 
writers have noted ( 8 b Henry Maine, for 
instance, and Prof. Fiske fn his recent work 
The Critical Period of Ameriean History), this 
care to separate the different powers was in 
great part due to the influence of the English 
system not in its reality, but as observed 
ti^ughthe spectacles of Montesquieu and his 
follower Blackstone, who seemed to see in the 
separation of functions the secret of English 
fr^om. Thus, while we in England are 
told that the literary theory is so far from 
fitting the facts that our national danger is 
the encroachment of the legislature upon the 
functions of the executive, in America the 
theory has been so snccewfully carried out 
that &e complaint is made that the president 
cannot suffimently guide and stimulate Con¬ 
gress nor Congress the president. In quiet 
times the machine works smoothly; but in a 
crisis it is strained severely. £^m that 
weakness, however, no system of ^vemment 
is free. In a great national orisiB the only 
trust is in the sobriety and loyedty of the 
citisens, and in the courage, resource, and fore¬ 
sight of theb leaders; and therein lies the 
s^ngth of the American constitution. In 
Prof. Bryce’s judgment " the American 

n le have a practical aptitude for politics, 
samess of vision and capacity for self- 
control, never equalled by any other nation.” 
It is a strong statement, but it is made 
deliberately. He recurs to the idea again 
and again, and leaves no donht that his 
estimate of the national character, whether 
unduly high or not, rests upon a very solid 
basis of fiuit. Such a people, as be says, can 
work any constitution. 

So far Prof. Bryce has been following a path 
trodden by many English writers, who have 
vainly sought, as he has done successfully, 
to m^e the American constitution a reality to 
English readers. In the second volume he 
passes to the State governments, which, save 
in rdation to the central autiiority, have 
received comparatively little attention. 
Availing hims^ not only of theb written 
constitutions and statutes, but of records of 
debates, offldal reports, lo^ newspapers, and 
of what he has himself seen and heard, he 
describes the various constitutions of the 
States in their development and existing form; 
theb leg^tures, executive, and ju^ciary; 
theb modes of taxation; theb politicians; and 
theb parties. An account follows of local 
government in rural districts and in cities, 
to which Mr. Beth Low, a former mayor of 

Di. 


Brooklyn, has contributed an additional chap¬ 
ter on municipal government. On the whole. 
Prof. Bryce’s judgment of public life in the 
States is far from high. He finds only a few 
of them, among which Massachusetts is dis¬ 
tinguished, whose legislatures are free from 
corruption, the worst being those where the 
influence of European immigrants in large 
cities is greatest. 

“ New York, Fhfladelphia, Baltimore, Ohioago, 
San Pranouco,” he says, “ have done theb 
to poison the legislaturos of the States in which 
they respectively lie by filling these bodies with 
members of a low ty^, as well as by being 
themselves the oentrM of enormous aooomnla- 
tions of oapitaL They have brought the 
strongest corrupting force into contact witii the 
weakest and most corruptible material; and 
there has followed in Pennsylvania and New 
York such a witches’ Sabbath of jobbing, 
bribery, thieving, and prostitution of legislative 
power to private interest as the world has 
seldom seen.” 

Yet the demoralisation of the legislatures does 
not imply a corresponding badness in govern¬ 
ment ; for they are checked, on the one hand, 
by theb constitutions, which are scrupulously 
careful of therightsof property, and, on the other 
hand, by the increasing influence of the federal 
authority. The average American does not 
take a close interest in the business of his 
State. He says to himself that the chief 
harm that a had legislature can do is to waste 
some public money; and he is persuaded that 
the r(^;ular party organisations are so strong 
that independent effort is not of much use. 
It appears, however, that better ideas of 
citixenship are beginning to prevail, and that 
independent men are bestirri^ themselves to 
put down corruption. The remainder of the 
second volume presents a minute study of the 
party system. In Europe the dividing lines 
of political parties, thoi^h crossed hare and 
there, are nbly distinoL for the most part 
marking broad differences of political prin- 
mple or temperament; but, iu the America 
of to-day, no such d^etenoes separate the 
Bepublican from the Democrat. For ten 
years or more there has been no great ques¬ 
tion to divide the country. The r^er 
will not gather from Prof. Bryce’s pages 
any simple distinguishing test, h^use there 
is none. The distinction turns partly on 
tradition, largely on mere competition for 
office, a good deal on race and on geographical 
position, and only to a small extent on eco¬ 
nomical or constitutional questions. Yet it is 
in a country where the outsider sees the party 
lines thus blurred and faint that party organi¬ 
sation has been carried to its perfection. What 
a feeble instrument is onr English caucus 
compared with the huge American machine 
for registming votes, which paralyses the 
independent voter, keeps the best men out of 
politics, ” and grinds out places, power, and 
the opportunities for illicit gain to those who 
manage it ”! Prof. Bryce has minutely de¬ 
scribe the system and its results, and a 
sadder creation of distorted ingenuity cannot 
well be imagined. And yet there could be no 
greater mis^e than to dwell upon its worst 
features as a reflection of the character of the 
American people. In fact the domination of 
the professional politician is tolerated because 
his power for mischief is far more limited 
than it is in countries with a flexible consti¬ 
tution. Evils which touch only the surface 
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of life in America ironld involye ^ne^ 
degradation in England. 

The third Tolame deals with a variety of 
snbjeots, a mere list of which would be long. 
In the course of a detailed examination of the 
sources, operation, and strength of public 
opinion. Prof. Bryce dispels a good many mis¬ 
conceptions, and robs the railers at democracy 
of much of their thunder. One turns with 
special interest to what he has to say of the 
tyranny of the majority. He quotes De 
Tocqneville, who said half a century ago: 

“ I know no country where there prevails in 
general so little independence of mind and 
real freedom of discussion as in America.” 
In Lord Grey’s Essay on the Eeform 
of Parliament, published thirty years ago, 
the sarnie passage is relied upon as ex¬ 
hibiting the enls which result from the 
unbalanced power of the democracy; and 
most observers of America, with their eyes 
fixed on “rings” and “bosses,” have con¬ 
tinued to repeat the charge. Prof. Bryce, 
with fuller knowledge of the facts, has conie 
to a different eondusion. Whatever may 
have been the case formerly, “the tyranny 
of tiie majority,” he says, “ is ho longer a 
blemish on the American system, and the 
eharges brought against democracy from the 
supposed example of America are groundless.” 
Following the study of public' opinion, come 
a number of more or lera disoonneoted essays 
of illustration and reflection, including the 
story of the Tweed Bing (written by Prof. 
Oooimow of Hew Tork), the Philadelphia 
Gas Bing, Eeameyism in California (th^ 
story of the rise and fall of the party of Denis 
Kearney, dra^an and demagogue), the pro¬ 
blem of territorial extension, laitm fairt, 
women’s snftrage, the faults of American 
democracy, its strength, and the question how 
far American experience is available for 
Europe. The work concludes with a survey 
of So^ institutions and social life, in which 
are dealt with law and lawyers, nulroads, the 
money market, the universities, religion, the 
position of women, the inteUectual charac¬ 
teristics and literary tastes of the people, the 
social and economic future, uid othw matters. 

Let this suffice as a bare indication of the 
scope of a work, whose chief demerit is its 
length. Even at the risk of omitting some of 
the most interesting chapters, a cheaper and 
smaller edition mi^ht be worth the issuing. 
For it is a work very rich in political instnui- 
tion, if it be read in the same calm spirit in 
which it is written. Prof. BrycO has often 
insisted on the danger of arguiqents from 
history^ and from the experience of other 
countnes, and he has here^done his best to 
enforce his teaching. He hu guarded him¬ 
self with especial care against the temptation 
of exaggerating the influence of forms of 
government—a temptation to which the 
ordinary politician so easily succumbs. Both 
friends and foes of democracy will find in his 
work an ample store of Blustrations and facts 
to support ^eir theories. Side by side there 
exists in the public life of America such 
corruption as would need the pen of a 
Juvenal to describe, qnd such a spirit of law- 
abidingness as has never been witnessed in 
any o&er country under the sun. Seeking to 
establish or confirm no theory, the author has 
faithfully recorded the evil as well as the 
good, “I confess,” said Dr. Tocqueville, 
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“ that in America I saw mm t^m Apjeripa *. 
I sbii^t the image of ' democracy itself.” 
Prof. Siy 9 e has left the uhage of democrao]^ 
done, and, while freely expressing his 
opinions, 1 )m made it his chief aim to give us 
a record of careful and impartial observation. 
In the constitutional and social controverries 
of our own country his authority will be 
appealed to by men of every shade of opinion, 
passages will be torn from tbeir context, and 
his qualified judgments will be quoted as 
dogmatic utterances. Of th 4 t he cannot 
complain. It has been the fate of philoso¬ 
phers and observers, from Aristotle io Hill; 
and no writer can avoid it who sMves, as 
Prof. Bryce has done, to see and describe 
things as they really are. 

G. P. l^cnoirxix. 


Tht Ingttwm iSentlman Son QutxoU of 
La Ifancha. Done into English* By 
Henry Edwar^ Ijyatta. Yql.iii. (Bernard 
Quuitoh.) 

lx a former notion (Aoinxxr, Ko. fi42) of 
vols. i. and ii. of this work, I treated chiefly 
of the exc^ent Life of Qvvantes; to-day I 
would confine myself to $ brief examination 
of the translation of the first part of ti^e 
Quixote, concluded in vol. iii. 

Hr- Watts presents ns with decidedly the 
best and most agreeable pcose vetsioa of Son 
Qu^roto that has yet appeared. I say 
“ prose,’’ because in the poetical portions he 
i^peacs to me to be almost as far behind 
his pmdeoesBois as he is before them in 
prose. Btis attempts are yot to be eompared 
witl^ those of lb. Gibson, nor do they even 
equal thoM of Hr. Ormsby; in fact, it is 
sometimes mffioult to extsaet any slear mean¬ 
ing from Hr. 'Watts’s lines in passages where 
there is no such obscurity either in the 
original ox in preceding versions. As an 
example of mere carelessness, in iii., p. 263, 
note, Hr. Watts render— 

“ Amai & cristianos moras 
Sbo vase & todat hoias: 

Has que sm4 cristtans moio, 

Ebo no.” 

“ For Ohiiatians to love Hooxisb woman 
That is seen every hour: 

But for a Moor to love a Ohiistian woman, 
That never”—' 

which ia contrary to fact and to the context. 
Of course, it should be “ For Hoorish women 
to love Christian men,” and “ for a Christiau 
woman to love a Hoor.” Tet, after all, the 
poetical portious of the Quisfoto to the 
prose as Falstaff’s proportion of br^ was to 
the sack which he consumed, and it ia by the 
prose that a translation must be judged. 

' Hr. Watts has one immense merit—^respect 
for his author’s text. This alone would 
almqat atone for the little slips inevitable in 
so long a work, which I may have to point 
out. Again and again he proves that the 
edition of 1608 is superior to any emendations 
made upon it, and that there is no need of 
alteration. Another commendable feature is 
the familiarity which he shows, not only 
with the bibliography, hut with the contents 
of the Amadis, of Ariosto’a epics, and with 
other romances and epics of chivalry. He 
most aptly applies this knowledge in illustra¬ 
tion of the text. The appendices are excel- 
[ lent in the same seme. 'We know not where 


to ^d a bettor of the h^ston and 

literature of the tnail 'in Appendix C., 
vol. iii. If that on 'Bolimd and Arohbiahop 
Tnrpin is not quite so suocessfnl, it is perhaps 
because this hardly belongs to Spaniah litera¬ 
ture. For a full knowledge of tiie sources of 
the so-called Chronicle of Tnrpin, we must 
still wait for the pnblioation of the Com- 
postellan Ooiex Calixtinw, now in preparation 
by the Academia de la Historia. For enla- 
nation of words derived from the Arabio, Hr. 
Watts tmsts wholly to Prof. Dozy, a by no 
means worthless guide. I would only mention 
the still fuller Qlotmrio of Benor de Egnilsx 
(Granada, 1886), where citations are given at 
length, and many a difficulty iu old Bpanirii 
writings is anooessfnll^ cleared up. 

I perfectly agree m the oriti(^m of the 
storieif too l|viunly interpolated in thp first 
part of toe ^ixoU, and that “ The Imprati- 
nent Cariosity ” is the worst and most tedions 
of toem It is wise, too, to refrain from 

_X?_1_■ ii_Si,_,_1.— 


of Cervi^tos witii tost of toe events reooriM. 
1%e riips bi msipoty ue undoubted. In fact, 
while Cerrantoa held most firmly to the eon- 
^tenoy eff tiie oharfoters which he had once 
created, Sfl tbst they ijLvKfa the asms, the 
moidents' thsmfplvea, si^ especially the 
^umorons ones, ss«>u as if they had been 
jotted down srhenever or wherever they 
flaslied in^ toe author’s hr^, ud were 
f^fwatds strung ^gether with hat little 
^^zd for whsi wofit before or should foUow 

' qne drav^to^ fo unalloyed pleasure^ in 
nesdi^ t^se vajonicf is the way in which 
Hs* 'Watts gjrds the mistakes of former 
This gives an appearanos of 
fiWbT the 
huDseU mpuntod. 


gives an appearanoq 

S er by which ha I^ui 
;re can be no doubt 
that thq renderings of Hesars. Duffield and 
Gpnsby, and atilf more Hr. Gibson’a verse 
translations, have raised the standard for all 
future toanslston. It can hardly be hy 
accident that Leonella’a JUphdbot of Lov$, 
vol. iii., 169, shonld (except in the omiaaioii 
of P) coincide so closely with that of Hr. 
Dpffield. The mosio of the or 8«im, 
of Seville, u. 152 note, which Hr. Watta 
oopld not prooqre, ia noted by Mr. J. Lopas; 
Siotehot in Spain, p* 89 rsg* (Black, 1884). 
In toe diffioiut passage, ii. 94,1 think Hr. 
Wf^to is right, bat the meaning would be 
mpfe Hear if puta wen translated “ since ” in¬ 
stead of “ for.” On Cato Zonzorino, Cato toe 
duPard, I hold for certain that Cerysntea is 
laqgbing pt toe g^t sohool-book of the 
Bepdsssnpe, toe Distjohs of Cato| and its 
mapy imitations, Sancho, the perspnifioatiaa 
pude potber-wit and cpmmon-sense, aess 
through its aenteutions dulneaa. 

Qa^ote, with lo% learning, affirms ^ 
ansfer that “there is no proverb which is 

t ot time.” To toke Sanoho’s blunder in hig 
.atin on heU-rapllo »t rtUntio, iii. 16 nolle—r 
“ as a sly hit at the church’s dootrioe of 
etens*^ punishment,” is a onrions ina^oe of 
reading the ideas of one’s oiro day into an 
older I cannot see the necessity for com¬ 
ing a new word ttan^ol for utai^oroli even 
“ quarter-deck ” would be near enough, aa 
the place where the captain stands daring an 
aotioq. 

'Bqt all these minute and trifling alLps» 
and others like them, which must per^ 
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force occur in a vork el this lengUi, do not 
indnce me to modify my judgment that, on 
the whole, with the exception of the poetry, 
this is both the most correct and the most 
readable Tersion of Dm Quixot* that has yet 
appeared in Engluh. It is the one, I think, 
which is the most likdy to acquire, and to 
retain, popular farour if erer it is presented 
to the public in a popular form. 

■Wkhtwomk WansiJtB. 


Through th« Start of Atia, over the Pamir to 
India. By Gabriel Bonvalot With Illus¬ 
trations by Albert Pepin. Translated from 
the French by C. B. Ktman. Ih 2 yols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Thx inyasion of India by MM. Bonyalot, 
Pepin, and Capns, was unquestionably an 
exciting adyenture. Preyented by the Afghans 
from trayellmg by way of Balkh and ^bul, 
M. Bonyalot, who seems to have been tire 
leadw of the parfy, determined to try the 
Pamir route. They thus entered In^ by 
the Baroghil Pass and Yassin; and, since this 
is one of the yery shortest roads from the 
Bnssian to the British frontier, the journey 
hM a special interest fw us. In lu licw 
celebrat^ memorandum bn The Defence of 
India,” the late Sir Charles MacGregor 
quote from the Life) assumes that a Imssian 
column might adymoe from MughOan in 
Ferghana oyer the Tereh Diwan Pass and the 
Pamir towards Eashmir, its qbjeot being to 
set up an irritation on the Kashmir frontier, 
while other columns were pushing on to 
Herat and Balkh. This wes mudi tibe same 
route that the French trayellers took, except 
that they crossed the Alai range not by 
the Terek Diwam but by the Taldik Pass 
(11,600 ft.). It u worth noticing that their 
foofoteps are being followed by&e Kussian 
politico officer. Captain Grombtchefski, ipho 
when last hea^ of had crossed Eunjut, and 
was examining the eastern slopes of the 
Mustagh range. But the Bussophobist will 
search M. Bonvalot’s book in y«dn for any 
precise information. The account giyen of 
the Baroghil Pass is brief in the extreme; 
and the writer seems more intent on describing 
his own personal exploits and his appearance 
tn eottume de voyage than on giving topo¬ 
graphical details. Of course there is some 
excuse for saying but little about the people 
whose countries he visited— 

” The wandetiqg Iht t A i ses 
Who come on shaggy ponies from Famere.” 

The fact is that in winter time hardly a living 
soul is to be met witii on the Boot of the 
World, which becomes a traotdsss uninhabited 
waste for all the traveller ean see. 

M. Bonyalot speaks of the Eara Ehirghis of 
the Pamir as Mongols; whereas they are a 
Turkish tribe identified by lb. Howorw with 
the Bumts, being the Ehirghis proper in 
contradistiDotion to tiie Bo-i»lled Ehirghis 
Kasaks. The prefix Eara—found also in 
Kara Turcoman, Eara Eitai, Ac.—^means 
Mmething more than ” Uaojc,” as the word 
u usufffiy translated. A hors hhtl is not a 
black ibex, but an animal of inferior or 
jpurious breed. The natives of Chinese 
Tmkestaa say their former masters were 
^toi; but the Chinese now^ in the country, 
vho come mostly from Sae^umi and Yunnan, i 


are spoken of as Eara Eitai. Mr. Ney Elias 
informs me of this. I do not know if the 
same explanation applies to the kara hmit 
mentioned by Bubruquis. 

M. Bonyalot has almost as little to tell us 
about the people of Chitral, among whom 
he stayed some weeks; while M. Pepin’s 
drawings show very poorly beside the 
admirable photographs of Chilmlis and Eafirs 
which Sir William Lockhart’s mission brought 
back from the country, and which were ex¬ 
hibited at a soirie of the Boyal Geographical 
Society a few months ago. Lastly, M. Bon¬ 
yalot displays the fault which is so frequent 
with travellers. He seems utterly indifferent 
to previous labours in the same field. For 
ins^oe, the party camped on the shores of 
Lake Rang Eul. There is not even a foot¬ 
note to remind the reader that, according to 
Sir Henry Bawlinson, this is the famous 
Dragon Lake mentioned by the Buddhist pil¬ 
grim, Hiouen Tsang, tiie holiest spot in the 
entire Buddhist cosmogony. The intrepid 
and accomplished explorer, Mr. Key Elias,' 
visited Bang Eul when on his way from 
Yaikand to Shiran; and it was his careful 
account of the locality that enabled Sir Henry 
Bawlinson to complete the identification. In 
particular, Mr. Hey Elias mentioned a rook 
known as the Chiragh Tagh, tiie Lamp Stone, 
standing 100 feet from the water’s edge, and 
famous all over the Pamir Tor a light that 
bums unquenchably in one of its caves, in 
which, the Ehirghis affirm, a vast treasure is 
stored, under guard of a dragon with a shining 
light iu his forehead. Of all this M^ Bonyalot 
says not u word. 

Bat enough has been noted, perhaps, con¬ 
cerning the omissions of the book; and we 
may turn to one or two points on which the 
writer is less reticent. The first volume is 
token up with an account of the journey 
through Ehorassan to the Oxus. The sub¬ 
jugation of the Tekke Turcomans by Russia 
has almost, if not quite, put a stop to the 
eruel slave-catching raids that, till recentiy, 
devastated "the delightful province of the 
sun.” The towers of refuge in which the 
timid Persians sought safety at the first alarm 
of Turcomans are used no longer, and are 
being suffered to fall to ruin. Peace, says 
M. Bonvalot, reigns supreme; the sense o^ 
security is complete. The Russians, however, 
have not yet put down sheep stealing; and at 
Lasghird the travellers heard of a raid by 
Yomud Turcomans in which 800 sheep had 
been “lifted” from the Shah’s dominions. 
Some useful information about the trade of 
the regions toaversed may be gather^ here 
and there. In the bazaar at Nishapur the 
travellers found large stocks of Englitii and 
Bnssian cotton stuffs, Bnssian and English 
needles, Russian and French sugar, and writ¬ 
ing paper from fingoulOme. The paper and 
sugar were the only French wares met with ; 
the mmroery with French trade marks proved 
to be of Persian, German, or Austrian manu¬ 
facture. At Earatog, in Bokhara, were found 
small boxes of French make containing per¬ 
cussion caps. English needles were sold here 
and leaden toys from Moscow. At the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Hissar English calicoes hrom 
India were on sale, Russian handkerchiefs, 
needles, and matches, and percussion caps from 
Hanover. 

At Shahtepe, in Afghan Turkestan, an 


Afghan officer gave the travellers an account 
of the attack on the Cavagnari embassy in 
Eabul. 

“ The British, said the Afghan, fought like 
heroes. Our soldiers, he continued, made a 
breach in the walls and set fire to the house; 
but the Englishmen fonght as long as there 
was breath left in their bodies. One of them 
was a splendid shot; he killed more than a 
hundred Afghans to his own gun. A bullet 
shattered his arm. He did not fw, but loading 
his rifle with one hand continued fighting untu 
another bullet struck him in the side. ^ then 
sank down, and one of our men went up and 
hacked him to rfieoes with a sword. He was a 
hero.” 

The journey from Ferghana over the Pamir 
to Chitral was, of course, the most arduous 
part of the expedition, and the hardships 
undergone lose nothing in the telling. They 
remind one not a little of M. Tartarin de 
Tarasoon’s prodigious adventures in the Alps. 
The intense cold, the difficulty of breathmg 
at altitudes so far above sea level, the 
weary and often perilous struggle over the 
snow-fields—all tl^ is desoril^ at great 
length. M. Bonvalot also mentions that at 
7800 feet above the sea meat cooks badly, 
and tea has not the flavour it possems bn loiy 
ground, which is Just what Marco Polo say^ 
of cookery on the Pamir. After leaving the 
Hragon’s Lake the travellers seem to have 
ascended the Aksu or Aktosh Biver (called 
lower down tiie Bartong or Mnrohabi); to its 
source in the Oi Eul Lake. l%ere is little 
doubt that M. Bonvalot is right in describing 
the Aksu, and not tiie river which rises in 
Lake Yictoria, as the head stream of the 
Oxus. There is, however, a serious difference 
of opinion on this point; and, sinoe the diffe¬ 
rence involves the possession of a vast tract of 
territory, M. Bonvalot’s opinion, if he would 
only condescend to give his reasons for it, 
might carry considerable weight. From the 
neighbourhood of Oi Eul, which is not 
mentioned by name in the narrative, the 
travellers found their way to the valley of the 
Wakhan river. Thence they nuule an 
attempt, which luckily for themMves proved 
futile, to reach Eunjut. Baffied by the deep 
snow, tiiey turned back and presently crossed 
by the Baroghil Pass into Chitral, where they 
were detained by the Mehtor-nl-Mulk’s son, 
Aman Afzul, pending a reference to the 
government of India. “It is evident,” M. 
Bonvalot infers, “that the Chitralis, deny 
it though they may, take their orders from 
India”; and this obsequiousness may, no 
doubt, be regarded as one of the many satis¬ 
factory results of Sir 'William Lockhart’s 
mission. The Mehtar’s son excited M. 
Bonvalot’s antipathy; but Sir William 
Lockhart describes him as a fine manly 
young fellow, every inch a soldier, and 
exchanged turbans with him in token of 
lasting friendship. Aizul afterwards visited 
Calcutta and created the same favourable 
impresrion tiiere. A letter from the Indian 
foreign office secured the release of the 
French travellers and their safe conduct 
through Yassin, Gilgbit, and Eashmir to 
Simla, where they wereho^itobly entertained 
by Lord Duffenn, to whom M. Bonvalot 
dedicates the English version of his toavds. 

M. Bonvalot evidently thinks very highly 
of his own way of dealing with Orientals, but 
it may be questioned if he has done much 
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unUtioa, is hii keen liieniy iaatee. As long 
M there lemaina a olaaaioal eoWar, so long may 
we look for translaiions of Homer; as l<mg as 
medUaeral history is studied, fresh monographs 
on Dante and his dirine poem will oontinse to 
appear, ^d we may say that as long as 
human nature, with its lights and shades, still 
occupies the attention of men in each succeed¬ 
ing generation, writers will be found ready to 
m&e l^sh studies of this extraordiniOT 
character, in which, as Lord Ohesterfield sai^ 

* good and evil were perpetually jostling one 
another.’ Host of his contemporaries are 
allowed to sleep in comparative peace; but 
who can say that the final word has been said 
of the auttior of the Peace of Utrecht f ” 

The book as a whole is a marvel of aeounK^ 
There are one or two slight errors unoorreoted 
in the “ Bm^” and one curious mistake in 
the pedigree of the St. Johns. One sentence 
shows signs of carelessness. It is this: 

“There [at Dawley], in Bolingbroke’s own 
words, ‘ he was in a hermitage where no man 
came but for the sake of the hermit ’: for then 
he found * that the insects which used to hum 
and buzz about him in the sunshine, fied to 
men of more prosperous fortune and forsook 
him when in the sl^e.’ ” 

The original passage, of which the above u 
a clumsy paraphrm, is simpler and more 
elegant. It occurs in a Irtter from Boling- 
broke to Swift, written in 1723, and runs as 
follows: 

“ Those insects of various hues, which used to 
hum and buzz about me, while I stood in the 
sunshine, have disappeared since I lived in the 
shade.” 

'What can be the object of taking a sentence 
like this, of misquoting it, and of misapply¬ 
ing it by making it refer to Bolingbroke’s 
residence at Dawley—an estate which he did 
not purchase till 1725 ? 

Mr. Hassell has succeeded in bringing out 
in special prominence the three most remark¬ 
able points in connexion witii Lord Boling¬ 
broke’s life—the untiring energy, not to 
say restlessness, of his character; &e many 
extraordinary viciasitudes of his career; 
and, above all, the marvelloua versatility 
of ^ genius. This latest biography would 
be most welcome if it led only to a more 
extended study of Bolingbroke’s correspond¬ 
ence with Pope and Swift “The letters 
from Lord Boli^broke,’’ as Lord Orrery said, 

“which are inserted in this collection, are 
written with an eleganoe and politeness that 
distingoiah them from all the rest We see 
they were not intended for the press; but bow 
waluable are the most careless strokes of such 
a pen! ” 

WnjjiM E. Gbbt. 


NBW xoYins. 

2^ Zand of Darhtuu. By the Author of 
“ The Little Pilgrim.’’ (Macmillan.) 

Bod Tovon. By Eleanor C. Price. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

ToiUro of BalyUm. By B. L. Farjeon. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Th* Brown PortmanUan. By Curtis Torke. 
(Jarrold.) 

Tks Zoit Tim Roekonhurg. By Louise Von 
Franqois. (Alexander Gardner.) 

8t. Vedofi. By Annie S. Swan. (Edinburgh: 
Qliphant^ A^erson ^ Perrier.^ 


Tho Torg'i Daughter. By Al, G. Biddle. 
(Pntn^’s Sons.) 

!no Pookitor JProftuorihip. By J. P Quincy. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Go.) 

That an allegory about the other world is 
nearly as feaiM a wildfowl to meddle with 
as its kinsfolk cm the banks the IGle is a 
well-established fact; but in Gie process of 
establishing it dnriBg past ages there are 
instances in which the monstor has been so 
signally vanquished that one hardly wonders 
at fresh advmtnres in the same direction. The 
author of the Zittlo Pilgrim, which was, we 
bdieve, not unpopular, 1 m tried a continuation 
which, unlike moat continuations, strikes us 
as better than the original. The surprise 
ceases to be surprising, however, when it is 
added that Tho Zand of Darinou (as, indeed, 
may be guessed) meddles with hell, not 
heaven, at least in its major i^art; for 
there is a comforting piece m Universalism 
tacked on at the end, in which the “ Little 
Pilgrim’’herself reappears. The old relations, 
so far as interest goes, of the Infimo and the 
Paradito are wont to repeat themselvee. I 
This new “ Land of Darkness ’’ is not ill- 
imagined, but it is rather unequally carried 
out; and the style, which, in such things 
as tiiis, should ei&er be as simple as 
Bunyan, or as careful as Dante, is 
sometimes careless. The opemng sentence 
is very ris^. “ I found myself standing on 
my fert ’’ is apt to destroy all proper solemnity 
of feeling by suggesting that it would, on the 
whole, have b^ more remarkable if the 
gentleman had found himself standing on his 
head. To “ stand upon one’s feet ” is indeed 
excellent English; but in excellent English 
it always has (so far as we remember) an 
incessive sense—“to rise upon the feet and 
stand”—which is wanting here. On the 
next page, we find “ the electric or some 
other scientific light,” where “scientific” 
seems to mean “ artificiaL” These blemishes, 
however, do not matter much after the reader 
has got into the thought of the thing, which, 
if not wholly novel, is ingenious and forcible 
enough, though, as we ^ve said, unequally 
carried out. Beversing the Platonic idea of 
punishment by impotent desire, the author 
has imagined a hell in which the damned are 
almost literally filled with tiie fruit of their 
own devices. There is the mty of pure 
malevolence and anarchy, the city of tyrannical 
order, the city of pleasure, the city of art, 
the city of applied science, and so forth. A 
purely selfish, and in each case, at the same 
time, enforced indulgence b^ turns, brings on 
the sinner the same horrible satiety, com¬ 
plicated often by actual physical swering. 
For our author does not fovour purely spiritual 
torments. The weakest division of aU is the 
dty of pleasure, which is childish. It may 
or may not be intentional, and connected with 
his Universalism (for you can get out of the 
lAnd of Darkness, though hardly), that, in 
another rather curious and perhaps not 
wholly intentional way, the author reverses 
the proceeding of a great predecessor. Dante 
begins with ^e lightest sins, and gives them 
the lightest punishments; while our author 
begins with pure malice—^the worst of all— 
and progresses in the other direction, hinting, 
however, that the agony, if not the aotud 
punishment, increases fw thp “ dties,” which 


are at once oircles of hell and of purgatory, 
are passed. 

^ Sod Toworo is a good avenge novel in plan, 
and decidedly above the average in execution. 
Celia Dari^ Celia de Montiniraii, Celia 
Percival, who but for an accident would 
(either instead of or as well as these) have 
been Celia Bomaine, is a very good study of a 
not uncommon kind of young woman. Our 
great-grandfathers would have ci^ed the book 
“ The History of a Coquette ”; and it is much 
to Miss Price’s credit that in draaring her 
coquette she has kept to the strictest veri- 
sii^tude, without either “analysis” on (he 
one ode or sensationalism on the other. The 
admirers of the analytic may call the book 
diallow; those gasping ones who shout “ d 
boo the young person! ” nuy be digested to 
find that Cc^ though a coquette to the tip 
of her nails and the core of her heart, neither 
does nor is apparently tmnpted to do anything 
more shookug than getting married a second 
time to the man for whom she has had a kind 
of affection, before the husband whom she 
had taken without loving him is well cold in 
his grave. Also her lover, Vincent Percival, 
tibough represented as a bad young man, 
seems not to have had any unholy designs on 
her while die was still married. In other 
words, Miss Price, while taking what is now 
called the conven^nal, and what is luckily 
still the real, view of English morality, has 
shown that yon can be as real and natural as 
yon like without Bealism or Haturalism. 
Celia’s company is, we confess, rather less 
interesting tWi heiWf. Paul ]^maine, her 
first lover, would have had a hard time of it, 
in any case, in getting out of the most hope¬ 
less of all novel situations, that of a jilted 
lover who has been almost totally blind to his 
mistress’s little ways; but as it is, he is also an 
unnecessarily good young man. Canon Permval 
and his worldly wife; the “ Unde of America,” 
Colonel Ward, who means to do a good turn to 
his young friend Paul, and is the pretty direct 
ins^ment of enabling Mias Celia to pursue 
her own devices; the sulky Vincent; the 
amiable French Marquis de Montmirail and 
his “ candid ” daughter—are all very well in 
their way, but not striking. Celia is striking, 
because of the combination of adequacy and 
moderation with which the author has hit her 
off. Moat people who compare books with 
life will remember at least one Celia Darrell 
—attiaotive, intelligent, amiable enough, 
“ proper ” enough, not in the least a monster, 
but “ as cold as a fish and as herd as a stone,” 
and certain if die ever cared for anyone to 
care for the least worthy aspirant. 

'^ith Mr. Farjeon we get into a very 
different atmosphere, in which truth of any 
l^d is not the most remarkable ingredient. A 
novelist of long practice and writfog well in 
his way, Mr. Farjeon seems to have, at one 
of those times of life when one catches 
things and never gets rid of them, imbued 
himself with some of the crudest of Dickens- 
isms, the Dickensiims of Sard Timoo and the 
Child’oSiotorg of Poland, and wane. Thus, 
he tells us in his second volume, speaking 
ez cathedra, that “there exist in England 
instances of Feudalism [it would be a little 
interesting to examine Mr. Farjeon regnluly 
and see what he knows about Feudalism] 
almost as marked as any that cm be drawn 
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from the time that is gone. In those places, the 
high hand is still employed to destroy any 
hope ef progress among the people,” So.; and 
so on for some pages, the reader hmng gratified, 
though snrinr^, td learn that it these 
dreadfnl "instances” are rare it is the doing 

** penny newspapers.” Kow all this is, of 
oonrse^ bosh; and even if it were not bosh, 
and misohieTons bosh, too, it would hare no 
more bntineM in the pages of a novel than 
any other kind of misplaced didactics. 
Vnlnokily, it is net only in Mr Farjeon’s 
addresses to the reader tut the thing appears: 
it pervades his scheme. We have the virtoons 
working man, his daughter, and the wicked 
yonng capitalist (let us, as optimists, be 
thankm that he is not a duke’s son also), and 
all the rest of it. That Mr. Farjeon opens with 
a prettily drawn scene enough, and that such 
scenes recur now and then, only makes this 
weary old “Yic” melodrama business more 
wearisome. 

The remaining books on our list are in 
every sense slighter; but Mr. Curtis _Torke 
has got together a very fair collection of 
fairly told magazine stories—the old and 
never failing “ I-awoke-and-behold-it-was-a- 
dream ” story, the gambling story, the comic 
uncle story, and so forth. By this enumera¬ 
tion we intend no sort of disrespect; for it is 
the fact that Mr. Torke telle his stories quite 
pleasantly and neatly, and with hardly any 
fault but an ocoasiomtl propensity to italics, 
and, still worse, to (!). We like best, we 
think, ” Our Expectations ” (the comic uncle 
story above referred to), which is preposterous 
but funny, and “ Was it a Mistake ? ” 

The Loit Von Eeekenlurg also has merit, 
though it shows not a little of the heaviness 
which has infected so much of the novel 
writing of Germany between the earlier works 
(d Freytag and tbe stories of the Qalioian 
school. There is a little too much writing 
about things, and not enough action and 
dialogue. 

This criticism could be ‘‘turned/’ in the 
sense of men’s tailors and women’s tailors, to 
suit Si. Veda’t, though there is dialogue 
enough here. The plot is a variation on 
” Lady Clue,” but with a less happy ending. 

Let no follower of Mr. Gladstone fear that 
his principles are exposed to danger from the 
wiles of The Tory't Daughter. She was only 
a Tory’s daughter in that limited and rather 
provincial sense of the word which is equi¬ 
valent to ‘‘American Loyalist in the revo¬ 
lutionary war”; and her biographer, taking 
up the half-forgotten vein of Cooper, has a 
great deal to say about General Brook, 
Teonmseb, and the Indian wars. The book 
is oddly written, as a single sentence—“ The 
hours of darkness brooded prolongingly to 
them ”—^will show. 

Indeed, if the present influx of American 
novels continues, we shall have to suggest 
that they be translated for the use of those 
who “ have ’* obly English and a few other 
dead or old-world tongues. For we open The 
Peektier Pro/euorship, and we find that a 
certain prooeediog ‘‘ came perilously near the 
margin of reputable value-filching.” The 
Peektier Profeeeorehip is ‘‘an episode in the 
history of psyobioal research,” which will 
explain it sufficiently, and no doubt com¬ 


mend it to some folk. Our own Psyche is at 
present researching the meanihg <n “ reput¬ 
able value-filching,” and the ants and the 
birds have not yet helped her as of old. 

Gxobge Saikisbubt. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL HOOKS. 

Introduction to Latin Lyric Vertt Competition. 
By J. H. Lupton. With Key. (Macmillan.) 
Mr. Lupton desires to restore a certain purism 
to the practise of Latin lytic composition, which 
has, he thinks, been unduly free in its vocabu¬ 
lary of late years. Compounds, and diminu¬ 
tives, and purely prose words wUoh are inten¬ 
tionally avoided by Horace have, he urges, 
intruded themselves into modem composition, 
wUch presents, in consequence, a art of in¬ 
genious and varied surprises, rather than a 
reproduction of the forms and vocabulary of 
Horace and tiie Augustan poets. We may 
admit hte facts and yet demur to his implied 
censure. If we artific^y diminish our view of 
the resources of a language, we g^ precision, 
neatness, and thin classicism; but we lose 
width and variety, which are the charm of 
imaginative literature; we manufacture scholars, 
but we discourage literary imagination ; we 
leave boys under an impression that Virgil and 
Horace lived in a dose pinfold, and used, in 
their surviving poems, all the words which they 
thought legitimate and poetical. Mr. Lupton 
sees the danger of a careless and miscellaneous 
vocaWary. He shows no sign that he recog¬ 
nises that of an arbitrary restriction. If he 
will count the Sral Xtyiiifta in Horace and 
Virgfl, and the words which are used more 
than once yet exceptionally, he wiU, we feel 
sure, realise that these poets drew bom. a 
deeper well, or broader lake, than he would 
allow to their modern imitators. With this 
demurrer, we welcome his careful and concise 
disquisitions on the Horatian language and 
metres; but we call his attention to a ourioue 
accidental defect in his book. The latter pages 
(xxxii.-xlviiL) of his introduction are omitted; 
pp. 97-112 of the Exercises appear twice over— 
probably one sheet has bew dropped and 
another duplicated. The retranslations, whereby 
poems, like Shelley’s “ The World’s Ghreat Age,” 
are moulded into English prose-^etry suitable 
to the right metre, are done with great skill 
and taste. The “Hints” appended to each 

f ieoe, though good, are, we think, too numerous, 
t is only too i»ssible to over-help boys. The 
real training is in the effort, not in the result. 
The “ Key’’(printed separatdy) contains some 
beautiful versions, mostly, though not entirely, 
by Cambridge scholars, such as Kennedy, 
Shilleto, Faley, .and Holmes. But why a 
“ Key ” at all r Masters, like boys, are easily 
demoralised, intellectually, by being saved aU 
trouble. 

Eaty Pattaget for Trantlation into Greek. 
By J. T. Sargent. (Oxford: Clarendon Brest.j 
The condition under which this well-prepared 
compilation would find its full usef^ess is 
one seldom fnlfiUed in modem public sdsool 
education. Half of it consists of “ prepared” 
passages, i.e., graduated in difficulty, with 
copious help in vocabulary and idiom appended 
at the bottom of the page. The second part 
consists of pass^es without that help, but 
chosen on the principle of resemblance to the 
first part, so that the result of having worked 
through part i. is available in the right 
manner for the subsequent attack on part ii. It 
is a good method; but the time is lacking, 
under modem conditions and the presstue of 
other subjects, to make it effective. Greek 
prose cannot secure so large a share in a sixth- 
form boy’s curriculum of work. Able boys do 
acquire a reasonable proficiency in Greek prose 


timers reading of Gmek authors, far more 
^tsily than they acquire the art of Latin prose, 
or of verse composition in either language. 
Hence, a manual of this kind will scarcely find 
the acceptance it deserves. Two or three 
months’ regular work at this book would, no 
doubt, confer the art of writing Greek prose; but 
where and how is oonoentration of that time on 
the Subject to be secured ? It is needless to say 
that the skill in discovering Greek idioms for 
^gHsh phrases is oonspicnously possessed by 
Mr. Sargent. It is a real treat, for instance, to 
see (p. 90) Lord Beaoonsfield’s celebrated 
anathema on Mr. Gladstone turned by happy 
^ggestionS into the Cheek style of Aeschines. 
The sdections, too, particularly those of 
narrative passes, have the merit of being 
interesting; and those called “Platonic” are 
as attractive as the subject-matter permits, in 
regard to schoolboys. 


Selectiont from Lucian. 'VRth Notes by W. 

^ Inge and H. Maonaghten. (Bivingtons.) 

e defect in Mr. £. Abbott’s smection from 
Lucian was the absence from it of any part of 
the Vera Hitioria. We are glad to see the 
present editors are alive to the merits of that 
deUoious fiction. On the other hand, Mr. 
Abbott inserted the ttnniirTm, winch is 
here omitted; both give us Timon, for which 
we must be thankftd. The editors (p. viii.) seem 
to us rather to underrate the merit of their 
author. He is “ not very thoughtful, imag^a- 
tive, or originaL” We should say that only 
the last adjective could be refused to Ludan, 
and scarcely that, as originality goes. The 
notes avoid the normal vice of modem editions. 


They are suggestive without being exhaustive. 
Here and there an explanation is ^ven which 
might have been left to the lexicon or the 
grammar to administer, e.g., p. 2, 1. 11; p. 6, 
U. 22, 27; p. 32, 1. 13; p. 34, L 20; p. 87, 
L 20, and others of the same sort. For other 
reasons the comment on p. 86, 1. 28, is snrely 
superfinous. But, on the whole, we congratu¬ 
late the two editors oh a useful performance. 
The humour of Lucian has a sparkle in it 
which lights up the approaches to Greek 
literature so often found dull by ingenuous 
youth. There be those Who can see the jest 
of tbe Fera Hittoria who yet cannot discern 
anything in Aristophanes except long words 
and boredom. 


Analecta. Passages for Translation, selected 
by John Straohan and A. S. Wilkins. (Mac¬ 
millan.) This book, prepared for the use of 
classes at the Owens Oollege, is published in 
the hope of being more widdy Mopted. It 
consists (1) of Cheek selections, j>oetry and 
prose, from Homer to Polybius; (21 of Latin, 
from Ennius to Suetonius. It is better, be¬ 
cause more varied and copious (it contains 
about 250 closely printed pages), than most 
books of the UndL There is no mdex—a serious 
inconvenience which is partly remediable by 
a table of references obtainable from the 
publishers. We should like to have seen 
among the Homeric passages either the 
Death of Hector, Prum’s interview with 
Achilles, or something of the Sl^ng of the 
Wooers; something from Yirgil’s Eclogues, or 
the (dose of Georgic lY.; something from 
Aeneid lY,; something of Cornelia’s Elegy, 
from Propertius; something of Juvenal’s 
noblest words, e.g., the dose of Sat. x., or the 
episode of Hannibal. But perhaps the editors 
intentionally avoided the stock beauties, which, 
however, can hardly become too familiar. The 
pressure of other subjects on dassics guarantees 
us only too well against that danger. 

Latin-Englith Dictionary. By G. C. Gepp and 
A- E. Haigh. (Bivingtons.) This little l^k is, 
as its authors tell us, intended to be a cheap 
and handy dictionary of all the words which 
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jonior boys in sobools are likely to encounter, 
while at the same time it aims at sufficient 
completeness for the ordinary student. We are 
afraid it cannot be called a success. The book 
is no cheaper than several other Latin diction* 
aries, and its handiness is simply the restdt of 
using very small typo. No sane schoolmaster 
would nowadays condemn his boys to employ 
a book printed throuffbont in such an eye- 
destroying fashion as tiiis is. And, even opart 
from “external” considerations, the book is 
not so good as it should be. It is veiy diffi¬ 
cult, to begin with, to make out the principles 
which governed the selection of words. One 
infers from the preface that the book includes 
only words likely to be met by the ordinary 
student. Then why does one stumble upon 
antistrcfihe, antitheton, anu3, anulatus, pridianuti 
valetudinarium, and a host of otiier words 
whioh occur in no literature likely to be rew 
by the ordinary student? And why are 
“ words peculiar to. Lucretius purposely ex¬ 
cluded ” ? The ordinary student sometimes 
reads Lncretins. And, if Luoretian words 
are “purposely excluded,” why do we come 
across such an entry as “variantia, only in 
Lucr. ” ? To complete our perplexity, we find 
livy dealt with in a very arbitrary manner, 
and admission denied to some even of Vergil’s 
words. An examination of the matter supplied 
leads also to a somewhat unsatisfactory cout 
elusion. The authors dmm to have eliminated 
a number of traffitional errors, and sometimes 
—e.y., in the article on alapa —^they have done 
so. But they have certainly retained much 
that is undeniably wrong. 3%e tot meaning 
of carbaiue is still given as “Spanish fiax,” 
despite an article on the word in ue Journal of 
Philology; the original senses of frfsffs and 
laetm are still mis-stated ; the old blunder 
about Awes ex lihella still turns up to convict die- 
tiona^ writers of unverified references. Primi- 
pilaris tuai patres eonecripti are equally unoor- 
rected, and “ nympha, a young woman,” ought 
not to have pas^ Mr. Qepp. In other cases, 
more precision is needed in Englishing and 
distinguished senses. The naked “ rivtiltu, 
brook^’ will deceive verse-writers ; seitum is 
not very happily dope, nor are the Cioeronian 
and poetiotu uses of tempestas noted. Some of 
the etymologies, too, are very odd. It is late 
in the day to be told that Quirites comes frCm 
the Sabine town Cores, or redivivus from red 
and mvo, while the reappearance of the equation 
provineia — providentia is simply disgraceful to 
the author who is reqponsito for the latter 
part of the book. It may bo, indeed, that 
other elementary dictionaries contto As many 
blunders as the one before us. If so, we can 
only regret that Messrs. Oepp and Haigh have 
added to the list of nnsatisfactoty bopks. 

A Compendious Qrede Oratnmar. hy W. D. 
Geddes. New Edition. (Edinburgh: Boyd.) 
This book, which was ori^ally issued in 1885, 
now appMTS in an entirely new edition. The 
editor claims to have kept the old systeia, but 
enlarged the details, and revised the philology. 
On the whole, the information sSems oorreot 
and well chosen, biit the philology is not quite 
up to dato Dr. Geddes is aMiarently some¬ 
what afraid of the “ new views,” as he is of the 
new method of attioising, introducing 
correct Attic forma—fAsAiiKv, iiot fAeXjJwiK j 
Bsrixiisp not AaviAflr. He sticks to miu instead 
of Mu, or as the “modd” verb for 

paradigms; bpt his second aor. Uwaor is not 
very hajpy. On the whole, the book is foirly 
well amnged; but the third declension of 
nouns is not treated very, oleariy, nor is the 
verb printed well. The “ Abridg^ Syntax,” 
too, is rather crowded, and the section on metre 
doubt tot the book 
wul to to^d. useful in , Scotland. In Ens^d 
it js barmy likely to Supersede the estabu^ed 
grammars. 


US 


Caesar de hello civili. By H. Awdrv 
(Rivingtons.) This book is an “hasyabride’ 
ment of the Bellum civile, of about the hard¬ 
ness of Nepos, and arranged so as to be con- 
tmuoTU. It is furnished with full introductions, 
Severn maps, and rather abundant notes, many 
of which are historical So far as we can judge, 
the abndMent is weU done; but the introduc¬ 
tions and notes are rather full—certainly the 
MMunt pf the army goes into quite unnecessary 
aetaU. The mformation given is generally 
oorreot, but traditional; e.g., the old statement 
u repeated that platea has usually the e lone. 
Here ajad there one finds slips: thus in § i. 
49, €x litferia does not mean on the proposals ” 
and re/erretur needs a better explanation. 


NOTES IND NEWS. 

We re«et to say th^ the issue of Mrs. 
Pfeifferis new voltefteof poems, entitied Flowers 
of the Night (not as erroneously given, “lie 
Witch’s Last Ride ”) has been mterrnpted by 
the death, sudden at the last, of her husband, 
who had always taken upon himself the correct¬ 
ing of the proofs of his wife’s work. Mr. 
Pfeiffer was a man of varied accomplishments, 
and his loss will be deeply felt in a large drole 
of mends. 

We understand tot Mr. Whitley Stokes’s 
edition of The Anglo-Indian Codes, in two big 
volumes, has toen adopted as a text-book by 
the (Svil Service Oo|nmis8ioners for selected 
candidates for the Indian service. 

i® making rapid progress 
with hiB History of Ancient Egypt, which wffl 
be abundantly ulustrated. 

Messes. O. RobrLEDaB & Sons have in pre¬ 
paration a second and cheaper edition of Miss 
Amelia B. Bdirards’s book of Dolomite travel 
mtitled Untroddin Peaks and Unfrequented 
yalleys, to be uniform with their recently- 
issued edition c! A Thousand Miles up the Nile, 
The former work has been out of print for 
several years. 

Me. Alexander Gardner will shortly pub¬ 
lish ScotlamUn 1S98, edited by Mr. H. Gough, of 
the laddie Temple. It will consist of documents 
relating to the campaign of King Edward I. in 
tot year, and especially to the battle of Pal- 
kirk. Among these—the greater part of which 
have notbefoM been printed—are two cbpies of 
the “ Roll of Arms of the Oommanders ” on the 
l^glish side, and copies of two “Rolls of the 
Horses,” forming a find of army list. 

, The Rev. W. Campbell, of the English Pres- 
^erian Mission at Taiwanfu, the capital of 
PotmosA—who has recently reprinted thie oldest 
Imguistio document df that island, the transla¬ 
tion of St. Matthew’s Gospel into the Sinkang 
dialect, made by a Dutch missionary in 1661-— 
will shortly publi^ (with Messrs. TrUbnsr) 
another reprint, entitled An Account of Mission¬ 
ary Success in the Island of Formosa (London, 
1650). Only ton years after this book first 
appeared, all the converts made by the Dutch 
in Porinosa wore exterminated by an invasion 
of Chinese rebels. ^ 

The next volume in the series of “Great 
Writers ” will be Captain Marryat, by Mr. 
David Hazmay, 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. are on the 
point of issuing the first number of the Civil 
Service Directory, to be published annually; It 
will contain a list of all the government offices 
and the officials therein, togetor vrith a detailed 
statemmt of their services, and also an appendix 
contuning to regulations sad subjects of 
e xamina tion, &a, and Acts of Parliament, 
Treasury Minutes, Ac;, relatiiig to the Civil 
Service. 


Messes. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
wsue shortly The Dead Leman, and other Stories 
from ihe French, by M. Paul Sylvester and Mr. 
Andrew Lang. The volume contains nouvelles 
by M^irimee, About, Thdophile Gautier, Th. 
Bentzon, Tolstoi, and Balzac; and an intro- 
duoto^ essay by the authors on the place of the 
to literature. Almost the whole 
paper copies have been already 

publishers have almost ready John 
Newholds Or deed, a novel, in two volumes, by 
Mr. Thomas Pinkerton, author of “ The 
Meadow-sweet Comedy.” 

Canon Rawlinson’s new volume on Phoenicia 
wul be published next week in the “ Nation ” 
series, by Mr. T. Pisher Unwin. 

T^ Rev. Hugh Price Hughes has a volume 
in the press, to be entitled Sodai Christianity ; 
bemg a selection of his Sunday afternoon 
addresses delivered in St. James’s Hall It will 
be published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughttoi. 

The first volume in Messrs. Trubner’s new 
“Lotos” series, already announced in the 
Academy, will be a reprint otBaron Munchausen, 
with Alfred Crowquill’s illustrations. This is 
to be followed by a new and enlarged edition 
of the Breitmann Ballads. 

Me. John Hoboes will publish next week 
the second and concluding volume of Father 
Gasqnet’s Henry VIII. and the English Monas¬ 
teries ; an Attempt to illustrate the History ot 
the Suppression. The first volume of this work, 
which appeared only last year, is a^ady in its 
third edition. 

Mr. J. Horsfall Turner, of Iden, near 
Bradford—an industrious editor of publications 
relating to Torkshire—has undertaken to pre- 
pwe for the press the unique collection of 
Yorkshire ballads formed by the late Abraham 
Holroyd. 

The Free Library system at Nottingham is 
atont to be extended by the estaUishment of 
the eleventh branch. 


THE FORTHCOMINO MAGAZINES. 

“ The Bismarck Dynasty” is the title of the 
openmg article in the next number of the 
Contemporary Review. Although it is anony¬ 
mous, the special information on whioh it is 
founded is sure to command attention. Another 
import article will be by Mr. Lewis Morris, 
University of Wales.” Lady GrUht 
Duff, Mdme. Novikoff, Earl Nelson, Sir Pred- 
Miok Pollock, Dr, R. W. Dale and Mr. Frederic 
Hamson also be among the contributors 
to the number. 

The February number of the Library will 
contain an article oh Henry Bradshaw, by Mr. 
A. W. Verrall; also papers on the “Burleigh 
Correspondence at Hatfield House,” by Mr. 
W. J, Hardy; “ Appledore Press,” II., by Mr. 
A. H. BuUen; and a monograph on that great 
but somewhat neglected bibliographer, Robert 
Watt, by Mr. Thomas Mason. 

The Dean of Armagh wiU contiibute an 
article on “ The Group of the Apostles,” and 
Prof. DelitzsA a paper, entitled “ In Self 
Defmce—Critical Observations on my Hebrew 
New Testament,” to The Expositor for February. 

The February number of the Scottish Art 
Review wiU contaiit, an article on “The Scenic 
A^ots of the Lyceum ‘ Macbeth,’ ” by Mr. 
Wflliam Archer, illustrated with seventeen 
briginal sketches by Mr. W. G. Barry Murdoch 

The February number of Time will contain 
articles on “ Modem Art and Artists,” by Mr. 
W. P. Frith (in the “Work and Workers” 
series); “The Religion of Dante,” by Mr. 
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Oscar Browning; “BonghShooting,” by Mr. 
T. B. Kebbel; “ ‘ Macbeth ’ as a Society Play,” 
by Mr. J. M. Barrie; a short story by Owen 
Balair; and papers on the stage and drama in 
China, medical etiquette, Jane Austen, Ac. 

The February number of the Wtttmiruter 
Btvtewwill contain, in the independent section, 
an article on “ The Trials of a Nonconformist 
Minister,” by the Eev. H. W. Perris, of Hull. 

A NEW series of sensational stories is about 
to be commeneed in Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 
Among the writerswho have already promised to 
contribute are Charles Gibson, F. W. Bobinson, 
Q. (author of " Dead Man’s Book”), J. Berwick 
Harwood, W. dark Bussell, Q. Mjmville Fenn, 
B. E. F^ancillon, Bichard Dowling, Theo. 
Gift, and Frank Barrett. 


UNIVEBSITT JOTTINGS. 

Pbof. Stokes has been nominated by the vioe- 
ohanoellor at Cambridge to be Bede lecturer 
for ^e present year. 

In Convocation at Oxford, next Tuesday, it 
1^1 be proposed to confer the degree of M.A. 
on Sir William W, Hunter, who is now a_ resi¬ 
dent at Oxford and an examiner in the oriental 
school; and also to constitute Mr. 0. D. B. 
Fortnum a perpetual visitor of the Ashmoleum 
museum. 

De. Peile, university reader in ^lilology at 
Camlnidge, has appointed Prof. Postgate as 
his deputy for the present term. 

The delegates of the common university 
fund at Oxford have ap^inted Sir Charles E. 
Bernard, late chief commissioner of Burma and 
now he^ of the revenue department at the 
In^ office, to d^ver a course of sii leotnres 
on “ The Land Bevenne System of India.” 

In connexion with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate at Cambridge, Mr. J. Bass Mulling;er 
wu deliver a course of ten lectures this tonn 
uTOn “The History of Education,” from 
claasioal antiquity down to the present time. 

At Cambridge, Prof, J. H. Middleton is 
continuing his lectures on “ Domestic Decora¬ 
tion and AroUtecture”; and Prof, G. F, Bro^e 
is also oontinuing his course on “ Anglian 
Sculptured Stones of Pre-NormanIVpe.” Prof. 
Middleton’s tenure of the Slade chair of fine 
art ends with the present month, being limited 
to three years; but he is eligible for re-appoint- 
ment. 

Amonq the philological lectures at Cam¬ 
bridge this term we notice that Mr. B. S. 
Chmway, of Onus—the author of Vemer't Law 
in Italy, and of a work on a cognate subject 
shortly to be published by Messrs. Triibner— 
is d^veiing a oourse on “ The Italic Dialects,” 
imder the authority of the special board for 
dassics. 

Mb. Abthhb j. Evans, keeper of the 
Ashmolean museum, delivered two lectures 
this week upon the Fortnum collection, and a 
third lecture upon other recent acquisitions of 
the museum, 

Mb. Bobebt Dxtnlop has been elected to a 
Berkeley fellowship at Owens College, Man¬ 
chester. The special historical work to which 
he proposes to devote himself is the writing of 
a boox on the Plantation of Ireland, pre¬ 
liminary to a larger history of the Great uish 
Bebellion. 

In connexion with the London University 
Extension Society, Mr. S. B. Gbrdiner will 
deliver a course of lectures at Chelsea on 
“ Modem History,” beginning with the year 
1805. At the first lecture, on Monday next, 
Mr. W. E. H. Leoky will take the chair. 


Pbof. BxroHHEiu is delivering a course of 
lectures at. the ladies’ department of King’s 
College (Kensington Square) on “Goethe’s 
* Faust,’ ” in which he prox>oses to introduce the 
results of recent discovery and criticism in 
Germany. 

The Oxford Maaozine for January 23 con¬ 
tains a fu^er insmment of Mr. F. Haverfleld’s 
extracts from the Gentleman’i Magazine daring 
the last century relating to Oxford, covering 
the period from 1774 to 1783. We notice a com¬ 
plaint that Wykehamists obtained an undue 
proportion of the university prizes. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

NOOTOBNAI. VIGIM. 

Why do you chide me that when mortals yiekl 
To slumber’s charm, from sleep I ask no boon, 
But from my casement watch tiie maim^ moon 
Fainting behind her ineffectual shield; 

Unto the chime by stately planets peeled, 

My tong, my tool, my very self attune. 

And nightty see, what none can see at noon. 

The runic volume of the sky unsealedf 
Haply the time may come when grateful night 
Wul these brief vi^s endlessly repay, 

And, on the dwindling of my earthly day, 

Keep, like her stars, my heavenly fancies bi^ht; 
And glorious dresmings, shroud^ now from sight, 
Dawn out of darkness, not to sleep for aye. 

Alfbed Attstin. 


I OBITUARY. 

■W. M. HENNE88T,; 

On Sunday, January 13, at his residence, 71, 
Pembroke Boad, Dublin, ag;ed sixty years, died 
William MannseU Hennessy, whose name has 
for years been familiar as their own to all who, 
professionally or otherwise, were drawn io 
those studies in which he was at once an 
enthusiast, and, in his own line (from wUch he 
never deviated), a master. Furthermore, such 
contingent of Iw survivors in the field as, being 
competent to form an opinion, may also be 
blessed with candour sufficient to give it words, 
will find no difficulty in admitting that by his 
removal an imTOrtant and difficifit branim of 
Oeltio research has suffered loss which it is not 
too much to call irreparable, 

Hennessy was a man of talent, and certain 
it is that after him other men of talent will 
arise and wish to follow in his steps; but, for 
want of similar qualifications to start with, 
never again will any to such purpose spend the 
better part of forty years in close familiarity 
with the great tomes (to speak of Dublin only) 
known as “ The Book of the Dun Cow ” ; the 
Books of Leinster, of Ballymote, of Lecan; 
the LMiar Breae and the Yellow Book of 
Lecan; and, in the same degree as did 
Hennessy, know them from end to end. 
Changed times forbid the hope that he, any 
more than Eugene O’Cu^ and John 
O’Donovan, mtn 1 m replaced b^ a compatriot. 
As for the foreigner, ms orbit is well deffiied; 
in that let him be content to revolve and, as 
sometimes he does luilliantly, to shine; accent¬ 
ing the inevitable, and recognising that with 
the subject of this notice vanishes a mass of 
special knowledge forbidden to outsiders, the 
lack of which makes itself felt in their every 
page. But in projiortion to his erudition was 
the hearty liMrwty which ever placed it 
unreservedly at the service of all comers; the 
genial welcome and the hospitality which in 
his house awaited the “ angehender Keltolog ” 
from foreign parts. To his friends, bis books 
and transcripts were as accessible as to himself, 
and freely lent to take away. 

Hennessy’s chief works were as follows: 
Pedigree of the White Knight (from the Bussdl 


and Colter MSS.), by James Graves, revised by 
W. M. H. (1866); AnnaU of ••Lock CS”: 
A.i>. 1014-1590, text and translation, in the 
Master of tiie Bolls’ teries (1858); Ohronieon 
Scotorum: earliest times to a.d. 1141, text and 
translation, in the same (1858); a translation of 
the Tripartite IMe of S. Patrick : printed by 
Mary ]^nces Cusack (1871), and Bev. J. 
O’ljeaxj (New York, 1874); _ the Book of 
Feenagh, text and trantiation, privately printed 
(fifty copies) by Denis Kelly of Markree Castle 
(1875); Poete and Poetry of Manner, 3rd ed., 
Irish text revised by W. M. H. (Dublin: Duffy, 
1883); Annale of Uleter, voL L, text and trans¬ 
lation, for the Boyal Irish Academy^ (1888). 
To the Revue Cdtique (L, p. 3) he oonfributed a 
paper upon “The Ancient Irish Goddess of 
War,” based on a lecture delivered in the Boyjd 
Irish Academy, May 25, 1869; and again 
(ii, p. 86), a tract on “The Battle of Cnucna,’’ 
text and translation, from Lehhar na hUidhri. 
In Fraeer’e Magazine, for September, 1873, is his 
trandation of that curious tract called “ Mao- 
Conglinne’s Dream,” from the Lehhar Breae; in 
the Academy, August 1 and 15,1871, an article 
onOsrian; and in the same, July 1,1872, a renew 
of Ferguson’s Stone Monumente. His editions 
of Meecad Ulad (in type so far back as 1883) 
and Bruiden Ddderga had long been anxiously 
looked for. What is to be the fate of these ? 

If it be asked why the purely Irish work of 
such a man should not have bmn more abun¬ 
dant, suffice it to answer that his official duties 
in the Public Bemrd office, of which he was 
latterly chief clerk, neoesscoily absorbed much 
of his time; and for the rest, that in some 
most importimt matters he was, to their great 
detriment and the public loss, purposely set 
aside, and the rich store of his knowledges left 
unutfiised. 

Hennessy was bom at Castle-Gh-egory, 
some twelve miles west of Tralee, and in early 
life visited the United States. Upon his return 
to Ireland he became a journalist, and was 
appointed to the Public Beoord office (Dublin) 
in 1868. He enjoyed the friendship of the 
Cavaliere Nigra, himself an accomplished 
Celtidst, and was his guest at the Italian 
embassy in Paris. In 1885 he was visited by a 
family bereavement almost tragic in its sm- 
ness; and this, ag;ain, was before long followed 
by a second blow, the effect upon his sensitive 
and affectionate nature being such that he 
never fairly rallied, and now is gone. 

Standibh H. O’Gbady. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the current number of Mind, Mr. Stout 
carries on bis exposition of Herbart’s psy¬ 
chology by comparing it with that of the 
English psychologists and of Beneke. He 
thinks, and no doubt with reason, that Herbart 
has attempted, by help of his hypothetical 
system of psychical forces and interactions, a 
more thorough-going explanation of mental 
phenomena than our assooiational psychologists. 
Yet perhaps he hardly does justice to the latter 
when he places them on the side of the faculty- 
psyohologpsts, agunst whom Herbart direct^ 
his vigorous awault. So far as they were 
assodationists— i.e., called in the aid of the 
laws of association—^they directly strack at the 
roots of the idea of separate faculties and 
powers, reducing not only all the various in¬ 
tellectual phenomena, but cognitions, feelinn, 
and volitions together, to the results of similar 
processes. Yet, with all his admiration for 
Herbart’s system, Mr. Stout thinks Beneke’s 
psychologiceu hypotheses supply the modem 
psychologist with a better starting-point. The 
treatment of Beneke, however, is far too 
cursory, and the reader is unable to appreciate 
the essayist’s reasons for ^vin^ him this pre« 
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terenoe. Prof. S«tli oontributei an interMtiiig 
critioisia of the erolntionut’s ethical doctriBe 
under tiie somewhat mideadiDg title, “The 
Erolntion of Morality.’' This may be profitably 
compared with the similar objections proffered 
in an earlier number of the journal from a 
very diffarent point of view, by Prof. Sida^(fic. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen cannot but be fresb and 
quaint (in the old and better sense of the terml, 
whatever subject his mu chooses; and his 
oommenoement of a study on “ Some Kinds of 
Necessary Truth,” is ingeniously thought out 
and hap^y expressed. Of course Mr. Stephen 
agrees m ue main with Mill, that all necessity 
is dependent or hypothetical ; bathe works oat 
this idea in his own way, diverg^ing now and 
again very plainly from &e path of his prede¬ 
cessor, and in some directions, notably in his 
analy^ of the idea of “ Time,” striking out a 
new line of enquiry. Beaders of Mvad will 
anticipate with cnrioeity the fnrUier develop¬ 
ments of Mr. Stephen’s thesis. The remaining 
artiole of the number is an elaborate examina¬ 
tion, by Prof. Adamson, of "Ptoi, A. Biehl’s 
work on philosophical criticism. IHie essayist 
regards this as one of the most importimt 
p^octs of the recent Kantian movement in ' 
Qermany; and his exposition and mitioism 
certainly tend to support this estimate. Of 
the lesser matter it may suffice to say that 
Dr, Bain carries on vigorously his defence of 
theporition that feelings may be indifferent as 
well as pleasurable and painfm; and that Prof. 
W. James and Mr. Ward have sometiung per¬ 
tinent to say, as against a recent criticism of the 
editor, in justification of their views on “The 
Psychological Theory of Extension.” 

Thb current number of the Magmin fur dU 
Litteratur dei In- und Autlandu contains a 
masterly Gterman version, by lbs. IWligrath- 
Krodcer, of Matthew Arnold’s sympathetic 
poem, “ Heine’s Grave.” 


NOTEa FROM V&VEY. 

Hontreux: Jap. to, 188S. 

Dtrsiiro a month’s hunt after health (December 
1, 1888—January 2, 1889) in this bright little 
town, whose modem growth is exceptionally 
great, I noticed, like all tourists, two inscrip¬ 
tions, paUio and modem, and was informed by 
my hospitable Yeveysan friends that both are 
based upon erroneous “ faotology.” 

No. 1, placed behind the Hule anx Bl^s, to 
the north of the Place du Maroh6, runs; 

“Id 

Jean Jacques Boussean logea en 1732.” 

A large gplt key, horizontally swung, denotes 
that me building was of old La Clef, the 
hosteliy noticed j^easontly in his Conftttion* by 
the Father of Smtiment^ty; and the eating- 
house, which in these high and mighty times 
looks humble enough, bears the name of OaM- 
Bestaurant Bollinger. The only intneeting 
part of the emgraph is that 1732 remains un- 
correoted, while Imown to all as a mistake for 
1730. Boussean, writing his Oonfemont after 
an interval of some twenty years, forgot that 
his trip to Vevey took place when lOme. do 
Warens and M. d’Aubonne were staying in 
Paris on business. Ijet us hope that M. Albert 
de Uontet, of whom more anon, will publish 
a new edition of the Nouvelle Hdoite, with notes 
explaining the recondite allnsiona, and will pte- 
fix ther^ his “ Jeunesse de Mdme. do Warens,” 

■ now printing in the Revue Intematiemale of 
Borne (voL xix., part 6, September 1888). 

No. 2, which has more mterest for Etoglish- 
men, runs thus; 

"Id h^tait 1 Edmund Ludlow | Lient.-G£n6TaI, 
du Parlement Anglais, | DSfenseur des 
“OMt^ de son Pays, j L’iUnstre Fioscrit avait 
placer | oetto Insonption sut la Porto de sa 
Demenre, | Omue solum fortl patria quia patris. | 


Euergiquement ptot4g6 par les Autorlt^s | et ao* 
cueilli avec ^mpathie par les habitants J de Yevey, 
Edmund Ludlow a v^cu | dans oette vllle de 1642 
h 1693, I ann6e de sa mort.” 

The inscription has been placed at the sonth- 
eastern and external comer of the terrace-wall 
separating the Hotel du Lao bom the lake- 
rcmd. But, according to all local authorities, 
the topology is mistaken, and the “ Dlnstrious 
Proscribed ” lived, tog^ether with his biends in 
exile, not at the east end, but to the west and 
outside the town-walls. M. Albert de Montet 
of Yevey, ex-officer of Austrian cavalry, dili¬ 
gent ooUeotor of local legends, and author of 
the Dietionnaire Biographie dee Qenevoie et dee 
Vaudoie (two thick octavos, Lausanne, Bridd), 
and of Extraile dee Doeumente relaUfe d VHie- 
(oire de Vevey jttegu’A 1565 (Benda, Yevey, 
1848), has kindly furnished me with the foUow- 
ing notes: 

“ Les M6moires de Ludlow en 3 vol. in 12, Amster¬ 
dam, 1707, oontiennent lea mentions snivantes tur 
la midaon oit il logea pendant son s4joar k Yevey. 

“YoLlii.,p 127: ‘ Aprds nous dtre log€s dims 
la maieon de M. Dubois, un des membtee du Oon- 
•eil du lieu.' 

"Id., p. 148; ‘ M. Dubois notre hdte aortit de 
bonne heure pour aller k T6glise, et il apercut en 
ohemin qn’il y avoit une barque au bord du lac.’ 

“ Id., mdme pmge: ‘ Dn certain M. Binet dit k 
M. Dubois que deux hommea qn’il sonp^onnoit de 
qnelques mauvais deaseina s'deoient poeiksauprks 
de sa malson, et qu’on en avait vu trw on quatre 
de pins dona le marchk.’ 

"Id., p. 162: Outre que le gouvemement 
m’avait permis de aonner le tocsin en css de nkoes- 
eito, et qua je le pouvob faire sans tortir de ma 
ohainbre paroeque nous kttons logds tout joignant 
une dee portea de la ville. 

“ Dne tradition qui s’est dtablie vers la fin du 
sikcle paaek, et qui a favoiiske par une insorip- 
tlon ptac£e sur la maison de H. Grenier (aituke sur 
one n^tie de Templacement de l’H6tel du Lac 
aoiuel), rapporte que c’est daiw oette maison que 
Ludlow a vkcu. A la morte du pasteur Dubois, 
survenue il y a pen d’annkes, ce Monsieur, qui se 
croyait un deeoendant du oonseillez Dubois, men- 
tionnk dans les Hkmoires, Idgna k la vule on 
capital sons condition spkoiiile d’driger en oet en- 
droit une plaque commemorative. O'eet ce qui 
fut austi execute. 

“ Si I’on lit attentivement les Hemoires de Lud¬ 
low on y trouve des donneea qui jettent dejk du 
doute sur I’emplaoement, indique par la tradition. 
Ludlow parle a plusieurs reprisee de oette maison 
oomme ayant ete one auberge. Et Men oette 
aubeige etait places de sorte qu’en allant de Ik k 
I’egliM on paseait par le Mrt (ok les barques etran- 
gktes ponvoient seules aborder). EUe etait ainst 
non kdu de la place du Marche, puieque des gens 
poates BUT oetto place pouvaient mire le guet pour 
oeux qui entounuent la maison, enfin elle te trou- 
vait prks d’une potto dans laquelle exiatait one 
doohe ok Ton pouvait sonnet Talarme. Toutes oes 
conditions ne aont point ttmpliee par la maison 
Grenier. De Ik on ne pouvait i>oint aller k Teglise 
en passant par le pert (place de Tancien port 
aotnd) sans faire un grand detour, elle etait loin 
de la place du Marche et se trouvait bien k o6te de 
la ports du bourg Bottonens, mais cette potto 
n’avadt pas de do^. Les mannaux du Oonseil 
de la ville de Yevey et les registres du Ckinaistoire 
patient pluaiears lois de Ludlow et de ses com- 
pagnons dans les demiers tempa de lent sejour k 
vevey (en 1689 et 1691). On y voit qu'k oetto 
epoque encore (oomme du resto depuis leur arrivee 
dans le pays) ils haUtaient ohez Jacques Dubois, 
membre du Oonseil des Oent-vingts de la ville. 
Une mention potto mkoie qne la maison de ce 
Dubois itait I’bdtd de la Balance. Le plan ca¬ 
dastral de la ville de Yevey place oet hOtd an 
dehors de la porte du Sanveur, touohant k la tour 
qui Burmontait la ports. Oetto maison. la seals 
qui appartint k un Dubois k Tkpoque ok fut lev£ le 
plan, epoque contomporaine du i^our de Ludlow 
k Yevey, rkpond en tons points k Ja sitastion qn’il 
Ini donne. Four se rendre k Teglise (k Sto. Olaire 
oomme k St. Martin) le ohemin le plus direot etait 
bien de passer par le port. Bale se trouvait auprks 
de la place du Marche. Dans la ports du Souvenz 


se trouvait veritablemsnt une doohe, destlnee k 
sonnet Touverture du marobe et qui etait enmdme 
temps la doohe offidelle du toosin pour la partie 
ooddentale de la ville. (Oelle de la partie orientals 
etait k la Tour St Jean, k Thdtol de ville, done bien 
eioignee de la maison Grenier.) Dn’yaauonnc 
prenve doru les actos en faveur de la maison 
Grenier; il y en a en revanohe de oonduantes en 
faveur de la maison dn Sauveur.” 

The place pointed out to me is No. 49 Bue de 
L^ oooupied bv the Imprimerie Loertsoher et 
Fils, which still prints the famous Mdteager 
Boiteua, an almanac dating from 1707. The 
alley setting off to the nor^ and called 
“ BueUe des Andens Fossks de la Yille,” shovrs 
that the exiles were then lodged ouWde the 
town, and oons^nentiy a strict guard was 
necessary for them safety. Lausanne failing in 
this matter, Mr. John lisle, M.F., another of 
the gallant band, was there ^ot in the back by 
a hired assassin. 

Ludlow returned to England in 1689, before 
the accession of Charles If., risked his life for 
nearly two yeme, and finally hurried back to 
Yevey in 1690, or three pears before his death 
(osf. seventy-two). Possibly he may then have 
lodged at the place noted by the epigraph. 
There is a local legend known to itil—even to 
the guide-books—^that early in the present 
cent^ an English couple introduced them¬ 
selves as Mr. and Mrs. Ludlow to M. Grenier, 
who had bought the house from M. Cottier, the 
sucoeesor of M Dubois. While the lady re¬ 
mained pleasantly chatting with the ancient 
proprietor, the gentleman slipped out of the 
room and carried off the wooden tablet bearing 
the epigraph, “ Omne solum,” &o. 

Yevey behaved with characteristic hospitality 
and the true Switzer’s love of liberl^ in pro¬ 
tecting the “ regicides ” against the bravos of 
Savoy, paid with English gold by the Merry 
(and most nnchivalrons) Monarch. She should 
take more pride in this one heroic action than 
in having harboured a host of royitities and 
quasi-royalties, the Empress Maria Fedwowna, 
the kings of Bavaria, Wurtemburg. and the 
Netherlwds, Princes .Mexander and Gtoorge of 
Prussia, Princess de Lignitz, the Grand-duchess 
Anne of Russia, and many a minor star. She 
also, at the instance of Mistress Ludlow, gave 
to her guests their last homes under her most 
honou^ roof—the church of St. Martin (built 
in A D. 1498). The five rest side by side in the 
northern aisle—^Andrew Broughton and John 
Phelps (clerks to the court who read out the 
death-sentence), Gawler, Love, and Luddow. 
The latter has a memorial-tablet on the northern 
wall over his grave, surmounted by a most 
un-Puritan crest—a lion rampant—and (therein) 
he “ winged bis way to the eternal mansions.” 
Phelps hiss also a brand-new slab of black 
marble facing eastwards, set up by two 
Anglo-American kinsmen of the some name. 
Broughton, who “slept in the Lord,” was 
placed under the aisle-Mvement, and all the 
other grave-stones are hidden by a boarding 
which we hope to see removed as soon as the 
fine old pUe, whose massive masonry is splitting, 
and whose western portal and hn^ belh^ 
with turretted angles are palpably slopmg north¬ 
wards, shall have found o^ain funds for repairs 
now necessary. The view from the chnrch- 
torrace is inimitable. Hare no art can equal 
nature, and it is a,sufficient illustration of 
Mendelsohn’s dictum’(Lady Wallace, p. 96}— 
“The Swiss can paint no beautiful scenery, 
precisely because they have it tiie whole day 
before their eyes.” 

B. F. Bitrton. 

P.S.—In reading Ludlow’s memoirs we must 
beware of his truly British cacography— e.g,, 
Baron de Ohattder (for Oh&telsM, vol. iii., 
p. 163); Tunno (for Thonon, in ChaUais, 
p. 167); and Ouehee, (for Ouohy, port of Lau¬ 
sanne, p, 168). And, while etymologising, I 
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in »7 remark that Vevey (or Vevay, aa formerly 
written) is not the Latin Vibiscmn, but Bmnm 
(i.e,, bis vise victts), the fork-village, because 


cated, &e southern branch hugging L^e 
Leman, and the northern running over the 
uplands to Meudon. A strip o£ the latter w 
still to bo seen, I am assured, on the Mont de 
Caiardonne above the picturesque village of 
Hiat name. 
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OOBBESPONDENOS. 

DANTE’S SEFEKENCES TO AIEXANDER 
THE GREAT. 

Ozfdrd: Joh. 17,1^. 

There nre two references by Dante to the 
history of Alexander the Great, the source of 
Which it is difficult to trace. Some of your 
readers may Interested in suoh results sis I 
have been able, after, much search, to arrive 
at. 

The first passage is Inf. xiv. 31-36. 

“ Qnali Alessandro in quello parti oalde 
D’India vide sopra lo sno stuolo 
Fiamme cadere infino a terra salde; 

Perch’ el provvide a soslpitar lb suolo 
Cqn le sue schiere, acciochl 11 vapore 
Me’ 8l stingeta mentre cV era solo.” 

Two sources are suggeited for this. Long¬ 
fellow refers to one of the metrical romdnoM 
of Alexander current in the Middle Ages in 
several languages. Among the old oommto- 
tators, Boooacmo says that he cannot find the 
origin of the story, though he has looked for it 
“ not once, but often,” in QnintuS Curbus, 
"William of England” (who was this P) and 
otW. Buti assigns it to the " libro de’ fatti 
d’Alessandro,” whatever this may be. ^n- 
venuto da Imola says that neither Quintus 
Ourtins, nor Justin, nor “Gallious ills qui 
desoribit Alexandreidem metrioe” (who was 
this, again ?}, nor many other writers about 
Alexander in prose or verse, have mentioned 
this; but that Dante is not dreaming after aU, 
for Alexander himself describes this moident in 
a letter to Aristotle, which he proceeds to 
quote (inaccurately, however, as we shall 
see) by almost repeatiog the words of 
tho text here. He also refers, as does 
Oastelvetro later, to Albertus Magnus De 
Metemis for an explanation of the phen:^ 
menon. (Albertus, however, does not rete 
definitely to this oircumstahce; but only to the 
ckuse of meteors and fiery exhalations gener- 
slly*) 

Thte spurious epistle of Alexander is entitled 

‘'DeMirabilibu8lndiae,’’&q.,andis printedin the 
Seereta Secretorum Ariitotelii ^Baris, 1620). If, 
however, Dante referred to thi8,he wm probably 
quoting from memory, and it is curious to see 
how he has mixed up the story as there given, 
(it ooours on ftfi. oix.) Larp fires had been 
made in the camp because of the cold, when a 
fierce wind arose, Which blew down the tents, 
which thus became ignited. This oonflagra- 
tlon ■was immediately followed by a heavy fall 
of snow. 

“ Quaram oongtegatione metuens ne oaatra oumn- 
larentur caUare mUtmjttieiam ta primum ut injuria 
pedum taieeemt. Prodcbantat et ignes allquatenns, 
qui nive poene erant extlnoti.” 

Next followed a very heavy rain, and after 
this there came over them an exceedingly black 
cloud, and then 

"Yissesunt nubet ardentet de eoth tanquam faces 
deddeie, nt inoendio eaium totus campus arderet 
. . . jussique miiites entue veetee oppoiiere 

iynibue. 


followed in this by Landhio), that We ha^ here 
the origin of Dante’s alluMon in this first 
passage, though, it so, his remifiiscence of it Is 
i gcSiffi dekl confused. 

The second passage is more difficult of ex¬ 
planation, and^Dr. Witte, in fact, givea it up, 
supposing "Dantem fabnlis . . . nostratibna 
incogntis nsum esse.” It occurs in De Jfon., 
ii. 9: 

" Alexander rex Uaoedo makime omnium ^ 
palmarn monarchiae propinquans, dnm per legatbe 
ad deditionen Bomanospraemoneret, a|tud Aegyp- 
tum, ante Bomanorum reapcneionem, «< Zivtue 
riarrat, in medio quasi coma ooUapsna est." 

in the first place, Dante is, of course. Wrong in 
attributing this to Li'vy. He makes a some- 
ti^t similar mistake in Mokii, chap; 5, whra he 
tesighd to Li'vy what he apparently derived 
feom Orosius, and probably also kgain ifi 
book iL, chap. 4 (See Ofo«loS, iv. 17). Ih the 

^ Itesent case I have no doubt he is referring 
either from very inaccurate recollection, or 


IiZTOXEaA. vxeoigfiie appuqura a l ani ae i w 

, ?aris: 40|rs , Jt leemd likely enongli eBpeciAily temem- 

fiering the Lertion of lenvenuto (who is 


the legend) to a story which is found with 
ininor variations in several authors, the Sub¬ 
stance of which is as follows: That Alexander, 
at Babylon, in the height of his glory received 
an embassy reoogniring his supremacy from all 
fhe chief nations of the west, the Bomant 
fieing sometimes mentioned among them and 
Sometimes omitted; immediately after which 
ho died Suddenly from poison administered by 
obe of his attendants. Those who narrate the 
story almost always proceed at. once io 
moralise on the vanity of greatness, the 
nemesiB attendhig on pride, &o. This is found 
ib (1) Cfrosibs, iii. 20, and is referred to 
it gitin in vi. 21. He ennmerates Spain, Africa, 
Gaul, Silffiyi Sardinia, and " plntimae 
praeterea partes Italiae,” hut does not mention 
the Bomans. (2) Arrian (viL 16) says that the 
Bmttii, Lucani, Tnsci, and others sent, and 
observes that Aristus and others add the 
Bomans, but that he does not believe it, 
because no Boman 'writer mentions it, and 
some only of those who have written about 
Alnzanriftr do SO. (3) Diodoms Sioulus (xvii. 
113} enumerates a great many nations but 
omits the Bomans. (4) Clitarohus (Cbmmen- 
taria) is cited by ^finy, Nat, Hiet, iiL o. 6, § 
67, as stating that the Bomans sent an emba^ 
to Alexander. (6) Fimffiy, I have found the 
incident described at great length in a mediaeval 
poem, entitled AlesoandrU, tive Oesta Ahxandri 
Magni (in ten books), Auctore OuaUero de Ccutel- 
lione (printed at Paris, 1659), which has the colo¬ 
phon—" Scriptns fnit libw iste Anno Domini 
MCOLXXVHI.” Thus, it would rank among 
" recent literature ” in Dante’s time. In book 
x. we have a pompous description of the discus¬ 
sion in an infernal conclave of the tremendous 
adiievemehtB and still more darmg projects of 
Alexander, and the means by Which they could 
be put a stop to. At last " Prbditio ” under¬ 
takes to remove him, and inspires the traitor 
Autipater to poison him. At the very moment 
Of Antipater’s arrival at Babylon for tiiis pur¬ 
pose, there arrived also an embassy from all 
the nations of the West, " onrsum flexnra 
tyranni ” by gifts and supplication: 

" Hunetibus toto peregrina oucarrit ab Orbe 
Ad mare desceudens plenis I^gatio velis ” 

(p. 215). , 

Then the nafions are enumerated who joii^ 
in this mission, Oarihage, aB Africa, cipain, 
Gaul, the nations of the Bhine, and those of 
Italy (Italiae gentes), with special mention of 
Sicily (Trinacria). After this the gifts sent by 
eaeh nation separately are described. So far, 
there is, it is true, no mention of Borne, but in 
a pompons and vain-glorions oration addressed 
by Alevsud ar to the embi^y, after reoeivmg 
their presents, he refers to ^ome having 
formerly sent him by Aemilius, a royal diadem, 
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and addreaaed him as king, but as having 
afterwards repudiated this action; and he 
proceeds: 

" Nunc igitur nostiis ne pars vaoet uUa trimnphlB 
Neve meis titnlis desit perfectio, Bomam 
b prlmls deleie placet. Dedit hoc nbi, solvit 
Oonc^um,” &o. 

Then the writer proceeds to relate how, imme¬ 
diately after this, amid fearful signs and 
portents, “ in heaven above and in the earth 
^eaih,” *' that very night his soul was required 
of him.” He drinks the poisoned cup, 

” Et Pater etBominus oadit etpeiit inter amicos.’ 
Not, however, before he has addressed to them 
a long, moralising harangue, in the course of 
which he mourns that he is thus struck down 
at such a supreme moment: 

•< Comqne per Alpinas hyemes, turbamqne latro- 
num 

Bomuleas arces et avarae moenia Bomae 
Oetsere sollioitl,” ftc. 

It will be obrorved that the general drift 
and the moral signifioanoe of &e story in 
Dante is predsdy the same as in the other 
writers quoted. The differences between him 
add them are in details only, which do not 
affect its general purpose, and they might well 
occur in a quotation Rom memory, (1) Dante 
places the scene in Egypt instead of Babylon; 
but he quotes Lucan Phart. viii. 692 in the 
passage in question iu the Be Mon. 4 for this 
featuro of the narrative, and he would also have 
found the same in Phan. x. 20 &o. (2) In 

Dante’s version the embassy spoken of is to and 
not from the Bomans; unless perhaps Dante may 
have supposed the “ praemomtio ad deditionem ” 
to have been sent to Borne in connexion with 
the threat of its destruction uttered at the 
council above described, the answer to which 
could, of course, never have been received by 
Alexander. (3) It seems doubtful whether 
the Bomans were generally represented as 
taking part in the ermnwey at all; but we have 
seen that at least one version of the story 
included them, and another author recognised 
the existence, though oritidring the probability, 
of such a tradition. 

If any of your readers should be able to quote 
or suggest any authorities coming still nearer 
to Dante’s statement, it would be very inter¬ 
esting to students of Dante to hear of them. 

E. Moobe. 


THE CODEX AMIATIirTrS. 

Stanbrook, Woroester: Jan. U, 188S. 
The idea that the preliminary quire of the 
Codex Amiatinns is, in the mrin, a copy from 
the Old Latin pandect at Jarrow is so inti¬ 
mately involved in Prof. Hort’s theory that he 
will, I am sure, forgive me if, with profound 
deference to bis learning and judgment, I 
venture to disagree with him in that particular. 

The fact that the leaves of the quire differ, 
not only in texture but in superficial dimen¬ 
sion, from the rest of the volume, supplies a 
strong presumption that the pardiment was 
not prepared at Jarrow; and the fact that the 
Tabem^e picture differs in some very im- 
mrtant details from that which Beda knew at 
Jarrow leaves us free to believe that all the 
artistic portions of the quire may have been 
executed in Italy. 

The Commendatore de Bossi, to whose un¬ 
deserved kindness I have long been indebted 
for a copy of his monograph on the codex, after 
describmg the differences between the Oassio- 
dorian altar of holocaust and the altar of holo¬ 
caust in Amiatinns, seems to regard those 
differences as accidental and unimportant 
(p. 21). He seems to be unaware, and so do 
our two Cambridi^ professors, that they result 
diverg^mt int^retations of the text of 
Exodus xxvii., interpretations which interested 


and puzzled the mediaeval critics. Petrus 
Oomestor (Higne, 8.L. oxcviii. 1180), in his 
Hietoria Scholattica, describes fCur distinct 
accounts of the altar of holocaust—which may 
be roughly named the conventional, the Jewish, 
tiie Josephian, and the Cassiodorian—and then 
enters upon further questions, with which it 
would be impossible to burden the pages of the 
Aoadeuy. And Adam, the Praemonstraten- 
sian (th. 66S), is only less diffuse and punctilions 
than Petrus Cnmestcr. Botii autncm make 
free use of Beda’s De Tahemaculo. My own 
belief is that Geolfrid procured the empurpled 
and painted quaternion in Italy, and Uiat 
the Tabemade picture in it is in no sort of 
way a reproduction of the piittute men¬ 
tioned by Beda, but that, on the contrary, it 
had been painted in illustntion of a diatin^y 
non-Cassiodorian int e rpret a tion of the crucial 
passage in Exodus xxvn. 

If uiis belief should be shared by others, a 
further question may fairly be raised. Beg^ 
being had to the risk of painting on parchment, 
whose impermeability by ink had not been 
practically tested, 1 would hazard the sugges¬ 
tion that the Old Latin list was writtw on 
fol. 7, perhaps by Oeolfrid himself, before the 
pentateuchal cirdes were executed on the other 
side of the leaf; and, furtiier, that the other 
UblioBl lists Were written before their accom¬ 
panying symbols and other decorations were 
laid in Dy the artist, written, therefore, out of 
England. I may add that, even should it be 
proved that the present fol. 4 and fol. 7 were at 
one time component halves of a sheet, they may 
well have b^ separated at a very early 
moment in order to facilitate the empurpling 
of the former. 

The dedicatory inscription was, no doubt, 
written in England. Its first two letters are 
marked by peculiarities that have escaped the 
practised eye of De BossL One is that they 
are on a uightly larger scale than the rest of 
the inscription, so much so that the wide¬ 
spread *'cnlmen” and “oolmen ” are put out 
of court, and we are thrown back on the 
shorter "corpus.” The other and more im¬ 
portant peculiarity is that for rectitude of pose, 
symmeti 7 of form, and clearness of outline 
tney differ, if slightly yet essentially, from the 
other extant letters of the inscription, and 
thus lend countenance to my surmise that the 
codex as a whole was written in an adapted 
hand, so as to be in conformity with the Old 
Latin pandect which Oeolfrid had brought from 
Borne. 

As this may be—I say not must be—my 
last communication on the subject, let me a^d 
evidence as to the meaning of " bibliotheca ” 
and " pandectes ” which I have found since the 
appearance of the Bishop of Salisbury’s letter 
two years ago. It is takmi from a mnth-csn- 
tuiy life of Abbot Anseg;is, whose relation 
to Fontenelle and Baint-Ommer was analogons 
to Ceolfrid’s relation to his own Northumbrian 
houses. Nothing could be more to the point: 
"In hoc igitur Fontanellensi onenoUo haeo 
munera contwt . . . de libris antem hano dedit 
copiam, bibliothscam optimam coutinentem uetus 
St uouum testomentum cum piaefationlbus ac 
faitHe libtorum aureis litteris decoratia. . . . 
Domum uero qua librorum copia oonsematetur 
. . . ante zefectotium coUooauit,”—H^ne, S. L. 
or. 738 D. 

"In Flaviacend quoque coenobio . . . pen- 
dectem a beato Hieronymo ex Hebraeo nel Graeco 
doquio tronsiatum.”— ib. 741 o. 

A complete Bible in one volume was " pan- 
dectes ”; an Old Testament in one or mbre 
volumes, a New Testament in one or more 
volumes, or a combination of the two, was 
"bibliotheca”; a library, as distinguished 
from a bookcase, was hot" bibliotheca,” but 
"copia librorum.” All three exnressions, it 
may be remembered, occur in Beda’s account 
of Oeolfrid. MxBTm Bhle. 


THE OUFF OF THE DEAD AHORa TEbrtfes. 

Kottlnghsni i Siaaktii tS, 7A). 
Prof. Oook’s letter neither strengthens my 
conjectures nor proves them to be groundless. 
The phonologicm examples that he rives were 
familiar to me when I wrote my lettor, and I 
then admitted most of the points upon which 
he insists. This being so, it womd not be 
necessary for me to aft for any space for a 
reply, were it not that Prof. Oook has charged 
me with making assertions that are not to be 
found hi my Imer. 

1. This argument is forestalled by my ad¬ 
mission that " there are several paOMgpes whine 
H is impossible to tiius explain na» ”—that is. 
as a form of the sufiSx net. Leo has, as I. 
stated, suggested that the under nedtum nXet. 
naue of "Elene,” 832, should be read is 
under nSdWe niSemeue. Like me, he did not 
think it necessary to lay stress upon the chongA 
of the case-ending of toe adjective; for, grant¬ 
ing the possibility of the scriM being misled by 
the division of words in his ocmy, it is not very 
rash to anume that he would alter the case- 
ending to suit his versidn. Such alterations 
are common enough in blAssioal MSS., and 
thOT are, I believe, not altogether unknown 
in O.B. 

2. That the " Judith ” passam presents diffi¬ 
culties is proved by the fact uiat Prof. Cook 
has to bring an illusaation from the Yosemito 
Talley to attempt to explain it. I can see no 
reason why we dionld not assume a scribal 
error in sndi MSS. as the poetical bnes, whidi 
ore notoriously unreliable for phonriogy and 
dialectology. Mr. Sweet corrects thenm of 
t^ veiy passage to ncest, and the levelling 
of e andce is frequent in MSS. of about this 
period. 

3. What I said was that" Sievers’s etymology 
of niol does not account for the meaning 
< abysmal,’ ‘ dark.’ ” Prof. Oook calls this 
"lightly rejecting authorities of the first 
order, like Sweet and Sievers ” ! Yet he him¬ 
self is compelled to assume that vBol took up 
the meaning "dark” through its frequent 
appUoation to HelL On his own showing, 
tnerefore, my assertion is correct. 

4. My quotation of hiobowel for htobol, and 
my query whether the w of neowel was a similar 
insertion, antictmted the uguments of this 
section. Prof. Oook cannot deny that to in the 
combinations eowu, eotoe, had in some cases a 
distinct consonantal value. The conclusion of 
t^ section is quite superfluous; for I never 
assumed a loss of medial/in O.E., and I most 
certainly never attempts to prove such loss 
by citing the O.N. njSl. 

3. As I never derived nSol from nt/ol, it is 
quite unnecessary to assume a borrowing from 
O.N. n/dl. What I suggested was that two 
independent words, neotool and ni/ol, had 
become confused in meaning through their 
resemblance in form. This is a very different 
thing from deriving one from the otoer. 

Becapitulation: (1) I did not reason froin the 
single instance of "Judith,” 113; (2) I did hot 
reject, lightly or otherwise, autoorities like 
Sweet and Sievers; (3) would Prof. Oook main¬ 
tain that the poeticiu MSS. are never corrupt ? 
As for Prof. Cook’s charge (4) of " confounding 
the phonetic phenomena of O.N. with the quite 
distinct phonetic phenomena of O.E.,” I can 
only say that this is news to me. I have read 
through my letter carefully to find any sentence 
that could justify such a ohargb. The only 
possible foundation for this miarge is the 
remark that “ the O.N. sb. nijl . . . answers 
in form to tide O.E. ni/ol, and the * myeterious ’ 
O.N. njSl is ... a parallel formation.” It will 
be evident to anyone who reads the context 
with ordinary care that the corres^ndqnoe in 
form meant is the common derivation of these 
three woids from a compound of drvw 
nibh-oi with some form, or forms, of tiie simz 
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h). Fiof. Cook just m fwly aoonse me 
of oonfotmdiDg Old Irtw phonolo^ with Old 
Boelish beoanae I cited the Old Itieh nU from 
neUo in the prece^g sentence. 

Is not Prof. Cook himsdf guilty of a little 
rashness when he translates the essen&Uy 
masculine “ nicer ” by “ mermaid ” or “ nh^,” 
neither of whi<^ terms snpgests to tu anything 
so awe-xDspiring as a “ moor ” P 

W. H. STBVKisoir. 


LSaSKDS OF TQB OLDEST AlOHALS. 

London: Jaa. 16,1896. 

Sinoe sending the example from the inscidp- 
tiou on the floor at Westminster Ahb^, I haye 
found another in the “ Habinogion,” not 
noticed, 1 think, by any of yonroorteepondenta^ 
which bears the mort striking reeemhlanoe 
to the early Buddhist yersion quoted in the 
AOADSUT. 

The story—“Kilhwoh and Olwen”—which 
Lady Oueet ocoaiders of British ori{^, and 
without parallela in BBddle-Age romance, would 
seem to be based on a “ Descent story,” or a 
qimet like Jason’s, and the structure of the plot 
is '* onmulatiye.” Some of the passages must 
rejoioe the Solar school; as where the betrothed 
of a hero is carried off by another, and they 
two are fated to flght for her eyery let of May 
until the day of doom, when the conqueror 
shaQ haye tne maiden, who until that time 
waits in her father’s house. 

To obtain certain information, one who 
knows the langiuge of Iflrds and beasts goes 
to the ousel of Cilg^wri to enquire, and the bird 
answers: 

*' When I first came here there was a smith’s 
anvil in this place, and I was then a young bird; 
and from that tliM no work has been done upon 
it, save the peeking of my beak ereiy erening; 
aM now there is nA so mudh as the siae of a nut 
remaining thereoL ... There is a race of animals 
who were formed before me, and I will be your 
guide to them.” j 

So they go to the stag of Bedynvre, who 
says: 

" When I first came here there was a plain all 
around me, without any trees save one oak sapling, 
which grew up to be an oak with a hundr^ 
branches. And that oak has since perished, so 
that now nothing remains of it but the withered 
stump.... NeTertheless there is an animal that 
was formed before I was.” 

So they go to the owl of Cwm Gawlwyd, who 
says: 

*' When first I came hither the wide valley you see 
was a wooded glen. And a race of men came and 
rooted it up. And there grew there a second 
wood, and this wood is the thud.... Nevertheless, 

I will be the guide until you come to the plaoe 
where is the OUUtt Animal in this world, and the 
one that has travelled most—the eagle of Owem 
Abwy.” 

The eagle said: 

” I have been here for a great space of time, and 
iriien I first came hither there was a ro<^ here, 
from the top of which I pecked at the stars every 
evening; and now it is not so much as a span high. 
Pnm that day to this I have been here.” 

This must be own cousin to the Gfornda, the 
Boo, and other worldly birds. 

The legend has been quoted by an old author 
given in Lady Guest’s notes. 

W. B. Lethabt. 


THE FIB8T KTJSSUIf IN ENGLAND. 

London: Jan. IS, 1886. 
Mr. Jacobs has not quoted Stow, or his 
modem edit<nr, Mr. Thoms, cottecfly. Stow 
prints the epitaph thus: 

pna' -Q"in p nt&a in asa p 

Mr. Thoms thus: 

ppis' p-n n n»D 'in aso m 

A fnll^ revised te:^t would be very desirable, 
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if we could supplement Stow from the (Hty I entirely obsolete: but its plaoe is being 
records. But, while the initial word nt neh j rapidly supplied by a numbw of excellent 

(Thoms) is the demi-prononn “thisris],” or'—v—u—* - a — 

in hean (Stow), meaiu ”behold” — the 
memorial of the &ibbi Moses or Meshaoh, son 


of [12in, which Stow (first edition, 1598, 
p. 32) renders hononraUe, seems to mean chief 
priest, the German Ober l^bbiner, our Haham 
or Ohacham bashi, the chief rabhi] Isaac. 

I believe there is a question as to when this 
demgnation, office, or title was first assumed in 
Bnf^and. 

A. TT ATT,. 


BASQUE NAIIES IN NOVA 800TIA. 

Haivsm; Jaa. 1,1886. 

I notioe in Mr. George W. Cable’s book 
Bonaveniure, the name “Iberia” mentioned 
among tibe plaoe>names brought by the 
Amdians to their new home m Louisiana. 
Can anyone account for this, and tell me 
whether there are any other names in Louisiana 
whkh hint, however vaguely, at Basque settle¬ 
ments in Nova Scotia, fto. f I know of several 
Biscayan names on the Newfoundland coast 
and along the St Lawrence; but this ” Iberia ” 
seems to fall into a different category. Have 
the Basques in Europe, at any period, used the 
name “ Iberia ” for &eir oountiy ? I fancy not. 

B. E. Enight. 


APPOINTMENTB FOB NEXT WEEK. 

MOxnAT, Jaa. 18; 4 p.m. Boril Aoademy: Demon- 
stiattom, “The Upper Limb.” br Frol. J. M a mh a ll . 
6 p.m. Londim Institution: “Modem Wit,” 
Mr. ArinrtiuiA BakewaU* 

8 p.m.^B^al Aoedemp: “Bomaa Aiohlteo- 
tute.” I, by Mr. O. Aitohlson. 

8 p.ia. Booiety of Arts: Cantor Leotare, 
“ Btu^lan Tapestry.” Q., by Hr. Alan 8. O^. 

8 p.m. Aristotdlaa: “13ie Bmpiilolst Poet- 

tion.’^by Dr. A. Bain. _ 

aM p.ia. Oeoaiaphioal:,“The Oran Ohaoo 
(Argentine Bepnblio) and its Btvers,” by Oapl 
John Page, Argmtlne Navy. 

TrrasDAT, Jan. 16.8 p-m. Boyal Institutioa: • “ Before 
and after Dmrina—Evolution,” IL, by Frot O. J. 
Bomaaes. 

8 p.in. Society of Arte: “Gold and Silver 
Mining in Oolorsdo,” by Hr. Thomas W. Goad. 

8 pm. Civil Engiasers: “The Steep Inoline 
on the Puerto Cabeilo and Valencia Bailway, Vene- 
imala.”by Mr. J. Oarmthers; “Cost of Working 
the Harts Uountain Bailway,” by Hr. B. Wilson-; 
“ Furtiisr Information on the Working of the Pell 
System on the Blmutaka Inoline, New Zealand,” 
by Hr. J. P. HaxweU. 

WBomBDAT, Jaa. 80,4 pja. Boyai Aoademy: Demon¬ 
stration, “The Neok and Head,” by Prof. J. 

M«.«l ,.11 

8 p.in. Soolety of Arts: “TheConstrootionof 
Fhototnwhiu Lenses,” bv Hr. Conrad Beok. 
TaUBSDAV, 81, 8 p.m. ^yal InsUtntUm: “The 
Metamorphoses of Mlnertis,” IL, by Prof. J, W. 
Jndd. 

Spin. London InsUtnUon: “The nmes of the 
Twtive Apostles,” by Canon Bonham. 

8 DAn. Bqyal Academy: “Boman Arohiteo- 
tnre.” IL, by Ur. Q. Aitcdiison. 

8 SO p m. Anticnaries. 

PSiDAT, Feb. 1, 8.80p.m. British Unsenm: “'DieHit- 
tltes and their InsorlptionB.” HI., by Ur. I. Tyler. 

4 p.ni. Boyat Aoademy: Demonstration, “ The 
Figmln Aotlon,” by Pror, J. HanhaU. 

7.80 pm. Geologists’ Association: Annnti 

Ueetiog. _ 

8 p.m. Philolqgloal: “The Names Jtk and 
Jshwik,” by Hr. T. G. PlnohSA 

8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “The Life-History 
of a Marine Food-Fish,” W Prof. W. C. Hdntosh. 
SAVUBDAT, Feb. 1, 8 p.m. Beval Institution: “The 
Great Composers and their Works.” with lUnstra- 
tlons (m the Pianoforte, IL, by Prof. Ernst Faner. 


SCIENCE. 

80XK BXOENT FOBBiaN WORKS ON OLD TISIAHXIIT 
OBmCISK. 

OeteMehU i*r Sirdar. You R. Eittel. 

1. Halbband. (Gfoths.) 

La BeUgion iant la B^U. Far C. O. 

ChavanncA YoL 1. (Leide.) 

Di» UtbtrUeftnmg. Yon Ernest von Bunsen. 
(Leipzig.) 

Ewald’s great History of Israid is now 


productions in course of publication. Beeidea 
the charming etamrit of K. Benan, we have 
the profound and original work of Bernhard 
Stade, which, although comparatively un¬ 
known in England, received a warm welcome 
in America on its first appearance. Both 
histories are partly based on the results 
attained by the oritioal labours of Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, and others of the same school, 
as is also the masterly sketdi included in that 
wonderful monument of condensed research, 
Ed. Meyer’s OnehiehU dot AUtrlhunu. 
Finally Herr Kittel sends us the first instal¬ 
ment of a handbook on the same subject, 
which, so far as it goes, is less an inde^n- 
dent history of Israel than a running com¬ 
mentary and criticism on the views of some 
of the writers just mentioned. It is, indeed, 
a principal object of the series to which he 
contributes to make students acquainted with 
what is thought by all the best authorities on 
the various branches of ancient history, and 
to set them on the track of fuller itaforn^ou 
than can be comprised within the limits of a 
handbook. 

In this instance the author seems to 
have done his work extremely well. So 
far he only carries his story down to the 
death of Joshua; but, as a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to this part, and indeed to the whole 
of Hebrew history, his first instalment includes 
a critical examination of the Hexateuoh—a 
title now substituted with great advantage for 
the old and misleading denomination of the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua. Such an 
examination involves three distinct questions 
which, in the interest of sound criticism, 
should be carefully kept apart. We 
have to ask ourselves: (1) What are the 
sources of the Hexateueb; in other words, 
from what independent documents has it 
been compiled? (2) At what date were 
those documents composed? (3) What is 
their value as historiim records? That the 
Hexateuoh is in fact a compilation from older 
documents may now be assumed as admitted 
by all persons entitled to speak on the 
subject. A certain general agreement seems 
also to have been attained as regards the 
analysis itself. At any rate, Herr Kittel, 
whose leanings are rather on the conservative 
side, accepts as sufficiently well established 
the results reached by the school of Kuenen 
and Wellhausen. According to their view, 
the Hexateuoh primarily resolves itself into 
four great constituents, respectively known 
as the works of the Jahvist, the Elohist, the 
Deuteconomist, and the Priestly Legislator. 
Each of these layers again subffivides itself 
into thinner laminae, as to whose exact lines of 
cleavage opinions s^ differ. On passing to 
question (2) we find less unanimity in the 
answers ^ven, but still a great deal more 
than is imagined by outsiders. The Jahvistio 
and Elohistio narratives—generally called by 
sciholars J. and E.^are assigned to the second 
half of the ninth century b.c. ; and the 
lefi^ativa pertion of Deuteronomy either to 
the reign of Josiah, when it was first pro- 
mulgatM, or to the period of idolatrous 
reaction under Manasseh. The latter date, 
which is that preferred by Herr Kittel, seems 
to hare nothing in its favour but the wish to 
save pu^h ^ friends from the charge 
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of a pious fraud. May we not observe in the 
existrace of such a wish what M. Benan has 
well called the *'lourde bonhomie” of the 
West? Deuteronomy was, on any theory 
consistent with the acceptance of its late 
origin, a forgery; that is, tire work of one 
who, to win er^t for his own compontion, 
signed it with a name that was not his. 
According to our standard of veracity such an 
action is unquestionably wrong, nor wonld it 
now be exonsM by the best of motives. But if 
the Deuteronomist was Justified by the very 
different standard of his own race and age, 
as well as by the ezigencies of a unique r^* 
gious crisis, in doing what would now rank 
him with Shapira, would he not also have 
been Justified in arranging the stage-surprise 
of a long-lost roll suddenly discovered in a 
comer of the temple? The material im¬ 
probability that Hilkiah’s story was true is 
very great; the moral improbability that it 
was fictitious is very smalL It is about the 
date of the third Hezateuohal stratum, the 
Priestly Code, with its introductory narrative 
and its appended account of the settlement of 
Canaan, t^t critics differ most widely; and 
here we find Herr Kittel taking sides, though 
not without hesitation, against the brilliant 
and powerful school who legate its compon- 
tion to the post-exilian period. His own 
view is that its oldest portion goes back to 
the time of Solomon, if not even earlier; 
while the second and most important stratum, 
induding the organisation of the priMthood 
and of public worship, with the narrative 
sections thereto appertaining, are referred to 
the eighth century b o. The code, as a 
whole, he considers to have been completed 
in all its essentials before the Captivity, 
although enlarged by subse^ent additions 
during and after that period. For the priestly 
Thorn there is not, any more than for Deuter¬ 
onomy, the slightest question of a Mossio 
origin; and the tabernacle, as described in 
Bxodus, is treated as a pure fiction. Herr 
Kittd holds that the claims of the priesthood 
were at first only formulated as an ideal, and 
never came near being fulfilled while the 
monarchy lasted, if, indeed, they were made 
known to the public at all. Such a position 
seems hardly worth fighting for, and in my 
opinion it is wholly indefenuble. I need not 
press the celebratra declaration of Jeremiah 
(vii. 22) that Jahve gave no commands re 
lating to sacrifices in &e wilderness. There 
is some force in Herr Eittel’s reply that a 
literal interpretation of this passage would 
prove too much, for it would tell equally 
against the prophet’s acquaintance with 
I^teronomy and with the much more 
ancient prescriptions of Exodus xxiii. 
although, supposing Jeremiah to have raid 
Leviticus, the exaggeration of his rhetoric 
assumes almost incredible dimensions. 
But it is certain that the Dentero- 
nomic code was, if not actually eomposed by 
the Jerusalem priesthood, at any rate pul^ 
lished under their authority. How, whatever 
Herr Eitid may say, Deuteronomy claims 
notiling more than a local superiority for the 
Jerusalem priests over the other Levites, and 
admits any of the latter who may be visiting 
the capital to the temporary privilege of offer 
mg sacrifices in the temple; although tois, 
according to the priestly c^e, was an impiety 
for »hu.h t-h**y »•« •! i :.ive p.ji w.mi uieir 


livM. It is by Exeohiel that the distinction J 
between priests and other Levites is first 
drawn; and it is ordained by him as some¬ 
thing quite new, the exclusion of the ordinary 
Levites from the highest saoerdotid functions 
not bemg explained as a disability attached to 
their inferior birth, but denounced as a penalty 
for their scandalous idolatry. How, &eohiel 
was a priest himself, and must have known 
if a professedly Mosaic code had existed em¬ 
bodying the very distinction that he was 
enforcing on other and less cogent grounds. 
Herr Eittel denies, indeed, that Bsechiel 
enounces his restriction as anything new; but 
for no better reason than that the prophet 
has already assumed it as existing in the 
restored temple. Of this I need only observe 
that a cause is already lost when it can 
only be defended by such a miserable quibble. 
Passing to the thM question—Of what his¬ 
torical value are the documents worked up 
into the Hexateuoh?—we find that our 
author, in accordance with his conservative 
leanings, attaches more value to the ancient 
traditions of Israel than is conceded to them 
by Stade and Meyer; though, perhaps, not 
more than by M. j^non, whose first volume 
seems to have appeared too late for him to 
use. He believes in the real emstence of 
Abraham; and even in the case of those 
patriarchs whom he treats as mere eponymous 
heroes, ideal personifications of the tribes 
claiming to be descended from them, he 
tries to disengage a core of historical ^th 
from the family legends in which they 
figure. Thus, he takes the story of Joseph to 
represent the adventures of a tribe bearing 
that name which migrated to Egypt in con 
sequence of a quarrel with the o&er tribes of 
Israel, and aftmwards induced tiiem to join 
it in the new settlement, while room is still 
found for the personal Joseph of Genesis as 
the sheikh of this tribe. The sheikh could 
have had little, if anything, in common 
with our old friend; and, although it wonld 
be interesting to know on other grounds that 
a powerful Semitic chieftain became at some 
remote period prime minister of Egypt, some 
better reason for believing in the reality of 
such an occurrence should be offered than the 
evidence of a disjointed fairy tale. We nedd 
not follow the historian in his laborious efforts 
to disengage a nucleus of truth from the 
Hexateuchid narrative of the Exodus and the 
oooupation of Canaan. They leave us with 
the impression that on these points nothing 
can be established of sufficient solidity to 
support any farther inference; in otiier words, 
for the only purpose that makes history worth 
studying, history does not here exist. We 
can only know, what is after all the most 
important thing to know, that from some 
undated epoch the faith of Israel in divine 
righteousness was inspired and upborne 
tl^ugh all ogee by tbe story of his miraculous 
deliveranoe from oppression, and of the 
miraculous asristanoe that enabled him to 
become in turn the oppressor and despoiler of 
those who worshipped other gods. 


Unlike Herr Eittel, H. Chavannes, a friend 
and disciple of Prof. Euenen, accepts to the 
fullest extent those revolutionary results of 
Old Testament criticism which his teacher so 
powerfully advocates. Hevettheless, his 
pioaouc work seems to aim a a certain 


softening down of the antithesis between the 
Prophets and the Law on which attention was 
nttorally enough concentrated in the early 
days of Graf’s theory. M. Chavannes shows 
that the Prophets were far from discarding 
the outward forms of ritual and sacrifice, and 
that their conception of Jahve, however 
exalted and puriSed, never transcended 
the moral limitations of a national deity, 
while their conceptions of right and wrong 
remained equally narrowed by a belief in 
the necessity of temporal and material 
sanctions. Ou the other hand, the burden¬ 
some ceremonialism of the later Thora, how¬ 
ever far it fell below the prophetic ideal, 
constituted a vast progress on the immoral 
idolatry before prevalent in Israel; just as, 
quote the author's Protestant parallel, 
Boman Catholicism, though a descent from 
primitive Christianity, was an immense im¬ 
provement on the Paganism that it supmneded. 

Chavanne’s work is to be completed by a 
volume on the religion of the Hew Testa¬ 
ment, which, if it equals its predecessor, will 
be read with interest and instruction. 


The book that is named last in the heading 
of this article takes a wider sweep than either 
of its companions. Herr Ernst von Bunsen’s 
object is to show that the tradition of a com¬ 
mon ancestry or of common experiences may 
be traced in the narratives of Genesis, the 
reoolleoti<ms of the primitive Arians, and the 
reoords of Babylon and Egypt. On any 
method the entotyrise seems a rather hopeless 
one; and this author does not possess the most 
elementary qualifications for his self-appointed 
task, neither can any amount of undigested 
erudition and perverted ingenuity supply 
their place. In toot, Herr von Bunsen belongs 
to that exegetical school of which Philo- 
Judaens, Mr. Gladstone (as a mythologist), 
Mr. Hine (the prophet of Anglo-Israelitism), 
and Mr. Donelly are the most distinguished 
ornaments. His main thesis is t^t the 
Semitic, or brown race, originated in a blend¬ 
ing of the Japhetic, Arian, or white race, 
represented by the Mede^ with the BDamitio, 
or black population of ancient Babylon, which, 
according to Berosus, they captured in the 
year 2458 b.o. The birth of Shem, " according 
to the clear indications of Genesis ” (as inter¬ 
preted by our author), tolls in the same year— 
a oonvindng proof that the Hebrew annalist 
believed the Semitic race to have originatod 
just at that time. Even did the coincidence 
exist, it would go for nothing, as tl^ 
statement of Berosus is not accepted by 
serious historians; but it does not exist, the 
alibied date of Shem's birth being deriv^ 
not from the Biblical text, but horn some 
most arbitrary obronologioal combinations, 
foisted on it by our oryptogrammatisk It 
need hardly be added that science gives no 
countenance whatever to the pretended 
hybrid origin of the Semitic race. As applied 
to explain the story of the Fall, the &eory 
becomes rimply grotesque. Adam, we are 
told, was a black man, and Eve a white 
woman, whom he tempt^ into a mdnUianee. 
He is identified with the Serpent; and she 
with the forbidden fruit. This equivocal 
TOntion does not prevent our oonunon ancestor 
from doing duty elsewhere as the constel¬ 
lation Tauius, formerly the sign of the 
vernal equinox, in extreme antithesis to 
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con^ellatio;! ^eipeps. Our author hu 
pirocejssion of the equiuoxea on the brain, 
and emplojs it freely as a hey to mythology 
wherever w Semitic craze proyes inadequate 
^ the occasion. Among other unexpected 
references, |ie finds it alluded to by the 
prop|iet Daniel, whom he supposes to have 
dourished in the year 552 b.c. One wonders 
Khat the late Baron Bunsen would haye 
raid to this. A few more gems of exegesis 
may be cited. The twelve sons of Jacob 
me^n the twelve signs of the zodiac, Beuben 
standing for Aquarius in the blessing of Jacob 
—a presumption that the prophecy known 
under that name was composed by Ezechiel 
(p. 1^). The latest oanonical book composed 
in Hebrew is Jeremiah; therefore, the 


been written before 588 b.c. (p. 290) ; while 
Ecclesiastes dates from some time ^tween 
240 and i81 b c. (p. 292). In what language 
does ^err von Bunsen suppose Ecclesiastes to 
have been vrritten ? Even such eztravagencef 
M these pale before the crowning disdosure 
that the LXX. transfer the foundation of 
Solomon’s temple from 971 to 473 b c. for 
th^ purpose of bringing it into oonnenion 
wit^ the date of Buddha’s denth, which took 
uaoe fqur years earlier (p. 332). We may 
here take leave of a work whiob, but for th^ 
great name inherited by its author, would not 
bp entitled to a single une of notice. 

Aubxb W. Bmnr. 


80IEN0B NOTEB. 

At a recent meeting of the Bojel Society of 
Edinburgh, the Duke of Argyll read a paper 
on “Cwtain Bodies, appm-ently of Organic 
Origin, from the Qnm^te Beds near Inverary.” 
Oarefol examination of the quartzite of this 
locality baa led to the detection of a number 
of brown elb'ptioal markings which are re¬ 
garded by certain palaeontologists as repre¬ 
senting tae burrows of annehds, similar to 
the well-known worm-tnbes in the Silurian 
quartzites of Sutherlandshire. The ovate form 
may result from the tubes, origii^y circular, 
having been cut obliquely, while in some cases 
the rook has been so onuhed that the sections 
are dxawin out into mere threads or otherwise 
distorted. Dr. A. Geikie diffisrs from the Duke 
of Argyll, and is disposed to regain these enig- 
matioal markings ac of mineral origin, possibly 
representing iron pyrites or day concretions, 
though it is not nnlikdy that the pyrites itself 
may lAve resulted from the reducmg action of 
decomposing organic matter no longer recog¬ 
nisable. 

Tub Cumberland and Westmoreland Asso- 
dation for the Advancement of literature and 
Sdenoe has just issued a new vdume of Tran- 
soedsoas. It contains a number of sdentifio 
Mpers of local interest, induding a report on 
Pallas’s sand grouse in the north-west of Eng¬ 
land, by Mr. B. A. Macpherson. The editor, Mr. 
J. O. Gioodchild, contributes two papers—one 
on “ The Physical History of Greystoke Park,” 
the other on "The Old Lakes of Bdenside.” 
In the former, he gives an admirable survey of 
the snooessive geological changes tiiat nave 
swept over the district. The Sfluro-Oambrian 
rooks, forming the base of the country, were 
uplifted and denuded so as to produce a fiurly 
uniform plain, which, when submerged, formed 
a floor upon which the carboniferous rocks were 
built up. These in turn were upraised and 
denuded, as a pre triassio plain, wnidi formed 
part of a great oontinentm area with inland 
lakes. At hurt: submergence again occurred and 
Jurassio rooks were deposited; these were then 


raise4 as a third plain of pre-oretaoeous age. 
After renewed submergence and the deposition 
of fresh strata, the land again emerged, per¬ 
haps during the Miocene period; ana the ^al 
phase in the history of the country was its 
glaciation. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Wb have received the first j«rt of Epigraphia 
Indiea, the new serial publication of the Archae¬ 
ological Survey of India, which is published at 
Calcutta by the superintwdent of government 
printing, and may m obtained in wis country 
through Messrs. !uubner or W. H. Allen & Co. 
It is edited by Dr. James Burgess, the director- 
g^end of the archaeological survey, with the 
assistance of the provincial surveyors. As the 
name implies, the main object of this new 
periodical is to publish texts and translations 
of inscriptions, edited by competent scholars 
from photographs or squeezes, together with 
facsimiles on a reduced scale of the more im¬ 
portant. Bu^ it is also intended to form a 
record of the general work of the survey, in¬ 
cluding prehistoric remains, treasure trove, 
anthropology, &c. The present part is limited 
to inscriptions in Sanskrit and Briurit, of which 
seven are here given (with ample notes) by 
Prof. Buhlat, of Yienna, and Prof. Eielhoni, 
of Gottingen—both formerly oonneoted with 
Bombay. Perhaps the two most generally 
interesting are: (1) A set of eight copper plates 
from Southern India recording a grant by the 
Pallava King S'ivaskandavarman. Ho date is 
given, nor is it otherwise possible to fix the 
period. But the language is Prakrit, though 
the religion of the kmg -was Brahmanioal, not 
Buddhist—which tends to corroborate the view 
(now everywhere gaining ground) that Prakrit 
was both the vernaoularand tlmoffioial language, 
and was only superseded gradually by Sanskrit, 
the modification of it among the educated class. 
(2) A fresh recension, by Prof. Biihler, from new 
materials, of what is known as As'oka’s twelfth 
rook-edict of the Shdhb&zgarhi series, recently 
discovered in the Pan jab. 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Euzabztrux Boaxm.—{Wtdnuiay, /on. 9). 
PuBDBXicK Boobbs, Ssq., vice-president, in the 
chair.—^Hrs. S. A. Barnett read a paper on the 
<< Educational Value of Art.” After giving 
definitions of ‘'education” and of "art,” Mrs. 
Barnett remarked that to consider education only 
as a preparation for adult life is to fall into the 
same mistake as those religious folk do who con¬ 
sider religion onlv as a preparation for heaven. 
Beligion is to teach one to live so as to turn earth 
into heaven. If, then, aduoation is the drawing 
out of faculties already existent, and the putterg 
in of tastes, interests, and aspirations that are not 
naturally inherent, the next step will be to see 
what value art has as a helmnate in the difficult 
task of education. Mr. William Morria says: 
“Artisthe joy of the workman in his labour”; 
Mr. Walter Orane says: ” Art is the result of that 
rapid sympathy between braha and fingers plus 
imagination”; Mr. Buskin says that ‘‘art is 
nothing but a noble and exprmsiTe language.” 
BejecUng and aooepting parts of these deffiiltions, 
Mrs. Barnett said that ‘‘art was perfect expres¬ 
sion by sound, line, colour, and action, this 
definition embracing the art of mtisio (sound), the 
art of scttlpture or arobiteotnre (line), the art of 
painting (colour).” Art, said the lecturer, speaks 
to the mind through the eye and senses, 
and is capable of conveying truths and sug¬ 
gesting facts to learners of all ages. By pic- 
terea the imagination can be trained as well 
as the observation; and the Whitechapel denizen 
can be helped to conjure up rolling waves, wide- 
stretching plains, stately cathedrals, snow-capped 
mountains, deeds of daring, ideals of life, historic 
scenes, and poems of achievement and endurance. 
But more than this, art gives help in the difficult 


task of distinguishing between good and evil. 
” Te shall be as gods,” said the tempter, ‘‘ know¬ 
ing the difference between good and evil ’’—surely 
a more attractive bait than any apple 1 But pain- 
stricken, labour-worn man has got confused amid 
the conntleas ages, and the artist who ‘‘ keeps up 
the road between the seen and the unseen” m 
needed to show ns what is good and what is evU. 
In this fiippant and democratic age, when the 
foimdations of social respect are upturned, and 
those of obedience to God and duty appear likely 
to follow them, it is, said the lecturer, one of the 
most difficult of all the difficult problems awaitfaig 
solution to know how to teach humility, whidi i« 
the source of reverence. To show ideals seems the 
only way—by biographies of noble men, by novels 
emDodymg noble thoughts; but, above all, by 
pictures setting forth n<»le types of life. Wlrether 
the educator be his own or his neighbour’s 
teacher, he will not, if he be wise, ignore art, 
which teaches—(1) to observe, (2) to imaghie, 
(8) to reverence; and yet more she does—she 
teaches tiie relation of things. Again and again 
are we warned not to ‘‘ labour tor that which 
profiteth nothing ”; and yet we do, seeing, thin k, 
mg, feeling, that the nothing is a very b^ some- 
thug. Art will put things in the right relation, 
telling what is notiiing and rrtmt is something. 
She puts things as parts, not as a whole. Ait hu 
indeM proved its nine to ns, if she educatM ns to 
see life m relation; and u she hu done so much 
for us, may we not yet horn moref As science 
hu taught ns to know someningot what Emerson 
calls the sUrta ‘‘ of the eternal T’s,” may not ark 
her sister, lead time and us a st^ fnrtiier, and 
show iu dimly and faintly, but yet sumly, the 
hinder parts of the Most High F 


FINE ART. 

THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


It may be said that the French school this year 
reigns sumeme in the second gallery at Bur- 
ling^ton House, even though the exquisite 
examples of seventeenth and eighteenth-century 
art there shown are confronted with the very 
choice collection of Dutch masters already 
noticed. Two finer specimens of the noble 
Italo-French style of COaude le Lorrain it 
would be diffioidt to find than Lord Horth- 
brook’s pendant pieces, entitled, ‘‘Shepherd 
teaching a Shephmdeu to play on the Pipes,” 
and ‘‘ Shepherd playing on a Pipe.” The 
latter, especially—a reposeful twilight pastoral, 
jMnetrotM with the tender light of vanishing 
uy, and having u its dominant note of senti¬ 
ment a perfect peace and imity of all nature- 
is worthy to ra^ with Lord Wantage’s great 
‘‘ Outle by the Sea,” exhibited last year at the 
Academy. Higher praise it would be difficult 
to bestow. 

To accurately define the peculiar quality 
which places the art of Amtoine Watteau 
not only above, but altogether apart from, 
that of his imitators, and of the brilliant 
if seldom profoundly moved masters of his 
century, would be a oiffionlt, if not an impos¬ 
sible, task. Beyond mere teohnioal exquisite- 
ness — accuracy and incomparable spirit in 
drawing and composition; a deUcate glow of 
colour, now marred, alu! by the injuiiu of 
time; the magic of melancholy sunset land¬ 
scapes, suggesting, with a more subtle and 
reticent charm, i£ose of Bubens—beyond all 
these qualities is the happy expression of the 
man himself in his work: the sensitive, finely- 
attuned nature of the true poet asserting itself 
through the veil of the apmurently trivU sub¬ 
jects which, under the iMuence of the taste 
of the hour, were chosen for representation. 
Watteau is in a sense the Giorgione of the 
eighteenth century, making use of a dif¬ 
ferent pictorial Ismgnage because, as a true 
artist, he could not m outer than the man of 
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bis own time; coming thei^o^ less near to 
truth, but, nerer&eless, exprMsing all the 
exquisite charm which belongs to an intimate 
and loving coni unction of hnmamtv with 
nature—even though the humanity be too 
dainty in its mannerism, and the natme 
trimmed to an over-luxurious smoothness. 
Both masters instinctively corrected a certain 
natural, if refined, sensuousness of tempera¬ 
ment by the gentle melancholy which un- 
consoioasly they breathed into all their works; 
by the moving suggestion of a passionate 
regret for the one p^ect, harmonious moment 
of repose and peace whi(^, once lost, may not 
ag^ be attained. 

So uncertain are even now—after the labours 
of MM. Bdmond and Jules de Qonoourt—the 
actual facte of Watteau’s sh<»t career, that it 
is difiBonlt, in dealing with aU but his early 
productions, to establish a chronological order 
of sequenoe. Of those here exhibits, the first 
in oraer of date is, however, evidently the 
“Accord^e du Village ” (A. de Bothsohild, Esq.). 
With many charming passages of local colour, 
and a happy ihuminatfon of the central group, 
the whole lacks unity and individuality. The 
background, oonsiatinK of trees and castellated 
bnil&igs of a markedfynemish character, has 
an sctifidal appearance. Next in order may, 
perhaps, be placed " La Cascade,” from the 
same qoUeotion, in which, if the figures stiU 
lack interest, the garden l^ifisoape, its 
plashmg fountain in the foreground, is 
snpwbly rendered. Admirable are the two 
great landscapes—"The Garden Party” and 
"Le Bendezvous deOhasse” (^B. Wsulao^— 
■howinw fac-stretching, T»rk-like glades, 
which Irame iif a tempered glow, chequered 
with shadow, happy pa^ss of ladies 
and their cavaliers. It is in these bMuti- 
ful, broadly yet lightly painted baok- 

S ds that the infiuenqe of Bubens most 
y appears, thou^ a peculiar (harm is 
superaMM which is w Watt^u’sbwn. In the 
blaoknM of the shadowrs and the partly 
obscured purity of the fiesh-tints is seen the 
result of Ins carelessness in the practice of his 
art; of that " dirty palette ” of which his con¬ 
temporaries complied. Bubens is again 
aivgested by the superb acad^mie here styled 
“The Toilet” (Sir E. Wallace), m whiesn a 
nude female figure seated on a couch is rendered 
with admirable dearness and force in the flesh 
tints. To appre<uate the genuineness of the 
painter’s quality in this study it should be com¬ 
pared at a oerta’n distance with the two good 
specimens of Greuse which hang on the same 
wall. Unfortunately, the head of the model is 
•ingnlariy hMfiung in interest and individuality. 
Thu brings us to one of the master’s chief 
peculiarities, which is &e tendency to accen¬ 
tuate rather what is generic in character and 
movement than that which is proper to the 
individnal and goes to make up the distinc¬ 
tive human personality. In his very best 
fud moat mature style, with a idoh yet 
chastened glow of oo^nr such as perhaps has 
not again been attained by a Frendi pamtov. 
are Lord Nortbbro<A’B “ Masquerade,” and 
Sir E. Wallace's " Gilles tmd his Family ”—the 
latter slightly marred by a curious dispropor¬ 
tion in one of the female heads. Iboronghly 
ebaraoteristio, too, of the artist’s most typioiU 
mannra is the larger " Music Lesson,” which 
rentams some of his finest work, and has for 
background a landsct^ of perfect truth and 
uiunrpaBaed charm. Here the head and bust 
01 one of the female figures would appear 
to have been reptunted in a smooth style 
entirely at variance with Watteau’s own broad 
eri^ handling. The figure of the lounging 
guitarist in this wotk—a shade vacuous in 
expresrion—has again been utilised in the 
' V V better preserved “Music Lesson,” 
which ocmea also from Manchester House. 


"Atle^uin et Oolombine,,” from the same 
collection, has been widely p<>pularifed by the 
almost contemporaiy engravtn'g. The nmoh is 
here looser, the harmony more subdued, but 
hardly less exquisite. Very subtle is the 
twilight atmosphere cast over the personages 
in the “ 84r6nade Italienne ” (A. de Bothschud, 
B8 <i.), poetising the well-known figures of the 
Italian comedy, and giving te the whole scene 
an indefinable charm. CM one of the rarest 
phases of the master’s colouring—the pleasant 
greyness of open-air daylight, so finely exempli¬ 
fied in the two famous canvases of the Dresden 
Gallery—no specimen is shown at the Academy. 
This was the ^eme of colour, the develop¬ 
ment of which enabled Watteau’s pupil. Pater, 
to claim a kind of minor originali^ of his own. 
We might have hoped to find ^me of his 
work in the exhibition, where it would have 
been useful, if only as a foil to the ipimitable 
excellencies of his master. Lancret, the 
feUow-studenc and the imitator rather than the 
pupil of Watteau, has rarely, if ever, been seen 
to such advantap^ as at Burlington House. 
With him we touch earth, and pe brought into 
a closer and more real contact with the eq>righilv 
and superheial elegancies of the eighteenth 
century. A certainly not diiwgrmble sharp- 
n^ of colqur, an angular vivacity of move- 
men^ an undisguised mievreHt in the 
oharactexisation of the often ill-drawn h^ds, 
are among the distinguishing marks of a painter 
who. with all his obvipus limitaticns, came 
much nearer to expressing in its essence one 
whole side of the generm character of his 
time than is admitted by those who choose tp 
regard him merely as the oenventimud delineator 
of modish scenes and figures- While the com? 
Datively large "Pastoral Group” (Sir. B* 
Wallace) is ap undisguised pasftccto of Watteail. 
and might almost have been suggested by that 
painters “ Pastoral Scene ” in the same collec¬ 
tion, the "Winter” (A. de Boths(shild, Esq.) 
shows a vivacity of movement, a joy in w 
delineation of mere life and action, whicih are 
very distinctive of Lancret. His most con¬ 
summate performanoe—and, indeed, the beat 
piece of painting from his brush with whiifii 
we are acquainted—^is the " Group of Bathers ” 
(Sir B. Wallace), showing women, some wholly, 
some partially disrobed, bathing in running 
water under the overhanging shadow of green 
trees. The audacity with which the reflections 
oast by the foliage are made to colour the flesh- 
tints forestalls some of the most modem phiar 
air fashions of to-day. The more ordinary, 
the regular igrillard pbaae of French eighteeth- 
oenturyartis shownlnthe “BrokenNecklace” 
(Sir B. Wallace); its mo^t mannered form of 
suburban pastortd in “The Bird Catcher.” The 
" Harlequin and Punch ” gives with real zest 
and entrain, if with a somewhat crude oolonr- 
harmony, the Italian comedy as it was, with¬ 
out the mysterious charm with which Watteau 
knew how to invest it. The brilliant " Portrait 
de Mdlle. Oarmar|p>,” the famous dauoer, is a 
thoroughly artificial rendering of a subje^ the 
successful portrayal of whi^ could only be 
attained byartifiouj treatment. This radiant and 
deoently-attirednymph—shown as she appeared 
in the pastoral ballet of the time—has a feminine 
charm which her nndn^ed sisters of to-day, 
in their vigorous gymnastic exercises, con- 
spoionsly f^ to attain. The lines of Voltaire 
on La Oamargo and La Salle—happily quoted in 
the catalogue—recall that fair rim, who was 
the huthM friend of Maurioe Quentin Latonr, 
by whose pencil her sprightly graces have many 
times been lovin^y express^ We may group 
with this examjde the "Portrait of an Actress 
of the Oomedie Franpaise” (Sir B. Wallace), 
represented in a rich n^Kgi of red trimmM 
with fur. This is especially remarkable for tbe 
unusual softness and harmony of the colouring. 
May it be hoped that on an early occasion the 


exquinte 0 (^lleoti(^ now ^om vvi^ 1>^ supple¬ 
mented hy the hnn^g toother of examples 
illustrating the too-uttle knov^ art of Chapin 
—most loving and faithful delineator of French 
^nrgeois manners, and more than rival of the 
Duten as the painter of still life; the superficial 
and mannered grace of Boucher; the passion and 
vivacity of Fragonard; the not very convuuung 
if elegant portraiture of a Toequd, a Nattier, a 
Drouais ? It is perhaps too much to hope that 
the uni<jue power of Latour can ever he 
adequately illustrated in an English exhibition ; 
though, like so many of his feUow-conntrymen 
and contemporaries, he practised in early life 
in England, and at his debut in Paris was even 
s^l^ or styled himself—if we remember 
‘ •—the “ peintre anglais.” 


is, as usual, satisfactory represented, though 
its fame js maintuned by fewsi masterpieces qf 
the fifst ^tian usual. Francis Cotes has 
seldom heen seen to greater advantage 
than in the "Portrait of a Lady” (Cbas. 
Butler, Esq.)—a work of unaffected charm, 
wd a perfect presentment of an English 

g entlewoman, ^e hqlf-tints and shadoiys 
ave' the unpleasant greenish tone pecu¬ 
liar to the painter. A very intermting 
puzzle is qfforded by the “Portrait of Mu^ 
^omas Scott” (A. J. Scott, Esq.), showing a 
h^y ill the costume of middle of last 
(^itury, wearing a chaymipg pink, lace-trimmq^ 
gown of SSreriw' fMhioh, and leaning non; 
chalantiy (m a pqlished table pf duk wooq. 
Great ikill^ arid irnement are shown in the 
mpdelhng and painting of the hands and neck^ 
(md in the rendering (ff the elaborate costume; 
whilebn the other hand the fpce is not very 
fnibtly or truly modelled, and lacks indiyidi^ 
ality. Though thp titter be Engli^, there ^ 
much ip the conception and execution of thfj 
picture that suggests q modish French painter 
of the period. Sir J. Beynolds has never before 
been so feebly and unsatisfactorily represented 
On the walls of the Academy. On the other 
hand, the true Gainsboroi^h may be seen in 
the double portrait of "Hemry and Edward 
TomkinBon’'—two charming and ingenuous 
youths, who breathe and gaze at tiie beholder 
with the inimitable Gainaborough vitality. The 
picture is, however, carelessly and awkwardly 
composed. A fair average speenmeu of Ms 
manner, when he was not over-interested in his 
subject, is the full-length of the stolid and 
uninspiring " William Henry, Duke ot 
Gloucester.” The great “ Landscape,” lent by 
the Duke of Butland, has all the painter’s 
charms of rich sunset glow and facile execu¬ 
tion ; but there is a provoking insincerity in the 
rustic group skilfully disposed in the fore^ 

f rotmd which mars the work as a serious pro¬ 
notion. Bomney emee more successfully 
confronts his more famous contemporaries with 
a number of works, at least three of which are 
in their way quite first-rate. These are the 
" Miss Mellon ” (Duchess of St. Albans), the 
" Miss Sophia Shuts,” and the dtiightfol 
portrait of a somewhat old^ lady, "Mrs. 
Trimmer,” vvho appears against a red back- 
groimd, in a white dress, vnth a white gauze 
cap. In these [paintings the natural hardness 
and opacity of his colour is corrected by a khid 
of e/umato, which he assumed, appurenijy, ip 
order to emulate by other means the exquisite' 
grapes and more real command over colour of 
his rivals. The peculiar distinction and charm 
appertaining so especially to English woman¬ 
hood is here most happily express^ As trans¬ 
lated by Bomney, it is of a more reposeful if 
less penetrating quality tiian that which Gains¬ 
borough extracted brom timilar subjects. 

Cli<aTn>x PmutiFS. 
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TEE OPENING OF THE PYRAMID 
OF BAWARA. 

BOmrst Hedinet el Feyom: Jan. 11,1881. 

The pyramid of Havrars which I tunnelled 
into Im year has at last yielded, and we know 
for the first time the arrangement of a royal 
tomb of the Xnth Dynasty. 

The entrance is not on the north side, nor 
in the middle of the side; but it is on the south 
side, a quarter of the way from the south-west 
comer. It is, moreover, outside of the pyramid, 
on the ground, and probably opened from the 
labyrind, as Herodotoe states. The passage 
does not run straight into the ohambw, but 
slopes down some way northwards; then a 
branidt turns east, while the main line continues 
as a blind. The east passage ends blank, and 
is left by a great trap-door in the roof. Thence 
the passage goes north agmn, and turns west; 
hero it ends ^nk skgain, and another roof trap¬ 
door leads up into a passage running further 
west. From this a forced entrance has been 
made into the chamber, by which we at present 
enter. The passage, however, ends in a well, 
leading to a short pa88ag;e southward; then 
anotherwell, which is now full of water. This, 
I conjecture, leads to a short passage east¬ 
ward, from which a well ascended into the 
chamber. 

The chamber itself is nearly all out in one 
block of sandstone, which is 22 ft. long and 
8 ft. wide inside, and all one up to 6 ft. high. 
It must weigh between 100 and 200 tons. A 
course of stone supports the roof slabs, of 
which there are but three. In the chamber is 
a great saroophagus also of polished sandstone, 

S uite plain and without inscription; but around 
le base is a projecting foot decorated with 
panelled ornament. By the nde of this another 
saroophagus has be^ made by adding two 
^bs Mtween it and the wall, and a narrower 
lid has been put over this. There were also 
two boxM in ^ chamber, one now broken up; 
both decorated around the foot like the sar¬ 
cophagi. In the chamber we have found some 
pieces of the funereal furniture in alabaster, but 
without any inscriptions. Oniere can, how¬ 
ever, be no doubt that this is the tomb of 
Amenemhat III-, as his name is so often found 
in the two temples adjoining it.* The second 
added sarcophagus may be that of Sebakuefru 
or of Amenemhat IV. The chamber is at pre¬ 
sent over three feet deep in water, which m^es 
it difficult to explore. The present entrance is 
by the forced hole in the roof, which will only 
admit a slim person. 

The cemetery here x>rove8 to be pretty well 
exhausted; but I have explored the great pits 
and oaves of the tombs of the Xllth Dynasty 
and obtained a few pieces of inscription from 
them. Many minor objects have been found 
of a late ponod: a fine glass lense, a pair of 
large keys, two wax figures (one, female with 
crescent-dressed hair; the other, male with a 
donkey’s head), a luge numbw of amulets 
horn mummies, three large and complete Ghwek 
deeds of the Christian period, beside a few 
more wax portraits. 

At lUahun I have beg^ work; and g;reat 
numbers of wooden coffins with carved and 
p^ted heads have been found, probably of the 
XXIIlrd Dynasty; also a fine stela of the 
Xllth Dynasty. I expect shortly to take up 
the work at lllahun more closely when I can 
live there. 

W. M Fukbbbs Petbik. 


* Since receipt of the foregoing, further intel¬ 
ligence has been received from Mr. Petrie to the 
effect that the name of Amenemhat III. has been 
found on a fragment of an alabaster vase in the 
sepulchral chamber; thus placing the identity of 
the founder beyond doubt.— Ed. Acadmit. 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOGT. 

Me. W. L. Wtixie— the marine painter, best 
known for his pictures of shipping at the mouth 
of the Thames—has been efeoted an Associate 
of the B^al Academy, in the place of Mr. 
Hamo Thomycroft, who was recently promoted 
to the rank of full Academician. 

The cdleotion of pictures that are bemg 
despatched this month to Sydney by the Anglo- 
Australian Society of Artists vies in importance 
with those exhibited last year in Mel¬ 
bourne. Sir Frederick Leighton contributes 
his “ Phryne,” Mr. Watts two important pic¬ 
tures, Mr. Jaoomb Hood his last work nom 
the Orosvenor, and Messrs. Ingram and Gotoh 
their “ Helpless,” Mr. Weedon sends a large 
drawing of Loch Maree, and Mr. Arthur 
Hacker his jncture ” Motherless.” The etchers 
will also be weU represented, Mr. Whistler 
sending some twenty plates, and Messrs. Mor¬ 
timer Menpes, Wfimd Ball, David Law, and 
Theodore ^^ussell forwarding representative 
specimens of their work. Messrs. W. L. 
Wyllie and S. J. Solomon, among the painters 
in oU, and Messrs. Frank Walton and E. F. 
Brewtnall, among the water-colour men, are 
contributing. The exhibition, which is to be 
held in the National Gallery at Sydney, wiU be 
superintended personally by Mr. W. Ayerst 
Ingram. 

Me. T. Httmpheby Waed has written the 
brochure, descriptive of both the painter and the 
etcher, on Mr. Mortimer Menpes’s dry-point 
plate, after Kans Hals’s picture at Haarlem, 
the ” Banquet of the Officers of the Arqne- 
busiers of St. Andrew,” proofs of which are to 
be shown at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s to-day. The 
plate is one of the largest dry-points ever 
undertaken, measuring 36 by 26 inches. The 
etcher’s endeavour has been to preserve, so far 
as his medium permits, not only the light and 
shade, but also that glorious glow of colour 
that pervades the original. 

Bt an arrangement between the two societies, 
ths next and future exhibitions of the Boyal 
Society of Painter-Etchers will be held in 
the spring of each year in the gallery at the 
Boyu Sc^ety of Painters in Water Colours, 
Fall Mall East. 

Mb. Tajlfouei) Ely imposes to deliver a 
course of six lectures, at his house in Parliament 
Hill Boad, Hampstead, on “The Sources of 
Greek History,” with special reference to coins, 
the monuments of art, and inscriptions. The 
lectures will be given on Thursdays, at 3 30 
p.m., beginning on February 7; and they will 
be illustrated by photographs, electrotypes, &o. 

Oh Thursday evening next, January 31, Mr. 
Walter Crane wiU ddiver a lecture at T(^bee 
Hall to the workmen and pupils of the Itohool 
and Guild of Handicraft. The lecture wDl be 
given in connexion with the arts and crafts, and 
will also refer to his picture, “ The Bridge of 
Life,” now at Toynbee Hall. 

Miss Aheua B. Ehwabhs wiU deliver a 
lecture on “ The Influence of Ancient Egypt 
on the Art of Portraiture in Sculpture and 
Painting ” at the Town HaU, Manchester, on 
Wednesday afternoon, February 13; and a lec¬ 
ture, entitled “The Explorer in Egypt,” on 
February 21, for the Fine Arts Crab, at 
Alderley Edge. Miss Edwards wiU also lecture 
on “ The Buried Cities of Ancient Egypt ” at 
the lecture haU of the Presbyterian Church, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool, on February 7. 

Thebe is now on view in the Continental 
Gallery, New Bond Street, a small selection of 
paintings from the recent international exhi¬ 
bitions of Munich and Antwerp. 


THE STAGE. 

« tabes.” 

Mbs. Oscae Bebihskb’b play, TarM ”—said 
to be derived from a German souroe, from 
Freytag, indeed, bat sorely very much altered 
—is a piece witii two or three marked defecti 
and many admirable qualities. It is not only 
oonstrncted, but writtm, with extreme vigour; 
and as, with only one or two exceptions, it is 
exceed^gly well acted, I do not doubt that 
for many weeks it wiU draw to the Opdra 
Comique an intelligent portion of tiie play- 
going world. 

If the story were told with less of crispness 
—^if the play lasted three hours instead of a 
few minutes over two—the comparative 
absence of the comedy-element would be mors 
conspicuous than it is now, and more detri¬ 
mental. As it is, a few amuriog things said 
by the illegitimate child, a few words from a 
labourer and a few from a dair^aid, a scene 
between a doctor who knows his own mind 
and a lively young person sitting in a swing, 
and some really clever and pungent observa¬ 
tions that pass between the doctor and the 
hero, and Mween the hero and bis unprin¬ 
cipled cousin, constitute the sole and, perhaps, 
the sufficient relief to the somlnreness—nay, 
to the suspense and tearfulness—of the main 
story. A graver fault, no doubt, jet a fault 
by no means nnforgiveaUe—sinoe ui the very 
finest fiction a point has sometimes to be 
stretched to grant a writer’s premises—is the 
extremely small basis of evidence, or even of 
statement, on which tbe heroine believes bad 
things of her lover. Thus, and thus only, is 
made possible a misnnderstwding which ought 
never to have occuned. But, ^ misuni&r- 
standing once granted, Mrs. Beringer’s oon- 
duct of her dramatit perionae is remark¬ 
ably able. Not only has this idbtUmU in 
stage-writing a sense of dramatic fitness 
lacking sometimes to the people who one most 
supposes to be experts, but she guides, like¬ 
wise, the action of her characters with true 
regard to their natures and their interests. 
Eroh person on the boards, who is of any 
importiuBoe whatsoever, is a real force in the 
play; and the play’s coarse seenu happily 
dictated, not by the mere exigences of the 
stage, but by the almost inevitable, the in¬ 
stinctive, the appropriate action of this or that 
person of the d^ma. So the story—^the story 
of one woman’s mistake and of the faults of 
many—goes on to its end: an end in which 
the hero and heroine are permitted indeed a 
certain happiness, yet a happiness which can 
never be wholly rid of the ghost of the Fast; 
an end, too, in which sympathy is not with¬ 
held altogether from the bad woman of the 
set, who hm been, indeed, disgustingly soured 
and was hideously revengeful, but whose life 
had given her two great affections, one of 
which it was her crime, asd the other her 
fate, to lose. 

The dialogue in which this story is set forth 
is, on the whole, modern in touch. It is 
happy, and for ^e most part natural, in its 
expression of feeling. Here and there, in 
critical moments, the people who are most 
vitally interested talk a little too long and a 
little too welL But they are never feeble; 
they are never sentimental. The view of life 
is not a thing of convention and tradition. 
A difficult subject is dealt with face to face. 
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And from the writer who oan give tu work so 
reaaonably maaonline—ao olear-headed, and, 
in feeling, ao joat—^we ought to reomre, in 
the fntnra, work which ahril hare the merita 
of the preaent piece and none of ita defecta. 

!ne caat of "Tarea” haa, apeaking generally, 
been ehoaen with judgment: even with pene¬ 
tration. I oan indeed conceive an actor letter 
fitted tlum Mr. Canninge to play the clergyman 
who is the heroine’a father. Mr. Canninge 
knowa hia buaineaa—^take^ it aeema to me, the 
ordinary eapable aotor’a view of the matter— 
but ia wi&ont either the make-up, or the 
preaenoe, or the hundred little touohea which 
Buggeat a study from the life. The aympa- 
thetio peraoni^ty of Mr. Grahame and bis 
diametioa in his work enable him to present 
very pleasantly the young doctor who is an 
agent of good throughout the piece; while 
lb. ^meraet, as an agent of evil, comports 
himself witii hardly leas skill. The young 
squire who, notwithstanding his past, loves 
the hermne very thoroughly, ia played by Mr. 
Forbes Bobertaon. This actor—who is not 
undeservedly a favourite of the public—^1 
have never before seen to so great advantage, 
(listing away whatever may have lurked of 
“aesthetic” or mediaeval in gesture or bearing, 
he is, in the second sot especially, singularly 
direct and expressive, joying witih retd 
fordblanees what ia more than a jeuiu premier's 
lole—the rdle of a ffrand premier —with his 
emotions and his past. Mr. Sknest Hendrie, 
as a 'West country labonrer, reminds us 
pleasantly of those agricultural characters who 
were to bring, and who did bring, I think, 
the famous ” scent of the hay across the foot¬ 
lights,” in Mr. Pinero’s first success at the 
St. James’s. A bright young person is 
represented a shade too noisily by M-ss 
Hudspeth, and one or two minor women’s 
parts are played not badly. But the 
public acceptance of the piece, clever and 
well constructed though it is, would have 
been quickly imperilled if there had not been 
thoroughly competent representatives of the 
two chief women. In Miss Hate Borke and 
Hiss Ger^de Kingston such have nn- 
doubte^y been found. The symrathetic 
heroine is, of oonrse. Miss Borke, who now 
unites fire and spontaneity of emotion with 
a grace that is justly popular. There were 
moments of explanation between “Nigel 
Chester” and herself, in which, judged from 
a high standpoint, she was really admirable. 
Miss Borke, at her best times, haa the air of 
setug from her heart; Miss Gertrude King¬ 
ston is rarely invited to act from anything but 
her head. Her exhibition of a character, 
repulsive in the main, and reminding us only 
once in a while of any fellowship with 
humanity, was very distinctly clever. And 
that whi^ dhe had conceived correctly she 
eiecuted with force. Nor was there in 
her performance — strongly marked though 
it was —a h^t of that exaggeration of 
unpleasantness to which she yielded, I 
remember, at the Haymarket 
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STAGE NOTES. 

“8tiu Watxbs Btm Dbbf ”—which, as Mr. 
^vendish Bentinck reminds the public through 
the columns of the St. James’s Oazetle, is one of 
those many plays by the late Mr. Taylor based 


upon French stories—will no doubt be found 
B^^oiently attractive at the Oiiterion Theatre, 
where Mr. Charles 'W’yndham has just revived 
it. Mr. Taylor’s departures from Charles de 
Bemurd's novel were tolerably numerous; and, 
at the last, at aU events, they were important. 
It will be remembered by those who have seen 
the pieoe in times past, either when the Alfred 
Wigans appeared in it, or at some less remote 
date, that there are three important oharaoters 
—Mr. Mildmay and his youngwife, and one 
Mrs. Stemhold. Mr. Charles Wyndham is at 
present the Mr. Mildmay; and if ne ia on actor 
whose qualifications for unlimited boisterons- 
ness are pretty well admitted, he is yet more, 
perhaps, a comedian capable of implying by 
q^t means the possession of strong fewng. 
This feature of his talent stands him in good 
stead in the part of Mildmay. Miss Mary 
Moore’s aptitude for the part of a sympathetic 
heroine hM been proved Mfore the present per- 
formanoe, which, however, cannot lessen the 
reputation she may have gained. As Mrs. 
Stemhold, it is, perhaps, generally ooneeded 
that Mrs. Bemaiti Beere shows some advance 
in originality and power. 

“Hands acboss thx Sba’’ will not be 
played at the Piinoess’s after tins evening 
(SaWday), and on Monday Mr. 'Wilson Barrett 
will appear in “Hamlet.” This favourite actor, 
after giving us twelve nights in the most 
important of his tragic oharaoters, wiU, in 
about a fortnight’s time, appear in a new piece. 
His London season wiU, however, we reg^ to 
say, be comparatively short. There has been 
arranged for Mr. Bairett an extended tour in 
America, which will occupy the whole of the 
autumn and winter. 

“Thx Beqdu’s Diamonds,” by Mr^ J. P. 
Hurst, was tried at the Avenue on Tuesday 
afternoon, and may, perhaps, softer some modi¬ 
fications, appear elMwhere in an evening 
bilL It was well cast: Messrs. W. F. Hawtrey, 
Torke Stephens, Eric Lewis, Sydney Brough, 
and Lewis Waller, and Miss Bose Norieys and 
Miss 'Vanbrugh haring been engaged. 

Miss Bivers— a refined American actress 
from the Boston Museum and other theatres of 
perhaps equal importance—appears now, but 
only upon Saturdays, at the Comique, m the 
oharmmg part of Mrs. Brrol in &e “Little 
Lord Fanntleroy.” To sucoeed Mias Mary 
Borke in a bhanuster curiously fitted to that 
artist’s personality must, for any one, be an 
honourable enter^iae; but Mias Bivera is a 
woman of talent, and her voice has the pathetic 
note without which a performance of me part 
would be as nothing. 

At the time of writing it is considered 
probable that Mr. Hen^ Irving’s re-appear¬ 
ance in “‘Macbeth” will be postponed until 
next wew. The attack of Wyngitis from 
which the swtor has been suffering was induced, 
no doubt, quite as much by the extent of his 
labours in producing the tragedy as by the 
weather nnow which Londoners have recently 
groaned. Meantime, Mr. Hermann Vezin, a 
useful and scholarly exponent of the part of 
the Thane of Cawdor, u filling Mr. Irving’s 
place. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONGBBTS. 

Thx programme of the Popular Concert last 
Saturday afterpoon was most attractive. 
Father Haydn was represented by one of his 
finest Quartets—^the one in C (Cp. 76, No. 3) 
containing the variations on “ God preserve the 
Emperor ”; and Beethoven, by an early work, 
the Septet, and one of his latest pianoforte 
Sonata^ The composer, in his later da;s. 


somewhat despised this muthful production; 
having amoved higher things, he could afford 
to do so. To the public it is, apparently, a 
joy for ever. Mdme. Haas gave a reading of 
the Sonata in A fiat (Op. 11(^ extreoaely good 
in the matter of technique, yet lacUng in 
dignity. Mr. Santley, who was in splendid 
voice, sang Schubert’s “Erl-Eing” and songs by 
Mendelssohn and Hatton. Mr. Sidney Naylor 
deserves a word of praise for his aooompani- 
ments. 

On the fbUowing Monday evening, Mdme. 
Haas and Sig;nor Piatti played Mendelssohn’s 
B flat Sonata for panoforte and violoncello 
(Op. 45), and this el^;ant composition was 
Interpret^ by both artists with much charm 
and refinement. Mdme. Hasw gave, besides, 
Liszt’s transcription of Bach’s great Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor for organ. Her render¬ 
ing of it was dd that oould be desirad so far as 
fingers were concerned. But Bach’s organ 
works, however skilfnl the transoriptions, how¬ 
ever good the pianist, are cold and oolouriess on 
&e pianoforte. Why are they ^owed in a 
Popular programme, when there is no lack of 
genuine pianoforte musio? Not all <ff Bach’s 
Suites Franqaiaes and Suites Fraossiaes have 
been given at these oonoerts. Some of Schu¬ 
bert’s Sonatas still await a hearing; and it 
is more than thirteen years since Weber’s 
Sonata in A flat was performed here. Schn- 
^rt’s Octet was magnificently played by 
Mdme. N6ruda and Messrs. Bies, Straus, 
Lazarus, Paersoh, Wotton, Beynolds, and 
Piatti. Owing to the extreme length of the 
work, Mr. (^ppell has, of late, given three 
movements in the first part of the ^gramme, 
and the others in the second. On Monday, 
however, Aere was no break, and it was 
listened to throughout with twofound atten- 
, tion. The vocalist was Miss H. D'Alton, who 
sang Maud 'White’s “Oome to me in my 
dreams.” 

At the sixth Symphony Oonoert on Tuesday 
evening, an Entr’acte from Weber’s “ The 
Three Pintos” was given for the first time 
in England. This oomio opera was oom- 
menoed by the composer in 1320, but he 
never completed it. In 1824 he writes in a 
letter to Liohtenstmn: " I th'nk as little of the 
Pintos now as of musio in generaL I am quite 
tired of it, and am not uely to undertake 
any more elaborate works in a hnrr;^.” Meyer- 
bew at one time thought of filling up the 
imperfect MS., but reooiled from the difiS.- 
oulty of the task. Aiterwsuds he expressed 
a wish that the late Sir J. Benedict should 
take it up ; but he, too, hesitated. Beoently, 
however, the work baa been completed and 
performed in Germany. The Entr’acte, con¬ 
sisting of two movements in different keys, 
is charming, and the scoring delicate. In 
Mendelssohn’s “ Hear my prayer,” an attrac¬ 
tive feature of the programme, the soprano 
solos were interpret^ with much feeling by 
Mrs. Hensohel; while Mr. MoNanght’s Bow 
and Bromley choir sang the choruses with 
rigour—more, in fact, than was, at times, neces¬ 
sary. Mozart’s “ Jupiter ” Symphony went 
remarkably wdL The oonoert commenced with 
Sohuman’s fine “ Genoveva ” Overture, and 
concluded with a selection from “ Die Meister- 
singer.” 

Mendelasohn’s “ Elijah ” was pven on 
Wednee^y evening at St. James’s HaU, at the 
Novello Oratorio concert. This work is a tower 
of strength, not only at prorinoial festivals, but 
also in the metn^lis. It drew a large and 
en&uaiastio andianoe. The choir sang 
splen^dly; but the orchestza was not aU 
that oomd be desired. Mdmes. Nordica, 


Patey, and Mr. Lloyd were at their best. Mr. 
Henschri’s impersonation of the prophet is 
interesting both vocally and dramatically; but 
I we miss £e rugged earnestness uf Mr. Simtley. 
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OBITUARY. 


fbascis huxffhb. 

ThB of Dr. Frands Hneffer, the mnaioal 
oritio of the TimtB, •which occurred last Sato- 
daTi January 19, was most unexpected. He 
guccazn^d to mi Sitteok of ftftw 

being confined to bi« house for a fortnight. 

Hneffer was bom at Munster in 1845, 
and took up his reddenoe in England in 1869. 
1K« iride sympathies, great inteUectual activity, 
and ready pen soon won for him a position in 
his adopted country both as journalist and 
author. For a short time he was assistant 
editor of the Acadkmt, and he also conta- 
bnted to many other papers. A criti<^ 
edition of the works of Guillem de Oabestanh, 
the troubadour of the twelfth century, for 
which he received the degree of Ph.D. from 
Gottingen, supplied the motive lor his si^ 
sequent book on The Troubadouri (1878). He 
•was an ardent admirer of Wagner, and one 
of his most prominent supporters in this 
country. His Biehard Wagner and the Music of 
the Future was published in 1874; and an excel¬ 
lent biography of the Baireuth master in 1881. 
This latter work was the first of the series of 
‘‘?Bie Great Musicians.” His interesting 
Mueieal Studiee, reprinted from newspapers md 
various periodicals, wpeared in 1880; mey 
-were trandated into llwan and publislied at i 
Milan in 1883. Dr. Hneffer contributed articles 
on Beethoven and other musicians to the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. He 
•wrote the libretti of Dr. Mackenzie’s “Oolomba ” 
(1883) and “ lie Troubadour ” (1886), and of 
Mr. F. H. Cowen’s “ Sleeping Beauty.” He 
has also -written the libretto of a work to be 
performed at the next Leeds festival. His last 
nnportant effort was the translation of the 
Wagner-IJszt Oorrespondenoe (1888); but we 
understand that he has left ready for publica¬ 
tion a book entitled ” Half a Century of Music 
in England,” which will be issued by Messra 
Ohapman & Hadl early next month. 

; K. Hneffer married, in 1872, Oathy, the 
yo-unger daughter of Mr* Ford Madox-Brown. 
He l^vM a -widow, several children, and many 
friends to mourn his loss. 


Aaxmciss. 

London J^ents,Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sob, 
186 Strand, 

Oopiet of ike Aoadbkt con alto he obtained 
every Saturday morning in Edinbttbgh oJ 
Mr. Mfflsrziis; *« Dublih q^Messrs. W. H. 
Smith ahd Sobs; in Mabchkstbb of Mr. 
J. Hbtwood. Ten daye after date ofpuhli- 
cation, in Nbw Yobk, of Messrs. G. P. 
Fothxm'b Sobs. 
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LITERATURE. 

With Sa'di in the Garden; or, The Book of 

Love. By Sir Edwin Arnold. (Trubner.) 

In this volume Sir Edwin Arnold endeavours, 
by presenting a Persian paraphrase amid 
exquisitely appropriate sarronndings, to render 
its charm intelligible to Western readers. 
There is a want of proportion in Eastern 
poetry, an exaggeration of mysticism in its 
mystio masterpieces and of voluptuousness 
in its Anacreontic odes, rather wearisome to 
the noii>oriental mind- Few, I suspect, come 
to the end even of Umar Khayyam’s quatrains 
without a feeling of relief. His rhapsodies of 
love and wine, his delicate wit, his branding 
satire, hie plaintive despondency, make the 
individual epigrams stand out as gems, and 
harmonise well with a cynical mood. Bat to 
be enjoyed by a healthy nature they mpt be 
taken in small quantities. The comparison of 
that Eastern iconoclast to Voltaire always 
seems superficial. The two masters treat the 
same ttiemes in such a way as to produce a 
profoundly difierent effect on the Western 
mind. Umar Khayyam, even at his best, soon 
tires; Voltaire, when near his best, never. 

Is our sense of disproportion in oriental 
poetry the result of transposing it to a false 
perspective ? We pluck its beauties out of 
their soft Eastern setting, and thrust them 
down amid the hard actualities of European 
life. How would Mr Alma Tadema’s Greek 
girls look if dissociated from his marble pave¬ 
ments, and seated with their lyres in ormnlu 
chairs on one of Mr. Orohardson’s parquetry 
floors f Can the exaggerated sentiment which 
we detect in Eastern poetry be toned down, 
and its faults in proportion be remedied, by 
replacing it in its natural surroundings, by 
enahlin g us to listen to Ferdusi in the palace 
of Mahmud, or to Hafiz in the gardens of 
Shiraz? 

To this question Sir Edwin Arnold’s new 
book affords a satisfactory answer. He has 
taken the third chapter of the “ Bostan ” or 
Fruit Ghirden of Sa’di, and recited it by the 
month of a venerable Munshi, amid a scene 
more lovely and more pathetic than ever 
entered the imagination of Sa’di himself—the 
Taj by moonlight, that dream in marble soaring 
up from its ga^en of cypresses and flowers and 
gleaming water, with the Miraa to read, tte 
Saheb to listen, and two accomplished dancing 
girls to enliven the performance by in¬ 
terludes of music and song. ^ It would 
indeed be impossible to conceive a more 
appropriate setting for a poem of Love and 
Death. The surroundings tend, if possible, 
to still further etheiealise an intensely 
ethereal poet. The “ orient pearls at random 
strung,” which Sir William Jones found in 
Hafiz, have, in the Fruit Garden of Sa’di, as 


many hidden meanings to Sir Edwin Arnold 
as if he were an adept in the occult science 
of gems. This method of treatment will com¬ 
mend itself to theosophic students who see in 
Hafiz and Sa’di the prophets of Pantheism 
against Islam, and elaborate their loves and 
revels into the fine spun allegories of Sufiism. 
But in the case of Hafiz we lose sight of the 
real man—of the animal side of a nature 
which broke out in wine-bibbmg and many a 
loose frolic—^if we read all he wrote through 
transcendental spectacles. Hafiz cannot 
always be taken seriously; and ^e indefin¬ 
able charm of his genius consists in the very 
circumstance that he does not always seem to 
know whether he intends to be taken seriously 
or not. “ Sugar-cane Stem,” whom he loved 
and sang, was a girl of unmistakable flesh 
and blood; the liquor which he drank over¬ 
night was not an unfermented beverage, but 
could leave behind a very realistic headache 
for next morning. Sa’di lends himself more 
legitimately to transcendental treatment. 
TtTh earlier odes may deal with the actual 
pleasures of love and life as known to 
ordinary mortals. But his later works are 
unquestionably the outpourings of a saddened 
and chastened heart; of a man worn with 
travel, who had drunk deep of solitude and 
tasted of captivity. Sir Edwin Arnold has 
chosen the true didactic poet of Persia for his 
high discourse in the Taj. The transcenden- 
taUsm of Sa’di is a genuine transcendentalism 
—a trying of pinions in the supreme fights of 
human yearning and of human thought. From 
these materials Sir Edwin Arnold has woven 
a beautiful and masterly poem. Over the 
whole rests the spell of the moonlit mausoleum 
amid the cypresses, as the Munshi expounds 
the 

“ Grave secrets, hid in subtle verse 
Of Hafiz, underneath that merry veil 
Of ‘Taverns,* ‘Wine-Cups,’ and the ‘Magian 
Boy.’ ’• 

Perhaps the most charming part of the book 
is Sir Edwin Arnold’s introductory description 
of the Taj. That wondrous oflering of an 
emperor’s sorrow to the woman he loved 
stands unique among the buildings of the 
world. Artists have painted it, architects 
have praised it, critics have carped at it, 
generation after generation of travellers of 
many nations and creeds have come and stood 
before it, and carried away the memory of the 
most beautiful thing that they have seen in 
their lives. 

‘‘ But the proud passion of an Emperor’s love 
Wrought into living stone,” 
has never been so worthily rendered in verse 
as by the opening passages of this poem. The 
following lines are selected at intervi^, and 
scarcely do justice to the picture which Sir 
Edwin Arnold has drawn with patient hand 
and eye upon the spot. 

“ Ah, the white wonder! have there been who 
came 

And gazed, and laid staff and surveying chain 
Along thy sacred sides. Fairest of fanra! 

Who vdth yard-rule would count the Inches off 
From Aphrodite’s Parian majesty. 

And stretch tape o’er Efiysian asphodel. 

He hath not eyes to see wheee eyes have seen 
The glory of the beauty of the Taj, 

Nor knew and felt, at seeing, how man’s hand 
Comes nearest God's herein, touching His charm 
Of rounded silvery donds in that poued Dome 
Which hangs between the sky’s blue and the 
stream’s. 

• • * * • 


A passion, and a worship, and a faith. 

Writ fast in alabaster. 

• • • • • 

Oh, friends! verse is too bold seeking to tell 
How beautiful this Eastern tomb dom rise. 

How fair by sun or moonlight, how superb 
This house of Love and Death—all lily-white 
In the green garden upon Jumna’s shore ! 

The ci^, swarming past the rivet’s bend. 

Wafts no noise here; far off yon may disoern 
The bridge of boats, the Fort’s red wall, the 
Domes— 

Three pearly foam-belle—sf the Mosque of 
Pearl 

Suspended o’er those distant parapets ; 
Bam-Bagh; the tall palm-grovea by Akbar’s 
grave; 

And Akbat’s judgment-terrace. Here the 
stream— 

Yamuna, silver daughter of the Sun- 
Glides broad and silrat, washing sandy flats 
And ancient water-gates. By avenues 
Of Heem and paha; past low huts of mat. 

Gay painted country-dwellings, topes, and wells. 
Temples, and little shrines where gilded gods 
Squat with crossed legs—Bslkriahna, Ehuinman; 
By pan and bangle Aops, by weaving-grounds. 
By creaking Persian wheels, rice nema, and 
tanka. 

Winds the cantonment-way, made populous 
With tread of patient feet, which come and g;o 
Doing the errands of their placid day. 

You meet the brown-limbed laden coolie girls, 
The ekkas with full freight of pots and wives. 
The camels stalking slow, the palanquins. 

The belted peon, the sweetmeat man, the ox 
Grave-pacing witit his spirting water-skina ; 

The spangled dancing-girls, the fishermen, 
Byr&fie, sepoys, hamtU, jungle-folk, 

The people of an Agra afternoon: 

When, suddenly, wheels stop, bridles are drawn. 
One cries, ‘ The Taj ’ . . . we ‘ Exalted one ’— 
Q.ueen of her Sultan’s heart, and Hindustan— 
Here by her lord and lover laid to sleep. 

And here, too, sleeps the stately lang who 
planned 

This splendour tor his sorrow. * • * 

‘‘ First a proud archway, reared of rosy stone 
Banded vnth marble; a frontal wall 
Crowned by low cupolas. The demi-vanlt 
Of entry towers tdolt, framing huge space 
Of azure heaven, broad groined inth span and 
rib 

In marbles brown and white. • • • 

“ • • • Through the vaulted door opens to sight 
A Morions garden, green for ever green. 

Since hither comes no harsh or biWig time. 

With cypress intermixed ranged all the way 
Cn either border of the broad! paved path. 

Like sentinels of honour. From the gate 
Straight to the threshold of the Taj Mahal 
Those trees of mourning marshall you. • • * 

‘‘ Led thus by sombre oypreiaes anl lines 
Of dancing water-jets, a;M lillied tanks. 

And glistmiing garaen-causeway, the goK lights 
On that great tomb, rising prodigious, atiU, 
Matchless, perfect in form, a mh^e 
01 grace, and tenderness, and symmetry. 

Pearl pure against We sapphire of the akf." 
Space precludes us from quoting the finely 
wrought picture of the Taj itself whi(W 
follows. For much as we fe^ the injustice 
of selecting individual lines in trying to give 
some idea of its approach, the wrong would 
be greater if the process were extended 
to a building whose essential feature is an 
exquisite and a perfect unity. The main 
body of thepoem consists of recitals from Sa’di’s 
Fruit Garden undmr the shadow of the Taj— 
a poetical paraphrase in regard to which Sir 
Edwin Arnold makes ample and well-earned 
acknowledgements to the prose-rendering by 
Captain Wilberforce Clarke. Those who 
desire to acquaint themselves with the most 
graceful form which can be given to esoteric 
Sufiism, should study these poems. The 
multitude of readers, who tue the East 
less seriously, will ^d them full of that 
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gentle mingling of realism and reflection, at 
once dreamer and despondent yet warm and 
human, which has giren the Persian poets 
of the twelfth to the fourteenth oentnries 
their subtle hold upon Americans and English* 
men of our own day. Kor upon the 'Western 
races of mankind only. Por a semi-religious 
semi-literary society of Hindus has just pub* 
liriied, at Braares, an edition of Sa’di’s other 
great collection of poems—The Gulistan or 
Bose Guden. The appearance of a Muham¬ 
madan masterpiece under the auspices and at 
the expense of a Hindu assoeiation in the 
Sacred City of the Hindus is truly a sign of 
the times. Nor is it less signiflcant that the 
Persian poet is rendered by the Hindu society 
not into Hindi, but, in the words of the title- 
page, is faithfully translated into English.” 

It is scarcely possible to open Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s rersion of Sa’di without finding some¬ 
thing that one would like to quote. Here are 
the fint rerses from the long poem on “ The 
True Lorer,” in which, of course, the esoteric 
school see a more transcendental meaning eren 
than that which lies on the surface, and which 
may well enough suffice for us. 

« Fair go the days of them that drink Lore’s wiue, 
and maddening ! ’Tis a bliss divine, 
Whether they softer separation’s anguish, 

Or taste propinquity’s sweet medicine. 

” Earth’s kingdoms shunning, these true Saltans 
be! 

Bags of the prison wearing, these pass free 
In changeless royal robes mvlaiUe, 

For oniein’B sake enduring poverty.” 

In a similar vein another poem runs: 

” Shonners of earth there be beneath our sky. 

Half angels, half wood creatorea, wild and shy; 
Like those, they rest not from remembenog 
Heaven. 

Like those, by day and night from men they fly. 
“ No expectation of the people’s praise 
Have these. Enough that Ood accepts their 

ways. 

Enough He holds them dear. His Oarvishes 
Who without wool or waist cord pass pure 
days.” 

“The True Lover,” ” The Passionate Pil¬ 
grim,” “The Bountiful Giver,” who gives 
his “The Alchemyst” who throws his 
last piece of gold into the erucible—every 
type of unconquerable belief and of unshaken 
fidelity pass as a long procession of The 
Faithful through these poems. The perusul 
of them has something of the eflect of a 
change of climate. We open the book, and 
forthwith leave behind our modem practical 
life, to find ourselves in a spiritual region of 
yearning, and ecstaoy, and high-strung devo- 
titm. 'We elose it, and come back to our 
work-a-day world with a feeling as it we had 
been breathing a softer and purer air. 

'W. W. Hokibb. 


A Mtmoir of Hmry Brad$haw. By G. W. 

Prothero. (Eegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

<< T^oex who felt the obartB of Henry Brad¬ 
shaw’s personal presence will most easily 
understand the difficulty of presenting to 
those who did not know him gn adequate 
portrait of his character.” Thus whites Mr. 
Prothero in the preface to his memoir. 'Tet 
the portrut he gives of this quiet man of 
books, with his wide heart and strong 
intellect, with his quaint, loveable hobits— 
‘‘hie very faults hM something loveable in 


them”—^will attract wide sympathy outside, 
the number of his personal friends. Those 
who never knew the wealth of his friendship 
will readily redise with Mr. Prothero’s 
guidance the genial scholar mid the litter of 
his books and papers, surrounded by all sorts 
and conditions of men: 

‘‘ He never seemed to select his friends; they 
were drawn to him by some mysterious affinity, 
having often nothing in common but their 
liking for him. Athletes and students, senior 
claasKa and pollmen, young dandies with 
faultless collars, and sizars whose outward man 
told only too plainly of the res anguota doni, 
distinguished persons whose name was in every 
one’s mouth, together with the retiring and 
unknown, sat on the same sofa and forgot their 
differences in the halo of his presence.” 

That much of Henry Bradshaw’s influence was 
personal, and not the outcome of his writings, 

IS clearly brought out by this memoir. We 
see large schemes of work planned—editions 
of Chaucer and WycUf, histories of early 
rinting, of breviaries or cathedral statutes— 
ut little apparently completed. Masses of 
material are coUectM into voluminous note¬ 
books stretching over a long range of years; 
bibliography and palaeography become scienoes 
in the master-mind, ready to reveal the 
history of the past; the linguistic know¬ 
ledge and the topographical knowledge et 
MSB. and books widen with the years, till 
the late Cambridge librarian seemed able 
to lay his hand on any written or printed 
mattw the student saight require wherever it 
might be preserved in Europe, and in addi¬ 
tion to rood it, when he had taken it up. The ] 
whole apparatus possible to the man of learn¬ 
ing was oollected to an extent which surprised 
even the moat specialised of foreign seholars; 
and then, with his task apparently scarcely 
begun, Henry Bradshaw dies, and his bio¬ 
grapher can only set as his epitapb the lines: 

‘‘ This high man, with a great thing to pursue. 
Dies ere he knows it.” 

It seems to be the sad fate of mortals that each 
should plough and sow, but when the harvest 
is ripe, the sower be not there to reap where 
none but he can gamer for the after-time. 
Many years it may be before the field is tilled 
again, and a like fata may perchance meet 
the new worker. What a small fraction of 
men’s knowledge is ever handed down in 
books, what stores are made and lost in eaoh 

E eneration, only to be remade and lest again 
i the next! 

Mr. Prothero endeavours to explain the 
paudty of Bradshaw's published work by his 
‘ ‘ proorastination ”—a peculiar kind of ‘ ‘ cbronio 
paralysis of the will,” such as Bradshaw 
described himself as affiieted with when he 
was asked to return an interesting book. But 
there seems to have been other more potent 
causes at work—foremost, his determination 
never to take anything at secondhand,” as 
he said himself of accounts of books given 
by bibliographers whom the majority would 
implicitly follow. Henry Bradshaw always 
doubted till he had handled book or MS. 
himself; and if he did not then correct 
others’ accounts, he invariably added new 
and often important features which had 
hitherto escaped notice. In the next place, 
we have the time taken up by his duties 
as nniverrity librarian, which post he occu¬ 
pied from 1867 to the time of his death. 


It would appear that he frequently thought 
of resigning his post with the object of giving 
undivided attention to his literary researches. 
Thus he writes in 1877; 

<‘ I cannot go on at the library much longer, 
and then, if I live, I ought to bring out some 
of the many things for which I have been 
collecting materials all these years; otherwise 
they will never come to anything.” 

His duties as librarian were incompatible with 
much private work; yet, when we read of 
the oftirepeated help to other students, we 
cannot but feel that his devotion to those 
duties enabled him to do more real work 
—unselfish work—for aftertime than if he 
had published a complete edition of Chaucer. 

A friend remembers taking to him a version 
of a mediaeval Latin hymn printed from a 
Cambridge M3., with a view to the eluci¬ 
dation of certain obscure passages. Brad- 
riisw made several suggestions, and next day 
sent a German reprint of the MS. Most of 
the suggestions appeared as footnotes to the 
text, but the fly-leaf bore a dedication to 
“ Henry Bradshaw.” This we believe to be 
only one out of several German works dedi¬ 
cated to him for the really editorial help he 
had given in their production. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
because Bradshaw did not live to fulfil all 
the great schemes of work he had planned 
In his earlier years he yet left no contribu¬ 
tions to his ^vourite studies. Even the 
published pnp^ u bibliography of which 
Mr. Prothero gives in Appendix iu., represent 
no small amount of origin work and sound 
criticism. The bibliography ought, perhaps, 
to have included the “ Half-Ceutury of Notes 
on the Day-book of John Dome,” which Mr. 
Prothero refers to on pp. 319-320. These 
manuscript notes presented to Mr. Madan 
have been reproduoM in facsimile; and besides 
their interest to Henry Bradshaw’s personal 
friends, owing to the circumstances of their 
origin, they contain a mine of lore with 
regard to mediaeval writers and their works. 

The diversity as well as depth of Bradshaw’s 
researches are well brought out in Mr. 
Prothero’s eleventh chapter, which contains a 
survey of his literary labours in various 
branches of study: 

‘‘ The chief of these branches were bibliography, 
especially, perhsM, that of Irish literature; 
palaeography, and the study of manuscripts in 
genered; Oeltio antiquities; ecclesiastical anti¬ 
quities, particularly mediaeval service-books 
and cathedral organisation; early English 
literature, especially the works of Ohanoer; 
and the early history of printing ” (p. 338). 

One of Mr. Bradshaw’s “ discoveries ” seems 
to have escaped Mr. Prothero’s notice, and 
Is of sufficient importance to be recorded 
here. 'We refer to the fragments of an 
Antwerp edition of Hinrek van Alkmer’s 
version of Ueitiaert, published by Gerar Leue, 
in the eighties of the fifteenth century. These 
important fragments are now in the Cambridge 
Library. They demonstrate with absolute 
completeness tW the Low German Beinke 
Yos—well known to English readers from 
Goethe’s translation—^had its origin in Hinrek 
van Alkmer’s work, thus completing the last 
link of the chain from Goethe to the early 
mediaeval Latin fabulists 
Altbongh, as a boy, Bradshaw had an 
instinctive love of books, yet his twdoacy 
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towards mediaeval studies appears to have 
become definite daring the year of his school* 
mastership at St. Columba’s. "While aroused, 
as all men of that day were, by the ritualistic 
controversies, while sympathising to a very 
great extent with a movement which at least 
brought a more accurate historical soholanhip 
into the Church, he was yet not carried away 
by the theological torrent. It taught him to 
appreciate and understand the spirit and the 
work of the “ dark ages,” but it left him free 
from the dogmatism of any Church party. 
When we examine Bradshaw’s Irish acquaint¬ 
ances and consider the influence they each 
may have had on the direction of his 
studies, we are compelled to attribute a 
very large share to his friend Dr. Todd 
Dr. Todd belonged to the same school as 
Mr. M aitla n d, and was one of those scholarly 
Churohmen and historians whom to have 
produced is the special merit of the High 
Church movement. Incited to hlstori^ 
investigation by the various astounding myths 
which, since the age of the Beformation, have 
enveloped the origin of Waldensian, Lollard, 
and other sects, these High Church scholars, 
notwithstanding their party prejudices, suc¬ 
ceeded in throwing a reed historical light 
upon many difficult periods of mediaeval 
development. Their “appeal to history” 
might indeed be for party purposes; but their 
researches into original sources were almost 
invariably marked by real scholar^ip and 
erudition. It is these latter elements of their 
work which drew Bradshaw into such inti¬ 
mate relations with them. He appreciate 
their methods and imbibed their tastes, 
although he gradually ceased to have any 
warm interest in their special doctrines. To 
the end he remained a keen friend of many 
of the party, as he would have been to 
members of any party whose work he recog¬ 
nised to contain elements of genuine research. 

When Bradshaw met Dr. Todd, the latter 
had already published, with introduction and 
notes, Wycliffite MSS., he had edited 

the Irish version of Nennius’s history, and 
was already busy with his Mymnt of tho 
AtUiont Church of InUmd. Although it was 
not till ten years later that Dr. Todd’s JBookc 
of the Vaudoic appeared, still his earlier 
writings exhibit tr^s of Waldensian studies. 
FioaUy, his catalogue of printed books in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, gives 
evidence cf his bibliographical interests. 
Thus we may see as it were in Dr. Todd the 
focus of the divergent lines of Bradshaw’s 
own studies. The debt of Dr. Shirley to 
Bradshaw for aid in his basic researches in the 
field of Wycliffite literature is referred to by Mr. 
Brothero on pp. 118-19. The delight he took in 
the steady p^uction of Dr. Fumivall’s Wyclif 
Society was great, and he was one of the few 
loholan who had not only read the Trialoguo, 
hut eonld give an intelligible account of 
Wjolil’s metaphysics. Of Bradshaw’s know- 
>ed^ of mediimval hymns and sequences, we 
^hove Mr. Weale could give ample evidence. 
Brndahaw seemed to know his Dtmiel and 
Mono by heart. Of his Taudois researches 
»e have not only evidence in his discovery of 
the long-lost Morland manuscripts, but in the 
met that he could translate Vaudois at sight— 
umething more important than distinguuh- 
it from Spanish. Indeed, there are few 
drench or Italian scholars who have taken 


part in the recent revival of Yaudois studies 
who do not acknowledge their indebtedness to 
Bradshaw. Mr. Frothero does not lay too 
much stress on the results of Bradshaw’s 
determination of the date of La Nohla 
Ltygon when he writes: 

“It was thus placed beyond doubt that the 
date of the poem was the fifteenth, instead of 
the twelfth, century (p. 88). . . . Under 

these blows the foundation on which the 
supposed smtiquity of Waldensian Calvinism 
had so largely r^ed crumbled away. The 
philological importance of the change of date 
need hwdly be pointed out (p. 88).” 

M. Comba’s recent attempt to upset Brad¬ 
shaw’s results can hardly be treated as 
serious. 

Nennius was not improbably the starting- 
point of Bradshaw’s investigations with 
regard to the Arthurian legends, and thence, 
indirectly, of his Celtic studies. He would 
often say that till the relationship of the 
Breton and Welsh languages and folklore was 
more fully elucidated it was idle to hope for 
a solution of the Arthurian problems. It was 
his knowledge of Gildas and Nennius which 
brought him later into contact with Prof. 
Mommsen. And the samples of Bradshaw’s 
letters to the German scholar which Mr. 
Frothero prints are (pp. 314-5) strikingly 
oharaoteristio of Bradshaw’s readiness to place 
his own results at the service of anyone who 
could value them: 

“ Bo not scruple to ask any number of ques¬ 
tions about the manuscripts which you think I 
may be able to answer for you. It will be no 
loss, much less waste, of time, to me; for I 
have longed for years past to find some one 
who will work at these books with grounded 
intelligence, and it is a real happiness to have 
lived to find the man.” 

Thus, if, as seems highly probable, much of 
Bradshaw’s after-work was due to the in¬ 
centive of Dr. Todd—including, perhaps, his 
increased interest in Irish books—^it will be 
evident that his year of school-work at 
St. Columha’s was indirectly of service, 
although he himself looked back upon it 
with feelings of aversion. Of the origin of 
the Chaucer studies we have not any clear 
history. Bradshaw iqipears to have read the 
poet with avidity as a boy ; but between his 
school days at Eton and 1864 Mr. Frothero 
gives us no evidence as to the course of his 
work. Possibly his study of Wyclif’s ver¬ 
nacular works led him again to the fount 
of English undeflled. The sketch, however, 
of the Chaucer researches in chap. xi. (pp. 
346 et ooq.) is very interesting, and we find 
Prof, ten Brink hearing equal testimony to 
Henry Bradshaw’s scholarship and to his 
generosity. 

The opportunity of pursuing investigation 
in these various branches was afforded by the 
unique post which Bradshaw held from 1856 
to 1864 in the University Library. This post 
gave him a considerable amount of leisure 
and also turned his thoughts towards biblio¬ 
graphy and typography. At this time he 
began to be an authority on Caxton, and 
Caxton led him to the Dutch printers. Hmre it 
is, perhaps, that he has been of most singular 
service to the University Library. Through his 
influence that library now possesses a museum 
of Dutch ^pography nnpaiallelled in this 
country, and, perhapi^ only second to the 
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Boyal Libra^ of the Hague. It is arranged 
on the principle on which Bradshaw always 
insisted, namely the classification by printm 
and towns. This is, as all those who have 
touched upon esrly printing will admit, the 
only scientific method of classification. The 
scattering of the ineunabula through a gigantic 
general catalogue, as is done in the British 
Museum, is hopelessly unscientific. It is 
impossible to discover all the output of a 
particular press unless the titles of the works 
are known; and what Bradshaw vrrote, not a 
word too strongly, in 1870 still remains true: 
“ What I want is to ask if you can give me any 
encouragement to hope that some steps will be 
taken towards a systmatio method of dealing 
with the vast treasures which the Museum 
oontainB in the way of fifteenth-oentnry books ? 
.... Of all the national libraries I have any 
knowledge of—Paris, Brussels, the Hague, 
Copenhagen, Vienna, and our own — the 
Musenm u the only one where one can get no 
information, except as it were hy accident, as to 
what specimens of early presses are to be seen 
there ” (p. 206). 

The result of the existing system is that 
some of the valuable early printed fragments 
appear to be catalogued solely under “Jesus 
Christ ” ! 

From the Dutch presses, Henry Bradshaw’s 
system led him up the Rhine to Cologne, and 
here his favourite printers were Arnold ter 
Huemen, Ulric Zel, and Nicholas Gotz, in 
whom he found traces of Dutch influence. 
But the magnitude of the typographical pro¬ 
blems in Germany appalled him; and, although 
he did much for Mainz and Btrassburg, he 
does not appear to have crossed over to the 
watershed of the Danube, or put his general 
lists of printers or the work of their presses 
into the same definite form as he gave to the 
Dutch publications in Mr. Conway’s Wood~ 
cuittro of the Netherlands. Fossibly the 
“ thirty-two stout note-books ” in the Univer¬ 
sity Library will prove on examination that 
he went farther towards a classifioatioa of the 
German ineunahula than Mr. Frothero seems 
to indicate. 

As a great number of early printed books 
are devotional works, it is not surprising that 
a study of early printing should have 
strengthened Bradshaw’s interest in mediaeval 
service-books, and so in all matters of church 
ritual and discipline. Mr. Frothero mentions, 
in chapter xi., the chief contributions Brad¬ 
shaw made to these subjects—^notably, his 
bibliographical lists attached to the Cam¬ 
bridge edition et the Sarum Breviary, and 
his important, if not completed, inquiries 
into the history of cathedral statutes. "We 
must not, however, follow him into these 
interesting points of historical investigation, 
nor into the manner in which he contributed 
to Celtic research through the medium of 
Mr. Whitley Stokes and Dr. Wassersohleben. 
We must content ourselves with quoting two 
remarks: 

“His liturgical attainments were something 
extraordinary. One had to go back to the 
Benedictine ritualists of the beginning of the 
last century to find his equal ” (p. 343). 

“ It is hardly too much to say that he almoet 
le-disoovered the Breton language (p. 338).” 

We have sufficiently indicated the wide 
extent of Bradshaw’s studies and the real 
magnitude of the work he accomplished. 
Those interested in the like problems will 
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undoubtedly lead this memoir for the light it 
throws on Henry Bradshaw’s views on many 
difficult points of criticism. But those who 
are not scholars hy profession ought also to 
read Mr. Brothero’s volume in order to 
measure the pure, unselfish character of this 
muTi of hooks. The perusal will enable 
them to understand better the noble qualities 
which often underlie the outer garb of learn* 
ing. Mr. Frothero portrays for us a man 
who must have left a strong personal infiuence 
towards straightforward action, tolerant 
opinion, and honest hard work. The loss to 
Cambridge through his death becomes still more 
apparent as we read these pages than it did 
even iii the brief memoirs which appeared in 
February, 1886. Let us hope that the 
“ Darwinlike men ” of whom he speaks in a 
letter of 1882 have at least entered the gap, 
if they cannot fill it. X. 


TAt LttUr and th» Spirit. Bampton Lec¬ 
tures for 1888. By Robert Edward 
Bartlett. (London: Rivingtons) 

Reueuberiho the somewhat narrow conditions 
of the Bampton Foundation, and that it has 
been in existence for more than a century, it 
seems a little curious that a subject coming 
so close to the terms of the original founda¬ 
tion, and capable of such brilliant and fruitful 
treatment, as that chosen by Mr. Bartlett 
should not have occupied the attention of 
previous lecturers. Certain aspects of the 
general theme have no doubt already secured 
consideration. Conybeare, in 1824, dwelt on 
the allegorical interpretation of Scripture. 
Hampden, in 1832, in those famous lectures 
which are still remembered, as well for the 
controversy which they raised as for the 
melancholy exhibition of derioal bigotry 
which they revealed, showed how scholas¬ 
ticism tended to engender a combination of 
literalism and materialism in which the spirit 
of Christianity was wholly lost. Again, the 
lectures of 1851 by the late H. B. Wilson, 
approaching the subject from a different 
stimdpoint, dwelt on the ideological aspect 
of creeds and formularies as well as of certain 
historical phases of Christianity. It was an 
eloquent plea—conceived in a genuinely 
Pauline spirit—of the worth of the spirit 
above the letter. In the lectures of last year 
Mr. Bartlett has taken up the whole subject, 
as^ I have remarked, for the first time, and 
with demsive and conspicuous success. 
Approaching the question with a due sense of 
its supreme importance, as well as with 
independence of judgment and competent 
learning, he has treated it in a broad and 
comprehensive as well as Christian spirit, so 
that his lectures may fairly claim—what 
cannot be conceded to those of the majority of 
his predecessors—the permanent position of a 
valuable exposition of Christian troth. 

He begins his first, or introductory, lecture 
with St. Paul. To have given his work a 
philosophical as well as theological complete¬ 
ness he might, in my opinion, have started 
earlier both in time and mattw. He might 
at least have glanced in a few prefatory 
remarks on the genesis of the dualism—letter 
and spirit Had he done so, some manifesta¬ 
tions in its later development would already 
have received approximate elucidation, and 


he might have claimed whatever merit may 
be assigned to starting his theme ab ovo. 

As indicated by the words themselves, the 
correlation of spirit and letter emerges first 
in language and the inevitable relations of 
thought and speech. It is obvious that the 
letter—^the spoken or written word—should 
have au immediate connexion with the thought 
of which it purports to be the outcome. It 
is equally obvious, on a consideration of the 
nature of the human mind, that sneh a con¬ 
nexion should be not always determinable or 
homogeneous. Indeed, the fact that lan¬ 
guage is an intercommunication between two 
minds or intelligent spirits necessitates a two¬ 
fold relation of spirit and letter. There is 
first the degree in which the letter represents 
the mind of the speaker, and next there is 
the measure in which that mind is truly 
reproduced in the hearer. In either case the 
relation between letter and spirit may be in¬ 
congruous to a greater cr less extent, even 
though the incongruity cannot be easily 
determinable in precise terms. Thus the 
letter can never be more than the humble, 
facile, and unsatisfactory servitor of the spirit, 
so that to represent language as commen¬ 
surate with thought, and its complete adequate 
exposition, must be described as a reductio ad 
abiurdum of philological enthusiasm. 

Mr. Bartlett, as I have said, takes up the 
dualism as it is presented in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Little fanlt can be found with his 
exegesis. More clearly than most Pauline 
expositors, he has seen how utterly opposed 
St. Paul was not only to the letter of the 
Mosaic law, but to all external standards of 
truth whatsoever. It is an interesting specu¬ 
lation what St. Paul would have said of the 
document^ and literary sources of Christian 
truth which began to prevail towards the 
end of the second century a.i>. It is quite 
clear that he never contemplated a Christianity 
that should be dependent on written docu¬ 
ments. As Mr. Bartlett summarises his 
teaching: 

“ The kingdom of God does not consist in any¬ 
thing outward, not in Church government, not 
in apostolical succession, not in Catholic ritual, 
but in righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost ” (p. 23). 

We cannot gather from his Epistles what he 
would have said of the sources of Christian 
teaching and forms of Christian worship, as 
Christianity was carried further down the 
stream of time. Probably, with his own con¬ 
ceptions of the imminence of the second 
advent, the question did not suggest itself to 
him. The failure of the Quakers and similtu: 
sects to found an organisation without autho¬ 
ritative external standards may be accepted 
as the verdict of human nature and history 
on the possibility of realising the Pauline 
ideal in all its purity. Indeed, we must 
thank the letter of his own Epbtles for that 
very exposition of its relation to the spirit 
which 1^ so often opened men’s eyes to new 
visions of Christian truth, and which has been 
received with acclamation by the noblest 
minds that have adorned our common faith. 

Passing from St. Paul Mr. Bartlett discusses 
the relation of letter and spirit in Biblical 
exegesis, wherein he demands a liberty of 
interpretation which should satisfy every sane 
and serious thinker. Iq his application of his 
theme to the Church, Mr. Bartlett has a few 


remarks which read like a satirical comment 
on the proceedings of the late Pan-Anglican 
Synod: 

“ Can we look at Christendom as it at present 
exists, and believe that, while the Eastern 
Church is a legitimate branch of the Church 
OathoUc, the non-episcopal commuuities of the 
West, with their manifold activities, their close 
contact with the life and thought of the pre¬ 
sent day, are outside the pale ? ” (p. 97). 

The lecturer is even still more frank and 
outspoken when he comes to deal with letter 
and spirit in the Sacraments, and in Christian 
worship. His plea, in every case, for the 
superiority of spirit to letter is eloquently 
m^e, in entire harmony with the spirit of 
Christ himself, and from that and every 
standpoint wholly unanswerable. Nor dare 
we say that his appeal is either supetfiuous 
or untimely. In view of the teaching that 
is promulgated with increasmg extravagance 
from so many hundred pulpits of the National 
Church, it is like a breath of a mountain 
breeze to be told that 

“ the essence of the Eucharist lies not in the 
mere ceremonial observance, but in the spirit 
of devotion to Christ, and of hopeful looking 
for his kingdom and of brotherly helpfulness 
to our fellowmen, and these things depend not 
on the hour of celebration but on the attitude 
of the heart towards God” (p. 170). 

The last lecture, which deals with “the 
Church of the Future,” is an eloquent and 
irresistible plea for growth in Christian 
theology and for Christian activity of all 
kinds. I had made sundry extracts from 
this lecture, but am unable to find room for 
them. Applying the subject of the lecture, 
I may be permitted to say that the litoral 
evidence already conveyed by the above 
quotations is a sufficient attestation of its 
liberal and genuinely Christian tpirit. 

I have already incidentally glanced at the 
opportune appearance of Mr. Bartlett’s lec¬ 
tures. Probably some of the literalists and 
materialists whose position it demolishes so 
effectually will put in their customary plea 
as to the importance of the letter and symbol 
in order to prevent the spirit falling into 
extravagance. At present, however, that 
does not seem to be the danger from which 
the English Church requires all the protec¬ 
tion her saner members can give. Our most 
marked tendencies are towards a literalism 
and sacerdotalism in which the spirit of 
Christianity seems like^ to be completely 
submerged and lost. 1 commend to the 
attention of such letter-worshippers the 
following anecdote, related in the recently 
published life of Robertson of Irvine. Admit¬ 
ting that the truth in certain Romanist 
legends lay more in the fiction or moral than 
in the fact or alleged story, he proceeds: 

“ I know some wise good people insist on 
separating the fact from the fiction, and throw¬ 
ing the latter away. But that may be the best 
of it—most likely is. They remind one of the 
ladies of England, who, when tea was first 
brought to t& country, infused it, and then 
poured off the dusky brown water and ate the 
leaves with butter.” 

If we substitute spirit and letter for fiction 
and fact, the anecdote may well apply to 
certain prevalent customs and prejudices in 
the English Church. Here, too, the spirit, 
purport, and truth of Christianity is thrown 
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vmj, and the literal reridnum, solid and 
innaMtions, is serred in its stead--«l 80 “ irith 
butter.” 

John Owbn. 


The Alphabet of Eeonomie Science. By Philip 
H. Wiokste^. (Uacmillan) 

J. B. Sat has said too sweepingly “ On 
s’est 6gare en 6oonomie politique toutes les 
fois qn’on a touIu s’en rapporter aux calculs 
mathematiques.” J. B. Say himself e’eet igare 
seriously in his exposition of the relations 
between utility and value. And it may safely be 
affirmed that this important subject can never 
be apprehended perfectly without the aid of 
the oonoeptions at least, if not the symbols, 
which are furnished by matbematics. Sydney 
Smith was justified in leaving the Politicu 
Economy Club upon the ground, as the story 
goes, that there was nobody there who could 
explmn value. There was nobody anywhere 
in what may be called tbe pre-Jevonun era. 
Jevons was the foremost, if not the very first, 
who introduced the ideas appropriate to the 
subject. But Jevons’s Theory, fenced round 
with formidable symbols, is hardly accessible 
“ to the general.” The mathematical key of 
this economic treasure is furnished by Mr. 
Wioksteed. A considerable part of his book 
is devoted to explaining what is meant by a 
“ differential coefficient.” Nowhere else can 
the student of economics find ready to hand 
exactly the sort and amount of mathematical 
knowledge which he requires. Mr. Wicksteed 
brings the science of Jevons down to earth. 
How many tedious controversies about value 
might have been cut short, if the disputants 
bad seized the points which he puts so 
clearly! How much more economic science 
is contained in this little textbook than in 
almost all the ponderous mass of German 
literature which relates to the theory of worth! 
We, of course, except the quasi-mathematical 
school founded by Menger, the “ Graecos qui 
vera requirunt.” 

Our author appears to us to be particu* 
larly qualified to act the part of mediator 
between abstract science and human dealings. 
Gossen and some other mathematical path- 
breakers have been deficient in humour, and 
hardly enough in touch with real life. But 
Mr. Wicksteed is not a man of one idea. 
His economic illustrations would be valuable, 
even apart from his mathematical theory. 
Among many shrewd and original remarks 
the following may be instanced: 

" It is rather unfortunate for the advance of 
economic science that the class of persons who 
study it do not as a rule belong to the class in 
whow daily experience its elementary principles 
receive the sharpest and most emphatic illustra¬ 
tions. For example, few students of economics 
am obliged to r^Use from day to day that a 
night’s lodging and a sapper possess utilities 
that fluctuate with extraordinary rapidity; 
and tbe tramps who, towards nightfall, in the 
possession of twopence each, make a rush on 
suppers and sleep out if the thermometer is at 
and make a rush on the beds and go 
•upperless if it is at SO", have paid little 
attoi^n to the economic theories which their 
experience illustrates.” 

Again, it is well said: 

The reply, ‘We don’t make up ha’poths,’ which 
camps the purchasing ardour of the youth 


of Northern England, is constantly made by 
nature and by man to the economist who 
tries to apply the doctrine of continuity to the 
case of individuals.” 

We do not remember to have seen it 
remarked before that in the case of 
“ presents ” consisting of objects which no 
sane person is expect to buy for himself,” 
tbe ordinary relation between the value of a 
product and the pleasure which it affords to 
the consumer does not hold. Mr. Wicksteed 
does good service to science in exposing the 
fallacy of the optimist orthodox doctrine that 
the commodities most desired by the com¬ 
munity are sure to be producM under a 
rigime of competition. He proves, in 
defiance of popular political economy, that 
“the conformity of the net result to any 
principle of jusUce or of public good would 
depend on initial conditions prior to all 
exchange.” With equal rigour he follows 
out the postulates of the Socialists to their 
remote consequences. 

The difficnltiss of Mr. Wicksteed’s task 
have been increased by the narrowness of his 
limits. His treatise is the alpha and beta, 
but hardly the omega, of economic science. 
It is soaro^y possible to discuss value apart 
from production. But our author has allowed 
himself only one or two short excursions into 
the latter field. His analogy of Bobinson 
Crusoe, distributing his labours so as to 
maximise his gratifications, is well conceived, 
but must be applied with caution to a regime 
where a division of labour prevails. Perhaps, 
as to the relations of value and labour, our 
author would have done well to strike out 
independently of Jevons. At another pobt, 
we could have wished that he had kept at a 
greater distance from his distinguished guide. 
We allude to the case of bargain between two 
individual dealers in the absence of competi¬ 
tion. It appears to us that Jevons here goes 
to the very edge of a certain pitfall, and 
that Mr. Wicksteed goes one step further. 
He teaches that in general, and with one 
unimportant exception, the contract l^tween 
such isolated pi^es is determinate in the 
same sense as the rate of exchange in a 
perfect market. But, as Jevons admits in 
his latest work, and as, among our rising 
economists, Mr. Price has most clearly pointed 
out, the bargain between individuals and com¬ 
binations is net governed by the ordinary law 
of market. There is a “ Spielraum,” as the 
Austrian school have it, in which the interests 
of the contraotmg parties play, undetermined 
by any economic law. To ignore this property 
is not consistent with mathematical precision. 
But let not the reader be alarmed by the 
severity of this criticism. The weak point, 
which it is our duty to indicate, is not like 
the link of the proverbial chain. The 
doubtful passage lies quite apart from the 
general course of the reasoning. The little 
slip may entirely be avoided by skipping or 
skimming the last three or four pages of the 
book. We are not precluded from judging 
that, on the important subject which this 
manual introduces, it is the best educational 
treatise known to us. 

P. Y. Edokwobth. 


NEW NOVEIS. 

The Story of Helen JDavenant. By Violet 

Fane. In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Beyond Cloudland, By 8. M. Crawley 

Boevey. In 2 vols. (Alexander Gardner.) 

Her Lott Run. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter 

R. D. Forbes. In 2 vols. (White.) 

The Ohoet of Dunhoy Cattle. By Hnberto. 

In 2 vols. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Young Maidt and Old. By Clara Louise 

Burnham. (Triibner). 

On the Wrong Taek. By A. E. Wilton. 

(Bristol: Arrowsmitb.) 

My First Offer, By Basil Blackett. 

(Burnet.) 

YAs Story of Helen Davenant is the strongest 
novel that “ Violet Fane ” has yet written. 
Singularly enough, too, it is strongest where 
hitherto her writing has been weakest. She 
has frequently endeavoured to construct an 
attractive plot, but she has never achieved a 
genuine success until now. The Story of 
Helen Davenant cannot be better described 
than as a feat in literary natation. “ Violet 
Fane” precipitates herself into the whirl¬ 
pool-rapids of mesmerism and clairvoyance, 
and yet she contrives to struggle through 
them to land in such a way as to suggest the 
suspicion that occultism is simply one of her 
stage properties. Be that as it may, neither 
Mies Braddon, nor the author of The House on 
the Marsh, could have contrived a more in¬ 
genious story than that of Helen Davenant— 
an impressionable girl, who is mesmerised into 
manmge with a mysterious prince who has, 
in ,hi8 turn, been mesmerised into murder 
by his sister, “the superior fiend” of the 
two. There is a subsidiary problem to bo 
solved—the question of the paternity of 
Helen Davenant. The solution of this 
problem is well managed, thanks to certain 
letters which make their appearance in the 
beginning of the book. But it is repulsive and 
superfiuous. The tracing home of the murder 
he con^tted to Helen’s unfortunate prince 
is—talisman, Hebraism, and dl—as closely- 
linked a chain of plot as has ever been 
manufactured. The Story of Helen Davenant 
is not remarkable in the department of 
character-study. Both her husband and her 
lover are phantoms. The ambassador at the 
Hussian Court who takes such a warm interest 
in Helen, for reasons which are not fully 
explained till the end of the story, is rather 
too old-fashioned a grand seigneur ; and even 
the female fiend is little better than the 
commonplace Brinvilliers—she is, indeed, 
vulgar as well as commonplace—of a second- 
rate sea-side novel. There is, however, one 
really good character in Helen Davenant —her 
governess, whose ambition it is to make the 
facte of her environment as strange as the 
fiction which she revels in, and who practi¬ 
cally succeeds in realising her ambition. 
Miss Warden supplies all the humour in 
Helen Davenant, and it is never frrcical. 

But for the altogether unnecessary and 
positively irritating mystical element in it. 
Beyond Cloudland would have been a 
thoroughly good story of that ordinary 
English country life—of rolls and batter 
indoors, roses and honeysuckles out-of-doors 
—the monotony of which is relieved by 
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Beethoren and flirtation. A« it is, there u 
some really good oharaoter-study in it. The 
loTers, Blanche Murray and Arthur Crampton, 
are both more than passable portraits of folk 
of the kind one may meet at any garden patty. 
!^e dMoription of the Tenteiden household, 
and partionlarly of Minnie, who was one of 
those beings who seem put into the world to 
add to its flaTOur, just as Harvey’s sauce 
and pickles improve insipid food,” is, in aU 
respects so successful as to suggest the 
desirability of the author of Beyond Cloud- 
land alwndoning ambitious phantasy for un¬ 
ambitious social Thackerayanism. To judge 
from her too turgid preface, she has ratiier a 
contempt for “prosaic souls who neither 
possess the wings of imeginatioa nor sym¬ 
pathise with her flight.” But it is the 

prosaic souls ” in Beyond Cloudland that are 
at once the best and the best-drawn char¬ 
acters in it. Feminine readers will most 
emphatically resent the weakness of the 
heroine in returning to the lover who has 
treated her so shabbily. Ho deserves to be 
mercilessly humiliated and pigeoned to the 
extent that he is; but he does not deserve to 
have such a guardian angel as Miss Crampton 
or such a wife as Blanche. When all deduc¬ 
tions are made, however, it must be allowed 
that there is Wh a great amouut, and a great 
variety, of ability in Beyond Cloudland. 

Her Laet Bun is a second-rate, hut harm¬ 
less, “ sporting ” novel, containing the average 
number of balls, steeple-chases, and feminine 
jealousies and slangy expressions. It ends 
badly; for the heroine, in the spirit of self- 
saoriflce, bscomes engaged to a man whom 
she does not cate for, and dies in the arms of 
the man she loves. This tragedy seems in- 
artistio; for poor Madge is, by birth and 
temperament, one of thoee girls who seem 
born to triumph over troubles and enemies, and 
to be happy ever afterwards. The best thing 
in Her Lad Bun, at all events in the eyes of 
the more critical reader, is the reproduction 
of some genuine baby-t^k. 

Surely there never was such a preposterous 
combination of gorgeous diction and coarse 
seduction as The Qhoet of Dunloy Cattle. 
One might dwell at some length on the fact 
that, although the Ireland that flgures in it 
—or rather in the story within this story—is 
the Ireland of 1651, the language (popular, 
Boientifio, and slangy) that is used is essen¬ 
tially that of the present close of the nine¬ 
teenth century. It might be asked, among 
other things, how Bosa Gibson and her 
“paramour”—who, however, must not be 
confounded with her “destroyer”—could, 
“brUliant among the brilliant, have swept 
along the Boulevards to the Bois de Boulogne, 
to the Jardin Zoologique d’Acolimatation, or 
to the Bois de Yincennes.” Anachronisms 
and other absurdities are, however, nothing 
to a writer who, like “ Huberto,” despises 
criticism in the manner in which he does in 
the extraordinary dialogue he terms a pre¬ 
face, and tells us in his first page that “ night 
in seeming sympathy spread round her pall 
of darkness, and all creation, in emblematic 
mourning, assumed the sable investment—the 
judiciously sdected garb which so well 
symbolises disfiguring melancholy.” But 
“ Huberto ” might ia any case have spared 
ns Dr. Armstrong, with his heartless liaisont, 


the nameless horrors of his sound-pro^ 
“ decoy-ohamber,” his murder-plots, his 
Bcientiflo “infidelity,” and, above all, his 
unctuous repentanee. The Noras and Toms, 
the Marys and the Geralds, the fighting a^ 
the fainting, the brogue and the blarney, in 
1U Ghott of Dunboy Cattle are idl, however, 
genuinely Irish. Possibly enough “ Huberto,” 
if he ceased trying to walk on the stilts of an 
afieoted style, could write a readable story of 
humble Imh life ia tiie present day. 

Touny Maidt and Old is a really delightful 
story of New England life, about nothing in 
particular, and all the better for that. There 
is no speml restson why the two couples ia 
it—Irene Flanders and Leo Graham, Susan 
Farley and Phineas Thome—should not have 
paired off at the end of twenty pages, in¬ 
stead of four hundred; for they have very 
little to do in such a quiet town as Proctor, 
that favourite retreat of Bostonians wearied 
out with the strain of their osra intense intel¬ 
lectuality. But this happy dispatch would 
not have given poor Miss Emma Trowbridge 
time to make and mar a pretty matrimonial 
plan, or Irene Flanders to show the moral 
beauty of a nature which she can scarcely 
have inherited from a selfish father, or the 
light-hearted Susan Farley by looking on this 
picture and on that to discover and shelter 
herself under the goodness to bo found be¬ 
neath the almost Iworish exterior of Phineas 
Thome. Young Maidt and Old is full of 
quiet humour, and is strong in the study of 
simple characters. It is above all things easy 
and yet enjoyable reading. 

On the Wtong Toth is a passably written 
story, which runs on conventional lines. Noel 
Goffe, who, although a dramatist, is an 
“awfully jolly fellow,” marries Christabel 
Burgoyne, the niece of a fine old admiral, and 
an affectionate, vivacious, but not very strong¬ 
headed, girl, whereas he ought to have marri^ 
Dena Moore, “ a queenly looking woman 
with beautifully moulded limbs and the face 
of a Greek goddess.” But he has seen Dena 
fleeing from her aunt’s house, and he takes it 
for granted that she is a fashionably frivolous 
woman leaving her husband and her home. 
Under these circumstances, he cannot well 
marry Dena, although he loves her and in¬ 
forms her of the fact. But he and Christabel 
live very happily, and, besides, Dena marries 
the fine old admiral. Here the story ought 
to have ended, and might have ended in 
a prettily pathetic fashion, like the genuine 
“Auld Bobin Gray.” It suits the author, 
however, to bring Dena and Goffe together 
again. It will thus be seen that On the 
Wrot^ Tack is, and is intended to be regarded 
as, a melancholy novel. But the author 
would be much more at home in a domestic 
story—of the type, say, that Miss "Walford 
has, of late, renW^ specially popular. She 
knows country scenery and country society; 
she is at home among the mild emotions of 
reasonably well-to-do people; and her style 
is in all respects careful. 

There is a certain air of giggling school- 
girlishness in Mg Firet Offer which has all 
&e appearance of a first experiment in fiction. 
It may bo doubted, too, whether the author 
was well advised to present her (?) readers, 
not only with tbe town of Oikford—a “ nice 
clean little place” with “delightful church 

Digitize 


sorvioes,” and “the nsnal oountrytown 
society, lawyer, doctor, and so on ”—but also 
witii a poor and ferocious ourate, who thin^ 
of using a revolver upon himself, who crira 
“ Tohut,” who digs a pen into a teblo till it 
breaks, and whose “eyes, metallic in their 
lustre, absolutely sointillato with the fury of 
his passion,” after making an offer of mar¬ 
riage in this fascinating fashion: 

“ I offer you an income of £200 a year, with 
the greatest improbability of its ever inoreas- 
ing. Straitened means are synonymous with 
vmy littie society. Individually, I give you a 
sdf-saorifioing love, combined with jealoiuy, 
cruel and passionate, a quemlous and exacting 
temper, unreasonable to a degree when pro¬ 
voked.” 

The curate apart. My Firtt Offer is a fairly con¬ 
structed and almost pedantically written story 
of je^onsy, intriguing, murder, madness, and 
a lady who, baoaute she has seen what she 
imagines to be a ghost, must needs take to 
somnambulism aud to playing beautifully and 
oatalepti(mlly Mendelssohn’s “ Songs without 
Words.” For a Manchester girl, still lingerbg 
in her teens. Miss White, the heroine, has a 
wonderful number of adventures; but why 
her biographer should declare her life closed 
because she cannot marry a man who has a 
wife in a mxiton de lantd, does not deuly 
appear. The photographing of olerioalised 
country life is much more in “Basil 
Blackett’s” line than tragedy or oven 
melodrama. 

WlUXSK WiXLSOB. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 

Bidet and Studies in the Canary Tdandt. By 
Oharles Edwards. Illustrated. (Ksher Unwin.) 
This book may be highly commended as one of 
the best of its class—that is, of books written to 
give readable information to intending vintors 
to season resorts, to help them over dufioulties, 
to aid them towards gaining greater pleasure 
and benefit from their period of exile. The 
work has been called forth by the attempt to 
make the Canary Islands, and^ especially the 
town of Orotava in Teneriffe, a rival to Madeira 
as a winter station for consumptive patients. 
The question is one which can be resolved only 
by experience and by medical study. The 
heat so freely oomplmned of would be no 
advantage, nor would the extreme dryness be 
beneficim, in aU oases of pthisis. Great dis¬ 
crimination, we imagine, wUl be needed to 
decide whether Funchal or Orotava would be 
the more curative in any g^ven case. Putting 
this SMide, our author has written a delightful 
book, which may be read with pleasure by those 
who never thiu of visiting thme fortunate 
islands. He has looked up bis original autho¬ 
rities, and teUs us just enough of the past 
history of the islands to stimulate the reader’s 
interest to acquire more. We beUeve, howevw, 
that the remains of, and especially the insorip- 
tions by, the aborigines are somewhat more 
numerous than are indicated here. The re¬ 
strained descriptions of the riding tours round 
Teneriffe and Palma bring the scenery much 
better before the reader than any attempt at 
more brilliant word-painting would do. The 
drawbacks, as weU as the pmasures, of such a 
tour are honestly told; and one of the greatest 
of the former seems to be, as in the case of the 
home Peninsula, the utter uncertunty of the 
conduct of the Spanish innkeeper in out-of-the- 
way places—at times civil, moderate in his 
charges, doing all he can to please ^th the 
means at his disposal; at others uncivil, soom- 
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fnlly indifferent to the comfort of his gnests, | 
and extortionate. d?he traveller’s complaint is | 
not that he has been so badly treated on the' 
whole, bat that it is impossible to gaess before¬ 
hand how he maybetrOathd. We are astonished 
to find the wines of the islands have so very 
mnoh degenerated. live and twen^ years aM 
good liqnor was not so noe either in the 
Canaries or in the Azores. All intending visitors 
to Teneriffe should read this book before pro- 
eeeding to their winter qnaRiers. It is an honest 
pieoe of work done by a capable hand. 

LtUer» from Majorca, By Charles W. Wood. 
With numerous illustrations. (Bentley.) This 


lis guests, ndghboMlng room. He presently asks, ‘ Are you across the Bay of Biscw during the stormy 
implaint is come to disturb and upset the arrangements of the weather of spring, loiter a few days at Vigo, 
ieJ on the monast^ ^ for Government i^jgbon and Tangier, and then SaU home a^u. 


cpeaUng a few words of French. 


jmes anXlottslv Worst of disoomforts, and it may be hoped 

in capable m good health which the Captain sought 

I at once ^^0“^ his two months’ voyage. By means of 


in such dread of entanglement that 
rets the little tin dishes in his 


gets the little tin dishes in his precipitation. 
Presently he stealthily emerges like a rat from his 
bole and carries back his food ” (p. 98). 


at-home reader may pleasantly share the cruise 
of the Chiripa, without the wettings and misery 
which at times it must have involved. 


is a go^ book of the lively tourist rad, but “ these untrodden pal 
its goodness consists not so much in the text as ▼**7 welcome; but only < 


aawaxi saaava vtaaaaoo wcavm aaao ai/W4 ti,/. «ri.yr. wv ww <v*yw« w% w'v w .• 

^ Four Monthi Cruise, By Lady Ernestine 

^ account of some of the flowers that bloom Edgcnmbe, and Lady Mary Wood, (fturst & 


in toe illustrations. There is the usual funny 
man, and the man who is the object of his 
jokes. Mr. Wood is a master in the art of 
expansion. His descriptions of art and arcbi- 
te^re are most delidoosly vag^e. He seldom 
commits himself further than to say that such 


paths would have been | 
yonoe does Mrs. Walker 


Blackett.) 

“ ‘The only thing to do is to write a book, and 


evinoe any interest in the local flora, and that give an account of our cruise,’ said one of the 


is in allnding to a flower familiarly called 
“John and Mary ’’ in Bossia (p. 114). 


party. 

“ ‘ So we will! Happy thought! 


With the Camd Oorpt up the NiU. By Count the’Sthw’ 


and we Will 


Gleiohen. With numerous Sketches by the 


Or the other thing,’ unkindly murmured F.’’ 


commits himself further than to say that such Xuthm. (Chapman &H^.) The literature of remark may not unfairly be described as 
and snob a building is “ Gothic.” HappUy for iU-fat^ Nile expedition of 1884-85 is bv t'** happy toought of the book. Wo can 
iiifl roAilAni. flifl wfwlAnfji. f&kAn nhinflv from -- lj— 2 _-a x_ ai._ ■_ oolv ohsritably hop 8 that “the othef things’* 


bis readers, toe woodents, taken chiefly from means proportionate in amount to the in- on*y cnantaoiy nope tnat -tne ower tning " 
photographs, will often miable them to attain tense interest with which it was studied at toe ^ heavy. The English is snrpris* 

pceater precision. His stay in Majorca was time. Sir Charles Wilson and Sir Henry skipshod, even for the idle writing of an 

imited to some six weeks in November and Braokenbnry have each written a little volume "^y- P» 8 ®* such 

Act®’ describing with authority toe operations in expressions as “at once spotted the only 


Dewmber, 1886, rad to a like period in describing with authority the operations in mo uny 

and June,_1887; but nearly the whole of which they severally took part; and one news- konse,” " a look of homeinoss. But if tke 


onivonantamy nope tbat "the otaer thing' 
will not be very heavy. The English is surpris- 


“at onoe spotted the only 


last visit 18 occupied with details of the ill- paper correspondent a£o giv en us a some- hterarj? 
ness of his hosti Mr. Wood mak^ no pretence what critical narrative. There was therefore pro4u» 
acknowledge of histow; there ra no ^mple room-if only from toe point of view of ^‘P’ 
statistics given, nothing of toe geology, botany, niilitarv history—for the present book, in “**e 


artnership of these two ladies has not 
a delightful account of their yachting 


there ra no ^mple room-if only from toe point of view of *^‘P* *keir narrative is free from all susmoion 
eology, botany, military history—for the present book, in writing. It is written with simplicity, 

. He attempts ™T,inh Rn nffinar nt tJiA GiiRr 5 .’ Gr-aaI »nd may be of some interest to those who 


or nataral history of toe island. He attempts an officer of the Guards’Camel Eegi- 

ray desmmons e* ^ scenery, rad a repro- ment narrates, with equal modesty and good 
duction of toe lives of the two or three Bngfish- laitj,, what he actually saw and did. The 
men on the island, and of their rallorean book is eminently readable, and is enlivened 


I think of a cruise in the Mediterranean. 


. „ , . . -00k IS eminently readable, and is enlivened NOTES AND NEWS, 

TOrvants. He gushes over with sentraent at gome clever sketches by the author. ™ wndAnifRnd thRf fha twn arw vninmtM n # 

the smallest provocation. As a guide, he failed rr , j, unoerstanu that toe two new volumes of 

to reach the summit of toe Fuig Major; and EtffhUen HundrM Mtlee on a Burmese Tat, Carlyle’s letters, edited by Prof. Norton, Which 
his aoooont of the wondrous oaves of Arta is in torongh Boimah, Siam, rad the Eastern Shan Messrs. Macmillan will publish very shortly, 
such graeral terms that it might well have States. By I^ut. G. J. Tounghusband. afford a tolerably continuous account of Carlyle’s 
been written by one who had never seen them. (W. H. ^ra.) One of toe paths to military life from bis marriage to th&period when his 
One we must heartily commend. In distinction has always lam through adventurous fwne was about to be established by the publi- 

spite^his enjoyment of toe warmth of a travel m time of pea^ Quite reoratly another cation of his A’rewcA Bevoiu«on. 

Irallorcan November rad Decembra. Mr. Wood officer of the name of Yminghusbaimpraetra^ STVOEirrs of Spenser’s poetrv rad bibllo- 


States, By Lient. G. J. Younghusband. afford a tolerably continuous account of Carlyle’s 
(W. H. Allen.) One of toe paths to mili t ar y life from bis marriage to th&period when his 
distinction has always lain through adventurous fune was about to be established bv the oubli- 

A_t !_ A2__ /~k_2A_—_Al__Al* _ .. - * 


spite of his enjoyment of the warmth of a oawou 01 uw e-micn arramion. 

Irallorcan November rad Decembra, Mr. Wood officer of the name of Yranghusbaimpraetrat^ STVOEirrs of Spenser’s poetry and biblio- 
does not hold up the island as a resort for through Asia from Ohma to Indi^ The biles will learn with interest that Dr. H. 
invalids, but shows toe drawbacks to its present author mraa only ra excnrsira mto Qg^^r Sommer is going to edit, and Mr. T. 0. 
apparent excellencies. His work is done by a Ike little-known boiderland_ between Bmra, uimmo will publish, a photographic fa^mile 
hand practised in m^ing much out of littie. 8 »ra, and Chma; but we magme that the jj£ <‘iiainMito,’’ the original edition of the 
The pages ora be tamed over with pleasure; ™k be ran wea grwter than he rares to siiepheard^t Calendar, printed by Hugh Single- 
and, as we said at first, as much, or more, acknowledge, rad that he owes much to toe ton(Iiondon, 1679),fromtoooopyintoeQreii- 
ins^etion is to be gain^ from the illustrations steunchness of his Gurkha orderiy. After yiUe collection of the British Museum. The 
than from the text itself. Imrag once got ^noded to the flippant volume, which U very rare, is in splendid 

stvle of wntinsp. which is orobablv toe result of __ ’ j _j.i. 'm t-.._ 


The pages era be tamed over with pleasure; 
and, as we said at first, as much, or more, 
ins^etion is to be ^ined from the illustrations 
than from the text itself. 

Untrodden Paths of Boumania. By Mrs. 
Walker. (Chapman & HalL) Of toe 354 
pages of tbisvolnme Mrs. Walker devotes 350 
to the religions houses of the country, and she 


. . ^ • V 1 V a4 a AAVWO VVAUiUVs WAUWU A« VCAJT ABIC. A« XU OUACUUiU 

style of smting which IS pro^bly the result of condition, and oonsiste bf 56 leSVesT The 
exuberant spirite, we follow the traveler with jg black letter, the commentary 

vn4Av.aar—r.nyvvtopn T)/\r.nin<» /van v*a/i/\n/>i la 11 a i■/^ a t , 


interest—though nothing can reconcile us to 
the illustrations. 


rad notes in Boman t;pe. Each of the twelve 
Eclogues is preceded by a woodcut engraving 
appropriate to its contents. The editor’s iutro- 


• vx v ® _ri V ™ Jtirj vT -A Rxde through asrta. Uy Bdward Abram, appropriate to its contents, xne euiiors intro- 

Tt (^kram & Sols.) This little book is an agree- duction will deal fuUy with the results of toe 

iSf. *kly written account of a pleasant trip through studies on the subject up to the present time. 

The traveUer’s rSute did not Ue in Mr. L. B. Eleming wiU photograph, and 

tk* familiar regions; and hence we are Messrs. Ballautyne, Hanson * Oo. ^ print, 
epered the oft-repea^ details of things seen the volume. 

bool aSuntin^ tertlJIJd JeniSalem or Ttethlehem, instead of which Aw investigation into toe Civil List pottskma 

thero ^ » journey across toe plains of Sharon granted sibM toe aooesskm of toe Qu^ hU 

three Enllkh^es on th^round to MdKsdrae^with anarooimtof vseitotoMount been oondno^ tor the oommi^ of toe In* 


There is no accounting fm tastes, rad 


three English ladies on their round of v 
monasteries rad convents without ennui. 


onr own part we must own to some disappoint¬ 
ment, more especially when we remember the 
vivid picture of convent life in Moldavia con¬ 
tained in Mr. Laurence Oliphrat’s Episodes 


Hermon, the sources of Jordan and Baalbec. corpormted Society of Authors by Mr. W. 
Mr. Abram writes in a oheerfol temper as regards Iforris Ccflles. The list of prasions, ^wing 


his personM adventures, rad in a spirit of thenames, amounts, and toe grounds tor whioh 
devout yet int^gent reverence as reganb toe they were nven, has been reprinted, rad vrill 
religious associations of the scenes he visited, be pubUshM in a few days, with comments rad 

mUx!^Axx...x:; 3 xx...a 1 —ixvlA _ ^aa__• ^ 


tained in Mr. Laurence OUphrat’s Episodes assooiaaous 01 sue ^eueii ue sisiieu. pe puDusnea m a lew aays, witn roinmenM ana 

from a Life of Adventure. On the imwrtrat ^le tom evidently left a pleasi^ impression on suggestions bearag upon the neglect of Utera- 
qnestionwfietoer monastic Uto tends % the S! tore, science, and art. 


question whether monastic life tends to the 
good or evil of the general population, Mrs. 
Walker has absolutely nothing to say. She 


Walker has absolutely nothing to say. She 
confines herself as a rale to descriptions of 
scenery which are pretty and bright, but be¬ 
come not a littie monotonous. The following 


irs. WiU leave the same on his reader’s. 1116 ^k Messrs. Macmillan & Oo. will shortiy pub- 
Bhe S®* ?P* *}*®™ “’■® interesting ii,b a now novel by Mrs. OUphrat, entitled 

, of pictures and an excellent map. Neighbours on the Oreen. 

To Oibraitar and Back in an Eighteen-Tonner, Messrs. Oassell & Compant will publish 
By One of toe Craw. (W. H. Allen.) This early next week The Metropolitan Tear Book, 
book reminds ns of the Oxford story, how a forming a gpiide to the municipal, commercial, 
man sailed to the Cassiterides in a canoe with ecclesitmcM, educational, benevolent, and 
ra Ainsworth’s Dictionary under his arm as social institntions, of London. It wUl inotude 
cargo. Four frirads with a oonple of sailors particulars of too new County Oounoil, togothsr 
rad a boy make their way in a small yacht with a list of members. 


is a favourable specimen of her style, and is book reminds ns of the Oxford story, how a 
also one of the rare passages in which she shows mna sailed to the Cassiterides in a canoe with 
some interest in human nature, an Ainsworth’s Dictionary under his arm as 

“Praeeedfngtooneof thebaloMlesIoinWatohed <»rBO* Bout frirads with a couple of sailors 


very dirty old monk, emerged from 


To Oibraitar and Back in an Eighteen-Tonner. 
By One of toe Grew. (W. H. Allen.) This 
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Mu. J. M. Babbix:, author of “ Auld Lioht 
Idylla,” ia engas^ on a Life of the late Mr. 
Alexander Bus^, for many yean editor of the 
Scotsman. Mr. Barrie xroidd be glad if any 
penona who are in poaaeaaion either of letten 
from, or of aneodotea about, the late Mr. Bnaael 
would forward them to him, at 7 Fumival’s 
Inn, BLO. 

A oirE-yoi,TJXB edition of the late Sheridan 
Le Fanu’a novd, TAa Wyvem Mystery, ia being 
prepared by hia aon, Mr. Brinaley Le Fanu, 
who ia dao making aome illuatrationa for the 
volume. 

Mb. Abthxtb Stuons haa nearly ready for 
iaaue a volume of poema, entitled Days and 
Nights, which he haa dedicated to Mr. Pater. 
Meaam. Macmillan & Co. are the publiahera. 

Mb. Httme Nisbbt’s new novel, for which he 
ia aup^ying aeveral illuatrationa, ia entitled 
Eight Bdls: a Tale of the Sea and of the Can- 
nibala of New Qninea. The book will be pnb- 
liahed ahortly by Meaara. Ward & Downey. 

Mb. J. Stanbet Litixe’s new novel. Doubt, 
illnatrated by Mr. Maurice Creiffenhagen, will 
be publiahed immediately by Mr. Spencer 
Blauett. 

Mb. Hvoh L. Callemdab, of Trinity College, 
will pnbliah immediately, at the Cambridge Uni- 
veraity Preaa, A Manual of Cursive Shorthand ; a 
Phonetic Syatem adaptedlfor general use. The 
introduction containa a diacnaaion of the prin- 
dplea of ahorthand, with illuatrationa from Pit- 
man’a natem. An account ia alao pven of an 
original seriea of experimenta on ahorthand 
writing, in which the time occupied by each 
movement waa automatically recorded by meana 
of an electric chronograph. The manual ia 
accompanied by a ayatem of phonetic apelling, 
analogue to Sweet *8 “ Bomic,” which ia ua^ 
to inmcate the pronunciation and accentuation 
of worda. 

Messbs. F. Y, White & Co. will publiah 
immediately —Long Odds, a three*volume novel, 
by Capt. Hawley Smart; a cheap edition oi The 
Cost of a Lie, I 7 Mra. H. Lovett Cameron; and 
A Beal Good Thirty, by Mra. Edward Eeimard; 
alao a ahiUing novel, by Mra. Alexander, 
entitled A False Scent. 

Messbs. Chafmah & Hall are about to 
publish a short work, entitled Qalileo and his 
Judges, by Mr. F. B. Wegg Prosser. 

The same publishers will also issue next week 
the new edition of Mr. Wemyss Beid’a Life of 
the R^ht Honourable W. E. Forster. It will be 
nnabndged and contain additional matter and 
a new portrait, making a single volume of 60 O 
demy pages. 

An fdiHon de luxe of Mr. F. C. PhtUpa’s 
novel. As In a Looking Class, is now in the press. 
It wBl be profna^ illustrated by Mr. du 
Mantier. Messrs. Ward & Downey expect to 
have it ready for publication early in ^Mmroh. 

A NEW edition of Miss Florence Davenport 
Sll’s Children of the State, edited by Miss 
Fanny Fowke, will be published by Messrs. 
MaomBlan & Co. in the course of February. 

A NEW edition of the Handbook of Bible 
Difficulties is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

At the meeting of the Elizabethan Society, 
to be held on Wednesday next, February 6 , a 
paper on the '* Plays of Thomas Dekker,” by 
Mr. John Adding^n Symonds, will be read. 
The paper is bued upon an article by Mr. 
Symonu printed in the Acadeicy exactly 
fifteen years ago. Since that time he has 
altered many of his views upon this play¬ 
wright’s work; and be intends to take this 
opportunity of recasting what he then wrote. 
The meeting will be presided over by Mr. A. H. 
Bullen. There will idso be a special meeting 
of the society on Wednesday, February 20 , 
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when Mr. Efovelock EUis will read a paper on 
“ Geor^ Chapman.” The chair on tl^ occa¬ 
sion will be occupied by Mr. Sidney Lee. 
Those desirous of attending either of these 
meetings should communicate with the hon. 
sec., Mr. James Ernest Baker, 38 Wivenhoe 
Boevd, The Bye, Peckham. 

The committee for erecting a memorial to 
Christopher Marlowe is now definitely consti¬ 
tuted. The chairman is Lord Coleridge; the 
treasurer, Mr. Sidney L. Lee (26 Brondesbury 
Boad, N.W.); while the list of members in¬ 
cludes Lord Tennyson, Mr. Browning, and Mr. 
Swinburne. From America, there are Mr. J. B. 
Lowell and Mr. EL H. Furness; and from 
Canterbury—where it has been decided that the 
memorial shall be placed—the mayor, the 
master of the King’s ^hool (in which Marlowe 
waa educated), and Canon Fremantle. 

Miss Wabd, principal of the hlaria Grey 
Training College, will deliver a course of six 
lectures on “ The History of Education ”— 
dealing with Bousaeau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer—at the Datcbelor school 
for g;irls, Camberwell, on the two first Fridays in 
February and the two first Fridays in March, 
at 4 p.m. 

Messrs. Macmillan have now added Tu/o 
Fears Ago to their cheap edition of Kingsley’s 
works, which they are issuing in monthly 
volumes. Tux> Years Ago was first published (as 
its title implies) in 1857, and a second edition was 
called for within two months. A one-volume 
edition was issued in 1859, and reprinted 
in 1866. But since 1871 a fresh reprint has 
been demanded in each successive year, so that 
the total number of editions now amounts to 22 , 
as compared with 25 for Westward Ho I, 19 for 
Hyyatia, and 15 for Feast. We suspect that 
most of King;sley’s admirers would put Hypatia 
above Two Years Ago ; but the large ciremation 
of all of them, in comparatively expensive 
editions—the cheapest hitherto has been 6 s.— 
is a gratifying fact. We do not know whether 
they are equwy popular in America. 

Correction. — Several correspondents have 
written to point out some manifest errors of 
date in Sir E. F. Burton’s “ Notes from Vevey,” 
in the Academy of last week. In the Ludlow 
mscription, the date of his arrival at Yevey 
should clearly be '* 1662,” and not 1642; and 
the passage—“Ludlow returned to England in 
1689, before the accession of Charles II.”— 
should apparently run—“ Ludlow returned to 
England in 1688, before the accession of 
Wifliam and Mary.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

It is announced that the Wykeham chair of 
logic at Oxford, vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. T. Fowler, be fill^ up before the end 
of the present term. 

Mb. Holman Hunt has been in Oxford for 
some little time, engag^ed in painting a picture 
connected with Magdden College. 

The annual meeting of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
logical Society waa held on Thursday, January 
31, when Dr. Peile, master of Christ’s College, 
was re-elected president, and the new officers 
apMinted were Dr. Jackson as vice-president, 
and Dr. Yeirall as member of council. Dr. 
Fennell read a paper on “The Belation of 
Accent to the Division of Words into Syllables 
in Aryan Speech, and Accent as a Cause of 
Phonetic Cban£;e, with special reference to 
Yemer’s Law, Sanskrit Ghitturals {velars), and 
the Greek Yowel System.” 

The candidates for the Laudian chair of Arabic 
at Oxford—which has been vacant since the 
death of Mr. Gandell about a year ago—include 
Mr. David Margoliouth, of New College; Mr. 
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Habib Anthony Salmone, now lecturer in 
Arebic at University CoUege, London; and 
Prof. Hermann Bth6, of Aberystwyth, an exam¬ 
iner in the Oriental School. 

Messrs. Bodley and Gabner have been 
appointed architects of the proposed new 
buildings at King’s College, Cambridge. It 
is to them that Oxford owes the new buildings 
at Magdalen. 

Mb a. H. Bullen, the well-known editor 
of the dramatists and lyric poets of the ]^za- 
bethan age, has been invited to deliver a course 
of lectures at Oxford this term on “Miohael 
Drayton and other Elizabethans.” 

Prof. Westlake announces lectures at Cam- 
bridges this term on “The Suez and Panama 
Can^,” “ Eg;ypt, Suakim, Massowah,” and 
“ The Future of Naval War.” 

A WORK on The Principles of Inductive or 
Empirical Logic, by Dr. John Yenn, ia about to 
be issued by Mesm. Macmiliau. It conts^ 
the substance of lectures delivered in Cains 
College, Cambridge, for a number of years 
past. The g;enerm treatment of the subject ia 
somewhat more in accord with that adopted by 
J. S. Mill than with that of the majority of 
recent English works on logpc. 

Mb. Abthttb J. Evans delivered two lectures 
thk week in the new lecture-room of the 
Ashmolean Museum, on “ Sign Langnag;e, 
Pictographs, and Symbols,” and on “ Sun and 
Star Symbols in their relation to some pre- 
Christiw Forms of the Cross.” 

The Oxford University Dramatic Society 
will produce “Julius Caesar” at the new 
theatre on Wednesday, February 27. Mr. Alma 
Tadema has designed most of the scenes, and 
Prof. Herkomer has also given his assistance. 

A LETTEB from the War Office has been 
published, stati^ that, if the effective strength 
of the Oxford University Yoluntew Battalion 
be not raised to 360 members by June 1, it will 
be necessary to consider the advisability of 
withdrawing the adjutant and permanent staff, 
and taking steps for the disl^dment of the 
corps. 

The Oxford Magazme for January 30 prints, 
in continuation of previous articles, a mbUo- 
gpaphy of Oxford books for the year 1888, 
compiled by Mr. F. Madan, of the Boffieian. 

The veteran lexicographer. Dr. Georges, 
of Gotha, has sent the following reply to the 
address of congratulation, drawn up by Profs. 
Nettleship and efonnensohein, and widely signed 
by a large number of British scholars, which 
was printed in the Academy of December 1, 
1888: 

“Den Herm Gblehrten, welche mir am Tage 
meiner 60 jahrigen Jubilaoms als Lexigraph iiber- 
sendete Adresse gutigst unterzeichnet haben, sage 
ich meinen tief gefilhlten Dank. Ich bin stolz 
auf die mlr eririeaene Bhre, um so stolzer, als die 
Theilnahme an meinem JnbUanm in Deutschland 
fast nur auf den Kries mir penonlich bdheundeter 
Gelehrten beschrankt hat.” 

” Gotha, den socen Jan., 18S9. 

“K. E. Gbobobs.” 

In connection with the London Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, Mr. J. D, 
McClure will deliver a course of ten lectures on 
“ Astronomy ” in Marylebone. At the first 
lecture, to be ^ven in the Steiuway Hall on 
Tuesday next, February 5, at 8 p.m.—to which 
admission is free—the chair will be taken by 
Prof. G. J. Bomanes. 


OBITUARY. 

KABL ELZE, PH.D., LL.D. 

Friedrich Kabl Elze— for such was the full 
name of the g;reat German Shaksperian who 
haa so quickly followed Halliwell-Phillipps to 
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the grave—was bom at Deeaaa on May 22,1821, 
and died, after a short illness, at Halle on 
Jannary 21, 1889. 

Hie name is probably bettor known in 
Enzland than that of any German author on 
Sh^pere since Gervinos; and seve^ of his 
booka^ve been translated into English. He 
was appointed professor of English philology 
at H^e in 1872, bein^ the first occupant of the 
chair. He had previonsly studied at Leipzig 
and Berlin in classical philology; but he soon 
devoted himself to modem languages, and 
espedally to English. A long biblionaphy of 
his writings is given in a recent number of the 
HMische Zeitung. As early as 1857 he pub- | 
lished a text of Hamlet, of which a new 
edition appeared in 1882. A oollMtion of ^ 
Euaya on Shakapere was translated into English 
in 1872 by Miss L. Dora Schmitz; and his 
well-known Life of Shakapere (first German 
edition, 1876) appeared from the hands of the 
same tranidator only last year (George Bell & 
Sons). He was also the editor of the Jahrbuch 
of the German Shakspere Society, which ^tes 
from 1865, being the result of the cmthnsiasm 
aroused in Germany by the celebration of the 
Shakspere tercentenary in the previous year. 
To the pubUoations suggested by that celebra¬ 
tion Elze himself contributed a work entitled 
Die Engliache Spraehe und Litleratur in Deutach- 
land (18W). tie further wrote biographies of 
Walter Scott (1864), and Byron (1870, second 
edition 1881), the latter of which was traiw- 
lated into English in the year following its 
first publication. 

As compared with the lateHalliwell-Phillipps, 
with whom it is natural to compare him, Earl 
Elze was a student and a critic, rather than an 
antiquary or collector. But in his own par¬ 
ticular line—of eradition combined with sound 
sense—he has left no one, either in Germany 
or in Elngland, who can exactly fill his place. 

'Wx also regret to record the death of Dr. 
P. A. Tiele, the Dutch librarian and biblio¬ 
grapher, wMbh took place at Utrecht on 
Jannary 22. Next week we shall print a notice 
of him by one of his university colleagues. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Thk first number of Le Livre for 1889 con¬ 
tains a note by the editor specifymg certain 
intended changes, such as the “ boiling down ” 
of a greater number of small detailed pieces of 
information and paragraphs into the general 
compt’-renda. The main articles are two—a 
pa^Mr on George Eliot, by M. du Pontavin de 
Heussey, which would be improved by a little 
more criticism properly so called; and a very 
pleasant notice, by the editor, of Un Almanack 
dea Muaea, a hundred years ago. M. Uzanne, 
who has had the valuable collaboration of M. 
Bobida as illustrator, and has used it liberally, 
has made an interesting, agreeable causerte, 
and, indeed, something of a romance, of his 
subject. 


TRANSLATION. 
HBLIUf AT TKOT. 


(Frm Aaaekylua'a "Agamamnon," G81-716, 737-^9.) 

Who named her f What weird tongue unknown 
forestalled 

Their doom with deft surmise P 
Helen ! The spear-won wile. 

The heU of towns and ships and men at strife. 
From her rich canopies 

She sailed with giant Zephyr, where he called; 

And m&il5d huntsmen in the rowers’ wake, 
niough Simoi's* forest sighed 
Above the beachhd galley, piled 
The murderous quarrel for her sake. 

Aye, Heaven’s wrath, upon its purpose bent, 

Sped her unkindly kin 
To Binm in time; 

And her new brethren, whose loud bridal chime 
Attainted them of shi 

’Gainst hearth and home, abode their punishment. 
Bo Priam’s ancient biugh, in other strain 
And dirgeful, last and first. 

On Faria cries, the bridegroom curst. 

For those her children’s blood and bitter pain. 

That presence softly brooding, for an hour, 
SeeiMd to the town a trance 
As of the waves at rest, 

A jewel smiling there on Blum’s breast, 

A gently da^d glance 

Of lore, that bourgeoned into poignant flower. 

But love with death consorting, joys with fears. 

On Priam’s house she trod, 

To Tenge the hospitable God, 

A Fury led with widows’ tears. 

Gbokgk 0. Ware. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
QENBBAl, LITESRATURB. 

BaLOiQua, la, actueUe, an point de vue oommeroial, 
colonial et mUltalro. Brussels: MuquardC. 1 fr. 

60 0. 

Bmarjiaan, J. Bdtr&gezurBntwloklnngdermssisohen 
Kelchsbetestlguog In der Zolt vom J. 1866 bis sum 
J. 1877. Wien: v. Waldheim. S U. 

BAPOnxa, le Marquis de. Ia FamlUe de Madame de 
SSvlgne en Frovenoe. Paris: Flon. 7 fr. 60 o, 

THEOLOGY. 

Ohauffabd, a. L’Apocalypse et son Interpretation 
historigue. Paris: Thonn. 8 fr. 

Wolf, B. Die slebslg Wooben Daniels. Elne krltlsoh- 
ezeget. Btudle. Leipzig: Hlntlchs. 1JC. 60 Pf. 

HI 8 TORY, BTC. 

OOUBCT, le Marquis de. Benondatlons des Bourbons 
d’Espagne au tidoe de Franoe. Paris; Plon. S fr. 
60 0. 

Guxllois, a. Napoleon, I’homme, to politique, 
I'orateur, d’aprds sa oorrespondanoe et ses oouvies. 
Paris; Didier. 16 fr. 

JuBAlHvnui, H. d’Arbols de. Lea premiers habitants 
de I’Enrope, d’apres les eorlvains de Tantiqnlte et 
lea travauz des Uogulstes. Beoonde edition. T. 1. 
Pails: Thorin. 10 fr. 

Matzas, H. Rumlsshe Zeitreohnnng f. die Jahre 319 
bis 1V. Ohr. Berlin: Weidmann. 18 M. 

Mazaph, Ob. de. Un ObanoBlier d’anolen Regime; le 
ROgne diplomatique de M. de Mettemloh. Paris 
Flon. 7 fr. 60 0 . 

Tbkubhb, O. Beltrage zar Oeschiohte der Lykler. 
TQblngen: Fues. 3 M. 

VOIOT, F. Die ElosterpoUtik der salisohen Kaiser u. 
Kunige m. besond. Beriloksioht. Heinrichs IV, 
bis znm J. 1077. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

PHYSICAL 80IEN0E AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bbkdichir, Oh. Snr I’orlgine des etoiles filantes. 
Leipzig: Voss. 3 M. 40 Pf. 

Bbitho, j. Le opere itallane, ristsmpate da P. de 
Lagi^e. Vol. 3 . Gottingen: Dieterloh. 13 M. 

Fbabobhi, a. Plantae Delavayanae. Plantes de 
Ohine, reouelUies au Yunnan par I’Abbe Delavay. 
Uvr. I. Paris: Klinoksleck. lOfr. 

POBua, H. Dentition n. Eranologle d. Etephas 
antiquus Falc. 1. Absohn. Iielpzig: Engelmann. 
36 M. 

RX 10 K 8 , R. Lose Blotter ans Kants Naohlass. 1. Hit. 
Kunigsberg-L-Pr.: Beyer. SM. 

Skbuosb, H. Fortgesetzte Untersuchungen Ob. das 
mehrfaobe Stemensystem C Oancri. MOnohen 
Franz. sM.SOPf. 

WziHSBBBa, L. Der Mlkrokosmin, e. angeblich im 13. 
Jahrh. v. dem Oordubenser Josef ibn Zaddik ver- 
fasstes philosophisohes System, nach seiner Echt- 
heit untersucht. Breslau: Koebner. 3 BL 

ZOFV, W. Znr Eeuntnlsa der Infections-Erankhelten 
nledmer Thiere u. Pflanzen, Leipzig: Jfingelmann 
8M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETO. 

aoiiiHHB, W. Btndlen znr germanlsohen aagen- 
geaohlohte. Mllnohen; Franz. 3 M. 

GBAbz, B. Th. Ueb. die Qnellengemeinaohalt 
mittelemgilaohen Gediobtes Seege od. Batayle of 
Troye n. d. mittelhoohdeutsohen Gediobtes vom 
trolanlsohen Krlege d. Konrad v. WUrzbnrg. 
Leipzig; Fock. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

HxmCAliit, F. Oonsonantlamus d. Gasoognlsohen bis 
zum Ende d. IS. Jahrbnnderts. Leipzig; Fock. 
1 M. 

Hobatiu8Fiaocus,Q. ErklErt V. a. KiessUng. S.ThL 
Brlete. Berlin; Weidmann. S M. 

Moiileb,A. TarUscheGiammatik. Berlin: Benther. 
8 

Paafh. 0. De O. Mario qnaestiones setootae. Kiinigs- 
berg-L-Pr.: Koch, l M. 

BAPLOFr, W. Vereuoh e. Worterbttohes der TOrk- 
Dialeote. 1. Lfg. St. Petersbnrg: Eggers. 8 M. 
80 Pf. 

SOBIFPHB, K. BogUsche Metrik. In histor. u. 
systsmat. Bntwlcklg. dargeetellt. 3. Thl. Nen- 
englisobeMetrik. 3.HiUfte. Strophenbau. Bonn: 
Straass. 11M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DANTE’S REFEBEN0E8 TO ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. 

Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: Jan. 38,1839. 

In hi8 letter on this subject in the Academy 
of January^ 26 Dr. Moore quotes the comments 
of Boccaccio, Buti, and Benvenuto da Imola 
upon Dante’s allusion to Alexander in India 
(Inf. xiv. 31-6), and at the same time asks for 
information as to several of the authorities 
mentioned by them. I think I can satisfac¬ 
torily answer his queries so far as Buti and 
Benvenuto are concerned. 

Benvenuto’s “ Gallicus ille qui describit [or, 
according to another reading, * qui scribit ’] 
Alexandreidam motrice ” can hardly be other 
than Ghiultier de Lille, or De Chfttulon (oom- 
monly known as Ghialtherus de Castellione^, 
who was the author of an Alexandreia, an epic 
poem in Latin hexameters on Alexander the 
Great, based npon the history of Quintus Onr- 
tius, and written towards the end of the 
twelfth century (the murder of Becket, 1170, is 
referred to as a recent event). This Ale^ndreia, 
wUch is in ten books, was several times printed 
in the fifteenth century, and is, in fsbct, the 
identical work quoted ^m by Dr. Moore in 
the latter portion of his letter. The colophon 
of the Puis edition of 1659 mentioned by him 
gives the date (1278) probably of the execution 
of the MS. from which that Mition is printed. 
It is certainly not the date of the composition 
of the original poem, which was written a hun¬ 
dred years earlier, as is proved not only by the 
allusion to Bechet's murder, but also by the 
fact of its having been dedicated to William I., 
Archbishop of Bheims, 1176-1202 (see H, L. D. 
Ward; CcMogue of Romancea in Britiah Mvaeum, 
pp. 94-6). 

The "libro de’ fatti d’ Alessandro” sj^ken 
of by Buti, if not the same work as that alluded 
to by Benvenuto, is probabW the Italian trans¬ 
lation (entitled I nohili Fatti d' Aleaaandro 
Magno) of the abridged Latin version of 
Pseudo-Callisthenes, known as Hiatoria Alex- 
andri Magni, regia Macedoniae, de praeliU, or 
more commonly as Hiatoria de Praeliia, The 
author of this Latin version was a certain 
“ Leo archipresbyter,” who, in the latter half 
of the tenth century, was sent on an embassy 
from Italy to Constantinople, where he forma 
the Greek original from which he made his 
translation. 

To identify Boccaccio’s “ Gugtielmo d’ Inghil- 
terra ” is not so easy. The only work by an 
Englishman on Alexander in existence at that 
date seems to have been a compilation in five 
books, entitled De Geatia Macedkmam, written 
probably between 1146 and 1151, and attri¬ 
buted to a certain Galfridns Hemlingtonns 
(Geofi^ey of Hemlin^on), a monk of St, 
Albans. It may be wat Boccaccio had this 
book in mind and wrote ” Gr^lielmo ” by mis¬ 
take; or possibly ho wrote “ Galfrido d’lnghil- 
terra,” and this was subseqnentiy altered by a 
careless cop^st into the more familiu ” Gugli- 
dmo d’Ingbuterra on this point the promi^ 
critical ^tion of Boccaccio’s Commto may 
perhaps throw some light. It must be ad¬ 
mitted, however, that the Compilation of St. 
Albans never seems to have been much known 
outside England (see Paul Meyer: Alexandre 
le Grand dana la litUrature frangaiae du Moyeit 
Age, tom. ii., pp. 52-63). 

Beguding the more interesting question as 
to the source from which Dante derived his 
account of the episode alluded to in the Inferno 
(xiv. 31-36), I tmnk there can hardly be a doubt 
that he took it, directly or indirectly, from the 
spurious Epiatola Alexandri Regia ad Ariatotilem 
preceptorem auurn de Mirahilibua Indie. If taken 
diredly from this source, Dante’s description 
must, as Dr. Moore suggests, have been given 
from memory (we are apt to forget how largely 
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writers had to trust to their memories in the 
^ys before printing, when books were exces¬ 
sively scarce and inaccessible); but, though he 
has undoubtedly somewhat confused the details, 
Dante’s account more nearly resembles the 
original than would appear from the quotations 
given by Dr. Moore. The two conspicuous 
mtures in Alexander’s narrative are the snow 
and the falling flames. Both of these, though 
hi a somewhat different connexion, reappear in 
the passage in the Inferno, A comparison of 
the rolloirag extracts will make this apparent. 
The Letter says (I have transcribed the passage 
from a thirteenth.century MS. in the Brit. Mus., 
Sloane, 1785, fol. 6, verso); 

"... Irigus ingens ueepeitino tempore seuiebat 
Oadere mox in moiwn utUmm immtnu niutt cepere 
qtutrum sMregationes metuens cum in castra cumu- 
brentur mnes calcati fed ut quam dto pedum 
inluria tabesosrent.... Vna tunc res saluti fnit 
quod cum momento t^poito ymber nimius sub- 
seontns est.... Quem e uestlgio atra nubes snb- 
seouta est nit*gn$ »im< itmgmmfam arientu dtaem- 
itr$ • ita ut in i rni io *mnm qt4aH tttu* eampui nritrt 
... luBsl tunc milites saoras* uestes 
ignUms (^ponere.’’ 

Dante says: 

" Sovra tutto 11 sabblou d’nn oader lento 
Flovean di fuoco dilaiaU faUt, 

Com di ntv$ in aipe senza vento. 

Qnali Alessandto in quelle parti oalde 
D’India vide sovra lo sno stuolo 
Kamm eadtr* injino a terra tali* ; 

Perch’ei provride a soalpitar lo suolo 
Oon le sue schiere ... 

Tale soendeva I’etemale ardore; 

Oni* Varena t’aeeendea. . . .’’ 

(Tnf xlv. 28-38.) 

It is possible, however, that Dante’s description 
was only taken indirectly from this source, 
through the medium of the Somam d’Alixandre, 
a poem in laissa monorimet of twelve-syllable 
lines (henoe called "alexandrines”), written in 
the twelfth century. In an uialysis of this 
poem, given by M. Paul Meyer (op. cit., tom. ii., 
p. 178), he speaks of Alexander’s army being 
overtaken by " un tourbillon de vent, acoom- 
pagD6 de flammee ardenUtqui tombent dru comme 
la ntige. ” How far this passage, which contains 
exactly the same simile as occurs in Dante, 
represents the original I am unable to say, as 
I have had no opportunity of referring to the 
latter. At any rate, the episode of the falling 
flames and the snow occurs in the liomant, 
which may well have been Dante’s authority 
for his account. 

As regards Alexander’s relations with the 
Bomans, the second point discussed in Dr, 
Moore’s letter, I may mention that in this same 
poem Alexander is made to boast—" J’ai oon- 
quU Borne, Pouille, Calabre, Afrique ”; this is 
prior to his Indian expedition (Paul Meyer, 
loc, cit,, p. 164). Also in a Durham MS. of the 
Boman de toute Chevalerie (contaming an account 
of Alexander), by a oertmn Easiache, or Thomas 
of Sent, one of the rubrics is—" Ooment Alix. 
oonquist Lombardie,” to which the rubric of 
a Paris MS. of the same romance adds—"et 
ooment les Bomras honnorerent Atisandre” 
(Paul Meyer, op, dt., tom. i., p. 178). 

It is evident, therefore, that the tradition 
alluded to by Dante in the De Monarchia was 
current in the Middle Ages; and it may have 
been derived him from one or other of the 
Kenoh poems 1 have named. An examination 
of the passages in the Bomances here indicated 
would probably do much towards the elucida¬ 
tion of the question. 

Paqbt Toyitbek. 

Cambridge: Jan. 80 ,1888. 

Of, the following: “ Oepit enim mtollerabile 
frigus oriri; cadebantque nines magne vt lana 

* So apparently the M:>.; printed edd. read 
neat or uuiat. 
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Itaque timens Alexander ne cresceret, precepit 
militibus suis vt earn pedibns oonouloarent.” 
HUtoria Alexandri de prdiii, ed. 1489, sign, d 6, 
ooL 2. See also The Wart of Alexander 
(B. £. T. S.), ed. Skeat, p. 228, L 4163, and 
the notes. Waltee W. Skeat. 


shakspeee’s “bajulow.” 

Nottingham: January 18, 1889. 

In "Lear,” IV. vi. 247, Edgar says "or 
ise try whether your costard or my hallow 
bo the harder.” The meaning of " hallow ” seems 
to be quarter-staff; but as no other trace of the 
word has been found, it has been emwided to 
"baton.” This emendation differs from the 
vast majorily of " improvements ” of the poet’s 
words in Ming reasonable and probable. 
Indeed, it has the approval of Dr. Murray, who 
says that " no such word [as ‘ hallow ’] seems 
to exist, or to have any etymological justifica¬ 
tion.” But, in spite of the strong case in 
favour of the emendation to " baton,” that 
emendation is unnecessary, for " hallow ” is no 
printer’s error, but a genuine word. This will 
appear from the following quotation from the 
Nottingham Corporation records: 

"And memorandum, there was paid to dyuvrs for 
kyddw and ballowe wood, and other servioes done 
then, xxxvjs. xd.” 

This passage occurs in an account of the 
expenditure incurred in preparing for the visit 
of James I. on August 13, 1621, which is 
entered in the Hall or Council Book for that 
year (3395, fo. 28). The passage is printed 
in vol. iv. of the Records of the Borough of Not¬ 
tingham, p. 375 (now in the press). " Kyddes” 
are, of course, faggots, and "ballowe wood” 
would therefore appear to be wood of larger 
growth. It was not, I think, underwood, for 
that is invariably described in the Nottingham 
records of this time as "tinsil” or "trowse.” 
The account does not, unfortunately, tell ns 
for what purpose this " ballowe wood ” was 
procured, but there was a Myment of 
£3 15s. lOd. to labourers " for woniage in the 
highwaies.” The roads, &o., were carefully 
surveyed and repaired prior to the arrival of 
the king, who visited Nottingham several 
times, so that it is probable that the " ballowe 
wood” was used in repairing gates or fences. 
This suggests that "ballowe wood” meant 
young trees or saplings. 

Since I met with the above passage I have 
succeeded in finding an earlier example of the 
word, which agrees even more closely than the 
above with Shak spare’s use of the word. In 
the Hall Book for 1503-4 (3353, p. 15) there is 
an entry of an action for assault brought by 
John Bult, one of the sheriffs* sergeants-at- 
mace, against Thomas Hewett, " cobler,” in 
which he states that the defendant assaulted 
him ‘ ‘ cum uno baculo cum ferro rostrato uocato 
' a ballowe staffe,' ” If Edgar’s " hallow ” was 
simUarly beaked with iron, we can understand 
how he succeeded in slaying a man armed with 
a sword, which would not be a very easy 
achievement with a baton. But the 1621 ex¬ 
ample proves that "ballow” has no reference 
to the iron of the staff, but to the wood of 
which it was formed. Still, the earlier passage 
is of interest as suggesting that Edgar’s " bu- 
lowe” may have been beaked with iron like 
that of the Nottingham cobbler of 1503-4. 

W. H. Stevenson. 


THE OLD ENOLISH GLOSS " ELM AWES.” 

Oambtidge; Jau. SS, 1889 . 

Some days ago Mr. Bradley asked me in the 
British Museum whether I could throw any 
light on the gloss Lameret, Anglice Blmawee in 
WUloker’s Vocabularies, col. 591. But it was 
a mystery to me. On my return to Cambridge 


I noticed that the gloss was one of those copied 
by Mr. Aldis Wright from a MS. in Trinity 
College Library, and that therefore no doubt 
as to its being correctly transcribed could be 
entertained. Still, as the treasures of the 
library of Trinity College are always easily 
accessible, I thought it worth my while to con¬ 
sult the MS., and found there "Lameres, id 
est lamia, vel anglice Elmawes; cetera feminea 
dicitur quod habet humanam speciem sed corpus 
bestiale.” The gloss was now plain, namely, 
“ £ameres( — Lemures, sometimes written 
Lemores and Laemures), Anglice Helmawet." 

I thought it better to write a few lines to the 
Academy than to Mr. Bradley, as the solution 
of this difficulty, which took some time, will 
show to all futiire editors of Qlossaries that, 
with respect to obscure and corrupt glosses, 
there is not much use in abridging works of 
this kind. 

J. H. HesSels. 


STJUM ODtOtJE. 

Oxford: Jaa. 18, 1889. 

The following paragraph a{^>eared on 
January 24 in the Pall Modi Qazdtte : 

" A ratiier good story is told of the late Bishop of 
St. Asaph. His loidsUp once ddivesnd a short 
address to a village sckool on the sabjaot of beset¬ 
ting sins. ‘ We all,’ he said, * have our besetting 
sins, mysell like the rest. What do ron suppose is 
mine ? ’ Noticing the astonished look on the faces 
of his youthful hearers at the notion of a Bishop 
having a besetting sin, the right rev. prelate went 
on to say,' Do not be afraid to answer.* At 
length one little fellow was courageous enough to 
hold up his hand by way Of showing his wiUlng- 
ness to respond to the episcopfl questioner. 
‘ Well, my boy,’ said tiie Bishop, * Wbat do yon 
say is my besetting sin P ’ ‘ Please, sir,’ s te m ma red 
the lad, *dnxmkennees’! 'No,* rojoiaed his 

lordship, in the meekest of tones, ' not drunken¬ 
ness, but vanity.’ The Bishop’s oommeat showed 
at aU events that if he was vatu he was also not 
destitute of a certain amount of humility.” 

Ou reading this "rather good story” I 
wrote a short letter to the editor, pointing out 
that it was well-known in the diocese of St. 
Asaph before the time of the late bishop—^that, 
in fact, it was told of one of his predecessors. 
I added that nobody who new Bishop 
Hughes could believe it of him, as he 
was a man of soimd oommonsense and 
of no vanity, which, I went on to say, 
was not invariably the case with the English 
bishops whom the government SMit from 
time to time to appropriate the spoils of 
St. Asaph, and snub the Welsh clergy of the 
diocese. 1 could not help observing also that 
it was somewhat doubtful whether the " tittie- 
tatier” had improved Ou the usual version of 
the story by the touch of dialect which he gave 
it in hie " droonkenness,” for that seemed to 
me to smack of the wrong side of Offia’s Dyke. 
Be that as it may, the editor took no notice of 
my letter; and the calumny, published while 
the bishop’s body was on its way to the grave, 
is now merrily making the round m the 
provincial press. 

This must be my apology for troubling the 
readers of the Academy mth my letter; but 
I will put myself in order, so to say, by finish¬ 
ing witii a bit of philology. Many more 
stories about the “ vanity ” bishop are 
ourrrent in the diooese of St. Asaph. I will, 
however, only mention one. Among other gifts 
which he thought he posseseed was that of 
lucid and edifying exposition of Scripture, so 
one day he spoke, greatly to his own satisfac¬ 
tion, on the words "in earing time and in 
harvest thou shalt rest and he explained how 
earing time and harvest were nearly synony¬ 
mous terms, as " earing” referred to the work 
of cutting off the ears of the com and gather¬ 
ing them together. When his instmotive dis- 
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oontaewu overlie asked a Welsh dergyman 
what he thought of it. The latter was not 
acquainted wiw the Gothic or even the Anglo* 
Saxon oog^ate of the word “ earing,” but he 
ventured to sngg^ that if his lordship could 
read the words in the Welsh Bible—in the 
laaguaM which this learned prelate detested— 
he woTud find reaeons to believe that *' earing ” 
meant '* {donghing.” I am sorry to say that I 
forget the rest of the storv. It probably went 
on to relate what happened to the Welsh pa^n 
who was rash enough to teach the “ vani^ ” 
bishcm the meaning of a word in the latter’s 
own langpiage. 

JOHK Bhts. 


I^BNDS OF THE OIJIBST AHIHALS ANP 
THE SWIFTEST HESSEHOEKS. 

London: Jon. W, 1888 . 

The passage in Sjlhwdh and Olwen which 
Mr. Lethaby communicates to the Aoapeut of 
January 26, is, of course, perfectly well-known 
to all students. 

Apropos of parallels, a very curious one has 
just come in my way, and 1 should be thankful 
for any light that could be thrown upon it. In 
Iieesing’s Faiut fragment (Lachmann* vol. iL, 
p. 516} Faust calls up spirits, and claims the 
services of the swiftest among them. One is 
swift as is the arrow of pestilenoe, another 
swifter than the wind, another than the beam 
of light, another than the thought of man, 
another than the ven«anoe of the Almighty. 
All these are too uow for the impatient 
magician. The last spirit alone^contents him: he 
is swift as is the transition from good to eviL 

In a Highland tale, communicated by the 
Bev. Duncan M. Campbell of Appin, hwhael 
Scott has to sMed to Borne to obtain the 
knowledge of Smovetide. He betakes himself 
to the faiiy riding-fillies—the first is as swift as 
the wind, the second swifter, the third can 
outstrip the black blast of Hatch. Scarcely 
will yon do,” says MiohaeL The fourth alone 
answers his purpose, she is as swift as the 
thought of a maiden between her two lovers. 

The parallelism is remarkable, especially 
when it is remembered that the story in each 
case attaches itself to the wizard par excellence 
of the race. Is there a German folk-tale 
kindred to the Scotch one from which Leasing 
may have derived the idea of his scene? The 
Scotch test of r^dity is proverbial in the 
EUchiands. See Aonn’s Questions (Campbell, 
vol iiL). 

In the after part of the tale, the Pope is 
disinclined to impi^ his knowledm. But, on 
Michael Scott’s pointing out to ms Holiness, 
who has just risen from bed, and thrust his feet 
into the first pair of slippers that come to hand, 
that he is shod as a lady, il $’humanise; and 
henoeforth there was never any necessity for 
Scotland to apply to Borne for guidance. This 
theme is a well-known one. Perhaps, Dr. 
Kohler, who reads the Aoadehy, will say if 
this variant is known to him. 

Alfbeb Ntrrr. 


THE FIBST STJSSIAIT Df ENOLAHD. 

London: Jan. M, 1888 . 

I should have mentioned that I gave the 
inscription on B. Moses ben Isaac’s tombstone 
in an amended form as well as I could from 
Thome’s reading, wUch is utter nonsense as it 
stands. Lnekuy the name is quite certain, and 
it was with that I was ohiefiy concerned. The 
letters before Isaac’s name in Stow 

should bo divided thus—ann. B. Moses in 
the Prefime to his “Onyx Book,” applies 
them to his father Isaac. They are merely 
honorary, and do not imply much more 
than that Isaac had some pretensions to 
Hebrew learning. The term 3*^, nowadays 


applied to a chief rabbi, was not so si^ficant 
in the early Middle AgM. Certaiiuy Isaac 
could not have had any dmms to that title, as 
we know the names of the Presbyters of the 
Jews of Early England from Henry L’s time 
onwards, and none of them was named Isaac. 
The title “ Chaoham ” (usually spelt “ Haham ” 
and in Portugpiese writers “ Jaxam ”) is only 
current among the Spanish Jews, and was 
introduced among them after the expulsion 
from Spain in 1492. 

I do not know of any dispute as to the time 
when the above desigpiations became current in 
Eng^d. Perhaps Mr. Hall is thinking of the 
distinction between the titles “ Bpiscopus ” and 
“Presbyter” as applied to leading English 
Jews before the expulsion in 1290. I am of 
opinion that “Episcopns” means one of the 
three dayatUm or jud^ who constitute the 
Beth Din or eccleidastioal tribunal which is to 
be found in everv large Jewish community, 
while “ Presbyter ” applies to the Ab-beth-din 
or president of that tribunal. There is an 
interesting pass^ about “ an Israelite bishop 
without g^e ” in Bobertson’s Materials for the 
History of Thomas Beeket (Bolls Series, iv. 
151*2). Joseph Jacobs. 


8 p.m. Fhrsioal: Ajmnal Oeneral HeeWac, 
‘‘PhrahxMJeimeSrlsl KoMa,” by PmC. aHK 
Hersohel. 

8.46 p.ni. Betauie: General Hsetlag. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

HOVDLY, Feb. 4. 6 p.m. Boyal InsUtutton: Oansrsl 
Moow^ Ueet^. 

6 D.m. London Institution: ** Oasdmon: our 
First Post in the Island of EnElaad,” by the Bev. 
Stopford Brooke. 

8 p.m. Boyal Aosdemy: "Bomsa Axohlteo- 
ture." Ill, by Mr. O. Altohison. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute; "The Factors of 
Evolutioa in Langusfts.” by Mr. J. J. Murphy: 
“InteUloenoe among the Aborigines of Austnula,” 
by Dr. Fraser. 

TousDAT, Feb. 6, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “ Before 
and after Darwin—Bvolution,’' III., by Prof. G. J. 
RoiQAnoB. 

8 p.m. Booiety of Arts : *'Msaufsoture of 
Sevres Porodain,” by M. Bdouard Gamier. 

8 p.m. BlbUoalArchaeologr: “ Boumaoian and 
other little-known Versions of tb< 

Jetemi^’’ by Dr. Gaster. 

8 p.m. OivU Engineers; Disonseioa, " The 
Working of Steep Inolines on Ballways.” 

8.80 pm. Zoological: "The Species of Batra- 
chians of the Genus Bltaeophorut confounded under 
the Marne of B. msmlotu',” by Mr. G. A. Boulenger; 
" Oharaoters of some New Species of Birds of the 
Family DendrocolspUdsA" Iw Mr. P. L. Solater; 
"aome New Spedea and a New Genus of Ara- 
neidea.” bytbeBer. O. P. Osmbrldge. 

WgmnsDAT. Feb. S. 8 p.m. Society of Arts; " The 
Status of the County OonnoU,’’ by Mr. G. M. 
Oomme. 

8pjn. Geological: “The OocurrenoeofPslaeo* 
lithio Flint Implements in the Neighbourhood of 
Ightbam, Kent, their Distribution and Probable 
Age.” by Mr. Joseph Prestwioh; “ The Ootteswold, 
Wdford, and Yeovil Sands, and the Division 
between Lias and Oolite.” by Mr. S. B. Buckman. 

8 p.m. Oymmrodoilon; ■' The Early EOstory of 
Bangor Monachomm, with an Account of the 
District, Bast of Ofla’s Dyke, reconquered by the 
Northern Welsh in the Eleventh Century,” by Mr. 
jL N. Palmer. 

8 p.m. Eilsabethan; " The Ploys of Thomas 
Dddrer,” by Ur. J. A. Bymonds. 

Thttbspav, Feb. T, 3 p.m. Boyal Instltntion: "The 
Metamorphoses of Ulnerids,” IIL, by Prof. J. W. 
Judd. 

4 p.m. Andiaeolagloal Institute: "Unusual 
Features in Old Churches,” Iw Mr. Thackeray 
Turner; " Banbury Cross,” by Bar. W. Lovell. 

6 pm. London Institnaon; " Men, Woman, 
and Artists,” by Mr. Harm QuUter. 

8 p.m. Boyal Academy: “Boman Arohltso- 
ture,” IV., by Mr. G. Altohison. 

8 p.m. Linnean. 

8 p.in. Chemical: "Besearohss on the Con¬ 
stitution of Aso- and Dlazo-Derivatives, V., Com¬ 
pounds of the Naphthalene $ Series,” by Prof. 
Meldola and Mr. G. T. Morgan; "Besearohss on 
the Laws of Substitution in the Naphthalene 
Series,” by Mr. H. E. Armstrong; "The Action of 
Nlt'io Add on Anthracene,” by dr. A. G. Perkin; 
“ Methyl Fluoride.' ’ by Mr. N. Or "' 

8 301 ■ ■■ 

Fbisat, Fel. _ , _ ___ 

Meeting; " Flexible Wheel-Bases of Bailwoy Boll- 
ing Stook,” by Mr. J. D. Twinbeirow. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere; "Shakspere's Develop¬ 
ment in Comedy.” IL, by Miss Gracs Latham. 

8 p.m. Boyal Instltntion: " Eleotroetatio Mea¬ 
surement.” by Sir William Thomson. 

BATtmPAY. Feb. 8, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution; "The 
Great Composers and their Works,” with lUnstra* 
tlons on the Pianoforte, III., by Prof. Ernst Pauer. 


OoUle. 


} p m. Antiquaries. 

'eb, A_7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers; Students’ 


80IEN0E. 

Physieal ReaUsm: being an Analytical Phil- 
oaophy from thePhysioal Objeon of Science 
to the Physical Data of Sense. By Thomoi 
Cose, (ijmgmana.) 

This book ia a conrageons attempt to 
harmonise the theories of knowledge put 
forward by empiricist metaphysic with the 
cnirent theory of molecnlar physios as held by 
the nnmetaphysical student of natnral science. 

Or it might be described aa an attempt to 
restore mental philosophy to the standpoint 
of Bacon, and to undo the work done by 
modem philosophy generally, from Descartes 
to Hegel. 

Physical science, Mr.'Case points out, now 
compels us to believe m the existence of a 
world ef molecules and aether, which, together 
with their motions, must always be both 
imperceptible and unimaraable, but which 
nevertheless the rules of logic require us to 
assume as the only possible explanation of the 
phenomena we perceive. Philosophy mean- 
whDe has started from the percipient sublect— ■ 
not uufrequently, indeed, from the subject in 
its least known stage, the hypothetical infant 
—and has attempted (confusmg, e g., p. 85, ob¬ 
ject and operation) to constract the known 
world out of sensations and their association, 
assuming that these sensations, the immediate 
objects of perception, are purely mental The 
two views are thus wholly divergent. Por 
the imperceptible and unimaginable (Mr. Oase 
calls it “inconceivable,” but that word is 
ambiguous) can never be constructed out of 
sensations; and yet it is pre-eminently the 
known. We must then begin with this Imown 
world, the object as revealed to us by the 
best available knowledge of natural science, 
and proceed from it to the less known—^the 
percipient subject and his perceptions. We 
must, in short, follow Aristotle rather than 
Descartes or Hume. When we do this we 
find that this external world cannot possibly 
be psychical, being imperceptible and un¬ 
imaginable. As non-psychical we may call 
it physical. To explain this physical ob¬ 
ject we must assume physical data. The 
immediate objects of perception from wluoh 
these physical realities are logically in¬ 
ferred must be physical as well. Now, 
Bcienoe also teaches us that the imme¬ 
diate antecedent of a perception is some 
state of the nervous svstem. !nie inference, 
then, is that it is this state which is the 
immediate object in perception. The per¬ 
cipient subject—who is conscious of himself 
both as phy sical and as psychical—directly per¬ 
ceives a particular motion of the nervous 
system. It is true he does not perceive it as 
such, but that is only because the nervous 
system is not quite adequate. In the course 
of human evolution it may become more so, 
and we may perceive as motion what we now 
perceive as heat, or sound, or colour (a most 
disagreeable prospect). In perception, how¬ 
ever, reasoning, of course (and, I suppose, 
association), co-operates, and the so-i^led 
“ perceived object ” is, in fact, largely com¬ 
posed of inferred elements. But these 
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elements, too, are physical. A physical | Hume’s later work, as the admit both effluent and material causes (p. 30); 

world lUce that positM by molecular physics authorised expression of Hume’s views; and and throughout the book he tacitly assumes, 
requires physiod elements of perception as its the though containing views by apjmrently as involved in the existence of 

ground (a notable inversion of the usual no means retracted in the later work—as of logic, the law of causation. Buthe neither dis- 
idealist argument, that the perceptions being somewhat inferior authority (p. 257). Now, tinotl^ justifies his own assumption nor says 
mental their antecedents murt be mental too), it is precisely these views in the ZVsntMs which anyttung about the various forms of the 
Rejecting, then, the intuitive realism of Reid are the central difflcnlty of sceptical idealism; theory in Locke, Hume, and Eant. I gather, 
and Stewart, because it holds that we directly and it seems evident, on reading the two works, indeed, that he adopts Locke’s inconsistent 
perceive the external object, and the cosmo* that Hume, finding no way out of his difflcnl- and eminently anthropomorphic theory {ISttay, 
thetic idealism (of, e g , Mr. Herbert Spencer), ties, dropped the attitude of the ancient sceptic ii., c. 21). ^ But he does not appear to mention 
because it is irreconcilable with the results of and assumed that of the modem positive it; and it is a pity he does not, because it is 
the most perfect form of knowledge we philosopher, attacking metaphysic as a mere in the development of the theory of causation 
possess, Mr. Case propounds this inter- device of theologians to enslave mankind, that the main strength of modem idealism 
mediate theory, which he proposes to call and making an incursion into its domain lies. Once show that causation is reducible 
“physical realism.’’ Next, like a good simply to combat the theologians on their own to constant sequence, and that “power’’ is 
Aristotelian, having stated the troth, he ground, and to obtain that minimum theo^ only a name for a generalised expectation of 
proceeds to state the cause of the error of of things which is all that the philosophic sequences to be perceived by human minds, 
meal^m; or, rather, to trace its history from agnostic can hope to possess, but which ho and all ground is removed for the supposition 
the revolution introduced by Descartes to the requires for purposes of action and life. Mr. of unknowable causes of our sensations— 
“mostuncritioalphiloeophy’’of Kant(p.323), Case seems entirely to overlook this change “noumena’’ in Mill’s sense—things p»r »» 
the vestibule of which he says he cannot be ex- of attitude; yet it seems obvious, from a com- behind phenomena. Mr. Case may reply that 
peoted to enter, though he does enter it—not, parison of the first book of the Trtatite, he has overthrown idealism at an earlier stage 
perhaps, with entirely satisfactory results. But ^th ito much more elaborate division of of its ^owth by destroying the relativity of 
it is the historical part of the book that will be ideas, its fuller treatment of mathematios, the object of perception; but it is none the 
read with most interest, and that has, I think, and especially its examination of space, time, less a pity that he did not notice this part of 
most permanent value, both as a criticism and and the soul, with the first chapter of the the theory. And does Mr. Csse, when he 
for his occasional remarks on logic and on Inquiry. The former belongs to Hume’s life maintains that Kant’s philosophy knows of 
Aristotle, which are only what might be as a rednse and inquirer, the latter to his other units than those of arithmetic—for 
expected in dearness and distinctness by life as a man of the world. Mr. Case seems instance, the unity of apperception (p. 368)— 
those who, like the present writer, have had to quote from them indiscriminately. "With really believe that Kant thought that unities 
the good fortune to attend his lectures at Kant, I think, Mr. Case is even less successful, of apperception can be counted, or that the 

Oxfo^. Descartes, he maintains, in his Least of all philosophers can Kant be dealt Divine Unity can be added to the unity of ap- 

famous reconstruction of the known world, with apart from his historical antecedents, perception smd the result expressed by 1 +1 
really began with a hypothetical pre- His UnWcsm o/Pure .Hsasoa is really a criti- _=2? Moreover, the Divine Unity (p. 368) 
mise. He found he could suppose he had dam of the metaphysical structure erected by is most emphatically outside the scope of the 
no body; and he therefore argu^ that if he his predecessors. It is an attempt to find a Eiritik. And Mr. Case retains the simple faith 
had no body his mind and its content now basis for exact science in the categories in Bacon (pp. 94, 318) which one would 

would at any rate exist. As a fact, how- and the unity of apperception. Mr. Case expect Liebig’s work to have overthrown, 

ever, we are directly conscious that we have seems to treat it as an attempt to idealise Along with all this debateable matter there 
bodies. His premise is purely hypothetical, farther (in spite of Kant’s so-called refutation is, of coarse, a great deal of very great interest 
and the conclusion that mind perceives only of idealism). It surely should be regarded and value. Incidentally, in the chapter on 
mental elements, and not physical elements, rather as an attempt to meet Hume’s scepti- Hume, we have a sketch of a new theory of 
is only hypothetical too. Locke simply cism by a cosmothetic idealism which will inductive logic, amplifying the realistic side 
removes Descartes’ hypothesis from the pre- admit of natural science rather than by a of Mill, and substituting the “ axiom of 
mises to the conclusion (p. 141), and so cosmothetic idealism which will not. Mr. generality’’ for the “law of causation’’ or 
maintains that all the immediate objects of Case seems to me to ianore much of the “ law of the uniformity of nature’’—a theory 
the understanding are ideas. Tme, he has a destructive element iu Kant and to misoon- which does not at present seem to me an 
realist theory as well, but the two are not ceive the constractive. I cannot but think improvement, but which ought to be developed 
successfully reconciled; and, thongh he admits that he treats Kant too much as if Kant in an independent work, imd nothing can 
refiection and reasoning, yet he further opens were solely concerned with the individual be better than Mr. Case’s occasional remarks 
the way to a complete and consistent idealism mind; and that his misconception is most on Aristotle (s.y., pp. 38, 88, ssy.), on the 
by supposing that refiection and reasoning, as evident in his treatment of Kant’s view procedure of ancient philosophy (p. 38), on 
well as sensation, are concerned about “ideas ’’ of mathematical judgments. He main- the “ over-schematising ’’ of logic, and the 
Berkeley made Locke’s idealism logical and tains that the propositions of arithmetic consequent irrational separation of conception, 
consistent, and (Mr. Case holds) wrote the are deducible from definitions of the numbers: judgment, and reasoning (p. 317)—though, by 
Nm Theory of Vition to support his idealist the tme definition of 12 is not 12 >7+5, but the way, the germs of a similar view are to 
theory. Mr. Case then traces the develop- 12 = 11 + 1, which is an analytical proposition, be found in Kant, and the criticism has often 
ment of the theory in Hume and Kant, and Doubtless it is when you know it; but you been made, though less concisely—^his reha- 
winds up with a promise—which it is to be have to make the synthesis, you have to count bilitation of Lambert’s dicta of the three 
hoped may soon be fulfilled—of a second 11 and 1 are 12, “ as anyone may see,’’says figures (p. 294), his clear separation of Locke’s 
volume, pt^ of which is already in type, on Kant, “by trying large numbers.’’ Yet once two theories as to the external world, and a 
post-Kantian idealism and the logic of science, made it is made for ever. Kant himself number of his incidental remarks on logic 
Mr. Case’s historical criticism is, I think, gives an illustration of his meaning as regards (s y., p. 69) and criticisms, especially on 
for reasons which will appear presently, very geometry. You cannot, by meditating on the Descartes. 

much the most valuable part of his work, definition of a triangle, discover the relation But the fundamental misapprehension of 
But it is not all of equal value. A criticism of its interior angles to two right angles. You the book is in the very first page. It does 
on Berkeley’s theory of vision should surely have to connect these angles in a particular not follow that, because the molecules of 
take into account—especially when attacking case with two right angles, which you do by science have been posited as “ imperceptible ’’ 
idealism—the mass of recent work on the nterposing certain properties of parallel or “unimaginable,’’ they are therefore not 
subject in Germany and elsewhere. Mr. Case’s straight lines. Mr. Case here ignores geometry, phenomenal, but “ physical’’ or “ material’’ 
main attack on Berkeley is directed against and with it Kant’s best iUustration, and deals in Berkeley’s sense—things which exist out 
his neglect of retinal magnitude, and does with arithmetic, ignoring there Kant’s other of relation to our mind. To show this it is 
not seem to deal at all with the p^siological illustration. But the most surprising feature only necessary to refer to the history of the 
aspects of the question. Still more open to in Mr. Case’s historical examination is the molecular hypothesis. Of course, here I share 
question is the treatment of Hume. Mr. total absence of any criticism of theories of that complete ignorance of science, other than 
Cose regards the Inquiry concerning Human causation. In one place, indeed, he seems to] as presented in popular lectures, which bw^ 
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almost all students of the literary side of 
philosophy; hut I believe it will be found 
that, imperceptible and unimaginable as 
molecules and aether are now held to be, the 
notions of them have arisen by gradual modi¬ 
fication of sensuous images. This, at least, 

I gather from books like Lange’s Ifiatory of 
Materialitm {o.g-, vol. ii , p. 350 »eq.) and 
Wundt’s Logik. The atomic theory, trans¬ 
ferred bodily from ancient philosophy—not, as 
Mr. Case says, by Bacon (p. 94), who was 
probably little read, but by Bacon’s con¬ 
temporary Cassendi—seems to have been 
modifi^ed by the gradual removal of more and 
more of the content of the mental picture of 
the atoms or corpuscles—their rough sur¬ 
faces and teeth, their differences of shape, 
even (with Boscovich) their materiality, until 
it has become the molecular hypothesis. They 
are now thought of symbolically by most im¬ 
perfectly presented mental pictures; but they 
have not been directly discovered or invented 
by the physicist. The notion has arisen by a 
g^ual whittling down of leusnous presenta¬ 
tions. It may be said that we must assume a 
mind to effect this; but this, though valid as an 
objection to the scepticism of Hume, is emin¬ 
ently invalid against the modem idealist, who, 
admitting what Mr. Case says, would yet claim 
his right to interpret the term “phyeicil” 
as he pleases, and in mental terms if moral or 
other phenomena seem to require it. From 
Prof. Tait let me appeal to his coadjutor 
Prof. Balfour Stewart, who (in the Oontom- 
porary JRoviow, July, 1884) has put forward 
a modified form of the Berkleian theory, and 
supposes the physical atom to be “ the result 
of an operation performed on itself by a 
Divine Mind.” Or I might refer to the well- 
known tract of Prof. Dubois Beymond 
{Grenton d. Naturerkennem), which asserts 
that our knowledge of nature is in truth no 
knowledge, but a substitute for an explana¬ 
tion ; that a physical atom is occasionally a 
useful fiction ” (p. 20); and that, in short, 
the dark, dumb world of the molecular 
physicist is merely a mode in which we repre¬ 
sent the causal conjunction of phenomena. 
Now, these authorities approach the question 
from the purely scientific side. How, then, 
can it be held, as Mr. Case does, that idealism 
is incompatible with the molecular theory of 
scientific men? 

All through the book, in short, the reader 
is constcmtly asking this question: What does 
Mr. Case mean by phgsiocU? Not (apparently) 
unperceived by the Divine Mind, but: not 
constructed out of our sensations. For Mr. 
Case holds that a Divine Mind can be inferred 
as a first cause from nature. But, as Mr. 
Case holds that the Divine Mind both perceives 
ud sustains the physical, and the human miod 
infers it, is he not offending against the rule 
of Occam ? May not “ the physical ” be, as 
Dubois Beymond seems to imply, an ideal con¬ 
struction ; or as Berkeley and Prof. Balfour 
Stewart would say, some kind of mode or 
result of the Divine Mind ? But to maintain 
ffiis latter position would be to follow Mr. Case 
into a region where philosophy had best not 
penetrate. The future historian, finding that 
Mr. Case holds that certain axionu are the 
laws of the forms of logical processes, but not 
premises in the processes (p. 292), may point 
out that this is very like Kant’s view of 
osrisin of his a priori principles, and may 


write a book on the “ Apriorism of Case ” as 
a companion to Dr. Webb’s InteUeetnaliam of 
Look*. A very moderate amount of inter¬ 
pretation indeed—assisted by the doctrine 
*' Entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter neces- 
sitatem ”—would convert the creed here put 
forward into idealism. 

1 must, however, most earnestly deprecate 
Mr. Case’s appeals to Christians (p. 379), and, 
in particular, his introduction of a mystery of 
the Christian faith (p. 194). The experience of 
centuries has shown that philosophy, equally 
with natural science, is, as Bacon said, not te 
be sought in Scripture; and considering that 
the Ct^tian creed has been successfully held 
with every form of philosophical theory, from 
“ crass ” materialism to the purest idealism, 
its interest is not very likely to be promoted 
by Mr. Case placing the only way of salvation 
in a new form of realism. It is true that 
this appeal may be regarded as a kind of 
argwnmtum ad homintm, mainly of local and 
temporary interest; but none the less is it 
to be deprecated. Case’s natural theology, 
too {o.g. p. 211), is now, one would have 
thought, untenable except as matter of faith. 
Indeed, I have sometimes been tempted to 
regard his whole hookas a kind of argununtum 
ad homintm —an appeal to the Oxford Greats 
man, who knows there is a science school, but 
has just been staggered by Mill’s psychological 
theory of the belief in an extern^ world— 
but not as an effective attack on the kind of 
idealism which is now current among more 
advanced students. Perhaps this view is too 
narrow; but it is to his next volume (with its 
chapters on Hegel, p. 380) that we must look 
for an attack which shall possess “ actuality.” 
However, whether we are idealists or reaUsts, 
I cannot but think that the most effective 
argument for a true ” physical realism” will 
be found in post-Kantian and not in pre- 
Cartesian philosophy. It is to will, to 
emotion, to morals (as Kant and Feuerbach 
indicated) that we must look for proof 
of external existence: not to an analysis of 
the theory of knowledge, which ends at last 
in an ambiguous term. But it ought to be 
possible to formulate the logic of science in¬ 
dependently of metaphysical theory; and 1 
can only hope that a future volume may fill 
up the sketch of induction, deduction, and 
analogy, which is a kind of parenthesis in his 
chapter on Hume. 

Jaues Sauicabez Mark. 


CORRESPONDESOE. 

THB ALLEOED HITTITE TABLETS Df BEHLIR. 

London: Jan. tS, 1880 . 

With reference to a note in the Acaueuy of 
January 19,1 wrote to Prof. Eberhard Schrader, 
of Berlin, the distinguished Assyriologist; and 
I have been favoured with the following reply. 
It will be seen that the last announcement of 
the disappearance of the Hittite mystery re¬ 
sembles some which had preceded : 

"It is not quite right that ‘a large number of 
cuneiform tablets have reached Berlin, which are 
in the Hittite language, some of them being 
bilingual,’ &a. There is here only one tablet in 
tune^orm characters, which is not written in the 
Assyrian or Babylonian language. The language 
may be Hittite. This is one of the Tell-el-Amama 
tablets. A bilingual inscription in the oommon tenet 
does not exist here.” 

Thomas Tyleb. 


aaiENOB ROTES. 

Ms. Fbancis Galtoh has long been engaged 
upon certain problems that lie at the base of 
the science of heredity. The more important 
of Ms results, set forth in an orderly way, 
together with a large amount of new matter, 
wul shortly be publrihed by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Oo. in a volume to be entitled Natural In¬ 
heritance, 

The medals and funds to be given at the 
anniversary meeting of the Geological Society 
on February 15 have been awarded by the 
Oouncil as follows: The Wollaston Medal to 
Prof. T. G. Bonney, the Murchison Medal to 
Prof. Prof. James Geilde, the Lyell Medal to 
Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, and the Bigsby Medal 
to Mr. J. J. Harris Teall; the balance of the 
Wollaston Fund to Mr. JL Smith Woodward, 
of the British Museum; that of the Murchison 
Fund to Mr. Grenville A. J. dole, of the Science 
Schools, South Kensington; and that of the 
Lyell Fund to M. L. Dollo, of the Boyal 
Museum at Brussels. 

The fifteenth g;eneral meeting of the Associa¬ 
tion for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching was held on Saturday, January 19, 
at University Ooilege, London. After the 
reading of the report of the oouncil, Mr. B. B. 
Hayward, who had been president for eleven 
years, resigned the presidency; and the post 
was conferred on Mr. G. M. Minchin, professor 
of applied mathematics in the Boyal Indian 
Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill. In the 
place of Mr. Moulton, Mr. Hayward was elected 
a vice-president; while the other vice-presidents 
—the Bev. G. Bichardson, Mr. B. Levett, and 
Mr. B. Tucker—retain ^eir posts. In the 
course of Ms valedictory address, the retiring 
president remarked that, though they had not 
quite attained the expectations of some of their 
more arJent reformers, stUl they had met with 
a fair measure of success. Their influence was 
rather indirect than direct; and it must be ex¬ 
pected that their advance would be, while 
steady, yet comparatively slow. The new 
president (Prof. M>ncMn) read a paper on " The 
Vices of our Scientific Education.” 

BuMOXJRS have recently been rife in chemical 
circles to the effect that Prof. Eriiss, of MuMch, 
has effected the decomposition of nickel and 
cobalt. It appears from a communication pub¬ 
lished in the Chemical News that Dr. Eriiss has 
actually split up each of these metals, regarded 
previously as elementary bodies, into two parts, 
and found that both metals contain a oommon 
constituent. He has succeeded in obtaming 
green so-called nickel salts from the red cobalt 
salts and the colourless salts of the common 
component; while he has, on the contrary, 
transformed green nickel sMts into red cobmt 
salts and other constituents. The characters of 
the new body obtained from both mokel and 
cobalt are not yet fully known, but they indicate 
a metal Mtherto unrecognised. 

The Faculty of Natural Sciences of the 
Florence UMversity have conferred on Mr 
E. H. Man, author of The Aboriginal Inhabi- 
tante of the Andaman Isles (l^ilbner), the 
Galileo medal for special merit in the cause of 
science, and for valuable colieotious sent to 
their museums. Mr. Man last year received a 
gold medal from the Emperor of Austria for a 
collection of Nioobarese objects presented to 
the Imperial Museum at Vienna. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Me. James Geoboe Scott, of the Burmese 
Service, has found time, in spite of the arduous 
duties of Ms frontier post, to collect and send 
home to bis brother, the bursar of St John’s 
OoUege, Gambridge, a very valuable selection 
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of PaU, Btinneae, and Sban MfiS. Among the 
former are the Patika Vagga of the great 
DIghaNikaya, complete, witt a oommentary in 
Pan; a complete copy of the Tamakaa; a pot- 
tion of Badd^ghosa’s Snmangala Yilacmi, 
and the whole of the Attha Salinl, h^ first 
work; and a copy of the Barattha Dipani Tiha, 
an important mediaeval treatise on Buddhist 
Caaon Law. Besides these well-known standard 
works, there is also the MS. of a considerable 
treatise on Buddhist ethics hitherto unknown, 
entitled the Mani 6^ Maujuia. Prof. Bhys 
Davids and Prof. Carpenter have issued the first 
volume of their edition of the Snmangala, 
With that exception, ^ ttie above works-are 
unedited. Among the Burmese boolm is a 
transition of the celebrated “ Questions of 
Milinda,” in which the Greek king Menander 
discnsaes Buddhist ethics with the uder named 
Nagasena. 

Peof. Mekayeff, of St. Petersburg, is 
editing, for the Pali Text Society, the Bodhi- 
caryavatara, a Sanskrit work on the Buddy’s 
attainment of the supreme insight, or BodhL 

Me. BtJinnir Nanjio, fmrmerly of Oxfwrd, 
and tike antiior of the excellent oatalogne of 
Chinese Buddhist books published by the 
Clarendon Press, has nearly completed an edi¬ 
tion of Saddharma-pundarika, already trans¬ 
lated by Prof. Kem for the series of “ Saored 
Books of the Bast.” 

A WOEX on the Bvolution of Hebrew by Dr. 
Bdkins, of Peking, will be published immedi¬ 
ately by Messrs, ftiibner & Co. He represents 
the current Hebrew syntax as modem and the 
syntax revealed in many parts of the paradigms 
of verbs as ancient. He mads that in the oldest 
forms of the language there is proof that 
nominative preceded the verb tmd the adjective 
the substantive. But if Semitic languages can 
be reduced to a form where Semitic peculiarities 
disappear, it becomes possible to derive Semitic 
speew from an old type which has, farther 
east, given origin to the Tartar (Ural ^taio) 
and Chinese xamilies. Prof. Sayce, in his 
Introduction to the Science of Language, has 
recognised that Semitic tongues have borrowed 
some characteristics from old Egyptian. Before 
these borrowings. Dr. Edldns aims to prove 
that Semitic spMtii was monosyllabic, and had 
a natural syntax like the Chinese. 


MEETINOa OF 800 IETIE 8 . 

Entoxolooioal SocisTY, Anniveriarg Meeling .— 
[Weine$dag, Jan. 16.) 

Da. D. Sbaep, president, in the chair.—An 
abstract of the treasurer’s accounts, showing a 
balance in the society’s favour, was read by Mr. 
Osbert Salvin, one of the auditors; and Mr. H. 
Goss read the report of the council. It was 
announced that the following gentlemen had been 
elected as officers and conncu for 1889; president. 
Lord Walsingham; treasurer, Mr. E. Saunders; 
secretaries, Mr. H, Goss and Canon Fowler; 
librarian, Mr. F. Gmt: council, Mr. H. W. Bates, 
Oapt. H J. Elwes, Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher, Mr. F. 
DnOaae Godman, Prof. B. Meldola, Dr. P. B. 
Mason, Mr. Osbert Salvin, and Dr. D. Sharp— 
Dr. Sharp, the ontg;oing president, then delivered 
an address, tor which a vote of thanks to him was 
moved by Oapt. Elwes, seconded by Mr. Salvin, 
and carried.—A vote of thanks to the treasurer, 
secretaries, and librarian was moved by Mr. J. W. 
Dunning, seconded by Lmd Walsiagham, and 
carried. Mr. Saunders, Mr. Goss, and Mr. Grut 
severally replied. 

HBnoBoinoicAi, Socixtt. — {Wtineeiay, Jan. 16.) 

Dr. W. Maxcbt, president, in the chair.—The 
report of the council showed that a large amount 
of waik had been done during the past year, and 
that considerable progress hu been made in the 
Investiguion of one of the most interesting and 
hitherto nei^eoted branches of meteorology—via., 
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thunderstorms.—Forty-nine new fellows were 
elected last year, the total number on the books 
now being 526.—'rbe president delivered an address 
on ” Fogs,” illustrated by a number of interesting 
lantern slides. Fog;s and douds are one and the 
same thing. A cloud is a fog when entered into ; 
and a fog seen from a distance, suspended in the 
air, becomes a cloud. After describmg the various 
kinds of fog—«.p., river, sea, Newfoundland, 
radiation, town, Ac., fogs—Dr. Marcet referred to 
London fogs. Dr. Tyndall has accounted for them 
by assuming each putide of condensed vapour to 
be covered by coal smoke. These fogs usually 
accompany a high barometer, and are frequently 
dry in their character. It is a well-known fact 
that cold air on the tops of hills, being heavier 
than the air below, slides down the slopes, so that 
tiie lower parts of the hill-sides ate actually colder 
than the plains at some distance from the hills. 
Now London, in the Thames Valley, is surrounded 
^ hills—to the north, Highgate, Hampstead, and 
Harrow; in a westerly direction. Putney and 
Wimbledon; and in a more southerly diredion, 
Olapham and Sydenham. Tbe sir is odder on 
these hills than in London with its mlllioni of in¬ 
habitants, its ooal-flres and factories, hence it is 
heavier, and will have a great tendency to slide 
down the hills towards the town and river. Should 
the air in town be on tiie point of saturation, and 
the odd air from above satorated with vapour, it is 
obvious that the increased cold from above will 
produce a predpitation of moisture, and it will 
oome to pass that a fog is prodnced. If the hill¬ 
tops be not only colder than tbe air below, but 
_envdop^_inafpg it stands to reason that the fog 
bdow will be all the denser, and especially in tbe 
neighbourhood of water, such as the Biver Thames 
and the ornamental waters in the parks. ' The 
following were elected the officers and coundl for 
the ensuing year:—President: Dr W. Marcet. 
Vice-Presidents; F. 0. Bayard, H. F. Biandford, 
W. Ellis, B. Inwards. Treasurer: H. Perigal. 
T^iutees: Hon. F. A. B. Bussell, 8. W. Silver. 
Secretaries; G. J. Symons, Dr. J. W. Tripe 
Fordgn Secretary: K. H. Scott. Oouncll: E. D. 
Archibald, W. M. Beaufort, A. Brewin, G. Ohat- 
terton, W. H. Dines, F. B. Edmonds, 0. Harding, 
B. Latham, Captain J. P. Madear, E. Mawley, 
H. Southall, Dr. 0. T. Williams. 

Boyal Asiatic Socimt.—(AT oadiy, Jan. SI.) 
Sir W. W. Hustbb in the chair.—The secretary 
read an abstract of a paper by Prof. Ttrrien de La- 
couperie, on “ Tbe Djurtdien of Manchuria.” This 
interesting people occupied an important position 
in Central Asia during the Middle Ages. Their 
rulers, under the name of the Kin or ” Golden ” 
Dynasty, reigned over the northern half of China; 
and it was only the all-powerful Mongols who 
were able to oust them. But very little u known 
either of their language or of their literature; and 
even the correct spelling and pronundation of 
their name has been open to doubt All that we 
know of them is derived from Chinese sources; 
and tbe Chinese writing being uncertain in its 
reproduction of foreign words, European writers 
have spelt their name in very different ways. By 
a comparison of all the forms of it given by 
Chinese authors, tbe professor concludes that the 
name of the people, as used by themselves, must 
have been Diurtchen. Bemains of their language 
have been discovered in vocabularies drawn up 
for the use of the Interpreters’ College in Pekin, 
which were, probably, studied there as late as 1658. 
There is a copy of these vocabularies preserved in 
the Blblioth5qne Nationale, and Dr. Hirth, of the 
German Consular Service, has lately discovered 
another. The Diurtchen had two forms of writing 
—a larger and a smaller. The former has been 
found used on the celebrated bilingual Inscription 
of Lang Kinn Salikan, erected in 1134, and several 
times published in Europe. The smaller ones have 
been supposed to be those of one of the six used 
in anotiier celebrated inscription-that of Kin- 
ynng-kwan; but they are not really so. A sketch 
of ^e known history of the Diurtchen oondnded 
the paper; and in the course of this it was shown 
that they were descended from the same stock, 
but were not tbe direct ancestors of tbe Man- 
dohus, and that it was almost certainly tbe 
Djurt^en dynasty who originated the wearmg of 
the pigtail, generally introduced into China, as a 
national fashlan, since 1627. 


Botal Society op Litbratorb.— [ Vedneidag , 
January SS.) 

Da. W. KtfioHTow in the chair.—A paper was 
read, on ” Ariosto and the romance of Chivalry in 
Italy,” by Vi. C. H. E. Carmichael, foreign 
secretaiy. Starting from the fact that Ariosto did 
not seek out a subject for his great poem, but 
found it ready to band in the popular Italian version 
of the Carolingian oyde, the reader argued that 
this cycle must have been long establishM in Italy 
to bo current among the people, as a folk-song, 
when Paid wove it into his ” Morgan te Maggiore.” 
It was certainly, therefore, a popular possession 
long before it was made a delight for men of 
letters. But in Italy, the reader believed tbe 
romance of chivalry never really took root, for it 
was never seriously accepted as in other lands. In 
Italy it was always mattm for jest and merriment, 
and not for enoouragement to the crusading spirit. 
In support of this view, the reader gave specimens 
alike of the Boland Legend, as it agpears in the 
pseudo-Turpin, and of characteristic passages from 
the works of Paid and Boiardo, as well as of Ariosto, 
showing the very different aspects of the legend 
in the hands of the authors of the original epic 
and of its Italian version. The crusading rouit 
the reader considered to have been dead in Italy 
and in Europe generally in the days of Ariosto as 
in those of Tasso, beyond p^ilwty of revival. 
Ariosto was capable of almost Dantesque writing, as 
in his desorip^n of Suspicion; he was a powerful 
satirist, at in bis description of Discord and 
Silence; he was a great Italian poet, but he was 
not the poet of Italy.—^The chairman stated that 
he tiiougbt that the reader had scarcely placed 
Ariosto upon so high a pinnacle in Italian Utmture 
as he might have done. For his part, he believed 
in him as an earnest writer; and, though he might 
be satirical, yet be was quite as frequency serious.— 
Dr. Tscopo Arata, from Genoa, oongratulated Mr. 
Carmichi^ upon his appreciation of Ariosto, and 
expressed general agreement with the views he had 
enunciated. — Mr. E. Gilbert Highton, the 
secretary, after intimating a doubt as to the 
possibilitv of foreign critics ever really compre¬ 
hending the full force of a writer—a remarkable 
instance of which was visible even in German 
criticism upon Shakspere—went on to declare his 
opinion that an author leading the frugal and 
mo^t life which Ariosto did could budly be 
other than earnest in composition. 

Thb Socibty for Psychical Bbsrarch.— { fridag , 
/on. S5.) 

PaoF. SiDowicK, president, in the chair.—The 
president explained the attitude of the society, as 
represented by its most active investintors, in 
reference to the physical phenomena of splritaaliam. 
They held now—as when the society was founded 
—that there were good grounds for treating the 
question of the genuineness of these phenomena 
as open, and as deserving of serious and systematic 
investigation; but as they had resob ed to avoid 
paid mediums, and as no conclusion could be 
reasonably arrived at without repeated experiments 
under rigorous conditions, the difficulties of obtain¬ 
ing suitable opportunities for investigation were 
very great, fie hoped, however, that these diffi¬ 
culties would be overcome.—Hr. T. Barkworth 
then read a paper on "The Analogy between 
Hypnotic Phenomena and certain Experiences of 
the Normal Oonsciousneas,” in which, after dis¬ 
cussing the extent to which automatism can be 
carried in musical improvisation, Ac., he distin¬ 
guished two types of memory—the one operating 
by snooessive concatenated impressions, the second 
by a homogeneous pictorial impression — and 
brought evidence from hypnotic phenomena to 
show that this pictorial memory belongs especially 
to that state. 


FINE ART. 

THE QROaVENOB OALLERY. 

I. 

Tee second series of Examples of British Art 
from 1737 to 1837 proves no less attractive 
than its predecessor. As before, a good deal 
of its interest consists in lesser works by neat 
men, and in examples of lesser men of iraom 
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the ordinary public of these days knows little 
or nothing; bat to the students of the English 
school, as a school, such pictures are very 
welcome in filling up gaps in existing know¬ 
ledge and in testifying to the fact that, outside 
the few great names of English art, there are 
others whose works are worthy of study and 
admiration. No view of English art can be 
complete without taking into consideration the 
small as well as the great; and it is the special 
value of such exhibitions as this that the small 
and the gpreat appear together in something 
like their proper proportion, as elements of the 
body of worthy pictorial effort in England 
during the century which produced them. 

All the greater artists of the early part of the 
century are represented, and severm of them 
by masterpieces, while of others the show is 
unnsaally fine. This is especially the case 
with the Norwich school, the Cromes being 
numerous and of very high quality. The same 
may be said of the Vincents; and of Ootman 
there is probably his masterpiece in ofl, though 
unfortunately not in the best condition. Sy 
Norland there are a number of choice examples. 
Of less-known men the most fully represented 
is Edward Bristow, the painter of rustic scenes 
and animals. Exc^ently drawn is his “ Old 
White Mare” {71). The state of landscape 
art before Qainsborough is illustrated by 
examples of Oeow Barret, Sen., the artist who 
flourished while Wilson starved; andof Wootton, 
to whose works the early landscapes of Gains¬ 
borough show a likeness. Then, belonging 
more to the Morland group, we have works by 
Ibbetson and De Lontherbonrg—scenic and 
rustic at the same time—and a bright and 
highly finished example of Biohard Oorbould, 
half Zuooarelli, half Gainsborough. As little 
known to the present generation are the 
names of H. B. Hamilton, John Bussell, 
and Daniel Gardner, the pastellists; and even 
the example of Gkiorge Knapton, who was a 
master in this art as then practised, will be a 
surprise to many. Those who know their Boy- 
dell Shaktp^e will be glad to meet the Bev. 
Matthew William Peters again; and the name 
of Henry Singleton will remind many others of 
the charmingly engraved book of illustrations 
published by Sharp and others. Henry Walton 
has a newer sound ; and the two examples of 
his work, especially a lady on a sofa with a 
grey drew and a big muff, are charming in 
their broad treatment and well-seiected colour. 
It will not be of so much advantage to the fame 
of other artists that their works would be seen 
here. Of the portraits by George Dawe and 
M. King, and of a dreadful pastel of William 
Chaworth, by one Stanley, the less said criti¬ 
cally the better; but this last, like some other 
works, has an interest apart from its skill. 

To begin with the great painters. There ore 
fourteen examples of Sir Joshua Beynolds, 
and fourteen of Bomney, nine Gamsboioughs, 
six Wilsons, thirteen Old Oromes, four 
Turners, mx Hogarths, and three Wilkies; and 
many of them are of a high class. The Queen 
sends Wilkie’s "Penny Wedding” (47) and 
" Blindman’s Buff” (43). They look rather 
brown, and the former thin and faded; but both 
are still inimitable in spirit and cbaraoter, and in 
that charming union of high spirits and fidelity 
to humble life with refinement and sense of 
beauty which mark his rendering of such sub¬ 
jects. The most important oontribation to our 
knowledm of Sir Jowna are the portraits lent by 
the Earl of Aylesford. They mblade Henry, 
the fourth earl (23), somewhat surly, with lus 
left hand in ms breeches pocket; Frances, 
Countess of Dartmouth (46), an exquisite 
eumple of the master. Piquant but natural, 
wito her pretty fingers interlaced, reminding ns 
'■ a Uttle of Mrs. Abington, she sits in the ojpen air 
with her left arm resting on the trunk of a 
' tree. It is churning in colour and composi¬ 


tion. Lord Dartmouth (9o) is a worthy 
pendant to the countess, and the Marquis of 
Granby (76), with claymore and cuirass, is full 
of vigour and character. Of more ordinary 
quali^ are the second Earl of Aylesford (173) 
and the fourth Countess (91). Lord Barton 
sends one of the best preserved and most finely 
coloured of all Sir Joshua’s works—the half- 
lengths of the Masters Gawler with their New¬ 
foundland dog (30); a glowing portrait of Mrs. 
Morris, fine smd meditative; and one of the 
most vigorous and pleasant of the artist’s many 
portraits of Admiral Eeppel (40). An early, 
rather green, but simple and agreeable portrait 
of Lady Elizabeth Keppel, wiui a rose at her 
breast, from the Albemarle collection is lent 
by Mr. E. L. Baphael. Of Sir Joshua’s 
children it would be difficult to find a sweeter 
than Sir Bobert Harvey’s little Miss Harvey, 
with her sunny hair (83); and we are glad to 
see again the vigorous little maiden “ crossing 
the brook with her straggling curly haired 
dog ” (37). The Marquis of Lansdowne sends 
the celebrated portrait of Sterne (63), his head 
against bis hand; and one of John Denis, the 
first Marquis of Sligo ^27), is lent by the 
present possessor of the title. 

Bewcdds’s rivals, Gainsborough and Bomney, 
are well represented—the former by the 
ever welcome " Mall in St. James’s Park ” (4), 
so charmingly described by Hazlitt as " all in a 
motion and flatter, like a lady’s fan.” liOrd 
Howe sends a fodl-length portrait of his 
ancestor, the Admiral (70), g;rave and manly, 
and full of reserved thought and power, whiw 
worthily oooupies the centre of toe north waU 
of the great room. ' Sir Biohard Garth is to be 
oongratolated on the possession of the finely 
sketched head of Mrs. Lowndes Stone (84), in 
which for once the artist seems to have caught 
something of Bomney’s feeling; and Mr. 

E. L. Baphael’s Hon. Mrs. Pane (86), though 
rather dirty in the shadows, is a sweet and 
desirable possession. Mr. Colquboun’s land¬ 
scape (98) looks rich behind its glass, but it is 
difficult tingret more than an impression of it; 
and Miss Ethel Mortloto’s brilliant landscape, 
with cattle on a bridge, deserves a note, if only 
for its curious composition. 

Bomney is seen in all his moods. PQs fine 
feeling for beauty, and also something of his 
artificial fancy, is seen in the charming, if 
rather affected, portrait of Mrs. Jordan, 
belonging to Mr. Outhbert Quilter (20); 
the arms are beautifully drawn. Lady 
Hamilton we have, of course, now as 
" Miranda ” (8), and now as " Euphrosyne,” 
two seraphic heads only, belonging to Mr. J. 
Whitebead. Of a more simple charm is the 
rapid and masterly sketch of Lady Sligo (123), 
lent by toe present marquis. Of Romney’s 
children there ore also some delightfnl 
examples, " simplex munditiis ” as only his 
ohild^ ore. The Bev. E. Wickham’s Miss 

F. Sage (99), though her flesh looks a little 
rough ^ and red, as it sometimes does in 
Bomney’s work, is charmingly fresh and 
natural in her prrtty white satin frock; and of 
the two boys it is difficult to choose between 
the little man in brown, lent by Mr. G. B. B. 
Eyre (138), and the younger John Fane, in 
white frock and red shoes, which Lord Barton 
sends. The young Lord Bnrghersh (146), 
on the other hand, is a failare. Two portraits, 
said to be of the artist, by himself, are also 
there. One, a head, pale and thoughtful (81), 
belongs to Mr. J. Whitehead; toe other, a three- 
quarter length bending forward on a raised 
knee with a palette and brashes in his left 
hand, is vigorous and carefully modelled, but 
rather hard. It is lent by Mr. Humphrey 
Ward (131), Of the other portrait painters, 
Hudson is represented by a portrait of Anne, 
Countess of Devonshire—very stiff and stately, 
with a coronet on a gilded console table—a 


good example of the condition of English 
portrait painting between Eneller and 
Beynolds. There are also some portraits 
Opie, Hcmpner, Lawrence, Cotes, Sir W. 
Beechey, Baeburn, and Wright of Derby, which 
we must leave unnoticed, at least for the 
present. 

As there is a query affixed in the catalogue 
to the name of the painter of the very charac¬ 
teristic and interesthig little portrait of Saunuel 
Bichardson the novelist, which is lent by Sir 
John Neeld, and it is not on record that 
Hogarth ever painted the author of Olariua 
Harlowe, we may be pardoned for not accept¬ 
ing the ascription; and we confess to have con¬ 
siderable doubt as to whether Hogarth had 
any hand in painting the lanky and ill- 
proportioned but spirited figures in that view of 
Spencer House, with the Green Park and its 
square pond, which is lent by Earl Spencer, 
and charms ns by its pleasant primness and stiff 
fidelity. If it be by him, he has based nis 
landscape on the clear, quaint, and, in its 
way, admirable art of Samuel Scott, his friend, 
whose delightful view of the Thames (172) 
forms such an excellent pendant to this 
" Spencer House.” Not better drawn, but 
more characteristic of Hogarth in the incorrect¬ 
ness of its drawing, is Mn. Wollaston’s " con¬ 
versation piece ” of the Thornhill family (102) 
(How weViah that Mr. Armstrong had told us 
who the different members were I Is not even 
Mrs. Hogarth to be identified P ); and the same 
sense of authenticity accompanies Mrs. Gough 
NiohoU’s "Musioaf Study: Handel at the 
Organ, with Portraits of Parinelli, Mrs. Foxe 
Lane, and a Family of Distinction in Cheshire ” 
(116). Doubt again creeps in when we look at 
Mr. 0. Morrisotfs "The Punch Club” (103)-;- 
though not for the same reason—for this is 
evidently a version of one of Ho£;arth’s b^t- 
known compositions—the "Midnight Modern 
Conversation.” But of all the Hogarths, toe 
only one which at all represents his maturer 
skill is Mr. John Murray’s "The Beggars’ 
Ojgera” (9). Other versi-ns of this subject 
exist. Two were shown at the Grosvenor last 
year—one belonging to the Duke of Leeds and 
the other to Mr. Louis Hath; but there can 
be no doubt as to the genuineness of thi^ 

Cosmo Mokkhouse. 
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THE TJanOTY COLLEGE DIPTYCH IN THE 
STT7ABT EXHIBITION. 


London: Joe. 9S, 1889. 

In none of the notices of this fine piotura 
(including the detailed and interesting one in 
toe Academy of January 19) is there any refer¬ 
ence to the fact that fifteen years ago the com¬ 
monly assigned date (1484), and the atMbution 
of one of the portrait^ that of James IV., were 
challenged by a very able critic—the late 
David Laing, LL.D,, of the Signet Library, 
Edinburgh-on strong historical grounds. 

Mr. Laing was chiefly instrumental in getting 
it restored to Edinburgh in 1857 by toe Queen’s 
command, and oontributed a short paper to t^ 
Proctedingt of toe Scottish Antiquaries in that 
year (vol. iii.), principally to record the grounds 
on which Her Majesty had directed its restora¬ 
tion, after an absence of about three hundred 
years. He did not then question toe date, first 
assigned by Pinkerton in his homgraphia 
Scotica (1797), or the desortotion there of the 
personages represented. But sixteen years 
later he came to toe oondnsion that the pitdnt- 
ing must be twelve or fourteen years earlier 
than 1484, and that the young prince repre¬ 
sented was not the future James 1 v.; and he oon¬ 
tributed a su^lementary paper to the Scottish 
Antiquaries’ Proceedings in 1873 (vol. x., p. 310). 
giving full reasons for his opinion. I will 
^ briefly re-state these historical points, having 
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myself been obliged to study the period closely, 
as I think that the conclusions of such a man 
as Bayid Laing—not only a historical antiquary 
of the first rank, but a good judge of art as 
weU—should not be passed over lightly. 

Mr. Laing said (1) such a painting must have 
had some definite object in its composition. 
Now, from 1478 or 1479 till his melancholy 
death at Sanchiebum in 1488, James III. was 
embroiled, first with his brothers Albany and 
Mar, and then with his nobles and people; 
and, during this era of ten years, there was no 
conceivable reason why such a painting should 
have been executed; (2) the youth of the two 
principal figures, the king and queen. Both 
are apparently under twenty, the queen oon- 
siderably less, and both far too yoimg to be the 
|>arents of the boy of fourteen or fifteen kneel- 
ing behind the king. 

James III., the survivor of twin brothers, 
was bom in the castle of St. Andrews between 
January 7 and 22, 1452-3, and was married to 
Margaret of Demnark in July, 1469, at the 
age of seventeen, the queen being four or five 

J ears younger. Their eldest son, afterwards 
ames TV., was bom on March 20, 1472-3. Ko 
one can look at the two figures, the king and 
young prince kneeling behind him, and believe 
that a difference of twenty years existed in 
their respective ages, or that the youthful 
queen was the young prince’s mother. Mr. 
Laing, therefore, did not hesitate to suggest 
that the painting was intended to commemorate 
the marriage and coronation of the youthful 
queen in July, 1469, and possibly might 
nave taken a twelvemonth or more before 
completion. It served the twofold purpose 
(1) of an altar piece for Trinity College Kirk, 
and (2^ to connect the marriage ceremonial 
with its consecration. Sir Edward Bonde 
(not Boukil), the first provost, and confessor 
of the late queen mother, Ma^ of Ghieldres, 
its foundress, who died in 1463, offers a soul* 
mass at the high altar, near which she was 
buried. The kneeling youth is probably Alex¬ 
ander, Bake of Albany, next brother of the 
king, who, having been bom in 1454, was in 
1469 fourteen or fifteen years old, just the age 
he appears to be in the painting. 

I have confined myself strictly to historical 
points, not touching on the art question—for 
anyone with an eye, though not an artist, can 
judge of the resMctive ages of the fibres; but 
I may say that Mr. Laing pronounceu for Hugo 
van der Goes having been the painter, which he 
could not have been on the theory of its execu¬ 
tion in 1484. I was much struck with Mr. 


Phillips’s analysis and suggestion that the panel 
with Sir Edward Bonde’s portrait, was of 
earlier date than the others, in a different 
and higher style of art, and undoubtedly by 
Van der Goes. It is cert^nly a noble portrait, 
and shows a master’s hand. The other figures 
are much stiffer and not so freely or Imldly 
handled, with, perhaps, the exception of St. 
Andrew. - But I may remark that in all these 
panels, except that of the Trinity, portions of 
the architecture of the church are g^ven, which 
are quite recognisable, dearly showing that all 
have relation to the same subject. One would 
scuody think that Sir Edward Bonde would 
have ms likeness painted at an earlier date than 
those of his roytd master and mistress. Tet 
there is a difference in the work, however it 
arose. Joseph Baih. 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOGT. 

We hear that Mr. P. G. Prang4—formerly a 
prominent member of the fine arts committee 
of the Liverpool town council, and one of the 
founders of the Arts Club of that dty—will 
henceforward be associated with Sir Coutts 
Lindsay as manamr of the art department of 
the Gtosvenor Gtulery. 


The dection of Mr. W. L. Wyllie to the 
Assodateship of the Academy has been some¬ 
thing of a surprise. Mr. Wyllie’s art is 
vivadous and generally interesting; but he 
has hardly shown himself a colourist. We 
understand that Mr. George Lawson, the 
sculptor, and Mr. Ernest Waterlow stood next 
to Mr. Wyllie as to the number of votes 
obtained, so that Mr. Sergent’s claims do not 
seem to have been very seriously considered, 
and those of Mr. Albert Moore have long been 
accustomed to be passed by. Where was Mr. 
Alfred Hunt too ? And where Sir James 
Linton ? We do not speak of the quite young 
men—Mr. Solomon and Mr. J. J. Shannon. 
They can quite afford to wait, because it is a 
certainty, and not a chance, that they wait for. 

The exhibitions to open next week comprise: 
(1) the annual spring water-colour exhibition 
of the Dudley Gallery Art Sodety, at the 
Egyptian Hdl, Piccadilly; (2) a series of 
sketches and drawings of “ Sussex Scenery”— 
painted prindpally in the neighbourhood of 
Arundel, Amberley, Bury, Burpham, and 
Slindon—by Mr. E. M. Wimperis, at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s, in New Bond Street; and (3) a 
collection of water-colour drawings of “ North 
Wales Scenery,” by Mr. E. P. Bucknall, at the 
Burlington Gallery, in Old Bond Street. 

The New English Art Club has made 
arrangements to hold a second exhibition of 
modern works of art, at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly. Among the successful candidates 
at the recent election to membership of the 
sodety were M. Maurice Lobse and M. Helleu, 
whose pictures attracted so *mnoh attention at 
the recent pastel exhibition. 

Mb. W. j. Linton trill deliver a course of 
Cantor Lectures before the Society of Arts, on 
"Wood Engraving,” on Monday, February 11 
and 18. In the first lecture he will trace the 
history of his su^ect from the times of the 
Babylonians and Egyptians to the making of 
playing-cards. The various forms of block 
books will be described, and the work of Albert 
Burer and his infiuence on the art of engraving 
on wood will be discussed. In the second 
lecture he will deal with Holbein’s "Dance of 
Death,” the engravings of Lutzelburger, and 
other works, le^mg up to the English S(^ool8 
as represented by Clennell, Bewick, Thompson, 
and Harvey, and ending with the infiuence of 
photography upon the art of wood engraving. 

It is proposed to hold an exhihition of art 
decoration and art applied to manufactures, 
during the months of April, May, June, and 
July of this year, in the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool. The exhibition will include 
, tapest^, embroidery, wall-papers, ceramics, 
wood carving and turning, meM wares, book- 
bmding and art work generally. The object 
is to make known the many beautiful designs, 
processes, fabrics, and wares generally, wat 
are now being produced in the United King¬ 
dom; to encourage art workers; to arouse a 
spirit of emulation among art manufacturers; 
and to elevate the taste of the public. 

Mb. Mobtimeb Menpes’s new plate—of 
which four different printings, all in the same 
proof “ state,” were eirtibited at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s on Saturday—is an extremely important 
dry-point, in which he has translated most 
delicately into all requisite gradations of " black 
and white ” one of Frans Hals’s great Haarlem 
pictures—the “ Banquet of the Officers of 
Archers.” The spiritedness of the translation 
is that which first of all strikes the observer of 
the print, so much of the vivacity of this seem¬ 
ingly most energetic and decisive of the Dutch 
masters being suggested, even at once, by Mr. 
Menpes’s work. And, in truth, that is due to 
the fact that so very little of the mechanical 
has entered into any part of this young artist’s 


labour. Instead of being the translation of a 
translator, this is the translation of an original 
practitioner of art, who has his own methods 
and sees things in his own way. Thus it 
remains brisk as well as faithful. The plate is 
not yet finished. Certain work at the side, 
which looks, in its present state, comparatively 
fiat and dull, will before long be brought up, 
without doubt, to that standard of bruliancy 
and expressiveness reached in the centre of the 
composition. And that standard, as we have 
already indicated, is exceptionally high. But 
there is another point of view from which 
Mr. Menpes’s new plate—in its character an 
unexpected successor of his charming etched 
visions of Japan—deserves to be regarded. 
The print is a triumphant vindication of the 
capacities of dry-point, an eloquent witness to 
the advantages of this "positive” metho<L as 
Mr. Humphry Ward calls it in his little 
pamphlet. It will surprise many who have 
seen it when we tell them that it is executed 
whoUy without " biting.” Nothing, therefore, 
of its effect has been left for the artist merely 
to guess at. He has gone through his perform¬ 
ance with a line engraver’s certainty, but vrith 
more than his spontaneity. Yet again, this 
dry-point has the advantage of being printed 
by the artist himself, Mr. Menpes, with his 
art feeling, being determined to carry out to 
the full—even to the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth impression—the principle long ago acted 
upon, we may be sure, by Rembrandt, and, 
since then, laid down, and acted upon too, by 
those distinguished masters, Mr. Whistler and 
Mr. Seymour Haden. 

Mb. Fbedebick Wedmobe will lecture on 
" Turner and his Liber Studiorum” at the Old¬ 
ham Free Public Library on February 25. 


THE STAGE. 

“the mebbt wives” and “hamlet.” 

“ The Merry Wives of Windsor ”—which has 
been given lately at the Haymarket at several 
matin7e »—is now to be transferred, for a 
while, to “ the evening bill.” It is a comedy 
not frequently presented; and a certain 
cariosity to see it will no doubt be sufficient 
to fill the theatre daring the very few weeks 
in which it can be played, for Mr Tree has 
arranged to produce at Esster the new pieos 
by Mr. Henry A. Jones, to which we look 
forward with interest. 

The present performance of “The Merry 
Wives ” is smooth and discreet, rather than 
brilliant. Mr. Tree’s own impersonation 
of Falstaff is undoubtedly a four de force. 
The make-up is, as is usual with this actor, 
quite excellent; and no fault at all is 
to be found with Mr. Tree’s bearing, and 
very little with his delivery. But of that 
which Coleridge—was it not?—described as 
FalstaS’s “ golden temper,” there is, in the 
impersonation, insufficient evidence. Falstaff, 
it is true, was rather under a cloud through¬ 
out the greater part of the piece : it is else¬ 
where—it is not in “The Merry Wives”— 
that he is placed in the circumstances which 
best develop his natural charm. Yet the very 
proof of a “golden temper” is that it is 
charming under other sMes than the blue 
skies of prosperity. Mr. Tree’s Falstaff has, 
of course, to bear disaster and discomfiture 
reasonably well—or ho would not be Shaks- 
perian in the slightest degree. He does, 
indeed, suggest a pleasant person, and a 
person too entirely satisfied witdi h^elf to 
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be ever, for any length of time, profoundly 
dusatufied with other people. Bat he is 
loave rather than genial, agreeable rather 
than sunny. And, the snnshine of the cbarac* 
ter being to some extent missed, it is inevitable 
that a greater emphasis should seem to be placed 
on all that is coarse and gross. The actor, we 
are sure, has no intentions of this sort. “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor”—Heaven knows!— 
is gross enough in dialogue in any case: so 
gross that, at the present time of day, no 
undue Tiolence would be done to Shaks- 
pere by spending a careful five minutes 
in (he moderate Bowdlerisation of the text. 
But, without any intention whatever of 
emphasising the coarseness of piece and part, 
such an impersonation as Mr. Tree is able to 
present of Falstafi does result in that direction 
—^bas unquestionably that tendency. His is 
a performance which we ore glad to have had 
the opportunity of seeing. It is interesting, 
and even highly ingenious, though it is far 
from being ideal. 

Three or four actors of position are asso< 
dated with Mr. Tree in the performance of 
“ The Merry Wives”; but one of them—Mr. 
Lionel Brough—cannot, it is said, because of 
other engagements, appear in the evening. 
There have been occasions when Mr. Brough has 
been overrated, and i*: is perfectly possible that 
his ” Host of the Garter ” is not very Shaks- 
perian; but it is at least a performance of 
rollocking force, by an actor not only alive to 
the opportunities for stage effect, but capable 
of taking advantage of them. Mr. Kemble, 
who plays Dr. Cains, is an artist who never 
disappoints. His personality—^his voice, for 
instance, as a part of it—sets limits, very 
likely, to his achievements; but never at the 
Haymarket has he made a failure, and he has 
made some brilliant successes. The cheery 
utterance and method of Mr. Bighton are of 
service in the part of Sir Hugh Evans. Mr. 
Brookfield, as Master Slender, at all events 
suggests foolishness and emptiness. Mr. 
Macklin does not take the jealously of Mr. 
Ford quite seriously enough. That worthy 
had, seemingly, good grounds for apprehen¬ 
sions, which were not, we may be certain, 
entertained in jest. Miss Alice Lingard, 
who knows her business, and Hiss Rose 
Lcclercq, who is wont to have a measiire of 
distinction and of charm, are wanting a little 
in something that it is not quite easy to define 
—in *' colour” 1 think 1 must call it—as the 
Merry Wives. Mrs. Beerbohm Tree—always 
intelligent and graceful, and with voice 
“ softly freighted ”—is seen to some advan¬ 
tage as Anne Page. The part demands, of 
course, no exhibition whatever of high 
dramatic qualities ; nay, more, it may be 
rendered rather tepidly, and yet not rendered 
ill 

The re-appearance of Mr. Wilton Barrett, 
and (specially his re-appearance in “Hamlet,” 
has been the sufficient justification for the 
withdrawal from the Princess’s of a good 
melodrama, very well acted. The piece which 
is at once the most profound and the most 
popular of all Shaksperian tragedies, was 
played on Monday night, and will be repeated 
ev^ night next week. This is not the 
moment for domg more than expressing, in a 
sentence or two, the satisfaction of the public 
at Mr. Barrett’s return, and the continued 
excellgaee of a peifornutnce about which, as 


the actor reminded us on Monday] in his 
speech, about a mile of printed matter has 
Wn written. Mr. Barrett’s view of Hamlet 
is origiual, shrewd, thoroughly reasonable; 
and on the stage he carries out his conception 
with completeness and skill. Of always 
dignified bearing, and impressive of speech, 
be is admirable in his suggestions of chiivaliy 
and of good fellowship. Hor does the 
meditative side of the c^acter softer at all 
in his hands—whatever may be the case with 
the purely poetic. But, indeed, the time has 
gone by for lengthy criticism of a performance 
so acceptable and so widely accepted. How, 
as heretofore, the hand of the chief actor is 
discernible in the action of the whole play. 
The representation—albeit not precisely what 
it was when Mr. Barrett was sole tenant of 
the theatre—is wonderfully stirring, and, in 
a good seme, realistic. Miss Eastlake’s 
Ophelia has lost nothing in tenderness, and 
has perhaps even gained in power. Her mad 
scenes are (what (hey have always been) very 
remarkable studies. 

Fkbdkeick Wedmobb. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mn. CuARLEs Pond’s second recital at 
Prince's Hall, on Wednesday, January 23, 
proved very interesting. He disappointed bis 
audience a little by restricting himself entirely 
to serious subjects. But the ragged force and 
pathos with which he delivered the third act of 
“ OtheUo ” fully compensated for the absence 
of lighter fare from the'programme. The most 
interesting feature of the evening’s performance 
was the recitation of two eany scenes from 
“ Macbeth,’’ in which Mr. Pond, as the thane, 
was assisted by Miss Beatrice Lamb, as Lady 
Macbeth. Miss Lamb has already attracted 
some attention on the London stage, and we 
shall be surprised if a wider reputation is not in 
store for her. She spoke Lady Macbeth’s lines 
with admirable empl^is, and infused into them 
so much fire and dignity and self control that 
we should like an opportunity of witnessing her 
rendering of the whole part. Miss Lamb will 
read a paper on “ Lady Macbeth ’’ at the New 
Shakspere Society’s meeting on Friday, March S. 
Mr. Pond announces two more recited. 

Miss Bobins, the American actress, whose 
performance in London we favourably com¬ 
mented upon, was, by a clerical error, in last 
week’s Academy described as “Miss Bivers.” 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mdlle. Janoxha played Schumann’s “ Came- 
val ’’ on Saturday last at the Popular Concert. 
Her fingers are agile and strong, and many of 
her intentions are excellent; but why does she 
hurry so many of the movements ? The pro¬ 
gramme included Beethoven’s Quintet in C 
(Op. 29) and his pianoforte and violin Sonata 
in Q (Op. 30, No. 3). Mr. Brereton gave a 
successful rendering of Purcell’s fine song, 
“ Arise, ye subterranean winds ” (from “ The 
Tempest.”) 

On the following Monday Miss F. Davies 
played Schumann’s three Fantaiaiestilcke (Op. 
111). The first and second were novelties. 
No. 3 was given at these concerts eleven years 
ago. No. 1 is restless and passionate; No. 2, 
except for a short, vigorous episode, is quiet 
and melancholy; No. 3 opens with a stirring 
theme, but the middle section is soft and 
mysterious. Miss Davies played them exoeed- 
I ingly welL Signor Piatti’s new Sonata in F 


for violoncello and pianoforte was performed 
by Miss Davies and the composer. Clearness 
of form, tuneful and flowing themes, and 
effective writing for the violoncello are the 
chief characterutios of this work. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that it was admirably 
interpreted by both artists. Miss Margeret 
Hall sang in place of Miss Liza Lehmann, who 
was unable to appear. Mdlle. Janotha on 
Saturday, and Miss Davies on the foUoiring 
Monday, responded to the demand for an encore. 
They are both favourites with the public, and 
could afford to set a better example. 

Otto Hegner gave the first of three pianoforte 
recitals at St. James’s Hall on Monday after¬ 
noon. After an exceUent performance of Baoh’s 
Peirtita in B flat (not B major, as foolishly 
announced on the programme) he attempted 
Beethoven’sso-called“Waldstein” Sonata. It 
needs the hands and the strength of a man to 
do full justice to such a work. At present it is 
beyond the powers of little Otto. The per¬ 
formance, however, in spite of shortcoming, 
was truly wonderful. In the last movement ne 
played with aplomb and brillianoy, and with 
intslligenoe far beyond what one would expeci 
from a boy in bis teens. In some short pieces by 
Schumann and Chopin the effect was somewhat 
spoilt by slow tempi and by over-marking of 
chords with the left hand. He finished up with 
Liszt’s second Bhapsodie Hongroise, and, of 
course, astonished the audience. But he might 
use his gifts to better purpose. 

Mr. Jerome Hopkins, an American com¬ 
poser, gave a performance on Monday evening 
at the Prince’s Hall of his Bible 0^)era 
“ Samuel.” Spoken declamation is a curious 
and by no means unsatisfactory feature of the 
work. The composer announces it os an 
“ Opera,” but in another part of the programme 
it is entitled a “ Dialogue-Oratorio ” ; and the 
music is certainly of a hybrid character. The 
big drum plays a prominent part in the 
orchestra. 

Mr. Hensohel gave his seventh concert on 
Tuesday evening. Mr. Hamish MacCuun con¬ 
ducted his clever Overture, “The Land of the 
Mountain and the Flood,” and was recalled. 
Mr. Hans Wesseley played, with fair success, 
Mr. Henschel’s tasteful ballad for violin (Op. 
39). Brahms’ Symphony in D received a care¬ 
ful interpretation. The programme included 
Glinka’s “ Eomarinskaya ” and Wagner’s 
“ Huldignng’s Marsch.” 

We are glad to see so many names of native 
artists on the programmes of the three BedtalB 
announced by Miss Dora Bright, a student of 
the Boyal Academy of Music, who is herself 
favourably known as a composer. At the first 
concert given at the Prince’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. Miss Bright played four of Mr. W. 
Maofarren’s new studies, showing vigour and 
agility. She was likewise suooessfiu in two 
small pieces of her own, and in Grid’s “In 
der Heimath.” But, until she can better con¬ 
trol her fingers and her feelings, she ought not 
to attempt Sifiiumann’s Fantaisie in C (Op. 17). 
The programme commenced with Baoh’s Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor for organ, transcribed 
by Liszt. Pianists, led aw^ oy the interest 
of the music and the devemess of the 
arrangement, seem to forget that the piano¬ 
forte is but a sorry substitute for the organ. 
Bach wrote fugues for both instruments. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mb. F. H. Co wen's Cantata, “ The Sleeping 
Beauty,” was produced at the Melbourne 
Exhibition last December. The work and the 
composer were most favourably received. Mr. 
Cowen’s “ Song of Thanksgiving” was repeated 
at the same oonciert. j 
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LITERATURE, 

The ITcuse of the Wolfings. By William 
Morris, (j^eves & Turner.) 

The form chosen for the new romance by the 
author of the “ Earthly Paradise ” will seem 
strange to many of his readers. The story of 
the WolhngB looks at first sight like the 
translation of some Morthem saga, in the text 
of which are imbedded long passages from 
the mediaeval court-poems and fragments of 
more ancient lays. The likeness is increased 
by the use of Scandinavian names for the 
Gothic gods and warriors, by a constant use 
of those poetical metaphors and synonyms 
which formed the stock-in-trade of the later 
Skalds, and by the fact that many of the 
detaUs of the lUe described in the story seem 
to belong more to the Icelanders of the 
Middle Ages than to any of the old German 
tribes. There are details of another kind 
relating to customs of exogamy and the use of 
the “ totem-signs” which would seem to be 
inappropriate to Goths and Icelanders alike. 
On a closer examination it will be found that 
there is merely a superficial resemblance 
between a work like the Grettir saga and the 
new tale “ written in prose and verse ” about 
the fate of the House of the Wolfings and 
the other kindreds of the Mark. 

Mr. Lang pointed out, in his notes on 
Aucassin and Nieolste, that the method of 
telling stories in mixed prose and verse was 
probably “an early artistic adaptation of a 
popular narrative method,” though hardly any 
examples of it have come down to our times, 
except the graceful “song-story” of which 
he gave us a version in an English which is 
“elderly, with a memory of Malory.” He 
cited a case of the same kind, first noticed by 
Mr. Motherwell, as existmg in the literature 
of Scottish folklore; “ Thus have 1 heard the 
ancient ballad of ‘ Young Beichan and Susy 
Pje ’ dilated by a story-teller into a tale of 
very remarkable dimensions, a paragraph of 
prose and then a screed of rhyme alternatively 
given.” The verse, perhaps, in such a case 
was meant to be sung by the company while 
the bard or minstrel rested; or the practice 
may have begun in an imitation of the reciters 
of the “Arabian Nights,” who--filled up 
pauses in the story with reflective “tags” in 
couplets and quatrains. It is clear that the 
artificial methods of the “ Cante-fable ” must 
be sparingly used, if the reader’s mind is not 
to be fatigued with constant changes of style; 
and it is very doubtful if it could be success¬ 
fully applied to any but a direct and simple 
story, such as its readers will find the tale of 
the Wolfings to be, if they disregard the 
somewhat tro minute details of its archaeo- 
logieal decoration. 

The tale is oast in a historieal form, though 
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it|is easily recognised as being a vision of 
Utopia or a dream from some golden age of 
the world. Several of the leading incidents 
would suit the third century of our era, while 
for others a much later date might be postu¬ 
lated. The Wolfings and Elkings and 
Laxings and other kindreds of the Mark are 
of a Gothic stock, etill settled in agricultural 
communities not far from the backs of the 
Yistula; but other tribes of the same blood 
had already become “ dastards,” and, as sub¬ 
jects, or allies, had submitted to the Boman 
dominion. The Franks and Burgundians 
beyond the Elbe were engaged in the same 
imperial service, and the forest-tribes had 
already fought with Huns “ who would sweep 
them away from the face of the earth.” The 
Romans are represented by a poetical licence 
as still endeavouring to push forward the 
boundary of the empire into the remoter 
comers of Germany, and the interest of the 
plot turns on the defence of the Wolfings’ 
home and the abject defeat of the “loathly 
folk.” The story opens with a pleasant pic¬ 
ture of a free agricultural republic. Three 
“islands in the woods” were inhabited by 
a kindred known as the Markmen, “though 
of many branches was that stem of folk, who 
bore divers signs in battle and at the council, 
whereby they might be known.” The Wolf- 
ings, for instance, were marked on the breast 
with the image of a Wolf, “that they might 
bo known for what they were, if they fell in 
battle, and were stripped.” It was a custom 
of the folk that the men of one house might 
not wed the women of their own house. 
“ The Wolfing men and the Wolfing women 
were as sisters; they must needs wed with 
the Hastings or the Elkings or the Bearings, 
or other such Houses of the Mark as were not 
so close akin to the blood of the Wolf.” It 
may be noted that this system of exogamy is 
not, as we might expect, connected with the 
idea of female kiosbip, and that the secredness 
of the “totem” or tattooed crest did not 
prevent some of the “fish-tribes” from 
breaking the ordinary rule by “ eating their 
namesakes.” The great hall or “Roof” of 
the Wolfings is very like the house described 
in the Grettir Saga. 

“ Two rows of pillars went down it endlong, 
fashioned of the mightiest trees that might be 
found, and each one fairly wrought with base 
and chapiter, and wreaths and knots, and 
fighting men and dragons ; so that it was like 
a church of later days that has a nave and 
aisles; windows there were above the aisles and 
a passage underneath the said windows in their 
roofs. In the aisles were the sleeping places 
of the Folk, and down the nave under the 
crown of the roof were three hearths for the 
fires, and above each hearth a Inffer or smoke- 
bearer to draw the smoke up when the fires 
were lighted. Forsooth, on a bright winter 
afternoon it was strange to see the three 
columns of smoke going wavering up to the 
dimness of the mighty roof, and one maybe 
smitten athwart by the sunbeams.” 

There is a fine description of the hall, when 
it was lit for the funeral of the war-dukes, 
whose corpses, “clad in precious glistering 
raiment,” looked down on the kindreds from 
the high-seat: 

“ Fair cloths were hung on the walls, goodly 
broidered garments on the pillars; goodly 
brazen cauldrons and fair-carven chests were 
set down in nooks where men could see them 


well, and vessels of gold and silver were set all 
up and down the tables of the feast. . . . 
Sweet gums and spices were burning in fair- 
wrought censers of brass, and so many candles 
were alight under the roof, that scarce had it 
looked more ablaze when the Romans had litten 
the faggots therein for its burning amidst the 
hurry of the Morning Battle.” 

The peace of a summer evenieg, when “the 
nightingales on the borders of the wood sang 
ceaselessly from the scattered hazel-trees 
above the greensward,” is suddenly disturbed 
by a blast from the great war-hom of the 
Elkings, and a messenger appears with a 
bode-stick “ragged and burnt and bloody” 
as a sign of the coming invasion: 

“ For great is the Folk, saith the tidings, that 
against the Markmen come. 

In a far-off land is their dwelling, whenso they 
sit at home. 

And Welsh is their tongue, and we wot not of 
the word that is in their mouth. 

As they march a many together from the cities 
of the South.” 

The whole story of the war is well told, and 
the battle-songs especially are all extremely 
spirited. The warriors come like a storm- 
wind, “ and drive the ruddy rain ” ; their 
dreaded foemen marched “ brown-faced about 
the banners that their hands have borne 
afar ”; the listening prophetess catches a 
sound “ muffled by the tree-boles,” and she 
hears the shielding-soog “and warriors blithe 
and merry with the battle of the strong.” 

Two passages may be selected from the 
mythological portions of the story, in one of 
which the War-duke Thiodolf tells how he 
felt after being saved in battle by the wood- 
nymph, who was also one of the Choosers of 
the Slain. 

“ Far fairer the fields of the morning than I had 
known them erst. 

And the actes where I wended, and the corn 
with its half-slaked thirst; 

And the noble roof of the Wolfings, and the 
hawks that sat thereon, 

And the bodies of my kindred whose deliverance 
I had won; 

And the glimmering of the HaU-Son in the 
dusky bouse of old; 

And my name in the month of tho maidens, and 
the praises of the bold. 

As I sat in my battle-raiment, and tho ruddy 
spear well steeled 

Leaned ’gainst my side war-battered, and tho 
wounds thine band had healed.” 

The other passage contains his answer to the 
spirit or goddess, when she laments his 
refusal of her magical hauberk, and mourns 
over his approaching death. “ A few bones, 
white in their war-goar, that have no help or 
thought, shall be Thiodolf tho Mighty, so 
nigh, BO dear—and nought.” He has tried 
once to his coit the gift of the cowardly 
dwarfs, and will not again wear “this grey 
wall of the hammer in the tempest of the 
spear ” ; and, “ as for the rede of the gods,” he 
says, “ ‘ I know it not, nor may I know it, nor 
turn it this way nor that, and as for tby love, 
and that I would choose death sooner, I know 
not what thou meanest.’ ” 

“ I am Thiodolf tho Mighty ; but as wise as I may 
be. 

No story of that grave-night mine eyes can ever 
see, 

But rather the tale of the Wolfings through the 
coming days of earth, 

And the young men in their triumph, and the 
maidens in their mirth ; 
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And morn’s promise every evening, and each 
day the promised morn. 

And I ami^t it ever reborn and yetrebom. . . . 

What sayest thou ol the grave-mound F Shall I 
be there at all 

When they lift the Horn of Bemembrance and 
the shont goes down the hall. 

And they dnnk the mighty War-Dnke and 
Thiodolf theoldF 

Nay rather: there where the youngling that 
longeth to be bold 

Sits gasbag throngh the haU-reek, and sees 
across the board 

A ^aion of the reaping of the harvest of the 
sword. 

There shall Thiodolf be sitting; e'en there shall 
the yonngling be. 

That once in the ring of the haaels gave up his 
life to thee.” 

The author bids the world of men to turn 
towards the reflection of the past ” across the 
waste that hath no way ”: 

“ A while I bid it linger near. 

And mnse in wavering memories 
The bitter-sweet of days that were.” 

But it is Tory difficult to sustain an interest 
in the conversatioa and adventures of fairies 
and demigods, and the effect desired by the 
author must be diminished to a great extent 
by the wealth of his mythological illustrations. 
Tho historical lesson, in such circumstances, 
takes the appearance of an allegory; and the 
poem loses its directness, and incurs the sus¬ 
picion of being didactic, and of leading up to 
some conclusion of social or political economics. 
Many writers have endeavoured to find an 
origin for their favourite institutions in the 
customs of the old German tribes; but the 
task has never been hitherto undertaken by 
anyone possessing such a power over nervous 
prose and vigorous dashing verse as the author 
of the legend of the Wolfings; though, perhaps 
from the very nature of the case, it must still 
be confessed tiiat there is something missing 
from the verse of the musio of the “ Earthly 
Paradise,” and of ballads like ” The Tune of 
Seven Towers” and “The Sailing of the 
Sword.” Chabiss Enioir. 


“The Expositor’s Bible.”— TA« Book of 
loaiaK. By George Adam Smith. Yol. I. 
Isaiah i.-xxxix. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

It is sad, but true, that there is a deep gulf 
between those who know the Scriptures (as 
distinguished from Scripture) and those who 
preach and listen in our churches. Theological 
prejudice and unststesmanlike timidity in 
high quarters have, for a long time, almost 
stifled the voice of protest. But here is a 
well-trained critical scholar calmly, but with 
full consciousness of this gulf to which I have 
referred, coming forward to help preachers 
and ordhiary readers to a truer comprehension 
of their Scriptures. He knows that i( “ they 
overdrive them one day, all the flocks may die ” 
(Gen. xxxiii. 13), and has a reverent regard 
to the interests at stake, which are not merely 
those of historical truth. To succeed in being 
at once tender and veracious was, no doubt, 
easier in the case of a prophetical than of a 
narrative book; but it was not a prize within 
the reach of the ordinary church-scholar. In 
all essentialB this new expositor has succeeded. 
His work is in every sense mature, and shows 
a thorough comprehension of the problem. 
Let me fiiret say a little about the book itself. 

Mr. Smith tekes up the popularisation of 
Isaiah at the same end at which I took it up 


myself in 1870—^in a far darker period than 
the present. He sees the hopelessness of 
making Isaiah intelligible without arranging 
the books of which it consists in some chrono¬ 
logical order, and retranslating it. He does 
not, indeed, give a complete translation; but, 
whenever he does translate, it is in a scholarly 
and yet literary style. He is not hampered 
as 1 was in 1870 by a regard for King 
•Tames’s version. Sensible people have come 
to understand at last that no touch of inspira¬ 
tion belongs to those admirable men who 
represented the scholarship of the seventeOnth 
century. Strong, nervous English lies close 
to his hand, so at least it seems; bnt his 
fellow-students will know that such a prize 
is not to be won without persistent toil. In 
one passage, however (the ode on the King of 
Babylon), he has surpassed himself. What¬ 
ever the original rhythm may have been, the 
“ rough and swinging rhythm ’’ of the English 
is well adapted to set off the satire of the 
“ taunt-song.” But the chief strength of the 
book lies in the exposition, which is pre¬ 
sumably snch as the author would offer from 
any town-pulpit. So far as it goes, it is free 
and fearless. For instance, Mr. Smith declines 
to believe that Isaiah saw in the ideal king 
of the future a God in the metaphysical sense 
of the word (p. 140). Or take this comment 
on “ A Topheth is prepared of old,” &o. 

“ So Isaiah saw life, and flashed it on his 
countrymen. At last the gloss fell from their 
eyes also, and they cried aJond, * Who among 
us shall dwell with the devouring fire ? Who 
among ns shall dwell with everlasting burn¬ 
ings ? ’ Isaiah replied that there is one thing 
which can survive the universal flame, and that 
is c^raoter ” (p. 337). 

And then he continues : 

« Have we done well to oonflne our horror of 
the consuming flres of righteousness to the 
next life?” 

And as another thought to be harvested he 
gives the following: 

“ Isaiah’s flgure for life was a burning. Oars 
is a battle, and at first sight ours looks the 
truer. .. . [And yet] though our dull eyes see 
it only now and then strike into flame in the 
battle of life, and take for granted that it is 
but the flash of meeting wits or of steel on 
steel, God’s justice is everywhere pervasive 
and pitiless, affecting the combatants far more 
than they have power to affect one another ” 
(p. 341). 

It is the subject matter, much more than the 
external history, which interests the author, 
at least, for his present purpose. But he 
rightly sees—and the perception is one in 
which even great preachers are wofully 
deficient — that, without a view of the 
historical ciroumstanoes of a prophecy, you 
cannot get more out of it than a few pale, 
vague, general truths of doubtful application. 
In bis introduction (p. xiii.) he remarks— 
perhaps in opposition to the excessive claims 
of our ruing Assyriologists — “ Signs of a 
development [in Isaiah’s teacbiog] like these 
may be fairly used to connect or support the 
evidence which Assyriology affords for 
determining the obronologioal order of the 
chapters.” I should rather think so, indeed ! 

I quite agree, too, with Mr. Smith, that “ auy 
chronological arrangement of Isaiah’s pro¬ 
phecies must bd largely provisional ”; snd 
also that “ the religious problems are so much 
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the same during the whole of Isaiah’s oareer 
that uncertainties of date, </ f Aay mro confined 
to the limite of that e freer, moke little 
difference to the exposition of the book.” 
The italics in this last sentence are note¬ 
worthy : they are the author’s, and not mine. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Book Y. 
is headed “ Prophecies not relating to Isaiah’s 
time”; these prophecies are Isa. xii. 12— 
xiv. 23; Isa. xxiv.; Isa. xxv.—xxviL and 
xxxiv., XXXV. We may be certain that in 
Yol. II. this hearty and undUated eonoession 
to criticism will be more manifest than it is 
as yet in its full scope and bearing. 

Meantime, one can but express thankfulness 
tha". Mr. Smith’s critical conolusions have 
already had some theological results. Biblical 
theology—^that most important part of Bible 
study, so generally neglected as yet in the 
curriculum of English theologians — is 
recognised, discreetly and tentatively re¬ 
cognised. Mr. Smith knows his public, 
perhaps, better than I do. I could wish that 
his exposition had absorbed somewhat more of 
the ideas and results of the historical study of 
doctrine. It seems to me that the appUoa- 
tious of Isaiah’s words to modem life are so 
excessively prominent that they will almost 
obscure their theological bearing. To my 
taste, tho book is overweighted by its 
generally striking and beautiful but dispro¬ 
portionately extended practioal exegesis. 
Yet there are passages as free as anyone 
could wish from academical severity, smd yet 
honest and accurate, which cannot be too 
earnestly pondered by the student. Such, for 
example, is the whole chapter on the 
Messiah to which I have referred already, 
and from which I quote these words, bolder 
than any popular ohuroh-writer has yet 
ventured to utter, but expressing an axiom of 
historical criticism: 

“ Isaiah’s forecast of Judah’s fate was, there¬ 
fore, falsified by events . . . This boldness to 
entrust to future ages a prophecy discredited 
by contemporary history argues a profound 
belief in its moral meaning and eternal signifi¬ 
cance ; and it is this boldness, in face of dis¬ 
appointment continued from generation to 
generation in Israel, that constitutes the 
uniqueness of the Messianic hope among that 
people ” (p. 141). 

With this portion of the work may be com¬ 
pared a valuable essay on “The Messiah in 
Isaiah i.—xxxix by the same author, in the 
Theohgioal Reoiew and Free Church College 
Quarterlg, June, 1887, which, though partly 
incorporated in this volume, contains some 
more directly critical matter. I am not pre¬ 
pared to criticise this here. The Immanuel 
prophecy, in particular, is one of those many 
details in the volume of the More than 
Two Isaiahs which demands deliberate ie- 
examination. 

It would be unfair to ondude without a 
few more references to notable passages in 
this buok. The treatment of the subject of 
immortality is much to be commended. Mr. 
Smith has evidently grasped the historical 
as well as theological bearing of passages 
like Psalm xvi. r-ll and xlix. 15 (see his 
note on p. 4ti). And most true is his 
remark (p. 394) that the Bemitio race, in¬ 
cluding the Hebrew section of it, “was 
unable to develop any strong imagination of, 
or practical interest in, a future life, apart 
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from foreign ioflnence or divine revelation ” 
(the latter phrase is unavoidably theological). 
To me, however, the Hezekiah of the 
famous song is no more that royal saint than 
the David of Psalm vi. is the “darling of 
the songs of Israel.” Nor could anvtfaing 
have induced me to say or to write the 
erroneous rendering of Psalm xvi. 10, “see 
corruption” (p. 395). But what a fine 
application of Isaiah zxzvii. 3 is this: “ All 
life thrills with the pangs of inability to 
bring the children of faith to the birth of 
experience. The man who has lost his faith, 
or who takes his faith easily, never knows, of 
course, this anguish of Hezekiah ” (p. 353). 
How well, too, Isaiah xxxvii. is illustrated 
by a passage in the life of Napoleon (p. 355)! 
Less satisfactory is the illustration of 
Ismah vi. ft, 7 by the experience of Mazzini 
(pp. 84>86). This is more appropriate for 
the life of Jeremiah. Did Isaiah’s followers 
desert him ? We do not know that they did. 
But the mass of Jeremiah’s and the 
Deuteronomist’s probably did. Very touching 
is the comment upon Isaiah xxv. 9, xxvi. b, 
and the illustration from the life of an Arctic 
explorer (p. 442). I like, too, the passage 
on Isaiah’s “ sacrament of ^e ” (pp. 73-74); 
that on the extermination of n^d beasts, 
with its pretty picture of a warm spring day 
in Palestine (pp. 190-191); and that on 
forgiveness (p. 326); also the few (designedly 
few, I suppose) but suggestive pages on the 
disintegration of Isaiah (pp. 401-404). 

Lastly, as to misprints, from which I have 
suffered only too much myself. On p. 172 
(foot), is “ Isaiah ” an error for “ Micah ” ? On 
p. 175 (foot), have some lines dropped out? 
On pp. 350, 851,1 like not “ B5nsn ” (twice); 
nor can I, on p. 394, tolerate “ Mahommed.” 

T. K. OHxnni. 


iVsoseJ Mtmoiri of B. M. Sheridan. (Chatto 
& Windus) 

This is an autobiography of one of the four 
great soldiers who appeared in the Civil War 
of Amerioa. Lee was the master spirit of 
that gigantic contest. His operations around 
Richmond, are specimens of admirable skill 
in war; and it is questionable whether 
Lee or Koltke is the better strategist 
of the school of Napoleon. Stonewall Jack- 
son was a consummate officer in the field; 
and, though we see no genius in the campaigns 
of Grant, his tenacity, his ener;^, and his 
moral power mark him out as a dis&guished 
chief, and he may be said to have combined 
in hhnself some of the qualities of Hassena 
and Bluoher. The most brilliant, however, 
of these eminent men was Sheridan, the son 
of an Irish peasant. Like Clive, he was a 
warrior as if 1^ instinct, and in some respects 
one of the most remarkable of the generis of 
the nineteenth century. He was not tried in 
the lughest parts of his art, and he was not 
perhaps a scientific soldier; but he possessed 
in the very highest degree some of the best 
gifts of a great commander—extraordinary 
resource in the conduct of war, the faculty of 
winning the hearts of men and making them 
capable of heroic deeds, above all, readiness 
and insight in the field; and he is one of the 
few chiefs who can point to a career of almost 
unbroken and striking success. These volumes 
describe his life and ^ exploits; and, though 


not marked by much literary skill, they form 
a valuable and most attraotive narrative. 
The author has well worked out the idea 
which he has made, so to speak, the principle 
of his book. He has given us a full and 
clear account of bis own experiences of the 
Civil War, and of the memorable deeds iu 
which he took part; but he has not written 
a history of the war. and he has carefully 
abstained from dwelling on phases in the 
struggle not observed by himself. This is, 
therefore, an autobiography in the proper 
sense; and seldom, we should add, has an 
autobiography been composed in so candid 
and moderate a spirit, or is so full of keen 
and intelligent criticism. 

Phil Sheridan—^this was his name in the 
camp—was bom in 1831, the son of an Irish 
farmer, who found the home of an emigrant 
in the wilds of Ohio. He had none of the 
advantages of book-learning, but he gave 
early promise of ready cleverness; and he 
tells us that, from his first youth, he had set 
his heart on becoming a soldier. He passed 
into the ranks of the United States Army, 
from 'Westpoint, without peculiar distinction; 
and many a cadet not to be named with him 
as a warrior bad doubtless much more know¬ 
ledge. He served for some years on the 
frontier of Texas, engaged in those “piping 
times of peace ” in occasional skirmishes with 
the Comanches, and iu the routine of outpost 
duties; and in 1855 he received a commission 
as lieutenant in a regiment of foot, stationed 
in the far west along the Pacific seaboard. 
The young officer distinguished himself in 
tracking and hunting down the savages of the 
Californian and Oregon tracts; and he dis¬ 
played such skill in destroying a band of 
these marauders, and in saving a small out¬ 
lying settlement of whites, that he was 
specially noticed by the veteran Scott. At 
the outbreak of the great Civil Wex he 
obtained the command of a regiment of volun¬ 
teers; and from the first moment he gave 
signal proof of the high qualities which have 
made him famous. He quickly won the con¬ 
fidence of his men by attention to their 
wants and by the power of genius; and at a 
skirmish at Booneville, on the plains of Mis¬ 
souri, he routed an immensely superior force 
by one of those daring and brilliant move¬ 
ments which reveal the inspiration of a true 
chief. This feat of course secured him a 
brigade. “He is worth his weight in gold,” 
was his superior’s phrase; and this promotion 
was soon followed by his appointment to the 
command of a division in the army opposed 
to the Southern forces in the theatre between 
the Ohio and the Tennessee. The war here 
raged, with ever changing fortune, from 1662 
to 1 b 64; and Sheridan, ere long, made himself 
oonspionous for his admirable resource and 
power as a leader. He bore the brunt of the 
attack at Murfreesboro; and, but for his 
constancy and ready skill, the issue of that 
fiercely contested struggle must have been 
disastrous to the arms of the North. The 
same qualities were seen at Chiokamanga. 
His attitude checked the efforts of Bragg, and, 
perhaps, saved Rosenorans’s imperiled army, 
caught as it was iu a false movement; and 
his tenacity and energy are proved by the 
fact that he lost a third of his troops, though 
sneoessfuL The most remarkable of his 
gifts, however—^his vigour in pursuing a 


defeated enemy—^was first displayed in the 
oi^rations of Grant, ending in the battle of 
Missionary Ridge. Had Granger followed 
Sheridan’s counsels, and second^ him as he 
ought to have done, the Southern Army of 
the West would have been utterly destroyed. 

The g;reat powers of Sheridan quickly 
brought him forward in a death struggle like 
the American War. He was placed at the 
head of the cavalry of the North, when 
Grant obtained the supreme command of the 
Federal Armies in the beginning of 1864. 
Nature had given him the faculties of a 
leader of horse; and, under his direction, ^at 
arm found its true sphere, and developed 
resources unknown hitherto to the Union 
chiefs. Up to this time, the Federal Cavalry 
had been mainly employed on outpost 
duties; and it had had no influence in 
deciding battles, and in determining the 
issues of campaigns, while the caval^ of 
the South had achieved great results. All 
this was changed by the new commander; 
and Sheridan played a conspicuous part in 
the memorable advance of Grant on Richmond. 
Slipping round the flank of Lee, and harassing 
his rear, he afforded considerable relief to 
Grant in the terrible engagements on the 
Yirginian frontier; and he skilfully covered 
the movements of his chief, as, indomitable 
but reeling under the strokes of Lee, Grant 
crossed the James, and attained Petersburg. 
Sheridan, too, performed most important 
service by destroying the railways around 
Richmond, and thus isolating the Southern 
capital; and he acquired for his men the 
ascendancy of success—an ascendancy they 
never lost afterwards—by routing the main 
body of the Confederate horse in a pitched 
battle under the lines of Richmond. He 
was transferred, in the autumn of 1864, to 
the valley of the Shenandoah, to take the 
command of an army assembl^ to check a 
raid on Washington, skilfully planned by 
Lee, to weaken the grasp of the foe on 
Kohmond; and his operations are of peculiar 
interest. Sheridan’s force was about 26,000 
strong, and he was opposed to Early—a 
capable chief, who, at the head of some 
20,000 men, had marched up the valley and 
affrighted Washington by his rapid and un¬ 
expected advance. Bearing his adversary 
back, Sheridan caught Early and nearly 
overwhelmed him at the town of Winchester; 
and a few days afterwards he gained a 
victory at Fisher’s Hill, which, but for the 
fault of a subordinate, would have destroyed 
his enemy. An incident soon occurred which 
shows how great was the personal influence 
of this most brilliant soldier. Sheridan had 
repaired to Washington by the President’s 
command; and Early, in his absence, 
suddenly fell on his army, deprived of its 
master-spirit and in a position inviting 
attack. Yictory seemed to smile on the 
Southern chief, and he had, in fact, com¬ 
pelled his foes to fall back; when the sudden 
appearance of Sheridan on the scene changed 
as if by magic the turn of events, and con¬ 
verted defeat into complete triumph. Sheri¬ 
dan closed an admirable and important 
campaign by turning the valley of the 
Shenandoah into a waste—a cruel expedient, 
but one which baned a sallyport through 
which Confederate armies hod repeatedly 
menanoed the chief seat of the Union. 
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Sheridan rejoined Grant in March, 1865, 
having ravaged the country around Richmond 
in his march from the valley of the Shenan* 
doah. The end of the Civil War was at hand. 
Grant and Sherman were approaching each 
other; and Lee, after a display of genius 
worthy of the campaign of 1814, was utterly 
overmatched by his converging foes. Yet the 
great chief of the South might have effected 
his escape, and outmanoeuvered Grant for a 
time, but for the insight and decision of 
Sheridan, who really brought the struggle to 
a close. Grant, confident that he could over¬ 
power Lee, requested Sheridan to join 
Sherman, advancing towards Richmond 
from the Carolinas; but Sheridan properly 
objected to a move which would have 
weakened Grant at the decisive point, and 
Grant, fortunately for himself, yielded. Lee 
broke up from bis lines at Petersburg, and, 
endeavouring to make his way to the South, 
fell on the extreme left of the Federal army, 
his object being to reach Johnston, and, if 
possible, to prolong the contest. He encoun¬ 
tered Sheridan with some success; but 
Sheridan, skilfully holding his ground, and 
having been reinforced in time, defeated him 
with heavy loss at Five Forks; and Grant 
only spoke the truth when he described this 
victory as one of the most important of the 
whole war. The struggle was practically all 
but over. Lee made desperate efforts to 
escape, but Sheridan hung in force on his 
flank; and, in fact, but for the slowness of 
Meade, who did not co-operate at the fitting 
moment, his army would have succumbed at 
Amelia Court House. The catastrophe, how¬ 
ever, was merely deferred. Sheridan closed 
on the line of his retreat, and, as the world 
knows, the war ended by the historic surrender 
near the Appomatoz. 

We have outrun our limits, and cannot 
dwell on the career of Sheridan after the 
war. He stood in the highest place in the 
esteem of his countrymen, and his premature 
death was widely mourned in the great 
republic which he had done much to save. 
He was one of the most distinguished soldiers 
of an age rich in military fame. 

WlIXIAH O'CONHOK MoBBIS. 


AdArems on Educational SubjecU. By S. S. 

Laurie. (Cambridge: University Press.) 
Thb reports of the recent Royal Commission 
on education are, no doubt, as valuable as 
they are voluminous; but the critic of a 
happier and more philosophic future will pro¬ 
bably be struck less by the immediate prac¬ 
tical importance of the evidence collected 
and conclusions reached than by the absence 
of authoritative expert opuion on educational 
q^uestions, as questions of education pure and 
nmple rather than as questions of practical 
expraiency in the presence of partisan diffi¬ 
culties. It is not, of course, that experts 
were not examined by the Commission : some 
of the most valuable opinions in England 
were asked and given. It is not, on the other 
hand, that the Commissioners were not most 
intimately acquainted with the subject in 
hand: many of them are indisputably the 
highest authorities in the kingdom on most 
of the practical questions of primary educa¬ 
tion. But they are also closely associated with 
the oversight of the workbg of the Educa¬ 


tion Acts, and have in nearly all oases taken 
active part iu most of the inevitable con¬ 
troversies. It is just this last point which 
makes one regret the absence from the Com¬ 
mission of really philosophical , experts, un¬ 
tainted by partisanship and accustomed to 
look on education as a whole reasonable 
system, as one of the conditions of right 
living necessary to all. With such an im¬ 
mense mass of evidence before him—evidence 
elicited by the most competent interrogators— 
the philosopher who was also a king (that is, 

0 member of the Royal Commission) might 
have done a good deal to take away from 
many recommendations the unmistakeable 
flavour of partisanship which does so much 
to invalidate even what is not manifestly 
partisan. 

Most of the papers in Prof. Laurie’s book 
might serve as chapters to a philosophical 
introduction to the report. It has just what 
such documents in general chiefly lack— 
definite and orderly derivation of details from 
principles, based on an examination of the 
constitution of mankind in relation to a 
philosophy of life. Ho reasonable man asks 
that educational matters should be settled for 
us by expert opinion alone. Exclusively 
expert opinion can be valuable in dealing 
with morbid, or, at least, abnormal conditions 
edone; in herith of body and affairs we 
require no consultation of physioians or laW' 
yers, ordinary matters being sufficiently 
provided for % empirical practice. More¬ 
over, the popufar character of our educational 
habits, their growth independent of legisla¬ 
tion, their democratic and local constitution, 
all require that for anything like successful 
remodelling we should have such due regard 
to lay opinion as to give it a preponderant— 
or at least an equal—voice in the settlement 
of educational questions. And yet, while 
exclusively expert opinion would be nearly 
valueless in practice, as subject to all sorts of 
professional bias, it is surely in the highest 
degree unreasonable to exclude from a law- 
suggesting or law-making body just those 
who have special qualifications for dealing 
with the matters in hand, as purely technical 
questions, abstractedly. 

The two characteristic prejudices that beset 
the partisans do not, of course, weaken the 
force of anything that comes from Prof. 
Laurie. He cannot be supposed, on the one 
hand, to sympathise with those stunted and 
niggardly spirits who would deny all educa¬ 
tion to “our masters,’’ except as much as 
would render them less likely to turn and 
strip us; nor, on the other hand, do we find 
him in accord with those amiable but dan¬ 
gerous lunatics who think that a child’s brain 
is capable of infinite distension, and ought to 
be filled with detailed information on all 
things thinkable under the sun, while he can 
be taught, as well, before he leaves school, 
all things doable. Prof. Laurie is a theorist, 
too; but his theories are reasoned, and are 
not fads and panaceas. 

Nothing could be clearer than the fruitful 
character of the “leading idea,’’ which he 
suggests as guide and criterion through all 
educational stages—that is, nutrition: in the 
first stage, nutrition of feeling, training with 
a minimum of discipline; in the secondary 
stage, nutrition by the hard facts of life and 
concrete ideals with a maximum of discipline; 
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in the third stage, nutrition through ideas, 
with self-discipline as a necessary condition. 
This is one striking result of the principle 
manifest in all our author’s treatment of 
educational questions—that the end of educa¬ 
tion is the formation and liberalisation of 
character. No education can be good which 
alms at shovelling information or limited 
manual dexterities into a capacity which is 
supposed to be of endless proportions. 
Capacity must be developed, food supplied 
appropriate in character to each general stage, 
and intellectual suppleness and strength of 
moral fibre will follow in the natural order 
of things. What is true of the university 
professor is true, mutatis mutandit, of teachers 
in all grades, and even in technical and pro¬ 
fession^ schools, that is, that 

“ no man is a fit professor who is not alive to 
the university idea in what he teaches, who 
does not make his students aware of the inti¬ 
mate relations of all knowledge, the philosophy 
which permeates and gives signifioanoe to every 
subject. If the student does not attain to this, 
he has fallen short of the academic aim.’’ 

A proMr conviction of this truth is indis- 
pensame not alone to the teacher, but to all 
those also who wish to see any particular 
study or craft take a predominant place in 
the ordering of the pursuits of any school 
stage. 

In chap. iv. the author addresses himaell 
to the difficulties surrounding the “ organixa- 
tion of the curriculum of seeondary sdhoolB,” 
tbs consideration of which in detail follows 
naturally on the subjects dealt with more 
generally in chap. i. We start sgun with 
that statement of the educational |aim which 
has commended itself to all the most saga¬ 
cious men—Plato, Aristotle, Melanothon, 
Sturm, Ascham, Montaigne, Milton, Come- 
uiua—who have considered the problem 
at all: the main educational aim is “ the 
wise and capable conduct of life.” It 
will be no real gain to substitute for what is 
universal what is narrowly practical, though 
as a means of education, the practical is 
valuable just in so far as it is universal. 
Clearly, given two alternative subjects, that 
is the more valuable which enables the child 
to deal hereafter with the greatest number of 
“ practical’’details. This leads us to place 
the study of language, as literature, as a 
synthetic and as an analytic study, at the 
head of all other studies, “because it is the 
sole universal in the intedlectual education of 
every human being.’’ This, of course, as 
Prof. Laurie points out, is nothing new. 
The most capable people in the world—the 
Athenians and the Romans—were well aware 
of it; and the Middle Ages feebly followed. 
But here is a double-edg^ caution: 

“ It was only analytically and with a view to 
immediaie use as an organ of oommunioation 
that language was taught in the episcopal and 
monastery schools. Down to the thuteenth 
century the mediaeval studies were thris not 
only abstract and grammatical, but they were 
also, in truth, utilitarian. It was this utili- 
tariwism, the subservience of language to 
merely ecclesiastical and other necessary uses, 
that emptied it of all general liberalising 
influence.” 

The curriculum which our author suggests 
as adequate for the secondary stage of vaca¬ 
tion is not a very large one, but he holds that 
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it lias olaims to le nniversal; and it must bn 
confessed that it is hard to gainsay him. It 
is, as he says, practical, and fits for life, 
' commercial ’ and other. There is no 
‘ modern ’ side in ednoation. Edacation rests 
on priociples.” The obvious criticism which 
will be made on his scheme is that it is too 
exclusive, and does not provide adequately for 
all types of intellect. Science, he thinks, is 
satiefactorily represented in secondary educa¬ 
tion in the nature-knowledge included under 
the head of geography. 1 cannot quite 
agree with him in all that seems implied by 
his opinion that “the theory of chemistry 
and the abstractions of physics are not 
more educative than the learning of a 
Greek verb.” Here “theory,” strings of 
facts put together to be learnt by rote, 
whether they are set forth in the hand-books 
of chemistry and physics, or in Greek 
grammars, are nearly useless. But the real 
teacher does not think of teaching chemistry 
or physics without experiments, nor Greek 
verbs without philology. Much more 
depends on the teacher than Prof. Laurie 
here admits, though he does full justice to 
him elsewhere. But he wBl find many to 
agTM with him heartily in holding that 
“with humanism will go moral ideals, 
spiritual life, art, and poetry.” Chemistry 
and phydos are certainly inadequate to keep 
these aJive; and Greek verbs, it must be 
confessed, are litUe better. 

We are favoured with a special chapter on 
“ laber^ Education in the Primary School,” 
which is quite excellent from beginning to 
end. It should be in the hands of every 
primary school manager. Its main burden is 
this; do not sacrifice the general to the par¬ 
ticular ; your scholars are to be citizens first 
and handicraftsmen after. He answers Prof. 
Huxley’s invitation to Englishmen to make 
their blunder cheerfully because no one can 
^ttite define technical instruction, by defining 
it; and probably Prof. Huxley’s unusual 
difyenoe lay merely in the fact that he felt 
the practical objection was too much for him. 
Take our author’s general definition: 
“Xeohniosd instruction is instmotion with a 
view to gaining a living in some department of 
mdustry, or to discharging some speoiflo social 
function.” 

fi^tly; but this instruction is to be pro¬ 
vided in what ? for whom ? and why ? 

Technical instruction, at it it utudly under- 
tt^, is like the “ rate in aid ” of the bad old 
times. It is hard to see what it can do beyond 
helping the employers of labour. To some of 
the workmen, perhaps, it merely opens out 
opportunities for them to displace present 
employen. Thus, in a certain great town in 
the north, a working-man of considerable 
trades • union influence recently declared 
publicly that no system of technical training 
could be considered satisfactory to work¬ 
ing men, unless the sons of employers of 
labour were strictly debarred from its benefits. 
Unless, therefore, very strict precautions are 
taken, local authorities may make technical 
schooU usurp the place of the primary school, 
the right aim of which is to lay the founda¬ 
tion of a liberal and humanising education. 
Anyhow, there is no need to evade the Factory 
Acts by passing another bill. It would be 
umpler to repeal the said Acts. 

In all that our author has to say the same 


mstnre sagacity rules. He makes a strong, 
indeed an unanswerable, appeal for the crea¬ 
tion of lectureships on education, for the 
teaching of the science of edacation. The 
hearing of lectures on teaching, of course, 
cannot make a good teacher ; but the ordinary 
workman is better for technical training, 
beyond all doubt, and nature has given no 
special charter to teachers, although sympathy 
and imagination are more necessary to their 
success than is the case with any other kind 
of craftsmen. Of examinations he has many 
a weighty word to say, and he tightly defines 
their limits and their proper methods. It is 
certainly a pity that it is not generally under¬ 
stood how 

“ if the subject is Aristotle, questions might be 
so framed as to pluck Aristotle himself, and a 
Chinaman could do it. If the subject be the 
interpretation of Bobert Browning, anybody 
could pluck him on his own works.” 

I think the latter feat has been achieved. 

Other subjects treated in this admirable 
book are free schooling, method in geography 
teaching, religions education of the young (in 
which lut, however, I feel that Prof. Laurie 
does not quite rightly understand the immediate 
practical difficulties), practical hints on class 
management, and, in an appendix, a most 
valuable series of suggestions for a possible 
primary school code. It is a thoroughly 
practical work in the best sense. It is the 
work of a real expert 

P. A. Basstett. 


New Zealand of To-Day {i 884-1887). By 
John Bradshaw. (Sampson Low.) 

Mb Bbaushaw, having already written New 
Zealand at It It, now publishes New Z aland 
of To-Day The former work appeared in 
1883 ; and most of its pages, he tells us, have 
by this time become obsolete. If we were to 
judge by the sensation caused in Now 
Zealand by the publication of Oceana, we 
should be inclined to suppose that one of the 
principal events in its recent history was the 
visit of Mr. Froude. Mr. Bradshaw devotes 
his first chapter to a refutation of Mr. Froude; 
but this is not enough, for in the latter part 
of his book he more than once returns to the 
charge and hurls various New Zealand news¬ 
papers at his head. Whence is it that Mr. 
Fronde’s criticisms ba^e excited such a 
bitter feeling in New Zealand ? Wo are 
strongly of opinion that it is because they 
contain a considerable amount of truth, which 
touches the amour propre of the colonists to 
the quick. What business, they argue, has a 
man who only spent three weeks in the 
colony to express any opinions at all ? But a 
man of Mr. Fronde’s shrewdness and 
capacity may loam more in three weeks 
than some men in as many years. Then the 
source of his information is said to be 
evidently Sir George Grey. We may ask, 
would he have done better to have consulted 
Sir Robert Stout and Sir Julius Vogel, who 
were governing, or rather, to follow our 
author, misgoverning the colony at the time 
of Mr. Fronde’s visit ? Mr. Froude is said to 
have been inspired by a malignant fairy, and 
to have libelled the colony. He bad the 
temerity to question the excellence of the 
roads in New Zealand. A more recent 


tra ^Uer has described them in much more 
pungent language. A gain, Mr. Froude speaks 
harshly of the specimens he saw of tte younger 
generation of colonists. He may be too severe; 
but it is a common experience that they are 
inferior to their fathers, and conceited to 
such a degree that thsy can admire nothing 
outside their own island. But Mr. Fronde’s 
principal crime consists in his remarks on the 
state debt and general financial condition of 
New Zealand. Now Mr. Bradshaw himself 
admits that, in proportion to the population, 
the debt of New Z^and is six times greater 
than that of France; and we all know how 
the finances of the colony are regarded in the 
city. 

The best justification of Oceana is Mr. 
Bradshaw’s own book. He is an unsparing 
critic; but, probably, the colonists will accept 
from one of themselves what they would 
repudiate from a stranger. During the 
greater part of the period between the dates 
of his two works. New Zealand was governed 
by Sir R. Stout, Sir J. Vogel, and Mr. 
Ballance. This ministry fell, “ none too soon,” 
in the summer of 1887. Of the first of 
these gentlemen, Mr. Bradshaw says that “ he 
is a hobby-rider, rather than a sUtesman; a 
theorist, rather than a political economist; a 
devoted disciple of Mr. Henry George.” Mr, 
Ballance he describes as equally a disciple 
of Mr. George; and he concludes a full 
account of Sir J. Vogel in these words: 

“ But the real drift of his every argument is 
invariably the same; and, however skilfully 
concealed, would, if accepted in its integrity, 
involve the legislature in the confusing mazes 
of protection.” Mr. Bradshaw is as severe 
on many of their measures as on the ministers 
themselves; and he certainly justifies his cen« 
sures by what he tells us of relief works, profes¬ 
sional agitators, and state ednoation. 

In New Zealand, wo see the system of state 
education pushed to its furthest extreme. 
With the usual “ dog in the manger ” policy, 
private schools have been shut up; but, not¬ 
withstanding a profligate expenditure, the 
state, so far es primary schools are concerned, 
has proved quite unable to keep pace with the 
requirements of the colony. The system of 
education is thoroughly fsmty, and begins and 
ends with cram. Here is a specimen; 

“ The examiner in grammar, composition, &c. 
in a late scholarship examination, held at 
Timaru, felt constrained to inform the Board 
how greatly disappointed be had been with the 
way in which the candidates did their papers. 
He asked them to write essays on ‘Printing’ 
and * Newspapers,’ and they made a very bad 
hand of it altogether. One candidate—no 
doubt a girl—said the newspapers were very 
useful for announcing births, deaths, and 
marriages in ; and what increased their useful¬ 
ness was that they were very handy for rapping 
[«ic] up parcels.” 

A somewhat utilitarian view, which will 
disgust the apostles of progress! 

lu his former work Mr. Bradshaw remarks 
that one great drawback to the system of 
government in New Zoalacd is that, as a rule, 
the colony gi ti too much law. If that were 
true in 1883, it has become still jnorc true 
since; and what would he have said had the 
new protective tariff been passed before his 
book was printed ? Still, the natural resources 
of New Zealand ate so great that she must 
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l>eooine more and more prosperoas and im> 
portent, in apite of the schemers and pedants 
who have done so much to retard and injure 
her. 

On all matters connected with agriculture 
and trade Mr. Bradshaw’s work is yaluable 
and interesting. New Zealand is par exeel- 
Unet the whe^growing colony. The average 
yield of wheat almost equals that of this 
country, and far surpasses the ridiculous 
crops grown in Australia. He asserts that on 
the best lands in the South Island fifty, 
sixty, and even seventy bushels of that grain 
are fluently threshed out to the acre. Did 
this statement rest on less good authority we 
could hardly accept it. The climate, tM, 
especially of the North Island, is far superior 
to ours; and yet we are by no means con* 
vinced that energy, knowledge, and capital 
may not be laid out to greater advantage on 
the land in England than in New Zedand 
It is extremely difficult to compare the 
prices of land in the two countries; but so far 
as we are able to judge, taking e\erything 
into conuderation, we believe that farming 
land is no dearer here than there. With 
respect to emigration our author is cautious. 
He points out no doubt many advantages; 
but he gives as his opinion that no old colonist, 
if he be wise, will positively advise any man 
to emigrate. We gather from him what we 
have found from other writers on the subject, 
that the people to get on in the colonies are 
generally those who would get on at home. 
New Zraland is no place for the feeble, the 
lazy, or the unthrifty. 

WiLUAK Wickham. 


MHW HOVSIS. 

A Lott Stlate. By Mary B. Mann. In 3 vole. 
(Bentley.) 

VioUt Vyvian, M.F.H. By May Crom- 
melin and J. Moray Brown. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Faithful and Unfaithful. By Margaret Lee. 
(Macmillan.) 

A Nino Mtn't Morrice: Stories Collected and 
B^collected. By Walter Herries Pollock. 
(Longmans.) 

Tho Orty Lady of Sardcattle. Edited by a 
Friend of the Family. (Bums & Oates.) 
The Very Same Man. By Greville Gordon. 
(Bnmet) 

The Blue Rihlon. By the Author of “ St. 
Olave’s.” (Spencer Blackett) 

Mbs. Mabh is not a new writer, for on her 
title page are the names of no fewer than 
three previous novels; but as a critic who 
speaks in his own name and for himself alone 
is free to disclaim the omniscience of the 
editorial “we,” I may frankly confess that 
until I read A Lott JSetate she and her work 
were both unknown to me. The habitual 
reviewer of fiction is a man who has learned 
from sad experience not to cherish great ez> 
peotations, and occasionally thu stem repres* 
sion of hopeful emotion has its reward in a 
shock of pleasant surprise. Such a surprise 
is in store for readers of this book, who will 
wonder, not at all unnaturally, at the com¬ 
parative obscurity of a writer capable of such 
powerful and impressive work as is to be 


found in the three volumes of A Lott Ettate. 

It is not too much to say that the character of 
Henry Barber, the vigorous, strong-willed, 
fiery-tempered profligate and misanthrope, 
whose gentle descent makes itself vaguely 
manifest through all his coarse bratality, is 
not unworthy of either Charlotte or Emily 
Bronte. There is, indeed, in Barber 
something of Bochester and something of 
Heathcliff; but he is originally conceived and 
strongly individualised. He stands on his own 
feet; and he is no more a duplicate of either 
Bochester or Heathcliff than they are 
duplicates of each other. The story of his 
strange friendship with Tom Merry, who wins 
his confidence by a total absence of the fear 
which it is one of the chief delights of his 
life to inspire, and maintains it by an 
altogether reckless frankness, is charaoterised 
by wonderful imaginative grip and dexterity 
of literary presentation; and it is not often 
that we find, in any contemporary novel, 
passages which in lurid, sombre power can be 
compared with the scene in which Barber 
turns Sally Pack out into the darkness, or 
that other scene in which Barber’s guilty wife 
and the man she has ensnared see his dying 
face glaring upon them through the doorway. 
That A Lott Ettate is a cheeifnl book is one 
of the few things which cannot be said in its 
favour; so it is hardly likely to be appreciated 
by those who accept Dr. Downward’s dictum 
that “a novel should occasionally make us 
laugh and always make us comfortable.” It 
will, however, be successful in appealing to 
that smaller Wt more select class of refers 
who are prepared to welcome any imaginative 
work which illustrates Aristotle’s definition of 
the aim of true tragedy, and who have suffi¬ 
cient discrimination not to mistake for such 
tragedy the vulgar melodrama, which, instead 
of puling the soul by pity and terror, 
simply revolts the taste, ourdles the blood, 
and sickens the stomach. There is here none 
of the strain, spasm, and exaggeration which 
are often commended to us—though not under 
these names—as evidences of remarkable 
imaginative and literary power, they being 
really the surest, the most unmistakable 
indications of imaginative and literary weak¬ 
ness. To the competent reader the mere 
power of A Lott Ettate is not more noticeable 
than the precision with which it is directed, 
and the sense of fitness by which it is restrained. 
It is natural that, on looking back upon the 
book, such movingly dramatic situations as 
those to which I have referred should be the 
first to strike tbe memory; but they are not 
forced into artificial prominence. They are not 
limelight effects in a dnli play. They drop 
into the story quite naturally, just in the 
same way that great crises drop into very 
quiet lives; and in simple adequacy of 
imaginative realisation and presentation they 
are equalled by the portrait of the quite 
commonplace Mrs. Merry, and by the pleasant 
but entirely unexciting chapters devot^ to the 
young days of Archie and Tom and the Waller 
children. A Lott Ettate^ in short, is an 
exceptionally strong novel aU round—a novel 
which treats adequately themes the adequate 
treatment of which testifies to a writer’s 
possession of very unusual ability. 

In cases of literary collaboration, the 
attempt to assign to each collaborator his 
or her share in the joint work is generally 
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hopeless. Beaumont and Fletcher, Erckmann 
and Chatrian, Besant and Bice, are Siamese 
twins of literature ; and, though in our rash¬ 
ness we may easily confound tbe persons, it is 
impossible rightly to divide the substance. 
Violet Vyvian, M.E.S., presents no such 
difficulties. Two-thirds, or perhaps three- 
fourths, of the book is devoted to incidents of 
very miscellaneous sport, and tbe remainder 
to a love-story, which is saved from monotony 
by the machinationB of a certain Mrs. O’Brien, 
who would take a high place in a competition 
among the wicked beauties of fiction. One 
can have no hesitation in assigning the love- 
business to Miss May Crommelin, and the 
sport to Mr. Moray Brown; for, though a lady 
may have as intimate a knowledge of hunting 
as was possessed by that charming feminine 
M.F.H., Miss Violet Vyvian, she is hardly 
likely to be able to write like a book upon 
such diverse masculine amusements as horse- 
racing, boxing, badger-baiting, rough-shooting, 
pig-sticking, and tiger-killing, upon all of 
which Mr. Moray Brown—if I may judge 
from the titles of his previous works—seems 
to be an authority. Being in relation to all 
these fine arts wbat Mr. Hamerton caUs an 
“atechnic” (I thank thee, scribe, for teaching 
me that word), I am compelled to accept the 
sport in unquestioning faith As I cannot 
criticise its quality, I can only hope .that it is 
above criticism; and I may, perhaps, incur the 
contempt of connoisseurs by hinting that the 
quantity is somewhat excessive. As for Miss 
Crommelin, she gets on admirably with her 
love-making and her scheming, considering 
the narrow limits of the space left her by her 
badger-baiting and pig-sticking fellow-worker. 
Jack Bamsay is a ckivalrous hero; Violet 
Vyvian, though fatuously credulous, is a 
charming heroine; and Mrs. O’Brien is a past 
mistress in the pleasing arts of lying and le^r- 
Buppression. Violet Vyvian, M.F.R., is not 
a very substantial book, bnt it is vivacious 
and decidedly readable. 

Faithful and Unfaithful is the reverse of 
vivacions; and though 1 cannot, without fall¬ 
ing to the mendacious level of Mrs. O’Brien, 
call it unreadable, I myself having worked 
my way from the beginning to the end of it, 
I cannot honestly commend it to those by 
whom tbe quality of readableness in a novel 
is regarded as essential. It appears that the 
book has been published in the United States 
under the title of Divoroe, which, we suppose, 
did not commend itself to tbe taste of the 
highly decorous firm who are its English 
sponsors. Its latest title is sufficiently mean¬ 
ingless to be appropriate to a very dreary 
series of pictures of the seamy side of married 
life, as exhibited among tbe rich vulgar of 
New York. It it has secured more n^ers 
in America than it seems likely to secure in 
England, it may possibly be effective as a 
protest against ^e utterly disgraceful divorce 
laws which prevail in some of the States, and 
which are, it seems, recognised and held 
valid throughout the Hnion; but the lighter 
ends of entertainment aimed at by the 
ordinary novel it certainly will not a^eve. 
Even the patronage of Mr. Gladstone will, 
I think, fad to ensure popularity for Faith- 
fid and Unfaithful. 

It is not easy to find an explanation for the 
title which Mr. fTalter Herries Pollock has 
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giTen to bia Tolnme of stories, unless it be an 
admission that ha is consoions of leading his 
readers through a strange dance. Not one of 
these tales conld have been written saye by 
an eaoeedingly cleTor man; and yet, with one 
exoeptioB, Ihey are distingnished by a fsnte^o 
perversity, or, rather, a perverse fantasticality, 
which is in excess of the cleverness, and 
rather overpowers it. Ur. Pollock seems to 
aim at a grotesque treatment of supernatural 
motif *— at a combination of the creepy and the 
farcical; and the discordant elements refuse 
to combine for any other end thsm the spoiling 
of each other. " Mr. Horton’s Butler,” for 
example, is a nightmare without tenors, and 
such a nightmare has no reason of being, ^e 
four stories of which this is the second remind 
me foKoibly of some similar literary experi¬ 
ments made by Edgar Poe, and Poe’s ftulure 
might have warned Mr. Pollock of the very 
sm^ chance of success. The best told story 
is that entitled “ Edged Tools,” written in 
collaboration with Mr. Brander Matthews; 
but there is something inexpressibly irritating 
in a mere recital of wonders detached from all 
antecedents and all consequents. ” Lilith,” 
the first and longest of the nine stories, is 
also the least faulty. The heroine somehow 
eludes the imagination; but the latter half of 
the tale has some picturesque effects, and the 
oataatrophe is led up to very skilfully. On 
the whole, however, the book strikes me as 
being a brilliant failure. 

In ultra-Protestant circles, I believe, 

“ insidious ” is the word generally used to 
desoribe a book in which a more or less 
attractive tale is made a vehicle for the incul. 
cation of Komish doctrine; but the epithet 
cannot be applied with even a show of reason 
to The Grey Lady of JEardeattle. The powder 
of Catholic truth—I impartially vwy my 
phrases—is not even concealed from sight by 
the jam of narrative, while the taste is quite 
as pungent as it would be were there no jam 
at all. The story is thin enough to appeal 
to nervous readers who are afraid of excite¬ 
ment ; and the gho^t, who turns out to be a 
sleep-walking servant girl, is the most ineffec¬ 
tive spectre I have ever encountered. 

The Very Same Man is a story of a crimi^ 
who escapes capture by taking a drug which 
produces the appearance of death. He is 
supposed to have been buried, but has actually 
got away to Sweden, reappearing upon the 
scene in the character of his own cousin. The 
opening chapters of the book are much the 
best part of it; as the plot thickens the work¬ 
ing out of it becomes somewhat clumsy and 
ctmfusiBg. 

The Blue Ribbon is simply a new and cheap 
edition of an attractive novel by that always 
pleasant writer, the author of St, Olave'e and 
Janitde Croes. It is a decidedly readable 
book. 

Jaxbs Ashcbofi Noble. 


'en’s work has been on too large a scale for 
schoolboys to attack it with mmih of profit; 
but its salient points might well have been 
picked out and made accessible to the rising 
generation. The task has now been undertaken 
with excellent discretion by two editors, who 
bring to it knowledge and interest of their own. 
It is no easy work to reduce the scale of an 
important brok; but in this oase it seems that 
the scale has been reduced, and that the pro¬ 
portions have not suffered. The abridgment 
must have cost an amazmg quantity of trouble; 
but the result is that everytiiing is in its place, 
and that a reader familiar with ue large history 
finds in the small one a survey which reminds 
him of views taken through &e wrong end of 
a telescope. Everything is diminished, nothing 
is distortM. It is true that we miss the brilliant 
chapters on “Beligion’' and “Literature”; 
but, on the other hand, the editors have added 
an introdnotory chapter on the authorities for 
Boman history, and have placed throughout 
the work notes mving in more detail the evi¬ 
dence for partionlar subjects or views. 

Imperium Bomanum Tributim Diecriptum. 
J. W. Kubitsohek. (Prag: Tempsky; Leip¬ 
zig : Freyti^.) Drier than a gazetteer, nearly 
as dry as a table of statistics, this little work 
will yet be of great value to the historian. By 


existence of fixed roles, more or less disguised 
by the inexact writing of Latin authors. But 
the more successful he is in doing this, the 
less willing are we to accept his explanation 
why the pontiJUxdue maximut is often omitted 
among the tittes on the coins of T. Antoninus 
Pius. “ Pius,” he says, “ pro dignitate pontifiois 
maximi videtnr esse substitntns.” But this is 
improbable among a people so wedded to set 
forms as the Bomans; and it seems still less 
likely when we remember how uncertain 
Spartianns and Lampidius were as to why the 
emperor was ever called Pins. If the Life of 
Hadrianns (xxviL 3) is consistent with (we will 
not say supports) Dr. Habel’s view, cxxiv. 3, 
and the IMe of Heliogabalns (vii. 10) give 
accounts inconsistent herewith. At page 87 
Dr. Habel throws doubt on Marquardt’s state¬ 
ment that pontifioes were irremovable, but he 
can produce no evidence on his side. The 
essay, however, is a good specimen of careful 
and independent research. 

Be Q. Aeconii Pediani FoniibueaeFide. Scripsit 
Carolus lichtenfeldt. (Breslau: Eoebner.) 
Dr. Lichtenfeldt has written a good deal less 
about the Jidee than about the fontee of Asconius, 
probably because he felt that in one sense the 
fidre was above suspicion. Asconius was a loyal 
and truthful writer, too interested in his matter 


slow degrees it is becoming possible to construct for its own sake to wish to falsify it for any 
something like a full piot^ of the old Boman 1 ulterior ends. But in another sense we fe^ 

’ our belief in to authority shaken by the careful 


SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 

The Hietory of the Roman Republic: abridged 
from the mstory by Prof. Mommsen. By C. 
Bryans and F. J. B. Hendy. (Bentley.) We 
have often wondered why an enterprise like 
this was not undertaken before. Dr. Momm- 


world. Information is flowing in on us on 
every hand; and what we want, perhaps, as 
much as anything jnst now is oo-o^iuators of 
that information—m«i who can sort it, arrange 
it, tabnlate it. A hard head, a good memory, 
and a clear method are needful for this particular 
task; and all three Herr Knbitsohek seems to 
possess. He names under each province every 
township in it of which we can say with con¬ 
fidence to what tribe its citizens belonged ; gives 
his authorities, epigraphical or other, and adds 
some partionlm of the administrative history 
of the town. This sort of work is indispensable 
for the minute or detailed study of any province, 
and we owe Herr Eubitschek thanks for under¬ 
taking it. It is interesting too to see how 
rarely, for obvious reasons, Boman tribes can 
be traced in the Greek East, and how often in 
the Bomanised West. In Britain, however, 
de tribu ne unins quidem oppidi constat.” 
The tombstones of soldiers found in Britain 
naturally do not tell us what we seek. It is 
curious that the children bom “ in oanabis,” in 
the vidnity of a Boman camp, should, on 
receiving dtizenship, have been d^ted into the 
Pollian tribe, “ utpote quae pollentium 
putaretur ”; and we may hope f^t some military 
Jokes were better than this. For the theoreticid 
considerations which underlie and give a mean¬ 
ing to his collected facts, Herr Eubitschek 
appeals to his De Romanarum Tribuum Origine 
ac Propagatione (1882). 

De Pontificum Romanorum inde ab Augueto 
ueque ad A ttrelianum Condicione Publicn. Scripsit 
P. Habel. (Breslau; Eoebner.) Although C. 
Bardt in 1871 dealt with Die Prieeter der 
vier groeeen CoUeyien aue rbmieeh-republikaniecher 
Zeit, no one before Dr, Habel has specially 
examined their position in the early imperial 
period. Dr. Habel’s present work is divided 
into two parts. He gives ns the Fasti of the 
office, and then goes on to a number of 
interesting questions about the pontifices, as 
to their offidal position rather than their 
religious duties. How were they appointed ? 
By whom ? From whom P Was the office 
held for life ? When and how did an emperor, 
who was not already a pontifex, attain at one 
step the pontiJvaXue maximut ? How far is it 
true that only that Caesar was admitted to the 
pontificate whom the reigning emperor wished 
to succeed him P In these and other matters 
Dr. Habel makes out a good oase for the 


and almost exhaustive survey of Dr. Idcbtenfeldt. 
The remains of Asconius are few enough ; and, 
when we have seen how much of them is 
certainly, and how much probably, due to 
recoverable authorities—to Cicero, Livy, Sallust, 
Fenestdla, the Acta, and other sources—we 
begin to doubt whether a man who incorporated 
whole passages m such a way that they can be 
identified and traced (some pa^ges which 
must have come originally from livy or Sallust 
can be recognised even in the Greek version of 
Dion Cassius—“ Qui quam saepe Livii sorinia 
oompilaverit in dies magis patefit ”) can have 
properly assimilated them with his other read¬ 
ing, or worked them up in to own mind. Had 
he, in fact, made what he copied really his own P 
If not, his judgment is worm little to us, and 
he may even have misunderstood what he did 
copy. Dr. Lichtenfeldt has, of course, had the 
benefit of being preceded bv Madvig (1828); 
be has not had to work up all the material for 
himself. But still, we are grateful to him for 
the care and skill with which he has set the 
material forth. His Latin is for the most part 
Smooth and agreeable, though there sue a few 
rather late, or rather early, words in it. Com- 
pluriee seems to have no advantaM over pfurt'es. 
On p. 4, para. 3, quae is probably a misprint 
for quae. 

Obeervationee in Oaetium Dionem. Scripsit 
J. Mtoel, (Berlin: Calvary.) Of the various 
and rather disconnected discussions about Dion 
which are contained in this pamphlet of twenty- 
four pages, the most interesting is, mrhaps. 
Dr. Maisk’s attempt to discover what MS. was 
used by Leonicenus (M. Nicolo Leoniceno), the 
first trandator, in to Italian version of a large 
part of Dion. The work of Leonicenus appeared 
in 1526, two years after to death, but some 
years earlier than the editio prineepe of the t«t 
was published by B. Stephanus. Dr. Maisel 
expresses himself with praiseworthy caution ; 
but he makes it appear probable that, if Leoni¬ 
cenus and Stephanus did not use the same MS., 
their MSS. at least were very similar, and that 
Leonicenus may well have used the Codex 
Vetietue 396, winch differs but little froin the 
readings of Stephanus. Beyond probabUities 
we cannot get at present, paray from the want 
of an adequate apparatus eriticue for Dion’s 
text, and pturtly from the free and even faulty 
character of LMnicenus’s translation. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

OwiNO to the recent rapid development of 
their busineM, Messrs. Griffith, Farran, Okeden 
and Welsh, sre obliged to bnild larger pre¬ 
mises. They have secured a prominent site in 
Charing Cross Eoad, close to Covent Garden, 
■where building operationB ■will begin at onw. 
They hope that their new premises, which -w^ 
bear the name nf “Newbery House” in 
memory of the founder of the business, will be 
ready for their occupation in June or July 
next. Thus, after 150 years, the old business 
at the corner of Saint Paul’s Churchyard -will 
follow the example of so many others and 
migrate to the west of London, and another 
ancient landmark of the city will disappear. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. -will publish 
in a few days Four Famous Soldiers, by Mr. 
T. E. E. Holmes, author of “ A History of the 
Indian Mutiny.” The volume will consist of 
biographies of Sir Charles Napier, Kodson of 
Hodson's Horse. Sir William Napier, and Sir 
Herbert Bdwardes, which, though short, are 
based upon independent research. It will be 
illustrated •with a map and two plane. 

Mb. Lesley Sambouene has undertaken the 
illustration of a fresh volume of political squibs 
from the pen of Mr. C. L. Graves, which will 
shortly be issued by Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co., 
under the title of Jlfore Blarwy Ballads. This 
series contains fewer travesties in dialect but, 
like its predecessor, is concerned exclusively 
■with humorous phases of the Home E'de con¬ 
troversy. A fourth edition of the original 
collection is to be issued at once. 

Messrs. Kerb & Eichabdson, of Glasgow, 
announce for publication by subscription a 
Concordance to the poems and songs of Burns, 
compiled by Mr. J. B. Eeid. All the dialectal 
or unusual words will be explained; and full 
quotations are given of each use of the word, 
with references to the title of the poem and (in 
the case of long poems) to the number of the 
line. The text adopted is that published in 
the lifetime of the poet, or the earliest editions 
of the posthumous poems. The total number 
of words given exceeds 8000, with an average 
of five quotations to every word. The work, 
which ■will consist of about 600 pages, double 
columns, luge octavo, will be handsomely 
printed and strongly bound. 

Dr. William Leech has nearly completed 
an elaborate history of French literature, based 
entirely upon independent research. This 
gentleman, formerly resident in New York, 
was the author of the poetical satire. The 
OhHviad, which roused each a storm of critical 
wrath some ten years ago. 

Miss E. H. Hickey will publish a new 
volume of poems in the spiing, with Messrs. 
G. & A. Arnold, of Liverpool, under the title 
of Verse-Tales, Lyrics, and Translatior.s. 

Messes. Swan Sonnenschein will have 
ready shortly a translation of Viktor Eydberg’s 
Teutonic Mythology, edited from the Swedish, 
with notes, &c., by Easmus B, Anderson, 
American Minister at Copenhagen. The book 
will be in two demy volumes. 

Me. Elliot Stock announces two volumes 
of verse for early publication—AT omo ; a Tragedy 
of the Early Church, and Through Cloud and 
Sunshine: a Collection of Original Hymns and 
Sacred Songs, by E. G. Sargeant. 

The next volume in the series of ‘‘Canter¬ 
bury Poets ” will be Bayard Taylor’s version of 
Faust, with some of Goethe’s minor poems, 
translated by Miss Elizabeth Craigmyle. 

Mr. W. P. W. Phillimoee— who shares 
with Mr. Walter Eye the credit pf both con¬ 
ceiving and carrying into execution the work 
left undone by our historical societies, and 
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whose Index Library forms a muvellous monu¬ 
ment of labour for a single man—has issued a 
proposal for a series of Gloucester and Bristol 
Eeoords. Provided that only two hundred 
subscribers will guarantee half a guinea each a 
year, he proposes to publish in quarterly parts 
(1) the Calendars of Wills at Gloucester and 
Bristol, in similar form to those he has already 
printed for Northamptonshire and Eutland- 
shire; (2) the Marriage Licenses at Gloucester, 
from 1661 downwards; and (3) the Feet of 
Fines for the county, such as Mr. Walter Bye 
has given for Norfolk. Subscribers shoidd 
address themselves to Mr. C. J. Clark, 4, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.O. 

Mr. j. Meadows Cowper, of Watling Street, 
Canterbury, wants a few more subscribers to 
his series of Canterbury Parish Eegisters, of 
which only 106 copies are printed privately. He 
is now engaged on those of St. Mary Magdalene, 
1559-1800; and he has, since his return from 
Paris in ISSO.issued those of St. Dun8tan’s,1559- 
1880; St. Peter’s, 1560-1880; and St. Alphage, 
1568-1880. If he can get subscribers to pay his 
printer and binder, he proposes to issue a 
register a year for the next ten years, copying 
and editing the whole gratis. He has an Index 
of 40,000 references complete, but" delays it for 
another volume or two. He has also printed 
bis own parish-books, an abstract of the registers 
of Holy Cross, and the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of St. Dunstan’s, 1483-1500; besides the Me¬ 
morials of Holy Cross and a Handbook to Canter¬ 
bury. Mr. Cowper still keeps up his extracting 
for the Philological Society’s Dictionary, which 
he began five and twenty years ago. 

The council of the Harleian Society have 
just completed the second volume of the 
Marriages at St. George, Hanover Square, from 
1788 to 1809, edited by Mr. J. H. Chapman. 
It makes a portly book of nearly 600 pages. 
It contains the marriage of the late Duke of 
Sussex with the daughter of the fourth Earl of 
Dunmore, which was afterwards declared null 
and void; also the entry of the marriage of the 
twelfth Earl of Derby with the celebrated 
actress. Miss Farran, besides many other entries 
of note. 

Another's Crime, a dramatic romance of real 
life, by Mr. Julian Hawthorne (from the diary 
of Inspector Bymes, chief of the New York 
detective force), is to be commenced in No. 281 
of Cassell's Saturday Journal, published on 
February 13. 

We have received from Messrs. Dean & Son 
Debrett for 1889, which comes out with com¬ 
mendable promptitude after the opening of the 
year. We are glad to find that the editor has 
at last thought fit to omit his derivation (upon 
which we have more than once commented) of 
‘‘ sire” from the Greek ! Only the other day 
we traced back this jmrtentous etymology to 
an early issue of Angliae Notitia, An interest¬ 
ing feature of Debrett is the tabular statement 
of honours that have been conferred, and here¬ 
ditary dignities that have become extinct, in 
the last twenty years. Many people will be 
surprised to learn that, during 1888, the net 
total of peers diminished by one, and the 
baronets by two. Nor was last year altogether 
exceptional in this respect, though jubilee 
creations and changes of minislry have, of 
course, produced a large total increase in a 
series of years. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Great interest is felt at Cambridge in the 
election to the provostship of King’s College, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Okes, which is to 
take place to-day. Prof. Henry Sidgwick is 
the candidate of those who, in the words of the 


college statutes, maintain that the head should 
be ‘‘ distinguished for his attainments in 
theology, Uterature, or science.” 

We must be content this week briefly to 
record the death of our valued contributor. Dr. 
Gndbrand Vigfusson, university leotoer _ at 
Oxford in Icelandic literature and antiquities, 
and joint-editor ■with Mr. F. York Powell of 
the Corpus Poeticaum Boreale. An interesting 
“in memoriam” notice of the man and his 
work, signed C. P., appears in the Oxford 
Magazine for February 6. 

Prof. Henry Nettleship has undertaken 
to edit Seyffert’s Dictionary of Classical Anti¬ 
quities for Messrs. Sonnenschein. 

The annual address to the students of the 
London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching ■will be delivered this year by Prof. 
Max Muller, at the Mansion House, on Saturday, 
February 23, at 3.30 p.m. The subject of the 
address will be “ Some Lessons of Antiquity,” 
and the Lord Mayor ■will preside. 

We should have included Dr. E. E. Briinnow, 
son of the former Astronomer Eoyal for Ire¬ 
land, among the candidates for &e Laudian 
professorship of Arabic at Oxford. Dr. Briin- 
now was formerly of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and afterwards pursued his oriental studies 
under Profs. Noldeke and Socin. He is the 
author of several works on .Arabic literature. 

It is understoed that Prof. A. H. Keane, 
Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, and Mr. J. T. Wills, are 
candidates for the lectureship in grography at 
Cambridge, vacant by the recitation of Dr. 
Guillemard. The appointment is vested jointly 
in the University and the Eoyal Geographical 
Society. 

Sir F. a. Gore Ouseley, professor of music 
at Oxford, will deliver a public lecture in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, on Thursday, March 7, 
upon “ The Ancient Forms of Dance Music in 
England,” with illustrations on the pianoforte. 

At a meetiog of the Ashmolean Society at 
Oxford, on Monday next, February 11, the 
following papers will be re^: “A Photometer 
for measuring Light radiated in different Direc¬ 
tions,” by Mr. A. Vernon-Haroourt; and “ An 
Electric Chronograph ” and “ Some new Forms 
of High Eesistance,” by the Eev. F. J. Smith. 

According to the Cxford Magazine, there 
have been forty-two elections to fellowships 
during the past four and a half years, showing 
an average of about nine a year. This com¬ 
pares with an average of about flfteen a year 
two decades ago. Of the total number of 
fellowships, fourteen, or just one-third, are 
stated to have been gained by members of New 
College, six by Balliol, and four by Magdalen. 


TRANSLATION. 

THE SEAFARER. 

{From Old English.) 

True, true is the tale I can tell of my voyaging over 
the sea, 

Sore time of trouble and toil and of bitter heart- 
sorrow to me; 

And keen was the care I endured in my keel when 
under me swept 

The terrible surge of the sea, and all through the 
darkness I kept 

My weary watch in the prow till my keel on a reef 
was tost. 

And my feet were benumbed with cold emd bound 
in fetters of frost. 

But hot round my heart, ’mid the cold, rushed the 
sigh of the sorrows I bore. 

And my soul sea-weary and worn a ravening hunger 
tore. 

But never a man who joys io his home on the land 
can know. 

In his home on the ice-cold sea, the depth of the 
exile's woe; 
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'When fu from the friend who could cheer the 
winter’s weSrifnl hours. 

The rime hath robed him In ice, and the hall is 
flying in showers. 

And nought did I heat but the roar of the surge of 
the ioe>oold sea, 

And the song of the swan and the cry of the 
gannet gave solace to me. 

The bark of the seal was a joy like the laughter of 
men that it true, 

And a joy like the drinking of mead was the cry 
of the wild sea-mew. 

'When the roar of the hurricane swept round the 
cliffs that towered to the sky. 

Though its wings were as wings of Ice I could hear 
the sea-swallow reply; 

And the eagle scream to the storm, thongh its 
wizigs were bedrenohed with dew. 

But ta comfort my joyless soul O nerer a friend I 
knew. 

And never a man belieres, who has felt but the joy 
of life 

In the joyous city, and knows but little of struggle 
and strife. 

And never a man believes who is proud and flown 
with wine, 

How oft on the paths of the sea alone I must 
linger and pine. 

When tne snowstorm blows from the north and the 
hailstones leap to the ground, 

And the earth is fetterM with rime and the 
shadows of night fall round. 

But thoughts like the blast of a storm, the thoughts 
of my ocean home. 

Swept over my heart and I o’er the heaving brine 
most roam. 

And never an hour went by but the longing came 
over me 

Far hence to voyage alone and the land of the 
stranger see. 

There is never a man on earth though ever so 
proud of mood, 

Though fired with the glow of youth and a merci¬ 
ful giver of good, 

Though he glory in . valorous deeds and his lord 
may bountiful be. 

But sighs with a trust in God to traverse the paths 
of the sea. 

His heart is not set on the sound of the harp nor 
on worldly things, 

And be recks not a woman’s love, and he scorneth 
a treasure of rings. 

And Bought else on the earth have I known save 
the surge of the billows be 

A joy to the longing soul that pines for the 
heaving sea. 

When the earth awakes in the spring and the 
blossom is seen on the spray. 

When the city and fields look fair and the cuckoo 
is singing his lay. 

When the watchman of summer sings bis sorrowful 
song, then he 

Is wrung with a bitter grief who is eager to roam 
the sea. 

Qeokgk B. Merry. 


OBITUARY. 


ooTJirr RiAirr. 

Moscow: Jan. 81 , 1888 . 

Tbe death of this true scholar on December 17, 
1888, at St. Maurice (Canton Yalais), after long 
illness, at the early age of 52, should not pass 
without notice. 

Although personally little known in England, 
the works which M. Biant published have won 
warm recognition among our students of history 
as the outcome of a spirit of untiring scientific 
inquiry and critical iudgmeiit, which has given 
to the world valuable texts hitherto unknown 
Or little accessible. His wide learning and 
varied studies were persistently directed to one 
branch of history, to which he devoted bis life 
—that of the crusades, and of Christian institu¬ 
tions ^ in the East. To this object, the 
materials for which already lay thickly to hand 
in Prance, he procured the collaboration not 
only of eminent French, but of German, Italian, 


Swiss, and English scholars, scrutinising every 
detail with infinite care. 

M. Biant’s theses for the degree of Docteur es 
Lettres in 1865— Expeditmu et pelerina'^et des 
ehretiene m Terre Sainte au tempi de> Crohades, and 
Eaymaro Monacho arehiepiscopo Oaeiarienti (the 
second, containing the text of a poem on the 
taking of Acre in 1191, was reprinted at Lyons 
in 1866)—showed his early bias; but it was not 
till some years had passed that he began to put 
forth the fruit of his continned labours. An 
edition of Thaddeus of Naples— Magistri Thadei 
neapohlani hystoria de desolalione 'et concidatione 
eivitatls Aeconensis(Geneva, 1873)—was followed 
two years later by bis edition of Gunther’s 
Eietoria Conitantinopolitana (Geneva, 1876). 
In Exuviae taerae Conitantinopolilanae (Geneva, 
1877-78) be pointed out a fresh source of docu¬ 
ments as to the crusade of 1201. He also 
brought out a new edition of Comenius— 
Alexii Comment Romanorum imperatoris ad 
Robertum I. Flandriae comitem epiatola spuria 
(Geneva, 1879). To all these he prefixed intro- 
duotions or essays (in French), enriched by his 
intimate acquaintance with the literature of the 
Subject. Daring the same years he also pub¬ 
lished various articles in the Mdmoires of the 
French Society of Antiquaries, and of the 
Acaddmie des Inscriptions, and in other learned 
publications. 

Perhaps, however, the chief monument to M. 
Biant’s energy and catholic learning is the Soci§t6 
de rOrient Latin, which he founded in 1875, and 
continued to direct in the intervals of illness 
till bis death, contributing largely to its 
material support. Some notice of the publica¬ 
tions of this society was given in the Academy 
of February 16, 1884. Eight volumes have been 
printed up till now, three belonging to the 
geographi^l series, five to the historical, con¬ 
sisting of careful editions of the earliest 
itineiaries of travellers and pilgprims to Pales¬ 
tine, desoriptions of the Holy Land, and other 
large texts from early writers. M. Biant also 
carried on a publication involving enormous 
labour and research, the Archives de VOrient 
Latin, of which two thick volumes (in 1881 and 
1884) have as yet appeared; and which is, to 
use the words of his friend M. Paul Meyer, in 
the Revue Critique ot January 6—“ Un recueilde 
materiaux, de desoriptions, de manuscrits,^ de 
depouillements varies se rapportant ii I’Orient 
Chretien,” comparable to the Archiv of Peltz. 
These volumes, illustrated by plates, are a 
perfect mine of valuable and curious informa¬ 
tion, contributed by various specialists. The 
latest work of M. Riant seen by the present 
writer is the first part of a history of the 
bishops and the bishopric of Bethlehem—a thick 
volume issued last year; the second part, 
towards which he had collected much curious 
material, including what relates to the English 
bishops of thateee, unhappily remains unfinished. 

M. Biant filled a place in generous, worthy 
scholarship which will not ea^y be supplied. 

L. T. S. 


but also revised, in accordance with modern 
principles, the very unsatisfactory catalogue of 
o\ir numerous MSS. already in existence. Of 
his other publications I can only mention his 
“ bibliotheque ” of pamphlets on Dutch 
history; his Mdmnire bibUographique sur lea 
joumaiix del navigateurs neerlandaii; his biblio¬ 
graphy of geography and ethnology; his 
history of the voyages of discovery since the 
fifteenth century; and his history ot the 
Europeans in the Malay archipelago. He was 
known, too, in England by bis C'lntribu- 
tions to the new edition of the Encyclopaedii 
Rriiannic'i, and by his critic il notes to thi 
Itiueraria of II. van Liuschoten. 

The death of Dr. Tiele is a great loss to 
Holland, for his equal as a bibliographer will 
not easily be found. 

J. H, GALLfiE. 

[The Ilineraria of Van Linschoteu referred to 
above was published by the Hakluyt Society, 
in two volumes, in 1885. The editing of the 
first volume was the last thing accomplished by 
the great Indian scholar, Arthur Goke Burnell; 
the second volume was edited by P. A. Tiele, 
who also contributed the introduction. Of 
Tiele’s share in the work Sir B. F. Burton 
wrote, in the Academy of March 27, 1888, “ It 
may be said, with all-sufficient praise, that he 
has worthily finished a task worthily begun.”— 
Ed. Academy.] 


DR. P. A. TIEDE. 

TTtrcOht: January SS, 1889. 

Ox January 22, there died at 'Utrecht the 
well-known author and highly distinguished 
librarian, P. A. Tiele, doctor of literature 
honoris capita. 

Dr. Tiele was bom at Leiden in 1834, 
and received his early training in the Amster 
dam Library under the aichaeologist, Frederick 
Muller. From Amsterdam he went to Leiden, 
as keeper of printed books in the university 
library; and he catalogued the books in both 
these libraries in a masterly manner. In 1878 
he was appointed to the university librarianship 
at Utrecht. And here, again, despite weak 
health, he not only compiled both alphabetical 
and cluaified catalogues of the printed books, 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The February number of the Expositor 
(Hodder & Stoughton) is a well-varied one, but 
no article comes up to Prof. IV. M. Bamsay’s 
in general interest. His examination of two 
specimens of Phrygian bagiology is well worth 
reading. Dr. Davidson, of Edinburgh, replies 
to Dr. Bruce on a point of exegesis, wherein 
the two commentators differ (Heb. ii. 9). Dr. 
Bruce himself has only advanced in his exposi¬ 
tion to Heb. ii. 11-18. Dr. E. Q. King gives a 
study of the Hallel (Ps. cxiii.-oxviii.), tracing 
the connexion of the Psalms with the seven 
feasts in Lev. xxiii., characterised by much 
independence of view. Prof. Delitzsch explains 
his relations to Salkinson as a translator of the 
New Testament into Hebrew, and gives par¬ 
ticulars as to his own work. Dean Chadwick 
begins a obaracter-pictore of the Apostles. 

The Jewish Quarterly (David Nutt) for 
January fully maintains its high opening. 
Among the most interesting articles is Dr. 
Neubauer’s on the “Lost Tribes,” with 
members of whom a certain supposed Eldad 
the Danite professed to have communicated; 
Archbishop Trench (see his poem on the Rivet 
Sambation) would have appreciated this paper. 
Mr. Schechter’s plea for dogma will find 
perhaps almost too much sympathy. Mr. 
Montefiore claims the right to speak of mystic 
pMsages in the Psalms, and makes a valuable 
contribution to Biblical theology. Prof. Sayce, 
in his clear, keen style, gives a historical study 
of the Book of Hosea. He suggests that 
“ Jareb ” was the original private name of 
SargOD, as Pul was of Tiglath-Pileser. 

The current number of the quarterly Revue 
des Etudes Juivea contains a first article on Abu 
Zacbariah ben Bil&m’s glosses on Isaiah, for 
which a MS. in the Firkovitch collection in the 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburg has been 
used by M. Derenbourg. Ben Bilfim was bom 
at. Toledo about 1020, and maintained a con¬ 
stant rabbinical war with Moses Haccohen ibn 
Gikatila, one of whose “ misleading and 
corrupting opinions ” (arguing about Joshua’s 
sun and moon) was : “It is, for me, impossible 
that continuous motion should ever intermit.” 
An interesting paper on the folk-tale talismans 
. that give norice of danger hanging over absent 
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friends is by the manager of the review, M. 
Inael L^vL Among inch magic alarums are 
the ring-stone that gets dim or else breaks; 
the krug of beer tiliat foams over; the bottle of 
water (Mr ™lk that gets muddy, or else bhmk or 
ted; the blood that comes on a bright knife- 
blade, or on a horse’s legs; the three drops of 
fish’s blood that boil up; or the laurel that 
withers and dies, which lart, strangely enough 
becomes a " tree of life ” in a Kalmflk tale. A 
striking Talmudic expression here turns up. 
Abisai, hastening to the aid of David, on seeing 
blood in the water, arrives at the same 
moment he sets out, “ for the ground shrank- 
up under him.” Another rabbiniosl utterance, 
not always now borne out by heredity, is that 
” (^dren reeemble the brother of their 
mother.” It is referable, no doubt, to a 
matriarchal past. An article on the Jews of 
Touraine gives one of the innumerable local 
records of the insane fourteenth - century 

S hantasm of the Jews and Lepers poison-plot. 

L Isidore Loeb completes his commentary on 
Joseph Hacoohen, busying himself on this 
occasion (ihiefly, and minutely, with the various 
chronologies. And there are, as usual, several 
notes and misoellaneous communications, and 
some pages on the Tetragram under its title of 
them Mmephorouh. 


BLAVOSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

Thb third part of the second volume of the 
Prace FiUiogicsme (“Philological fitudies”), 
edited by Iraudoin de Oourtenay, Earlowicx, 
Kryn'ski, and Malinowski, has appeared recently 
at Warsaw. It contains many valuable papers 
on Slavonic philology, espedally the Polish 
branch of it. We may call special attention to 
that of A. Bjdioa on the history of Slavonic con¬ 
jugation, which throws so much light on that 
of the Indo-European languages generally; 
A. Kryn’ski’s publication of the Poliw glosses 
in a work by Balthasar Opeo'; and Prof. Mali¬ 
nowski, of Cracow, on the Polish suffixes— 
and&e phonetics of some Polish 
dialects. A. IB^n'ski contributes an obituary 
notice of Jan Hanusz, who died in Jul^ 1887 
at Paris, aged twent]r-nine years. His bnlUant 
talents and untiring indnsfa^ gave promise that 
he would become one of the most eminent 
Slavists. This review appears in Polish. 

An interesti^ work has just been published 
in Bussian at Warsaw by M. Yinaver, being an 
essay which gained a gold medal at that uni¬ 
versity. It is on the old Polish law-book 
preserved in the public library of Elbing, 
which dates from the thirteenth century, and 
was first published by Helcei in 1868. Its 
contents were hardly known till that year, as 
its owner, Stadtrath Friedrich Neumann, like 
some persons among ourselves, refused to let 
anyone see the volume, which also contains an 
old Prussian vocabulary, explained in German. 
In the latter years of his life, however, he 
allowed the book to be o(^ed; and, besides 
the law-book by Helcei, the vocabulary was 
also published by Nesselmann —Bin DeuUch- 
preuuUchet Voeabidarium (Eonigsberg, 1868). 
At his death Neumann bequeathed the MS. to 
the public library of Elbing. 

W. B. Mobfell. 


BELEOTED FOBEION BOOKS. 

QBNBHAX. UTBRATTTBB. 

Basso, H. Boms net proverbi e nei modi dl dire. 
Borne: IxMsoher. sir. 

OsmiOT, B., et J. Nioonsmas. Traditicma popnlaltes 
_ deI’Aa leMineure. Paris: Halsoimeuve. 7tr. boo. 
VmBMmatL. Th. Lee Piinoipea de 1788 et la solenoe 
Bodale. Paris: Ha(Uiette. S tr. 60 o. 

Haamuum, B. Btudes de oritbine aoientifiqne: 
^ tor lvaiiui tranoaisSs. Paris: Didier. S fr. 60 o. 
iBStaasa,Oombeade. BlSmentsdeSooiologie. Parts: 
Aloan. 6 tr. 


BauracB, .Toaeph. La Foire Boulangiste. Paris: 
Viotor-Havard. 8 fr. 60 o. 

BossnrsoL, J. P. Be t’Sdacmtlon et de I'instrooticm das 
hommsa et des femmes ohes les arudens. Paris: 
Labttte. 6 fr 

Bohwioxbb, 3. H. Qesobiohte der nnguisohen Ut> 
teratnr. Letpzle: Friedrich. IS If. 

Snioa. Jules. Soavieiis-toidndenx-DSoembre. Paris: 
Yiotor^Harvard. S fr. 60 o. 

HI9TOBY, ETC. 

Bbbtbxud. P. Lettree isMites de TaUeyrand t 
NapolSon. ISOO-ISOS. Paris: Didier. 7 fr. 60 o. 
IfanBSBBBBOHXB, W. <}eaohl(dite der dentsohen 
K6ois» wablen vom 10. bis IS. Jahrhundert. Lelpdg: 
Onnoker & Humblot. 6 If. 40 Pf. 

Sathss. O. lAAi)vwvr 'hnofias. T. 8. Paris: 

IbiMnneave. lO fr. 

Bucsoh. BSmL Armales de Domingo Fraaoiaao de Han 
Ant<m Uuium Obimalpsbin QnMii,tl«hnMi(t«in 
(tlSS-lSlSJ. Palis: Sfatsonneuve. SOfr. 

Wanum, H. Les reprSsentaats da people en mission, 
et la Justloe rSvitlntlonnalre dans les departments 
en I’an IL (1793-4). T. t. L’oueet et le sud-oneet. 
Paris; Haobette. Tfr.60o. 

ZuoXBBXumL, B. Znr Theorie d. Prelses, m. besond. 
BerOokshdit. der gesohlobU. Bntwlcklg. der lidire. 
Leipsig: Dnnoker A Humblot. SH. 


PHTBIOAL BOIBNOB AND PHILOBOFPTY. 

AnnBXB,B. Bthnographla<diePsrallelena.yergMohe. 

Neue F(dge. Iimpsig: Veit. 7 H. 60 Pt. 
BmerBXLOT et Bubua. Oelleotion dee arudens 
Alobimlstesgreos. Paris: BteinheiL 80 fr. 
DmraB, O. Qeologisohe Btndlen Im siidwestllOhen 
Qranbanden. Lmpsig: Freytag. 9 Bf. 10 Pf. 
Dubuo, Pant Basal snr la mStnode en mStaplwsiqae. 
Paris: Aloan. tfr. 

JamrasoH, P. Qeaammelte ohemisohe Fmoohungen. 

^ 1. Bd. OSttingen; Vandenhoeok. 6 M. 

Lasxa. W. Bommlnng v. Formein der reinen u. 
angewandten Mathonatik. 1. LIg. Brannsahweig: 
Vieweg. 81f.60Pf. 

LsBJcaim, B. Die versOhisdeimrtlgen Blemente der 
Hohopenhaner’sohen Wlllenslehre. Strasstmrg: 
TrObner. Slf. 

PuisaoB. Btnde de solenoe rSelle. Paris: Aloan. 5 fr. 
tioBiKBBOLZ, O. Deb. Bntwicklang der Dnlonideb 
Leipzig: Freytag. S H.40Pf. 

PHILOLOQY. 

Osasairsatr. LeBomanz de Saint Fennel eta, nubliS 
d’aprts le mannsorit de Montpellier. Paris: 
Uaisonnenve T fr. 

QunxauilB. I’abbe Psol. Istorlo de Banot Ponoz. 

Paris: Haisonnenve. 7 fr. 80 a 
STSaxHUiB, O. De oaesaris versos Homerioi cap. I. 
Breshm: Eoebner. 1 M. 


OORRESPONDENOE. 

THX OLD ENOLISH GLOSS “ELMAWB8,” AND 
wulckee’s VOCABTILAKY. 

Oambrldge: Feb. S, ISeS. 

If Mr. HcsscIb, before writing the letter 
which appears in the Aoadbmy of to-day, bad 
oonsultM me, I might have prevented him from 
making some mistakes both of omission and 
commission in transcribing a very plain piece 
of fifteenth-century MS. As I agree with him 
that there is a di8advantsg;e in abridging ex¬ 
tracts which contain obscure glosses, I give the 
gloss in question exactly as it stands in the 
MB. (O. 6. 4, Trinity College Library, Cam¬ 
bridge) : 

“ Lameres riu hec 'i* lamia/ lul an°* Elmawes.” 

That is all to which the gloss has reference. 
But the next article is “ Limia,” which, being 
too long to be completed in one line, is con¬ 
tinued in the line above, after the word 
“ Elmawes ” which ends the article “Lameres.” 
From this it is dearly marked off by a 
coloured symbol, and to ensure against mistake 
the 8<uibe braidfeted the two lines together and 
placed an a against the lower and a h ag;ain8t 
the upper one. The artide “ Lamia ” there¬ 
fore reMs thus; 

“ Lamia miehMCxirp' (sradelior estsuisfetibtMaliis 
bestiis quia suos oatulos lanlat pedes hoiet rouinos 
lade homis cet'a feminea G’g<> [Gregorius] didt 
q'' hniet bu'na span aed corpus bestiale.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Hessels has 
written “Helmawes” for “Elmawes,” Ims 
attached to a complete sentence an imperfect 


part of another sentence, has omitted “Gre¬ 
gorius,” which he apparently could not read, 
and has then ohangM “didt ” to “ didtur.” 

I ^ glad to have this op^rtunity of ex¬ 
plaining what my connexion with these glosses 
has been. They were transcribed more than 
twenty years ag^ merdy for my own use, and 
not for publication. Consequently, having the 
origiiud at hand to refer to, I did not take 
smm full notes as if I had intended to publish 
them. They were borrowed from me in 1873 by 
the late Thomas Wright, for use in the seixmd 
edition of his Vclume of Vocabulariet, and were 
in his possession at the time of his death. 
Some years afterwards I iMcertained that they 
had b^n handed over, together with the other 
materials which he had collected, to Friif. 
WUloker. Although I was not consulted in 
regard to this arrangement, I had no objection 
to it, and only asked that I might see the 
proofs. These were sent me at the beginning 
of 1882, and I went through them carefully 
with the MS., msddng many corrections and 
additions; but, as I had no opportunity of 
seeing a revise, I cannot tell wheuer they were 
insert^ In these ciroamstances it is not 
satisfactory to me to be held responsible for 
the glosses as th^ now appear, especially as 
the ^tor says, “ Our text is ba^ on a copy 
made by Mr. W. Aldis Wright.” What he Iw 
done to it I do not know. 

One lesson I have learned by this, and that 
is to be more chary of lending my notes to 
others. 

If I might venture a conjecture as to the 
word “ Elmawes,” which is plainly so written 
in the MS., I would suggest that it is possiUy 
a corruption of “ Eluawes,” a form of “ Elves.” 
The stages would be Eluawu, Blnataet, Elmaww. 
In the Promptorium Parvuhmm and other 
vocabularies we find—“ Blfe, Bpryte, Lamia." 

I W. Alois Wbight. 


rOFB AND ADDISON. 

Liaidan: Fab. S, ISSS. 

Until recent years, it was believed that the 
famous lines upon Addison which Pope iriter- 
wiwds incorporated in the EpitUe to Dr. 
Arbuthnot, published in 1736, were first print^ 
in the MitctUaniet of 1727; but it is now known 
that the lines appeared in Cylhtreia (1723) 
as “ Yerses occasioned by Mr. Tickel’s Transla¬ 
tion of the First Hiad of Homer. By Mr. 
Pope.” In the notes to the Dunciad, it is 
stated that the lines were “a friendly rebuke 
sent privately in our author’s own hand to Mr. 
Addiron himself, and never made public till 
after their own journals and Curll himself had 
printed the same.” It was in reply to this 
charge that Curll declared in ue Ourliad 
(1729) that the libel “ was first published by Mr. 
John Markland, of St. Peter’s College, in Cam¬ 
bridge, with an answer thereto in a pampUet 
entitied Cythereia .... 1723.” 

But Pope’s lines were not, after sll, first 
printed in Cythereia. Bibliogrophers appear to 
have overlooked the allusion to “journals” 
made by Soriblerus in the passage I have 
quoted from the Dunciad. One of the weekly 
periodicals of the time was the St. Jamea’t 
Journal, which contained “ Memoirs of Litera¬ 
ture and the freshest Advices, Foreign and 
Domestick,” and which lasted from Bfay 1722, 
to May 1723. Thepa^ was largely concerned 
with questions of public trade and poUoy; and 
many of the numb^ in the copy in the British 
Museum are attributed in a contemporary 
handwriting to William Wood, Esq., who may 
have been the William Wood who was Secre¬ 
tary of the Customs, and who published several 
books on trade. 

On Febraaiy 26, 1721-2, Atterbury wrote to 
Pope, asking for “a complete copy of tiiese 
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versM on Mr. Addison,” and urging Pope to 
poU^ them. From this it appears that 
▼eraions of the lines were then passing from 
band to hand in manosoript, or at least from 
month to month; bnt, so fw as I know, they 
were not printed until December. In the St, 
James’s Journal for December, 16, 1722, was a 
letter from “Dotimant” dated “Button’s, 
December 12, 1722.” “Dorimant.” who, 

among other things, wrote reviews of Steele’s 
Ooiudout Lovers, said that he “professed 
poetry,” ^ngh it did not x»y- In » post- 
smipt to his letter he wrote: “ The following 
lines have been in good reputation here, and 
ate now submitted to public coisnre,” and then 
he gave this version of the lines, against which 
an annotator has written “ Mr. Pope.” 

“ If meaner GHl-n draws bis venal Quill, 

I wish the Han a Dinner, and sit still; 

D jOvh-v rails and raves in furious Pet, 

Pll answer Dsa-s when I am in Debt; 

’Tis Hungw, and not Malice makes them print. 
And who’d wage War with Svdlam or the Mint f 
Bnt aras there one whom better Stare conspire. 

To form a Sard or raise his Qenins higher; 

Blest with each Talent, and each Art to please. 
And bom to write, ewnverse, and live with Ease; 
Should such a Man, too fond to reign alone. 
Bear, like the Turk, no Brother to the Throne; 
View him with scwmfal, yet with jealous Eyes, 
And hate for Arts which caus’d himself to rise. 
Damn with faint Praise, assent with civil Leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
waling to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 

Just hmt Afbont, and hesitate Didike; 

Alike reserv’d to blame, or to commend, 

A timrons Foe, and a suspidous Friend i 
Fearing ev’n Fools, by Flatterers besieg’d. 

And so oUfging that he ne’er oblig’d; 

Who, when two Wits on rival Themes (Hrntest, 
Approves of each, bnt likes the worst the best; 
like Cato gives his little Senate Laws, 

And sits attentive to his own Applause ; 

Whilst Wits and Templars every Sentence raise. 
And wonder with a foolish Face of Praise; 

Who but must grieve, if suoh a Man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Ad-n were he ! ” 

This version differs in many points from 
those in Oythereia (1723), and in the MS. at 
Ixmgleat, written Mfore 1724 (see Appendix 
VI. to “Poems,” vol. iiL, in Elwin and 
Oourthope’s Pope). In Cythereia, we find 
“Addison” in the last Ime; in the MS. 
“ A-n.” The version in Ourll’s Miscellany (1727) 
ends 

“ Who would not laugh if such a man there be. 
Who would not weep it Addton were he f ” 

but, in other respeots, closely resembles the 
1722 version. In the “ Fragment of a Satire,” 
published in Swift and Pope’s Miscellanies 
(1727), there are several variations, and a long 
passage is interpolated. The word “ Alfeont ” 
is peculiar to the 1722 version, and was, doubt¬ 
less, a mistake; in all the other cases we have 
“afaulh” 

Q. A. AmoN. 


THK VA08IMIIJE PAGES XS LORD SPBNOKE’s 
COPY OP maiobt’s “MOBTE DABTHUB.” 

8 Upper Woburn Place, W.O.: Feb. 8,183B. 

When Southey’s edition was prepared in 
1817 from Lord Spencer's copy of Malory’s 
“ Morte Darthnr,” that copy was deficient by 
twenty-one pages, which were, as Sir Edward 
Stracihey has proved, simplied from the later 
black-letter editions. Later on the missing 
pages were added, in facsimile, from the 
Ostwley Park copy by the skilful hand of Mr. 
Whittaker. Though these facsimiles are so 
w^ deme that at first si^ht one might easily 
mistake them for the original pages, one cannot 
help noticing on a closer examination many 
■pmll, yet very characteristic, differences in the 
■mgle letters. My aim was, therefore, to have 


thwe pages collated for my own forthcoming 
edition. Through the courtesy of Mr. B. F. 
Stevens, my copy was submittM to the present 
owner of ibe Osterley Park copy, Mrs. Ally E. 
Pope, of Brooklyn, U.S., who kindly had them 
collat^ for the purpose. The result of this 
collation has confirmed my expectations. Very 
few and insignificant errors are noticeable, as 
will be shown below. Having almost com¬ 
pleted two-thirds of the text, however, I dis¬ 
covered that the statement given by Messrs. 
Longman,* as well as by Mr. Blades.f with 
regard to these facsimiles is not absolutdy 
correct. Sig. eg is not a facsimile, but the 
original leaf; and Sig. N, and Sig. Ng are, on ’ 
the contrary, not original, but mcsimiles. I 
had, therefore, to send ^ese four pages to 
America for collation. The result of the colla¬ 
tion of the first seventeen pages is this: four 
pages—leaf rg verso, ecg recto, eeg verso, and 
eeg recto—are faultless. On 

Leaf li recto read: line 6, for doe, doo; 8, 
Toffhynge, raffhynge; 13, hefpedded, 
befperkled; 26, leue, lene; 29, myrieft, 
myztyeft; Sb,fore, fayre; Z6,manayr, 
manoyr. 

„ li verso: 12, manors, manoir; 23,/ays, 
fayd. 

,, rj recto: 28, pal/ray, palfroy; 34, come, 
tome; and xa/, xxij. 

„ It verso: 8,/aunte, faunce; 11, reyeniyd, 
repentyd; 26, /al wed, falewM; 29, 
fyonas, lyonas. 

„ rg recto: 26, racreaunf, reoreaunt; 30, 
worlds, world. 

,, Tg recto: 10, enchere, encheue; 24, here, 
bare. 

,, Tg verso : 8, ye, yo; 33, efcared, efcaped. 

,, Ts recto: 2, Oatahad, Cialahad. 

,, Ts verso: 5, departeds, departed. 

,, eeg verso: 13, Bleoheris, Bleoberis; 14, 
Qahuleaniyne, Cfehalantyne ; 16, laft, 
luft; 18, pree/thod, preefthode; 21, 
bodoly, lovriy; 29, then, thou; 30, 
parcuey, puruey; 34, oe, or 37, fore, 
fote. 

„ eeg verso: 3, there, their; 17, wekye, 

wekyes; 26, Aoue, haue; 26, So, 

33, ther, there; 37, bedd, bedde, 

,, eeg recto: 10, proue, preue; 18, togydere, 
togyders; 20, bemnyng, brennyng. 

,, eeg verso: 38, ded, dede. 

H. OSKAB SOHMEB. 


English Writers, occurs in the rubric of MS. 
Bnt. Mus. Add. 22,937, at the commencement 
of the vision proper: “ Cy apr8s est la vision 
que Chullaume de Chiilevwe moine vit en son 
dormant.” 

I do not know on what authority Prof. 
Skeat speaks of de Deguilleville’s PdSrinage 
[sic) de la Vie hwnaine as a prose piece. It is a 
p(Mm, consisting of many thousands of lines, 
oriraally composed in 1330-31, and remodelled 
with considerable additions about 1368. Qoil- 
laume conceived the idea of writing his “ Pil¬ 
grimage ” while reading the Roman de la Bose, 
as he himself tells us: 

“ Une vision vueil nonder 
Qui eu dormant m’avint I’autiier. 

Qu’en veiUant avoie veu 

Considers et bien leu 

Le tr^s beau Boumant de la Bose.* 

Bien je croi que ce fut la chose 
Qui plus m’esmnt ad oe songier 
Que oy apris vous vueil nonder.” 

A prose version of the Pelerinage exists in 
Frmch (according to M. Paulin Paris) as well 
u in English, but there seems no doubt about 
it having been a poem in its original form. 

Apart from the fact that Chaucer made 
of i^ the work has a peculiar interest as having 
very probably (through a translation) sug¬ 
gested to Bunyan the idea of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, 

Paget Tothbek. 

P.S.—It may perhaps not be out of place 
here to point out that Prof. Skeat (or Mr. 
Brae) is quite mistaken in saying in toe note 
on Oarrenare (“ Boke of toe Duohesse,” v. 1029) 
that Dante alludes to the Gulf of Quamaro 
(In/, ix. 113) “as being noted for its perils.” 
Dante simply compares the tombs {avelli) in 
the Sixth Circle of Hell to the sepiuchres at 
^les and at Pola “ presso del Quamaro.” It 
is implied in the note that the sepulchres have 
some connexion with “ the perils ” of the Gulf 
of Quarnaro. This may or may not be the 
fact—quite a different account of their origin is 
given by the old Dante commentators—^bnt 
certainly no such inference can be drawn from 
Dante’s words in toe passage quoted. 

In another note to the same poem (v. 436) 
Prof. Skeat corrects “montepUer” (Meon’s 
reading) to “ mouteplier.” This correction is 
unnecessary, the former being common in Old 
French (vide Godefroy’s Dictionary). 

P. T. 


gotllatime de degduxeviixb. 

BUnbee Qnmge, Norfolk: Jon. 17, 1889. 

Prof. Skeat, in his remarks upon Chaucer’s 
“ A. B. C.” {Chaucer's Minor Poems, p. xlvii.), 
^ves the name of the French author whom 
Chaucer has imitated in this poem as “ Guil¬ 
laume de DeguHeville,” on the authority of 
M. Paul Meyer. The correct form of the name 
is “ G. de DeguifZeville,” for which there is the 
authority of Guillaume himself, as may be 
gathered from a statement of M. Paulin Paris 
in his Manuscrits Francois (vol. iii., p. 240): 

“L’abb^ Goujet . . . a eu parfaitement raison 
d’admettre avec los editions imprini6es, et de 
aoutenir plus tard contre les i6clamations du Mer- 
onre de France, que le nom de I’anteur 6toit 0. do 
Jhfuilleville; tontes les lettres de ce nom torment 
les initiales de deux chansons frrdes, jdactos dras 
le corps de I’ouvrage.” 

T^ form is accepted by M. Gaston Paris in 
his LiUiratwre From^ise au Moyen Age. The 
form “do Gufleville,” mentioned by Prof. 
Skeat as being adopted by Mr, Morley in his 


* A note by Messrs. Longman attached to the 
Althorp copy. 

t W, Blades, The lefe and Topography of William 
Oaxton, London, 1861-63 fol. (vol. U., p. 178). 


THE KtTBDEB OF STTATTR O’HSEU 
Oreat Oreaslngham Beotory, Norfolk: Jan. ts, tsm.'Z 
Dr. Jessopp is one of the most fair-minded 
of men. I am sure, therefore, he will bo glad 
for the readers of the Dictionary of Motional 
Biography to be set right about a statement in 
his exceedingly picturesque life of Elizabeth. 

He speaks {Diet. Nat. Biog., vol. xvii, 
p. 212) of “ Shane O’Neil’s savage murder »n a 
characteristic Irish brawl and massacre." The 
fact is that Shane O’Neil was murdered by the 
Scots under young Alaster M'Donnell. He 
had long been their bitter enemy, hunting them 
down in toe interests of England and by the 
advice of the deputy. Just before the war 
broke out which ended in his death Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Cusack praised his “ dutifulness and 
[from toe English point of view] most com¬ 
mendable dealing with toe Scots.’’ But when 
Shane found that almost every Irish (fiiief, 
and even Desmond, had been gained over, in 
his extremity he set free his Soots prisoner 

* Of. H similar passage in the “Boke of toe 
Duohesse ” (w. 45-481 which seems to to imitated 
from this ; the “romannoe” in Chaucer’s case was 
ika Metamorphoses ot Ovid. 
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Soricy buidhe (Yellow Oharles), and, with a 
very small following, threw himself on Alaster’s 
generosity- He was hospitably received ^ but 
Sir W. Piers pointed out to the Scots how they 
might at once pay off old scores and propitiate 
the now all-powerful English by kilUng their 
former persecutor. Accordingly, at a feast, 
they picked a quarril with some of Shane’s 
men and murdered the whole party. Piers got 
a thouswid marks for Shane’s head. The Soots 
soon found they had little cause to congratu¬ 
late themselves on their share in the business. 

I cannot think that if Dr. Jessopp had h^ 
the facts before him he would have called this 
bit of cold-blooded treachery “ an Irish brawl” 
Piers, who arranged it, was an Englishman; 
the M’Donnells, who were his instruments, 
were Scots. No doubt Dr. Jessopp wUl remind 
me of ” the Irish of the Isles ” and Beotia major. 
Yes, but (nnhappUy) to the everyday readM 
” Irish ” connotes something very different from 
“Scotch.” 

It seems that Ireland under Elizabeth 
does not, in Dr. Jessopp’s view, demand any 
minute statement of facts, else he could hardly 
have omitted tiie most characteristic feature of 
Elizabeth’s dealings with the Irish, viz., the 
repeated seizures of chiefa at peaceful banquets, 
and the poisonings (one of them attempted 
against Shane himself), which I will not call 
English—God forbid that I should call them 
Italian—while to speak of them as Tudor would 
be to lay an unwarrantable stigma on a Welsh 
family. Dr. Bichey says of Sussex (who sent 
Shane a butt of poisoned wine), “ high-minded 
Christian gentleman as he was, he looked on 
the native Irish as colonists do on Australian 
aborigines.” 

Henby Stuaet Fagan. 


DANTE’S EEFEKENCE TO ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Am Hof, Davos FJatz : Jan. iO, 1889 
Dr. Moore, in his letter about Dante’s 
Eeferenoes to Alexander the Great, mentions 
a story which Boccaccio could not find in 
William of England, nor Benvenuto da Imolain 
“Gallious file qui describit Alexandreidem 
metrice.” Dr. Moore asks who these two 
authors, William of England and the French 
poet of the Alexandreis, are. The latter is 
certainly Walter of Lille or Gi^therus de 
Insula, famous for his Latin epic on Alex¬ 
ander and also for his Goliardio poems. He has 
frequently been confounded with our English 
Walter Map, whose contemporary he was, 
since he visited Bng^d in 1166, and held a 
diplomatic post at the Court of Henry- IL I 
venture to suggest that Booca^o, when alluding 
to William of England—if indeed he did not 
write Walther instead of William, the con¬ 
tractions of Gualthero and GugUelmo being 
similar—was pointing to the same authority, 
Walther of the Island. Notices of Walter of 
Lille will fotmd in Giesebreoht’s “ Vaganten ” 

{Allg. Monatschri/t fur W, und K,, 1863), Md 
Hubatsch’s Lateinmche Vagantenlieder (Gorlitz, 
1870). John Addington Symonds. 


BASQUE NAMES IN KOTA SCOTIA. 

Sare, Bassee Pyr^oees: Jan. IS, 1S89. 

Mrs. Knight’s letter in the Academy of 
January 26 calls attention to a fact more widely 
spread than perhaps she imagines. From their 
excellent quwties as mariners, emig;rants, and 
missionaries, Basques both of France and S^in 
took part in nearly every expedition to the New 
World; and, oonsequentily, some Basque names 
may be found in the tojxjgraphy and history of 
every part where these nations made settlements. 
The Bashes are the oldest fishermen on the 
banks of Newfoundland; and in the last century, 
while Canada was under French dominion. 


Basque was spoken in parts of Lower Canada, 
just as it is now spoken in parts of Montevideo 
and Buenos Ayres. I mysmf met with Basques 
for the first time in Montevidm. The first 
Basque grammar was printed in Mexico in 
1607, and some of the earliest Basque church 
hjrmns were also printed there. Basques names 
of estates are found in Yenezuela, New Granada, 
and Ecimdor. Ithurbide (fountain way), the 
Emperor of Mexico, has left numerous relatives 
who have never quitted the old home in the parish 
from which I write. Basque btdl-players and 
Basque bersorali make tours in the countries of 
La Plata just the same as English cricketers 
and football players do in Australia and New 
Zealand ^erefore, nothing is inexplicable in 
the fact that an estate bearing a Basque name 
should be found in Louisiana; but the name 
“ Iberia ” may have been given as a fancy 
name to his estate by a Spaniard as well as by 
a Basque. Into the derivation of " Iberia ” I do 
notenter. Wentworth Webster. 


ARROWSMITH, THE FRIEND OF THOMAS POOLE. 

London: Neb. 1,1889. 

The author of that excellent book, Thomat 
Poole and hie Friends, wil 1 allow mo, I tru8t,_to 
correct a misapprehension on her part, which 
might mislead some of her readers. 

At pp. 142-3 of voL ii. she speaks of having 
met, at Sir Boderiok Murchison’s, some twenty 
years ago, Mr. Arrowsmith, “ a very old man,” 
Whom &e identifies with the Arrowsmith men¬ 
tioned on p. 141, under the year 1805, and 

whose name,” Mrs. Sandford says, “ was on 
the very oldest atlas that I ever remembered ” 
(p. 143). 

But the good old man whom she met at Sir 
Boderick’s, circa 1868, was John Arrowsmith, 
nephew of Aaron Arrowsmith, the earlier friend 
of Thomas Poole. The names of both were 
attached to atlases of standard excellence, each 
in its day—Aaron~Arrowsmith, bom 1760, died 
in 1828; John, born 1790, died in 1873. 

H. Yule. 


APPOINTMENTB FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Mondat, Feb. 11,6 p.m. Londm Institution: *' Some 
Callosities of Magnetism,” by Mr. Sseltord 
Bedwril 

8 p.m. Boyal Academy: "Roman Arohiteo- 
tnie.” V., by Mr. O. Altobison. 

8 p.m. Society o( Arts : Cantor Lectore," Wood 
Engraving,” by Mr, W. J. Linton. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: " The Philosophy ot 

Religion,” by the Rev. Dr. J. Light!x>t. 

8 33 p m. Qeographical: *' EiplorstionB in the 
Qlaoter R^ons ot the SMkirk Range, British 
Oolumbioi in 1888 .” by the Rev. W. S. Gmem. 

Tussdat, Feb. It, 8 p.m. Royal InsUtution: “Betore 
and atter Darwin—Evolution,” IV,, by Prof, G. J. 
Romanes. 

8 p.m. DlvU Engineen: "Some Canal, River, 
and other Works in Franoe, Belginm, and Ger- 
' many,” by Mr. L. F. Vernon-oaroaurt. 

. 8 p.m. Colonial Institate: " Western Ana- 
^lia—its Present and Fntnre,” by Mr, A. P. 
Hensman. 

8 p.m. Metropolitan Sslanttas Assooiatloa! 
," Recent Theories bearing on GHaoiatloii in BHtain,” 
by Mr. J. W. Gregory. 

8.80 p.m. Anthropologloal: "Haman Betnsiits 
dlsoovered by Gen. Pttt-Rlrers at Woodonts, 
Rotherley,” by Dr. John Beddoe; “ A Demonstra¬ 
tion o! Ooitres of Ideation in the Brain,” by Mr. 
Barnard Hollander. 

WXDKKSDAT, Feb. IS, 8 p.m. Society ot Arts: " Salt: 
its Prodnotion and Consumption at Home and 
Abroad.” by Mr. P. L. Simmonds. 

spun. Geidogioal. 

8 p.m. Mlorosooplcal: Annual Meeting. 

TBUBSOAV, Feb, 14, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Metamorphoses ot Minerals,” IV., by ProL J. W. 
Judd. 

6 p.m. London InsUtution: "Darwin vtttnt 
leunarok,” by ProL Bay Lankeeter. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: "Roman Arohlteo- 
ture," VI., by Mr. G. Aitchlson. 

8 pjn. LUmean. 

8pju. MathematioM: “TheDinphantinaRela- 
tion »® + y* = square," by Prot. Cayley: “ Pro- 
Jeotlve Cyclic Cuncomitahts or Burfhoe Dlserentlal 
Invariants.” by Mr. IS. B. ElUott; “ Algebraical 
Symmetry, with parUcnlar yeterence to the Theory 
ot Operations and the iraeory ot DlstrlbuUons,” tv 


Major Macmahon; "Condition that a Line shoold 
bTrmt in Involiiubn by a Onblo and Itt BmtMm" 
by the Presiddiite _ 

' 8n.SrBle«trioaI Engineers L.‘’Thp InsaUHon 
Becdmnce of ElecMc LlgnUng Cironlts," bp PSrf. 
A, Jamieson; “ CertntaPhenommaooraarted 
Imperteot Earth in Telegraph droalts,' by Mr. 
A. E. Eennelly. 

FBmAT? Fe'&^’s, tp^!'*Sooletrof Arts: "ne Baby 
Mlaes ofBannay by Mfe O. o. Streeter. 

8 pm. PMolotlcftl: ** Th8 A& 9 lo-S«AoA Noons 
oi more tbwi one Oei^er»** by Dr* B. yon Klaisoh* 

9 p.m. Royal tnstitnUon: “ Eleotrloal Stress,” 

byProf. A.W.Ruoker. ^ . . . 

Satowav, Feb. 18 , 8 p.m. Reyal 

Oreat Compost gnd their Works,” with IQUstra- 
Uons on the Pianoforte, IV., by Prof. ErnAt Patter. 


SOIENOE; 


SOME MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

Plotting or Oraphie Mathematics, By B. Wop- 

mell. (Watwlow & Sons.) 

A New Theory of ParalleUt By Oharleg L. 

Dodgson. (Macmillan.) 

A Text-Book of SucliJs Eiiments. By H. 8. 

Hall and F. H. Stevens. (Macmillan.) 

Dr. Wormell’s book consists princspally of 
exercises in the graphic methods of arithmetio, 

, geometry, and kmematioB, with ilbrntratiTe 
examples carefully worked out. It begins by 
showing bow with a page ruled into small 
squares decorative patterns _ may be design^ 
plans or drawings maybe copied, and interestiiw 
resnltsinthe theory of numbers maybe obtained. 
Then follow chapters on the determination of 
areas, proportion, equations, the paths of 
moving pomts and projectiles, the parabola, 
ellipse, and hyperbola, higher graphs, and curves 
of observation. While the importance of 
graphic methods is well-known to those who 
are preparing for teohnioal work, it does not 
seem to be so weH recognised that they are a 
valuable complement to a general mathematical 
training, 

'•The charm of the method,” as Dr. Wormell 
says, "isinherent In its nature. It gives some¬ 
thing to be done by the hand aud followed by ttie 
eye—keeping pace with the course of thought and 
reasoning. The proof of a rule or law often lies 
entirely m the prooees by which the rule or law is 
graphically illustrated, and theconsequenee is that 
the pupil while following the course is constantly 
on a voyage of discovery, and has all the pleasure 
and stimulus of an original investigation.” 

No elaborate outfit of either mathematioal 
instruments or knowledge is required for work¬ 
ing through the book, the explanations are 
oonoise and clear, the exerrfses are well 
graduated and not too diffioult, and any one 
may understand it who has mastered the 
elements of algebra and geometry. 

Mr. Dodgson’s work oontoins an attempt to 
found the theory of parallels cm a new worn, 
one that will not be open to his own objection 
to Euclid’s axiom, that it 
“is mt axiomatic—the intellect has not yet 
oocurred among that species ot vertebrates which 
may be defined as 'bimanoue bipeds' which 
aooepte that axiom as intuiths truth.’' 

It win be seen that objection might be taken 
to the meaning riven to the word “ axiom.” 
The axiom actually selected is as follows. ^ 
every circle the insoribed equilateral hexagon is 
greater taan any one of the segments which 
So outside it. The author considers that the 
truth of this axiom “falls into the eyes,” as 
the Germans say; but is its truth so very 
obvious when we remember that the axiom 
must hold good however large the figure may 
be ? What the axiom prsorioally assumes is 
the existence of similar fig;nres. By means of 
this axiom the author works out the theory of 
parallels most ingeuiously. The book should 
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prove of intereet to all etadents of elementary 
geometry, both aa giving a treatment of the 
enbject from an unuanal point of view and aeoon- 
taiim^ a very interesting piece of geometrical 
reasoning. The author, however, does not 
seem to see the connexion of his method with 
the modem development of non-Euclidian 
geometry. The book containB several appen¬ 
dices, in one of which the question is discussed 
whether Euclid’s axiom is absolutely true. 
Perhaps it would not be wrong to deseribe the 
contents of this appendix as “ parstdoxing.” 
Nothing but confusion can result from giving 
an absolute meaning to the terms “ infinite ” 
and “ infinitesimal.” 

Messxs. Hall and Stevens, in their edition of the 
first six: books of Eudid'a BlemenU, have adhered 
pretty closely, except in the case of the fifth 
book, to what may be called the iextua receptw, 
namely the edition of Robert Simson. In a few 
instanoee they have made changes, sometimes 
on Eudid’s proofs and sometimes on Simeon’s, 
all of which are improvements. The enuncia¬ 
tions have been altered very little, even in those 
propositions where there is everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by studying brevity. 
Indeed, brevity at all hazards is not an object 
which they have striven to attain: and they 
very justly remark in the preface that the form 
of statement most suitable for the page of a 
text-book need not be that which is best adapted 
to examination purposes. Without departing 
from Euclid’s mode of proof, a few change of 
the most trifling character on some of the pro¬ 
positions would have enabled a reader to see 
that a connexion exists between the pro¬ 
positions. As examples of what is meant, the 
diagrams to propositions 9 and- 11 of the first 
book, to propositions 5 smd 6, 7 and 8, 11 
and 12 of the third book, might have ^en 
lettered to correspond. Perhaps it may be 
thought too great a liberty to take with the 
second book to make evident the correspondence 
which exists between all the pairs of the pro¬ 
positions contained in it. In one case the 
authors have done so, and have changed not 
only Euclid’s lettering but also his diagram. 
It is satisfactory to see that in two instances (iii. 
35 and vi. 18) Euclid’s text has been preferred 
to Bimson’s. The most valuable feature of this 
edition, however, is the additional matter that 
has been apmnded to the various books. This 
consists of dassifled deductions, italicised when 
they are important, and brought into connex¬ 
ion with- typical examples worked out either 
partially or in full. The appendix to the first 
book treats of analysis and synthesis, the 
identical equality of triangles, inequalities, 
parallels, parallelograms, miscellaneous theo¬ 
rems, the concurrence of straight lines in 
triangle, the construction of triangles with given 
parts, areas, loci, and intersection of loci. In 
the appendix to the sixth book are given the 
fundamental theorems on harmonic section 
centres of similarity and similitude, pole and 
polar, radical axis and transversals. These and 
the other appendices contain a large and well- 
digested mass of useful geometrical informa¬ 
tion (the section on maxima and minima may 
be specially noted); and the book, as a whole, 
can be heartily recommended to students of 
geometry. 


for " desd”—bodAira—has its reflex in the Oeltio 
languages: Irish hodar, Welsh byddar, Breton 
bouiar. 

2. Capruneulum “vas fictile,” a diminutive of 
*capr&nco-, cognate with Irish aroean (gL olla), 
W^h orochan, with regular loss of p and 
ejection of the pretonio vowel. For Welsh cA 
from nc, cf. lleah, trwch with Latin planca, 
truncm. 

3. GerrUtM, eerritidua. Cognate with Ir. cerr, 

“ askew, wrong, lefthanded cerr-bSl, “ wry- 
mouthed.” 

4. Ftretum^ “ genus libi dictum, quod cre- 
briuB ad sacra ferebatur, neo sine ttrm, sdtero 
genere libi ; quae qui afferebant tbra-ferelarii 
appellabantur.” Here ferctum is from *ferg- 
to-m, root/erg = Skr. bhxg, “ to parch,, to fry,” 
and cognate with Lat. /r^o, (Jr. ^pOya, (ppvK- 
TiJj; Ir. bairgen, “cake”; Welsh bara, “bread.” 

5. F>tvola“suntproprie vasafictiliaquassa.” 
Cognate with Welsh briw, “ broken,” from 
*bhritto-$, 

6. Mango, " matigonea qui oolorem fnco men- 
tiuntnr,” Quint. Cognate not only with Gr. 
fuiyycwor, but also with Ir. meng, F. “ guile,” 

deceit.” • ' 

7. Plebet, for *pje/e», *pleiee. Cognate not 
only with (Ir. wK^Bos, but also with Old-Welsh 
liti for {Or, Gelt, 140), in liti-maur (gl. 
frequens poputis). 

8. “ Subucttla et genus libi didtnr ex alica 
spelt ”) et oleo et melle, et genus vesti- 

inenti.” Here are two different words, the 
common aub-iteula, “shirt,” and the rare »u- 
bucula, “ bonne-bouche,” where su* is identical 
with Ae Bkr. and Irish laudatory prefix su-, 
Welsh Ay-, Or. »&-, and bfieula is cognate with 
bttcca, buceea, buccella, tmdbuccellatum, “ soldiers’ 
biscuit.” 

9. Superfim, compsr. and superl. tuperior, 
tupremue, with loss of the uo-sufifix, as in 
mag-nu-s, major. So in Irish fern, “ good,” 
from *u{p)erno-» =t-upernm, and ferr, “ better,” 
from '‘u,{p)eryo» = s-uperior. The Neo-Celtic 
cognate of s-upremu$ is Welsh goreu, “ best.” 

10. Siira from *avera, cognate with Ir. aeir, 
heel” (from *averit-), aoc. dual di pherid, 

LU. 69.* 

11. Uva from *ogva, cognate with Gaelic «5A, 
egg”; ubhall, “apple,” “ball." 

12. “ Valleaeit [better valeaait ?] perierit.” 
The root is {g)val, whence Old-Saxon guelan, 
Jr, at-bail, ^‘perit”; Welsh a-ballu, “perire.’’ 

Whitley Stokes. 


As previously noticed, kaan = a prior ttan, = an 
earner taaan, and we find : 


Finnic — 
Etruscan — 


t-S-t-OM 
<-s-i-an 
l-s-z-on 
■* 


• 30. 


LATIN ETYMOLOOIEB, 

Host of the following etymologies have been 
suggested during a recent perusal of 0. O 
Muller’s edition of Festus’ De Verborum Big- 
rdficationa (Leipzig, 1880). 

1. Andabata, “ a blindfolded gladiator.” 
Probably a loan from the Gaulish *ando-batta, 
where undo- is = Bkr. andha-a, “blind,” and 
bodta is a masculine a-stem cognate with 
Welsh bath “coin,” Com. bathor “coiner,” 
I*t. battuere, Fr. battre. Bo the Sanskrit word 


' 10.” 

1019 I 

Magyar — t-i-z 
Turkic — I _«Qvio» 

Zyrianiau \ 

Permian I 

Vottak > (f.«.s-“10.” 

Five Non-Aryan \ 
dlaleots of India / 

Pauli has, I think, shown condosively that the 
Etruscan goddess NurB (Nuraia, Juve^, x. 74; 
Nortia, Livy, vii. 3) became “ the goddess 
Ten,” Latin Deouma, Dedma, as connected with 
the ten months of the Etruscan year; and that, 
hence [nu]rto {nurBxi) = " 10 times”; and that 
for nupgai (Fab. 2339), we should read nurBzi ; 
and, further, that fez in at times = “ dedioatio.” 
But it does not, therefore, follow, as he sup¬ 
poses, that tezan did not mean “ 10.” Special 
circumstances having evolved a special “ 10 ”• 
word {nurB), an ormnary “10’’-word (fesan) 
receives in time another, and a secondary, 
sense, but yet one which makes its primaiy' 
meaning remarkably clear. That which is 
dedicated is the Tenth, the tithe. So, after 
the defeat of Xerxes, the Greeks dedicated a 
tenth of the spoil (Diod. xi. 33). So the 
Athenians dedicated the tenth part of ransom 
obtained from Boiotians and others to Athena 
(Herod, v. 77). In like manner the Siphnians 
sent the Delphic Apollo the tithe of their 
gold mines (Fans. x. xL 1). The tithe 
of Ar^s with respect to war-SMils is re¬ 
ferred to by Lucian (Pert Or^eaeCa, 21); 
and, lastly, to take an Italian instance, we rea^ 
in Livy—“Tibi [sc. Pythioo ApolUni] Uno 
deoumam partem prsedae voveo.” Hence, 
there is no difificnlty in understanding, with 
Pauli, such an inscription as Tezan te ta tular 
(Fab. 1910) to mean “ Eine dedioatio statuta 
so. est] Uo oippus,” tezan being “ a pious 
offering,” literally “ tithe.” 

Bobebt Brows, Jhs. 


OOERESPONDENOE, 


ETRCSCAN “ TEN ’’-FORMS—“TEZAN.” 

Barton-on-Hnmbsr: Jsu. 14 , 1889 . 

I now proceed to a detailed examination .of 
the numeral tezan, mentioned in my last letter 
(Academy, December 1, 1888, p. 358). There 
is a widespread Turanian “ 10 ’’-form in t-i and 
variants, as follows: Finnic kaaiL kaen ; Estho- 
nian kaa; Mordvin kao, kae; Lapponio tae; 
Toheremiss cAte; Basque tzl; Circassian txey. 


^Finnic 

Esth. 

Mord. 

Lap. 

Tche. 


— kahde-kaan (“8 ”)-*«*« (“2”) 
from Atan (“10”). 

— kahhe-kia (” 8 ”) <m koka (" 2 ’ 
from Am (“10”). 

— *av-iio("8”)..*«Wo(“2”)from 
*to("10”). 

— kak-Ue (“8”)-*w»Ati (“2” 
from tea (“ 10 ”). 

— kmda,alua{"9")mkmdttkt("i'' 
from «At« (“10”). 

Baique — «r-(» (“8”)-for< (“2”) from 
tei(“10”). 

badara-ta {" d”)<mbadar 0 (“1 
from<*i(“10”). 

Oiroas. — y« (“8”'..<iA (“2”) from [tzay 
(" 10 ”). 


t Miiller prefers the corrupt iarmjtratmn. 


THE DUAL IN SABEAN. 

Oambzidge: Feb. 1 , 1888. 

In the thirty-eight Yemen inscriptions tran • 
scribedbyProf. DerenbonrgintheBa^fonfanand 
Oriental Record (September and October, 1887) 
we twice meet wi& the termination (xvi, 
and xxix.), which, so far as I know, occurs 
only three times in the 686 inscriptions of M. 
Halcivy (261. 2; 374. 3 ; 535. 6). From the fre¬ 
quent use of 3 as a demonstrative enclitic, it 
appears very doubtful whether it ever forms 
part of the dual termination, which, certainly in 
very many oases, conaiata only of I would 
suggest that we have in this ^ an attenuation 
of an a sound. The same may be seen in the 
suffix for the 3rd pers. dual 'Qn as compared 
with the Arabic as well as in the terminations 
of the deoads, which will thus agree with those 
in Assyrian and Ethiopic; and tt^ dual was 
itself probably nothing but a shortened form of 
what was once the accusative plural. Again, 
the syllable )n, in some cases at all events, is 
not an “article d5fini trds dnergique,” as M. 
Halcvy thinks, but is a dual termination corre¬ 
sponding to the Arabic An {dni), the n being 
equivalent to S. Thus, we may have in the 
tomination IH' a double dual, a form perhaps 
somewhat analogous to the termination ’’.'7 for 
the Sabean fern. pi. const. With the use of ' 
and in to express the dual we may compare the 
use of A and Ani in the perfect and imperfect 
of the Arabic verb. It is suggestive that the 
inscriptions referred to belong rather to the 
Hinean than to the Sabean dialect. 

G. W. Collins. 
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THB KINO OF ABZAPl’S LBTTEB. 

Soutbamptcn: Feb. S, ISW. 

Should it prove that Prof. Sayoo is correct as 
to the dialect of this despatch, it would seem 
that, the Akkadiaa oomparison of the Hittite 
language is likely to be confirm^ sooner than 
I h<mM in publishing this view in 1887. 

my Prof. Sayoe regards mi, “my,” and «, 
“thy,” as indicating an Indo-Bnropean con¬ 
nexion I do not understand, as these foims 
occur also in Turanian speech—«.y., Zirianian 
me Ostiak ma (as well as in Akkad i an), Zirianian 
U Magyar fe. Nor do I understand why Prof. 
SayceT who for some years has regarded the 
Hittite as an agglutinative speech, is inclined 
now to think it may be Aryan. He informs ns, 
however, that the “verbal forau are .i^adian,” 
which would confirm my published views as to 
the Hittite—if the tablet m Hittite. 

Mr. Ball seems to me to have shown that 
some Aryan tribes were known to the later 
Assyrians. But this does not affect the question 
of Hittite nationality a thousrad years earlier; 
and he has accepted my published oomparison 
of oertiun Hittite names with Turldo wd 
Htruscan words, which cannot be reconciled 
with any Aryan theory. 

0. B. OONSBB. 


BOIENCE NOTES. 

TWnaaim. SWAK SONNKNSOH^ & Co. have in 
the press Jmner and Vaceination, a popular 
account of the histoiy of vaccination, by Dr. 
Charles Creighton, author of the article “ Vacci¬ 
nation ” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Mb. SwANsnr has presented to the library of 
the Ophthalmologiom Society a copy of George 
Bartisch’s Auyendtenst (1583), which is probably 
the oldest treatise on diseases of the eye in 
existence. It is in excellent preser^tion, and 
bound in a parchment cover, on which is some 
music. Besides a long preface, the volume 
contains over five hundr^ pages of closely 
printed matter, and a large number of interest- 
mg and curious plates. 

Thb most important paper in the February 
number of the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute is a contribution by Dr. B. B. Tylor 
on " A Method of Investigating the Develop¬ 
ment of Institutions, appUed to Laws of Mar¬ 
riage and Descent.” In order to show that 
snuiropological problems admit of strictly 
scientific treatment, the author takes a subject 
upon the study of which he has been engaged 
for many years, and proceeds to its investiga¬ 
tion on a basis of tabulation and classification. 
The rules of nearly 400 peoples have been 
scheduled out into tables so as to ascertain the 
“adhesions” of each custom, thus showing 
which peoples have the same custom and what 
other customs are associated with or dissociated 
from it. Dr. Tylor’s ^per is one of the most 
philosophical communications ever submitted 
to the iWitute. 


PHILOLOGT NOTES. 

Ths forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record (David Nutt) will contain 
the following articles: “ The Assyrian Oracles 
concerning Bsarhaddon,” by P. A. Delattre; 
“ The Geographical Situation of Saparda,” by 
O. J. Hagen; "The Geography of Northern 
Syria and some Neighbouring Lands, viewed 
from the Assyrian Side,” by the Eev. H. G. 
Tomkins; and “ Sacred Trees of the Assyrian 
Monuments,” by Dr, J. Bonavia. 

Thb Revue Archiclogique for November- 
December, 1888, contains an interesting article 
by M. Berthelot on the origin of the word 
“bronze,” the etymology of which is ad¬ 


mittedly obscure. Hitherto it has been sup¬ 
posed that the earliest examples of the word 
are those occurring in the Piacenza chronicle 
print^ by Muratori, dated about the begin¬ 
ning of the fifteenth century. In this record 
the fonps are hrouxium and hronzinum. M. 
Berthelot, however, points out that a M8._ of 
the eleventh centmy, preserved at Venioe, 
mentions the metal under the name of Pporrii- 
eior. All doubt as to the meaning of the word 
is removed by the express statement that it 
denotes a mixture of copper and tin. M. Ber¬ 
thelot suggests that Pforrbauv may be a coOTp- 
tion of {act) Bnmdueinum, and refers to Pliny’s 
statement that the beet mirrors in use among 
^e ancients were those made at Brnndusinm, 
which were composed of a mixture of copper 
and tin. The derivation of Pporrlieun’ from 
Brundueinum, is not quite free from difficulty; 
but,as the conjectures hitiiorto proposed respect¬ 
ing the etymology of the word are not entirely 
satisfactory, M. Berthelot’s suggestion appears 
to deserve consideration. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Mamchbstsr Gobtbs Sociwy.—(IF sifiMafay, 
DeeemUr 6.) 

Tub Rbt. F, F. Oosmsu in the chair—After the 
election of auditors to audit the sodety’s accounts 
for the annual business meeting in January, a 
paper was r^, by Mr. Spenser Wiikinson, on 
* ‘ Goethe as a War Oorreepondent.” Mr Wilkin¬ 
son first, with tile help of two excellent maps, 
described in detail the actual course of the 
campaign of 1792, item the declaration of war by 
France, in April, to the entry of the allies into 
France, on August 19, followed, a few weeks later, 
by their disastrous retreat—a retreat of which a 
Prurs’an general, who was an eye-witness on both 
occasions, wrote : “ The Prussian soldiers in 1792 
offered, perhaps, a more pitiable spectacle than 
those of Napoleon, in the retreat from Russia.” It 
was on Augi^ 27 that Goethe, then in hit forty .third 
year, joined the Duke of Weimar, by the Utter’s 
strong wish, in the camp near Longwy, reluctantly 
tearing himself from his quiet home and peacefeJ 
tesearohea into the theory of optics. He seems to 
have made himself as comfortable as droumstanoes 
would allow, with well-stocked travelling chaise, 
sleeping car, and attendant valet, and to have 
busied himself more even here with sdentific in¬ 
vestigations than with the events going on around 
him. Yet, that, even so, he saw and felt something 
of the realities of war is evident from the few 
vivid hints which his endeavour “ not to avoid the 
fitting degree of euphemism ” could not quite cut 
out from his account of that miserable time. This 
account, however, published in 1822, is by no 
means what its form implies—a personal diaiy, 
kept up from day to day at the time of the events 
recorded. It is, on the contrary, an attempt made 
nearly thir^ years later to reconstruct from the 
scanty notes of his own diary, supplemented by a 
careful study of published acoonnts of the campaign 
(notably the Memoirs of Dnmoutkz and tiie 
Memoirs of Maseenbsch), a picture of the daily 
events such as mUht have been written at the time, 
but was not. Goethe, indeed, took with him a 
diary, in which before and during the campaign he 
made a number of entries; but the entries seem to 
have become briefer as the campaign proceeded 
and, apparently, ended altogether soon after the 
retreat began. He was parted from his chaise 
before October 6; and, though herejoined it on the 
9th, it was not until the 14th, when he was already 
at Luxembourg, that he reopened the trunk in 
which his dii^ was kept, and even then his 
distress and disgust were such that be would not 
touch the diary. As an inevitable result of this 
method of oompilation, the campaign in France, 
while giving in the msdn a fai&fm and lifelike 
picture of the general character of life in camp 
and on the march, is not free from historical inac¬ 
curacies. The description of the day of the battle 
of Valmy is particularly weak. [Here Mr. Wilkinson, 
from his own knowl^ge of the country, showed 
how, in a number of rases, Goethe’s memory was 
fruity.) Goethe’s description of tiie moral effect 


on the Prussian army of not attacking is most 
instructive; but bis celebrated saying—" From here 
and from to-day starts a new ei^h in histoiy 
can hardly date from the day of the battle—it 
oould only have been written by the lightof subse¬ 
quent events. The whole work of Goethe on the 
campaign, indeed, is spoiled by the unfortunate 
attempt to compile a sniietitute for reminiscences. 
A work of Goethe’s, written at the time of the 
events or immediately after them, would have been 
of priceless value to the militaiy student. There 
are traces enough in the work we have toshowtbat 
Ghiethe would have admfrably analysed and 
depicted the moral element which is always the 
dominant factor in the conduct of war. Even if 
Goethe had merely written out his vague recollec¬ 
tions, they would have been a valuable source; 
but to cast into tiie form of a personal diary what 
is after all lamly a historical compilation was, 
surely, a mistake. The campaign is half art, half 
hist(^—that is to say, it is neither the one nor the 
other. The general maxima which form part of 
the composition are mostly vague generalities of 
little value; only those few which are the result 
of his direct observation are valuable, as,« y., when 
Goethe remarks on the evils of unsystematic 
requisitions, the firstoomers always destroying 
more than they take. 'The descriptions whiidi 
Goethe borrows directly from his own recollections 
sue invariably vivid and faithful—^his account, e.g., 
of the camp of Pranconrt, of the road from 
Verdun to Etain (October 11), and from Longuyon 
to Longwy the next day. In these we have 
fragments of Goethe himself—^bits of his actoid 
life. From these there is more to be learned tiian 
from all the rest, and to such passages alone is due 
whatever value belongs to the work of Goethe as a 
war correspondent. — The chairman then made 
a few remarks on the paper, and Mr. Schelling, 
from his own experience as a war correspondent in 
the same dlsfriot, in 1870, bore witness to Goethe’s 
fidelity to fact in the reminiscences written down 
at the time.—The hon. secretary called attention 
to Saphan’s pamphlet, Friedrieh dee Oreutn; 
Sehrift u her die Beuitehe Zilteratur. 


Bbownimo Soenmr.—(fkidsy, January SB.) 

Da BBBDOBin the chair.—^The Bov. W. Robert¬ 
son read a paper on "La Stisisz,” in which he 
called attention to the fact that the poem is in no 
sense dramatic, but that in it Browning ex¬ 
presses his own opinions in his own person. Its 
introduction is lengthy, and is probably intended to 
prepare our minds for the severity with which the 
question at issue is treated. In it Browning gropes 
his way back to the ultimate grounds for his con¬ 
viction of the truth of immortalitir. His soliloquy 
on tiie events which produced this train of thought 
Is marked by the poet's characteristic simplicity, 
directness, observation of nature, and almost ruth¬ 
less accuracy of description. This introdnetion 
occupies twenty-two psiges, and ten still inteivene 
between it and the main argument They are 
occupied by the question. Does the soul survive 
the bodyP He can bear the answer, not God’s 
answer, but man’s, and accordingly weighs the oon - 
elusions of modern scepticism in the balance. 
But, leaving these suddenly, he shows the necessity 
for his belief that life is a training-school for the 
soul, and that only by granting a second life does 
our earthly experience become intelligible. Thus, 
Browning presents us witii a working hypothesis 
of life. Life is to be judged by its utility either for 
the world or for the individual soul. If men are tran - 
sient beiogs, their sufferings concern us as little as 
leaves that fade and fall, and sacrifice for such is 
unintelligible. Sacrifice is only a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. We die to live, otherwise 
altruism is suicide. Only in its influence on 
character is life intelligible, and if man is mortal 
that influence is futile. The Ohristian faith that 
there is progress in human life, and that the pro¬ 
duction of character is one constant result of 
droumatanoe, shows that the soul is worthy of 
training, and that all things are at woric moulding 
into finer shape this soul of man. On this estimate 
of life Brownmg bases his surmise that it will con¬ 
tinue. Reviewing the whole surgument in the 
luiguageof theological terminology, Mr. Rihert- 
son maintaiBed that the poet’s p^ition was the 
Christian position. He then treatM the poem as a 
work of art, maiatalning that it might have 
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carried as much weight in prose.—^The chairman 
proposed a vote ol thanks to Hr. Bobertson for 
his powerful and interesting paper; and then, point* 
ing ont an instance of Browning’s conciseness in 
his rapid transition from describing the scenery 
sronnd him to the death of bis friend, “ this dread 
way you bad your death,” he suggested that what 
seemed like Ittok of pathos was really reticence. He 
himself agreed with the poet that life viewed m 
probation is the real basis of belief in immortality. 
Browning speaks in different poems to different 
minds: in *' La Saisiaz ” he addresses the thonght* 
fnl of all creeds. The paper read that evening 
off^ed many points for discussion, and was dis- 
tingnished by singular freshness of thou^t and 
expression.—Dr. FumivttU thanked Hr. Robert* 
son for ^e fairness of his paper, which never 
forced the subject beyond the Unuts which Brown* 
ing intended. He bimselt considered that tire 
poet juat touched on all the pathetio points of the 
sitnation, and then subdued them in view of the 
main point, and on this he spoke for himself. Dr. 
Fumivskll continued: Belief in immortality at bast 
is only at hope, so is the belief in the perfection of 
life only a hope, but one more lo^i^ than the 
first. Sacrifice for posterity is surely intelligible, 
and was at all evenm understood by Ohrlst. For 
himself he was satisfied with ignorance about im* 
mortality, content to do without it, and do what 
little he oonld of useful here. The society would 
print Hr. Bobertson’s paper for the help of mem* 
bm.—Hr. Bevell had greatly enjoyed the 
valnable paper. He thought Browning's optimism 
may have something to do with ue rarity of 
pa&OB in his poems. He himself considered 
the question of immortality purely one of 
evidence. Belief without evidence is immoral, and 
to his thinking Browning offers no justifiable 
evidence of immortal life. He assumes that life is 
a probation, and on that assumption founds his 
beuef.—Hr. Slater, Hr. Kingsland, and other 
members oontlnned the discnsrion. 

OliwroH Shaxspxm Sociwtt.— {Saluriay, 
fynmry £6.) 

W. 0. H. Onoss, Bsa., pxMident, in the chair.— 
Hr. J. W. HiUs, in a ^per on ” ’ Julius Caesar’ 
and ‘ Plutarch,’ ” said that no student of Shake* 
p^are who has bMn at patos to compare p^ys Ijke 


The Winter’sTale ” with Tandotto, or “As If on 
like It” with Soidlyndt, can escape a feelhig of 
wonder sit the smallness of the poet’s obligation to 
the fashionable novelists of bis own day. And if 
he extends the oompuison over that entire group 
of plays which may conveniently be styled 
“romratio,” this feeling will rather deepen than 
dissipeite. Secure in the boundless wealth and 
tesonroes of his own faculties, our poet gleans but 
little from Imaginative mediaevm prose. The 
meagre, nndeoorated outline of a moving story, a 
few names, wiHi a stray collateral incident here 
and there, generally oonstitates tdl that the 
dramatist condescends to use. The ekilfnl develop* 
ment of the plo^ the more striking episodes, the 
language, imagery, sentiment—in a word, all that 
has lifted his dramas into the serene empyrean of 
immortality is the production of Shakspere’s 
individnal genius. Now, if we qnit the 
“romantic” and turn onr attention to the 
“historical” group, we note at onoe a change. 
Here the poet comes before ns in a new guise, 
lake a student preparing for examination, he 
“ gets up ” his subject vnth an exactitude and 
pamstaking thoronghness which, had he lived in 
our own time, would have satisfied the most 
eriieHng of examiners. His obvious aim is to 
make the play as near an approach to the reality 
of historiim truth as the exigencies of stage repre* 
sentaUon and of dramatic art will permit. As a 
natural corollary, tiie characters of “Julius 
Oaesar,’’ for instcmoe, are as truly Boman as the 
bold flgnrea upon the Arch of Titus. Other 
modem dramsmds have also chosen Boman themes; 
but not one can riml Shakspere in this admirable 
tiisrscteriatic. How few English lovers of French 
Uterature can resdly enjoy Bacine’s Boman plays! 
The reason seems that in almost every case the 
characters have nothing Boman about them, save 
the name, and this incongruity startles the reader 
out of tte spell of poetic iliurion. The characters 
troop with imposing grandeur across the shifting 
scenes', they daiJnim magnificent sentiments in 


stately and sonorous language; bnt too quickly 
we perceive that our heroes are bnt the polished 
courtiers of “ le grand monarqne ” indulging in a 
little harmless masquerade. The liveliest imagina¬ 
tion is powerless to oonoeive, for instance, a semi* 
barbarous Aaiatio prince dying with these words 
“ Hais e’en est fait de mol, et j’ai ve^u, Hadame ”; 
edthough hardlyany sentimentoouldbe more natural 
and appropriate in the mouth of a dying marshal of 
France in the gilded magnificence of the court of 
Louis Quatorze. “Julius Oaesar,” on the other 
hand, is saturated through and through with the 
living spirit of antiquity. Hr. Hills then com* 
mented in detedl upon numy parallelisms between 
North’s Thutareh and the play.—Hr. John Taylor 
read a paper on “Shakip^’s Conservatism.” 
Bnlwer ly tton was right when, in Bme$t Maltramri, 
he srid that “Brutus the aristocrat stabs his 
patron that patrlcUns might again trample on 
plebeians” ; ai^d Shakspere, by making Brutus the 
hero of “Julius Oaesar,” shows his unchangeably 
conservative feelings, ^e desire to have Oaesar 
as a single master in place of the patriciate was 
the cry of plebeian Borne. Popular liberty was the 
last thought in coimexion with the assassination. | 
An unformed mass of popnlaoe, a confused, 
discordant multitude, whose sudden passions, 
falsely called reason, are their motive of action, 
who defy authority and distract society to spoil 
^e law*abiding community, naturally meet -mth 
the poet’s reprobation, whether they be Bomans, 
as in “JuUns Oaesar” and “Ctoriolanns,” or 
BhigUah, under the leadership of Jack Oade. It 
cannot be that Shakspere hel^ as Browning, in his 
“Lost Leader,” seems to intimate, like political 
views with Hilton, Shelley, and Bums. It can be 
clearly gathered from the plays that Shakspere had 
no theories of government to advocate; but it can 
be shown that he was a high*minded and consistent 
patriot, upholding settled law and order, an 
opposer of political rabbles, a defender of the 
monarchy, and of military and dvil ranks and 
gradations, without being a politician in the 
customary sense of the term. Had be lived now 
he would probably have said to both Tories and 
Badicals, “ A plague o’ both your houses! ’’ while 
he dung to the constitution. With large love of 
freedom, he was essentially conservative, and has 
expressed at onoe his belief in cultured superiority 
and his disbelief in unenlightened demagogism. 
He thought, with Aristotle, that superiority should 
be ves^ in those who have power of deliberating, 
of judging, of foreseeing, of pre-arranging, and, 
above all, of commanding.—Hr. L. H. Oriffiths 
read a paper on “Lepidus,” who, although he 
speaks less than four lines in “ Julius Oaesar,” 
stands ont strongly individualised. This is 
through Antony’s marvellous description of 
him in IV. i. By this, Shakspere, in his inimitable 
manner, lete us see Ids view of Antony as well as 
of Lepidus. Theformeris disclosed as a mere time¬ 
server and user of other men; and the sincerity 
of his eulogy of Oaesar is largely discredited, as it 
was animated more by habtM of Bratus than by 
love of Oaerai. It is strange that Shakspere 
here, and in “Antony and Oleopatra,” ii. 7, 
represents Lepidus in such a mean and zidionlons 
li^t. inie reason of it is difficult to see, as he 
found no antiiority for it inPIutarch.—Hr. Walter 
Strachan, in a paper on “ Bratus and Oassius,” 
said that these two leaders of the oonmiraoy seem 
marked out for comparative reflexion. Their 
characters are widely different. The destruction 
of Oaesar is only undertaken by Bratus 
necessary to the salvation of the state, and he 
will allow'no other life to be sacrificed. Although 
Bratus had a cold phlegmatic exterior, yet his 
affection for, and appreciation of, Portia showed 
that he had a kind and sensitive heart. A grander 
man tban Bratus is hardly possible. He appears 
without blemish, unless perhaps this crime of 
assassination darkens the glory of his character; 
and even that for public reasons, and with the 
unmistakable favour of public opinion, might be 
justified. Oassius, altiiough ^ud and testy, was 
far-seeing and cautious. He knew that the 
secret of ruling is to hide the fact that you rule. 
If this astute diplomatist had directed the con- 
spi^y instead of Brutus, suooess would have 
been certain throughout, and in the sequel.—The 
secretary read an anonymous paper on “Bratus 
as a Husbsmd,” in whi^ it was stated that our 
estimate of Bratus has been unduly influenced by 


the panegyric passed upon him by Antony 
(V. V. 68-75), who, we know, from his dealings 
with Cleopatra, sod bis attitude towsuds his own 
wife Fulvia, was no competent judge of a man in 
his domestic relations. Brutus, in the scene with 
Portia, comes out not only m an impatient and 
irritable husband, bnt as a mean equivocstor. 
Portis’s anxiety was all thrown sway upon him, 
for he wholly disr^tded it; and when the news 
of her deatl^ hastened by bis neglect, comes to 
him, he receives it with a oold-blooded indifference 
that shoiks even Oassius. Neither then, nor in 
his last hours, do we hear one word about his 
noble wife; but this loquacious “hero” talks 
grandiloquently about the moral wrong of suicide, 
and then commits it to avoid going bound to 
Borne. 


Abistotbusn Sooibty. —(ffondsy, Jamutry £8.) 


BsBNAnn BosAHauxT, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— 
Dr. A. Bain read a paper on “ The Emriricist 
Position.” Empiricism has been usually defined 
by experience, and is opposed to intuition. This 
is not sufficient at the present day. The contrast 
made somewhat more precise by saying that 
while intuition may be admitted as suggestive, it 
has no validity without the confirmation of 
experience. Yet this dues not cover all the points 
at issue. There are problems, the chief being 
perception, where validity does not enter: the 
question b^g how to express, without contradic¬ 
tion, what we all admit as true. Even as regards 
intuitive suggestion, there are still differences of 
view: the controversy as to innate ideas, although 
greatly altered in onr time, is not finally adjustM. 
The term “ Epistomology ” is conveniently 
restricted to the first sources of onr knowledge: 
for although usually covering validity, there are 
other titles better fitted to comprise that blass of 
questions. As regards innate ideas, the empiricist 
position is that our knowledge is wholly obtained 
from sensation with the co-operation of our 
inteUeotnal powers, heredity being also allowed for. 
To uphold this poeition, of course, requires us to 
give an account of our notions of space, time, 
cause, the soul or ego. without pre-supposing pure 
intuition. The relative priority of the universal 
and partioular is empirically settled by maintain¬ 
ing &at the two must prooeed together. When 
from innate ideas we pass to innate truths, validi^ 
comes in. The testimony of oonscionsnesa has 
hereto be appraised at its true worth. No single 
revelation of oonsdonsness is admitted as find; 
there must be oomparison to overcome iUosions. 
Hence the final criterion of validity in general is 
consistency, or the absence of contradiction, 
through a sufficiently wide range of conscious 
experiences. The great question of cause, which 
has been long a bone of contention, is best 
approemhed under the form—uniformity of nature. 
Does the empiric hold that experience establishes 
the certainty that the future will resemble the 
past? Hobbes says no, and the modem advocate 
of empitioiam agrees with him. Lewes and some 
others regard it as an identioal proposition. 
Whether this be so or not, the intuiUonist view 
can be shown to beg the question tarioe over. 
Experience teaches what has been in the past, but 
cannot avouch the future. That must ba presumed, 
begged, or taken for granted, by everybody; there 
is no proof, but the absence of contradiction, in 
the past. Another question connected with cause, 
is whetiier we are to rest satisfied with mete 
physical sequence, or must postulate mind at every 
step. 7 he principle ol uniformity ranges wider 
than causation; it includes laws of oo-exlstenoe, 
of which gravity is the chirf, and laws of equally, 
or mathematics. It is impossible to exclude these 
from the experience test. The problem of external 
perception has a unique character among the 
controversies that divide the empiricists and the 
apriorlsts. The idealist view is what empiricism 
must adopt It is a case of unoontrodioted 
uniformity in the recurrence of certain appear¬ 
ances ; and we are entitled, bnt only as an assump¬ 
tion, to XKMtnlate the same recurrence in the 
distant, and in the future. The point is how to 
express the appearanoes while tiiey are nnper- 
ceived. It is a marked contradiction to give them 
characters in themselves without any reference to 
their being perceived. If we must exmess w^t fe 
permanent m other terms tban how it appears t« 
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oni perceptions, we can do so onlf in the moat 
abstMct language that can be devised. The whole 
attempt is an accommodation to human weakness, 
which desiderates an assuianoe beyond the fact of 
regular recurrence. Host transcendent of all the 
questions is wbst is expressed by thought and 
equality, with their numerous synonyms When 
rMuced to a distinct issne, this is found to imply 
that what we know has some co-relations in the 
unknown, expressible only in terms of the co¬ 
relation. The most typical case is design, as 
implying a designer. It is through this procedure 
that philosophy has relations with theism, which, 
however, cannot be exhausted by such apprcaches. 
The empiricist, like everybody else, would be 
bound to take the subject in all its bearings. 


FINE ART. 

BEMBRANDTB DRAWINOa. 

31b. a. W. Thibattbeau will publish immedi¬ 
ately in London, and there will be issued 
sim-utaneously in Paris and in Berlin, the first 
of what are meant to be four, but may possibly 
in the fulness of time become five, pt^ of a 
work devoted to the reproduction of the authen- 
tio drawings of Bembrandt. Herr Lippmann, of 
Berlin, and Herr Bode, of the same place—and 
with them two or three English coimoisseurs— 
^eot the publication, wm<fii, it is well to 
understand, is cot undertaken with any inten¬ 
tion of pecuniary min, but simply to enable 
^nnoissenr and studmt to have at hand what I 
may call a reference-library bearing upon the 
work—being itself the work—of the 
greatest Dutch master. To finish, in a business- 
uke foorm, the announcement of the bare facts, 
let it be further understood that there will be 
issued, in only a hundred and fifty copies 
of the publication, and that the price fixed upon 
is so moderate that almost fauUless reproduc¬ 
tions of fifty drawings of Bembrandt—the first 
part outof ue four or five parts to be issued, that 
IS—will be attainable, un^ the small edition is 
exhausted, for a sum less than that which is 
often charged for a gaudy Ohristmas volume of 
photogravures. It is neMless to say, that this 
honourable enterprise could never have been 
undertaken if some of the best treasure-houses 
in Europe, both public and private, had not 
opened their doors to give it welcome. The 
collections of the Berlin Museum, of the British 
Iduseum, of the Albertina at Vienna, of Air. 31^- 
colm of Foltallooh, and of 31r. J, P. Heseltine, 
will be drawn upon. Nor do these exhaust the 
hist 

Those reproductions which I have thus far 
seen are of drawings at Berlin and at Mr. 
Heseltine’s. Of the really important Bem- 
braadt collections these are among the most 
recently formed and in the catalogue of Bem- 
bnmdt’s drawings which 3fr. Vosmaer gave in 
his great work on the master—a work now 
twelve years old—some of the sketches at this 
moment in Berlin are chronicled as at home in 
other places. Thus the croquit which 3Ir. Yos- 
maer describes as “ Garmon Beoalcitrant ” and 
the extremely interesting washed drawing, 
“ Homme ag&,” as he calls it—adding, for our 
edification, “ nommi k tort Yondel ”—were, at 
the time of his writing, in a great private col¬ 
lection. Unless his difficulties of belief have 
latterly been overcome, Mr. Vosmaer does not 
accept this masterly work—the “ Homme age ” 
—as a Bembrandt. “ Bien que ce dessin soit 
d’une grande beauts, je doute fort,” he says, 
“ qu’on puisse I’attribuer & Bembrandt.” But 
other connouMurs, at all events, remain of a 
different opinion. It is conceded, I hear, by 
some of those who have to do with the issne of 
thesereprodnctions, that two drawings not finally 
to be attributed to Bembrandt’s hand have 
slipped thenuelves into the collection. These, 
it seems, are a Berlin drawing with cows in the 
foreground and s little possewon of 3&. Hesel¬ 


tine’s, ‘ ‘ View across a large Sheet of Water with 
a Town in the Baokgrotmd.” Tne first is not 
remarkable in any degree, and the second yet 
more unmistakably suggests a hand lees power¬ 
ful than Bembrandt’s, and less delicate. Two 
other drawings which, while I do not quite ven¬ 
ture to impugn their authenticity, I must at all 
events decline to value highly, are the “ Portrait 
of the Artist”—pen and brush, in indian ink— 
with which the work begins ; and the drawing 
in red chalk, “ A Philosopher,” in which, while 
the head is no doubt clever enough, the lines 
are generally wanting in significance, in de¬ 
cisiveness, in that economy of means which was 
so completely a note of Bembrandt’s art. 

When these things have been mentioned, I 
do not know that the austerest, the least con¬ 
fiding, criticism can mention anything else in 
depreciation of the manner in which this enter¬ 
prise has thus far been conducted, or can sug¬ 
gest any means by which it would have been 
possible to better the present issue. Great 
variety has. been secured, and in some of these 
drawings the master has smd le dernier mot of 
artistic refinement and of force. Contrast, for 
instance, such drawings as the “View of a 
Town with a Oathedm” «id '‘Elaskia van 
Ulenburgh.” To have been capable of both is, 
if I may draw a simile from the art of the 
musician, to have performed with equal ex¬ 
pressiveness the weightiest work of Beethoven 
and Schumann’s TrUumerei, The " View of a 
Town,” though in some part executed with the 
pen, gains its character of unlimited iMtenoy 
by the wash of sepia—the swiftly disposed 
dab, the very splash, as it were, upon the paper. 
The “ Saskia ’’-which depicts lie flarvee, or, 
as Vosmaer has it, the wife of Bembrandt, 
gentle, intelligent, and quite pretty to boot; 
twenty-two years old upon June 8, 1633—is a 
silver-point, on white prepared vellum: a work 
of faultless vivacity and refinement. Both 
these neat things, and many others, such as 
the “ Descent Irom the Cross ” and the “ Elijah 
in the Desert ”—with the great style in every 
line of it—and the "Pen-and-ink Study of 
Three Figures,” belongto Berlin; while among 
Sfr. Heseltine’s finest treasures must be placed 
the lateish drawing of the "Town Hall of 
Amsterdam ” after a fire had occurred there m 
1552 (this is one of two known drawings of the 
same subject), and " An Old Man seated in an 
Armchair” (a washed drawing wonderful for 
its illumination), and, lastly perhaps, the 
"Group of Large Trees on the Edge of a 
Pond.” Alike to the authorities of a museum 
and to a private collector it must be a pleasure 
to know that unique possessions, in themselves 
so desirable, are now, in a sense, to be acoes 
sible to the student, in many places, by means 
of this publication. 

Fbebebiok Wedmoke. 


TRE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE 
ROYAL AOABEMY. 
in. 

Of the two examples of Constable, both con¬ 
tributed by Blr. T. Horrocks Miller, the 
" Water 3011,” which is apparently an early 
example, is hard and formal. The " View on 
the Btour, near Dedham,” painted in 1822, 
would seem, at first sight, to challenge our 
admiration as one of the great series of which 
the type and the masterpiece is the famous 
" Haywain,” now in the National Gallery. 
On closer examination, however, it appears by 
no means on a level with those great examples, 
being far less rich, less true, and less happily 
composed than the best of them; it is, indeed, 
rather a dull and uninspiring, though a perfectly 
sincere, piece of painted prose, which belongs to 
the second or third rank of the painter’s pro¬ 
ductions. Bonington—English by origin, but 
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French by artistic training and method—is re¬ 
resented by the most exquisite spemmen of 
is landscape art with which we are acquainted: 
this is the "Biver Scene: Picardy” ^ (60), 
which, like all the other oil paintings in the 
first, and not a few in the great gallery, forms 
part of the Horrocks Miller collection. It is 
sober in local tint as a water-colour by Cozens 
or Girtin, grey as a Van der Oapelle; yet it is 
the most luminous picture in the room—not 
excepting perhaps Turner’s g^eat " Quille- 
boeuf ”—and seems to have absorbed and to 
give forth light. The " Study ” (64), by the 
same artist, is a most brilliant combination of 
green and crimson tones. It is one of a class 
of which there are many examples in the 
Manchester House collection, and shows 
Boning^n as one of the earliest disciples, and 
in one sense, as a precursor of the Awoh 
romantic school in its full development. 
Etty’s " Coral Finder ” (29), though, as usual, 
unmeaning and purely decorative m intention, 
is as rich as, and much more tran8j>^nt in 
colour than, most specimens of his work, 
the shadows not having acquired the 
trenchant blackness which mars so nutny of his 
paintings. Something in the rendering of the 
deep blue, vanishing coast-line recalls Dda- 
oroix, whose predecessor in point of date Etty 
was; probably the landscape backgrounds of 
Titian ware to both painters the souroe of 
inspiration. The earlier and better phase of 
John Linnell’s art is splendidly represented in 
four or five first-rate examples. If we choose to 
forget the tiresome and monotonous mannerism 
of ^ later time, he may with works such as 
these take his plaM not much below Eng^land’a 
foremost masters of landscape. The " Windsor 
Forest ” is a beautiful study of trees standing 
out sharply against the luminous background 
of an afternoon sky, the gold of which per¬ 
meates the whole scene, accentuating the ca^, 
English character of its beauty. Very remark¬ 
able for the pellucid quality of its atmosphere 
—verging almost upon a cnstalline hardness— 
is " 3we Purchased Flock” ; and still finer is the 
" Eensing;ton Gravel-Pits,” in which the fore¬ 
ground, showing men busily labouring among 
broken mounds of red soil, is drawn and 
modelled with a force and truth altogether 
admirable. The silvery blue of the sky, in 
itself beautiful, is here in somewhat strin¬ 
gent contrast with the reddish-orang;e of the 
gravel, the tone of which is neither very agree¬ 
able nor very true to nature. The sombre 
" Welsh Mountain Boad ” (5) is a conception 
which has much of the strongth and pathos 
that we are wont to associate with the works of 
Theodore Bousseau. The sky already shows 
traces of the mannerism which was later to 
overwhelm the artist. 

It is well to be brought occasionally face to 
face with the English art of forty years ago, 
though that period, being undoubtedly the one 
at wUch our school had reached its nadir, a 
collection of syorks distinctively representing it 
is inevitably a depressing spectacle. In the 
presence of the cheap, bourgeois romanticism, 
the leaden hues and hard wooden textures of a 
Newton, ra Egg, a Maclise, a Ward, and, 
above all, in the presence of the uninspired and 
uninspiring Philisticism of their mode of oon- 
oeptioD, the rebellion of the P.B.B., their 
indignant repudiation of the formula of their 
dsy, is more than ever explicable: better tlum 
ever do we understand the excesses of naive 
realism into which the youthful band were, as 
it were, stung. Though the specimens of the 
above-mentioned artists now shown at Bur¬ 
lington House are carefully chosen and of more 
thw average quality, there is certainly no 
temptation to dwell on their oharaoteristics, 
technical or other. They are, nevertheless, of 
interest as illustrating a well-defined phase 
in the art-history of our time, and one too 
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recent to have been as yet snffloiently described. 
It is for this reason, and no other, that we can* 
not deplore the exhibition, or rather re-exhibi¬ 
tion, of such works on the walls of the Academy. 
On a not mnoh higher level, horn a technical 
I>oint of view, stand the works of 0. B. Leslie; 
but these are redeemed by a real vivacity of 
conception, a keen sest for a certain element of 
stage oomedy, which is here well Ulustrated in 
the popular “ Bourgeois Qentilhomme,” as it 
is, too, in many works contained in the Sheep¬ 
shanks collection. The vigorous execution of 
John Phillip, his strength, if not his unity or 
complete harmony, as a colourist, and his 
power of conceiving a subject, from his own 
point of view, with a certain diamatio life and 
power, take ^ work out of the category of 
the “Victorian” painters tdready named; 
while, om the other hand, the obviousness— 
nay th» vulgarity—of the sentiment which 
informs even his most distinotive produc¬ 
tions, the inability which he evinces to pene¬ 
trate below the surface of the thing conceived 
or reproduced, render him, in some respects, 
mentally, if not technically, their brother. 
The luotnxe awkwardly named “The Huff”— 
and yet not inappropriately, since there pierces 
throush all its Hpanish colour a certain tmmis- 
takeanle British flavour — is a strong and 
charaoteristio, if not a very engMng, exan^e 
of the palntm’s merits and ramerits. The 
three remarkable specimens of the delicate art of 
Jo^ Fredk. Lewis, severally described as “ The 
Bouquet,” “ An Armenian Lady, Cairo,” and 
“ The Cofibe-bearer,” have a peculiar charm of 
their own, wrought up by a loving flnirii and 
delioaoy of execution, a reflned feeling for 
odour, and a genuine skill in rendering the 
sheen and the very web of rich oriental stuffs, 
as in derfloting the tender greens of early 
foliage illuminated by the brilliant light of a 
southern spring. Agunst this charm, and ^s 
rare mastery of detau, must be set, in execution, 
a oertein hardness and want of flexibility in the 
rendering of flesh; in conception, a lack of 
life and individuality. Lewis’s orientalism, 
too—like John Phillip’s Spanish colour—is 
strongly flavoured with that same indefinable 
Britiw ingredient, which has unconsciously 
forced its way to the surface in the works of 
both men. It is, perhaps, unfair to expect of 
any artist whose gifts stop short of genius, 
whose originality is not that of the pioneer or 
the combative innovator, that he should divest 
himself of the faults whi(h colour the very atmos¬ 
phere of his time. We had almost forgotten 
to mention the “ Jacob and Bachel” of that pre¬ 
cursor of the Pre-Baphaelites, Willism Dyoe. 
It is a characteristic example, in which hard¬ 
ness and over-deliberation in the execution are 
redeemed by real pathos and a genuine dramatic 
instinct. 

Sddom, if ever has the art of Turner, even 
in the grileries of the Academy, been more 
splendidly illustrated than . on the present 
occasion; the oil printings, though less 
numerous, sire not less distinotive than the 
water-colours, though these are of tmrivalled 
interest. The worshippers of each several 
period of the master’s practice will be gratified, 
and will, no doubt, find additional furi to feed 
the ardour of their individual preferences. The 
first work in order of date is the water-colour, 
“Conway Castle” (16), painted in 1796, and 
very suggestive of GKirtin, both in conception 
and execution. Then come unsurpassable speci- 
mens of the first style in its maturity, and of 
me transition to toe second; the exquisite 
' Coder Idris ” (10), with its backg;round of sun- 
tipped mountaiiM melting into the sky, painted 
as Tomer alone could have painted it; the 
splendidly true and noble “iMinburgh” (14), 
upon innumerable points of which great work 
^®uld be a pleasure to dwell; the “ Palls of 
the Clyde” (12); and the powerful, if somewW, 


hard “Pembroke Castle” (4), painted in 1806, 
Among the oil paintings, the well-known 
“ Bonneville, Savoy ” belongs to this time. It 
comprises a rendering of nobly-shaped moun¬ 
tains, abruptly descending on three sides to a 
smooth dark lake, which it would be difficult 
to excel for realism or for beauty; but the 
picture is marred by a hard and over-solid sky, 
forming an insufficient contrast to the rugged 
mas-es which it canopies. A contemplation of 
these glories of the first manner more than 
ever emboldens those who venture, in hushed 
tones, to suggest that it is in a sense the 
mastw's truest and noblest period. The not 
too highly idealised truth which he here 
expresses allows the poetry of nature herself 
to speak, shows without distortion the latent 
and mysterious affinities which exist below her 
many aspects, and the infinite shades of human 
passion. She is not here, as later on, used— 
and misused, toongh it may be splendidly 
misused—as a medium of expression in 
the bands of the poet-painter, audaciously 
striving to conquer the limits of his art, and to 
depict, to express toe impossible. Finespecimens 
of toe second manner are toe “ Van Tromp’s 
Shallop at the Bntrance of the Scheldt,” 
exhibited in 1832, and the apparently much 
earlier “Wave" (181). To this style belongs, 
among the water-colours, the series enraaved 
in England and Wales, and, no doubt, 
mainly produced for that puirose; of which 
some fine specimens are here shown, including 
the “Stamford.” the “ Chatham from Fon 
Fitt,” the “Frudhoe Castle,” and the 
“Barnard Castle.” To toe same style and 
period belonn the “ Stirling Castle,” painted 
m 1834, and engraved in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Prose JForks, and also the “Shoreham.” 
All, or most of, these works, are exquisitely 
weU preserved, and are wrought with the 

g reatest delioaoy and skill, showing, too, toe 
eveloped resources of the painter as a colourist. 
Yet do they either oonvmce, or very deeply 
move the beholder? These balanoed and 
improved arrangements of nature lack the truth 
of the first period, and the lyrical element, the 
soaring temerity of the last. It is as if, in the 
careful preparation necessary to render the 
subjects suitable for engraving in accordance 
with the taste of the day, the subtle essence of 
truth and beauty of the higher order had 
evaporated. In striking contrast with these 
finished drawings are the singularly interesting 
"Bhine Sketches,” now, for the first time, 
through the kindness of 1^. Ayscough Fawkes, 
temporarily framed and placed before the 
pubuc. ^ese are fifty-one in number, and 
were drawn by Turner during a tour of about 
fourteen days on the Bhine in 1819. The 
interpretation of nature is here truer, simpler, 
and more sympathetic. The rendering may be 
further amplified, and perhaps corrected, but 
for freshness and oomprehenriveness of vision 
it cannot easily be improved. Where so much 
is remarkable it would be tedious to cite many 
examples ; yet we may single out as exception^ 
for accuracy and beauty the dark moonlight 
scene, “ Qoarshausen,” the “Peterhoff,” vrito 
its stormy sky, against which stands out a rain¬ 
bow, and the deUdous grey-green “Marks- 
burg,” vrito its winding river and peaceful 
evmiing sky. Two oil paintings of great 
importance represent the transition from toe 
second to the third period, if they do not 
actually belong to the latter. Of these, the 
“ Quilleboenf ” is almost unique for the perfect 
state of preservation in which its magnificent 
colouring now appears, for the richness and 
transparency of the shadows and the brilliancy 
of toe light which alternate on toe storm- 
tossed, subsiding waves. Yet the quiet 
French coast-scene, as it appears under 
toe strange illnmination of a lurid sky 
pierced by the rays of the setting sun, u 


presented in a fasUon which altogether fails to 
convince: the splendid unretoty of the 
painter’s dream overwhelms and crushes the 
subject upon which it is superposed. A dream, 
too, is the beautiful “Venice” (141), but a 
dream more truly expressing the essence of the 
reality from which it is g;enerated: the theme 
is here suited to its embellishments. As 
magnificent specimens of the third period, stil' 
in its saner phase, may be pointed out, among 
the water-colours, the “Oberwesel” (6), the 
“Lake of Nemi,” and, above all, the dazzling, 
yet lurid, phantasy which the master has called 
“Heidelberg” (17). 

It is a crnd kindness to have honoured the late 
Frank Holl, as he is here honoured, by arranging 
the very complete and representative show of 
his portraits and genre pictures in immediate 
juxtaposition with the unequalled aeries 
of ^mbrandts; and the only fair way to 
utilise this unique opportunity for estimating 
the modem painter’s artistic position is to pass 
straight into the two galleries which contain 
what is practically his life-work, deaf—or rather 
blind—to toe enticements offered on either 
hand as we pass. It was as a painter of 
pathetic—too pathetic—genre that Holl first 
took the fancy of the Bnglish public; but it 
is not by this branch of his art toat his 
reputation will be sustained. Already in 
these lugubrious scenes toe execution has 
an ease and breadth not common among 
English artists at the time they were 
painted. The technique, and especially the 
mode of illumination, have points of contact 
with, and may have been snraested by, those of 
toe modem Hutch schooL But this pathos, if 
by no means insinoere, is of m obvious and 
superficial order, such as is calculated to draw 
easy tears from the pit of toe Adelphi or the 
Frinoess’s Theatre. It is melodramatic and 
spectacular, rather thm drawn naturally and 
truly from life. Not toe catastrophes, not toe 
blackest woes of existence alone should be toe 
theme of the creative artist, whether poet or 
painter, who seeks to express the uncertainty, toe 
indefinable sadness which weighs down those of 
to-day. The mystery of human life in its 
myriad aspects, chequered with sun and shade, 
is worthier of contemplation and of expression 
than the mystery of death; and the pathos 
extracted from toe latter by itself can be but 
incomplete and ephemeral. As a portrmt- 
painter Holl will take an important, though by 
no means the highest, poeition among Englito 
artists of his penod. He possessed uncommon 
breadth and, within his own limits, certainty of 
draughtsmanship and technique generally, and 
esperially a happy power of composing his 
subjects in attitudes at once natur^ and pic¬ 
turesque, He successfully expressed without 
oonstrunt or affectation a measure of toe indi¬ 
viduality, both mental and physical, of his 
sitters, toongh giving neither ospeot in toe 
highest form of which it was capable—^never 
attaining toe sympathetic insight which marks 
the happiest works of a Watts, or the 
exuberance of life which distinguishes the 
finest portraits of a Millais. When at his best, 
he happily rendered what all toe world per¬ 
ceives in a striking individuality, without Md- 
ing to the impression any very personal in¬ 
terpretation of his own. Against these merits 
must be set the defects of a wearisome 
monotony in conception and arrangement, and 
of a very conventional system of ilLamination ; 
above ^ toat of a system of colouring, 
‘striking, but hush and unpleasant, par¬ 
ticularly in toe bluish tints of toe painter’s 
favourite blade, and the clay-like textures, the 
leaden tones of much of the fiesh-painting. 
Among toe most vigorous and complete por¬ 
traits here are the truculent “Duke of Cleve¬ 
land,” the urbane “ Earl Spencer,” and 
toe muily and thoroughly English “Lord 
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Stalbridge.” A finer intuition is, however, 
shown in the simple and pathetio portrait of 
the nonagenarian “ Oaptam Sim ”—a type of 
mmitally resolute if decrepit old age. Oon- 
snmmately well-drawn and painted, and ad¬ 
mirably lighted, if not in other respects very 
interesting, is the portrait of a yonni; girl 
holding a sheathed sword, called “Bid you 
ever kill anybody, father P ” Nowhere, how¬ 
ever, has the painter succeeded in simulating 
physical elasticity and vigour—akin in quality 
to that in which Frans Hals delighted—with 
such snooess as in the uncompromising pre¬ 
sentment of “Fierpont Morgan, Esq., of New 
Fork.” Hare is frankly ^rtrayed a true 
son of the new world, standing out in strik¬ 
ing contrast to the old-world oelebrities by 
whom he is surrounded. This is one of the 
three last portraits painted by Holl, whose 
art, it will be thus seen, was still in a sense 
progressing at the moment of his premature 
and altog^er unexpected death. 

CLATODB PHUilPS. 


aORBEBPONDENGE. 

ASDEEA DEL SAETO’s “OAEITA.” 

Slarenoe; Jan. 18, 1898 . 

The Oontemporary Review oi November, 1886, 
contained an interesting article by Prof. Max 
Muller about his disoovery in an antiquary’s 
den of this city of an ah<xao, which he believes 
to be a first sketch by AndrM del Sarto for the 
celebrated “ Garita ” in the Chiostro del Scalzo 
(Via Oavour) a hundred yards distant from 
Savonarola’s old monastery, San Marco. This 
a&ozzo may be what he thinks; but it is curious 
that another very beautiful and perfect copy— 
or original as the finder insists—has lately come 
into l£e possession of Prof. Angelo de Guber- 
natis. So what Prof. Max Miiller doubted to 
be possible—viz., that “ any other was extant ” 
—hu apparently been settlM in the aflSirmative. 

1 have seen the Florentine professor’s dupli¬ 
cate of “ La Garita” now hanging on the walls 
of his villa, painted on canvas in ehiaroeeuro, 
or grey in grey, and a letter announcing his 
treasure-trove to the Oxford professor. Com¬ 
paring a photograph of it with the group in 
the Gmostro, to my eyes it is even more delicate 
and refined in the expression of the central 
figure; but that difference may be attributed 
to the smoothness of the materim, and, in part, 
to the effect of time and damp on the rough 
surface of the fresco. 

Prof. Max Muller claims that this benignant 
woman, carrying and sheltering beneath her 
robe three lovely boys — who represents to 
Ordinary beholders simply the greatest of all 
the Ghristian gpraoes—portrays the features of 
Luorezia, the -^e too much idolised by the 
infatuate and unhappy painter. If such is 
still his persuasion let him revisit Florence, 
and the study of the angelic face of the fair 
and frail Lucrezia in other pictures will make 
all allusion to vanish. Lucrezia may be traced 
beyond dispute in the “ Madonna del Sacco,” 
and in the *' Birth of the Tirgin,” to be seen in 
the cloister and cortile of the church of the 
Annnnziata, also in the Madonna called “ of 
the Harpies ” in the Tribuna of the UfSzi 
Cbdlery. Most exquisite among all she appease 
in the girlish profile of the Madonna in the 
Pitti Palace in the painting of the “Holy 
Family,” so-odled for want of a better title, 
although San CKuseppe is absent. But there 
is no need to travel outside the cloister of the 
Scalzo; for in one of the scenes depicting the 
life of St. John the Baptist, the soft, sweet 
face that haunted and pursued the painter even 
to the court of the French king, Francis, is 
ever present, and as Herodtas glances across a 
table in seeming confidence of sure recognition. 
History records (and, if readers will abandon 


Vasari in order to refer to L. Biadi and 
Baldinuoci, they may see for themselves) that 
Luorezia had two sisters; but I fail to find, 
what some have thought to discover in Andrea’s 
other pictures, any trace of them in the fresco 
of “ La Oarite”—not even a slight sisterly 
resemblance. 

Prof. Max Muller laments the crumbling and 
decay of these frescoes in the Scalzo from 
exposure to wind and weather. . They are now 
under look and key, and have been roofed in 
for the last 120 years. But I could tell of many 
a church, monastery, and cloister in Italy where 
worse destruction has worked hand in hand 
with an iconoclastic government to hasten the 
slow steps of ruthless time. The condition of 
Ferrara, which I lately visited, calls aloud for 
rescue from the military destroyer, who cries 
havoc there within sacred walls, consecrated in 
other days to religion and art, as understood 
and practised by Qarofolo, Dosso Dossi, and 
many others whose works, thus perishing, will 
soon become the shame, as once the glory, of 
the Italian nation. 

William Meeoee. 


NOTES ON ART AND AROSAEOLOGT. 

Althouqh, as stated in the Academy of last 
week, Mr. F. G. Prange will henceforward be 
associated with Sir Gontts Lindsay as manager 
of the art department of the Grosvenor Gal¬ 
lery, we are aued to state that Mr. Gharles W. 
Desohamps will continue to pve his services in 
the oolleotion of works by deceased artists for 
the winter exhibitions. 

The exhibitions to open next week include 
the seventeenth exhibition of the Nineteenth- 
Century Art Society, in Gondnit Street; and a 
oolleotion of water-colour drawings and 
sketches in Serk, North Wales, &o., by Mr. 
Paul Naftel, at the Fine Art Society’s in New 
Bond Street. 

Me. Boscoe Mullihs will, in all probability, 
send to the Boyal Academy a life-size group of 
mother and child - suggested by no ordinary 
domestic incident, but by a passage in the 
second part of " Faust.” The young woman 
kneels upon one knee, the maintenance of her 
pose being aided by pressure on the foot of the 
other leg. She is almost Greek in type, 
benign of expression, large of structure, and 
amply and finely developed. From memy 
points of view the work offers lines of interest 
and charm. Its composition is, indeed, 
admirable. Mr. Mullins has likewise in a for¬ 
ward state a design that is destined for the New 
Gallery. It is the almost nude figure of a boy 
with a modelling tool in the right hand, and 
in the left a mask of comedy; the work— 
which is charged with vivacity and energy— 
having been suggested by ue well-known 
phrase of Ben Jonson, “Life’s a jest, and all 
things show it.” The same sculptor has com¬ 
pleted a striking bust of Mr. Bitchie, to whom, 
it will be remembered, we owe the scheme of 
Gounty Councils. 

Me. Samuel Fey is far advanced with a 
statuette of fair size, at this moment in clay, 
but presently to be oast in bronze. It repre¬ 
sents a muscular and largely-built young 
woman, nude and in the act of stretching. 
This bids fair to be one of the most original 
and successful of the artist’s works; the lines 
of the composition being unquestionably fine, 
and the figure, although expressing by her 
action the fatigue of tbe hour, being in truth 
of energetic and powerful type. 

The Burlington Fine Arts Club closed to the 
public last its exhibition of the drawings 
of Gotmaa, which, by the amount of interest in 
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the artist which they have aroused, cannot but 
be considered to have at least fulfilled the aim 
with which they were brought together. We 
hear that the club is preparing to open, during 
next month probably, an exhibition of 
predons miniatures, which will doubtless prove 
attractive. 

The ScoUith Art Review will publish in early 
issues reproductions of the series of Bossetti’s 
drawings in the possession of Mr. William 
Morris. There will also appear in the March 
number reproductions of two of Mr. Whistler’s 
etchings, one of them a quite reoeut plate. The 
editor^p of the Review was recently assumed 
by Mr. James Mavor. 

The GfroUer Glub has bean holding in its 
rooms, at Madison Avenue, New York, a very 
representative exhibition of the etchings of 
M. Legros—an exhibition in which the prints 
shown were good as to “ state ” and good as to 
impression. About eighty subjects were got 
together—that is about half the number cata¬ 
logued by M. Thibaudeau a few years ago, in 
his book upon this austere master. Of course, 
many of the etchings are more tlum tare—they 
are praotioally unattainable. We are glad to 
think that the latest good service which the 
Ghrolier Glub has rendeu^ to the cause of art 
should have taken the form of a tribute to this 
genuine and, as yet, too little appreciated 
etcher. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

To what we shall venture to describe as the 
ill-advised interference of the London School 
Board must be attributed the somewhat pre¬ 
mature withdrawal of Mr. Savile Glarke’s ver¬ 
sion of “Alice in Wonderland” from the 
Globe, and of Miss Filippi’s true children’s 
pantomime from the Uourt Theatre. A con¬ 
temporary has no doubt been right in asserting 
that the action of the School Board in these 
and in similar oases cannot be judged only 
from the theatrical point of view. But from 
the point of view of the best interests of the 
children engaged—many of them, it must be 
remembered, children of the gutter, washed 
and dressed and brought into relation with 
people of intelligence on the stogie—^it is pro¬ 
bable that the interference of which we speak 
is a pedantic mistake. 

Miss EIate Boeke gives on Tuesday next 
a special matinee at the Gaiety, when Mr. Sydney 
Grundy’s new play, of somewhat sombre in¬ 
terest—but, we doubt not, of real literary 
merit—will be brought out for the first time in 
London. 

Oh Thursday in this week—just as we were 
about to go to press—^there was to be produced 
the new piece founded on Pickwick, the words 
by Mr, Bnrnand, the music by Mr. Solomon. 


MUSIC 

NIEOKS’S “ LIFE OF GHOPIN." 

The Life of Ohopin. By Frederick Nieokt. In 
two volumes. (NoveUo.) In 1877 Moritz 
Earasowski, a native of Warsaw, published his 
Friedrich Ghopin, and in 1882 appeared a Polish 
edition of that work. Why then another Life ? 
Mr. Niecks, in his preface, tells us that the one 
by Earasowski is incomplete and inexact. 
Ldttle information is given in it about the com¬ 
poser’s ewly life in Paris, and fancy sometimes 
takes the place of fact. The letters, too, of 
Ohopin to Fontana are said to lose much of 
their value, owing to Earasowski’s inalulity to 
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aanga approximately ooneot dates to them. 
Let one example suffioe. Chopin writes from 
Nohant: “ Mdme. Tiardot spent a fortnight 
here.” Earasowdd thinks the letter m which 
sentence oocnrs was written in 1839. But, 
Mr. Niecto reminds us that Pauline OstcaA had 
not then become the wife of Louie Viardot. 
Again, Lisst’s “Fred. Chopin” appeared in 1851 
in La France mutieale, and in lx>ok*fonu in 
1852 ; but Lisst, says Mr. Niecks, was “ a poet, 
not a chronicler.” 

One has only to read the preface to the 
new work to see that Mr. Nie^ has tried to 
improve upon his predecessors. The author 
has labourad for more than ten years; and 
besides studying books, pamphlets, letters, &o., 
he has conversed and communicated with 
pupils, friends, and acquaintances of the 
masteir. Of the difficulties he had—nay, im¬ 
possibility at times—in getting at the exact 
truth, here is an instance. Where did Chopin 
first meet George Sand ? ” At a ball given by 
the Marquis de C.,” says L. Bnault. ” At a 
musical mcUin^e,” says Gutmann. ‘‘ At his own 
house,” says liszt. Of course, in a case like 
this, Mr. Niecks can only give the several 
statements. Here is another. What did the 
Countess Potocka sing to Chopin when the 
latter was near death? “A Hymn by 
Stradella and a Psalm by Marcello,” say Liszt 
and SCarasowski; ” a Psalm by Marcello and 
an air by Pergolesi,” according to Ghitmann ; 
whereas Francbomme asserts that it was *' an 
sir from Bellini’s ‘ Beatrice di Tends,* and 
that only once, and nothing more.” 

Mr. Niecks appropriately begins his book 
with a description of Poland and the Poles— 
for Chopin’s music is deeply rooted in the 
national soil. The various classes of the 
population are thus described by an eighteenth- 
century writer, “Polonis comnm nobilium, 
paraffisus clerioomm, infemns msticomm.” 
Chopin was, from early youth, the pet of the 
aristocracy of Warsaw, but the music of the 
people attracted him. We are told how he 
delighted to mir with the peasants and listen 
to the quaint and beautiful strains of the 
mazurkas, polonaises, and krakowiaks which 
they played and sang. In an instructive 
chapter our author briefiy traces the history 
of mnsio in Warsaw from the reign of 
Augustus of the house of Saxony. This was 
the sovereign to whom Sebastian Bach 
dedicated the Eyrie and Gloria, afterwards 
incorporated into his great B minor Mass. 

Chopin’s life at home, his musical studies 
under Blsner, Iffis journeys to Berlin, Dresden, 
Vieima, and other places, his love for Oonstantia 
QMowska—these and other matters are fully 
descried, and in an interesting manner.^ But 
when we reach the Paris period there is not 
only interest but novelty. By various means 
already noticed our author is able to present to 
08 much that is quite new. The lettm written 
by Chopin to 1^ friend, Fontana, appeared in 
the Polish e^tion of Em»sowski’s life; but they 
are now translated for the first time. Of interest 
—though often of a painful kind—there is no 
lack. “ The loves of famous men and women, 
especially of those connected with literature 
and the fine arts, have always excited much 
curiosity,” says Bdr. Niecks. And the curiosity 
is all tl^ greater when, aa was the case with 
George Sand and Chopin, both were ” distin- 
gniahed practitioners of ideal crafts.” Majorca, 
Nohant, Paris—these three words recall the 
romance of the novelist and of the poet com¬ 
poser. Soon after they had become acquainted 
they went to Majorca; and whether at Palma, 
whme ** the sky is like a turquoise, the sea like 
lazoli, and themountains likeemerald8,”orat_the 
old monastery of Valdemosa, “ a really sublime 
place,” the story is fascinating. Then there 
are the yearly visits to Mdme. Sand’s chateau 
at Nohant—the dinner parties, the balls, the 


evenings devoted to mnsio and the drama. And 
Paris—though ooimeoted with many festive 
days, with music-making and intercourse with 
celebrities in the worlds of art and literature— 
reminds us of the final rupture. The story of 
the liaison of George Sand and Chopin has 
proved a tempting one to the biograpW. It 
is the prominent ^ture of the book; but then 
the story itself is a prominent feature of 
Chopin’s life. The letten written by the com¬ 
poser after his settlement in Paris are, with rare 
exceptions, disappointing. “ Their matter,” 
says Mr. Niecks, ” is suggestive of a com¬ 
mercial man writing to one of his agents.” 
Here is a specimen—Chopin is communicating 
with Fonta^ from Nohant in 1841: 

” I send yon the Prelude, in large characters, for 
Schleslnger and in small characters for Meohetti. 
Clip the MS. of the Polonaise to the same size, 
number the pages, and fold it like the Prelude, 
add to the whole my letter to Meohetti, and deliver 
it into Leo’s own hands, praylog him to send it by 
the first mail, as Mechetti is waiting lor it.” 

But Chopnn could be amusing. From Palma, 
where for two weeks he had omu "as ill aa a 
dog,” he writes in reference to three doctors 
who had seen him: 

“The first said that I would die, the second that 
I was dying, the third that I had died already; 
and in the meantime I live as I was living.’ ’ 

And the letters contain much which repays one 
for all the dry parts. How composers appre¬ 
ciate the titles pvea to works without their 
consent may be seen from the following: 

“ If he [VPessel, the publisher] sustained losses by 
my compositiona, it is most likely owing to the 
foolish titles he gave them, in spite of my direc¬ 
tions. Were I to listen to the voice of my soul, I 
would not send him anything more after these 
Uties. Bay as many sharp things to him as you 
can.” 

The Nocturnes (Op. 9) were called “ Murmures 
de la Seine,” the YalM (Op. 18), ” Invitation & 
la Yalse,” the Scherzo (Op. 20), “ Le Banquet 
infemaL” One of the bast letters is that 
addressed to his old teacher Eisner. It was 
written in 1831, soon after Chopin’s arrived in 
Paris. In it he speaks of “ my perhaps bold 
but noble resolve—to creofe a new art-era." 

Of course, Mr. Niecks has much to say about 
Chopin as a composer. It has been asserted 
that hardly any traces of development can be 
found in ms works. His biographer, however, 
sees as much difference between his early and 
his latest productions as between Beethoven’s 
First and Ninth Symphony. While not ming 
quite so far, we fully ag^ with Mr. Niews in 
the broad distinction \woh he makes between 
the early virtuosic and the later poetic style. 
Olassifioatiom of this sort, however, are, as our 
author is well aware, liable to be misunderstood. 
Broaffiy speaking, they are correct; yet there 
was poetry in the early, and virtuosity in the 
later period. In connexion with the early 
works, the Fantasia (Op. 13) and Erakowiak 
(Op. 14), Mr. Niecks cannot remember any 
virtuoso performing' either in public until 
Mdlle. Janotha revived the former. How¬ 
ever, in the catalogue of the works Mr- 
formed at the Crystal Palace we find that Mr. 
Dannreuther played the Erakowiak there in 
1866. Mdlle. Janotha’s performance of the 
Fantasia took place in 1880. Mr. Niecks agrees 
with I^zt and many musicians that in Chopin’s 
works in the larger forms there is “plus de 
volonti que d’inspiration.” He looks upon 
the Allegro de Concert (O^. 461 as “ unsatis¬ 
factory, nay, almost indigestible.” He reminds 
his readers that a critic, after listening to a 
performance of that work by M. de Pachmann, 
stated that what “seemed dry and involved 
became under his fingers instinct with beauty 
andfedling.” This decided judgment caused 


Mr. Niecks to examine the piece once again, but 
without causing any change in his opinion. We 
nther from this remark that he has not heard 
Pachmann play it Perhaps he will not mind 
our saying we think that would alter his 
opinion. Does he not himself tell us that Lenz 
read through Chopin’s Barcarolle (Op. 60), and 
that it did not please him at all P l^en, how¬ 
ever, he heard it played by Tausig, he confessed 

“ that the virtuoeo had infused into the nine pages 
of enervating musio, of one and the same long- 
breathed rhythm, so much interest, so much motion, 
and so much action, that he r^retted the long 
piece was not longer.” 

Mr. Niecks has gathered together some of 
Chopin’s opinions on music and musicians. 
He worshipped Mozart, and was a zealous 
student of Bach. One day, B[all4 played to 
him a Beethoven Sonata (one from Op. 31). 
Chopin found the last movement vulett. From 
this £Ule concluded that he could not have 
made a deep study of the master’s works. 
Lenz, indeed, has said; “ Chopin did not take 
a very serious interest in Beethoven. He knew 
only his principal compositions, the last works 
not at all.” Chopin cared little for Mendelssohn, 
and—if the statement of Schlesinger be true that 
he did not consider Schumann’s ” Oameval ” to 
be mnsio at all—still less for a composer who 
thoroughly appreciated and admired his own 
genius. He preferred Bellini to Berlioz. 

Mr. Nieok’s second volume is so attractive 
that one could fill many columns with pleasing 
extracts. We must, however, forbear. Chap. 
xxviiL will be read with special zest by pianists. 
Chopin as a teacher, and his method of teach¬ 
ing, are here described. The master could be 
sarcastic. A pupil once played carelessly the 
arpeggios of the A fiat Etude (Op. 25). Chopin 
jump^ from his chair exclaiming; “Qu’est- 
oe ? Est-ce un ohien qui vient d’aboyer ? ’* 
He could also be angry; although Mr. Nieck s 
doubts Earasowski’s statement that he was 
sometimes known to throw the music from the 
desk, and, worse still, to break chairs. 

The accotmt of the visit to England and 
Scotland in 1848, as described in chap, xxxi., is 
most interesting. One critic spoke of his 
works as giving one “ the idea of an enthu¬ 
siastic school boy, whose parts are by no means 
on a par with his mithnsiasm.’’ When he 
played at the Grand Polish Ball and Concert 
at the Guildhall, November 1, 1848, the Times 
noticed the dancing, the costumes, and other 
matters, but said not a word about Chopin. 
Of course he met with many who better knew 
how to appreciate him. The Sterlings were 
very kind to him in Scotland; and it was Miss 
Sterling who, in the following year, hearing 
that Chopin was ill and in want of money, sent 
him anonymously 25,000 francs. 

In conclusion, we have only to mention that 
there is a valuable list of the master’s works, 
a capital index, and a portrait by Ewiatkowski 
—an etching after a oharmu^ pencil drawing 
in Mr. Nieck's possession. His Life of Chopin 
is, as the title-page asserts. The Life of Chopin. 
It is complete and exact, and is written in so 
attractive a manner that it must appeal to 
readers of all kinds. 

J. S. Shkdloce. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Sohpbert's Octet was played again at last 
Saturday’s Popular Concert. This long but 
lovely work seems to be a never-failing attrac¬ 
tion. Only one or two persons availed them¬ 
selves of the short interval made after the third 
movemoit to leave the hall, and even their 
departure may have been dictated by necessity 
and not choice. The programme-book informed 
us that Mendelssohn used his powerful influence 
at Leipzig to make Schub^s instrumental 
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muBio known, and that Schumann, too. did 
much towards the same end “ 
writing and oriticisms. Now ^at Mendel¬ 
ssohn laboured for the cause of Schubert is 
true: also that Schumann used his pen. iiut 
honour to whom honour is due. Schuniann, in 
1838, actually discovered Schubert s great 
Symphony in C at Vienna. It was sent to 
Leipzig by the composer’s brother, and so it 
happened that this great work came tmder 
Mendelssohn’s notice. The programme included 
Emanuel Bach’s graceful Sonata in C minor for 
pianoforte and violin, interpreted m a ^easing 
^nner by Sir C. HaUc and Mdme. Neruda. 
The former also gave two Chopin solos—tne 
Impromptu (Op. 3(1), and the “ Grande Po o- 
naise ” (Op. I-l). The pianist was lu unusual y 
good form. He played as if he were thoroughly 
enjoying the music. 

Mr. Max Pauer made his first appearance this 
season on the foUowing Monday evening. He 
save a vigorcus reading of Schumanns Etudes 
Symphoniques; but, for a player generally so 
cMeful and correct, the second variation was 
certainly slovenly. He was well received. Mdlle. 
Filluuger sang some delightful songs by 
Schumann and Brahms, and interpreted the 
music with good taste and feeling. The concert 
commenced with Haydn’s concise Quartett in 
D minor (Op. 42), and concluded noth the 

Beethoven Septet. . , „ , n 

Mr. Henschel gave his eighth Symphony Con¬ 
cert at St. James’s HaU on Tuesday evening. 
Tschaikowsky’s solemn Overture, “ 1812, was 
repeated “ by desire.” We see no reason to 
alter our opinion of this commonplace sensa¬ 
tional piece. Mr. Max Pauer played Beet¬ 
hoven’s Pianofoito Concerto m E fiat. It will 
readily be understood that a performer so well 
trained, physic^ly and mentally, did justice to 
the work. After this came Schubert s unfinished 
Symphony in B minor. It had evidently been 
carefully rehearsed. In an ideal work of this 
kind one desires to forget, as rnuch as possible, 
the means by which the music is being 
duced; but we could not always do so. Mr. 
Henschel generally arranges his programme 
with considerable tact, so that we fail to see why 
he gave us three pieces of programme music 
on the same evening. The first v/as Tschai- 
kowsky’s Overture already noticed. The second 
was Saint-Saens’s Danse Macabre. The Fren^cih 
composer shows more skill and musicianship 
than his Russian contemporary, but it is a 
prostitution of musical art to attempt a repre- 
aentatiou of death dancing and fiddling on a 
tombstone. This, or the Overture, oit oven both, 
might have been omitted. The third, Liazt s 
Symphonic Poem, is, of its kind, extremely 
effective—indeed, one of the composer’s best 
works. Next week there is a strong programme, 
to commemorate the sixth anniversary of the 
death of the Baireuth master—some important 
excerpts from his works, and the “ Eroica 
Symphony. 
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LITERATURE. 

Thomas Poole and his Friends. By Mrs. 

Henry Sandtord. In 2 toIb. (Macmillan.) 

This book was well worth writing, and it has 
been written well. It was worth writing for 
Poole’s sake, perhaps also for Wordsworth’s 
Bike, and certainly for the sake of Coleridge. 
Tom Poole is a man of no particular interest 
in himself. He wrote nothing of value, and 
he did nothing of much consequence. But he 
occupied the mind of Coleridge a good deal at 
one period; and if it is worth while knowing 
Coleridge, it may he worth while hearing about 
his friend. The friends of an interesting 
man need not he as interesting as himself, hut 
yet more interesting than most men; and, 
certainly, Tom Poole was worthy of the 
friendship that is now his chief distinction. 
If one wished to measure his intellectual 
worth, it would not be necessary to go 
farther than to compare him with ninety- 
nine oat of the hundred of men in his wiuk 
of life to-day. 

Poole was a tanner, and was very fully 
immersed in his occupation at one time, 
employing his superfluous energies in writing 
or revising the aitiole on tanning for the third 
edition of the Eneyhpa^ia Britanniea. His 
tastes were literary, and his learning was not 
contemptible. His early friends were a hand 
of young and penniless men, who had nothing 
better tBan their brains to recommend them. 
This does not make a formidable muster of 
recommendations, hut they ought to suffice; 
and the man of whom so much may he said 
has as much right to he glorified in two 
volumes of reminiscence as many a charlatan 
who has made a bigger splash. 

The Coleridge interest in this hook is strong, 
and many new letters seem to be printed; hut 
1 do not know that any material addition is 
made to the known facts of the poet’s life. 
The Pantuocratio scheme is discussed in a 
letter of Poole’s with more fullness and more 
temperance, hut with hardly leas sympathy, 
than in the documents we have hitherto 
possMsed. A rather sad episode is added to 
that story of a day-dream in the occasional 
glimpees we get of the after-life of one of the 
youthful dr^mers. It is hut a feeble vision 
that does not leave some effects for good or 
bad; and the vision of communism on the 
Susquehanna, which only strengthened Cole¬ 
ridge’s intellectual sinews, seems to have so 
shi^ken those of poor George Burnett that he 
halted ever aftorwards. His life, which was 
opening fairly enough when the wild dream 
came to him, appears to have been wrecked 
by it. It surprises me that Coleridge and 
^they, who must have known of Burnett’s 
htmkrnpt fortunes, and cannot have been 
blind to the chief causes of the poor weak¬ 


ling’s failure, made few or no references to 
him after the Pantisocratic scheme had lapsed. 

With many details of Coleridge’s domestic 
life that are both old and of no value what¬ 
ever in themselves, there are in these volumes 
just two facts of great importance brought 
out with even more painfcd clearness than 
before. The first is the fact of Coleridge’s 
extreme poverty in the early days of his 
marriage. If there is one thing clearer than 
another it is that this poverty was not due to 
any want of industry. It seems that on the 
failure of the Watehman a number of Cole¬ 
ridge’s friends subscribed five pounds apiece, 
and sent the money, together with an address, 
on the day of the last issue. The address is 
pitched in a high key; but, under many extra¬ 
vagant phrases, there is no mistaking the 
burden of its mess^e, and it is this—Cole¬ 
ridge has worked hard against heavy odds, 
he has sacrificed much to his principles, and 
be is in a condition approaching to penury. 
I dare say it would be easy to exercise a 
little cheap wit on the address, and point to 
the danse wherein the poet is said to have 
“united himself to her he loved regardless 
of every other consideration ’’; but it matters 
very little whether a rich widow had made 
an open tender for the hand of Coleridge, or 
his Sara was a purchase made conditional 
upon the payment of an annuity of £20 a 
year to the mother from whom she was taken. 
Certainly, literary adventure to Coleridge in 
those days was “bread and cheese by chance.” 
I doubt if there is anytiiing more pitiful and 
at the same time amusing in all biopapby 
than that long letter writton by Colmidge to 
Poole on the relative attractions of Stowey 
and Acton as places of residence. I hardly 
know whether one ought to laugh or to cry 
over it, and, perhaps, I may say that I have 
done a little of both. It seems that Cole¬ 
ridge was then living at Cievedon, and his 
household consisted of his wife and her 
mother, his child Hartley, and Charles Lloyd. 
His income appears to have been at the rate 
of two pound eight shillings a week, of which 
thirty-two shillings came from Lloyd for 
board and lodgings and three hours of tuition 
daily, and sixteen shillings a week from 
cert^ “magazines.” This represented 
comfort and content to Coleridge; but Lloyd’s 
father began to grumble, and i^ked of requir¬ 
ing his son to abandon learning and choose a 
profession. The uncertainty of the future 
led to various vaiu attempts to become tutor 
to young children, and Coleridge was wiUing 
to remove to Derby for so doubtful an appoint¬ 
ment. Eventually, Poole proposed that the 
Coleridge family should remove to Stowey, 
and take a cottage there that contained three 
rooms and had an acre and a half of “ ground ” 
about it. This was so entrancmg a prospect 
tiiat Coleridge instantly set about a rearrange¬ 
ment of his household on the basis of such a 
future as Stowey held out. Probably Lloyd 
would not be there, and so his thuty-two 
shillings would be missing; but there was the 
ground, and it would bring them all they 
wanted except clothes and money for rent. 
Coleridge was to learn agriculture; Poole was 
to teach lum. Every day from daylight to 
dark he was to toil on his plot and rear 
potatoes and cabbages and wheat, and in the 
evenings he was to earn his sixteen shillings 
a week from the magazines for the two 


necessities that even an acre and a half when 
t^ed by the poet would not provide. Cole¬ 
ridge was au ardour for the venture, and 
Sara was enthusustio; but Poole ^gan to 
have misgivings, and urged the rival attrac¬ 
tions of Acton. Then did Coleridge pour 
out his soul in a letter of remonstrance, 
appeal, and agony. Had Poole cooled in his 
fnendship, or did bis mother disapprove of 
their projected neighbourhood? In any case, 
it was a blow more terrible than words could 
describe that this fair future should be with¬ 
held from him. Poole’s letter he kept back 
from bis Sara; his own reply he would not 
read to her; to look into his babe’s face he 
would not dare; to sleep at night he could 
not attempt, ^e loss of an acre and a half 
of ground, a cottage with two habitable rooms 
but no firegrate, sixteen shillings a week, and 
the society of Tom Poole, was an eventuality 
that called forth oue of the very finest letters 
ever penned by any man. And that letter 
was written by the biggest, broadest genius 
of our century. 

The other fact of Coleridge’s life that is 
developed by this biography u the fact of his 
wretched health. Some of the letters 
describing his sufferings are among the 
brightest in these volumes—^less sentimental, 
u whining, and more manly than certain 
of the letters on the same suiqect addressed 
to Cottle and Sir George Beaumont. It is 
abundantly clear that Poole did not suspect 
Coleridge’s opium-eating] until long after it 
had berame a habit. La this regard he was 
no more than abreast of Cottle, who did 
not realise the truth until about 1814; and 
Southey, who cannot have known it. 
when Coleridge left England for Malta. 
This does not show that (^leridge practised 
any concealment. The simple and obvious 
truth is that he made no disguise what¬ 
ever of his constant use of the Kendal 
Black Drug. I am quite satisfied that he need 
not have practised deceit in the moderate or 
even immoderate use of that nostrum. In a 
cottage not far from Greta Hall I recently 
came upon a magazine of the period, pub¬ 
lished, I think, in Kendal; and it contained in 
conspicuous type an article on the many 
virtues of the Lancaster Black Drop, with a 
full account of its ingredients and the best 
method of home manufacture. Clearly the 
pernicious drug held the place of linseed tea 
or Spanish juice in the homes of the Cam¬ 
brian peasantry. We know that Coleridge 
recommended it on every side and for nearly 
every ailment. Ho wonder if he were the 
first to realise how fatal was the habit which 
the constant use of it had fostered. 

But the chief interest of this book for me 
is in the picture it presents of a friendship 
between two men. Mrs. Sandford says truly 
that Tom Poole had the gift and faculty of 
friendship. Coleridge had it in no Im a 
degree; and I do not know where I would 
look in literature of any kind for a more 
beautiful and touching example of the affec¬ 
tion of man for man. Certain of the letters 
here printed do indeed convey a suggestion of 
affeototion; but making allowanoe for the 
manifest difference of the language of yester¬ 
day and to-day, I doubt if there was any 
conscious excess on either side. Itisamuring 
to think what high sport some of these letters 
must afford to certiw nimble little witlings 
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wbp miiUkp waggery for b^noqr wH tliink 
they are laughing when they are trying to 
grin, 

“ My Dearest Friend,” writea Poole —" the 
friend held dearest by me —I say it thinkingly <— 
and say it as a full answer to the first part of 
your interesting letter. By you, Coleridge, ! 
will always stand, in sickness and health, in 
prosperity and misfortune; nay, in the worst 
of sdl misfortunes, in vice ... if vice should 
ever taunt thee ■>but it cannot,” 

VeU, there is not much like it nowadays— 
more’s the pity! Friendship is a gift that 
wants the temperament of genius; and, when* 
ever you find a man of genius, you find the 
faculty of friendship developed beyond all 
the possibilities of mere friendliness. More 
than that, genius not only possesses the 
faculty of friendship, but inspires it; and the 
friends of a man of genius are often held to 
him with hooks of steel through all his 
fortunes, in spite of all his excesses, and not* 
withstanding bis whims and weaknesses. And, 
when genius was not quite so rare as It is 
now, the deep affectionate friendship of nian 
for man was so common a thing that it could 
be spoken of, written about, celebrated and 
sung, without the faintest fear either of the 
banter of the little wit or t^ sneer pf tl^ 
big sensualist. min Cam. 


27t4 Mlnuiry of tho CkrutUn Chwroh. By 
Oharlee Gknre. (Rivingtons.) I 

Ix this woih Mr. Goto states the case for the 
High Church view of the origin and functions 
of the Christian ministry, pnd does so with 
ability and learning, and with a moderation 
of tone tiiat almost disarms hostile criticism; 
just as Hr. Hatch, in his Bampton -Lectures 
of 1880, presented the other side with prob* 
ably not less learning and ability, and with an 
equal of candour and sweet reasonable* 
ness. The question, of course, is whether the 
three*fold n^stry was the creation of circum* 
stances (providentially ordered, if you like), 
after the pattern furnished by the many 
secular associations of the early centuries, 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons becoming 
gradually differentiated from one another; or 
was ab initio of divine institution, the bishops 
or presbyter-bishops alone taking the place 
of the apostles, and possessing the exclusive 
power of transmitting to others the mys* 
sterious infiuence or |^t by which the priest 
is enabled to perform his peculiar functions. 
The answer to this question is to be derived 
from documents, some of which are of doubtful 
or diluted authenticity; from inferences from 
what might be supposed to be the probabilities 
of the case or the intentions of the Founder of 
the Church; (md hrom general statements and 
allusions occurring here and there in the 
works of the eooleoastioal -writers of the first 
five centuries And the unprejudiced reader 
who shall consider the evidence laid before 
him in these two able works -will be very apt, 
I think, to conclude that, while there is 
certainly a great deal to be said on both sides, 
there is a decided want of any solid grounds 
on which to build a firm and consistent 
opinion. It is certain, for instance, that 
Iranaeus taught that the bishops were the 
successors of the aportles, and wielded 
their authority; but when we look for 
any definition of ikeir powers, or ask in 


what respect they differed from presbyters, 
we find ourselves very much in the dark. Dr. 
Hatch asserted (surely, rather rashly) that 
the view was actually later than the fifth 
century which maintains that “the bishops had 
also succeeded to the power of the apostles 
in the conferring of spmtual gifts,” and that 
they alone could ordain; and now Mr. Gore 
challenges the production of a single case in 
which ordination by a presbyter was allow¬ 
able. Such cases, indeed, have been alleged, 
that of Paphnutius being the most plausible; 
but Mr. Gore considers that this one will not 
bear examination, and on it he writes a special 
note, in which he shows that even laymen are 
often said to “ ordain” in the sense of appoint 
or get ordained. The case of the Alexandrian 
presbyterate mentioned by Jerome is fully 
discussed in his text. On the other hand, the 
position of the Bampton lecturer seems quite 
untenable in the face of such a passage as 
Mr. Gore quotes from Epiphanius, and which 
he refats to as “ his famous saying ”: “ That 
while presbyters could beget children to the 
church—by baptism; only bishops could 
beget fathers to the church— i.« , by ordina¬ 
tion.” 

Mr, Gore, having treated of the foundation 
of tne ohureh in an introductory chapter, and 
de^ed aqd expounded apostolic succession in 
ano^er, proceeds iu his ^d to set before us 
t^ witness of church history, beg^oing from 
Irenacuf, where the grouua is t»lerabiy firm 
under his feet, and tends to become firmer as 
he goes on. He then takes ns back to the 
origmal institution of tiie apostolate, and from 
that passes on to discuss the ministry in the 
apostolic and the sub-apostolic ages, finishing 
on with a short chapter of “ conclusions and 
applications.” The plan of the work seems 
excellent. It is obviously all-important to 
understand, in the first place, what exactly is 
claimed in the doctrine of apostolic succession, 
and what are the powers ascribed to bishops 
and presbyters which ordinary Christians do 
not possess; and here, as an humble layman, 
I must wish that the author had been even 
more explicit than he is. He seems to me to 
be very moderate in his doctrine. He 
repudiates sacerdotalism in the sense of 
vicarious action. He says he agrees with 
Dr. Liddon in thinking that the difference 
between olergy and laity is not a difference in 
kind, but in function. Still, 1 suppose he 
holds that when the eucharist is administered 
by an episcopally ordained presbyter some¬ 
thing takes place which does not take place 
when it is Mministered by anyone not so 
ordained. It so, it may be a question 
whether tkere is not here more than a mere 
difference in function. If not, the contro¬ 
versy seems a barren one, and the numerous 
ministers who now perform valid sacraments, 
though not standing, or claiming to stand, in 
the line of succession from the apostles, will 
scarcely feel oalled on to seek episcopid ordi¬ 
nation merely to satisfy an uncei^in toadition. 
Returning, however, to histerical ground, it 
was well to be shown first what the church 
actually was at a time when its organisation 
might be supposed to be complete, and ttien 
to be taken back to the Gospels, in order to 
see that this organisation must have been 
designed and established by the Founder of 
the Church. On this a priori ground the 
High Church case is strong. The difficulty is 


to connect the powers conferred on the tqyostles, 
historically and scientifically, with those after¬ 
wards claimed by the hishops, to the exclusion 
of the presbyters and deacons. 'Where is the 
evidence in Scripture that no ordination was 
valid unless performed by an apostle or one 
commissioned to act in his place? On the 
other band, is not the power of binding and 
loosing, i.e. of absolution, which was conferred 
on the apostles, claimed by every presbyter ? 
That several links are wanting in the chain of 
historical evidence is, indeed, obvious enough. 
Still, granting the Incarnation, granting the 
authenticity of all the New Testament books, 
granting that the apostles actually possessed 
the powers ascribed to them, and that the 
church is a supernatural institution—and all 
these points are here assumed—there can be 
no doubt that there is a good case for the 
high Anglican view; and Mr. Gore has 
certainly put it in a very plausible and 
attractive form. 

Bobsbi B. Dnmaioxn. 


Tht Caretr of Major Goorgt Broaifoot, C.B., 
in MghanUtan ani the Pmj'ab. By Major 
W. Broadfpot, R.E. (John Murray.) 

Thx here of this admirable and opportune 
biography distinguished himself in ^ first 
Afghan War, and, after holding an important 
peUtioal post during the troubles that led 
to onr ocdlisien witii the Sikhs, was killed 
^ the battle of Firossbah, Shortly before 
the eutbraak at Kabul ha had b^ sent 
down to Jelalabad with a company of sappers. 
The murder of Alexander Burnes, with whom 
perished Broadfoot’s brother James, the siege 
of the British oantonment, the negooiations 
with Akbar Khan, the treacherous slaughter 
of Maonaghten, and General Elplunstone’s ill- 
judged surrender, are matters of well-known 
history; but the letters and documents now 
published vrith the Lite of George Broadfoot 
put a new colour on the current account of the 
heroic defence of Jelalabad. Brigadier Sale 
was for making terms with the enemy; but 
Broadfoot, now Garrison-Engineer, would not 
hear of it. He bad foreseen that surrender at 
Kabul would mean disaster and disgrace. 

“The General [Efiphinstone],” he vrrites in 
December, 1841, “urges the Envoy [Mao¬ 
naghten] to capitulate. It would be insanity 
to do so; they would inveigle our troops into 
the passes, and, on the horses dying of hunger 
and oold, would attack them, seize the guns, 

I and starve or massacre the men.” 

This prophecy was fulfilled almost to a word, 
and only one man straggled into Jelalabad to 
tell the tale. But there and at Kandahar, 
thanks to the determinatiw of Broadfoot at 
one place, and of General Nott and Major 
(now Sir Henry) Rawlinson, at the other, the 
English stubbornly held out. At Jelalabad 
the praise was due to Broadfoot, aloaest, 
not entirely. “AU I fear,” he wrote, “is 
panic in our leaders, and consequently in our 
troops. We are strong if that be kept off— 
strong enough to do great deeds.” But this 
feeling of confidence was not generally shared. 
Sir j^bert Sale, brave soldier as he was, 
inclined to a policy of capitulation. He bad 
all but resolved to ne^ciate with the enemy 
for a safe retreat to the Foz^ab. Broadfoot 
said—and he put it forcibly: retreat if you 
like, but not in accordance with tcroui made 
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with the Alghepi. The garriBon, he main¬ 
tained, cottld hold ont till relieved; bat if a 
retreat was still deemed necessary, let it fight 
its way bark to India. There were hot 
debates in the connoil of war, and General 
Sale used strong language about Broadf^t’s 
obstinacy. Nevertheless the engineer's views 
ultimately prevailed, though Sale stilly con¬ 
tinued to think and ssy openly that capitula¬ 
tion would have been the wiser course. It is 
worth while quoting Broadfoot’s views on the 
general aspect of our Afghan policy. He 
maintained that having advance so far in 
Afghanistan we ought to stop there. 

“Xeoede feom the country,” he wrote, “we 
never can, or the Afghan Government must 
cease to be in our interests or even neutral. 
We must regard Afghanistan as a fortress to be 
held for the security of India; a certain expense 
indeed, but an inevitable one.” 

Passive meatures in India, he considered, 
would be AS dangerous as th^ proved in 
Kabul, and for (he same reason. Oar army 
was weak in numbers, and it was only by 
mml strength we coi^ hepe tq ev^come 
ear enemiee. “ T^r ef our fcrtvQe t«d 
owstwt iHceess. as well M of «ur daniifi 
must unnor* end disunite them." 

Aftas the elose of the Afghen w«r, Bread, 
feel WAS lasted te civil duty in Bower 
Burma, being selected by Sir Henry 
Hardiqge, the QovenorrQcueral, for the 
Comnaisaioqership of Tenassarim. But he 
wea presently required fop more arduous 
work on the Sikh frontier. In August, 1844, 
he wes appointed Agent to the Goveroor- 
Qener^ there, in sucoesaion to Colonel Bioh- 
mond. Thing# in the Punjab had been going 
from bad to worse. Maharaja Sher Singh, 
one of Banjit'a reputed sons, was murdered 
in September, 1843; and after one or two 
plote end oounterplote end e supcestioo of 
massacres Dhulip Singh, a boy of nine 
was proolaimcd Maharaja. The new Britiah 
Agent had not been many weeka at 
hia poat before the sitnation began to 
develop. The Sikh Minuter Begent was 
striving to destroy the power and influence 
of the chiefs and to bring the army 
hack to a proper tense of diseipune. All his 
plans weie frustrated, and a collision with 
the Indian government was precipiteted by 
the oapriee end daring of a young and 
beautiful woman, the mother of Dhulip Siagh> 
Jind Kawer. daughter of a Sikh trooper, was a 
notable ehuacter. Hearing that she was 
well faypored, Banjit had sent for her to be 
added to the list of his wives. The royal 
reprobate bed sixteen wives and any number 
of slave gwla in his harem; but he wes never 
blessed with more than one son, legitimata or 
UlegitimAtAi end this one perished after a 
brief but stormy reign of a few month#. 
Baojit Singh’s oourt was an earthly hsU 
of iniquity: imd the young Sikh beauty, 
Dholip's nether, soon eoUpsed sU the others 
in the open reekleisness of her conduct. 
Before long she gave birth to a son, the 
Dhulip Singh who was recently an English 
squire, wod is now posing in Paris as the im- 
puoabls foe of SagUad. Who his real father 
was it doubtful. Baojit, as already stated, 
sever had but one sou; but be was qui^ 
re^y te soknowledge ss many children as his 
wifN were pleased to present him with. At 
•ny new addition to hu reputed familyi t^ 


cynioal monarch would calmly inquire, 
Whence this mysterious stroke of fortimef 
To return, however, to the state of things 
when Broadfoot was posted to the north¬ 
west frontier. The lad Dhulip Singh waa 
titular Maharaja, but the government waa 
in the hands of the Minister Bogent. The 
still young and heantifnl Ban! Jind Kawar 
now allied herself with the army, and the 
Minuter was slain. In describing the evente 
that led immediately to the flrat Sikh war, 
writers have differed on one m two matwial 
points. It has been said on the one hand 
that Sir Henry Hardinge and his lientenaat, 
George Broadfoot, were eager to hasten 
on the straggle; and on the other 
hand that, when the Sikh army at last 
crossed the Sutlej, the government of 
India was found unprepared. Neither of 
these charges is well founded. Sir Hcpry 
Hardinge, the Governor-General, said plainly 
that forbearaace weald be oanied te the 
ntmest limit compatible with safety; bqt at 
the same time a large foaee was quietly and 
nnestentatbusly posted m the nerthpwest 
frontier. Broadfoot, meanwhile, was partiou- 
latly oarefnl te deprecate anything that might 
be constnud as provoeatien. There wni ne 
need, he said, for mure precaution en nur 
frontier than was nvoeitavy at aU times with 
ineh neighhoura. We could be perfectly 
vigUaut without oiiher oho via g or fooling 
fear. The difficulty wap that there wee no 
one who cenld control the Sikhirnue one with 
whom we could hope to oome to an under¬ 
standing. After the murder of the MiuUter 
Begent, the administration was carried on by 
a council composed of military chiefs and one 
or two old servants of the state. The council 
debated everything with the young Btni. whe 
would scold them from behind her eurtnin. 
At length the crash came. The Bmi bad 
dene all she could to maintain her influemm 
over the soldiers. In spite of the sonndal it 
caused, she would receive them unveiled- 
One od the brigades promised to oonflrm her 
in the government of the kingdom provided 
she would move into their camp and let them 
see her face whenever they wished. Yet they 
recommended her, if sbe dUUked scUtude, to 
umrry again, instead of disgracing the Sikh 
name by her gallantries. 6he, on her eide, 
abue^ them in the vilest terms. Then she 
took to rcrilewing the troops, unveiled and 
dressed as a dancing girl; and the soldiers 
would sometimes hold her horse’s bridle aud 
expostulate with her on her misconduct, bid¬ 
ding hm behave nacre decently nr they would 
no wger revere her as the mother of all the 
8iklu. TMs aUtn nf things could not last. 
The yonag Ban! saw that as long as tha anmy 
was all-powerful she could only be a cy^r 
herself; and she then oonceived the desperate 
expedient of indneing the troops to cross the 
Sutlej, hoping they might he annihilated by 
tha Englifb. The army was ready to fall 
into the mare; and, at a solemn meeting held 
at Banjit’s tond), its leaden pigged them¬ 
selves to punish the Britiah. By September 
11, 1844, the hulk of the Sikh host 
had oroa^ the Sutlej; and the first 
battle was fought at Madkhi on December 18. 
Brosydfoot’s energy in collecting supplies had 
enabled our foroes to make a rapid march to 
the front from Meerut. The Governor-General 
had asked the Commissariat how long it would 


take tc collect snppUes for ten thousand men. 
The answes was that it might possibly be 
done in six weeks. “ It must he done,’’ Sir 
Henry cried, “ in five days ” ; and, taming to 
Broadfemt, he said “You must do it.” “ It 
is rather sharp work,” Broadfoot answered, 
“but it shall be done.” The Governor- 
General had gone to the right man. It was 
Major George Broadfoot, Sir Bobert Feel told 
the House of Commons, who was Commissary- 
General of the Army of the Sutlej. Tne 
battles of Mudkhi and Firczihah have been 
described, perhaps, often enough. lu the 
second actum Broadfoot Inst his Ufe. He had 
been hurled from his horse by a shot, bat in- 
suted on mounting ngain, only to fall mortally 
wounded a few minutes afterwards. 

So perished in the field of battle the friend 
of Havelock and Colin Maokenzie. He had 
already^ given abundant proof uf a capacity 
for high aohievement. The defence of 
Jelalabad »ad the prsperntiona made tn r^el 
tite Sikh iavasion, as well an fhe gallantry ho 
was always displsf^ in action, form a reooid 
of which any cpldiar might he proud. It was 
a t>«ditien with ^ Afghans that the (landed 
aheats cf his two brethm^^-alaiii, the one at 
Faewandem, and the ether, with Buians, at 
Kabul—hovered ovey Bre<rift>9t’s swoifi and 
added might te evp*y »t»<?ka- Neither en¬ 
dowed with unuenai etrength nor speelaiiy 
skilled as a sirordsman, he vs* behaved to be 
invulnerable- A tvothar offloer ashed him 
bow it was ha alwe^e oa<ue off best in single 
eombat- It was quite simple, Broadfoot 
answered- “ When two men fight one alwi^s 
funks befmre the other, end gets killed- I am 
never that one-” Qf Brosdfoot’e shore in the 
defence of Jelalabad, Sir Henry Purand 
writes: “ Thus, the firmnass of one man, and 
he nearly the junior i» the ceuneil of war, 
preserved his country’s arm* from snffering 
another deep aud disgracafal blew.” Nor is 
there the least dnnbt that, bad Brosdfoot 
lived, he would Imve added still more to his 
reputation* It waa hie death that opened the 
way to the rise of the lAwrsncei. Certain 
as we may feel that Henry and fobnPawrence 
would have distinguished themselves in any 
capacity, it is equally eerfaiu that George 
Braadfoot would navmr have baen outstripped. 

Brarsnn 'W’hxslku. 


raxauFi on inn alts. 

J)i« Alp 0 ». Handbneh der gesammten 
Alpenkunde. Yon Prof. Dr. F. Umlauft. 
Mit 96 Ulustratiooen, 16 Ksrten im Texte, 
eiaer grossen physikaliaohms Karte der 
Alpen, einer geeleglaciien TJebarsiohtskarte, 
einer Hohens^ehteakarte, eiaer Karte der 
Fluisgebeite nod mner Straasen- and Eisen- 
bahnkarte der Alpen. (Wien: Hartleben, 
18s7. 11 Marks.) 

7%t Alpt. By Prof. Umlauft, Pfi.D. Trans¬ 
lated Louisa Brough. With 110 
Illustrations. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
95s.) 

Ic is hardly possible, exo^ by direct and 
oonstent referenee to Dr. Umlanft’s original 
volume, to oritioisa the unfortunate and 
mutriated travesty of hie work which has 
appeared in England, without doing |^t 
iejustioe to a laborious aud metbodioal writer, 
who, if he )• not altogether master of his 
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sabject, hu amaned and airanged a quantity 
of scattered materials and statiraos, and pro- 
dnoed a really ralnable irork of reference, 
fairly illnstrated, and excellently provided 
with maps. We begin our comparison with 
those external features which first catch 
the purchaser’s eye. The English volume has 
a gay snowfield on its back and cover, 
and large type. But here its advantage 
ends. The Vienna volume contains an 
excdlent physical map of the Alps, con. 
stmoted to illustrate their groups as de¬ 
scribed in the text. For this the English 
book substitutes a map constructed with no 
reference to the text, in which we are 
ashamed to see the exploded old fiction of 
Mont I(6ran served up once more. Three 
other maps—^those of river basinB, means of 
communication, and a contoured physical 
map—are omitted. To allow of larger type, 
the most useful lists of authorities in the 
footnotes and almost all the statistics and 
more serious historical notices of scientific 
disouBsionB have had to be left out. The 
translator, it is true, is good enough to assure 
us that “ nothing of im^rtanoe or of special 
interest has been omitted.” We shall endea¬ 
vour to show cause why her judgment should 
be received with reserve. 

But first let us, in passing, point out certain 
errors for which Dr. Umlauft hioiself is 
responsible. The annexation of Mont Blanc 
to the Oiaian Ali>s is a bold step for which, 
however, there is much to be ssid. But 
what wicked climber has induced the pro¬ 
fessor to believe that it is possible to recog¬ 
nise from Mont Blanc the mediterranean, the 
lakes of Garda and Constance, and the 
spire [the translator characteristioally writes 
“spires”] of Strassbnrg? To call the 
inhabitants of Canton Freiburg “ Dentsohen 
nnd Franzosen” is surely a loose use of 
language. Is there no Prof. Freeman in 
Germany to look after Burgundian interests ? 
The habitat of the houquttin is wrongly given as 
the Yalaiaan Alps. In the list of waterfalls, the 
noble cascade of the Berio and the numerous 
falls of Yal di Genova in the Adamello group 
are omitted, la the chapter on Alpine roads, 
the historically important Col de I’ArgentiSre 
and the Col de Galibier, second in height 
only to the Stelvio among Alpine carriage 
roa^, are left out, and the Little St. Bernard 
is called “ beschwerlich.” Dr. Dmlauft 
derives his knowledge of the Caucasus from 
Dr. M. Wagner, which is pretty much as if 
he quoted Archdeacon Coxe on the Central 
Alps; and consequently the pains he has 
taken to compare the Alpine and Caucasian 
chains are for the most part thrown away. 

We ^ have picked these holes at random. 
We might find a few more of the some sort. 
But the Geiman work, taken as a whole, is 
sound of its kind; careful, discriminating, posi¬ 
tive when it is possible to be so, judicial when 
confiicting theories have to be balanced, and 
weU stocked with statistics and references in 
their pro^r place. Whether, so far as the 
topogrspuoal chapters—about half tiie book 
—are concerned, it is of the right k^d, may be 
left an oran question. For English readers we 
believe this minute local detail to be unsuit¬ 
able. It has the faults of a catalogue without 
the merits of an index. It is wearisome to 
read, and inconvenient to consult. But 
lit^rarv digwition* differ strangely in different 


nations, and in Germany they have no fear of 
toughness. 

The obvious course, it would seem, for a 
j ndicious translator and adaptor was to lighten 
the topographical chapters, especially as 
regards i^e less importuit portions of the 
Austrian Alps—^to which, despite an obvious 
intention to be fair. Dr. Umlanft and his 
illustrators have been unable to resist giving 
an undue share of notice—and to make the 
most of the more general and scientific portion 
of the work. What has been done is to increase 
the proportion of the topography to the rest of 
the work from less to more ^an one half, to 
omit the valuable tables, footnotes, and 
references, and to curtail the physical discus- 
sions. The sins of commission are more difficult 
to deal with summarily. De Saussure never 
described the actual top of Uont Blanc as a 
“jagged ridge.” The F16gere is not “a 
mountain” with “a ridge,” nor is it “ten 
miles north ” of Chamonix. The Col de la 
Seigne is not south, nor the “HontCramont.” 
(Dr. Umlauft is responsible for the pleonasm), 
east of the A116s Blanche. The Her de Glace 
is not “ nearly twenty-five miles long,” but 
nine; nor are the Grands Uulets “ two miles 
long.” The Bhone glacier is made “over 
twenty miles long.” The Forno glacier, in 
the Orteler group is made “ no less than fifteen 
and a half miles long and nearly fifteen 
broad ” The following sentences are quaint: 
“ On this peninsula [Bermio] the Boman poet 
CatnlluB retired to sing his elegies, and at a 
later period Charlemagne and the mighty race 
of Hohenstaufieu held communion with nature 
in this lovely spot.” “The breadth of the 
Eastern Alps is not quite 112 square miles.” 
“Notwithstanding its enormous height the 
(E'-zthaler Femer has no central mass.” 
“Alter Eisseen” is translated “old frozen 
lakes ”; Qipfel-grat, really a “ summit ridge,” 
as a “ridge of peaks.” The statement that 
from Mont Blanc to the coast at Nice 
tarns are wanting shows that large-scale 
maps of the Maritime Alps have not been 
referred to. Here is a sentence for the un¬ 
fortunate student (p. 360): 

“The characteristica and varieties of form in 
the longitudinal contour of the valley must now 
bo oonsiderered. These are the origin, or head 
of _ the valley, the fall of the valley, the 
height of the valley, and the direction of 
the valley. The head of the valley is the 
highest part and the furthest removed 
from its month. It lies at the foot of what 
Sonklar calls the back-slope {Hintergtihiinge) of 
the valley, which closes it at its upper end. 
The form of the back-slope is very vatud; some¬ 
times it is a narrow channel, which occurs 
where two defiles unite at a very sharp angle, 
and as it were cover the baok-slope, and some¬ 
times it is simply a trough.” 

A “ back-slope ” which occurs as a “ narrow 
channel ” and is “ covered ” by two deUes! 
Two pages on “ Werden jedoch die 
Structurfiachen des Gebtrges von der Thal- 
richtung schief oder senkreoht geschnitten,” 
is translated, “ If the rooks on the surface are 
cut off either obliquely or vertically from the 
dirration of the valley.” Lakes are said to 
“ disperse into damp, dirty meadows.” [Diere 
are touches here and ^ere which make 
us doubt if the translator has ever seen the 
Alps at all: t.g., the rosebushes, meaning 
Alpine rhododendrons on p. 471, and the snt^ 
s<‘qaent sentences relating to the same plant 


on p. 474, the reference to a waterfall “ in the 
Sixt Yalley at Chamonix,” the failure to 
give any hint that the glacier grotto figured on 
p. 464 is artificial, and the statement that Piz 
Bernina was first climbed “ from Coaz ” 
Snowing by experience the labour of 
rendering scientific tmtises from German into 
English, we should not have been disposed 
to be severe on Dr. Umlautt’s translator 
had she shown csre in simple matters, 
where there was no excuse for error. But 
we feel bound to protest, with what force 
we can, against the issue in a costly and pre¬ 
tentious form of letterpress which teems with 
blunders that could not have escaped any 
competent revision. The work in its present 
form is an outrage on the patience and ths 
purses of English readers and students. 

DoUOtlS W. FaBSHPIBLD. 


“Epochs of Church History .”—The Ptpes 

and the Mohenetau/en, By Ugo Balzani. 

(Longmans.) I 

Thi period of one hundred and thirty years 
(1138 1268) covered by M. Balzani’s study 
is not only one of the most picturesque 
and dramatic pages of history, but is also one 
of the most important for the proper appre¬ 
ciation of what the empire and the papacy 
meant to each other and to the world at the 
close of the Middle Ages, when the power of 
the one was declining and the power of the 
other was in the ascendant. Tbe house of 
Franconia had been worsted by the papacy, 
and its rebuff was made patent in Henry’s 
submission at Canossa, and by the settlement 
of the disputes about investitures in tbe Con¬ 
cordat of Worms. 

M. Balzsni’s book shows us how the 
next imperial House, the Hohenstaufen of 
Swabia, likewise spent their power and their 
ability in an endless straggle with the Popes; 
and how, after many vicissitudes of fortune, 
their lives were crushed and extinguished at 
Benevento and Tagliacozzo. The histoiy of 
tbe house of Hohenstaufen is as dramatic a 
tale as can be found in the annalsof a royal line; 
and the picturesquenessof the story is infinitely 
heightened by the character of the men who 
took part in the tragedy. We find a series of 
figures as striking, as admirable, as attractive, 
as those of Frederick Barbarosi^ Henry YL, 
Frederick II., Manfred, and Conradin opposed 
to pontiffs as strong, as single min^, as 
determined as Hadrian lY., Alexander III, 
Innocent III., uid Gregory IX. The 
prowem of Hohen^nfen showed itself in 
Frederick I., the indomitable warrior, who 
found a soldier’s grave among the sands of 
Antioch. The statesmanship of the race was 
apparent in the riiort but fmitinl reign of 
Henry YI., and even more so in the long and 
intricate reign of his great son Frederick II. 
The culture of the race was displayed at the 
court of Frederick in Sicily, where his sou 
Enzo was bred a poet no less than a soldier. 
The traged]^ and pathos of the race is 
summed up in the brilliant career and noble 
end of Manfred. “Dead is Manfred! dead 
is Manfred! 0 king Manfred! we did not 
know thee alive, and now we bewail thy 
death.” The old chronicler, though hostile 
in politics, cannot resist the contagion of 
popular sympathy with the last bright scion 
of so grand a house, “ fallen cold and dead.” 
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Nor is the importanoe ot the period inferior 
to iti piotnresqaeneM. Under the Eohen* 
itaufen, the straggle between the empire and 
the papacy enteied upon a new phase and be> 
oamemorecomplioated. Hitherto this straggle, 
it has been justly remarked, had presented 
more or leas the oharacteristios of a family 
quarrel between the two heads of one house¬ 
hold. But now some of the sons of this family, 
the eommunes oi North Italy to wit, had grown 
up, become almost independent, rc^y to take 
thwr own line in the quarrel, solely guided 
by a desire for their own liberty, and 
ready to side now with the emperor, now 
the wpe, as one or the other menaced 
their freedom more nearly. Feudalism was 
in dissolution in Italy; and, though the 
system was still vigorous north of the Alps, 
it never was a system well suited for invasion, 
or for operations in a foreign country. The 
consequence was that the emperor seldom 
commanded a great force in Italy. He could 
not prevent his German army from dwindling 
away as this or that great feudatory left the 
imperial camp to attend to his private in- 
teiests at home; nor could he raue a power¬ 
ful Italian army among a ^^le so infinitely 
subdivided in aim as the Itauans, who oared 
not one jot for the emperor except as the 
embodiment of an idea which thej would 
never permit to interfere with theu actual 
intmrests. Hence the need for the emperor 
to hold some portion of Italy upon a twnre 
more personal and intimate than that of 
suzerain. This object appeared to be achieved 
when Henry married (instance, the heiress 
of the Hantovilles, and brought with her the 
kingdom of Sicily as dower into the private 
possession of the Hohenstaufen. But this 
possession of Sicily did not bring to the 
Hohenstaufen the strength they sought. It 
entaUed three consequences fatal to their 
house. In the first place it brought the 
pope and the emperor into collision not over 
spuitualities but over temporalities; for the 
pope daimed to be suzerain of Sicily, he 
nmintained that the kingdom was a fief whose 
investiture lay with bun, that the Hohen¬ 
staufen, as kings ot Sicily, were his vassals. 
Again, the emperor, holding that Sicily was his 
basis tor the proper reduction of Italy, was 
often detained there to the injury ot his in- 
terests in Germany. And, finally, Sicily was 
the immediate reason which made the pope 
summon Charles of Anjou to his aid to d^ 
the deathblow to the house ot Hohenstaufen, 
and to inaugurate that fatal policy of inviting 
foreign interference in the afioirs of Italy. 

We hear little or nothing about the fourth 
Crusade in M. Balzani’s book; but he, 
perhaps, fairly considered that this episode 
lay outside his subject. The account ot the 
great Peace of Venice is very well condensed, 
following Bomnddus for the most part. On 
p. 37 the author, speaking of the coronation 
of Frederick I. in St. Peter’s, says “under 
the domed roof the cheers of the Germans 
echoed like thunder.’’ We do not believe that 
old Sb Peter’s had any domes. 

It is to be regretted that the author 
has not added to his close-packed and valuable 
little book a chapter containing an estimate 
of what the empire and the papacy gained 
and lost respectively daring the reign of the 
Hohenstaufens, what ohwges had taken 
place in their relative positions^ a^d how 


each stood to the world at large at the close 
of that period. Some such estimato appears 
to us essential in an essay which is in rmdity 
one of a series of studies in Church history. 

We are glad to see that M. Balzani 
promises us a larger and more detailed work 
on the same subjeot 

HoBario F. Bsowir. 
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B*uim Sachs. By Amy Levy. (Haomillan.) 
A Stiff-tuehsd Qsnsratwn. By L. B. Walford. 

In 3 vols. (Blackwood.) 

A Bangsrous CaUpaio. By D. Christie 

Murray and Henry Murray. (Longmans.) 
Cyril. By Geoffrey Drage. (W. H. Allen.) 
Bsstitution. By Anne Beale. In 3 vols. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Omsh Anus's Hospital. By A. T. Schofield, 

M.D. (Sonnensohein.) 

Xhs Queen’s Token. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

(Spencer Blackett) 

Sir John's Ward. By Jane H. Jamieson. 

(Bdinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

Seuben Sachs is a novel exclusively desorip- 
tive of Jewish life, written by a lady who, at 
least by birth, is a member ef that community. 
In this respect the book is, as a novel, per¬ 
haps unique; for the occasional portraiture of 
. Hebrew personalities or customs that occnrs 
in the works ot Bisraeli, George Eliot, and 
other writers ot fiction, may have successfully 
iUnstrated prominent types of character or 
notable tribal peculiarities, but is in no way 
an exposition of the day-to-day life of a 
people of whom the outside world is permitted 
to know but little. It must be confessed 
that the glimpse of the social rigims peculiar 
to the children of Israel which is here un¬ 
veiled to us is far from prepossessing. Miss 
Levy gives one the impression ot having laid 
bare the failings ot her people with a rather 
merciless^ hand, assuming, perhaps, by right 
of kinship a freedom of description which 
might be resented as “flat perjury’’ it in¬ 
dulged in by an nnprivileged Gentile. The 
novel, appears, however, to have a purpose 
quite dis^ot from the mere gratification of 
iOien curiosity. Reuben Sachs, the hero, is a 
man who, after enjoying all the opportunities 
ot culture afforded by l&glish institutions, as 
embodied in Oxford, the Inns of Court, and 
the House of Conunons, nevertheless remains 
the slave of inherited instincts, and deliber¬ 
ately breaks away from the grand passion ot 
his life from mercenary or ambitious motives. 
Herein seems to be intended a moral and a 
warning. Miss Levy is apparently conscious 
of a certain soullessness and absence of 
ennobling ideals in the national character, 
and deplores her kinsmen’s sordid devotion to 
material interests and lack of any yearning 
for a higher life. The book, though crude in 
parts, is, on the whole, cleverly written; and 
we shall be glad to see farther revel^ons 
from the same pen. 

A Stijf-nseksd Generation represents, in its 
early part, a struggle between Lady Caroline 
Lisoard, a woman ot masterful and strong- 
willed nature, and her eldest daughter Ros^ 
mond, a young woman of eighteen, equally 


strong-willed and somewhat emaneipie. The 
family entertain a design of marrying the 
latter to her conrin, Lord Hartland; but in- 
ju^oious tactics on the part ot the mother 
drive her, in mere spirit of opposition, into an 
engagement, of whioh she afterwards bitterly 
repents, with Major Gilbert, a brave officer, 
but a man of rather plebeian manners. It 
this were a first venture in fiction the manifold 
excellences of the book would call for some 
words ot commendation, which are scarcely 
necessary in the case ot so wdl approved a 
writer os Mrs. Walford. Compared with some 
of that lady’s previous penormanoes, the 
preset novel is, to say the truth, a little dis¬ 
appointing. With Major Gilbert, a freux 
ehcvdier and noble-minded fellow, one can 
scarcely associate the free-and-easy, thick- 
skinned vulgarity with whioh the writer 
accredits hm; and Lord Hartiand, who 
ultimately marries Rosamond, is rather un¬ 
interesting, and just a little bit of a prig. 


Mr. David Christie Murray’s productive 
powers in the way of fiction writing seem in¬ 
exhaustible. We can call to mind some hsH- 
score of works that have issued from his pen 
during the past two or three years, and now 
he appears in the oharacter ot joint-author 
with Ifo. Henry Murray. A Dangerous Cats- 
paw, whioh is the result of their united 
labours, is, in regard to descriptive power and 
dramatic effectiveness at least, equal to Mr. 
Christie Murray’s best known writings; but, 
in poink of mere quantity, the book is so 
short that one can hardly understand how the 
aid of a coUaborateur could have been needed. 
It is a tale of a burglary, committed, not by 
any professional cracksman, but by Mr. 
Wyncott Esden, a gentleman of good birth, 
education, and abUities, and holding an 
assured position at the bar, but dissolute in 
habits, shaky as regards moral principle, and 
deeply involved in debt. He appropriates a 
case of jewels, the property of a ^otoh heiress 
who is staying in the same house as himself, 
and to whom he has been paying his addresses. 
It is not his intention to Ml these jewels, but 
merely to utilise the reward that will, 
probably, be offered for their recovery for the 
purpose of meeting a bill for £150 juirt falling 
due. The balance of the reward he will, he 
tells himself, return at once anonymously, and 
the £150 also in course of time. Yiewed 
in the light of these equitable intentions, his 
proceeding appears to him to be raised above 
the level of a vulgar theft, and to assume the 
comparatively harmless complexion of a mere 
borrowing transaction. The picture presented 
by the authors of this man’s various mental 
attitudes, from the first oommiasion of the 
crime until the terrible moment of final 
exposure, is an attractive feature of the book 
and saves it from ranking as a mere Scotland- 
Yard episode. 

Cyril, written by a scholar and intelligent 
thinker, is a work in one volume of nearly 
800 closely printed pages, ends tragically, 
and bristles mm cover to cover with politum 
speoulations. The principal characters are 
Evelyn Grey, a young English barrister, and 
Yiera Galitzine, a Russian princess of revo¬ 
lutionary tendencies. Evelyn’s brother, 
Cyril, from whom the sto^ times its name, 
plays only a minor part in its pages. Uie 
writer appears to be a vigorous armchair 
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politician, and pocaesgea tmitb oI a pronounoed 
kind as to the proper conduct of national 
affairs. In default of space and inclination 
to pass judgment on these views, or to run 
the risk of offending the author by erroneously 
<• dubbing him Whig or damning him Tory,” 
the book may be diraoimed with a brief inti* 
mation that readers who foresee in the near 
distanoe the didntegration of the British 
Empire, or who regard the Bussian Bear as 
the future tyrant of Christendom, will find 
much in the pessimism of these petgea with 
which their disturbed souls can sympathise. 
It may be well, perhaps, to remind Mr. 
Drage, in case he should be contemplating 
another work of the same kind, that an 
eclectic system of politics is the easiest thing 
in the world to manufacture. 

Bettitution is a book that recalls to 
memory the old-fashioned religious novel of 
fifty years ago. The sectarian and contro¬ 
versial matter, however, which was usually 
charaoterutio of this class of fiction, is happily 
excluded in the present case. It would 
scarcely be possible to deicribe the story as 
being a particularly lively one; but to the 
healthy and earnest sentiment which pervades 
it no sort of exception can be taken. It may 
safely be recommended as an excellent book 
for Sunday reading. 

The man who writes a “novel with a pur¬ 
pose ” has at least this much in his favour, 
that, if the purpose be a good one, it will 
pro tanto disarm hostile criticism. On the 
other hand, it is confessedly difficult for any 
but a man of exceptional genius to write suc¬ 
cessfully in this line. The artist is too apt 
to become lost in the lecturer or the partisan; 
and when, as in the present instance, a moral 
is not only intended to be conveyed by the 
work as a whole, but is industriously thrust 
upon one in the course of every five or six 
pages, the most patient reader not unfre- 
quently becomes restive under the infliction. 
Quttn Anne'i Motpital is a temperance lecture 
disguised as a work of fiction. The intention 
is an admirable one, bnt not altogether original. 
It was the prize tale entitled Danelury Howt 
that first brought the late Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
talents as a writer into notice some thirty or 
forty years ago. The lady novelist, however, 
if we remember rightly, avoided debatable 
ground, and employed all her power* upon 
highly realistic descriptions of delirium tremene 
and other maladies incidental to alcoholism. 
Hr. Schofield, on the other hand, entering 
the field as an avowed advocate of the total 
abstinence propaganda, is himself open to an 
imputation of inrempManoe—of another kind 
—UL maintaining a thenry which has certainly 
not as yet met tnth universal acceptance, and 
provokes a contest vfhere all should be 
harmony. It would have been Well also, 
in other questisas besides this, if the 
writer had exptened himseti with greater 
moderation. Omuideriag the gravity of t^ 
questions relative to the distribution of the 
national wealth, there is a sort of smug 
Pharisaism in asking of a young man as 
“ degrading himself ” (p. 92) by attending a 
Sooialiat meeting. The view maintained 
throughout that brewers are morally guilty 
of the misery and orime resnlting from intem- 
perailoe would be offensive it it Were not puerile. 
Puerile riso is the suggested remedy—though 


an isolated instance in faet, and another in 
fiction, may be quoted in its support— 
that brewers should acknowledge, as a body, 
their evil ways, and forthwith turn the pnbUo 
houses owned by them into coffee palaces en 
m<uM, As regards the characters and plot of 
the story, little need be said. The denouement 
is certainly an unexpected one, and of a 
nature to jar disagreeably on the nerves of 
some people. There are several slips of 
g^mmar and spelling, eg., “Why do you 
listen like that to old Bones for?” (p. 15), 
“squallor” (p. 354)y “practise” im 

“ practice ” (p. 338), &c. 

Mr. Spencer Blackett’s select shilling series 
it announced as being restricted to works by 
popular authors; and, as it includes such 
names as those of Miss Braddon, Bret Harte, 
F. W Eobinson, &c., the purchaser of one of 
these volumes may feel assured of obtaining 
his money’s worth, at all events in regard to 
quality. Mrs. Cashel Hoey is excellently 
qualified by her linguistic and antiquarian 
attainments for the task of writing a 
historical novel; and in The Queen'» Token, 
a short but interesting tale of treasure 
trove, founded on a romantic tradition con¬ 
nected with Mary Queen of Scots, we have a 
thoroughly enjoyable book. The story is a 
rather sombre and pathetic one, pervaded 
throughout the earlier chapters by all the 
reverential solemnity that attaches to scenes 
of cloister life, and saddened by a tale of dis¬ 
appointed love at the close. 

Those who have read Tht Laird'e Secret —an 
earlier work by the same hand—will find in 
Sir John'e Ward all the freshness and graphic 
power which distinguished the writer’s first 
effort; the scenery and characters, moreover, 
which form the subject of description, are of 
a precisely similar kind. It is the autobio¬ 
graphy, from infancy to marriage, of Alicia, 
heiress of Qladdiswoode, Who, on the death of 
her father, a convert to the Eoman Catholic 
faith, had been carried away secretly by her 
Protestant mother and placed in charge of a 
trustworthy Scotch peasant woman, in order 
to evade the provisions of a will which would 
have placed the child under the care of 
Catholic priests until ber eighteenth birthday. 
The book modestly claims to be merely “ a 
quiet chronicle of country life”; but the 
incidents, if homely, are told with a lightness 
and liveliness that are Wanting in many more 
pretentious works. 

JoHsr Baeeow Allex. 


CUMBBT LITERATURE. 

Poole's Index to Periodical Litercdure. The 
first supplement from January 1, 1882, to 
January 1, 1887. By William Frederick Poole 
and Wilh'am I. Fletcher. fTriibner.) The 
appearance of this portly Volume is doubly 
welcome. It not only adds another useful book 
of reference to the shelves ; but it shows that 
oo-operative bibliography is a oontinuous 
possibility, and that the patient drudgery for 
the public good which produced Poole’s Index 
can be counted upon for its systematic continu¬ 
ance. For that reason it marks a new era, and 
opens out even greater possibilities in the 
future. When Dr. Poole, still a student at 
Yale College, first began to make an index of 
the subjects dealt with in the handful of 
magazines belonging to an aoadettdc society, 
he had probably no expectation that the sera 


would grow to such m great tree even m Us own 
life-time. The third edition, issued in 1882, 
was the first in which the plan of co-operative 
indexing was tried, and the joint labours of Dr. 
Poole and his friends resnltra in a volume of 
2882 columns. Now comes (he first supple¬ 
ment, extending to 966 columns' more, oontain- 
ing about 48,000 references to artMea in maga- 
sines and ieviews< li to this we add 141,000 as 
the number of references in the main edition, it 
will be seen that Poole’s index gives precise 
information as to the exact place of 189,000 
articles upon all Sorts of subjects in the periodi¬ 
cal literature of England and America. The 
information thus made available would other- 
'wise be oompletriy buried, for few and ran 
are the men or women who have either the 
patience or the leisure to hunt through long 
sets of magaeines. Doing so is the liters^ 
parallel to the proverbial hunt for the needle in 
the bundle of hay. The difficulty has now 
been smoothed over; and the excellent article 
in the Edinburgh, or the suggestive paper in 
the Spectator, can be unearthed without loss of 
time. The bulk of the work has fallen upon 
the editors, and to them is doe hearty 
recognition and gratitude. That the labour 
has been one of love is evident, and “ the labour 
we delight in physios pain.” An “ Index to 
General lateratuie ” is mentioned as a matter 
of hope. May that anticipation be speedily 
realised ! 

The career of lohn Francis, Publisher of the 
“ Athenaeum " (Bentley), was worth teltiog for 
the zeal 'with which for more than thirty years he 
pursued the definite purpose of obtaming the 
abolition of the paper duty. His attention 
was arrested in 1830 by the advertisement of 
the Examiner, which justified its publishing 
price of 7d. by the detims, “ paper and print, 
3d., taxes on knowledge 4d. ” ; and from that 
time until 1861 he never relaxed his endeavours 
to secure the removal of the obnoxious impost. 
How great a drawback to the spread of know¬ 
ledge this tax was may be realised from the 
fact that the amount of duty paid on the 
seventh and eighth editions of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannioa -was £8573. With equal imour 
did Mr. Francis labour for half a century in 
publishing the weekly issues of the Athenaeum ; 
and these two volumes, which describe its pro¬ 
gress from its birth in January, 1828, to the 
full perfection of its powers in 1882 are a 
fitting record of the literary history of that 
period. It was founded by Silk Buckingham, 
a man of the greatest literary enterprise ; but 
his pecuniary necessities did not almw him to 
witness, as its raoprietor, the successful fulfil¬ 
ment of his undertaking. The first review was 
written by Dr. Btebbing, who remained with 
us tmtil a vmy recent period ; and after a few 
numbers he found himself bound to its office 
from morning until evening as the working 
editor. John Sterling and Frederick Denison 
Maurice were his principal coadjutors, and 
before long the paper passed into the- posses-* 
sion of some half-aozen friends vrith Hanrioa 
as its editor. In divided counsels and under 
“highly uncommercial management” it went 
from bad to worse, and prosperity did not 
mark its course until it became the property of 
the ancestor of the present proprietor. The 
chief of its contributors in 1832 were Oarlyle, 
Hood, the Howitts, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, and 
the Boscoes; and one of the most striking re¬ 
productions from its columns is the short poem 
by Thomas Oarlyle on “Faust's Curse [from 
Goethe],” which appeared on January 7, 
1832. 'These two volumes contain an immense 
mass of information on the literary histo^ of 
the oldest weekly review published in London. 

American Literaiure, 1G07-188S. Br Oharles 
F< Bichardson. Ypl. II, (G. F. Futtum’s 
Sons.) We ^noticed the first volume of Mr. 
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Riekardsoa’s work in the Academy, July 30, 
1887, p. 69. On that occasion we found it 
necessary to remark that the author had at¬ 
tempted a task beyond his powers, or, indeed, 
beyond the powers of any man at the time. 
Our complaint against Mr. Richardson was that 
he bad not understood his limitations. There 
were, howeTer, indications that he was capable 
of better things; and we Tentured to predict 
that, if he would put forth his efforts “ within 
the realms of the possible,” he would produce 
something worthy. He has taken the advice, 
and we are happy to find that we were true 
prophets. The trath is, he was then riding a 
very high horse, and has since stepped down, 
to uie gain of himself and of his readers. In 
this awcond (and concluding) volume Mr. 
Richardson trwts of American poetry and 
Ameiioan fiction in a spirit of calm and i udicious 
criticism. Hitherto, American criticism of 
American literature has not reached a parti¬ 
cularly high level. There is usually too much 
spread-eagleism about it The ordinary 
American is not sufficiently assured of the 
value of his county’s literature to be quite 
able to judge it fairly. Censure, when called 
for, is not forthcoming. Praise when possible 
is made extravagant The men of to-day are 
too readily ranked among the men of all time. 
Mr. Richardson proves himself able to weigh 
and balance better than most of his fellow- 
countrymen. ^ Ho contrasts and compares his 
authors with judgment It is true he is only 
setting one American author against another. 
If he was called to settle the r^tive claims of 
Americ^ and foreign authors—of Channing 
and Milton, or Howells and Shakspere, for 
example—^the result might be different We 
daxe not guess at it. Meanwhile, Mr. Richard¬ 
son has done the task he undertook. We do 
not pretend that we agree with all ho says. 
By no means. We might, for example, esti¬ 
mate Walt Whitman somewhat higher than he 
does, and Bayard Taylor, as a poet, somewhat 
lower. The merit we see in Mr. Richardson is 
not that his views coincide with ours (which 
might be no merit at all), but that he has 
thought out his ideas, has not jumped to con¬ 
clusions, and is generally free from prejudice. 
Mr. Richardson’s task—although a considerable 
one—has prov^ to be well within his powers; 
and future critics who may have occasion to 
estimate Ameriean poetry and American fiction 
will find much in this volume that is suggestive 
and helpfoL 

French LUcrature. By Gustave Masson. 
(3. P. C. K.) In this little book, which forms 
part of the Christian Knowledge Society’s 
series on the “ Dawn of European Literature,” 
we have probably the last and, from certain mis¬ 
prints, we should say the not fully revised work 
of a man who did a very great deal of useful 
work in his time, with far less assumption than 
many men who have dona much less. It con¬ 
tains a fi^ and useful collection of examples of 
the earliest documents in BVenoh literature, 
together with a ^od deal of information on 
the formation and the dialects of the language. 
Perhaps the merely lingnistie part might with 
advantage have been severed more distinotly 
from the literary; and in the literary part 
proper, it might be possible to desire a clearer 
^ closer classification by literary kinds 
instead of a rather adventurous and theoretical 
att^pt to trace “ Latin elements ” and “ Teu¬ 
tonic elements ” not merely in the safe field of 
language, but in the very unsafe one of 
literature. Almost everyone, however, has his 
0^ way of dealing with such matters, and 
T j was quite entitled to have his. 

Ind^, he ^ hardly be accused of self-will 
m wo(^g it, as he has for the most part very 
mthfuUy followed, and wherever he has f<fi- 
lowsd has clearly acknowledged and specified 
his following of, the best French authorities. 


Stray Chapters in Literature, Folklore, and 
Archaeology. By William E. A. Axon. (Man¬ 
chester: Heywood.) Mr. Axon, as we gather 
from his preface, found it by no means an easy 
matter to select a title for a volume of essays 
of a character so purely miscellaneous. We have 
^jhy®d reading the book, for the author is never 
dull; but we cannot help feeling that the time 
we have spent over it would have been more 
profitably employed had the writer taken more 
Two or three of the papers are well 
worked out, and contain all that a reader 
should require. “The Cost of Theatrical Amuse¬ 
ments” is excellent. We do not know any 
otter place where we could find so much 
knowledge of the kind packed away in so little 
room. The article headed “ English the 
Doimnant Language of the Future ” contains 
much that is useful. The figures, if trust¬ 
worthy, as we believe them to be, will be of 
much service to future investigators. We can¬ 
not, however, follow Mr. Axon in the speculative 
or prophotio parte of the article. As things 
stand at present, it seems by no means unlikely 
that, at some time or otter in the not very far- 
off future, English may be the language of 
civilised man; but there are many possible 
imp^iments in the way. That factor which 
we Ignorantly oaH chance has, during historic 
rime, played so many strange pranks with 
languagei that to endeavoar to forecast the 
futare with any approach to accuracy ia little 
better than an idle paatioie. The paper on 
‘ ‘ The Manchester Rebels ” is very good—so good 
that we cannot but wish Mr. Axon had made 
it still better, by leaving out certain political 
reflections which, whether true or false, have 
Men made so often as to have become insipid. 
If there were a Stuart pretender still across the 
water, it might even now be useful to tell 
very young persons all about the go^ we 
have gamed by “the Glorious Revolution”; 
and that, though Jacobitism was picturesque, 
the final cause for which it was ordained to 
come into being and to linger was that it might 
be the fountain whence flowed certain sweet 
fragments of verse which are charming when 
sung by gentle female voices. As things are, 
however, ^y protest against the lost cause is 
mere verbiage—not quite innocent, however, as 
it ffistorts our view of past history. 1^. Axon 
evidently sees that there was something unselfish 
in the conduct of the Jacobites of ’45. His 
affections go with them; and yet he finds it 
needful to tell us, as if there were some present 
danger still ahead, that if George IT. and that 
which he represented had been sent back to the 
fabled kail garden, 

“ the tide of civilisation would have tolled back a 
century, and the freedom bought with such lavish 
expenditure of blood, the liberties for which 
Riueett and Sydney died would hsre been hret, 
and Britain again have sunk to the disgraceful 
position of a pensioned minion of Franco.” 

Ae^nt and Rhythm. Explained by the Law 
^ Monopressures. Part I. (Blackwood.) 
pis IS an attempt, at once scientific and 
hteswry, to rectify the current ideas of 
Bcansimi. It is scientific in its treatment, 
hterary in its object. For instance (p. 3) we 
are told that 

“ the voice-vibrations necessary to produce the 
vo^s a, s, i, 0, u, &o, aw very nmeh modified in 
I»ssmg forwaod as a vocal current, by the varying 
^amws formed in the mouth, and by the positloa 
of the tongue. There is no great hindrance to the 
vocal current when vowel-sounds are uttered; but 
consonant-sounds are produced by attempts to 
obstruct the clearness of the vocal cutronf.” 

Highly technical as this sounds, it is easily 
verined. As to the term “ monopressures,** it 
is thus explained (pp. 4-^. 

"Sprech is posoiUe only in asonoprassures; a 
spoftKer 8 , , , , continuity and subtle sucocsslve 
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u^rance is [aref] due to bis power to separate 
I^eenre. jet from Jet, and vWme 
from volume, while, at the same time, he avoids 
unnei^sary roughness in the distinct pronuncia¬ 
tion of his oonsouanto.” 

The literery object emerges somewhat later. 
The wnter “ttmks nobly ” of human speech, 
and still more of human thonght. The 
chapter o^ed “Language” (pp. 75-81) ia a 
curious mixttre of penetrating remarks with 
palpable platitudes, e.g. 

“ It is the force of thought that results in lan- 
t dependence of man on the 

Oreator is as significantly displayed in the capacity 
Oreartor’s gifts. It Is 
intended that man should use the gift.” 

Something of the same simplicity (or is it really 
srchneM ?; appears on p. 62, where, in analysing 
the rhythm of Gray’s lines— 

“ ®°iii® on earnest business bent 
A^cir murmuring labours ply 

graver hours that bring constraint 
To sweeten Mberty.” * ussrams 

The writer gravely proclaims that by hia systun 
of vocalisatioii “ murmuring labours ** issiguifi- 
cant of “repetitions of Latin, Greek, and otter 
task-work diligently gone over by the studious 
lads of Eton College.” But what else did 
it ever (raggest to anyone ? The notation, how¬ 
ever, whereby the writer formulates his law of 
monopressures and applies it to the varying 
scansion of Shakspere and Milton, is of high 
interest and value. The “ Explanatory Notes ” 
(pp. 47-64) give a new sense of the irregular 
melodies of blank verse. We do not think, 
however, that lovers of Shakspere will allow 
their “ Julius Cassar,” to be carved as on 
p. 60. We infer from the last page that a 
continuation of the work is contemplated; a 
certain want of balance in this instalment of it 
may be thus accounted for. 

Elixaheth Gilbert and her fFork for the Blirvd. 
By Frances Martin. (Macmillan.) The beauti- 
ful and sublime Ufe of Elizabeth Gilbert is well 
told m this biography. To the blind daughter 
of Bahop Gilbert of Chiohesteris mainly dne 
the immense improvement whieh late years 
have witnessed in the condition and treatment 
of the b^, not only in England, but over the 
whole of Europe. When Miss Gilbert began 
her work “even good and merciful people 
looked upon it as rebellion to endeavour to 
nurigate and alleviate the lot of those who live 
m the dark.” Her endeavours have not only 
put an end to to this cruel snpersririon, but 
have proved that, with a little help and 
sympathy from those who can see, the blind 
may be enabled to live lives and do work 
pleasant to themselves and useful to their 
fellows. Miss Gilbert’s bltedness, following 
upon 8o«let fever in infancy, was accompanied 
, which made her a constant 
stmerer. It is, therefore, specially atriking 
that she should have so nobly persisted ia 
preaching the doctrine that the blind can help 
ttemselves. Her life, as told in these pages, is 
full of interest* We long for a companion 
sketch of W. Hanks Levy, the blind manager, 
whose extraordinary energy and courage made 
him Miss Gilbert's right hand. Aere is 
a fine story of Wordsworth on page 13, and a 
oharaoteristic letter from Mr. Raskin (p. 266) 
refusing a subscription to the Assodatian 
for the Blind on the ground that his work 
was with a mnoh lower race of sufferers • . ■ 
those who have eyes and see not,” 

Memoir of William Ellis. By Ethel E. Ellis. 
(Lonnnans.) William Ellis is mentioned in Mill’s 
Autobiography as “ an original thinker in the 
field of poutical economy, now honourably 
known by his apostolic exertions for the im¬ 
provement of education.” It is chiefly in the 
latter aspect that William Ellis is here portrayed 
by his g;randdaughte^ Her very intereauug 
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aoooont of hi* " oonduot-toaching ’’ is en¬ 
hanced by her own judicious reflections upon 
education. Ellis’s method may be described as 
Socratic. He knew how to instil Tirtne into 
the youthful mind by a series of well-directed 
questions. Thus, at a reformatory school he 
asked: “ Will it bo possible occasionally for 
on to shirk some portion of the work which 
e [your future master] will be expecting from 
you ? ” Answer: “ Yes.” “ What womd you 
do were such an opportunity to present itself.” 
It is rather refresning that one boy had the 
audacity to cry out—“ Shirk my work.” This 
youthful Thrasymadhiu was g^tly shut up by 
the modem Somtes. The r^er miM not fx~ 
pect a Platonic element in Ellis’s philosophical 
dialogues. He himself has well characterised 
his own powers and limitations in the follow¬ 
ing contrast between himself and Mill; 

“He was for inquiring into every thiag, going to 
the bottom of oTetybody’s theories and ideas. I 
cared <^y for the practical value of political 
economy, and did not want to think deeply on 
points which would have no bearing on social 
affairs and human conduct.” 

The Life and Letters of Mrs. Sewdl. By Mrs. 
Bayley. (Nisbet.) The seventy-six poMS 
which comprise Mrs Sewell’s antobiogra^y 
form the most interesting portion of_ Mrs, 
Bayley’s book. At the advanced ag^ of eighty- 
four Mrs. Sewell tells the jrtory of her life, 
and gives us a pleasant insight into a Quaker 
country home at the beginning of the present 
century. The following is her description of 
the school at Acworth, where Mr. John Bright 
was educated; 

” The discipline was exceedingly strict, not to say 
severe. The law and the word of command 
Ignored all the little peccant places and inflrmitieB 
of the flesh to which the young as well as the old 
are subject. little things unused to water had no 
time given to stand and plead at the water’s edge, 
but were heroically seized and plunged in, and sent 
oft to make way for others. Stone chairs, stone 
floors,—nothing to comfort the desires of the flesh 
in dhress, food, or affection. The awful superior of 
the school was named Don Bavon.” 

Mrs. Bayley has written her own part with 
mndi sympathy, but at too great length. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

SoMB years ago there was published at 
Calcutta an Oriental Biographical Dictionary, 
founded on materials collected by Thomas 
Beale, whidi is now difficult to obtain, A 
revised and amplified edition of this, with the 
more appropriate title of “A Dictionary of 
Hindu and Muslim Biography,” is now in pre¬ 
paration, under the general ^torship of Mr. 
H. Q. Keene, the popular historian of Moham¬ 
medan India. It will consist of short articles 
on the lives and writings of the most eminent 
kings and soldiers, poets and philosophers, of 
nearer Asia; and it will be published by 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., in a ^gle volume, 
timilar to Hughes’s Dictionary of Islam. 

Messbs. Swak SoKiTENSOHBnr & Co. have in 
the press a volume of Essays and Addresses by 
Mr. Bernard Bosanquet, formerly fellow of 
University College, Oxford. The subjects dis¬ 
cussed are chiray of a sodsd, religions, or 
philosophical chsncter. Mr. Bosanquet has 
also edited for the same publishers a translation 
of Dr. Soh^e’s “ Quintessence of Socialism ” 
—a summary of socialist doctrine which has 
been translated into every European lang;uage. 

Mb. Qxobob Bedwat vrill publish, within 
the next fortnight, a new book by Mr. 
C. Staniland Wake, entitled The Development of 
Kinship and Marriaae; which treats, in full 
detail, with those subjects connected with the 
relations between the sexes and the rules of 
descent that have lately been so much discussed 


among anthropologists. It will form a volume 
of nearly 500 pages, with two folding plates 
and an index. 

Mr. Lewis SEBOEAirr has thoroughly re¬ 
cast and revised The Oovemment Tear-Book, 
which, with important enlargements and 
additions to the imcles, will be published as 
the 1889 edition, in a few days, by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

In his forthcoming book, Darwinism and 
Politics, Mr. David G. Ritchie, fellow and 
tutor of Jesus College, Oxford, discusses the 
manner in which the evolution theory affects 
politics, and in particular its application to the 
position of women and the questions of labour 
and population. Messrs. Sonnenschein will be 
the publishers. 

Messrs. Biackwoob announce the publica¬ 
tion, beginning in March, of anothw series of 
“ T^es from Blackwood," uniform with the two 
former series under the same title, which now 
number twenty-four volumes; and also, 
beginning in April, an entirely new series, to 
be called “Travel, Sport, and Adventure, from 
Blackwood." Aa the prospectus states, some of 
the most distinguished travellers and explorers, 
from Sir Richard Burton downwards, have 
first communicated their adventures to the 
public through the pages of Blackwood. And 
we may add that the succession is maintained 
in the current number by two notable articles— 
in one of which we have the fullest and most 
autbentio account of the circumstances^ pre¬ 
ceding the death of Major Barttelot, and in the 
other a charming pictwe of the little known 
island of Minicoy, m the Indian Ocean, 

Mr. Charles Marvin— who, at the request 
of the government, delivered some lectures on 
petroleum before the Royal Engdneers at Chat¬ 
ham a fortnight ago—has in the press a new 
pamphlet, entitled The Gaming^ Oil Age, which 
will contain the latest results in regard to the 
development of the petroleum industry. Among 
the topics touched upon will be the government 
oil borings near Quetta, the discovery in Canada 
of &e largest oil deposits in the world, the rise 
of the oil tank steamer fleet (now consisting of 
nearly 150 vessels) the adoption by Chicago of 
liquid fuel, the development of large power oil . 
lamps, and the heavy oil problem—to solve 
which premiums have been offered bv the 
Russian Chivernment. The pamphlet will con¬ 
tain maps of the Canadian, Burmese, and other 
petroleum regions. 

The Brotherhood of Letters is the title of a new 
book by Mr. J. Rogers Rees, author of “ The 
Pleasures of a Bookworm,” announced by Mr. 
^iot Stodc for immediate publication. 

A Play upon People is the title of a volume, 
half play, Wf satire, on certain aspects of 
modem liJFe, by an anonymous author, which 
will be puUished next week by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Unber the title of “The Victoria Library” 
a new series of monthly shilling volumes, in all 
departments of literature, will shortly be com¬ 
menced by Messrs. L. Reeve & Co. The first 
of the series will be a volume of British 
Oratory; the second, a volume of Old English 
Dramas. 

The Secret of the Lamas: a Tide of Thibet, 
is the title of a new book of adventure which 
wiU be shortly published by Messrs, Cassell 
& Co. 

Messrs. HouaHTON, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston, U.S,, announce Profit Sharing between 
Employer and Employee; a Study in the Evolu¬ 
tion of the Wages System, by Mr. Nicholas P. 
Gilman, editor of the Literary World. 

Mr. Ferobs Hitmb’s forthcoming work. The 
Oirlfrom Media, will shortly be issued by the 
Hansom Cab HubUshing Company, 


Mr. Sfenoer Blaokett will publitii in the 
course of a few days a popular edition of lb. 
J. Freeman Bell’s fantastic romance. The Premier 
and the Painter. 

A SFEOiAL meeting of the trustees of Shaks- 
pere’s birthplace was held on Wednesday at 
Stratford-on-Avon. It appears that, in 1872, 
the late Mr. Halliwell PhMpps handed to the 
trustees 186 bound volumes, the condition being 
that none of the books should be consnltM 
during his lifetime, but that after his death the 
collection would b^me the absolute property 
of the trustees without any condition whatever. 
The works were deposited in a carved oak book¬ 
case, made spedally out of wood which formed 
part of Shaxspere^ house, and Mr. Halliwell 
Phillipps kept the keys. On Wednesday one 
of the executors attended the meeting and pro¬ 
duced the keys of the case, which was then 
opened. In it were found 128 volumes, con¬ 
sisting of Mr. Halliwell Phillipps’s MS. notes 
and extracts from ancient black letter, all 
intended to fllustrate the works of the poet. 
There were also volumes described as “The 
Folio Shakspere Papers,” and Malone’s edition 
of the plays in thirty-five volumes. The collec¬ 
tion forms a valuable addition to the library at 
the poet’s house. 

The Barlow Lecturer on Dante (the Rev. Dr. 
E. Moore) proposes to mve a course of three leo- 
tures at University Cmlege, Gower Street, on 
“ The Early Biographers of Dante.” The lec¬ 
tures will ^ at 3 p.m.; and on the following 
days and subjects: (Wednesday, Febru^ 27) 
“ l^e lives attribute to Boccaccio ”; (Thurs¬ 
day, February 28) “The lives by ViUani, 
Lionardo Aretino, Manetti, and Filelfo ”; 
(Wednesday. March 6) “ Personal Traits and 
Oharacteristics of Dante, as gathered from the 
Early Biographies, and illustrated by Passages 
in his own Writings.” 

Dr. Sibney Martin will, on Thursday next, 
February 21, begin a course of four lectures at 
the Royal Institution, on “The Venom of 
Serpents and Allied Poisons, including those 
used in the Middle Ages ”; and Lord Imyleigh 
will, on Saturday, February 23, begin a course 
of eight lectures on “Experimental Optics, 
including Polarisation, Fluorescence, Wave 
Theory,” &c. Mr. Harold Oriohton-Browne 
will give a discourse on Friday evening, 
February 22, the title of the subject being 
“ In the Heart of the Atlas.” 

Messrs. Griffith, Farean, Okbben & 
Welsh, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, have received 
the first award for their exhibit at the Mel¬ 
bourne Exhibition, consisting of specimens of 
their publications, books in leather bmdings, &c. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Miss F. Mabel Robinson will contribute 
to the March number of AUdanta an article 
on “The Children of the Italian Sculptors.” 
The text will be illustrated by reproductions 
of the work of the brothers Della Robbia, 
Donatello, Mino da Fiesole, &o. 

Mr. Karl Blinb will have an essay in a 
forthcoming number of the Archaeological 
Review on “A Fresh Soottuh Ashpitel and 
Glass Shoe Tale.” It contains comparisons 
with Hellenic myths and with a Finniw folk¬ 
tale, and TOes to show that amber (“ gless,”) 
glass, gold, and the sun are mythically well- 
nigh identical, and that there is a likelihood of 
Cinderella’s glass shoes having originally been 
conceived to be of golden-hued amber. 

London Society for March will contain a 
paper, by Mr. Alexander Gordon, on “The 
Silver Pits; or. The Work of the Mission to 
Doep Sea Fishemen.” The same writer a^ 
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oontribntea an article to the Argosy on Fish 
Oatohing on the Dogger.” 

A aamcAX paper on the career and writings 
of Mr. Robert Browning, by Dr. A. H. Japp, 
will be the leading feature of the next number 
of Mr. Eyles’s Popular Posts of ths Period, to be 
published by Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. 
towards the end of this month. Inoluded itiso 
in the same number will be brief biograj^es 
and aeleotions from the poems of the Ber. £. C. 
Lefroy, Mr. F. B. Doveton, Mrs. Edmonds, 
Mr. W. J. Robertson, and lit. Westland Mar- 
ston. 

Thz first number of a new comic illustrated 
weekly, entitled the Jesier; at. The New 
Dunciad, will be published on February 19. 

Shaksperiatta, the monthly magazine ex- 
dusiTely derot^ to Shaksperian matters and 
critidsna which has reachM the threshold of 
its sixth volume, wiU hereafter be conducted 
under the auspices of the New York Shakspere 
Society, and published by the Leonard Rcott 
Fublii^tion Company, of New York. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

OH THB HAST COAST. 

“ We are in God’s hand. 

How strange, now, looks the life he makes ts 
lead.”—R. Baowimro (Andrea del Sarto). 

Tbm boat went out with the ebb to sea, 

That June-tlde in the morning. 

My bonny b^s waved their hands to me. 

That Jnne-tide in the morning. 

I stood and watched them from the door. 

My bonny, tuave boys came back no more. 

That June-tide in the morning. 

The sun shone bright and the wind was low. 
That Jnne-tide in the morning ; 

And I kissed them ere I bade them go. 

That June-tide in the morning. 

*1110 leaves were young upon the vine 
When my Ix^’s warm lips were pressed to mine, 
That Jnne-tide in the morning. 

I watched the boat as it left the bay. 

That Jnne-tide in the morning ; 

And ever nntil my latest day 

That Jnne-tide in the morning 
Comes back to me when the skies are clear 
And the roses bloom—yet I felt no fear. 

That Jnne-tide m the morning. 

A mist came up and it hid the sea. 

That Jnne-tide in the morning, 
little I ihoT^t what awaited me. 

That Jrme-tide in the monung. 

How those lips had been pressed to mine, 

Here on earth for the very last time. 

That Jnne-tide in the morning. 

The rising tide brought them home no more, 
That Jnne-tide in the morning. 

Ere noon the boat drifted safe ashore. 

That June-tide in the morning. 

The mist had hidden the Dead Man’s rock. 

And never a boat could withstand its sho<k, 

No matter how fair the morning. 

They found their grave in the great North Sea, 
That Jnne-tide in the morning— 

My boys who came never back to me. 

That Jnne-tide in the morning. 

Yet the waves were stilled, and the wind was low. 
Thank God, 1 kissed them ere they did go, 

That Jnne-tide in the morning ! 

F. P. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tee February number of the Archaeological 
Review condndes the second volume and the 
first year of the magazine. From the editorial 
announcement prefixed it would appear that a 
larger proportion of space will henceforth be 
devoted to archaeology proper. A series of 
papm is promised on the present condition of 
mchaeologioal research, with reference to the 


Bible, Greece and Rome, America, India, &c.; 
and sdso a subject index to the local antiquarian 
publications of the United Sangdom—a work, 
undoubtedly, of immense value. In the cur¬ 
rent number, the only archaeological article is 
an excellent analysis, by Mr. Sidney Hartland, 
of Gen. Pitt-Rivers’s excavations in Oranborne 
Chase, which we commend to those who are 
not fortunate enough to possess the general’s 
privately printed volumes. Mr. Joseph Jacobs 
has compiled, with great industry—partly from 
printed books and partly from the original 
records—a list of the references to Jews in the 
Pipe Bolls of the thirteenth century; and Mr. 
Hub^ Ebll writes, no less competently, about 
the site of the ancient Exchequer at West¬ 
minster. 


The numbers of the AUpreussische Monats- 
schrin for 1888 (voL xxv.) are of more than 
usual interest and variety. To the history of 
the sixteenth century belongs (in part ii.) a 
long catalogue, with summary and specimens, 
of letters and other documents, now in the 
possession of the Kneiphof gymnasium at 
Eunigsberg. One of these is a news-letter 
dated from the coronation of Queen Elizabeth. 
To the same period refer two papers of literary 
history: one ^ving some account of the quaint 
verses of Ohnatian Wemigke, the other a poem 
on an incident in the struggle between Danti^ 
and Poland. The student of economics wul 
find much that is valuable in a well-edited 
publication of the chamberlain’s accounts and 
statements of salaries at Konigsberg in 1724, 
the year in which the city first saw a common 
munidpsl organisation for its several parts at 
work. Archaeologists will find a discussion of 
the probable use of certain old turrets which 
recur in almost all the fortresses once belon^g 
to the Teutonic Order in East Prussia. The 
philosophy of Kant has been always a specialty 
of this mag^ne, and the present year is no 
exception. In the first and second quarterly 
parts we have from Dr. E. Arnoldt a careful 
exsunination (t^opos of Stem’s publication) of 
the alleged differences between Garve’s orimnal 
draft of his review of Brant’s Kritik, and the 
review which actually appeared in the Got¬ 
tingen journal after it had been subjected to 
Feder’s redaction. The general result is to 
minimise these differences, and to put a low 


estimate on Garve’s capacity to interpret or 
criticise Slant. The editor. Dr. Beicke, con¬ 
tinues bis publication (in the second and fourth 
quarterly parts) of the “ Loose Leaves ” from 
the philosophers remains in the Ednigsberg 
Library. Among many points they contain of 
importance in the history of Kant’s thought 
may be specially noted the passage (from the 
years 1783-7) which seek to guard and explain 
his idealism, and those (from the year 1793 
onward) whi^ defend his moral doctrine against 
Schiller’s charge of ” rigorism.” We are glad 
to learn that Dr. Beicke has issued these Lose 
Blatter in a toparate form. 


The longest article in the Boldin of the Real 
Academia de la Historia for December is a 
memoir and vindication, by F. Danvila, of a 
Valencian lady, Na CarroQa do Yilaragut, the 
favourite of Juan I. of Aragon and of his 
queen, who was impeached and driven from the 
court by the OortM of Monzon in 1389. F. 
Codera writes of the Christian embassies to the 
court of Alhaquem U. of Cordova in 970-3, 
mainly from a MS. of Cidi Hamuda preserved 
at Constantine in Algeria. Dr. Hiibner treats 
of the epigraphy of tiie Balearic Isles, supple¬ 
menting tile Oorpus'. A plan and engraving 
are given of a fine mosaic found in the Irieta 
del Bey, Minorcsi. Padre Fita reports on a 
Ghaek mscription to dio from Almeria. 

The chief works now running, or lately 
concluded, in the Bevista Contemporanea are a 
study of “Parliamentary Government and 


Umversal Suffrage,” by J. Ssmchez de Torre, 
written in a conservative sense. It is concluded 
on January 30. “The B61e that Poland hsi 
played in Europe,” by J. Perez y Oliva came to 
an end on December 15, The works being still 
continued, either regularly or at intervals, sro 
“ Ginds Pdrez de Hita,” by N. Acero y Abad; 
“ Los Males de la Patria,” by Lucas Mailada; 
“Felipe n, smd the Conclave of 1559,” by 
R. de Hmojosa; and the “ Critical Olrorva- 
tions on the Dictionary of the Aoademv,” by 
Femdndez Merino. The two first numbers of 
this year—January 15 and 30—are especially 
valuable: they contain general indices to all 
the numbers mm January 1880 to December 
1888 indusive. 


GERMAN PILGRIMS TO THE HOLT 
LAND. 

Dr. Reihhold Bohrioht, the well-known 
^torian of the Crusades, has done a gr^t 
service to this branch of history by publiming 
an epitome of the great book which he wrote 
together with Dr. Heinrich Meissner, under the 
ti& of Deutehss Pilgerreisen nach dem heiligen 
Lands, I. (Berlin). He rightly says that the 
origind is too voluminous for most readers, on 
the one hand ; while, on the other, it contiuns 
texts, in Middle BUgh German, wUch are not 
readily accessible to students. As these texts 
deal with ntatters concerning ecclesiastical and 
social life in the middle ages, and the history 
of countries, towns, families, and eminent per¬ 
sons—not to speak of contributions to the 
political economy of the time, in the record of 
prices and means of communication by land 
and sea to and from the Holy Land—he con¬ 
sidered himself justified in presenting this 
useful information in a more popular form, at 
least the historical part, which forms the first 
chapter of his epitome. The notes, which are, 
unfortunately, given at the end instead of at 
the foot of toe page, are so abundant and so 
full of information as to make the work a 
bibliography of German pilgrims. Many 
additions have been made to the original, 
which was published in 1880— e.g., pilgrims of 
Swiss nationality, so far as toe author could 
obt^ information, are inoluded. The second 
part of the epitome treats of the pilgrim songs, 
with musical notation. The third part gives 
toe names and the writings of German pil^ms 
from 1300 to 1697. Thu is followed by an 
elaborate index, which greatly enhances the 
value of the work. It would be important for 
the history of the Crusades to possess a similar 
record of toe pilgrims of other nations. The 
late Count Paul Riant, the instigator of the 
publications of toe Orient Latin, to which he 
contributed so much, is known to have col¬ 
lected materials for a history and bibliogrrohy 
of French pilgrims. We hope that his MSS. 
will be published, even though in an incom¬ 
plete form. The new English “ Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society” would do wall to 
dirMt its attention to the bibliography of the 
writings of the pUgrims of the United Kingdom. 
Only with such kind of publications may we 
expect a complete bibliography of travels in 
the Holy Land, so ably begun by the late Titus 
Tobler. It is gratifying to learn from Dr. 
Rohricht’s preface that he is carrying through 
the press such a bibliography up to 1888, which 
is to appear next year. A. N. 


8ELE0TED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

aBNEBAX. LITBRATUBB. 

Bum, Viator du. Las Oaoseon da la BAvolation. 

Paris: Oalmann l£rj. S tr. so o. 

OOUsaanB, Pletrada. L'SdaoaUoaaiiglaiaaaaFnuioa. 
Paris: Baobatte. Str.BOo. 

DAunnr, Alpiuniaa. Lea toamsei d’artistas. Paris: 
Onlllanme. ffitt. 
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BMxnuxK, E. t. Zwei J'abnelmte detttadier PoHflk 
a. die ■cgenirittljia Wettla^. lieipeiK: Ftiediioh. 

liMOBOlXB, A. P. Einde Utt^nire et morale enr lee 
ppeilee de Jeea VanqneUB da la Fresnaye. Patla: 
Hjuih6tt& 6 fx. 

Der Reim in eeiner Entwiofclaiig n, 
Fortbudnnir. Berlia: Hehrlog. S If. 

BeiOiXB, B. O. Eister Veranoh ab. die ensUacbe 
Birtondlcbtang. Marburg: Ehrbmt. 3 M. 


THB0L09Y. 

Bovkt, F. I.ee Psaomes de Uaaloth: eseai d’explioar 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A LETTER OF THE POET OF THE “8EA80N8.” 

Bpringwood Paik, Kdso: Jan. 21.1889. 

In the issne of the Kelto Mail for Ainrll 13, 
1797, wns j^ted a letter wbidi purports tobsTe 
been written by Thomson, and which (if it be, 
88 it seems to bo, gennine) deserves—as the 
prodnction of a man about whom too little is 
known, written at an interesting period of his 
career and containing a very characteristic 
passage—to be accorded a wider publicity. 

Thmnson’s connexion with this country is 
well known. The letter, whi^ is addressed to 
a certain Dr. Oranston (who appears to have 
been the companion of the poet’s early youth, 
and who was the son of the then minister of 
Anomm), on the death of the recipient, fell 
into the hands of a brother, and subsequently 
into those of the broiler’s family. It then lay 
nnnotioed among lumber until it happened to 
betaken up by a servant for the purpose of 
packing some candlesticks which were sent to 
Kelso to be exchanged. The person into whose 
hands it next fell fortunately discovered its 
value—which led to its being printed in the 
Mail. 

Of course, this story, unless backed by strong 
interned evidence of the authenticity of the 
letter, would be worth little; but I think it 
willlM conceded that such evidence is forth¬ 
coming. The letter is without date, and is 
signed only with the initials J. T. It appears 
to have been written soon after the arrival 
of the poet that was to be ia l^glatid— 
whither he went after the death of his mother. 


It opens with a somewhat diffuse statement of 
the writer’s pecuniary position, followed, after 
some oircnmlocntion, by an application for a 
loan—to bo promptly repaid. It then proceeds 
as follows—the origmal spelling is retted: 

Kow, I imagine jou seized wt. a fine, romantic 
kind of a melancholy, on the fading of the year. 
BOW I figure you wandering philosophical, and 
pensive, amidst the brown wither’d groves; while 
the leaves rustle under your feet, the sun gives a 
farewell porting gleam and the birds 

*' Stir the faint note, and but attempt to sing.” 


difficulty in believing it to be more than a trans¬ 
lation.” 

In a recent discovery of mine at the Bodleian 
this view met with strong corroboration. In 
examining the copy of Vathek which belonged 
to the Douce collection—a beautiful littie 
octavo volume bound in morocco, the first 
English edition, published in 1786 at the price 
of 13s,—^I observed several notes which ]&. 
Douce had inserted. Anaong them, on the 
second page, are the following putaculars re¬ 
lating to the origin of the tale : 


then again, when the heavens wear a mote gloomy 
aspect, the winds whistle, and ^e waters spout, 1 
see yon in the well-known Olengh, beneath the 
solemn arch of tall, thick, embowering tieest 
listening to the amusing lull of the many steep, 
moss-grown cascades ; while deep divine oontem- 
platioB, the genius of the place, prompts each 
swdling awfim thought; I’m sum, you would not 
resign your part in that scene att an easy rate, 
none e’er enjoy’d it to the height you do, and 
you're worthy of it. ther I in spirit, and 
disport in its beloved gloom, this country, I am 
in, is not so very entertaining, no variety but that 
of woods, and them we have in abtmdance. but 
where is the living stream? the airy mountain? 
and the hanging rocdc ? 'with twenty other things 
that elegantly please the lover of nature ? Nature 
delights me in every form, I am just now painting 
her, in her most Ingabiioua dress; for my own 
amusement, describlBg winter as it presents itself, 
after my fi^ propoeol of the subject, 

“ I sing of winter, and bis gelid reign; 

Nor let a rymirq; insect of the spring. 

Deem it a barren theme, to me 'tis fsdl 
Of manly charms; to me, who court the shade, 
'Whom, the gay seasons suit not, and who shun 
The glue of summer. 'Welcome] kindred 
glooms! 

Drear, awful! wintry honors, 'Welcome all, 
Ac.”* 

After this introduction, 1 say, which insists for a 
few lines farther I prosecute the purport of the 
following ones 

•• Not can I o departing Summer ! choose 
But consecrate one pitying line to you; 

Sing your last temper’d days, and sxmny calms. 
That cheu the spirits, and serene the soul.” 

Then terrible floods, and high winds, that usually 
happen about this tine of yeu, and have already 
happen’d heret (I wish you have not felt them too 
dreadfully) the first produced the enclosed lines ; 
the last are not completed. 'Mr. Bickleton’s poem on 
Winter, which I still have, first put the design into 
my head, in it are some masterly strokes that 
awaken’d me. being only a present amusement,’tie 
ten to one bat I drop it in ^en e’er another fancy 
comes cross. 

The remainder of the letter, which is a some¬ 
what lengthy one, is occupied with matters of 
less interest. I am indebted to Mr. John Smith, 
the present editor of the Keho Mail, who has 
recently reprinted the letter in his columns, for 
permission to make this communication, 

George Douglas. 


beckford’s “vathek” from an oriental 

ORIGINAL ? 

Wadham College, Oxford ; Feb. 7.1889. 
Lord Byron, in his notes to the “ Giaour,” 
says of Vathek: 

“ For corr e ct n es s of costume, beauty of descrip¬ 
tion, and power of imagination, this most eastern 
and sublime tale for surpasses all European Imita- 
ftons; and bears such marks of orig^aHty that 
those who have visited the East will find some 


* These lines appear to have been cancelled in 
the sequel; but, in the address to the Earl of 
Wilmington at the opening of Winter, the poet 
speaks of filling his ear 

“ 'With bold description and with mnly thought.” 

t The editor of the Mail supposes the letter to 
have been wiitten at Barnet. 

Diqi 


“Oneof Wortley Montague’s MSS. fell Into Mr. 
Beckford’s hands. A Turk who was on a visit to 
him translated into very bad English the story of 
Vathek, wiihdi was te this MS. Mr. BedffimT 
translated the Turk’s version into Frenob, with 
^at alterations and additions. Mr. (now Dr ) 
H. procured Mr. Beckford's trauslatiom wUch he 
rendered into English with notes andmustrafions, 
in which form it was printed, as in the present 
copy. Dr. H. thought Mr. B. could have added 
but little, as the text afforded such genuine 
matter for the illustration of Oriental matmers ; 
but he felt himself at liberty to make some slight 
alterations in Mr. Beckford's translation.” 

This note is signed, “ F. D. ” (Francis Douce) 
—“ From Dr. H.’s own information: February 
14, 1802 ” ; and close beneath it comes the 
following: 

“ Mr. Olwke has since informed me that Mr. B. 
wrote the English version himself, which Dr. H. 

g ublished in his absence without authooity. This 
I obscarely alluded to in Mr. B.’s preface to hia 
own French edition lepubliMied in—’’(date 
iUegible]. 

The Dr. B. of there notes is easily identified 
with the Eev. 8. Henley, rector of ^ndlesham; 
and the passage in “ Mr. B.’s preface ” re¬ 
ferred to is probably that in the third French 
edition, where the author says : 

“La traduction, comme on8<;ait, a pam avant 
I’original; il est fort .aisc de croire qua oe n’3toit 
pas mon intention—des droonstancee, pea in- 
teressantes pour le publio, en ont4t6 la cause.” 

If we accept this evidence. Dr. Henley 
would appear, on his own confession, to have 
been gvulty of a gross act of litem^ piracy; 
but his statement as to the Arabic MS. would 
be none the less valuable—there being no 
apparent motive for falsehood on this point. 
If its existence be regarded as established, we 
are at once supplied with a much needed ex¬ 
planation of the deep-seated Oriental charac¬ 
teristics of the tale—for some of which, it must 
have occurred to many readers besides Lord 
Byron, it is almost incredible that a European, 
and a European of the eighteenth century, can 
have been resTOnsible. At Hie same time, the 
crude material, wherever procured, has be<m so 
fused in the crucible of genius that in its pre¬ 
sent form it is nnmistakeably stamped in every 
line with Beckford’s bizarre and oynioal 
personality—with his audacious licentiousness, 
and what the Quarterlx/ Review called “ the 
diabolical levity” of ms contempt for man¬ 
kind. 

Again, if Mr. Clarke’s information is oorreot, 
we are to believe it was Beckford himself and 
not Dr. Henley who wrote t^e ^glish ver¬ 
sion, which is of suoh merit that, as the Dic¬ 
tionary of National Biography puts it, “it 
eclipsed &e original, and is sometimes taken 
for it.” 

In any cose, it is carious that recent editors 
have consistently overlooked these notes of 
Mr. Douce’s, and it would be interesting to 
have further light thrown upon the question. 

Harold O. Parsons. 


THE LATIN ARISTOTLE OF 1482. 

O.O.O., Oxford: Fet>. II, 1889. 
In an examination of the bindings of books 
in the library of ibis oollegS, we have, among 

I zed by Google 
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nnmeronB other fragments, found some 250 
leaves, entire or frstpaentary, bekxigiDg to the 
1482 Latin edition of Aristotle’s works on natural 
philosophy, with Averroes’s “De Substantia 
Orbis,” printed at Venice “per magistrum 
Fbilipum Yenetum.” As we have not yet been 
through one half of the library, we have good 
hopes of finding most of the remainder. The 
whole work oonnsts of SCO leaves, according to 
Hain, who describes the volume {Rep. Bill,, 
vol. i.. No, 1682); but his list of contents 
omits two works found in our register—the “ De 
Bespiratione ” and " De Idorte et Vita.” 
Fanser (Ann, Typ^r,, iii.. No. 593)has a very 
imperfect desoription of the work. This appears 
to be the first emtion of any but single treatises 
of Aristotle; and no copy exists wher in the 
Bodleian, or (apparently) in the British 
Museum. Hain, however, mentions a copy in 
the Boyal libra^ at Munich. Do any other 
copies exist ? and, if so, where ? Lastly, is the 
discrepancv between Hain’s desoription and the 
register et our book due to his having con¬ 
sulted an imperfect copy, or to some other 
cause ? 

J. G. Milne. 

K. G. C. Peoctor. 

P.S.—Further examination shows that our 
copy consisted originally of 364 leaves, or four 
more than that described by Hain. 


THE ONLY KNOWN MS. OF COMMODlANUS. 

Bowdon, Oheehire; Jan. 81,1889. 

I hope it may not be too late to remind Col¬ 
lectors and librarians that the only known MS, 
of Commodianus is among the treasures of the 
MiddlebOl library. Of this Oehler wrote in 
1847, after stating that the MS. used by 
Baluzius had been hopelessly lost; 

*' Alter Oommodlani codex MS., qni quidem mfiii 
inaotnit, oUm Meermannianus, extathodieinlocn- 

S ' " slma et splendidissima Bibliotheca Thonae 
ps, Baronia in Middlehill, saeculi xi mem- 
brsnaceus . . . Bed neque hujus libri copiam 
mibi facere Ucuit, nec cut nostiatium aditus ulius 
bibliothecae pateret comperire potui." 

Ought it not to be secured for the British 
Museum f J. Edwxn Odgers. 


THE OLD ENGLISH GLOSS “ ELMAWES,” 

Cambridge: Feb. 9, 1889. 

Mr. Aldis Wright has misunderstood my 
position with regard to the gloss " Lameres— 
Elmawes,” abont which I wrote a few lines in 
the Academy of February 2. 

It was not my intention to reprodnoe, palaeo- 
grapbically, the two entries with which I was 
concerned. My sole object wa s to call attention 
to the omiMion of the word “lamia.” without 
which “lameres” was unintelligible, and to 
the disadviuitage, in general, of abridging 
ohsoure and corrupt glosses. For this purpose 
my exhwdl from the Trinity MB. ought simply 
to have run: “Lameres, id est lamia, vel Anglioe 
Elmawes.” But as “Lamia” followed in the 
MS. immediately after “ Lameres,” I wished 
to give this in an abridged form. By 
some acoidents, which 1 do not think it worth 
my while to ecsplain, an error crept into Hus 
latter glots, but It was not due, as Mr. Wright 
sugge^, to a miareading of the MS. 

It it iarue that I ^ not know at onoe 
what “Og” in the MS. meant. But, as 
n>7 time Wat pieMing and the point im¬ 
material to my purpose. I deferred it to 
some other o<»aaion. Experienced readers 
of MSS. know how impossible it is to feel at 
home at the epnr of the moment in such a huge 
aud complicated MS. as the one in question. 
Therefore, my very difficulty induced me to ask 
future editors of glosses not to abridge them, as 


glossaries are most difficult, and can only be 
mastered by those who work steadily at them. 

I admit that I should not have abridged a 
gloss, at the very moment that I protested 
against the publication of abridged glosses. 
But I did not want to point out that glosses 
should not be curtailed ait all, but that words 
(in this ease “lamia”), which helped to make 
glosses intelligible, were omitted, and conse¬ 
quently tronble and loss of time caused to those 
who had to deal with them. 

I would gladly stop here if Mr. Wright had 
not fallen into a curious error. “ It will be 
seen,” he says, “ that Mr. Hessels has written 
HelmcMta for Ehnawte." Surely 1 have dorm 
nothing of the hind! It wiU be seen in the 
Academy of February 2 that I plainly state 
that “Elmawes” is the reading of the MS., 
but that 1 suggest “Helmswes” as a con¬ 
jectural reading. 

It would have been desirable, for Mr. Wright’s 
own sake, if he had explained more dearly who 
wag responsible for &e abridgement of the 
glosses, he or Prof. WUlcker. 

Mr. Wright’s conjecture as to the word 
“ Elmawes” seems unacceptable, at least in its 
entirety. The word Elf had suggested itsdf to 
me likewise; but I gave it up on account 
of the ending “ -mawes,” and I still prefer to 
read Belmawee (helmaidens or helmen ?), But 
Prof. Skeat tells me that in such a case the 
word would probably be “ hellemawes.” He 
inclines to think that the word stands for 
“ Elf-mswes,” like el/quen in Stratmann, / first 
Bssimulating to m (Elm-mawed, and then one 
m dropping ont, leaving us “ Elmawes ” ; for 
loss of / before m, compare woman, Lammas. 
Still, we find “helgodes” twice over in 
Wiilcker’s Vocabularies. 

I Here I leave the matter. 

J. H. Hessels. 


THE ORIGINAL OF CHATOER’S “ A B C,” 

Oambiidce: Feb. 18,1889. 

I am obliged to Mr. Paget Toynbee for 
pointing ont my errors. I fed bound to account 
for them. 

I must claim indulgence for occasional nods. 
When saying that “De Deguileville wrote a 
prose piece,’’the words “ prose piece” slipped 
in bv a clerical error; for I said that I was 
quoting from Moriey’i English IFrfter*, to which 
I give the reference; and Morley says “ devo¬ 
tional poem.” In fact, I knew per/ectly well 
that it was a poem; but I suppose I was 
thinking of the version (to which 1 refer in the 
same lind in the Cambridge MS. Ff. 6.30; and, 
I tbffik, I am right in saying that that parti¬ 
cular MS. gives the prose form. 

I find, too, to my sorrow, that I have done 
M. Paul Meyer a great injustice in saying that 
he writes the name “ De De^ileville ”; for 1 
now find that, in PumivalT’s “Trial Fore¬ 
words,” he corrects that spelling by saying “De 
Degnilleville (that’s the proper form of the 
name}.” I was misled by the beading of his 
edition of the poem, at p. 84 of “ A One-text 
Print of Chaucer’s Minor Poems,” published 
for the Chaucer Sodety, which runs thus: 

“ From Guillaume De Deguileville’s Pilirinags 
[rio] ds VAmt, Fart I., Lt PiliriHOf* [ric] dsla Vie 
aumains. Edited from the MS. 1646 ... by 
Pad Meyer.” 

1 suppose, now, that this heading was really 
written by Dr. Fomivall; but I followed it in 
all humility, even in the peculiar accenuation 
of pelerinage, as I thought something was 
meant by it. For it not only occurs there, but 
four times more in M. Fanl Meyer’s letter, as 
printed in the “Trial-Forewords” aforesaid, pp. 
lOl, 102. This error arose, it will now be seen, 
from trying to copy accuratdy what was before 


me in print. These things can be verified by 
reference. 

I meekly accept the emreetion as to DaUts^ 
ix. 113. A reference to my not* (GhaueePe 
Minor Poems, p. 264) will at onoe show whenoe 
I got the notion of “ pwils ”— yiz., from tiie 
passages (which I qnote) in Palladio Negro and 
Sebastian Munster. 

I am sorry my book gives so little saMsfactaon. 
I really took a neat deal of pains about it, and 
to find that I have nevertheless blundetM is 
most distressing to mo. 

Walter W. Bksat. 


FOFS AND ADDISON. 

London: Feb. U» 1889. 

Mr. Aitken’s discovery of the duuncter of 
Atticus in the James’s Journal of December 
15, 1722, is extremdy interesting; and it is 
not the tot time that his researobes have pro¬ 
duced important results. But to prove that 
the lines appeared in the St, Jamesfs Jourstal 
before the publication of Cythereia, the exact 
date must be ascertained when that volume was 
issued. It was then very oommon to post-date 
a book whioh appeared late in the year; as, for 
instance, the ffirt edition of the Conduct of the 
Allies, which, though published in November 
1711, is dat^ 1712. It is quite posrible, 
therefore, that Oythereia may, after all, oontdn 
the first printed oopy of the famous satire. 

F. a. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Mondat, Feb. 18.4 p.m. Asiatio: ■' The Kortbeim jmd 
Western EAstraDae,” from Notea hr the late 
Pandit BhacvinlM IndieJi, nbutnted by Ooinf 
from the Pandltfs OoUeotion reoently bequeathed 
to the British Hnseum, by Mr. IL J. BaSSon. 

6 pjgt. London Institution: “Ants,” by the 
Eev. J. Q. Wood. , , . 

Bp.tn. Society of Arts : Cantor Leotnie, “ Wood 
Ensraving,” U.. by Ur. W. J. Linton. 

Sp.m. VlotonaInstitute: "SMentlfloResearoh 
and Beveiatton,” by Ur. 0.8. Wilkinaon. 

Tubbdat, Feb. 19, 3 p.in. Boyal InsUtation: “Belore 
and after Darwin—Evolution,” V., by Pfol. S. J. 
TyMTHniYI 

7.45 p.m. Stetlatlcal; '* The Coal Question,’’ hy 
Ur. B. raoe-WflUams. 

8pjm. Boeiety ot Arts: “ Siaveiy in Bdation 
to Trade in Tropical Airioa,” by Oommander 
V. Lovett Cameron. 

8 p.m. Civil Enaineen) ‘‘Altamate-Ouirent 
Macblneiy,” by Ur, uiabert Kapp. 

8.S0p.m. Zoolociosl: “ ASknuoltheOheloaian 
Oenns LytoUme," and “ An apparently new Speolea 
ot ByracodontitKerium,” by Ur. B. LydMdcer; “ CMhe 
Flshea Irmn She KUima-nJaro Oiralct,’’ by Ito. A. 
aunther; “ Certain Points in the Struotun of Polls- 
boroiiss, with Bemarks on its Bystunatlo Fesltian,” 
by Ur. F. E. Beddaid. 

WsDNasDAY. Feb. 10, 8 p.m. Sodety of Arts: “The 
Forth Bridge,’’ hy Ur. B. Baher. 

SD.m. Q^ogioal: “The OotteewolAUidford, 
and Yeovil Sands, and the Division between Idas 
and OoMte,” by Ur. S. S. Buokman; “ Some Nodolar 
Felstonee ot me lA^n Peninsula.” by UissO. A. 
Balsin; "The Action of Pure Water, and Water 
saturated wim Carbonie-Aoid Qas, on the Uinerals 
of me Uica FamUy,” by Ur. A. Johnstone. 

8_p.m. EUzabethan: "Qeorge Chapman,” by 
Ur. Havelock KUis. 

8 p.m. Shaksp^ Beading Sodety: “Twelfm 
Night,” rehearsed under the diteatian at Mb. W. 
Pool. 

Tbubssat, Feb.It, S p.ia. Boyal Institution! "Use 
Venom of Swpents, and Allied Pctoons,” Lt by 
Dr. 8. Martin. 

S p.in. London Institution; “The Legend ot 
Beauty: or. Art aa Tepresanting the Passion of our 
lives,’’ by Ur. Wyke Beyllas. 

8p.m. Ohemlosl: BlsottonotFsBoWs. 

8 p.m. Linneon: *'Euphraeia,” by Mr. F. 
Townsend; “Sexual Apospory In Potystuhem ssye- 
lon,” by ib. 0. T. Dmery; “The Betina of the 


Blowfly,” by Mr. B.T,Lowne. 

8 p.m. Kleotrloal Englneen. 


8 do p n# AntiqiiftriM. 

Fbipay, Feo. 39.7.30 p.m. Civil Engtneem: Students’ 
Meeting; "Fumaoes," by Ur. T. A. Qurett. 

9p.m. BoyalInstitmlon: ”(ntheHasaiotthe 
Atlas,” by Ur. Harold Orlohton-towns. 

_ -- Beyel Institution; "Ex- 


Satubsay, Feb. 23, 8 p.m. Bsyi_ 

f eiimentsl Optioa—Polarisation, Wave Tbeoty,’ 

., by Lord Beylelgh. 

3p.m. Pbysioal: “The Ueaaurement of Bleo- 
Meal Besistance,” by Dr^J, W. Waghom: “ Polsr- 
fsed light—(I) a New Poiarlmeter. and (fl) tbs 
Formsdon of a (boea in certain Qnstal Straetates," 
by Prof. S. P. Thompson; "Biectrioal HCaSuTS- 
ments,” by Prof. Airrton and Prof. J. Petty. 

8.46 p.m. Botanic! General Meeting. 
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80IENCE: 

OaUlogut of tho Turhith ManuteripU in the 

Britieh Mutetm. By Charlea Biea. 

(Printed by Order ol the Trusteee.) 

Thx compilation of a catalogue of Oriental 
manuBoripts is a work which requires a 
thorough knowledge of the literature of ^e 
language, as well as a full acquaintance with 
the writings of European scholars, without 
mentioning bendes skill and practira in 
deciphering the different sorts of Oriental 
handwriting—a proficiency founded not only 
upon good eyesight, but also upon an intimate 
knowledge of the languages concerned. In 
the list of catalogues of Oriental HSS. that of 
the Imperial Library of Vienna, made by !^of. 
Dr. Gustav Elugel (3 vols., 1866), occupies a 
prominent place, owing partly to the luge 
amount of material, paroy also to the variety 
of the branches of literature it deals with. 
But, although Prof. Fliigel had several helpers 
in his task and himself possessed extra* 
ordinary learning, there are nevertheless 
shortcomings and mistakes, due to the want 
of enoyoloi»edioknowledge. Prof. Flugel’sown 
spedimty was Arabic; in Persian and Turkish 
he was a secondhand authority, and we must, 
therefore, not wonder that in consequence of 
his defective acquaintance with Chagatai, or 
Eastern Turkish, he ignored the author of the 
Sheiheni Ifanuh, and was entirely in the dark 
about the ccntemts of that epic, afterwards 
edited and tnmslated by the present writer. 

With Dr. Charles Bieu, the keeper of 
Oriental HSS. at the British Museum, the 
case is entirely different He is equally 
versed in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and 
Chagatai literature; and his Turkish catalogue 
is a work which does him great credit On 
almost everj page he shows an astonishing 
amount of information and a vast memory, 
which enables him to compare the texts 
before him with those quoted by o&er 
catalogue writers. In most cases his headings 
supply a critical description of the contents 
of the MSS.; where, however, the MSS. 
are themselves defective, the author, being 
prevented from collating the copy at his 
disposal with others, could hardly be expected 
to determine either the date or the full 
contents of the work. Thus, I find quoted 
(p. 224*226) the collection of tales called “El 
feredj baad*esh Shiddet,” as containing 
originally forty*two tales. But a similar MS., 
in possession of the Hungarian Academy 
contains a much larger number, and furnishes 
also one of the oldest linguutic monuments of 
Ottoman Turkish, being dated ah. 742, 
while the Vienna copy, quoted by Plugel, 
bears no date, and that at Munich (No. 204) 
shows the ^te of a.k. 914. 

With reference to the quantity and quality 
of tiie Turkish MSS. in the British Museum, 
I am sorry to say that that institution, which 
has accumulated so many valuable treasures, 
is comparatively poor in literary monuments 
derived from Turkey, standing not only 
behind the Imperial Library of Vienna, but 
also behind the libraries of some minor 
countries. This is the more to be wondered 
at, as ISbigland centuries ago nuintained dip¬ 
lomatic relations with the East, and English¬ 
men have always been conspicuous for their 
passion for travel. The most valuable portion 
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of the collection of Turkish MSS. consists of 
the Turki, or Eastern Turkish, where the 
British Museum can boast of works which 
have remained hitherto unknown, even to 
speoulists. Such is Egerton 1021, Or. 1712, 
Or. 1912, Or. 404, and particularly Or. 3222, 
on the description of which Dr. Bieu dwells at 
some length, for which we are greatly in¬ 
debted to him. If the statement of the author 
could be verified that he “ used records written 
in the Mongol (Uigus) character by Mongol 
Bakbshis *’— i.e., troubadours—^this MS. would 
certainly deserve to be trandated into some 
European language. But I am afraid that 
this is rimply a mode of talking, in imitation 
of Bashid-ed-din Tabibi, who likewise 
mentions Mogol records, the existence of 
which I greatly doubt, as I ventured 
to explain in the preface to my ethno¬ 
graphical work— Dm Turktnvolk (Leipzig, 
1886). Somewhat unintelligible to me 
is the statement of Dr. Bieu, that the 
most important part of the work is the last, 
which has all the value of a contemporary and 
official record of the life of Sheibtmi Khan; 
while a few lines later he says that Berezin’s 
Sheibani Nameh was partly textually tran¬ 
scribed, partly abridged from it. If this be 
the case, then the work of the anonymous 
transcriber must be a very mragre one, for 
]^rezin’s theilmi Nomh consi^ of only a 
few pages, and ought by no means to be 
compared with Prince Mohammed Salih’s 
epic, which numbers nearly 10,000 verses, 
and is full of interesting details (not destitute 
of dates) regarding the life and deeds of the 
great victor of the Timurides. I cannot omit 
to mention that, since the publication of my 
Sheibani Nameh, I have found a fragment (aids, 
but a fragment!) of another versified account 
of Sheibwi, which I am inclined to consider 
an entirely independent composition, inferior 
to the work of Prince Mohammed Salih so far 
as regards its practical value, but of a greater 
historical importance, as the incidents are 
described with accurate dates, not only of the 
year but also of the day. If 1 am not mis¬ 
taken, the temtiU (parables), mentioned by 
Dr. Bieu on folios 147-8, have been extracted 
from the MS. in question. 

If there is any objection to be brought 
against Dr Bieu’s catalogue it might possibly 
relate to his spelling of Turkish words, and 
particularly of those which, having been bor¬ 
rowed from Arabic or Persian, have become the 
property of the Ottomans, and have adopted 
the phonetic rules of the Osmanli language. 
“ Gul u Bulbul ” is certainly much more cor¬ 
rect than “ Gill u Bulbul ’’; but the Osmanli 
uses the latter and not the former spelling. 
And since the author has adopted the Hun¬ 
garian vowel 6 when writing “ Tokbli ” and 
not “ Tokoli,” he might have as weU used 
“ Husein ” instead of “ Husein,” which 
is a Persian or Arabic, not an Osmanli 
name. 

For the rest, I repeat that this Catalogue 
of the Turkish MSS. in the British Museum 
belongs to those marvellous accomplishments 
in Oriental learning which are becoming in 
our days rarer and rarer, since Oriental 
studies show a tendency towards philology 
instead of towards literature, which must be 
greatly regretted, for there are copious mines 
wUoh still await their explorer. 

A. VAusdar. 


OOBBESFONDENOE. 

THB DEarVATIOK OF <raBp4s, 

Osmbildae; Feb. 9,1899. 

In the last edition of Liddell and Scott the 
origin of the word aatpit is stud to be “ un- 
oertain.” Does it not come from rbOm (vim) *' I 
sift,” like aawpit from <rb*m? word is 

repeatedly used in Greek literature as a meta¬ 
phor for “unsound.*! I believe the original 
idea was “ full of holes,’* the opposite of 
irrtyapis. In Plato’s Qorgiat, 493b, the 2««A^iTit 
quoted by Plato compares the sonl of the in¬ 
continent man to a sieve: r^r Sc >m<rKU»f 

iwtlKoet riiP rm> invhrtty it ttTfniiiiyriy, trt oi Soya- 

niyriy eriytiy. Presently, enlarging the meta¬ 
phor, as is his wont, Plato supposes that both 
the temperate and the incontinent man have 
many riSoi—sound in the case of the first, but 
in the other’s case perforated; the incontinent 
man’s iyytia are (says Plato) tct/hj/icwi kcH <roap4. 
The oonjunction of rerpriniya with fmBpi seems 
to show that Plato accepted this dmvation (see 
my note on tho words V inardrp in Orito, 47b), 
and it can hardly be doubted that he was right. 

J. Adah. 


SCIENCE-NOTES. 

We are glad to hear that the First Lord of the 
1h«asary—in reply to an influential memorial— 
has consented to grant a pension on the civil 
list of £l00 to the widow of the late B. A. 
Proctor, who is now living in Florida. 

Messbs. Swan Sonnensceein & have in 
preparation a book on Vital Statistics by Dr. 
Arthur Newsholme. 

Frok Mr. Barrington Brown’s official report 
on the ruby mines of Burma we glean some 
interesting particulars with reference to the 
geologic^ conditions under which the gem¬ 
stones occur. The principal mines are in the 
valleys of Mogok, Eatbay, and Eyatpyen, where 
the rooks consist of gneiss and granular lime¬ 
stone. Deposits of cSc-spar _oc^ m the ^e- 
stone, and constitute the primitive matrix of 
the ruby, .^though the gems were formerly 
worked in the solid rock, most of them are now 
obtained from recent deposits of sand^ and 
gravel, which have resulted from the disinte¬ 
gration of the gneiss, and contain the rubies 
mft on the natural decomposition of the lime¬ 
stone. With the introduction of improved 
methods of mining Mr. Streeter expects that 
the solid rook may be advantageously worked, 
and the rubies thus obtained from their original 
matrix. 


FHILOLOCY NOTES. 

Eart. J. Trubheb, of Strassburg, announces 
a companion volume to Qrober’s Urundriee der 
romanitchen Philologie, of which the first volume 
is now completed, for the Teutonic languages. 
The editor m Prof. Hermann Paul, of Freiburg, 
who has been promised the assistanoe of many 
of the leading scholars of Germany. _ ']^us, 
while he will himself treat the general principle 
and history of the subject. Prof. E. Sievers will 
undertake phonetics, €h>thio language and 
literature. Old German and Scandinavian metres, 
and runes. To enumerate the English depart¬ 
ments: to Prof. F. Eluge has been assigned 
the ^tory of the ^^ish language and A^lo- 
Saxon literature; to Dr. J. Wright—the only 
Euglish name in the list—Engliw dialects; to 
Prof. Alois Brandi, Middle English litentuze 
and ballad poetry; and to Prof. J. Schipper, 
English metre. It is anticipated that the work 
will be completed in five or six parts, at the 
low price of 4s. a part. The English agent is 
Mr. David Nutt. 
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Zu Ariitoteles' Poetik. Theodor Gomperz. 
(Vienna.) In this little tractate of forty-two 
pages a very competent scholar reviews a good 
many of the diffi(^ties that occur in the first 
six chapters of the Poetics, sometimes uphold¬ 
ing this or that view whi^ has already been 
put forward, sometimes broaching a new view 
of his own. He is always worth reading, even 
when we cannot agree with him; and we must 
confess that this is the case with regard to the 
majority of the passages in question. A few 
of them may m mentioned here. Though 
acquainted at the time of writing with h£r. 
Hvgolionth’s Analecta Orientalia, he seems 
hanUy to allow it due weight. Perhaps we 
should not be wrong if we supposed that his 
opinions on certain passages in the Poetics had 
been very definitely formed before he saw Mr. 
Margolionth’s book, and that he was loth to 
have them upset; or perhaps he had hardly 
had time to weigh the new evidence. We can 
hardly account otherwise for his refusal to 
insert ToiaSriu, or something like it, in 1447 
a 2d, when it not only much improves the sense 
and construction of the sentence, but is attested 
by the Arabic version. His proposals to read 
al x‘v'<rT«^i ray ipxver*’' just afterwards, 
and iy S’ alrpSe rp Siapopf in 1448 a 16 seem also 
to be made in defiance of the Arabic; and the 
latter of the two is surely very infelicitous. In 
none of these places does he even mention the 
new evidence afforded by the Arabic version. 
In the case of 14o0 a 29 he does, indeed, 
mention the new support given to Vahlen’s 
Kal Siayoif for Ki(eit xat Siayolat ; but he is 
not convinced by it. In 1448 b 30 he seems to 
ns right in dropping iaft$f7oy, and reading Kal 
for Karii, so that we passage runs iy oU koI tS 
Spuorroy piirpoy; but Stahr suggested 

both these changes. The suggestion to put 
■aitniKey . . . ijSas in 1450 a 1 before (and not 
after) SA yip ... nyas appears to be original and 
plausible. We are glad to find him taking for 
granted that the second of the two causes 
which gave rise to poetry, according to Aris¬ 
totle, was man’s natural propensity to harmony 
and rhythm; but we are not with 1^ in 
thinking, as he appears to think, that Aristotle 
failed to say so in a clearer way than our text 
shows. Nor can we think that he makes out 
a good case for chap. v. standing substantially 
as the author wrote it, instead of being a 
collection of fragments. His explanation of 
Kof t iroicC rit trrly fi rpayySla in 1450 a 8, 
as meaning that a tragedy may be good or bad 
in respect of its six parts or any of them, may 
possibly be right; but from his remarks we 
&ould gather that he has overlooked the sup¬ 
posed antithesis of the parts sari rS eriaoy in 
chap, xii., by which other critics have been led 
to a quite different explanation. His theory 
that Aristotle had but a poor opinion of l 3 rrio 
^try seems to rest on insnfiioient grounds. 
In any case it is curious in this connexion to 
remember the ode in honour of Hermias. 


to, be explained by a svllabism represented by 
hrd-thar, mod-dr. This involves the assumption 
that at little eontoncmtal sound at pottiile toent to an 
aeeented syllaNe in Old Teutonie. There are some 
indications that this assumptiott might be applied 
to Greek and Sanskrit, in fact to Arran speech 
generally, with the reiralt of explaimng sundry 
phonetic phenomena, the explanation of which 
goes to prove the validity of the assumption as 
applied u> Aryan speech. The theory of syllabism 
in connexion wi& accent, which is proposed, 
seems to suggest the followfaig system : (1) Boot 
syllables beginning and ending with a consonant 
may be divided if followed by a vowel. (2) Boot 
syllables beginning with a vowel were not divided 
in syllabism. Thus, iy-ts, Bkt. 6j-as, ark-dt. 
arch- is, dh-it. (3) A nasal hmd a preying vowel 
and a following consonant together. Thus, iya ■ vpa, 
Skt. ank-dt. Moreover, the influence of accent on 
syllabism may be modified by analogy, e y., puuc- 
pis, — Kpar-it, Kpir-urros (Epic adp-riaros 

-Bpax-is, Ppdx-taros. These assumpUnns as te) 
accentuation and syllabism involve the consequence 
that, if the accentM syllable of a word be not the 
first svUable, the syllable preceding the accented 
vowel must end in a cxnsonant, unless anslc^ or 
some other modifying influence intervene. There 
are sundry indications in Greek and Sanskrit that 
it is actually the case that the syllable preceding 
the accent does end in a consonant, viz. in Greek 
(I) the change of unaccented * (a before p, y, p) to 
and d (v) to «, tf, KoSis for ire84s, yoyfis (or 


MEETimS OF aOOIETIES. 

OAKBainoi FHOOLootCAi. Booiarv. — (Annual 
Meeting, Thursday, January SI ) 

Da. Yibbau, vice-president, in the chair.—It was 
agreed that a letter of condolence be addressed in 
the name of the society to the widow of the late 
Dr. F. A. Paley. A paper was read by Dr. Fennel 
on “The relimon of Accent to the Division of 
Words into Syllables in Aryan Speech and on 
Accent as a Clanse of Phonetic Change, with special 
reference to Yemer’s Law, Sanscrit gutturals 
(wisrt), and tile Greek Yovrel System.’’ Dr. 
Fennell soggested that it should be inferred from 
the change of Aryan tenues to Teutonic spirants 
at the b^hining of words that a similar change 
took place at the beginning of syllables, while at 
the CM of syllables the Aryan tenues changed to 
Teutonic snediat, „ Accordingly, Yemer’s Law was 


yayFis, avorfi by tdialya, xappoy-^ by x4p|ta, <l>\ey/ioyii 
by f^iyua, ortXiioylai by ariKpua, sBppoyos by 
di^paiyts, tlnoal*, iroAij*, KOyls*, ihiyos, rroKis ; also 
many instances of the change of d to u are in 
unaccented syllables which would be closed in 
accoidance with the suggested hypothesis. (2) The 
change of op to pa. That the Greeks were averse 
to heavy consonantal endings to syllables may 
be infened from their terminations o( words, 
accordingly we find ipaa-is by Sip-aot, Kpar-is 
by Kip-riaros. (3) The chimge of aspirates 
in Greek after a nasal to msdiae (or tenues) 
is more easily explained if it takes place at 
the end of a qrUable, and, therefore, supports 
the suggestion that a nasal held a preced¬ 
ing vowel and a following consonant together. 
Many iostances of epenthesis and prothesis, as 
Ttkapuiy and iypis, seem to support the hyi>otheeis 
suggested. The same may be said of a few 
Instances of the change of o to i which takes place 
in closed syllables in cases where it cannot be 
disputed. Hence it may be infened that a is 
changed to i in Sanskrit in closed , syllables as in 
pit-dr-, shtit-d-, dit-d-, tishtir-e. The change 
of ar to ri in Sanskrit seems analogous to the 
change of a/i to i>a in Greek. The change of velar 
guttiunls to palatals in Sanskrit may be due to the 
tendency of accented syllables to lighten their 
consonantal part. This view explains several 
important exceptions to the explanation of this 
change which ascribes it to the influence of vowels, 
while most cases, if not all, which seem at first 
sight to bear ag^st the new explanation may be 
explained by the modification of the normal 
syllabism proposed owing to the influence of 
analogy. This last application of the general 
theory would, if establi^ed, destroy most of the 
evidence fox an original Aryan e, so that it is 
necesssuy to say something as to the relation of the 
Greek a to the Greek e. It may be briefly stated that 
the discrepancies between the Sanskrit system of 
Ablaut and that of other kindred languages may 
be explained by supposing that at an early period 
the various branches of the Aryan family took a 
dislike to having more than two morae of vowel 
sound or of vowel-and-semi-vowel-sound before 
a consonant. The Greeks solved the difficulty 
by changing d to «; and the influenoe of 
01 , ov, 01 ', op, oA, added to that of o springing 
from f as suggested above, led to the genera! 
association of o (instead of d or q) with «. 

PaiLonooicsL Sociarv.— (Fi’iday, Petruary 1) 

Da. B. Moaais, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Theodore G. Pinches read a paper on “ The Names 
Jah and Javsh.” The paper was a discussion of 
certain] proper names (found in the inscriptions 
from Assyria and Babylonia) containing ele¬ 
ments which, the author contended, represented 
the Hebrew/oA and Javeh, As examplu of the 


former, the name Tdbdlu and its variant Aahdlu, 
Td-da’u and its variant Aa’u-da’u, TdSM or YdSiiu 
(ef. Hebrew Mi'), and TdbaH (of. Hebrew HjOn), 
“ son of Abi-nadii ’’(o' Abinadab), were mentioned. 
As Td at the beginning of a name could become 

Aa or A, seemingly in consequence of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians being reluctant to pro¬ 
nounce the sound of t or y before another vowel 
(see the first two examples quoted above), the 
author contended that this could occur at tiie end 
of a name also; and it might be regarded, there¬ 
fore, as a very possible explanation that Aa or A 
in tile words .A5t-Ad, Assur-Aa, tfergal-Aa, Samos- 
Aa, Bl'.i-Aa, Ac., represented also the same par¬ 
ticle, sad that these names meant “ My father is 
Jah” (AUjah^, “Assur is Jah,’’ “ Nergal is 
Jah,’’ “Samas is Jah,’* “My lord is Jah” 
(BeaUah), ito. It was noteworthy that by far the 
greater part of the divine names of the Assyrian 
or Babylonian pantheon was non-Semitic. It 
seemed probable, therefore, that polytheism with 
these people was very largely due to foreign 
(Sumerian and Akkadian) influence; and the ques¬ 
tion naturally arose, whether the Assyrians and 
Babylonians did not, at first, calm their oonsdences 
by identifying all their new deities with Jah, 
making them, in fact, his manifestations. After 
quoting some other names, the reader spoke of the 
curious late forms—iVatanu-riiioa, Oamar-Tdwa 
(treated of in the Acansirr by the Bev. 0. J. Ball), 
and Bandwa—which were all, apparently, names of 
Jews, “ children of the captivity.’’ These neunes 
were undoubtedly to be identified with the Hebrew 
Nethaniah, Ckmariah, and Beniah, with this 
exception, that the last element, -ydioa or -dua, 
was the Bat^lonian scribe's way of representing 
the Hebrew “ Yaweb,” which, apparently, was 
pronounced in fnU, instead of the more usual 
Ya,” at the period when the tablets giving the 
above names were written. It was noteworthy 
that—whereas the form of the Hamathite name, 
Taubi'di and JlMi’di, with the occasional presence 
of the divine prefix before “ Ya” in certain names, 
showed that the Assyrians were well acquainted 
with the sacred signiflcanoe of the word—the 
rarity of the form “ Yiira,” and the absence of the 
divine prefix, implied that it was not altogether 
familiar to them. The probability was, the^ore, 
that the former had been used 1^ them from the 
earliest times, and was a word common to them 
and the nation nearest akin to them—the Israelites; 
while the latter was only known to them from its 
occurrence in Jewish names—a fact which indi- 
cited that it was pecniiar to the latter. 


OaiuaiDos AirnauABiAN Socmr.— (Monday, 
February 4 ) 

Paor. A. MA0AI.ISTSB, president, in the chair.— 
Miss Jodrell, of Aylsham, exhibited (through Mrs. 
Hopkins) a silver medal by Oroker, commemorat¬ 
ing the restoration to the Oburch of first-fruits 
and tenths by letters patent dated November 3, 
1703. 

obv. Bust of Queen Anne laureated. 

ANNA . D . O . KAO . BUI . FB . ST . BIB . BZO. 

rev. Queen Anne enthroned, holding in the left 
hand a sceptre, with the right hand offering a 
sealed scroll to seven kneeling prelates: 
above, piitas avovbta! ; 

in the exergue, pauimts. bt . dicimis . 

■COLISLB. OOHCaSBIS. 
nncciv. 

—Prof. J. H. Middleton made the following 
remarks upon some sixteenth-century vestments, 
exhibited by Dr. Ohr. Scott: The two chasubles 
from the chapel of Sawston Hdl, which are 
exhibited titis evening through the kiudness 
of Oanon Soott, though themselves of modern 
materials and shape, are decorated with very 
elaborate orphreys dating probal^ from the early 
part of the reign of Henry YlU., of extremely 
beautiful and magnificent work witii the needle. 
(A.) The White Ohasuble: on this have been sewn 
parts of the two orphreys of a oope, the subjects 
being as follows: (1) St. Matthew, with an angel 
holdmg an open Dx>k ; (2) St. Philip, holding a 
tali cross; (3) St. Jude, holding a long, curved 
oar. On the back: (1) Some secular stint in hat 
and gown of Henry YII.’s time; (2) and (3) the 
B. Y. Maty and St. John looking upwards to a 
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craciflzlon'aoene, which i« wtw musing. Th<»e 
Sguree were probably at the top of each prpbrey 
of the oope, the crucifixion beli)|; on the hood; 
(4) 8t. Peter holding one key; (5) another secular 
aaint, ia stmilai dress to No. 1., probably intended 
for £ft. Alban, as Mr. Montague James has sug¬ 
gested. The technique of this needlework is the 
same aa that of the Lyng altar-cloth, exhibited 
last term [;Sm Acadbict, December 8, 1888]. 
The colours of the silks are very ri<^; and 
great xariety of effect is produced by different 
arrangements of the stitches used for the gold 
thread, especially for the diapers of backgrounds 
and other decoratire details. Bach fi^re is repre¬ 
sented under a pillared canopy, standing on a floor 
el marble squares, shown in p^pectire in a rsry 
un-mediasTid way. The canopy details and other 
points show that the date of this needlework is 
probably not earlier than the reign ol Henry VIIL 
(B.) The Bed Obasuble, also, is ornaments with 
pieces cut from the orphreys of one or more copes 
of the same date and workmanship as the pre¬ 
viously described orphreys. The subjects are 
taken from the legend of the martyrdom of St. 
Qeorge of Oappado^ the ratroq saint of England 
during the latter part of the mediaeval period. 
Some scenes are evident missing, such as his 
death by decapitation. Those here represented 
are; (1) Bt. Qeorge in silver armour, with a red 
moss on his breast, represented as a youth, 
nlmbed; he is brought before a Wng or emperor 
under the charge of Mvfng pulled down the ediots 


to be pumuhed in Jerusalem, aud other parts of 
the Boman world, about the year ^6. ^wording 
to the usual form ol the story, Bt, Qsonte was 
brought beforeDaoianus the prO'Coosql of Judaea; 
but here the enthroned hgure is represented as a 
royal or imperial person, with crown and soeptre; 
(2) the king oonsults with his councillors; (3) St. 
Georoe, stripped of his armour, is brought before 
the mum who orders him to sacrifice to Apollo; 
(4) St. Qeorge is again brought up for judgment : 
this subject ia very badly restored. The Inter¬ 
mediate one of the fall of the temple of Apollo is 
missing; (5) Bt. Qeorge is hung up, nude, to a 
fitrca, and is tortured with a whip and plocers in 


the backhand Is a view of Jerusalem, represented 
as a mediaeval fortified dty. Over esch subject is 
a canopy on pillars, with two angels holding the 
rutilMu rua, the favourite badge of Ed ward lY., 
as used on his “ rose-nobles.” The whole work is 
appUqui on linen; and great splendour of effect is 
given by stufSng parts of the gold canopies with 
wool, so as to mue them stend out in high relief— 
a not unusual method at this late period, but more 
common in Qermany than In England. The whole 
history of the cult of St. Qeorge is a very curious 
one. He has been from a very early pmod, and 
still is, osie of the most populsx saints of the various 
eastern Churches—Qr^, Coptic, Maronite, and 
the like. A church at Thessalonlca was dadicatsd 
to him as early as Constantine's reim, only about 
thirty years after his death. In494, PopeOelaains, 
when reforming the calendar, d^ded that his 
legend was doubtful, and placed St. Qeotge among 
thoae " saints whose names are rightly reverenced 
by men, but whose deedsaxe known only to Qod.” 
In all the eastern forma of his legend, there is no 
mention of the fight with the dragon. That story 
Is simply a Ohibtian version of the old Perseus 
and Andromeda myth, which was taken up and 
added to the existing l^ends about St. Qeorge by 
the crusaders in this twelfth oenkixy. AU the 


give two dUEerent places aa the site of the 
exposnreof the Princess Andromeda or Oleodolinda 


so, in the Christian legend, St. Qeorge is sometimes 
represented holding a head, which u taken to be a 
symbol of bis death decapitation. Henry I. of 
En g l a n d first made St. Qeorge the patron saint 
of his army. In 1222 a publio feast in his honour 
was deoread in England; and in 1330 he was made 
the patron of the new Order of the Qarter. ^ 
this way he gradually became raided aa the 
apeoial patron saint of EoglandT In other 
oountrlaa h# was eapeclaUy the patron of the 


armourers’ guilds; for whom, t.g. at Florence, 
Donatello carved his wonderful statue of St. 
Qeorge, which stands In a niche of Or San 
Michele. The finest series of paintings of his 
life and sufferings is at Padua, in the chwel of 
St George, executed by Altichiero and Jacopo 
degli Avanzi, pupils of Giotto. Oarpscclo's at 
Venice deal only with the dragon-story, and the 
Bubeeqncnt baptism of the princess and her father. 
—Prof. Hughes exhibited a half figure in gilt 
bronze, li mches in height, which was described 
by Prof. Middleton as follows; It appears to have 
formed part of the ornaments of a large altar 
candlestick or some such object of ecclesiastical 
use. The figure is that of a king wearing a 
ctowm and worshipping, with folded hands; its 
base is surrounded with a garland of trefoil leaves, 
whioh, together with the stiff treatment of the 
beard, and the conventionally wavy hair, seem 
to show that the figure is of the fourteenth 
century. It appears to be a eirt per^m easting, 
and is thickly gilt, evidently by the old mercury 
process. It is said to have been found in a 

f rave, near Kirkwall, in the Orkney Isles, and 
ad been lent to Prof. Hughes by the Bev. Dr- 
Omand, of Won^le.-Mr. JV W. (Sark exhibited, 
and made romsrks £n, one of the sheets of John 
Hamopd’e plan of Oianoridge, published In 1592. 
He prefaoen hh remarks by an exhlhitien of the 
plan hy Blehatd lijne (1574) dfawn to illustrate 
the Bu^fria Ca»tghrigitn$i$ 4<K>d«wias of Dr. Cains. 
This, the earUest plw of the town, is a hird'sfeye 
view, drawn without any regard to scale oy pro¬ 
portion. It was succeeded py thut which appears 
m Qeorge Braunlu*’* Cml(^ QrHt Ttrrarum, 
which has all the wpearanoe of a new plan, bur 
is in reality only Dyne's plan turned round, so 
that the spectator is supposed to view the town 
from the west instead of from the south. 4 copy 
of this plan appeared shortly afterwards, with the 
omieslon of the figures iu the foreground; and the 
plan preserved ia the British Museum, by William 
Smith, dated 1588, which has lately been printed 
in ShaktptreU England, is only a part of Dyne’s 
plan. Hamond's plan is drawn to scale, with con¬ 
siderable accuracy; and. being about 4 feet loog by 
3 feet deep, it is of sufSciently large size to admit 
of the buildings being laid down with clearness of 
detail. It ooiuists of nine sheets, engraved on 
copper, to the scale of 120 feet to the inch. Hitherto 
a copy in the Bodleian Library, presented by Baker 
to Heame, was believed to be unique, A few weeb 
ago, a copy of the central sheet was found by Mr. 
John Foster In a portfolio belonging to his late 
father, and entrusts to Mr. Clark for description. 
By a fortunate accident it happens that this sheet is 
the one which in the Bodleian copy has been 
seriously damsged by damp. The larger part of it Is 
occupied by Trinity College, as its bullainga were 
arranged before Dr. Bichard Nevile became 
master; and several details which were hitherto 
obscure can now be cleared up. The small plan 
of Cambridge which appears in a comer of Speed's 
map of Cambridgeshire (1610) is a copy of part of 
Hamond’s plan; as is also the rare plan attributed 
to Hollar, of which a flue example, preserved in 
the Fitzwilllam Museum, was exhibited by the 
direeter. It is hoped that this discovery may 
direct the attention of collectors to the possibility 
of recovering some of the other sheets.—Mr. 
W. M. Fawcett brought before the meeting the 
recent discovery of a clerestory in Liutoa Church. 
He mentioned that the plan of the church was not 
nnususl, in that it had a west tower, nave and 
Males, and chancel with chapels beyond; but the 
oonstraetlon of the nave showed five arches and a 
half of early character on the south side, and only 
three of later date on the north. The derestory 
on each side had four windows and was of stiU 
later date. Some repairs had lately been effected 
in the church; thongh it was not proposed at first 
to touch the plaster on the walls, it wav ultimately 
found necessary to do so, and in removing thu 
plaster three droular windows were found below 
the present derestory. They now opened under 
the roof of the present aisles, and so were simply 
opened out ana left. The roof of the origind 
able evidently finished at a string below these 
windows, and there is a weather-nunldlog show¬ 
ing the piteh of the old nave-roof. Onlylh^ of 
these windows were found over the three western 
piers; and if more ever existed they were taken 
away when a large aroh the size of tbcwo on the 


aorlb side was inteoduced in the place of the two 
eastern arches. This arch was on^ removed a few 
years ago, and the arcade made symmetrical to 
please the taste of a somewhat fandlul parishioner. 

New Shaksfbbb Socibtv.— (Friday, February 8 ) 
Da. F. J. FuBNrvai,i, in the chair.—Miss Grace 


method of construction, which was that of four 
central figures, instead of a central group. 
Behind these central figures was a common- 
place background, with what we might call a 
“ middle distance ” of tragedy. The odvanoe was 
great in this comedy, whioh, though simple, was 
of perfeot oonstruotion; the five acts w filled 
sritb tite plot, and the climax well led np to. 
It was an aavanoe in characterisation, in re¬ 
flexion, and in power of construction. It was 
srorth noting that Shakspere'a first finished 
portrait of a woman was that of a jealous wife. 
In the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona" wo next find 
Sbakspere first essaying a complicated plot, with 
six threads; his real interest, however, being less 
iu the plot than in the development of the prindpat 
ohataoteis. For oenateuotton, we had here a 
oentral group of six flguzua, with a ba^greund 
mm ewMucted with the pntral figures tkaa was 
the osse in tiis " Oomsdy oI Errors?* The eUrnfm. 
hpwevcr, was rsaobad tpo soon—-in Ant m.—and 
the end was weak in oonsaquence. Tha new 
departures consistefi in tim nee of a new species of 
consedy—the use of romsmse—end the appearance 
of Sbuspere's first " great lady.’’ Mim Ijathapi 
then gave her reasons for conridering the " Mid¬ 
summer Night's DresBS " to he the eeMud comedy 
in point of date. The ohaiacters exMeS for the 
plot, and not the plot fer the charaetoN. Ike play 
was padded out with songs and dances, and a play 
srithln a play. It was full of country refatences, 
with no tosrn references; and it was more a poem 
than a play. In addition, there was its coldness, 
its want of strong oharacteriratton, ignoraaoe of 
women, lack of thought and philosophy, and 


lengthiness and prolixity. In the “ Merchant 
of Venice," constructed, like the " Two Gentle¬ 
men," with a central group and a complicated 
plot, we found the ''great lady" character, 
and woman's high comedy, fully developed ; 
and tragedy and comedy combined, this time aa 
the same plane.—The chairman could net accept 
the place given to the "Midsummer Night's 
Dfeam” by Miss Latham. 4 want of ohmac- 
terisaUon was claimed for ft; bnt one had only 
to compue its cha;^ter8 with those {n the 
"Errors" and the “Two Gentlemen,’’ and ask 
oneself which characters one remembered best? 
He thought that sufficient justice bad not been 
done to me immense advanoe in the "Merchant 
of Venice.”—Ur. G. B. Shaw also differed as to 
the date of the " Dream." The advance from the 
" Two Gsntleaaen " straight oa to the " Merchant 
of Venice," without the intervening step of the 
"Dream,” wonld be inotedible.—Mr. Floyd 
Wilson thought that Shakspere’a advance in the 
" Merchant of Venice ’’ was similar to that at all 
artists, whose gradual progress we do not peroaire, 
but are soddsmy cons^us of something milUant. 
In this case it was the outburst of the snocessfnl 
man, at last sure of his own powers. 


PINE ART. 

THE aaOBVENOR QALLERT. 


Tb£ Wilsons are pot so numerous pr important 
as last year; but in the same place aa tWi 
was occupied by Mr. Bankin’e superb and 
poetical "View between Dolgelly and Bar- 
month ” there honga another whioh is an ex¬ 
ceptionally fine example of the moater, eapaoially 
in ookmr. Thia brilliant pioture (75) belongs 
to Mr. J. Orrook, and is called " l^e Nemi,” 
with a doubtfnl query after; bnt its name 
matters little. It is a masterpiece which need 
not fear comparison with the work of any 
master of any school—one of those woriu 
which enable us to understand bow un vtist 
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oontemporatv irith WUaoa, wd of no mean 
ability u a landsoape painter—Xdward Z>ayei 
—ihonld write of mm and Oaintborongb. 

“ Hi* [GainsborongVa] excellence lay in hie colooi- 
iog; tbe eilvety tone* bn fine, with a deal of aii, 
and the fignxee and animals often spirited; yet to 
compare him (as a landscape-painter) with Wilson, 
as &ynolda did, is to pat the strength of an 
infant in compatiaon with Goliath,” 

Of fine sweet quality is also Mr. S. S. Joseph’s 
little ” Lake Scene ” (33); and Mr. Hollin^- 
worth’s Sion Home” oharms in spite of its 
mannewism. 

The Cromes are both important and fine. 
The moat striking and originm is a rather dark 
and dull picture of “ OibrMtar Watering Place, 
Back Biver, Norwich ” (51), with a stormy sky, 
and a ragged paling inclining over the watm 
and reflected in it, forming the chief light and 
centre of the composition. It is impossible to 
account in words for the impressiveness of this 
fine work, formed of such simifle elements so 
simply p^ted; but it reminds US of the 
artist's injunction to his son—to dignify every¬ 
thing he painted, if it were only a pigstye. 
Of dome's seepieces there proj^bly does not 
exist a finer one than Igur^ Wantage’s view 
of the Norfolk coast (Ido), with its lov yellow 
clifEs, and the enttw with its l^oad brown sail 
s«^t tbe slatey sky: bnt Mr. Quilter’s little 
‘‘Yarmonth Pier,” with its mnnyolonds and 
<4«sr evening air, has olwqs wlucbits lipgsr 
rival nfiases. Qf Cnune’s small landscapes 
there are a few of the finest qmdity, as iSr> 
Orrock’s "Glade Cotbure” (681, Mr, Joseph’s 
"Woody LandfOeps'* (w)> a^dMv. liockwood’s 
"Woody Landscape Sheep’’ (Hfl). We 
wish that we were sure that lb. Gray Hill’s 
large " Woodland Beene” (163) were a Orome, 
or at least that we knew the name of the 
painter, for it is a fine picture. The oU paint* 
mgs of Ootman are so comparatively rare 
that we are glad to see again Mr. Benson’s 
"Scene on the East Coast"’ (141), the large, 
ill'Composed, but broad and riohly coloured 
picture that was at Burlington House a winter 
or so ago. Of fresher interest and greater 
power and poetry is the noble "Homeward 
Bound” (36), belonging to Mr. Thomas Glen 
Arthur, witli its great ship seen against a 
cloud-barred evening sky, and ploughii^slowly 
through the cool dark graen waves. We wish 
it were in better condition, for it riiows the 
artist in a moment of rare inspiration. A very 
good and characterisfio little seapieoe by Cot- 
man is sent by Mr. Humphry Ward (100). 
Nor does this end the examples of the Norwich 
sohooL Both of Crome’s pupils, Tinoent and 
Stark, ate represented—^the former by probably 
the Imgest number of works ever brought 
together in one room since his unexplained 
diMppearance at the age of 23. Hr. Cuthbert 
Qnilter’s " Greenwich Ho^nial ” (16) and Mr. 
Hollingsworth’s "On the Tare” (24) repre¬ 
sent this gifted young artist at his highest; and 
Mr. Louia Huth’s "Harbour Sotne” (02), and 
Mr. Orrock’s "Homsstead” (136) are bright 
and good examples. The Starks lent by the 
last-named owner and Mr. Crush (22 and 160) 
are of fine quaUty; and Mr. Jeftey Whitehead’s 
small seapieoe by Stannard (13) completes a 
representation of the Norwich school whioh 
missec none of the moct imwrtant members of 
it, and none of the second rank except Lad- 
brooke and Thirtle. 

By Turner are four pictures, none of them of 
the greatest importance; but Mr. C. Morrison’s 
“Pom’s Villa’’ is a beautiful picture of his 
midole time, very elegant in composition. It 
appears in a bad state, but jadidoos cleaning 
would ntobnbly reveal all its original loveli¬ 
ness. Lord Wantage’s " High Street, Oxford ” 
(M) end "Landsoapewith Bridge” (38) are 
both probably a few years earlier. The former 
Ml powbly taat exkinited in 1812; and Lord 


Whameqliffe’s"Avalanche in the Val d’Aosta’’ 
(27) was at the Hoyid Academy in 1837 under 
tbe fuller title of " Snowstorm, Avalanche, and 
Inundation: a Scene in the tipper Part of Val 
d’Aouste [«ic], Piedmont.” It is one of Tamer's 
most daring attempts to depict confused and 
terrific phenomena. 

Constable is, on the whole, much better 
represented, notwithstanding the large number 
of fine examples of the master which Sir Contts 
Lindsay gathered together last winter. First 
of all there is the famous *' Lock ” (85), lent by 
Mr. C. Morrison, one of the most characteristic 
and strongest of his pictures, fine in foreground 
as in distances, in water as in sky, finely drawn 
and finely painted throughout—a landkoape to 
which, for truth and vigour, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to find a rival in the world, except among 
Constable’s own works. Even among these it 
would not he easy to match, in its sUveriness 
and lightness, the delightful little " Yarmouth 
Jetty ” (37), of which Mr, 0. F. Gundy is the 
fortunate j^sessor. It is suggested in the 
catalogue that this moat delicate and luminous 
of Constables was one of the luotures sent to 
Francs frith the " Hay wain ” in 1824, which 
created such a furore at the Salon, and that tbe 
other was the “ Bridge,” now at Burlington 
House. If this be so> tk® present is an oppor¬ 
tunity whioh may never occur again for study* 
ins the three ^tures vhink had such a potent 
influence on Ftenoh art* hundred and 
fifty pounds was the price, the small picture of 
Yarmouth being "mrown in.” Mr. Orrook 
sends another liroe saapaeoe of Constable’s (132) 
of a somewhat similar quality. Besides these 
are Mr. Lewis Fry’s ” Gillingham Mill ” and 
Mr. Thomas Ashton’s "Valley Farm.” both of 
which have been exhibited within recent year®. 
We would, however, rather see these again than 
a ^ood many of the studies and sketches of the 
p^ter, most of which are exhibited by the 
executors of the late Miss Isabel Constable. 
To those, however, who wish to study the 
manner in which Constable used to recom bis 
impressions, or blot out bis first conception of 
a composition, the fifth room will be very full of 
interest. Here he will find first studies for tbe 
" Siditbury from tbe Meadows ” and " Dedham 
Vide ” and " The White Horse ”; and, amone 
others, the " Opening of Watmloo Bridge ’’ 
— the last a wondisrful arrangement of 
little dabs of paint, showing bu conoep- 
tioa of the scene as a briluaat arrange¬ 
ment of variegated points of oolonr, the civic 
barges with their brightly dressed rowers 
dotting the river down from Whitehall Stairs. 
As we know, he spent many years over this 
picture, and failed m the end to satisfy himself 
or the public. Here also are tender studies of 
douds and brilliant splashes of sunsets, and 
bits from Suffolk ana Hampstead, one fine 
warm moonUgbt sketch, rapid summaries of 
trees, and others like " The Study of an Elder 
Tree” (272), carefully finished. On the whole, 
an interesting collection of the odds and ends 
of a painter’s life; but, even in tbe case of so 
qelebrated a painter as Constabls (more, perhaps, 
on that account), the publio exhibition of snob 
hasty and insignificant work as much of this is 
is an example which we hope will not be 
foUowed. 

The repntatioa of Morlaad, whioh has had so 
lively a revival of late years, is likely to be still 
further increased by the many choice examples 
of his best work at this exhibition, Nothiug 
can be better of its class than Mr. Hollings¬ 
worth's " Carrier’s Stables ” (63), or, in another 
way, than his gemlike little "Surprise” (55). 
A brilliant little landsoape is Mr. Crush’s 
“Poeobers” (69), and Mrs. Thwaites’s "Lost 
Kite” (1) and "Happy Family” (87) are 
examplM of bis skill when most acoomplished 
and refined. 

Except Sir John Neeld’s "Scene from 


Quentin Durwaud,” by Bonington (18) —fine 
as usual, in oolonr and unusually vigorous in 
design—there is little else that deserves special 
mention among the oil paintings, though Btty 
and Landseer, Stotbard, Ward, Cotes, Chambers, 
and other celebrated artists, are represented by 
interesUng examples. Of the pastels the 
showy works of John Bussell will be useful 
chiefly in showing modem paetellists the 
dangers of the material. The only artist who 
seems to have understood it thoroughly is 
George Knapton, by whom Mr. Humphry 
Ward sends a dsli^tful portrait of Mrs. 
Brocas (221). Hugh Douglas Hamilton’s por¬ 
trait of George, sixth Duke of Argyle, belong¬ 
ing to Sir George Bussell (223), is also excel¬ 
lent, but it is aU elaborately worked with the 
point. Pleasmit is Sara, Countess of Essex 
(224), lent by Mrs. Frederick Fane, but it 
resembles the work of Daniel Gardner rather 
than BusseU, to whom it is asoribed. There is 
much grace mid quiet colour in three pastels by 
Gardner, whioh belong to Mr. A. Anderdon 
Weston (200, 201, 202). The other pastallists 
of the century (1737-1837) here represented 
are Bomnejr, FraueU Cotes, Stanly, nL King, 
John Baphad Smith, and J. ?. Bi^d. 

CosHO MoNKHOtrajL 


TUS qiASGOW INSTITUTE. 

Thh twer^ty'Mghth axbibition (A the Glasgow 
Institute is prooably one of avcnve—oertaudy 
not of more than avesagn-^cxocUance; but the 
appearanoe of thi rooms, und the impvweion 
pioduoed by thdv cpnteots, have suffered oon- 
sidevably ibom the frcqumrtly unintelligent 
arrangements of the hanging oommittee. 
Seldom, indeed, have we seen w exhibition in 
wbieb a greater number of indifferent pictures 
occupied prominent positions, or in which the 
various works have been combined with so 
little regard for mutual helpfulness of tone and 
colour. A partionlarly flagrant example of the 
last-named error is the hanging of Mr. W. B. 
Lockhart’s “ Glauous and Nydia ” side by side 
with Mr. Borne Jones’s "Tower of Brass,” 
whose potent tones are quite fatal to the more 
delicate colour-scheme of the Scottiah painter’s 
work. 

As usual in tbe exhibitions of the Glasgow 
Institute, the examples of ouirent Soottisb art 
have been supplemented by a few selected 
works by important London artists, and even 
by deceased masters, drawn for the most part 
from the cabinets of wealthy West of Scotl^d 
colleotors. Among these the most atrikiiigis 
the fine example of Mr. Borne Jones’s work to 
which we have referred; and another excellent 
subject from his brush is the Imrge water-colour 
of " The Bath of Venus ”—a subject rich in 
colouring and learned in its expression of the 
nude, but missing, we cannot but think, some¬ 
thing of Hie exquisite facial expression which 
ebaraoterised one of the rttendant maidens 
(that immedintely to our right, above tbe head 
of Venn*) in the published p^oil sketch that 
was executed for we picture. The examples of 
Constable are numerous, but small in size, and 
hardly expressive of the master at his best—of 
bis vivid sense of the glitter and motion of 
nature. They can hwdly be other than 
disappointing tO my visitor who may have 
fresh in his rcooUeotion the admirable aeries oi 
the master's oil sketches now visible at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Neither can the examples 
oi Patrick Nasmyth’s landsoape—the " Caris- 
brooke Castle ” is the finer of the two—be held 
as representative of tbe high-water mark of bis 
art; while the little " View on the Arno,” by 
Bicbard Wilson, is too minute and trivial to be 
regarded as a fitting example of the great 
modem master of olaasieal landsoape. By 
Mr. G. F. Watts is a noble "Diana and 
iBndymion”—a finished oil sketch foc the 
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larger TOotnre; and on a screen in the Great seen to adrantaj 
Boom haoK Hr. Whistler’s deeply pathetic chosen poses of 
portrait of his mother, alike in feeling and ex- while we have a 


) in the larM lines and well- 
is group of mother and diild, 


It is understood that the French have 
abandoned their intention of excavating at 


portrait of his mother, alike in feeling and ex- while we have a glimpse of some of the most Delphi, in view of the large som of money 
pression the greatest of his works; Sir John powerful French sculpture of the earlier part of demanded as compensation for the village of 
Millais’s powc^ul half-length of liOrdSalisbnry: our century in the two figures of “ Tigers ” by Oastri, which now occupies the site. The 


Millais’s powc^ul half-length of liOrdSalisbury; our century in the two figures of “ Tigers ” by Oastri, which now occupies the site. The 

a richly coloured example of Millet—“La Barye. opportunity has now been offered to the 

Laveuse”; and a delicateandtransparent French .. . XmerioaoB; and Prof. 0. B. Norton, of 

coast scene by Bonington. Harvard, has issued an appeal for a subs^p- 

Among the land^pes b^ living Scottish 00BRE8P0NDEN0E. tion of 80,000 dollars (£16,000), to enable we 

painters are two fresh and vivid coast scenes, American Archaeological Institute to under¬ 
full of air and sunlight, by Mr. W. MTagg^; ANDKKA. DEL SABTO’s “ CABITA.’’ take the work. American activity in Greece 

and Mr. J. Lawton Wingate’s “ Winter Twi- Oxford: FSb. 9, use. has hitherto been chiefiy devoted to identifying 

light a small picture, but in quality and in Thanks to the kindness of my friend. Count of some of the demes in Attica. Only 


ANDKKA DEL SABTO’S “ CABI TA. ’’ 

Oxford: Feb. 9,1689. 


Tigers” by Oastri, which now occupies the site. The 
opportunity has now been offered to the 
AmerioaoB; and Prof. 0. B. Norton, of 
Harvard, has issued an appeal for a subs^p- 
tion of 80,000 dollars (£16,000), to enable we 
American Archaeological Institute to under- 
ITA.” take the work. American activity in Greece 

FSb. 9, 1889. has hitherto been chiefiy devoted to identifying 


ugnt —a small picture, but m quality and m Thanks to the kindness of my friend. Count '^tie sites of some of tne demes m Ataca. Uniy 
composition (usui^y this painter’s wei& point) Angelo de Gubernatis, I have Icmg ^en in pos- month, Mr. Washington, of Yale, succeeded 
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one of the most perfect and oom^ete tilings session of a photograph of his cartoon of . r s 
that he has given to the public. Mr. W. D. Andres del Sarto's “ Csrita,” to which Mr, '*■’** tiie chief centre of the deme Plotheia, on: 
McKay shows his carefully painted “ Noonday William Mercer calla attention in the Aoadbict of tiie original members of the Ionic oon 
Best ” of tired ha^^ers; Mr. Colin Hunter’s for February 9. There can be little doubt that federation. 

vigorous wave-painting is seen in his “ Fishers his cartoon, likewise executed in grtAaille, stands A valuable and beautifol work has recently 
of theNor&Sea”; Mr. T. F. Goodall sends half-way between the original portrait in my been issued by the firm of P. Eaeser, of Municl 
his impressive “ Last of the Ebb, Great Tar- possession and the idealised symbolical figure (London agent, E. G. Cundall, Henrietti 


m provinj 
was the d 


' inscriptions that old Stammata 
centre of the deme Plotheia, one 


his impressive “ Last of the Ebb, Great Tar- possession and the idealised symbolical figure 
mouth”; and from Mr. P. Macgregor Wilson executed in/rssco in the CoUegio dello Scalzo. 
comes a warmly tinted picture of “ A Summer I should have brought this important discovery 
Day ” by the shore, with pleasantly intro- to the knowledge of the public long ago, if I 
duoed figUTM of children at play among the had not waited the result of some important 
white, sun-lit sands. Mr. W. Logsdail is repre- inquiries in which Count Angelo de Gubernatis 


A VALUABLE and beautiful work Ims recently 
been issued by the firm of P. Eaeser, of Munich 
(London agent, E. G. Cundall, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden), on the Bo^ Bavarian 


Street, Covent Garden), on the Boj^ Bavarian 
collection of paintings in the Old Pinakothek, 
Munich. It is a large folio, containing fifty 


important etchings by Prof. 


Baab, with lett^ress 


sented by bis “ St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields ”—a 
Ohantrey Bequest picture, lent by the Royal 
Academy, grey and harmonious in its treat¬ 
ment of the architecture and background, but 


is engaged as to the history of these cartoons, navanan Htate Uaileries. Among the pictures 
Doubts were expressed at first by some very which have been etched by Prof. Baab in his 
competent critics as to the genuineness of my usual masterly style are uucee Baphaels, five 
cartoon. These will now be completely removed, Murillos, seven Tan Dydu, six BuWises (in- 


by Prof. Fr. von Beber, Director of the 
Bavarian State Galleries. Among the pictures 


^ rather spotty^ wd vranting in rdation in the I b^eve, by the picture in the collection of eluding the “ Battle of the Amazons ” and the 
' patches of vivid colouring appearing in the Count Angelo do Gubernatis at Florence. “ lion Hunt ”), THt^’s portrait of Oharles V,, 

foreground figures. p. Max Mulleb. Holbein’s of Sir Bryan Tnke, and Albert 

Among the figure-pictures is a remarkable Diirer’s of himself. 


Mulleb. 


Among the figure-pictures is a remarkable 

and individual subject by Mr. A. Boche from ----- = 

the legend of the “ Good King Wenceslas ”—a 

work uniting the aims and methods of the EMOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOOT% 
intern FrenA school of land^pe mth an the Oounefl of the Royal Institute of British 
attrac^e mediant qu^tnew m the figures. Architects have awarded their royal gold medal 
Mr. William Kennedv iwth some for the current year to Sir Oharfes’T. Newton, 

dramatic power, but ■^hWe beauty of form, formerly keeper of the Greek and Romai^ 


m tne ngures. Architects have awarded their royal gold medal 
M wth some for the current year to Sir Oharles T. Newton, 
^uty of form, formerly keeper of the Greek and Roman 


’ “tiqnithM “t the British Museum, in con¬ 


ing handcuffed along a country road lighted by 
a wan and dreary sunset, under guard of a 
couple of mounted hussars, watched by a party 
of sympathising and indignant field-woricers. 
Mr. James Guthrie, one of the most recently 
elected Associates of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, shows a full-length of “ Mrs. 


sideration of his works as a man of science and 
letters. 


On the advice of Mr. Penrose, the dean and tiody for 


Miss Amelia B. Edwabds lectured at the 
Town Hall, Manchester, last Wednesday, upon 
“ Anrient Egyptian Portraiture in Scnlptore 
and Painting,” givii^ upwards of fifty illos- 
trations of Egyptian portrait-statues and 
painted portraits, which vrere shown by the 
oxyhydrogen lantern. Miss Edwards showed 
how all portraiture was in its origin funerary, 
but not memorial; the portraiture of andent 
Egypt being desimed to provide an artificial 
body for £e about which she hats 


me of the most recently chapter of St. Paul’s have given a commission 
of the Boyal Scottish to Messrs. Salviati to execute another mosaic 
, full-length of “ Mrs. for one of the spandrels under the great dome. 


Fergus,” strongly suggestive of foreign art- The subject is “ The Evangelist St. John,” 
meuods. There is someexc^ent colour in the designed by Mir. G. F. Watte, and enlarged to 
mingling tones of the background, with the tbo full size by Mr, Breeton. It is now more 
green light streaming from the vrindow to the than twenty years since the mosaic of “ The 
right; but the purple and ruddy hues of the Prophet Isaiah” was executed by the same 


green lignt streammg from tne window to the *m»n iweniy^ 
right; but the purple and ruddy hues of the Prophet Isai 
drapery are ill-chosen and ill-combined, the firm, 
bmu-work is characterised by an unsightly At the rei 


brush-wori is oha^tensed by an unsightly At the request of Sir Coutts Lindsay the 
spottiness which destioys^ all qmetude and following artists, have consented to act as a 
harmony of effMt, the drawing of tlm right arm hanging committee for the summer exhibition 
IS markedly defective, and the flesh-tones are of the Grosvenor Gallery; Messrs. W. Q. 
unpleasantly muddy and wwting in purity. It Orchardson, Luke Fildes, E. J. Gregory, A. 
IS an unsuccessful effbrt of a really capable Stuart Wortiey, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, and E. A. 
painter, who is seen to far greater advantage m Waterlow. 

a pastel portrait of a child which he exhibits ,, . 

—a work full of refinement, concentration, and ^bert 

transparency. Mr. George Beid sends his McGregor have elwted full membra of 


recently been writing in the Academy. The 
lecturer conducted her audience through all 
the leading schools of Egyptian art, beginning 
with the Cheat Sphinx of Ghizeh, the oldest 
specimen of sculpture in the world, which she 
ascribed to prehistoric artists, and for which 
she claimed an antiquity so remote that it might 
even extend to a period of 10,000 years. The 
latter part of the lecture was devoted to an 
account of the portrait-mummies discovered 
last year by Mr. Petrie in the FayOm. Having 
described the processes and pigments employed 
by the artists of this period. Miss Edwards 
exhibited a series of eighteen very beautiful 
examples of these extraordinary panm portraits, 
which date from about 200 B.O. to A.D. 100. 

THE STAGE. 


studio of this thoroughly accomplished painter; in coajunction with Messrs. Buck & Reid, vrill 

_ J% fvx_ A. _v__ __-S_a . _ _ _“ 


It is understood that, in the last piece pro¬ 
duced by Mr. Wilson Barrett at the rrincess's, 


Millets, 


richly coloured, cleverly touched, “ Snake several good examples of Corot and Rou^auT • mistake it is one with which it is 
Charmer,” and Mr. B. A. Walton’s striking Among Frenchmen, are Diaz, Daubigny, perfectly possible to sympathise; but Mr. 
pastel of a peasant girl’s head. Dupr6, Delacroix, Decamp, Troyon, Montioelli, Caine and Mr. Barrett, on the present occasion, 

. 5“ ^ J® department of sculpture the exhibition Br^n, and Courbet; and among Dutchmen, have fallen into no such error. The acting 
IS d^d^y stionjrer and more investing than Israels, the three Marises, Bosboom, Mesdag, <rf the play may well appeal, indeed, still to 

“d_ Mauve. It i8_ intended, moreover, to in- the higher class of audiences, or to audiences 


graceful little bronze statuette of a naked girl, dude vrorks by Meissoni: 
a fine study of a female head, and another of and Tan Maroke; and a 
the picturesque time-worn head of an aged be given to the exhibition 
woman. Mr. Homo Thomyoroft is represented the works of Georges M 


r Meissonier, G^r6me, Jaoque, 
ce; and a niecial interest wUl 
exhibition by a selection from 
Georges Miond and Adolphe 


of the play may well appeal, indeed, still to 
the higher class of audiences, or to audiences 
in their higher moods; but the piece itself, 
by subject, structure, and trwtment, is 
I addressed, in the first instance, to lovers of 
the senaational and to lovers of that peculiar 
mingling of the familiar and the novd which 
I a melodiama alone affords. Mr, Irving is 
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reported to have expressed himself with a 
measure of oontemptuousness on the drama 
that is not meant for acting. He would have 
Bomething more than tolerance, perhaps, for 
“The Good Old Times,” for this drams 
certainly is not meant for reading. Ho, no; 
it is not, and it does not. aim to be, very 
literary in form. It is not very philosophical: 
it is not very poetic; it does not abound in 
roofs of the penetrating observation of life; 
nt it gives us characters to detest and 
characters to like, and a story in which it is 
impossible not to take an interest. 

It is very likely that, by the time the piece 
is seen by any large portion of the public, the 
story wW have been compressed in certain 
places. Thus, the earlier grotesqueness of 
Mr. Fateman as an aborigin^ may well find 
itself abbreviated; and even Mr. George 
Barrett—ever humorous and genial—^has a 
littie too much opportunity as long as that 
with which he is concerned is not the 
necessary business of the play. Of course, we 
should prune him nowhere else, since in him¬ 
self he is most pleasant and refreshing. 
Again, the scenery—^a great aid in some 
respects, since much of it is exquisitely 
painted—^is, at a certain point, rather an 
encumbrance. The panorama makes us 
acquainted with the landscape of the Bosh; 
introduces us to Australian vegetation and to 
a being whom the aboriginal describes as the 
last woman of his tribe—a being with whom 
we should “desire to bo better strangers.” 
But while the panorama goes its length the 
real story flags a little. Fulled together, by 
this means and that, it would be found, we 
think, to gain in interest and to gain in 
strength. And, meanwhile, it is at all events 
healthy; it is interesting in its presentation 
of many of the facts of convict life some thirty 
years ago ; it is occupied a little with so<^ 
problems d la Charles Beade; and it contains 
an abundance of scenes which steadily and 
inevitably hold the attention. 

Much, of course, is due to the acting, 
writers and performers having played into 
each other’s hands with good efiect. The 
stage has no better representative than Mr. 
TlTilson Barrett of a manly person, accused 
of tiungs of which he is innocent, and sub¬ 
jected to poignant suffering. Both in his 
chivaliy and in his disasters it is possible, nay 
easy, to believe, so dramatic is lu. Barrett in 
his intenser moments, and so natural in his 
quieter. Mr. Barrett is at the same time 
romantic and reasonable, impressive and 

i 'udicious. To Mr. George Barrett’s quaint 
lumour we have already paid tribute. The 
two aroh-villians of the piece are skilfully 
represented by Mr. Austin Melford and that 
very rinng actor Mr. Lewis Waller, whom we 
saw lately in ' ‘ Brantinghame Hall.” Several 
quite unimportant men’s parts are capitally 
played. The cast therefore, in all particulars, 
has been well looked to. Miss Eastlake’s 
part, larmoyante and womanly, sympathetic 
and tender, is of the kind that ^e has played 
before, very satisfactorily; and she plays it 
now with ripeness of method and with 
midiminiahed sincerity. An admirable reality 
is bestowed upon the mental tortures of a 
aooundrel’s wife by Miss Webster—a young 
actress agreeably devoid of mannerisms and of 
the conventional. The humours, the sunshine 
and warm-heartedness, of a typical Irish 


servant are well expressed by Miss Belmore. 
With such a cast the drama’s prospects of 
popularity—considerable no doubt in any case 
—are sensibly increased. 

Though the Globe performance of “The 
School for Scandal” is far from'an ideal one, 
it is, by reason of certain of its features, 
quite worth seeing. Several of the per¬ 
formers are unmistakeably American; and 
that, though it is scarcely of itself a merit, 
does give a fresh source of interest to the 
show. I cannot honestly say that the 
player who enacts Joseph Surface—or who 
speaks his words—^has anything of the large 
graciousness of eighteentii-century manner. 
Snake wants malice and meanness. Lady 
Sneerwell is too good looking — too fresh 
and blooming—^for a “qualified old mud”: 
the term by which Sir Feter knew her. 
And Maria, suitably simple in gesture and 
expression, should, however much of a 
debutante, be more practised in the minuet. 
One or two better known English performers, 
to whom the traditions have iu a sense 
descended, are fitted more thoroughly to their 
parts. Miss Vaughan — whose dance still 
gives the pleasure that the dance of Mdlle. 
SaI16 gave to Voltaire—has made herself an 
efficient actress of comedy. Her intelligence 
goes a long way, and a gentle vivacity of 
nature helps her still further on her road. 
Miss Carlotta Leclerq’s Mrs. Candour has 
little of the grand manner, but the spirit of 
the part is somehow felt in it. Mr. Burrows 
plays the sympathetic little part of Bowley 
as well as I have seen it done for many a 
year; and not only stage knowledge, but a 
welcome discretion to boot, is shown by Mr. 
Lionel Brough as Moses, the money lender. 
This financier is sometimes represented much 
as one might represent an old clothes man. 
It was not, however, to a Jew from Hounds- 
ditoh that so gay and modish a youth at 
Charles Surface would have resorted when he 
was in need of cash. Mr. Fernandez, a 
greatly esteemed actor, who may be relied 
upon for being “judicious,” and who is not 
seldom forcible as well, represents Sir Feter. 
He plays like a practised artist, and under¬ 
stands every line of his part. Hever once is 
the emphasis misplaced; and that alone, as 
times go, is a great achievement. But I find 
fault wi^ him for several matters of detail. 
He makes Sir Feter a little too robust, and a 
little too young. And though his Sir Feter 
is not actually modern—^though he may belong, 
indeed, conceivably to the eighteenth-century 
—^he is not fine gentleman enough. Orand 
teignwr Sir Feter was, to the tips of his 
fingers. He was proud of having made almost 
a ^tallianee —since the girl was so clever and 
so fascinating. To the end of the chapter, as 
long as he kept his temper, his air towards 
her would be one of good-humoured and 
elderly patronage. But, though details may 
be wrong here and there, there is life and 
reasonableness in the performance. A last 
complaint shall be of the amount of “ gag ” 
— of the far too frequent additions which 
do but detract from the perfection of the 
work. Sheridan was not only a severe 
literary artist—he was a manager who studied 
his public. Is there then the very faintest of 
reasons for supposing that his dialogue can be 
improved by being added to ? It can only be 
weakened and spoilt. No doubt the average 


actor, like the average punter, thinks himself 
quite capable of assuming a writer’s factions, 
and of improving, at very short notice, the 
work of an accepted master of comedy. But 
at the superfluity and disastrousness of his 
labour—^the labour of one who does not under¬ 
stand the very first conditions of the practice 
of the art he meddles with—the judicioua can 
but grieve. Sheridan, amended by the average 
actor, is rather more than we can believe in. 

Fxkdxkick WEnUOKE. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mb. Ain> Mbs. Kendal will re-app^ in 
London before the middle of March. The run 
of “Mamma” at the Court Theatre will be 
stopped for their arrival, and Mr. Pinero’s 
“ The Weaker Sex ”—which has been alrMdy 
produced in the provinces—will be put on 
instead. A new play by Mr. Sydney Grundy, 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Kendu appeared at 
Nottingham the other night, may TOssibly also 
be performed before the close of their London 
season. 

We hear that an engagement has been made 
with Miss Bose Norreys to play an attractive 
comedy character in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
new piece, which will be produced at the Hay- 
market at Easter. 

The so-called “ Theatre Libre ” was quite a 
fulore, it is understood, daring its short sojonm 
at the Boyalty under the management of M. 
Mayer. The company played ouy two pieces, 
botii of which were smeounted nnmistakeably 
proper as well as prodigiously dull. Becourse 
has since been had, at the same little house, to 
“ Denise ”—which, however, has not this time 
bad the advantage of Mdlle. Jane Hading’s 
presence as the interpreter of its principal 
character. 

We are glad to note that Mr. Charrington’s 
short series of matinia of “ The Love Story ”— 
which is written by Mr. P. Leclercq, a brother 
of Miss Carlotta and of Miss Bose Leclercq — 
begin on Monday at the Yandeville, when Miss 
Janet Achnreh be seen in London for tlie 
first time for several months, and in a part, 
moreover, which, it is said, gives scope for the 
exercise of her art. 

The annual public meeting of the Shakspere 
Beadi^ Society will take place on Wednesday 
next, February 20, at the ^ndon Institution, 
when “ Twelfth Night ” will be rehearsed under 
the direction of Mr. W. Poel. 


MUSiO. 

REOENT CONCERTS. 

The Satnrday concerts were resumed at the 
Crystal Palace on February 0. The programme 
induded a novelty—Lalo’s Overture to the 
opera, “ Le Boi d’Ys.” This French composer 
is best known in England by his Symphonie 
Espagnole, produced at the Crystal Palace in 
1878. However, four years earlier Seilor 
Sarasate introduce, at a Philharmonic concert, 
an interesting concerto by Lalo, which, we be¬ 
lieve, has never been repeated. “ Le Boi d’Ts,” 
brought ont last year at the Freni^ Opera 
Comique, achieved considerable success there. 
The Overture contains clever writing and 
skilfol orchestration, bnt it is literally a 
Yorspiel, d la Gluck, or Wagner; and, tiiere- 
fore, loses meaning in a oonoert-roonu The 
programme-book gave no explanation whatever. 
A brief account of the persons or events with 
which the various themes are assodated might 
have proved, to a certain degree, helpul. 
Again, the date of ML Lalo’s birth is given 
as 1823, but 1831 is, we believe, more cor¬ 
rect. The performance of Beethoven’s Piano- 
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forte Concerto in C minor, by Otto Heguer, was. 
of ooone, the chief event of the afternoon. His 
playing was wonderful for its neatness, crisp¬ 
ness, and brio. It is impossible not to feel, in 
oertain passages, that he requires big^r hands 
and stronger fingers to give expression to all 
that he understands and feels; but this is a 
facing which time will soon cure. In a showy 
cadenza, written specially for him, he showed 
extraordinary command of the key-board. 
Iiater in the afternoon he played some liszt 
solos in a manner whicn astonished the 
andmnoe. The programme included Beeth' 
oven’s Symphony in B. Hr. Manns conducted 
with his usual care and energy. Miss E. Spada 
was the vocalist. 

M. J. Kruse, a native of Adelaide, and a 
pupil of Joachim, was the violiniat at Monday’s 
Popular Concert. He has a good tone, good 
execurion, and, as the name of his teacher 
would lead one to expect, good style. There 
is, however, a certain roughness about his 
playing; and in several xiassages of the first and 
last movements of Beethoven’s Quartet in E 
fiat (Op. 74) his intonation was faulty. The 
Ada^, however, was interpreted with much 
taste and feeling. M. Kruse also played as 
solo a Sonata by Tartini, and took the lead in 
Brahms’ Pianoforte Trio in C minor. He was 
well received, and, though recalled three times, 
gave no encore. For this he, as a newcomer, 
deserves praise. Mr. Max Pauer played with 
great dexterity Chopin’s difficult Swerzo in 
B minor (Op. 20), but he was scarcely satis¬ 
factory in his rendering of the Nocturne in E ; 
the tempo was hurried and the tone cold. Miss 
li. Lehmann sang her favourite French air, 
“ La Charmante !^rguerite,” and two songs 
by Hr. Hamish MacCunn. 

The Ninth “Symphony” Concert on Tuesday 
evening was devoted principally to Wagner. 
. As a commemoration of the sixth anniversary 
of tike master’s death, Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
was suitably indnded in the programme. Mr. 
Henschel’s programme contained excerpts from 
“Lohengrin,” “ Meistersinger,” “Tristan,” 
and “ Parsifal ”—four works wMch testify not 
only to the greatness, but also to the versatility, 
of Wagner’s ^nius. With regard to the per- 
fOTmanoe of uie Wagner pieces, little need by 
said. Some were successful, but the prelude to 
“ Parsiftil ” left much to desire. The first move¬ 
ment of the “Eroica” was given with more 
fire than refinement; the Marcia Funebre was 
much more satisfactory. Mr. Henschel sang 
Bsbchs’s monologue from the third act of “ Die 
Meistersinger,” with the orchestra under the 
direction of Mr. Hamish MacChmn. There was 
a -very good attendance. 

Fraul^ C. Qeisler-Sohubert, grand-niece of 
the composer, Franz Schubert, and a pupil of 
Mdme. Schumann, gave a concert at Prince’s 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon. The programme 
was devoted entirely to the works of S&ubert, 
oommendng with the delightful Trio in B fiat 
(Op. 09), charmingly interpreted by the concert 
giver and Messrs. Straus and HowelL For her 
first solo, Mdlle. Oeisler played the Sonata in 
€1 (Op. 78). Hertedinique is excellent, and her 
touch light and pleasing. Moreover, she plays 
with rare intelligence and feeling, and without 
any trace of affectation. The slow movement 
wae, perhaps, taken a shade too fast. Her 
rendering of the minuet and trio was clear and 
cr^, and the finale was given with great 
spirit. She afterwards played two of the 
Impromptus and one of the Momens Musicals. 
A pleasing feature of the programme was the 
artistic rendering of some of Schubert’s attrac¬ 
tive songs by Ftiiulein Fullinger. Owing to 
the very bad weather there was but a moderate 
attendimoe. We shall be glad to hear Mdlle. 
Oeisler again, and as interpreter of Beethoven, 
Schumann, and Chopin. 

J. S. Sesplock. 
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“Have you seen a book just published by 
H. Jusaerand, of the French Embassy, entitled 
‘ English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages ’ 
If not, let me assure yon that the sooner yon get it 
the better for yourself and your friends, for you 
are certain to talk about it and talk out ot it, and 
in proportion as you do so vill the liveliness of your 
conversation be remarked upon! The book is a 
translation and an amplification of one of those 
enchanting volumes which only Frenchmen seem 
able to flash out upon literature. * La Vie Nomade ’ 
was published in 1884. It was a gem, written in a 
style that provokes and worries some of ns, because 
it is so lucid, so simple, so vigorous, that we island 
folk feel in despsdr of attaining to such grtuseful 
precision of language as we read. Now tbe book 
appears in an Eugltsh form and with its English 
title, very much increased in bulk, and one of the 
best illustrated volumes of the season—dressed, ia 
fact, in purple and flne linen—a pleasure to handle, 
a joy to read, and bearing with it, when one gels to 
tbe end ot it, a conviction that one has become a 
much more learned man than one was a week ago. 
for that somehow one has absorbed a great deal 
that the out^ world knows little about. Pray do 
not order this volume at the library. Buy it if you are 
wise, and keep it as a joy for ever.”—Da. Jsseoi p, 
in the Nineteenth Century, February. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1889. 

No. 877, New Series. 

Tot Esitob cannot undertake to return, or 
to corretpond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is parlieuiarly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dec., may he addressed to the Pitblibotb, and 
not to the Editox. 


LITERATURE. 

“Great "Writers” Series.— Life of Jihn 
Stuart Mill. By W. L. Courtney. (Walter 
Scott.) 

lx the present day it is a natural and an 
excellent thing that the lives o( great vriters 
should be written in shilling volumes. They 
have indeed usually been steady written on 
a larger scale; but then tiiey i^e big and 
costly books, which we have not idways 
either money to purchase or time to read. 
There is room for the shorter and cheaper 
style. But this style is not equally suitable 
to the lives of all authors. Though few 
great writers have, like Bacon, Burke, or 
Kaoaulay, been also men of affairs, many of 
them have yet led interesting lives, and have 
made them^ves felt in their own time as 
something else than authors. In such oases 
the short sketch of a skilful biographer can 
give us an animated picture of r^ life, and 
interest us stiU further in a man who has 
already a hold upon us by his books. But, 
where action has been absent from a life, a 
biography to be interesting must be tolerably 
full. It must turn on the eharaoter, tbie 
opinion^ the mental history of the man it 
deals with; and these cannot be duly set forth 
and rendered interesting without considerable 
minuteness of detuL Three volumes are not 
too much for the analytio novelist, tmd the 
analytic biographer requires room alro. 

This appllM with great force to John Stuart 
Hill, ^s life was very unvaried, and what 
he did seems to require or permit but little 
record. His work at the bdia House was 
probably not of a kind that it would be 
worth while to examine in detail, though we 
should be glad to know something more of it 
than has yet been published. His time in 
Parliament was short. He shunned society, 
ud for a large part of his life lived mainiy 
m the loneliness of an elevated mind. It is 
thoefore with his mental history and his 
published writings that a biographer must 
chiefly deal; and the difficulty of doing this 
in small compass is greatly increased by the 
abrtrusenesa and obscurity of the subje^ on 
which his mind preferred to dwelL 
Mr. Courtney has performed his difficult 
task with ooninderabie literary skill, and 
perhaps with as much success as was within 
reach. He has not always stated as clearly 
as he might have done the facts that we look 
for in any biography, however slight. The 
hook not seem to contain, except in an 
eppendix which the reader may easily over- 
iMk, any statement of the day or year of 
Mill’s Urth. It does not teli us explicitly 
vhete in London he resided at different times 
(though j^haps this may be found out by 
to attentiye reader); nor does it give thie 


date at which he went to live at Avignon. 
In speaking of Mill’s writings Mr. Courtney 
might perhaps with advants^ have given a 
lit'le more space to their contents and a little 
less to his own very competent eritimsms on 
them. Even in a popular sketch, perhaps 
particularly in a popular sketch, it might 
have been worth w^e to explain more fuUy, 
and with the attractive lucidity which Mr. 
Courtney certainly possesses, such things as 
the characteristics of Mill’s logic and the 
nature of his utilitarianism. Many of the 
people who may be expected to read a little 
biography like this will be unacquainted with 
Mill’s own philosophical writings or will 
have forgotten them, and therefore will be 
unable to take in oriticism which is not pre¬ 
ceded by full exposition. Mr. Courtney could 
have made the matter much plainer to them, 
and that is the flrst duty of a popular writer. 
Criticism is a minor matter. Tell the story 
or state the case flrst; give your own judg¬ 
ment afterwards, if you have room. But it is 
of little use to put criticisms which are 
meant for the student into a Life which is 
meant for the general reader. The general 
reader would like to be told more plainly 
what the whole thing is about. 

In his flrst chapter Mr. Courtney gives an 
able and ratiier unfavourable acoouut of the 
formidable father who had such an influence 
on MUl’s mind. He then traces Mill’s own 
life and speaks in turn of his various writings, 
^ving the greater part of two chapters, for 
instance, to the Logie and the Politieed 
Economy. One chapter deals with his public 
life as a member of Parliament from 1865 to 
1868. Mr. Courtney’s conception of Mill’s 
mind and eharaoter seems to be summed up 
in the following paragraph: 

“ In truth Mill’s character was eminently 
receptive of all the influences to which it was 
subjected. In his youth the prevailing influ¬ 
ence is Bentham and James Mul. Then comes 
the time when Sterling and Carlyle gain a large 
share of his sympathies; to that succeeds the 
influence of Mrs. Taylor; and after his wife’s 
death his views (as in the essay on Theism, 
which was composed after his bereavement) 
seem to swing back on some of the older lines 
from which her ascendency over his mind had 
diverted them. It is his mental receptivity 
which constitutes, perhaps, his chief charm; it 
is that which explains his aims of reconciliation 
and mediatorship. But it is this sflso which 
gives that vacillation which here and there we 
have noticed in his grasp of doctrines, and 
leaves us with the final verdict that he belongs 
to a transitional period of thought. No one 
but a ‘ transitional ’ thinker could, for instance, 
have written the following sentence in his 
essay on Theism. ‘ It is pmeotly oonoeivaUe 
that religion may be morally uWnl without 
being intellectually sustainable.’... It belongs 
to the middle period between two eras, when 
men’s thoughts are swaying iirrcuxidif nirov, 
in tim battle ground of darkness.” 

In other places also Mr. Oourtney seems to 
think that “transitional” is a specially fit 
epithet for Mill’s writings and opinions on 
various subjects. Now in one sense of the 
word every thinker is transitional. No one 
ever was or will be in possession of aU truth. 
Every body of knowledge or body of thought 
is tn^tional between what has oome before 
and what will oome after. Euclid himself 
was a tranutional thinker, for earlier geome- 
trioiaiu knew leas than he did and latw ones 


have known more. But this is not what Mr. 
Courtney means. He seems to mean partly 
that there have always been two mtuely 
divergent tendencies or schools of thought, 
between which Mill, in a way, mediated, so 
that some of his opinions contained a com¬ 
promise; partly that there are tendencies, 
now coming into ascendency or at least pro¬ 
minence, such as in economical mattors 
Socialism, and in psychology Evolution, by 
which Mill was sometimes infiueneed a Uttle 
and sometimes hardly touched at all. As to 
the flrst of these “ transitional ” characters, 
it may be doubted whether “ transitional ” is 
a very good word to call it by. A deure “ to 
combine antagonistio positions ” is rather 
eclectic than transitional. Mr. Courtney 
surely also overrates Mill’s tendency in thu 
direction. Some of the instances he gives are 
open to a good deal of question. I ^nk, for 
example, that his criticism on Mill’s theory 
of causation is entirely beside the mark. 
There is nothing inconsistent in holding at 
one and the same time that an effect is an 
unconditional consequent, and that in some 
region or other “ events may follow without 
being caused.” Mr. Courtney asks, “ "What 
then becomes of the invariable and uncon¬ 
ditional sequence ? ” The answer, from Mill’s 
point of view, is that it belongs to the 
other regions of the universe. Where there 
are such things as effects, they are uncon¬ 
ditional consequents. Mill is explaining 
what causation is when it exists, and that 
surely leaves him at liberty to think that it 
does not exist everywhere. But, in any case, 
Mr. Courtney contends for more compromise 
and halting between two opinions on tiie 
part of Mill than some of Mill’s readers will 
be ready to admit. 

He connects this supposed tendency on 
Mill’s part with a doctrine which he attributes 
to him and conceives to have greatly influenced 
his mind—^the doctrine that truth lies halfway 
between two antithetical theories. Although 
Prof. Bain, in speaking of the Liberty, uses 
almost the same language as Mr. Courtney, 
is it not a considerable overstatement? In 
the Liberty Mill is, from the nature of the 
case, speaking of popular theories about such 
subjects as religion, morality, and politics; 
and it is with special reference to these 
that he urges the possibility that some 
element, at least, of truth is contained in 
the contrary opinions. Hid he ever commit 
himself to such a proposition as that truth in 
general lies midway between two theories ? 

There is one transcendent merit of Mill’s 
writings to which Mr. Courtnew does no 
justice. This is their remarkable clearness. 
He argues abstruse questions in a way whiiffi 
makes them, if not actually easy, at any rate 
intelligible to anyone who has a>erage brains 
and will give moderate attention. Hard 
subjects cannot be made easy by any human 
skill; but a writer can do a great deal to 
simplify them and put them lucidly before 
his readers. How great are Mill’s merits in 
this respect can only be known by those who 
are familiar with other writers, sometimes 
later writers, on the same subjeoto Both in 
this country and in others, philosophers of the 
contrary school to Mill have frequently failed 
to give their opinions a fair chance. They 
have been at so little pains to present them 
with any literary skill and in a way which 
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the ordinal tnah can nnderatand, that, what* 
ever the impreaaion they may make on saperior; 
minds, they mast always leave their adver¬ 
saries in possession of the popular field. If 
a man thoroughly understands his subject, if 
he has a clear head and will take proper 
trouble, there is nothing that he may not 
make fairly intelligible to others. But 
writers may be sure that, if they omit to take 
the necessary pains, discussions which render 
obscure subjects more obscure than ever will 
find few readers and make fewer converts, 
klill maintained the excellent tradition of the 
school to which he belonged by taking care 
to express his thoughts in clear language, and 
by never overlooking the need of those con¬ 
crete illustrations which are often as much 
a B^eguard to the writer as they ore a help 
to his readers. On some very fundamental 
point as to the principles of reasoning or of 
morals he may have sometimes failed to be 
thoroughly clear in hb own mind and con¬ 
sistent with himself. Pew thinkers have 
attained perfect clearness and consistency; 
fewer still wiU be allowed by their critics to 
have done so. But the difficulty of recon¬ 
ciling two uttennces or of seeing what were 
the grounds for a given opinion is one thing; 
the diffloulty of finding any meaning for a 
sentence and any connexion for two con¬ 
secutive sentences is another. The latter 
difficulty Mill never presents; and there is 
too muon philosophical writing which presents 
it throughout. 

As to Mill’s three years in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Courtney appears not quite to 
have made up his mind. In one place he 
seems to think that what he rather oddly 
calls the “ maxim ” of Tacitus, “ Omnium 
consensu capax imperii nisi imperasset,” might 
be applied to him. But he speaks with just 
approval of the attitude taken up by Mill on 
the occasion when some of the English in 
Jamaica so completely lost their heads and 
their humanity. An interesting addition to 
this chapter is an extract from a letter written 
by Mr. Gladstone, in which he says: 

" We well knew Mr. Mill’s intelleotual emi¬ 
nence before he entered Parliament. What his 
conduct there principally disclosed, at least to 
me, was his singular moral elevation, I 
remember now that at the time, more than 
twenty years back, I used familiarly to call 
him the Saint of Bationalism—a phrase roughly 
and partially expressing what I now mean. 
Of all the motives, stings, and stimulants that 
reach mmi through thair egoism in Parliament, 
no part could move or even touch him.... He 
did us all good.” 

But, to the manner of Mill’s oratory Mr. 
Gladstone is not complimentary. ” Physic¬ 
ally, it came as from a statue.” 

A useful bibliography of Mill’s own writings 
and of writings concerning him has been 
added to the Life as an appendix. In the 
Life itself tw« or three things may be pointed 
out to Mr. Courtney for possible correction in 
another edition. When he says (p. 114) 
** Mrs. Taylor died in 1858,” it should be 
“ Mrs. MUl.” P. 100 would certainly give 
tile imprssrion that MiU *‘gave up the 
wage-fund theory” in his PoUtieu JSeo- 
Nsmy, though it was in reality some twenty 
yeaus later. In reference to Mill’s famous 
“ If such a being can sentence me to 
hell, to h^ I iriu go,” and tiie cnriou 
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idea of Qrote (quoted by Prof. Bain), that 


the phrase “ was an echo of something in 
Ben Jonson, where a military captain’s im¬ 
plicit obedience is crowned by the illustration 
—‘ Tell him to go to hell, to hell he will go.’ ” 
Mr. Courtney rightly points out that the 
line Grots must have been thinking of— 
“ And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes ”— 
comes in Dr. Johnson’s Imitations of Juvenal. 
Bnt he is wrong in referring it to the 
“Vanity of Human Wishes ” ; it is in the 
“London.” Mr. Courtney just mentions 
Mill’s pamphlet, England and Inland. 
Under present circumstences he might have 
been expected to say that it contains, on the 
one hand, a most powerful and passionate 
plea for a complete change in the then exist¬ 
ing land system; and, on the other hand, a 
very decided expression of opinion, supported 
by forcible reasoning, against any plan of 
“federation” between the two countries. 
Mr. Morley has not, I think, ever contended 
that Mill would now have been a Home 
Baler. 

Mill is understood to have been an 
excellent and voluminous letter-writer. 
Whether any portion of his correspondence 
is likely at present to see the light we have 
no means of knowing, nor whether there are 
any other unpublished writings or fragments, 
such as the end of the AutaliograpKy suggests. 
It is strange that there has bm as yet no 
uniform and complete edition of his works. 
When such a one is taken in hand, it ought, 
perhaps, to include some of his speeches and 
some of the large number of articles from the 
Wntmxiuler and other reviews which he did 
not himself republish. I hope it is not im¬ 
pertinent to suggest that, for more reasons 
than one, Mr. Morley is eminently the right 
man to undertake the task. Will not the 
editor of Wordsworth give us an edition of 
the philosopher for whom Wordsworth did so 
much? Hekbebt Bicha.bi>s. 


Coneordanoa of tht Divina Commedia. By 
£. A. Fay. Published for the Danto 
Society, Cambridge, Massachusetts. (Bos¬ 
ton ; Little, Brown, Sc Co.; London: 
Triibner.) 

This substantial volume affords satisfactory 
evidence of the continued vitality of the 
American Dante Society, which has now 
entered upon its eighth year. The society 
has already justified its existence by the 
issue of annual reports (1682-1888) contain¬ 
ing matter of more or less interest and v^ue 
to Dante students; an important feature in 
the last two numbers bemg an elaborate 
bibliography, compiled by a member of the 
society, of all books, pamphlets, and artides 
on Dante published daring the year. More 
important still is the formation, under the 
auspices of the society (which in this and 
several other aspects is deeply indebted to 
Mr. J. B. Lowell and Mr. C. £. Norton, its 
president and vice-president) of a ooUeotion 
of Dantesque literature. Already, in the 
r^rt for 1887, the council was able to state 
that the society was possessed of “nearly 
everything that has been printed that is 
essential to the study of the life and works 
of the poet ”; and in the report tor the 
present year the addition of over one hundred 
fredr aitiolei is announoed. The advantage 


to the American Dante studdit of sttoh a 
collection, situated in the library at Harvard 
College, can hardly be overestimated; and we 
trust it may result in the production of works 
worthy to rank with the vtduable contributions 
to Dante literature which have already come 
to us from America. 

The issue of the present volume is the 
most important undertaking as yet entered 
upon by the society, and it has assumed a 
heavy responsibility in connexion with it. 
Numbering, as it does, less than fifty mem¬ 
bers, it would have been impossible for it to 
defray the cost of the publication had it not 
been for the liberality of a lady member, who 
undertook to meet any deficit in the expanse 
of printing not covered by the contributions 
of those who subscribed for the work. 

The book in itself is an admirable specimen 
of typography, such as we are accustomed to 
look for from America. The print is clear and 
not too small, while increased facility of refer¬ 
ence has been attained by the judirioUs em¬ 
ployment of different kinds of type. Prof. 
Fay appears to have performed his task with 
fidelity, so for as may be judged from the 
application of several searching tests. To 
form an accurate estimate of the trustworthi¬ 
ness of a Concordance from a limited number 
of trials is manifestly Impossible. Constant 
use alone can deolde what its value Is in this 
respect. Actual omissions, so for, we have 
bem able to disoover none; but there are 
numerous instanees where vamnts mentioned 
at the foot of the page have not been inserted 
in their places in the body of the work; s.y., 
under pUnitudint the variant moUitudin* is 
given, but this word does not appear, as it 
should do, among the reference words. 
Again, agaglia is recorded as a variant for 
aguila in several passages, but it is net to be 
found in its place, although it is the reading 
of the first four printed editions, as well as 
of the Cmsca, and Aldus. Sometimes, on 
the other hand, a word is inserted without 
any indication that it is a variant; « g., Witte’s 
reading Easuto (“ Purg.” vii. 103), which is 
almost oeitmnly wrong—for the weight of 
evidence, inclu&g that of a statue, is against 
him (he himself translates ttumpf Bonat'tt )— 
is given without mention of the generedly 
accepted reading Nautto, under which word, 
however, this same passage is again quoted, 
but without remark. Yt^tions of spelling 
also, which are importaut when they affect 
the commencement of a word, have some¬ 
times escaped notice, thus Oiaeoh, CHooafat, 
&iosui, Giulia (for Jaeoh, Jotaffat, &o.) ate 
omitted, though they ail occur in Fra- 
tioelli, one of the most widely-used edi¬ 
tions of the Divina Ommodia. On the other 
hand, there are instances of too strict an 
observance of minute differences of spelling 
—tf.y., the name Gagliolmo occurs, in oneform 
or another, five times in the poem; in the 
Concordance it is given thrice under Qugliolmo, 
and twice on a different page under Guigliohno . 
It is true that these differences exist in the 
edition of Witte, whose text has been followed; 
but for the purposes of a Concordance nioh 
di^otions are not only useleas, but they are 
Busohievous, especially where, as in this 
instance, no cross-references are ^ven. Again, 
under Sanou we find four quotations, but only 
two of them are given under the variant form 
S*nott> la Buoh oomi it would have beea 
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quits nifleieBt aad lar more oouTenieat to 
enter all the quotations under a single head, 
inserting the Tariant in its place with a 
cross remenoe. 

The necessary introduction of variants has 
greatly increased and complicated the work, 
and it is not surprising that there are many 
omissions in this respect, for to register them 
all would be well-nigh impossible. Prof. Fay, 
however, seems to have reoorded most of the 
important ones. It is curious that among the 
omissions should be the eight variants of 
ptUggio given by Witte, not one of which is 
mention^. This is also the case with the 
five variants of coreggUr, the four of mtnrmtit 
the three each PtMitrim, petal, and 
SimifatUi, and numerous others. In this 
connexion we may observe that '* Costatin ” 
ocouTS twice oh p. 167 as an obvious misprint 
for “ Coatantin."* 

While drawing attention to these minor sins 
of omission and oommission, some of which 
an almost inseparable from such an under* 
taking, we ought to acknowledge that, though 
they an undoubted blemishes, they do not to 
any great extent detraet froaa the general use* 
f u u B sei el the work. Uon serious objection 
must be taken te the eider in whii^ the 
quotatieu an arranged. This is ex* 
plained in the Fr&oe to be ** the 
alphabetical order of the words of the eon* 
text most closely conneoted with the refennce 
word aitifioial arrangement which 

must have oost the eompiler a oonsidenble 
amount of extra time and trouble, and which 
has no obvious merits to recommend it. Jl 
much simpler and more convenient plan 
surely wohm have been to give the quotanons 
in thw natural sequence, as they occur in the 
poem itself; by which arran^ment it would 
have been evident at a glance in what division 
of the poem, and in what canto of it, any 
given word is to be found. For instance, te 
verify a quotation, say from the “ Inferno,” in 
which otrtd occurs, under Prot Fay’s arrange* 
ment eighty lines would have to be examined, 
as against seven by the other; again, in order 
to arrive at the fact that Beatrice is mentioned 
by name only twice in the “ Inferno,” it is 
necessary to examine sixty-three references; 
while in the case of a word of very frequent 
ooourrenee, like oceA*, no less than four pages 
of the Concordance would have to be looked 
tiireagh. Search, too, by the existing method 
is not only less rapid tlum by the other, but 
it is also less oertiw, for it is easy to overlook 
a siagle reference among sueh a large number. 
Farther, by the present arrangement, the 
reader is apt to miss such significant facts as 
the abscnoe of all mention by name of Christ 
or of tiie Virgin Itiary in the “ Inferno ”; the 
threefold repetition of Oritto whenever it 
occurs in time, as though Dante thought no 
otiier word worthy to ^ so olosely^ associated 
with it; the cndi^ of each division of the 
poem with the w<^ ttellf, and so forth— 
facts whitdi it is interesting to note, though 
they may be unimportant in themselves. 
Though not inuaediately eonnected with this 

* Other misprints are Pamo tor Pont (pp. 632, 
7M>, and Sumo tor Bmtt (p. 646), and whether the 
votalkn ooours. There are not a few instanoea, 
where Prof. Far has omitted to dlstingaiah 
between words identical in form bat different in 
“eming—o.g JVW, ProUti, Pr$»uo, Ptmii, 

sMud eaoh have appeared nnder two 


question, we msy mention here that Dante 
names Mma alf bat once in the poem (a second 
instance given in the Conoordsnoe is not 
authentic, the word occurring merely as a 
variant for Da to); and that is when he is 
addressed by Beatrice for the first time, 
“Dante” b^g the first word she ssys to 
him. 

Prof. Fay claims to have registered every 
word in the Divina Oommtdia, the most 
common and unimportant being merely 
inserted in their places with the indication 
tovtnU (why not the more usual tpMto ?) 
affixed to them. This is reasonable enough; 
but exoeptioni might very well have been 
made in ravonr of Colei, Oolui, Quti, Qaallo, 
and the like, since Dante very fr^uently 
introdnoes persons by a periphrasis beginning 
with one of these words—e.y., Bath is spoken 
of as Colei oho fa hitana al eanlor oho .. . 
ditto: miterore mti, Blisha as Oohi ehi ti 
oongid eon gli orti. Philip the Fair as Qaoi oho 
tnorrd di eolpo di eoUnna, Bve as Qaella ehe 
al ttrpenlt erttt, and so on. 

One specially iuteresting feature of the 
Conomdanoe, whioh odds greatly te its value 
Item a liugnistio point of riew, u the markiag 
•f all words whiw ooonr only ip the Ditina 
Ommtdia, and of all nnniual words and word* 
forms which ooour only in the rime. Of tiie 
former Prof. Fay has noted as many as 98, of 
which 76 ara found only in the vono aiding ( 
of tiie latter no leia than 402. The exiganom 
of rime are no donbt responsible for the em> 
ployment of a large proportion of these last; 
bat it is entirely erroneons to assume, as has 
been the fashion with oommmentators, that 
Dante invented them “for the sake of the 
rime,” since most, it not all, of them are 
used by other authors as well, not only in 
verse hut also in prose. VTith regard to the 
the rime Dante seems to have anticipated 
some such acousation as was formulated by the 
Quartirlg against Beats, for he is reported by 
the anther of the Ottimo Gtmento to have 
boasted in his hearing that he had never been 
led by the rime to say anything he did not 
intend— 

“ lo scrittore udii dire a Dante, ohe mai rima 
nol trasse a dire altro che quello oh’avea in suo 
I proponimento; ma oh’elli molte e spesse volte 
faoea li vooaboli dire nelle sue rime altro ohe 
quello, oh’erano appo gli altri dicitori nsati di 
sprimere.” 

Although we have felt bound to express 
our dissatistnotion with the unneoessarily 
complioated arrangement of quotations—^in the 
adoption of which Prof. Fay seems to us to have 
been decidedly ill-advised—we have no hesi- 
totion in saying that, considering the diffi¬ 
culties inherent in the task, the defects are 
o^erwise snrpriringly few. It must be 
home in mind that the work of compiling the 
Concordance (whioh occupies more than eight 
hundred ootavo pages) has been very greatly 
oomplioated by the introdnotion of at least 
four thousand variants, so that Prof. Fay 
deeerves no small credit for the patienoe and 
perseveronoe whioh have enabled him to bring 
his “labour of love” to a sncoessful termiaa- 
tion; and we may thank both him and the 
Dante Society for having given ns a work 
which oannot'fail to be of great value to every 
student of Dante. It is to he hoped that thu 
first venture may he suffloienUy tnooeesM to 
anoourage the society to further efleits in the 




aame direction. A fitting sucoesWt to the 
present volume Would be a Concordance to 
all the remainiog works of Dante, Latin as 
weU as Italian.* Such a work, whioh might 
be contained probably in a volume of not 
much more than halt the bulk of the one 
befon ns, would undoubtedly do more for the 
elucidation of Dante than half-a-dozen isolated 
oommentaries; for, as Qinliani pointed out 
long ago, there is no method of studying his 
writings so profitable as that of “spiegarC 
Dante con Dante,” making Dante his own 
interpreter. Also translations are needed of 
the prose works, none of them, except the 
Vita Nmva, having yet been satisfactorily 
tendered in Bnglish.f 

If the American Dante Society (which, so 
far as we are awan, is the only society of the 
kind now in existence since the dissolution of 
the Dresden Dante-Oesellsohaft) could see it6 
Way to the furtheranoe of these undertakings, 
it would earn the gmtitnde, and, vre may 
venture to hope, in many im^oes alao the 
support, ef the rapidly inoreaiteg number of 
Dante stiidenta in this oonntry, as wall as of 
those cm its own side of the Atiantic. 

PaoK Tomn. 


Tkt Unknown Horn ef Africa : ax Bm^ra* 

tion fram Berbera to the Leopard Biver. 

By F. L. Jamas. (PhlUp ft Sen.) 

Axoxo the “ free lances ” of African 
exploration few namee stand higher than that 
of Mr. Jamas, whase work, tiiongh generally 
lisaited to eomparetively small areas, has 
already throsm considerable light on some of 
the darkest corners of the Dark Continent. 
His earlier expeditions to Eastern Sudan, 
North Abyssinia, and even the “ Unknown 
Horn,” were paAaps planned primarily with 
a view to sport. But this objeet, uough 
still k^t in view, coanM te have eeoupied a 
dietinotly subordinate positioa during this 
last and most important of his exonrsions into 
^ interior of But Afrioa. The main purpose 
of the expedition wu in fact essentially geo¬ 
graphical, having been very carefully oiganued 
with a view to traversing the whole of 
Somaliland in a untherly diieotion from 
Berbera on the Gulf of Aden to Magdocko or 
some neighbeating pert on the Indian Oeean. 
But altiiough it oanied out only abent half 
of this arabttions scheme, it still remains by 
far the most successful attempt yet made to 
fill up the blank spaces on tiie map of the 
ancient but still mmost unknown land of 
PfintJ 

Mr. James wu accompanied by rather a 
numerous English party, indnding his brother, 
W. D. James, Mr. G. F. Aylmer, Mr. B. 

* Since this wu written we have learned that a 
portion of this work hu already been undertaken 
ut America, a Oonoordanoe of the FUa Saovt and 
of the Oanzoni of the Convito being in preparation 
under the auspices of Frof. 0. E Norton. 

t An English version of the CMvite, it is true, 
hu lately appeared, bat it oan hardly be considered 
idequate. 

t There seem to be solid reaaou tor identifying 
the Somali peniuula with the aromatic r^on 
already known to the Egyptians by the name of 
F&nt. In the wall paintings of a temple at Thebes, 
zepieeenttng tiie payment of tribute in gnms, 
franklnoenae, and myrrit by the peo|^ of Fhnt 
to an Egyptian queen, the figures weu the same 
dress and present much the same appeoronoe u 
the mote t^ioal of the pneent Boauul tribes. 
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Loit>FhiIlips, Mr. J. G. Thrapp, besides 
English and other European serrants, the 
indispenssble headman Dualla Idrees with 
" a good oharacter from Stanley,” and a more 
or less disciplined escort of some sixteen 
natires selected in Aden. He was undoubtedly 
well advised not to yentnre into the interior 
with a weaker party—which was strong 
enough for defence, not too formidable for 
defiance; and it was due probably to this 
judicious preliminary arrangement that he is 
one of the reiy few trayellers who haye 
penetrated to any distance into Somaliland 
and returned to tw the tale. 

Equally vrise was his selection of Berbers 
as the starting-point—a place which had 
recently passed from the miseries of Ehedi ral 
misrule to the blessings of orderly goyernment 
under the British flag. Here the expedition 
gathered in the Noyember of the year 1884; 
and hither it returned in the following April, 
haying in the interyening fiye months marched 
southwards to the banks of the 'Webbe She- 
beyli (“Leopard Biyer ”) by a somewhat easterly 
route and marched back by a more westerly 
route, ooyering altogether a distance of about 
700 miles as the crow flies, and certainly oyer 
1000 miles allowing for ^e windings of the 
oarayan tracks. Most of the journey was 
through a region neyer before yisited by a 
white man, and inhabited by primitiye tnbes, 
to whom smoking, matches, and eyen firearms 
were noyelties. The smoking 

«estaUished beyond doubt our heayenly 
descent. The pipe was part of ourselves, for 
how else oould our mouths blow forth douds, 
which would of course bring down rain ? As 
succeeding curls of smoke ascended, succeeding 
groups of natives approached and followed 
with straining eyes tiie mystery of tobacco 
melting into space. We explained that these 
clouds were not water-bearers, but only due to 
plants lighted by harmless * fire-makers,’ and 
to prove this one of ns struck a mat<^ and lit 
up a fresh dgarotte. Further bewilderment 
succeeded, an illustration I hoped would 
have ensured applause. The match bad pro¬ 
duced lightning, and of course the clouds oould 
produce thunder, so we were ‘ storm-makers.’ 
Not at all; but we all carried with us what 
could produce thunder and lightning, and deal 
death against those against whom it was 
directed. . . Lort-Phillips thereupon rose up 
with his * thuoder and lightning and death¬ 
dealing m ac hin e,* and gravely inviting the 
nearest gaping group to follow, advanced 
slowly tovmrds a dove-laden branch. Flash 
went the lightning, bang went the thunder, 
down fell the birds, and away flew the 
audience.” 

Such ignorance is certainly remarkable 
considering the proximity of Aden, which for 
the last half century has been constantly 
visited by %'i», traders, and others from all 
parts of the interior. We have seen that the 
escort for this very expedition consisted of 
Somalis engaged in Aden; and some years 
ago tobacco-smoking was so prevalent in the 
Juba country that the Bardera fanatics—a 
kind of Somali Wahhabites—^proscribed the 
practice. 

After leaving the Berbera coastlands and 
ascending the escarpments of the great inland 
^teau, the convoy followed the valley of the 
Ihig Dayr as far as Burao, capital of a 
powerful but friendly Habr Gerhaji sultan 
This Tug Dayr, that is “ Long River,” Mr. 
James rightly agrees with Sir H F. Barton in 


identifying with the “ Wady Nogal ” fif^ring 
on our maps. The term “Wady” is not 
current in Somaliland; and “ Nogal ” is the 
name not of a river, but of a district through 
which the river flows during the rainy 
season. But Mr. James is himself wrong in 
stating that after leaving the Habr Gerhaji 
(properly Habr Ghar Haji) country the Tug 
Dayr “ extends in a westerly direction through 
the Habr Tdjaleh (Jaleh) tribe and on through 
the Holbohanti country,” &c.; for these tribes 
lie to the east or south-east, and this is also 
the general trend of the Hayr, as it is of all 
the other large water systems. 

At Burao the party turned due south to 
cross the vast steppe-land of the Hand, which 
occupies the whole region between the Dayr 
and the Faf fluvial valleys, and which in the 
dry season—that is, in vrinter—is absolutely 
waterless. At this season the journey could 
notin fact be made at all but for the amazing 
endurance of the Somali camels, which, as, 
Mr. James discovered, are able to hold out 
for fully a fortnight without water. They 
traversed the space between Burao and the 
perennial wells at Gerloguby, a distance of 
215 miles, in thirteen days “ without drinking 
a drop of water.” 

Journeying through the dreary Hand 
wilderness in the dry season is compared to 
walking about 

“ in a kitchen-gswden of dead gooseberry and 
currant bushes for a week or ten days. The 
soil was red instead of brown, and the veg;eta- 
tion larger and more thorny; but in other 
respects the greater part of the Hand was a 
dried-up African kitchen-garden, instead of an 
English one.” 

The Gerloguby wells, sunk in the solid rock 
at a time and by a people of whom the present 
inhabitants have no knowledge, lay already 
within the limits of the Ogadayn country, the 
“earthly paradise of Somaliland.” Beyond 
that point the route traversed a more ^y, 
but better watered and permanently peopled 
region; and after crossing the Tug Faf at 
Gbbli, the caravan struck &e Webbe Shebeyli 
at Barri on February 18, 1885, just two 
months after leaving Berbera. From the edge 
of the stony plateau skirting the river on the 
north 

“ we overlooked an immense valley some 800 
feet below ns, lightly wooded and dotted with 
flocks and herds and native huts. Through 
this, like a bright silver streak, wound the 
Webbe Shebeyli, with either bank shaded by 
magnificent trees of vivid green with mast-like 
trunks. To our extreme left the river flowed 
through a dead flat as far as the eye oould 
reach, while to our right it was often concealed 
by low hills, which gradually rose into lofty 
mountains.” 

On its arrival in the Shebeyli country the 
expedition soon became aware that it was 
the involuntary centre of a political crisis, 
about half the territory of the legitimate 
sultan having lately broken into open revolt. 
But, by the display of some skilful diplomacy, 
it avoided being entangled in the conflict; and 
before its departure it had the satisfaction of 
seeing peace restored by the submission of the 
rebel sultan. Mr. James was surprised to find 
that here the ruling classes alone were SomaU 
(Hawiyah branch); and that the Adon5—as 
all the rest are called—are a negroid people 
allied in speech to the Wa-Swahili Bantus of 
the Zanzibar coast. 


“ I never saw uglier countenances than many 
of the men had, some being almost diabolical. 
These negroes are the original inhabitants of 
the country; they were conquered by the 
Hawiyah Somals, who in turn were driven out 
by them, leaving a handful of people behind, 
who appear to be the sultans and g^overning 
class generally. They are easily distinguished 
from the bulk of tiie population by their 
features. It is extraordinary that they should 
have driven away the majority of their con¬ 
querors, and yet that some of these very con¬ 
querors should remain and rule the country; 
but I was assured this was the case.” 

Elsewhere he remarks that 

“ these natives ore different in every way from 
the Somals. Most of them presentM strongly- 
marked negroid features; and, though some 
spoke a Somal dialect, it was not their own 
language, which is the same as that spoken on 
the coast between Merka smd Zanzibar.” 

Here, therefore, is placed beyond all doubt 
the remarkable fact tlmt the very heart of the 
country, its richest river valley, the natural 
political and commercial centre of a region 
which from Egyptian times has been the 
presumed exclusive domain of the Somali race, 
is mainly inhabited not by Somalis, but by a 
negroid people speaking the Swahili language, 
and declared to ^ the “ original inhabituts of 
the country.” The explanation of thia curious 
ethnologic^ problem is probably to be sought 
in the former existence of the vast Zang 
(Zenj) empire, which for hundreds of years 
before the arrival of the Portuguese dominated 
the East African seaboard from Cape Guar- 
dafui to the Zambesi estuary. These Zang 
people are described by Arab historians 
as “ negroes.” Their name still survives in 
the former Zangnebar, present Zanzibar, 
coast and island, where the dominant people 
are still their 'Wa-Swahili descendants. One 
of their most flourishing marts was Magdosho, 
which Ibn-Batuta calls “ an immense city,” 
trading widely with the interior. The 
Shebeyli, although it fails to break through 
the. range of dunes and rooks fringing ^e 
coast and barring its passage to the ^dian 
Ocean, comes within twelve miles of Mag- 
doriio, and is in any case the main—at this 
point the only—artery giving access to the 
inland regions. Mr. J^ames was himself 
anxious to continue his journey by this artery 
from Barri to Magdosho or the neighbouring 
port of Merka, and was thwarted oiriy by the 
obstinacy of his men, who had stipulatM to 
go to Ogada^, and whom no bribe or argu¬ 
ment could induce to advmioe a step farther. 
But up this artery the Zang people must 
undoubtedly have penetrated in former times ; 
and the fertile Barri district, where Awrrmh 
grows fifteen feet high, is just the place 
they would have chosen for their permanent 
settlements. The £i-Swahili speaking Adonis 
are, therefore, in all probability their present 
representatives in Somaliland, and must be 
regarded not as “ the original race,” but as 
an intruding element dating from the flourish¬ 
ing period of the Zang empire, say some 600 
or 700 years ago. This is a g^ instance of 
philology proving itself a usdbl handmaiden 
to ethnology; for it is, of coarse, the Ki- 
Swahili language that offers the clue to the 
solution of the problem. It would not, how¬ 
ever, do to push this argument too far, and 
to compare, for instance, the names Shebeyli 
and Si^eli; as the former is Somali, meaning 
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'‘leopard,*’ the latter AnUo, meaning “Coast- 
landere.” 

Hr. James gives ns a usefal map of the 
region between Berbers and Barri, and also, 
as nsoal, some delightful illastrations, espe* 
oially of the indigenous mammals, birds, and 
butterflies brought home by the expedition. 
These rich zoological materials are carefully 
dealt with by specialists in lengthy mono¬ 
graphs, which add greatly to the permanent 
value of the volume. 

A. H. Keaiu. 


November Bought. By Walt Whitman. 
(Alexander Gardner.) 

To persons who are not already well-disposed 
toward Walt Whitman and his work, this 
collection of November Bought offers little to 
attract and at the same time little to repel. 
It seems to be hardly intended for such per¬ 
sons at all. Those who have not discovered 
what may be termed the secret of Whitman 
in Leavtt of €Hratt and in Bemoeratie Fittat 
are not likely to disoover it in the pages of 
this new volume; and impartial students, who 
wish to judge for themselves, must still be 
referred to the author’s earlier writings. 

Yet to persons—and they are many now 
—^who are already ^ell-disposed toward Walt 
Whitman and bis work, the volume will be 
welcome. It will please and interest them 
as the later expression of a man whom they 
admire. It consists for the most part of 
fugitive pieces in prose and in verse, some 
gathered from magazines, others printed now 
for the flrst time. Beaders in England have 
seen several of them in the convenient 
<• Oamelot ” volume published last year, and 
reviewed at the time in the AcAumir. Two 
prose pieces which appeared there under the 
titles “ My Book and I ” and “ How I made 
a Book,” are now brought together and 
newly entitled—"A Backward Glance o’er 
Travw’d Boadi.” The papers on Shakspere, 
on Bums as Poet and Person, and on Tenny¬ 
son, also reappear; but most of the other 
contents of ^e book are not so familiar. 
There is an interesting reminisoenoe of 
Pather Taylor, who, though "an orthodox 
minister of no particular celebrity, who, 
during a long life, preached especially to 
Yankee sailors in an old fourth-class church 
down by the wharves of Boston,” was, in the 
pinion of Walt Whitman, the only "essen¬ 
tially perfect orator” he ever heard. In¬ 
teresting, also, are the somewhat fuller notes 
on another famous preacher—Elias BGoks. 
Whitman’s parents were " Hicksite ” Quakers; 
and Whitman himself, in his early days, saw 
something of the great Quaker heretic, and 
derived Qierefrom deep and lasting impres- 
Bons. He traces a resemblance between Elias 
Hicks and Pather Taylor: 

" Years afterward, in Boston, I heard Father 
Taylor, the sailor’s preacher, and found in his 
passionate, unstudied oratory the resemblance 
to Elias Hicks’s—not argpimentative or intel¬ 
lectual, but so penetrating—so different from 
anything in the books (different as the fresh air 
of a Iby morning, or seashore breeze, from 
the atmosphere of a perfumer’s shop)” (p. 128). 

01 Elias Hicks himself, Walt Whitman 
writes; 

"The true Christian religion (such was the 
^•ebing of Elias Hicks) oonsiets neither in 


rights, or Bibles, or sermons, or Sundays—but 
in noiselesa secret eostacy and unremitted 
aspiration, in purity, in a good practical life, 
in charity to the poor and toleration to slL 
He said, ' A man may keep the Sabbath, may 
belong to a church and attend all the obser¬ 
vances, have regular family prayer, keep a 
well-bound copy of the Hebrew ^riptures in 
a conspicuous place in his house, and yet not 
be a truly regions person at alL’ E. 
believ’d little in a charm as orgaiuz’d—even 
his own — with houses, ministers, or with 
salaries, creeds, Sundays, saints, Bibles, holy 
festivals, &o. But he b^ev’d always in the 
universal Ohuroh, in the soul of man, invisibly 
rapt, ever waiting, ever responding to universal 
truths. He was fond of pithy proverbs. He 
said, ‘ It matters not where yon live, but how 
you live.’ He said once to my father, * They 
talk of the devil—I tell thee, Walter, there is 
no worse devil than man ’ ” (pp. 128-9). 

A man like this was a man after Walt Whit¬ 
man’s own heart. 

The poetical pieces—in the old familiar 
form—are of varying merit. There is a vivid 
descriptive touch in that on " Broadway ”: 

<• What hurrying human tides, or day or night! 

What passions, winnings, losses, ardors, swim 
thy waters! 

Whrt whirls of evil, bliss and sorrow, stem thee! 

What curious questioning glances—glints of love! 

Leer, envy, scorn, contempt, hope, aspiration ! 

Thou porttd—thou arena—thou of the myriad 
long drawn lines and groups ! 

(Could but thy flagstones, curbs, facades tell 
their inimitable talee; 

Thy windows rich, and huge hotels-thy side¬ 
walks wide): 

Thou of the endless sliding, mincing, shuffling 
feet! 

Thou, like the parti-coloured world itself—like 
inflnite, teemmg, mocking life! 

Thou visor'd, vast, unspeakable show and 
lesson! ” (p. 28.) 

Two lines called " The Bravest Soldiers” are 
characteristio: 

" Brave, brave were the soldiers (high named to¬ 
day) who lived through the fl^t; 

But the bravest pressed to the front and fell, 
unnamed, unknown ” (p. 20). 

Yet, after all, that is only partly true; even 
some who pressed to the front may not have 
fallen. I think few persons—^however they 
may object to some of his methods—would 
deny the bravery of " the good grey poet ” 
himself, yet happily he has not fallen, but has 
lived to celebrate bis triumph. BGs purpose 
has been achieved. I do not mean that he has 
converted the world, or that he has vanquished 
all ill-will; but he has compelled attention 
and has won regard. He is no longer scorned 
or laughed at. He has even achieved such 
respectability that in some newspapers he is 
called "Mr.” Whitman—a form of respect 
which, I fear, he does not duly appreoute. 
Nay, more! Mr. Swinburne, who has a 
genius for saying things out of due season, 
has abused him. And all this has been 
secured without compromise on Whitman’s 
part. He has abandoned nothing, and may 
therefore enjoy his triumph wi&out regret 
of u>y kind. Old age has come upon him, it 
is true, and with it increasing bodily in¬ 
firmities. An occasional undertone of samess 
in the present volume points to this. But, 
for the most part, we see in these pages the 
same hopeful, cheery, affectionate, and great- 
souled man and poet, whom we We Imown 
so long. Old age has not tonched his heart, 
and it is impossible to believe that it ever 
will, Waitek Lewik. 


NEW NOVEM. 


Bor Faith and Freedom. By Walter Besant. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Cretty. By Bret Harte. In 2 voir. (Mac- 
miUan.) 

The Brett War Syndicate. By Frank B. 
Stockton. (Longmans.) 

A Mexican Myttery. By W. Grove. (Digby 
& Long.) 

One for the Other. By Esm6 Stuart. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Modem Martyr. By Sophie Eappey. 
(Chapman & HaU.) 

Childhtod, Boyhood, and Youth. By Count 
Tolstoi. (Vizetelly.) 

The Invadert, and other Storiet. By Count 
Tolstoi. (Walter Scott) 

Andri Oo'nelit. By Paul Bonrget (Spencer 
Blackett.) 


Quite apart from any merely personal tastes 
for this or that kind of fiction, few will 
contend that Mr. Walter Besant has of 
late maintained the high level of his best 
early work. Birr Paulut was, from the 
author’s own standpoint a failure; and the 
more recent, and in scope more ambitions. 
Inner Boute, afforded further proof of how 
relatively slight is his faculty for the treat¬ 
ment of abstruse themes or esoteric problems. 
He is invariably at his best in direct and 
unaffected narrative, and particularly in the 
reconstruction of a bygone period, whether 
recent or remote. He has, indeed, in excep¬ 
tional degree, the charming gift of fictitious 
rehabilitation of the life and sentiment, the 
manners and speech, of the past; and, there¬ 
fore, one might naturally expect that Fjr 
FiUth and Freedom —a story of the Monmouth 
rising—would oompensatefor reoentdisappoint- 
ments. Both as an individual reader and as 
critic I feel sure that any such pleasant 
anticipation will be gratifi^; for even the 
most exigent consumer of fiction could not 
expect to encounter a healthier and more 
strong tale, at once absorbing in the 
interest of plot and in the sustained and 
skilful ordering of the narrative. In point 
of style I doubt if Mr. Besaut has ever 
written anything to surpass this delightful 
romance. The story opens with "Black 
Bartholomew ” or Farewell Sunday (August 
23, 1662), the day when some two thousand 
Puritan clergy preached their last sermon, and 
" left their churches and their houses, and laid 
down their worldly wealth tor consoienoe’ 
sake.” It was a sturtog, an eventful period; 


romance, of its heroism and its folly, of its 
great episodes and its vain inddents, has been 
crystalUsed in this Somersetshire tide of the 
ei^e and trials of the Puritan minister. Com¬ 
fort Eykin, and of those in any way related to 
him or his. The narrative is mainly told by 
Comfort Eykin’s daughter, the heroine of the 
tale; and in its quaint simplicity, narrow yet 
dear-eyed serenity, and vivid directness, is of 
smgular chsurm. Hi the delineation of Eykin, 
the ascetic Puritan, and Boecorel, the artist- 
souled Episcopalian rector (a kind of Herrick, 
without his joviality); of Sir Christopher 
Challis, the good squire; and, indeed, of all 
the leading persona^ who take part in the 
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tragi-oomedy that was enacted in or near 
“Bradford Oreas, in the hundred of Horo- 
thorne, Somerset," the author has succeeded 
beyond his wont. Every figure humanly 
lives and acts, and is no writer’s puppet 
endowed only with phantasmal existence. 
The love episodes are lomantio; and the foot 
that history has been concentrated in the 
Monmouth chapters is not allowed to detract 
from, but greatly adds to, the interest and 
the excitement of the story. Indeed, so far 
as the stimulus of excitement is concerned, 
Mr. Besant has never written more enthrall¬ 
ing chapters than those which deal with the 
fortunes of Alice Kykin and her lover Bobin, 
of Bamaby, and Benjamin Boscorel, and of 
unselfish Humphrey Challis, on board ship, 
in the Barbadoes, and in the island where they 
sheltered and whence they escaped. The 
narrative of the self-sacrifice, of the stern 
unconventional morality of Humphrey in the 
episode of the death of Benjamin Boseorel 
(the wreaker of evil throughout the tale), 
reaches a high level of fiction. As the 
romance will speedily be in another edition, it 
may be as well to note one or two anachron¬ 
isms. Thus, “jolly” is scarcely a word we 
should expect from the lips of a seventeenth- 
century Englishman, although in a biblical 
“Commentary” of the peri^a learned and 
sedate student does in all seriousness remark 
that “ ril was jolly quiet at Ephesus before 
St. Paul came thither”; and, again, 
Humphrey Challis could not have been left 
“ without a guinea ” in 1665, as the memorial 
coins, so called, were not issued till after Sir 
H. Holmes’s return from Cape Coast Castle in 
1666. For Faith and Freedom has a further 
attraction in the reproduction of several of 
the best illustrations that accompanied its 
serial issue in the Tlhutrated London Newt. 

That Crtssy is not quite in Mr. Bret Harte’s 
most familiar vein need be no drawback to 
the enjoyment of those who watch with plea¬ 
surable expectancy for everything from the 
pen of the author of The Luck of Roaring 
Camp. 1 am unaware whether the majority 
of Mr. Bret Harte’s readers incline to the 
opinion that he is as successful with the 
romance as with the episode; but it certainly 
seems to me that his special idiosyncrasy as a 
writer loses, if it does not altogether dis¬ 
appear, with anything beyond episodical 
length. The Cruitt of the ExetUior was too 
long by exactly one-half, and even The 
Argonaut! of Not ih Liberty could have been 
farther condensed. The author’s grasp of his 
subjeot-matter is so masterfnl in the short tale 
that when he indulges in the novel his per¬ 
sonages are apt to become a little shadowy, 
the outlines a little blurred. Yet, with or 
without any such opinion of Mr. Bret Harte’s 
capaoitios in fiction, Crmy may be thoroughly 
enjoyed. It is freah, unconventional, ana 
interesting as a story; the eharaoters, from 
the impish Tilgee and the quaint “ Paw ” to 
Unde Ben, the kindly sim^eton, and Ford, 
the nominal hero, are vividly portrayed. 
Cresiy herself is a wayward damsel; but in 
her follysnd “flirtatiousness,” as well as in her 
strange caps ices and sensuous dertness a true 
child of nature. The opening school-scene 
amid the pine-scented uplands is delightful, 
and tsttay here and there occur passages of 
description and humour worthy of the author 
at his best. The pathos is none the less real 


because it is always subtle, md sometime so 
thin as scarcely to come within the definition: 
and the tragic note, if not intense, is of 
sufficient import to leaven the later chapters 
effectively. 

The central idea of The Oread War Syndi.. 
eate is excellent; and, quite apart from the 
humour that enlivens it, tte syndioal sug¬ 
gestion might—^in a m^ified form— 
come within the range of practical politics, 
when once the world has taken feat “im¬ 
mense stride ” towards true humanitarianism 
which Mr. Laurence Oliphant and Mr. John 
Fiske, among optimist philosophers, regard as 
imminent. Mr. Stockton’s clever skit— 
though it deserves a better term than this— 
deals with a naval war between the States 
and the mother country. Nothing occurs 
that is outside of reasonable possibility; and 
from the first page to the last the air of veri¬ 
similitude is skilfully maintained. Finally, 
the two nations (Great Britain, however, is 
first completely outwitted by the syndicate 
which has undertaken the management of the 
war) agree to a peace and the formation of an 
offensive and defensive league that shall con¬ 
trol the destinies of the_ oivili^ world. 
Everyone, but naval men in particular, will 
enjoy the spirited and humorous account of 
the adventures of the huge British ironclad 
“ Adamant ” and “ Crab C.” 

The creator of a new sensation is worthy 
of a statue or a memorial drinking-fountain, 
or something of the kind. Having to a con¬ 
siderable extent been anticipated by Franken- 
ttein, Mr. W. Grove’s startling romance is 
handicapped by the inevitable comparison; 
yet it can afford to stand beside Mrs. Shelley’s 
famous tale, or Comte de Villiers de Tlsle- 
Adam’s L'Eve Future, which recently attracted 
so much comment in France. In some 
respects it is more awesome than the former, 
and more ingenious than the latter; but even 
the extraordinary development of physics and 
the vaguely apprehended possibilities of 
created “ force ” or “ energy do not warrant 
such wild fantasy as that which renders the 
pages of A Mexican Myttery so enthralling. 
A machine of the steam-engine kind develops 
certain faculties, followed by oonsciousness, 
and finally by reasoning power; passions 
animate it, and desires torture it; and ulti¬ 
mately, after adventures that eclipse in 
dubiety those of Munchausen and Tartarin of 
Tarasoon, and the monster of FranJeenttein 
itself, it disappears from our ken to work out 
a career of destruction, and perhaps to develop 
also the reproductive faculty, and so bequeath 
to the world a terrific spawn. A “ shilling 
dreadful” of this kind, however, compensates 
for reams of the usual stuff. 

The new book by the autiior of MurieTt 
Marriage consists of several stories of French 
life collectively entitled by the name belong¬ 
ing to t^ first of them. The vein which 
“Etffl6 Stuart” works in these tales is one 
wherein she has to reckon with a pr^ecessor 
and rival whoso reputation for peHti eontes 
frangait is almost unique. Even in^ “ The 
Cur6 of Saindol,” however, she has tailed to 
wholly catch the peculiar charm of Mrs. Mac- 
quoid’s driioate style; tmd in several of ^e 
stories there is a heavinm of touch which 
detracts from Uie otherwise pleasing impres¬ 
sion they are oalculated to make. The most 
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dramatic and the best constructed is Bor¬ 
rowed Plumes ”—a tale of the Beign of Terror; 
but, on the whole, the author was right to 
place “ One for the Other ” at the beginimg, 
for it is the most satisfying, the most artistio 
of the collection. It is an episode of the 
Commune; and never did truer hero Mrish 
unjustly than the unselfish lover of Zoe 
Bebaut, Baptiste Vicourt. The story is wor& 
all the rest of the series: in its ^matie 
concision, its artistic succinctness, it more 
resembles the work of a good American ^or 
French romaneier — tor, it can har^y be gain¬ 
said, the short story is among ns in a some¬ 
what parlous state. 

Why is it that there is suck a run upon 
“ martyr ” for title or part-title of works of 
fiction? By some strange irony of circum¬ 
stance, moreover, it is nearly always coupled 
with books whose authors have as little real 
conception of what constitutes mar^jrrdom as 
they have desire for immediate practical 
demonstration. Miss Eappey’s Modem 
Martyr is a capital story of its kind, though 
occasionally amateurish in style and more 
frequently in sentiment. It is occupied with 
the old story of “ I loved her, but she loved 
me not, and when I loved another then she 
loved me.” The tragic close does not seem 
to be necessary, and the reader will be^apt to 
be less sympathetic than the author evidentiy 
anticipates. There are too many such trite 
reflections as “ Oh! what blasphemies there 
are upon the word friendship. Does anyone 
ever understand its real signification ? But a 
few, I think.” When the author has acquired 
more literary experience, and has learned that 
the novelist should be as inconspicuous in 
his story as the ventriloquist in his Punch and 
Judy box, she will, probably, write an excel¬ 
lent tale. 

Translations of Count Lyof Tolstoi’s books 
seem to appear almost weekly. That there 
should be a widespread demand for the 
writings of the Bussian novelist is a healthy 
sign, though it will be interesting to note the 
reception given to such a strange book as My 
Religion when it comes within reach of those 
who have been fascinated by the Cossack and 
South Bussian tales. The chief interest of 
ChMhood, Boyhood, and Youth lies in its 
avowedly autobiographical character. Much 
of it arrests the attention, and all is worth 
reading, though in parts the narrative seems 
uselessly elaborate in minor details. Still, 
the book is so suggestive, is so fine an 
example of the journal intime, without the 
formal periodicity of the latter, and is n 
important a contribution, not to Bussiaa only, 
but to literature in general, that its perusal 
shondd be somehow managed. Though neces¬ 
sarily fragmentary, these memoirs of a strange 
life, and of still stranger spiritual vidssitudes, 
need not be considei^ as the author’s last 
word of hiiWf; for even if he never publish 
the record of his maturer development, there 
can be no doubt that we have much that is 
essentisllv Count Tolstoi in Constantine 
Levine, the hero of Anna Karenina. 

In the volume that Mr. Soott has issued, 
“The Invaders” is the first of rix Mes, 
three of which have already been published 
in this country. It is a nervous and strongly- 
felt narrative of a tnilitaty adventute. L<^ 
on the Steppe ” is a powerfully written 
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aoootmt of what has befallon many a mow* 
bound traveller; “ Polikushka ” is a serf 
story, of interest rather to the student of 
Bassian peasant and semi-feudal life thau to 
the ordinary reader of fiction; and “ Kbol- 
stomir" isthe well-known “ realistic fantasy ”— 
the Story of a Horse—one of the most pathetic 
animal stories in existence, though a thread 
of human interest is curiously interwoven 
with it. Although Mr. N. Haskell Dole’s 
Americanisms have been sedulously corrected 
in this volume, the style is not, so far as the 
Englbh is concerned, so good as that of 
Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth. 

It is no easy task to translate a book by 
so dainty, end often exquisite, a writer as M. 
Paul Sourget, but Mrs Cashel Hoey has 
achieved unusual success. Her version of 
what is one of the most powerful and, 
certainly, the least reprehensible of the 
romances of the popular young French 
novelist is particularly acceptable at a time 
when execrable translations abound. Andri 
Comelit is a story of the passion of revenge 
in the breast of a Parisian Hamlet; and, 
though there is but little feminine by-play and 
incident is meagre, the interest is continuous, 
and even absorbing. The story bears favour¬ 
able comparison with its predecessor and 
successor, for it has nothing of the self¬ 
sophistication of Le Crime d’Amour or of 
the somewhat too frank cynicism of Mentonget. 

WnxiAM Sharp. 


SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

“ Twelve EiroLisn Statesstes.”—H enry II. 
By Mrs. J. B. Qreen. (Macmillan.) The 
life of Henry II. is in some respects pecu¬ 
liarly well suited to be the subject of a 
monograph like those of Messrs. Macmillan’s 
series. For one thing, the very remarkable 

S nality of the man, and his influence on the 
opment of events, can scarcely be ade¬ 
quately appreciated by the readers of ordinary 
histories; for another thing, the reign of 
Henry is one of those periods of history which 
may gain as well as lose by being separated 
from those immediately preceding and follow¬ 
ing. The state of thing;s introduced by Henry 
II., so far as it was not a new beginning, was 
the resumption of a course of development 
which had been violently interrupted; and the 
results of his work did not become fully evident 
until long after his death. If the great king, 
who died overwhelmed with the shame of utter 
failnre, could have foreseen the events which 
took place in the reigns of his youngest son 
and bis grandson, he would assuredly have 
seen nothing in them to lessen the bitterness of 
his self-humiliation. Yet we now know that 
in an important sense he was successful in every 
struggle in which he engaged. The institu¬ 
tions which he founded have, indeed, worked 
in directions which he would not have 
approved; but they have worked nothing 
bnt good, and England still owes much to 
the love of justice and the genius for order 
of her first Angevin king. Mrs. Qreen has 
told the story of Henryk life with evident 
mastery of the facts, and with remarkable 
p^er of exfsression, doing justice both to the 
biographical interest of the subject and to its 
historical importance. The account of the 
contest with Becket is oharaoterised by that 
best kind of impartiality which consists in a 
keen empathy with both sides. There is very 
UMe in this brilliant sketoh with which we are 
di^osed to find fault, except perhaps with 
regard to certain questions of personal nomen- 


datnre. A good deal might be said in favour 
of the designation “ Henry Plantagenet,” 
but Mrs. Qreen is rather bold to make 
it the heading of her first chapter. The 
delatinising of proper names is a very good 
practice; but when it can only be carried out 
either by an insecure guess or by using such a 
hybrid form as “ Balph of Dicoto,” it would be 
better to leave the Latin name as one finds it 

“ Epochs of Church History.” — The 
Englith Church in the Midd'e Agee. By William 
Hunt. (Longmans.) Mr. Hunt has undertaken 
no easy task in attempting to give, in little more 
than two hundred small pages, an outline of the 
history of the English Church from its founda¬ 
tion in 597 down to the last quarter of the 
fourteenth century. The attempt, however, has 
been fully justified by its success. The book is 
an excellent example of what can be done within 
narrow limits of space by judicious selection of 
material. Mr. Hunt has chosen as bis principal 
subject the relations of the Church of England 
to the papacy on the one hand, and to the state 
on the other; but he has not neglected other 
important matters, such as the moral and social 
influence of the church, and the development 
of its internal constitution. The book is in 
stylo thoroughly popular; but it is based on 
first-hand knowledge of the original sources. 
The author’s soundness and impartiality of 
judgment are conspicuous throughout, though 
he has naturally preferred to dwell chiefly on 
the worthier side of the church’s activity; and, 
perhaps, some of his readers might be led into 
the error of thinking that the mediaeval English 
clergy were, as a rule, men of the type of the 
Grossetestes and Langtons. Of Thomas Becket, 
Mr. Hunt says: 

“ He fell a martyr to the piivil^es or ‘ liberty ’ 
of the Church. That these pri^eges were not 
really beneficial to her is not to the purpose. 
Men and causes are to be judged by the standard 
of their own age, and neither then nor for centuries 
later did anyone doubt that he laid down his life 
for the cause of God and Bis Church.” 

There is an important truth in this, but it does 
not express the whole truth. The heroic death 
of Thomas deserves admiration ; but the cause 
for which he died, and which seemed to him 
the cause of God, was only that of the interests 
of his own order. The title of “ martyr ” must 
be reserved for men who, even though equally 
mistaken in judgment, were actuated by wider 
and loftier aims than his. Compared with 
Ghosseteste, or with his own contemporary, 
Hugh of Lincoln, Becket appears of far inferior 
mould. The account of the relations of the 
early English Church with the Celtic Chris¬ 
tianity of Britain and of Ireland, though 
necessarily brief, is extremely good; and the 
intricate history of church legislation under 
the Edwards is told with a degree of fulness 
and lucidity which is especially deserving of 
praise. We should like to see a larger work by 
Mr. Hunt on the same subject, or on some 
special portion of it. 

“ The Story of the Natiohs.” —Mediaeval 
France: from the Fei^ of Hngues Capet to 
the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century. By 
Gustave Masson. (Fisher Unwin.) This was, 
we suppose, the last work of the late M, 
Masson, and, so far as our own knowledge 
goes, it is certainly his best. The style is 
remarkably attractive, and free from any trace 
of foreign idiom; and the selection of material 
is skilM. There are two very useful maps, 
several chronological and genealogical tables, 
and a nearly exhaustive list of “ sources,” which 
is convenient for reference, though there are 
indications that it is not altogether prepared 
from first-hand knowledge. The history of 
literature and art is not ne|;lected, and the 
frequent quotations from mediaeval ohronioles 
are well translated. Altogether this is one of 


the most interesting works of the series to 
which it belongs. 

“The Story of the Nations.”— ffo/lanJ. 
By J. B. Thorold Bogers. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Prof. Bogers’s contribution to the “ Story of the 
Nations” is somewhat rugged in style, and is 
here and there marred by the needless obtrusion 
of the author’s political sympathies and antipa¬ 
thies ; but it is remarkably vigorous and 
spirited. We are somewhat disappointed, 
considering the field in which Prof. Bogers has 
won his reputation, that he has not deMt. more 
fully with the very interesting economic aspects 
of Dutch history; and the English war of 
1664-1666, which was as glorious for Holland 
as it was disgraceful for the English govern¬ 
ment that provoked it, surelydeserved more than 
the two pages allotted to it. Of Dutch litera¬ 
ture, Prof. Bogers has absolutely nothing to 
say. Vondel, and Jacob “ Katz ” (so misspelt), 
and Prof. Kuenen, are just mentioned, and that 
is all. Notwithstanding these defects, the book 
is well worth reading. The story is told in 
bold outline, which is easy to follow and to 
remember. The brief chapter on “ The Bise of 
the Chartered Towns,” and the incidental 
notices of Dutch commerce, are of special 
value. The illustrations are well chosen, but 
rather unsatisfactory in execution. Some of 
them look as if they had previously done duty 
as initial letters. 


The White King; or, Charles I., and the 
Men and Women, Life and Manners, Literature 
and Art, of England in the First Half of the 
Seventeenth Century. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. In 2 vols. (George Bedwsy.) Mr. 
Adams has produced what will be found by the 
general reader an amusing book; bnt it is not, 
we conjecture, intended for the scholar or the 
student. The volumes read somewhat like the 
contents of a series of note-books which have 
never been thoroughly digested; but, contrary 
to one’s experience with most books of the sort, 
the later pages are much better than the earlier 
ones. By far the best thing in the first volume 
is the account of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
The vanity and egotism of the man, his passion 
for conducting himself after the fashion of the 
heroes in the old romance books, his desire to 
fight duels on the slightest occasion, is 
excellently told. It would be a mistake, 
however, to regard him as a mere braggart 
or fool. He had at the back of all his strange 
longing for making himself notorious a load 
of sound common-sense. He was, like his 
brother George, most indubitably a poet, though 
he seems to have taken little pains with his 
verses. The lines quoted by Mr. Adams are a 
proof that he could have written poetry that 
would have lived bad ho taken the trouble. 
Philosophy, however, was in the air. The dead 
weight of Calvinism had proved a burden too 
heavy to be borne by those who had a faculty 
for speculation. It bad been in the sixteenth 
century a resting-place for the children of those 
who had revolted from the Boman obedience, 
but it afforded shelter for the higher intellects 
no longer. The De Verilate is a deliberate 
endeavour to make a foundation for life which 
shall be independent of ecclesiastical teachine. 
Lord Herbert’s attitude to the current Bnglim 
theology has never been dwelt upon as it 
deserves. He was a type of the unnst of hie 
day, but his mind was not content with throw¬ 
ing down; it was constructive also on lines 
which, making the needful exceptions as to 
time, training, and circumstances, we cannot 
doubt ran in the right direction. His testimony 
as to conscience is a bright glimmer of light in 
a dark place. To some, we imagine. Lord 
Herbert, although he had his feelm^ under 
strict control when the pen was in his hand, 
wfll seem needlessly violent. He calls^ oertain 
opinions of the theologians of inS time 
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atxociooB a brave iluiig to do at a time 
when them horrible fancies were being taught 
as tmth in more than half the pnlpits of 
Wn gluTiil. It may be mere fancy on onr 
but there has alwa^ seemed to ns to be a tie of 
inteUeotnal brotheraood between the specnlative 
Welsh peer and Theodore Parker, the most 
eloquent of the Boston transoendentalists. The 
quotations myen by Mr. Davenport Adams from 
ue Stafford correspondence are well selected. 
We trust they will lead many persons to read 
those entertaining and instructive folios. We 
have never seen the originals, and have been 
informed that the compilation made from them 
in 1739 by William Enowler, rector of 
Irthlingborongh (not Knowles, as Mr. Adams 
or his printers spell it), bristles with mistakes. 
Be this as it may, it wiU continue to be very 
pleasant reading until its place is taken by an 
e^tion which is up to tiie level of modem 
requirements. Qarnwd’s letters to Wentworth 
when Lord Deputy famish much political and 
social gossip winch, but for that industrious 
correspondent, would have been forgotten. 
They are of quite a different character from the 
other letters in these volumes. 


NOTEB AND NEWS. 

Mb. Buchaitak’s new poem, announced in the 
AcASBsnr some months ago, is now in the press, 
and will be published, with iUustrations, early 
in the season. It is in rhymed octosyllabic 
verse throughout; and, though the subject is 
romantic and supernatural, the treatment is 
qaasi-critical and satirical, approaching the 
manner of “ White Bose and Bm” more nearly 
that of the “City of Dream.” The author 
has been at work upon this poem for several 
years. 

Mr. Buohaitan' will also issue this season his 
autobiographical Becolleotions, in which he will 
deal elaborately with the literary history of the 
last twenty-five years. This work wiU differ 
from the gossipy form of memoir now so popular, 
in so far as it will be occupied to a considerable 
extent with literary criticism as well as personal 
memoranda concerning contemporaries. It will 
be published by Messrs. Bentley, in two library 
volumes. 

Mbbsbs. TEfiBNEB & Oo. have in the press a 
work by Mr. S. Alexander, Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, entitled Moral Order and 
ProgrtM: an Analysis of Ethical Conceptions. 
It vm be in three Books: Book I., Preliminary 
—dealing with Conduct and Character; Book 
n., Statical-Moral Order; Book III., 
Dynamical-Moral Growth and Progress. It 
treats ethics independently of biology ; but the 
result is to confirm the theory of evolution by 
showing that the characteristic differences of 
moral action are such as should be expected if 
that theory were trae. In particular, Book III. 
aims at proving that moral ideals follow in their 
origm and development the same law as natural 
species. 

Mssbbs. Swabt Sonnenschbot & Co. will 
issue shortly The Myttie Vine, a Meditation on 
the Passion of our 'lA>rd, translated ^m the 
Latin of an unknown writer by Dr. 8. J. 
Esdes. The book will have a frontispiece by 
Mr. Westlake. The same publishers have in 
prepmtion fifty devotional studies by the ^v. 
Wydiffe Yaughan, entitled The Traneflguration 
of Our Bleued Lord, to which the Bishop of 
Salisbnry contributes a preface; Sunbeam^rom 
Heaven for Darkened Chambers, by Hester 
Douglas, with a preface by the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man; and the Bev. J. £. Denison’s 
Cateehising on the Catechism, wi^ a preface 
by Canon Liddon. 

Mb. Fisheb Dkwin will publish next week 
in the "Nation” series Media, by Miss Z. A. 


Bagozin. The period covered is from the fall 
of Nineveh to we Persian War; and the book 
indudes a study of the Zend-Avesta. 

Mb. Cameeon Macdowaix’s new book— A 
Queen among Queens, a Bomance of the East— 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Sonnen- 
Bohein & Co., in one volume. 

Mb. Joseph Huohes, of Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate-bill, proposes to publish, under the 
genwal heading; of " Hughes’s Shindy Novels,” 
a series of original stories written by authors of 
repute, and of about the same length as the 
ordinary three-volume novel, but issued in limp 
wrapper and also in stiff boards, at one shilling. 
A special feature will be the rea^bleness of the 
type. The design for the cover is by Mr. 
Walter Crane. Mrs. A. Phillips will start the 
series with Daphne's Daring ; a Love Story. 

Messbs. Q. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York, 
announce a new work by Mr. Theodore 
Boosevelt, author of “ Banch Life and the 
Hunting Trail.” It is entitled The Winning of 
the West and South-West, from the Alleghaniesto 
the Mississippi ; and the first volume, which is 
now in the press, will cover the period from 
1769 to 1783. 

A FEW months since, Mr. John Bright 
highly recommended a small volume of essays, 
entitled For Good Consideration, by Ifc. 
Edwiurd Butler, as containing excellent advice 
to orators. A new edition of this work is 
announmd to be published shortly by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

The Early English Text Society will next 
week send out its first two books for this 
year: (1) in the " Original Series,” part L, the 
text of Mr. F. Horsley’s edition of Eadwine’s 
Canterbury Psalter, from the unique MS. at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, about IloO A.D., 
with transitions forms from Anglo-Saxon to 
Early English, like " wyrchende” for Anglo- 
Saxon wyreende, " senfullen ” for Anglo- 
Saxon synfullan ; (2) for the " Extra Series ” 
and last, the fourth part of Prof. Skeat’s 
edition of Barbour’s Bruce. 

As Mrs. Humphrey Ward has notoriously 
suffered at the hands of American pirates, so 
it appears that Mrs. Margaret Deland’s John 
Ward, Preacher —a novel scarcely less tidked 
about in the United States than Bobert Elsmere 
—has received similar treatment in this country. 
Some nine months aTO, Messrs. Longmans 
issued an authorised edition, upon which they 
pay a royalty to the author; but as the book 
appeared first abroad, it cannot be the subject 
of copyright here. An English publisher (who 
shall M nameless) has now taken advantage of 
this to issue another edition, without, as we 
understand it, having received any sanction 
from the author. 

Messbs. Hoboes, Fioois & Co., of Dublin, 
have recently purchased a copy of the extremely 
rare book, “ Jnsta Edouardo B^g, Nauhrago, 
ab Amida Maerentibus Amotis et ftnlas xdpiy," 
containing the first edition of Milton’s 
" Lyddas.” This copy was for many years in 
the library of the late Canon Thornhill, under 
whose supervision a very careful reprint of the 
work was issued by the Dublin Univerdty Press 
in 183d. It bean an autograph of great 
interest, " Sidney Mountegue, Aimo Domini, 
1639. Amen,” presumably that of Sir bidney 
Montagu (brother of Henry, first Earl of 
Manchester, and father of the first Earl of 
Sandwich), who was committed to the Tower 
in 1642. He married Paulina, third daughter 
of John Pepys, of Cottenham, Cambridge, 
the father of Samuel Pepys. 

On Monday next, February 23, and the three 
following days, Messrs. Sotheby will sell the 
Hopetoun Library. The collection is not very 
large—only 1263 lots in all; but most of them 


ore such as bibliophiles desire, and there are 
some extraordinary rarities. First, of course, 
comes the Mazarm or Gutenberg Bible, of 
which frMh copies are always taming up— 
we have just heard of one in the Xtatumol 
Library at Bio Janeiro. In his note, the 
oatalog;ner quaintly remarks that it "must 
always rank as the foundation-stone for the 
librai^ of a divine.” Smacely less rare are 
Gutenberg’s Balbi Catholicon (1460) ; the first 
edition of V irgil, printed at Borne by S weynheym 
and Pannartz (1469); and some of the Aldi^ 
—notably the first Yirgil, on vellum (1301), and 
the first Petrarch, also on vellum (1301). The 
introduction to the catalogue mmely gives a 
list of the principal lots; we wish tuat it had 
supplied a history of the oolleotion, which seems 
to nave been inherited from two quarters—the 
Hopes of Hopetoun, and the Johnstones of 
Annondale. There are included in the sale 
some account books and genealogical 
memoranda of Sir James Hope, the founder of 
the family in the middle of the sixteoith 
oentury; but we believe that the great collector 
was his grandson Charles, the fi^ earl, and a 
famous dilettante (1681-1742), here erroneously 
called James. 

At a meeting of the Folk-lore Society, to be 
held at 22, Albemarle Street, on ^esday 
next, February 26, at 8 p.m., Mr. Edward 
Clodd will read a paper on " The Philosophy 
of Bumpelstilchen.’’ 

A i.EoruBE will be given on Friday, March 8, 
by Mr. Macdonald, author of Too Late for 
Cordon and Khartum, in aid of the book fimds 
of the West Norwood Free Library. This 
library was opened last autumn, and is the 
first of four which the Lambeth Libraries 
Commissioners are establishing in various parts 
of their large parish. It has proved a very 
great success, as many as 700 volumes having 
been given out in one day for home-reading, 
and an average of 300 persons visiting the 
news-rooms daSy. 

The. Government of Denmark have recom¬ 
mended a grant of 4300 kronm: (say £320) 
towards the proposal of the Society for the 
Publication of Old Norse Literature, to repro¬ 
duce by phototypy the unique MS. of Sae- 
mund’s or the Older Edda, which is preserved 
in the Boyal Library at Copenhagen. 


THE FORTHOOMINC MAGAZINES. 
The American and Oriental Record, which the 
late Nicholas Triibner started about twenty- 
four years ago, is now to be enlarged under the 
title of " Trubner’s Becord: a Journal devoted 
to the Literature of the East, with Begular 
Notes on, and Lists of, Ounent American, 
European, and Colonial Publications.” Dr. 
Boat, of the India Office, has undertaken the 
editorial management of the Oriental sec¬ 
tion. In addition to personal notioee, such 
as obituaries and announcements of forth¬ 
coming works, it is intended to devote more 
space to reviews, original contributions, and 
more especially ;^todical reports on the pro¬ 
gress made iu me various fields of Oriental 
research. The first number of the new series 
will appear on March 13, and thereafter in the 
middk of woh alternate month, though a 
monthly issue is hoped for in the future. 

The March number of the Antiquary will 
contain a defence, by Mr. C. E. Plum^tre, of 
the proposal to erect a monument to GKordjano 
Bruno in Borne; and also papers by Dr. W. F. 
Ainsworth on the “ Eusti or FiUet of the 
Fire Worshipers,” and by Mr. W. Bendle on 
'* harly Hospitals of Southwark. ” 

The March number of Time will indude 
artidea on ** Oysters and Ardhaohon,” by Mr. 
H. W. Lucy; "Eabbit Shooting,” by Mr, 
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'* Bsoterio Buddhism,” bv Mr. 
In the “Work and Workers” 


folly recorded) he owed “not only that he 
became a man of letters, but almost every- 


series, Mr. 0. B. Mallet will discuss the Charity I thing.” After passing some time with a tutor 


Organisation Sodet;^, and there will also be a 
story of Quaker life m the Midlands. 


in whose house he stayed, he went to the high In 1861 opened a n< 
school then at Bessastad, and whw it was was induced, by Sir 
moved (wrongly, as he held) to Beykjavik. In to London to undertal 


editor, seeing the sheets carefully through the 
press, the tmee volumes being completed by 
masterly preface dated Octobw 1868. 

In 1861 opened a new obiter in his life. He 
was induced, by Sir Q. W. Dasent, to come 
to London to undertake the Icelandic English 


_ ■ moved (wrongly, as ne neia; to uey^aviK. in to lx>ndon to undertake tne loeianoio isngiiau 

' - 1819 he left, and, by the help of Wends, went Lexicon projected by Bichatd Oleasby, After 

UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. to Copenhagen University, which he entered in a stay of some months in London, ho came to 

Thk late vice-chancellor at Cambridge, Dr, 1850 . There aschol^MpattheBegentsen and Oxford, where, in 1866-the Dictioni^ having 
Taylor, of St John's CoUege, havin^laced » fubsequent appomtment as SUpendianM flnaUy been undertaken by the Um^ty 
hJstiUnd for the past ywr (flOO)* at the jnder the Ama-M^man Common ewhled Press-he began m earnest a task which kept 


to Snathe money in lioviding sculpture for Ixterjt^ 


to apply the money in providing sculpture for 
the new buildings of the University library. 

CoiauiTDEK Y. Lovxtt Causbok, B.N., 
has been invited to deliver an address in the 
Sheldcmian Theatre at Oxford on Thursday next, 
February 28, upon “Slavery and the Slave 
Trade in Crattu Africa.” Sir William W. 


him to enter on the course of study in the him continuously employed for seven years, 
Uterature of his own people which he had till, in 1863, the hut of four fasdoules appeared, 
marked out for himself, ^e Ama-Magnman with the grammar and index of literature. To 
Library, where he passed so many hours, was the making of this great book—one of the most 


not yet moved from the quarters in the lai 
loft of the church to which it had been had 


s large 
hastily 


the makmg of tius great book—one of the most 
perfect and readabu of existing dictionaries— 
there had gone no little labohr. The materials 


shifted after the fire of Copenhagen, and it was furnished were miserably inadequate, and form 


Februa^ 28, upon Slavery Md the Slave ^ he described it a curioiu and interesting less than one-third of the bulk of the complete 

Trade in Central A#ri(^” Sir William W. place to work in. During the fifties and work; but his own wide and full reading, and 

Hunter will take the chair; and we understand the first years of the sixties he not only the help which in many directions he got from 

that many hestds of bouses and other pro m i nent made himself familiar with every scrap of Fritzner’s labours (help he always generously 


that many hestds of bousM and othw {ironunent made himself familiar with every scrap of Fritzner’s labours (help he always generously 
memb^ of the University have signified thmr -vellum in the library, and got to know every acknowledged) enabled him to supply their 
intention of _ being present. Oommrader paper-copy and its value, but also made collsi- shortcomings. The method—one of its chief 
Cameron received the hon. de^;tee of D.O.L. tioiu and notes, which he was able to use as merits—he worked out with the help of the 
from Oxford shortly after ms adventurous ^ firm basis for further investigation. Among Dean of Christ Church, whose own long expe- 
march across Africa. Ids chief friends, other than Icelanders, at the rience in lexicon-making was freely and un- 

Ms. H. P. PXLHAH, reader in Boman university were H. Larpent (the gifted trans- grudgingly placed at Dr. Yigfnsson^s dispoaaL 
History, has b^ elected a professorial member lator of “ Tartuffe ” and other of Molifere’s It should be added that the whole work was 
of the hebdomadal council at Oxford, after a plays, whose early death Yigfusson often done single-handed, without trausoribers or 
dose contest, to fill the vacancy caused by the de^ored) and E. Dahlenborg. assistants. While engaged on the Dictionary 


march across Africa. 

Wu- H. F. PxLHAH, reader in Boman 
History, has been elected a professorial member 
of the hebdomadal council at Oxford, after a 
dose contest, to fill the vacancy causcid by the 
Bev. T. Fowler’s resignation of the chair of 
logic. He received 113 votes, against 107 given 
to Oaaon Paget. 

Mb. SAHimi. Sandabs, of Trinity Oollege, 
Gambridge, has offered at his own cost to 


V/Wlinri niifTTi AACW cat. uao v/vru wvov w «, • ^ .■ «. e «• 

complete the design of Mr. Gibbs, the architect ^ dished save bv hu 

of tfieSenateH^, by the addition of six stone own wr^tioM i.^ in the BoreaU ^d 

—the Origxnet lOandioe. His first hterary work— 


depored) and E. Dahlenborg. assistants. While engaged on the Dictionary 

In his first work, Timatal, written at full he lived, first, at Qlifton Yillu, Cowley Boad, 
speed, from October 1854 to April 1856, was and next at North Parade, whence he moved 
seen the dSbut of a master. It deals, in detail later to the well-known rooms at No. 2 St. 
and methodically, with the chronology of the John’s YUIm, which moat of his Oxford friends 
whole body of the lalandinga Sogor, and its will always assc^te with his kindly presence, 
results have not been disturbed save by his He used occasionslly to spend part of the 
own corrections made in the Corpiu Boreale and vacation at Bessborough Garaens, London, and 

i there I first met him in 1869. 


urns or vases—three on the south and three on 
the eastern pediment. 


london, and 
Though h# 


the account of a tour in Norway with his lived a retired and laborious life, and never 
friend Unger—appeared in Nyf^lagtrit in 1855, reUehed the “ long English dinner,” he had 


mas in awcub bi> me /uuencau aoaooi—a p^j^ unamcted Icelandic seldom approacbed wukmson, ijord onerorooke, oir nximuna 
giving a course of evening lectures on “ Some hy his countrymen. H!ng1i«hniAn wUf be able Head (who read Icelandic with him), Mr. H. 
Statues in the Museum of Archaeology in the to judge of his style from his admirable Ward; in Oxford—Mr. Ooxe, Sir Hei^ 
light of recent Discoveries in Greece/’ letters to the Aoassiiy and other journals, and Adand, the Dean of Winchester, and Prof. Price 

Mb. A- H. Btti.leh’s course of six lectures from the striking “Yisit to Jacob Grimm” in Prof. Earle, and Mr. Bernard were those he 
on “Elizabethan Poets” are now being the Grimm Centenary Pamphlet (1886). Ho saw most of at this time; nor must the name 
delivered at Oxford in the New Schools, on wrote for several Icelandio periodicals during of Mr. Pembrey, the readm of every Icdandio 


on “Elizabethan Poets” are now being 
delivered at Oxford in the New Sdiools, on 
Tuesday and Wednesdays, the poets selected 
beiDg Michael Drayton, Samuel Daniel, Thomas 
Dekkw, George Chapman, Thomas Campion, 
and moholas Breton. 


work that has gone through the Oxford 
Clmrendon Press, be forgotten. 

The takinar of transcripts at Copenhasen and 


most notable of these communications. 


__ v -a _ those on criticsl subjects, was the aocouut 

GoNYitM^ro Catos OoiiKOK at Oambnd^ ^ “Tour in Germany” in 1859, when 
mounM three scholars^ps competom, m Mobius. This tour wa. 


announce three scholarships for competition, in 
September, in either Hebrew, Sanskrit, or 
mediaeval and modem languages. 

AocoBDiMQ to the annual report of the 
Cambridge Philological Elociety for 1888, the 
total number of members is 159; and the 
capital invested yields an interest of about £30. 


.nmcations, besides Stockholm in 1874-75 was part of the pre- 
ras the account of paratiou for the “Bolls Series’’ editions of Orh- 
in 1859, when he neyinga and Hdeonar Saga, and resulted in the 
, This tour was a discovery of parts of a fuller text of the former 
eland in 1858 (the than was before known. These texts were 


consequence of a visit to Iceland in 1858 (the than was before known. These texts were 
last he ever paid to his own country), when he printed, but, owing to causes not under the 
met Mburer at Beykjavik and the two came back editor’s control, not published for ten years. 


together in the same ship. But his main business when, with prefaces added, they were at last 
during these ten years lay in editing the Sagas; given to the world in 1887. 
i and ms achievements in this line have served as a His next work was an edition of Sturlunga 
model for all that has since been done in this Saga for the Clarendon Press, a hum complex 
direction by others. The last part of BitkuM body of Sagas, giving the histom of the latter 
SSgtur I. appeared in 1858. The preface (the years of the commonwealth in Iceland, and of 
first of a wonderful series of prefaces in the great Sterling family and its various for- 
which the diplomatic history of the Icelandic tunes. To these texts, published in two burly 

Ma. _2. _1_■tO'TO 


Barlow Lecturer on Dante at University Col- direction by others. 'The last part of 
lege, London, for three years, in succession to ftywr I. appeared m 1858. The pref^ (toe 


Dr. B. Moore. It is understood that Prof. 
Farinelli will deliver his lectures in Italian. 


'RAR.nncTTT has hnnn annnintnd model for all that has since been done in this Saga tor the Clarendon Press, a hi 

.1. __V_ D.-.J._ t-.lj_ MO ___ . 


audienae, who attended most regularly. There 
vnll be twelve lectures every year in 1890 and 
the two following years. 


IN MEMOBIAM. 

OUDBBAND yiaFUBSON. 

Gudsbaitd YiaFUSsoK, toe greatest Scandi- 
navm scholar of our century, was bom in the 
^stiictof Broadforth, Iceland, of a good family. 
He was hrought up in the north-west of the 
ulmd by his fostm-mother and kinswoman, 
Kristin Vigfusdottir, to whom (as he thank- 


generous labour in transcription (he always made materiala upon which it rests. This history 
his osm copies), and keen eye for eve^ fact tost (which no one but himself could have done) 
might throw light upon the genesis and his- forms a worthy appendix to his Dictionary, 


might throw light upon toe genesis and his- forms a w( 
tory of any classic work. In 1860 came forth and should 
Bdrdartaga at Copenhagen and Fom-SSgttr edition of i< 
(with Mobius) at Leipzig; in 1862, the preface It was ( 


forms a worthy appendix to his Dictionary, 
and should certainly be prefixed to any freto 
edition of it. 

It was on the Prolegomena that I first 


to Jon Amasons’s Thiod$ogur (Folk-tales); in began to work with him; and from the day that I 
1864, Eyrbyggja Saga at Leipzig, dedicatM to began taking notes at his dictation, in 1877, till 
John Signidsson, his warm colleague and friend, toe day he med I passed more time with him 
But the greatest task of these years was, 
perhaps, the edition of Flat^arbok (1860, 


But the greatest task of these years was, than with any other friend I had. In Oxford 
perhaps, the edition of FU^'arbok (1860, we used to work together at his rooms two or 
1862, 1868), every word of which giant codex three afternoons a week and often of evmiinn 
(now bound in two huge volume) he copied at my rooms. In the vacations he used to tua 
out with bis own hand, Unger, bis fellow lodgings near where I lived in London, and 
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wa worked from 10 till 7,30 or later in my 
house (breaking oflf only for meals and a 
brisk afternoon walk) for weeks together, 
for almost three months of each year. In 
fliiii way we finished the Prolegomena, and 
then set to work on the Icelandic Prose Bead^ 
(it was wMe we were on this that I stayed six 
we^s with him at St. John’s Villas one long 
vacation}. The Header came out in 1879; and 
the next three years were devoted to the pre¬ 
paration of the Corpus Podicum Boreale—onb of 
the most important of his works, in which the 
whole body of olassio Old Northern poetry is 
examined, edited, and translated, with full 
notes, &o. It marks a new epoch in Scsm- 
dinavian studies; being an attempt to assign 
date, place, and circumstance to a body of 
literature which had never before been critically 
grappled with. This work was fol]owed_ in 
1886 by the Qrimm Centenary Pamphlet (in which 
as in the Corpus and Reader I took part), wherein 
he further worked out several mints of interest 
suggested during further study; and several 
smml papers in the English Historical Review 
and tte Oxford Philological Society’s TranscK- 
tions may be referred to as dealing with like 
subjects. 

The next enterprise, one upon which Dr. Vig- 
fnsson was engaged till within a few days of 
his death was we Origines Islandiae, to contain 
critical texts and translations of the “ Landmi- 
ma-boo,” “Libellns,” “ Early Bishops’ Lives,” 
and “ Islendinga Scigur,” ujmn which the his¬ 
tory of the migration to, settlement in, and 
early constitutional history of,_ Iceland rests. 
Much of this is in print, and it is hoped that it 
will appear this year. A long stay at Copen- 
hagen-^uring a few days of which I was with 
him—and a mass of transcripts were necessitated 
by this work; and it was at this time that he 
showed me his old quarters in Begentsen Col¬ 
lege, that we visited W. Finsen and others of 
his valued firiends, and that we went over the 
vellums and important paper copies in the Arna- 
Magnaean Collection together. In 1886 he went 
for a few days to the Isle of Man, which resulted 
in “ A Be-reading of the Manx Bunes” and 
papers thereon, written with his friend, Mr. B. 
Savage, in the Manx Note-Book. He also, in 
1887, paid a visit to Downton to see the Moot- 
ste^ there, and in 1888 made his last journey 
to the Orkneys and Shetland, taking care to 
inspect the old Thing-steads in those islands. 

It was after this journey that the first 
symptoms of ill-health began to be apparent, 
and they increased during the Michaelmas 
term, 1888, till he determined to lay up for a 
while at the Acland Nursing Home, Oxford. 
There the fatal nature of his malady—cancer 
of the stomach and liver—was soon ascertained; 
and after a few weeks of painless, but wearymg, 
illness, borne with a serene and unclouded mind, 
he died quietly in sleep, January 31. 

On February 3 round his grave at S. Sepul¬ 
chre’s cemetery, Oxford, but a few steps from 
the home he had long lived in, was assembled 
a large gathering of his Oxford colleagues and 
friends—a list too long to cite here—of all 
classes anxious to pay the last public honours 
to a great scholar and a wise and good man. 

Pi^o distinction he never sought; but he had 
received the honorary Oxford M._A. in 1871, 
the centenary doctorate of Upsala in 1877 (and 
his visit to Sweden to receive this was a source 
of long pleasure to him), and the order of the 
Dannebrog in 1885. He held since 1884 the 
office of lector in Icelandic and kindred subjects 
in tihe university of Oxford—a position created 
for him. 

Handsome as a young man, he was of striking 
appearance in ripe age—a 6ne brow, shaded by 
thick brown hair, scarcely threaded by grey; 
well-shaped features; rather prominent and 
expressive blue eyes and colourless skin; a 
spare upright figure, the head only stooping 


when meditative; characteristics well given in 
the oil portrait taken of him in 1888 by his 
friend, Mr. H. M. Paget. He had a clear 
ringing voice and happy smUe ever ready to 
respond to a pregnant or witty remark. He 
was remarkably plain and simple in all his 
tastes. His handwriting fine, regular, and 
characteristic, was unspoilt by the ^es which 
his pen had so surely traversed in the masses 
of beautiful transcripts he had made. 

Those who knew him will not need my 
testimony to his strong, sincere, and generous 
character, his extraordinary and well-controlled 
memory, his wide learning in many tongues, 
his eager and unwearied industry, and his 
fine literary taste. For myself, I can only 
say that the longer I knew him the more 1 
honoured, trusted, and loved him. 

F. Yoek Powell. 


ORiaiNAL VERSE. 

MEUOBIES. 

Thb water laps upon the sandy shore. 

Beneath the oak-tree roots the rabbits play 
While summer's dusk is slowly creeping o’er 
The shining mere, the woods that fringe the bay. 
I know each flower that blooms upon that shore. 
The arrow-head, the purple loosestrife tall. 

And lowly centauiy’s pink star, while o’er 
The lesser herbs the fragrant brackens fall. 

Time robs me not, for when I close my eyes 
The old familiar scenes come back again, 
Hymind is fuller and perchance more wise, 

^e years now gone not wholly passed in vain; 
Yet something lost of childhood^s sweet surprise 
Brings back old days with mingled joy and pain. 

B. L. Tolleuache. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The February Livre opens with M. Uzanne’s 
proposal for a society of “Bibliophiles Con- 
temporains,” who are to publish as well as 
compare notes and experiences in bibliography. 
There is always some difficulty in getting in¬ 
ternational societies to work; but there is no 
reason on the face of it why this one should 
not be a success. Two other papers follow in 
the original part. The first is an account 
(with a good portrait) of Eugene Benduel, the 
publisher of the early Bomantic movement, in¬ 
cluding notice of some books printed 
" Suivant le rituel 
De Benduel,” 

as a pleasant bard sings. The other article dis¬ 
cusses and quotes some correspondence of 
Casanova with the Prince de Ligne. We own 
that the amount of attention paid to “ Mdme. 
Seingalt ” by some persons seems to ns to be 
a litue excessive; but it may not seem so to 
others. 


and further provides an elaborate maehinery by 
which foreign authors shall receive a fixed 
royalty on their books thus reprinted. But, as 
popular English authors know to their cost, 
this provision is entirely illusory, partly because 
no effective measures are taken against the com¬ 
petition of other reprints illictly imported from 
the United States, and partly, too, because 
English authors have no ready means' of re¬ 
covering the amount due to them for royalty. 

The result is thus stated by Mr. Bobertson, 
the president of the association: 

“ Take the case of one book which is well known— 
In Par Lochabtr. by William Black. That wmk is 
not published in Canada, and the English pub¬ 
lisher declined to allow it to be reprintea in 
Canada. What follows f The price of a British 
edition is thirty-one shillings and sixpence. By 
going to the United States we are enabled to get a 
copy in paper for 60 cents, and in doth for $1 35o. 
In the case of that celebrated work which com¬ 
mands the attention of the reading world to-day— 
I mean Robert Ehmere—^he same thing appUee. 
The English publisher declined to sell the 
Canadian copyright to a Canadlaiypublisher. Re 
says, ‘ No. I won’t sell to you. Ton must either 
buy the American edition or go without it.’ The 
result is that some 20,000 copies of this book hare 
been imported from New York into this oonntiy 
and sold at 50 cents. The publication of Robert 
Slemere is a strong justification of the ground we 
take. Had that work been published in this 
county it would have involved an expenditure of 
from sic to seven thousand dollars ; and if the Act 
which we have framed were law to-day, Mrs. 
Ward, the authoress, on this edition of 20,000 
copies, would have obtained a royalty of $1,000 
(whereas it is a question if she vnll now rec^ve 
one dollar), and the bookbinders, stereotypers, 

S makers, and t;^-founders would all feel its 
cial influences.’’ 

So far as we understand the changes pro¬ 
posed in the draft bill included in the memorial, 
their aim is to compel English authors and 
publishers to accept Canadian copyright upon 
condition of domestic manufacture, and to oust 
British cop 3 rright altogether. In this draft bill 
it is provided (1) that Canadian copyright can 
be obtained only for a work registe^ with the 
minister of agriculture (I) simultaneously with 
its first publication elsewhere, and also reprinted 
in Canada within two months after first publi¬ 
cation ; and (2) that in default of such register¬ 
ing and reprinting, any person in Canada may 
reprint the work, subject to the payment of a 
royalty to the author of 10 per cent, on the 
retail price. In both oases the importation of 
forei^ reprints is prohibited, though this pro¬ 
hibition is not to extend to the English edition 
of copyright works. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
OENEBAX. UTEaATURB. 


COPYRIGHT IN CANADA. 

On January 23 a deputation from the Canadian 
Copy^ht Association presented a memorial to 
the Privy Council of Canada—who seem to be 
identical with the ministers—at Ottawa, pray¬ 
ing for a change in the law which shall prohibit 
stUi more effbctually than at present the grant 
of copyright to any books not printed within 
the Dominion. We observe that the Association 
professes to represent authors; but the memorial 
is confined solely to the manufacturing interests 
of publishers and printers. 

The occasion of the memorial was the intro¬ 
duction of a Bill into the Dominion Parliament 
for the adoption of what is known as the Berne 
International Convention, which contains no 
provision for domestic manufacture. The 
existing legislation of Canada, which dates from 
1875, requires domestic man^acture as a con¬ 
dition precedent to the grant of copyright, 


BSBtmns, E. Yolks- a. stastswirtiiaahattllohs ▲a- 
Bohaannsen In Bussland aof der Qrenzsohride d, 
18. u. 19. Jabrhimderts. Mltsn ; Bebze. t U. 

OOKBOTBSOBA, X. S. EseslsiirlertglmepMdenifalrB. 
Pans: Larose. Sfr.SOo. 

DssoaAHBL, P. Figures de femmes. Paris: fi«im»nn 
14yy. 8 tr. so o. 

Pabis, Pierre. La sculpture antique, Padsi Qnantin. 
a tr. 60 0 . 

Pwrrt.E. FiaufoisMignet. Parte: Dldier. Sfr.SOo. 

STKimBax., Lamlel, roman inSdlt par. p.p. Oaalmtr 
atryienSkl. Parte: Quantin. Sfr.60o. 


THEOLOGY, ETO. 


BloiloaBrsxB, Ant. 3. Calvin h^brateantetinterprSte 
de I’Anolen Teetament. Parte: Fteohbaoher. SM. 
Habkaox, a. Das Mens Testament nm d. J. (oo. Th. 
Z din's Geeohiohte d. neutestamentl. Kanons 
(1. Bd. 1. BUfte), geprOft. Fretburg-L-B.: Mobr. 
SM. 

LAW AND HI8TOBT. 


BzLFzaoiB. O. Die antlken Btuadenangabeu. Stutt¬ 
gart: Koblhammer. SM. 

Haidbl, Ernest. Htetcdre du rigne de LoUte-PblUppe. 
T. 1. Parte: Jouvet. Sfr. 

HnncBUCSKB, H . Die Pwstwablen untar dsn Karo- 
imgern. Angsbuw: Huttler. 4 H. 

KuiRZS, J. E. Dcr Servos flruotn^ns d. rSmlsohen 
Beobts. Leiprig; Hlariohs. SM. 
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Lon attt]ttunaunorimy>oBW^^ « anieo eodi^ 
vatioano denuo ed. Hu E. ab SiokeL Wien: 
Qarold’aSohn. lOM. 

Oomt* tie- Tieior de ohnmologle, 
d hlttolre et de geographle pour I'etude et I’emploi 
des doouments du moyen age. Paris; Palm$. 

100 u** 

UmBlABSi B, Die E&twioblang d. ruxuieobeu Sobleda- 
geriobta. Boetook: BtlUer. *M.WWT 

Uaaeze Beohtsgghiloeophle u. JurisprudeBz. 

A. _t. JPpUHaohe u. mllitariwbe 
Oortmandanz Kunig Frledriohe v. Warttembers 
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line 409, at the word " stoon.” In most places 
where these differences occur, Ohanoer follows 
the Life of Oecilia rather than the other 
account. For all that, we must henceforth 
keep an eye on both accounts, as I have suffici¬ 
ently shown. Thus one more Chancer puzzle 
is solved. Observe, too, that Prefectes is sin- 
^ar; of the Prefedes answers to the modem 
Engli^ phrase of the prefect’s.” 

Waltee W. Bkkat. 


PHYSIOAL SCIENCE. 


BscK*. J. P. Gesammelte mathematisohe n. astro- 
Boml^e Abbandlangea. 3. Bd. Astronomisohe 
u. wtlsobe Abhandlg. Berlin: DUmmler. 6 M. 

Owtitatioadel’espaoeeSleste. Colmar: 
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CUmac^aA UagUM gmeoae volgarls, auotore Simone 
Portio. production de redlMon de 1638 , p.p. W. 
Mey»etJjPslobari. Paris: Yieweg. 13frSoo. 
Obdoc, J, u. W. Deutsobes Worterbnoh. 7. Bd. 13 . 
Ug. prb. v.lf. Lexw. I.elp*lg: Hlnsel. 3 Bt 

Ltannumr. H. Dedlaieoto Ionics reoeotlore. Kiel; 
Lipslns & Tisoher. 3 U. 

Lmu^ J. Quaestiones ppblcae. Leipzig; Simmel. 

8 JoL* 

Pnm. P. B. KollBohrUtUohe Aotea-BtUoke aus 
tabyloata<^ Bssdten. Von Stelnen u. Xbieln d. 
BerUner Museums In Autographle, Transsoription 

W<^ P^wp^Is'm”***’ ^rlln: 

WiTOiwo, O. Da Mtate oonsolationls ad Uvlam. 
Kiel; Llpsins A Tisober. 3 M. 


COSBESPONDENCS. 


THE SOTJBOES OF CHAtJOEE’S SECOND NONNE’S 
TALE. 

Cambridge; Feb. SO, 1888. 

It is commonly understood that the source of 
Chaucer’s Second Nonne’s Tale is the Life of 
St. Oecilia, as given in the Legend Aurea; 
and, of course, this is the principal source of it, 
in any case. But I have always felt tba t f 
could not rest wholly satisfied with this answer, 
because it fails to account for the curious word 
eomieulere in lino 369 {Cant. Talee, six-text, 
group G). Chaucer would never have put in 
this strange word, unless he had found it in the 

original Latin. My note on the line says_“ It 

is ramarkable that Chaucer should mabo nge of 
ftis strange word, because it is found neither 
in the Larin nor the French version.” i.e,. of the 
Life of St. Cecilia. 

In other cases wo find that Chaucer was oon- 
stotly in the habit of consulting more sources 
than one. No doubt he did so here. What, 
then, was the other source P On again consnlt- 
^ Duoaage, I observed (what I had missed 
Mforo) that the word comicuiaritie occurs in the 
Acts of the Saints, in the lives of Valerian and 
Hburtius, But Chancer mentions these saints 
ffiroughout the tale. Valerian was Cecaia’s 
husband, and Tiburce was his brother. Here 
then, is the clue. The day of St. Valerian is 
April 14. On consulting the Acta Sanctorum 
tor that date I found the title, " De Sanctis 
lur^bnsBomanis, Valeriano, sponso Sanctae 
Oeoihae, Tibnrtio ejus fratre, et Maximo 
ftaefocti Comicularto,” &o. This was a good 
heginmng. We can now find the original 
passage with ease. Chaucer writes:— 


^on thise maitirs that I yow devyie, 

OoE Maximus, that was an offloeie 
Of the Prefectes and his eomieulere. 

Him hente; and when he forth the selntes 
ladde,” &a. 


A^the original Latin (cap. 4, sect. 14) i 
Time gloriosi martyres, exoepte sententia, 
Maximo Comiculario Praefeoti duoebantur 
P&gunu * Further oollation soon showc tl 
^ •®®OEnt of these saints agrees very olosi 
with tte life of Saint Cecilia, but with slit 
rations, especially in the order of words, d 
“T^ghout the narrative. It is, howev 
»hortet than the latter, ending at Chance 


THE FATHEB OF WAEEEN HASTINOS. 

London; Feb. 18,1889. 

In turning over the pa^s of that unrivalled 
storehouse of genealogical facts, Foster’s 
Alumni Oxonienses, I chanced upon the follow¬ 
ing entry (vol. ii., p. 624, col. 2, No. 39): 

“ Hastinos, Penyston, s. Penyston, of Daylestord, 
co. Worcester, eltr. Balltol Ooll. matric. 28 March, 
1724, aged 16 ; his brother Samuel bar.-at-law. 
Middle Temple, 1717.” 

Can it be posrible that we have here the 
father of Warren Hastings ? So far as I know, 
the only printed authority for Warren 
Hastings’s ancestry is that mven by his 
biographer, G. E. Gleig, in the Memoire (3 
vols. 1841), which afforded Macaulay the 
occasion for his celebrated essay. 

The first member of the family there men¬ 
tioned by name is Samuel, the great-grand¬ 
father of Warren Hastings, who is said to have 
presented his second son (unnamed, but un¬ 
doubtedly Penyston) to the rectory of Dayles- 
ford in Worcestershire in 1701, and to have 
alienated that manor in 1715. This second son, 
the grandfather of Warren Hastings, is stated 
to have had two sons—^Howard, bom in 1711, 
and afterwords in the Customs; and Pynaston, 
(sfe) bom in 1713. There is no mention of a 
Samuel. Pynaston married in 1730, when he 
could not have been more than fifteen years 
old ; and his famoru son, Warren, was ^m on 
December 6, 1732. Of Pynaston nothing 
further is recorded, except that he married a 
second wife, took orders “ when he was old 
enough,” and died in the West Indies. 

On referring to Nash’s Worc^eterehire (1781), 
I find, under “ Dailesford,” in the table of in¬ 
cumbents (vol. i., p. 288) that Penyston Hastyngs 
{lie) was rector from 1701 to 1753, on the 
presentation of Penyston Hastings senior ; and 
that his predecessor was Charles Penyston, on 
the presentation of the same. It seems, there¬ 
fore, that Penyston was a family name, and 
should thus be spelt. _We may notice, by the 
way, that Warren Hastings inherited longevity 
from his grandfather. 

It is hardly credible that there should 
have been two Pynastons (or Penystons) living 
at the same time, and both the sons of the 
rector of Daylesford, the one bom in 1708 and 
the other in 1715. Gleig is by no means an 
unimpeachable authority. He quotes, indeed, 
the parish registers for the marriage of Pynas¬ 
ton (at St. Andrew, Worcester) and for the 
birth of Warren (at Churchill, Oxfordshire); 
but it is at least possible t^t he did not 
verify the birth of Pynaston, though he cer¬ 
tainly visited Daylesford. It must also be re¬ 
membered that Pynaston was the scapegrace of 
the family, and that his son was always un¬ 
willing to talk about him. If he was, in fact, 
bom in 1708, and not in 1715, his marriage 
in 1730 (when he would bo twenty-two) be- 
beoomes easier to accept; and his having 
gone to college would indicate that he had 
been originally intended for the church. 

Perhaps some reader of the Academy may 
be able to solve the difficulty by consulting 
the Daylesford remster. 

I may add mat the name of Warren 
Hastings himself, who certainly received the 
hon. degree of D.O.L. from the university at 
the Commemoration of 1813, is not to be found 


in Alumni Oxonienses, thon|;h other honoraiy 
graduates of the time are induded. On the 
memorial tablet in Daylesford Church the 
de£^^M recorded, according to Gleig, as 

Jas. S. Cotton. 


POPE AND ADDISON. 

London; Feb. 18, 1888. 

It we i^y regard it as proved, from Mr. 
Aitken's disoove^, that Pope’s satire on Addison 
was published in the 8t, James'i Journal of 
December 15, 1722, before its appearance in 
Ogthereia (1723) a point of some interest arises 
with regard to the quarrel between Pope and 
Addison. 

In disc^ing the probabilities of the case, 
in the ^lief that the verses first appeared in 
Oythereia, I argued that the reading “ meaner 
quill” indicated that “venal quill” was an 
afterthought, intended to fit in with Pope’s 
story that Gildon had received ten g^uineM 
from Addison to abuse Pope and his family. 1 
further argued, from the appearance of “ venal 
quill” in the Longleat version, that Pope 
must have concocted the story which he after¬ 
wards told to Spence at least as early as 1724. 

If. however, “venal quill” ^ the earlier 
reading, this reMoning cannot stand. Pope's 
story Aout Addison and Gildon is, of course, 
not made any more probable; but, on the 
other hand, it is evident that he did not mean 
“ venal quill,” in December 1722, to have any 
reference to the ten guineas, otherwise he would 
never have ohraged an expression so pregnant 
with meaning into the “ meaner quill” of Oythe¬ 
reia. Both “venal” and “ meaner” are probably 
mere epithets generally applicaUe to GKldon’s 
character. And instead of “ venal quill ” being 
an afterthought to square with the ten-guinea 
story, it seems to bs probable that the story 
of the ten guineas was suggested to Pope’s 
imwination by the use of the word “ venal.’' 

With this exception, I think what is said 
about the character in vol. iii, pp. 231-236 of 
the Elwin and Courthope edition of Pope’s 
Works remains unaffected by Mr. Aitken’s dis¬ 
covery. 

W. J. CODETHOPE. 


JOHN WEBSTEE AND THOMAS ADAMS. 

13 Homton Street, Kensington: Feb. 13,1688. 

Divines of the seventeenth century often 
borrowed telling phrases from the popular 
plays of the day; but the use made by Thomas 
Adams, at that time preacher of the Gospel at 
Willington, Bedfordshire, of the titie of one of 
John Webster’s greatest plays has not, I think, 
been noticed. Webster’s tragedy, “ The White 
Devil,” was published in 1612; and on March 7, 
1612[3], Adams preached a sermon at Paul’s 
Cross from John xii. 6, which was shortly 
afterwards published. It was entered at 
Stationer’s Hall on April 28, 1613, “a book 
called the white Devill or the Hypocrite, un¬ 
cased ” (Arber’s “ Transcript ”); but the fourth 
edition, dated 1615, is the earliest I have 
seen. In that year (1615) Adams printed another 
sermon. The Blaek Devil, or the Apostate. 

Luther had called Judas Iscariot the “ white 
devil,” following the words of Christ—“ Have 
I not chosen you twelve, and one of yon is a 
devilP” “A devil he was,” says Adams, 
“ black within and full of rancour, but white 
without, and skinned over with hypocrisy; 
therefore, to use Luther’s words, we will call 
him the IFAife Devil.” But doubtless, the 
phrase had been rendered familiar by the play 

f rodneed a few months before Adams wrote, 
n the dedication to Sir Thomas Cheke, the 
grandson of the great scholar. Sir John Cheke, 
Adams alludes to the strange title of the 
sermon. It was only to one i who possessed a 
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not nndeaerred of virtne that mush 

a book oonld hare been dedicated. 

The serinoB is of oonmderable interest in 
itself, like most of the vorks of this writer, 
who was called by Southey “ the prose Shaks- 
pere of Pnritaa theologians . . > scarcely 
mferior to Fuller in wit, or to Taylor m fancy.” 
In spite of the elaborate analysss, wi^ many 
sub-divisions, and the length, sixty-two 
quarto pages, Use hearers probably did not 
weary cif the discourse. It is full of srim and 
witty remarks, and contains many allusions to 
questions of the day. Look at immoderate 
eating or drinking: “ Why is this waste P ” Or 
the pride that turns hospitality to dumb 
diow: “Where lies the wealth of England? 
In thm places, on dtizens* tables, in usurers’ 
coffers, and upon courtiers’ bcmks.” Look, 
again, at the vainglorious buildinm emulating 
the skies; towirs nulled down to build palaoee 
with ohimnies wh^ never smoke, gates ne^ 
open, parlours for owls and bats to fly in. 
“ These men turn bread into stones, a trick 
beyond the de^. Whyiethiswaste?” Take, 
again, the amUtions seeking aftw great 
alitaiiAiia ; the uphdding of theatres to the con¬ 
tempt of rdigion, and ordinaries to play 
asray pabrimonies. The censure of Judas—first 
negate, “this, he said, not that he cared for 
the poor,” and, secondly, afBrmative, “he was 
a thmf, and hi^ the bag, and bare what was 
put therein ’’—is, of course, worked out fully. 
It was the sins the preadier arraigned; the 
persons he would have saved. Were there no 
thieves among magistrates, lawyers, ofBoers 
who took bribes, tradesmen, ministm theni- 
sdves, covetous landlords, “ that stretch their 
rents on the tenter-hooks of an evil oon- 
sdeDoe, and ssrell their coffers by undoing their 
poor ‘tenants ’’; ingrossers, i»o forced up 
prices by hoarding commodities; inolosers, 
“ that pretend a distinction of pos se ss i ons, a 
preservation of woods, indeed, to make better 
and broader th^ own territories, and to steal 
from the poor commons: these are horrible 
thieves.’’ These notes must, suffice. They will 
show how many of the matters alluded to in 
thia lermon are of as much interest now as they 
were two centuries and a half ag;o. I will only 
add t^t Adams’s World were published in 
Jiree volumes in 1362, in Nichols’s series of 
“ Standard Divines.’’ 

aXOBOS A. Aixebb. 


THB OU) MfOLISH 01,088 “ BL31AWBS.’’ 

Univanttr Ubtarr, Oamtoidce: Feb. 18,1888. 
Uu. AiJ>l8 Wbioht has seen in this form 
“ elves ’’; Prof. Skeat “ Blf-mawee ’’ — 
through the process of assimilstion, bound 
eventually to disappear, since the English 
language does not tolerate a sonant spirant 
before a nasal, and a long nasal cannot be 
pronounced after I; and Mr. Hessels in maree* 
“ maidens,’’ talcing elnutioessshellmaidens. 

alltbie tends towards the right interpretation, 
which I think I am in a potion to supply. 
Mam, I take, is maiden, A.S. mceg, BngL may 
{o,=ir=j) lo^ mey, Dan. mOe, mo, Swed. mS. 
niat el stands for “elf” there can be no 
question. In sense dmaw is then identical with, 
and in form dosely allied to, Dan. dUmSe, 
dUmS, an elfmaiden, of. Medane —dans, dUfolk 
—hA, ellepige —pigsney, etieoild —wild, be¬ 
witch^ by elves, &c. Ehnawee then =, df- 
in«iilnn«. ElRiKB MAOKTT'SSOB. 


APPOINTMENTB FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Kan>aT.Feb.SS,Bpjii. London Institation: “Bsoent 
ol MBM Forms of Minutest liie,” bjr the 

^6 “ Oer^ V ess S^wnents of 

Oonetdenble Interest,’* hr Miss Jane Harrison. 

8 p-m. Aiistoldian : ** Do separate Psyoho. i 
losioal FnnoUona require separate FhyslalOBiaal I 
Organs ftp Mr. Heraard Houander. r 


8J0 p-m. aeographloal: " Brolorations on the 
WeDs-Mobangi Biver, inm the Oango,** by Oept. 
Vangelo, with Notes w Sir P.deWInton. 
TcsentT, Feb. ts. 8 p.m. Boyal Institution; “Betoia 
Dwt^-BvoIaUon." VL, by FroL O. 3. 

ftfirniTifni 

8 p.m. Sodety of Art w : ** E n^ah BookM^g 
In tho 8eig& ol^SoBiy VJLIJLp^ by Mr. W. £L J* 
Wottoe 

8 pjD. Oivil BaaineetB: “Aitemats-Oarrent 
Maoiib^.”^Mr.OlBbert]^p^. 

8.80 pjn. Antixropolodoal: ^ A New Instru' 
ment for l^estlng the SeUoaoy of Psrcaptloo of 
DiSerenoss ofTtot,” by Mr. Fnuuw GWton; "Tto 
Ear& Baoes of Western Asia,’’ by Major 0. B. 

OODdOTs 

SpjD. Folk-Lore: **lbsFhiloeopbyof Bnmpal- 
stOahen.” ^ Mr. Bdwerd Olodd. 

Wannsnay. Feb. 17,8 p-m, PriTeratt y .Oollag e, 
Bariow Leotnre, "TheUves of Dante attributed 
toBooaaooio.’'bytheBsv. Dr. B-Moore. 

4 pju. Sooiety for Preaerviog Memorials of 
the Dead: Disimasion. “Legislation in Aid of the 
Sodety’a Objeots: “ Home Notes upon Monuments 
in Lambeth Pariah Ohuxoh,” by Mrs. A. E.DanTem 
Taylor. 

8 p.m. Sooiety of Arts: “The Irish Laos 
Industry,’’by Mr. Abm B. ode. 

XBUB8naT,Feb.l8, 8 pjn. Boyal Inaction: “The 
Venom of Hapents, and Allied Poisons,’’ IL, by 
Dr. 8. Marlin. 

t p,m. OniTerslty OoUege: Barlow Lecture, 
“ The lives of Death by VUlani. Aretino. Manetti, 
and FUelfo,’’ by the Bev. Dr. B. Moom. 

7 pjBu London Institution ; “Modem Oom- 
ot Olaeaioal Bong,’’ I.. by Mr. Oari Arm- 


8p.m. Btootrioal Bnginoote. 

8 pjn- Cnamrodorion: “ CHraldns Oambrensls,’’ 
by Mr. H. Owm. 

8 SO p m. 

FsiDiT, Marob 1, 8 p.m. Phllologloal: “ A Beoent 
Edition of the Passions and Homilies in the Lebar 
Fme,’’ by Mr. Wbitlw Stokm. 

8 p jn. Geologists: Assooiation: 

^ 9 ^ nL^^Boyallnstttnticm: “ Leigh Hunt,” by 

Batob^t, Maroh 3. S p m. B«sl Instttutloo: “ Ba- 
perimental Optios-Polariaation, Wave Theory,’’ 
n., by IjordBaylei^ 


SOIENOE: 

Mentai KuohUion in Man: Origin of Human 
Faculty. By Q. J. Bomsnes. (Eegan 
Paul, Troiioh, & Co.) 

This volume is the first instalment of a series 
in which Hr. Bomanes proposes to deal with 
the whole subject of mental evolution in man. 
It may also be considered as a oonneeting 
link between his work on mental evolution 
in animals and the promised works in whioh 
the higher manifestadons of human faculty 
are to be studied as a gradual growth. Of aU 
such manifestationa language is the primary 
oondition; and language has also put 
forward of recent years as the ineffaceable 
distinction between man and brute, the im¬ 
passable interruption to a continuity of mental 
development from one to the ouer. Mr. 
Bomanes is an evolutionist along the whole 
line; and he joins issue on the one remaining 
point where the theory is still disputed by 
the only opponents worth considering. At 
the very ontset he assumes as admitt^ that 
the higher species of living things are derived 
by natural descent from lower forms of life, 
and that man, on the physical side at least, 
offers no exception to this rule. But he finds 
that there are some philoeophers, notably 
Prof. Mivart, who, while going thus far, 
refuse to go a atop farther, and olaim for the 
human mind, or rather for human reason, a 
different origin from that oonoeded to the 
human body, including, 1 suppose, its oerebro- 
spinal axis. They htfld that ooneeptual idea¬ 
tion, or the power to frame general notions as 
manifested through language, betokens a 
faculty differing not in degree, but in kind, 
from the higheet animal intelligence. On 
this groond the author meets them, and 
endeavours, by an analysis of language eon- 
ridered as an expression of oonceptufd idea¬ 
tion, to dissolve away the alleged distmotion, 


to show that it is a diflerenoe not of kind Imt 
of d^ree. 

It may be questioned whether this ohi- 
valnna readiness to aeoept battle on ground 
chosen by the enemy was altogether wise. 
One can imagine a shorter and more effectual 
argument, based on philoaophioal considera¬ 
tions of higher gene:^ty. If all forms of 
inteiligenoe are conditioned by nervous 
activity, and vary with the varying size and 
complexity of the nervous centm, then there 
can be no question of deriving one mental 
phenomenon from another, sinoe eaoh springs 
into existence da novo simoltaneously with the 
activity of its material subatratum. The 
continuity implied by evolution belongs solely 
to the formation and movementa of t^t sub¬ 
stratum, and the mental phenomena are merely 
indices of their variation. It may, of course, 
be maintained thi^ reason and self-oonsoiona- 
ness proceed from a spiritual principle, aud 
cannot be conoeived as functions of the brain. 
The diffionlty, however, applies equally to 
simple oonsoiousness and sensstioB; and if 
these can be regarded as dependent in some 
unknown manner on the nervous system, 
through which they become subject to the 
law of evolution, there seems no valid reason 
for denying to the highest human faonlty an 
analogous dependence, and, oonaequently, an 
analogous subjection. All alleged differenoea 
of kind spontweously resolve themselves into 
differences of degree when both alike can be 
expressed in terms of matter and motiim. 

If, then, in attnoking the problem on its 
psyohologioal and lingnistiG aide Mr. Bomanes 
should not prove his case to the general satu- 
faction, the evolntionist theory will not be 
compromised by his failure; while if he suc¬ 
ceeds the battle is won. Those who wirii to 
master his position must, oi course, study it 
as explained by himself in his own well-known 
luminoos and fascinating style. An argu¬ 
ment whioh extends over nearly lour hundred 
pages, and of whioh the mere summary, though 
lamented by the author himself as inuequate, 
fills nearly fifty more, cannot fairly be dealt 
with in a few luee. A. brief indication of the 
method adopted must here suffice. Language, 
understood as a system of oommnnioation 
through signs, is not peonUar to man, ainoe 
many of lower animals, including some 
inseots, are known to impart informrtion to 
one another by gestures. Neither is the use 
of articulate utterance interchangeable with 
the expression of thought, for truly rational 
interoonrse can be carried on between human 
beings by the use of gesture alone. That the 
power of articulating words is not peonliar to 
mau appears from the example of talking 
birds, some of whioh even use words with an 
evident intelligence of their meaning. By 
what may be (^led an aooident, the higheet 
animals, dogs and apes, do not possess this 
power; but in some instances they exhibit 
an ext^rdinary power of understanding what 
is said to them. It is not true, as ur^ by 
some, that words are names of concepts and 
inaeparable from them. Below oonoepta and 
preparatory to them, but above mere peroepts, 
Mr. Bomanes distinguiahea certain ideas of a 
sensnous and yet general oharaoter which he 
calls “ reoepts.” A. number of similar objeots 
successively perceived as similar leave a 
common impression on the mind, made 
up of the points in which they ip- 
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B»mble one another. The result is a spon- 
tHoeoas unconscious abstraction, a recept. 
That such elementary generalisations should 
be formed necessarily folloirs from the nature 
of perception itself, which is at first always 
directed towards certain general characters in 
tbe object perceived. Mr. Romanes holds 
that some animals can recognise reoepts by 
their names, and even name ^em when they 
have learned to talk. 

" If I say to my dog the word ‘ Oat,’ I arouse 
in his mind an idea, not of any oat in particular 
—foe he sees so many cats—Wt of a oat in 
general ” (p. 28). 

" One of the parrots which I keep nnder obser¬ 
vation in my own honse learnt to imitate the 
barking of a terrier, which also lived in the 
honse. After a time this barking was need by 
the parrot as a denotative sound, or proper 
name, for the terrier—t'.e., whenever the bird 
saw tbe dog it used to bark, whether or not the 
dog did so. Next tbe parrot cessed to apply 
this denotative name to that particular dog, 
but invariably did so to any other, or un¬ 
familiar, dog which visited the house. Now the 
fact that the parrot ceased to bark when it saw 
my terrier, after it had begun to bark whenit saw 
other dogs, dearly showra that it distinguished 
between individnal dogs, while receptually 
perceiving their class resemblance ” (p. 137). 

To talk of general ideas ” and “ names ” in 
this connexion seems assuming too much. 
All we can say is that the word “cat” 
excited an impulse, probably of fear or 
hostility, in the dog’s mind, such as would 
hare bmn produced by the appearance of an 
actual oat; and that the same imitative 
tendency was awakened in the parrot’s mind 
by the mere sight of a dog as by the sound of 
its bark; while other associations not running 
in the direction of imitation were started by 
the appearance of the familiar terrier. It is 
only, 1 think, when names are used as marks 
of other names, that is to say, when they are 
combined in propositions, that we can be sure 
that they are known as names, that they are 
definitely detached from, and substituted for, 
the objects which they denote. This con- 
uderation leads ns on to the analysis of Judg¬ 
ment and predication; and here we come to 
tbe most questionable part of Mr. Romanes’s 
theory. On tbe one hand, be extends ,the 
term judgment metaphorically to mere associa¬ 
tions of actions with impressions, “ as when a 
seabird dives from a height into water, but 
will not do so upon land ” (p. 404), or to the 
mere generalisation of an assooiatM sign, as 
when the parrot above cited called every dog 
“bow-wow”; while, on the other hand, 
refusing to apply it, except in the same 
metaphorical sense, to the fii^ simple propo¬ 
sitions enunciated by children, on the plea 
that none but conceptual statements are 
judgments properly so-called. These last are 
not merely statements of truths, but of truths 
“ perorivM os irm ” (p. 405). Self-consoions- 
nees and introspection are necessary in order 
to their production. As an illustration of 
what is meant, let us take the following 
example: 

'* I«t ns consider the case of a child about two 
yean old, who is able to fnune such a rudi- 
mentiuy communicative, or pre-oonoeptnal pro- 
posltion as IHt ki (Sister is crying). At ibis 
ap . . . there is no oonsdousness of self as a 
“fin^g agent, and, therefore, no x>ower of 
stating a truth as true. Dtf is the d^tativa 


luune of one recept, lei the denotative name of 
smother; the object and the action which these 
two reoepts severally represent happen to ooenr 
together before the child’s observation; the 
child therefore denotes them both simnltane- 
onsly—i.e., bringe them Mo appoeition. ... If 
ou hold that this is judgment, you must also 
old that animals jndg;e, because I have proved 
[?] already that . . . the only point wherein it 
esm be alleged that the fa^ty of judg;ment 
differs in animals and in man consists in the 
presence or absence of self-oonsoionsness ” (pp. 
227-8). 

I do not know what the opponents to whom 
the author is here specially addressing him¬ 
self will say, but I think it is quite possible 
to maintain that judgment first begins when 
verbal signs previously separated are asso¬ 
ciated in significant combinations. The opera¬ 
tion, whatever it may be called, does not 
seem to have been performed by any animal 
as yet observed (p. 304); for to widen the 
plane of a recept is very different from 
making the planes of two reoepts intersect. 
Mr. Romanes will urge that the processes of 
extension and intersection are both alike 
automatically accomplished, the “ apposition 
of denotative terms ” in rudimentary predica¬ 
tion being no less “ natural and inevitable ” 
than “ the extension of denotative terms into 
connotative terms” (p. 387). Perhaps the 
apposition is not quite so “inevitable” as is 
here assumed, since the particular conjunc¬ 
tions predicated must be picked out from the 
much greater number that actually present 
themselves to observation. But what I am 
here more interested in noticing is the dis¬ 
tinction admitted by Mr. Romanes between 
the spontaneous or automatic associations of 
consciousness which he calls receptual, and 
those which he ascribes to “a con¬ 
sciously intentional operation of the mind 
upon the materials of its own ideation, 
known as such” (p. 396)—where, by one 
of the typographical errors, unfortunately 
rather frequent in this volume, “ auato- 
mically” is printed for “automatically.” 
A mind distinct from and operating on 
tbe particular phenomena of consciousness 
seems to me a mythological fiction little suited 
to the general philosophy of the present work. 
Nor does the distinction between automatic 
and intentional ideation impress me as either 
true in itself, or consistent with the principles 
generally supported by Mr. Romanes. To 
those who, like myself, disbelieve in free-will, 
all ideation is an automatic process of greater 
or less complexity, and more or less illu¬ 
minated by an accompanying consciousness. 
I am quite ready to agree with the author 
that the concept of self came into existence 
through the use of the first personal pro¬ 
noun; but I fail to see wby it should be 
assumed as a necessary condition for the 
delivery of other concepts, having come to the 
birth without any such assistance itself; 
while, with regard to propositions, it seems 
more logical to say that we perceive a state¬ 
ment as true, not in contradistinction to 
ourselves who make it, but to other state¬ 
ments which are meaningless or false. 

A fresh difficulty is introduced when Mr. 
Romanes tells ns that 

“ in the datum of self-oonscionsness we each of 
us possess not merely our own ultimate know- 
led^ . . . but likewise the mode of existence 
whm alone the human mind is capable of oon- 




oeiving as existence, and therefore the eondition 
iine ova non to the possibility of an external 
world” (p. 194). 

Are then the brutes, of whose intelligenoe 
we hear so much, what Ferrier, if I remember 
rightly, once called them, “incarnate absurdi- 
ti^ looking out on a world of unredeemed 
self-contradiction”? And in what do the 
author’s metaphysics differ from those of 
Pro& T. H. Green, who says, as quoted on 
p. 312 of this volume: 

“Should the question be asked. If this self- 
oonscionsness u not derived from nature, what 
then is its origin ? the answer is that it has no 
origin. It never began, because it never was 
not. It is the condition of there being such a 
thing as beginning or end. Whsttever begins 
or ends does so for it, or in relation to it” ? 

For in answering that “ for my part I feel as 
convinced as I am of the fact of my self-con- 
soiousness itself that it had a beginiung in 
time, and was afterwards the subject of a 
gradual development,” Mr. Romanes takes up 
a position quite irreconoileable with that 
adopted less than twenty pages before. 

For myself, I agree with Mr. Romanes, 
that self-oonsoionsness and conceptual idea¬ 
tion, whatever may be their mutual connexion, 
are the consequences rather than the ante¬ 
cedent conditions of spoken language; and 
that young children may exhibit virtually 
human intelligence while, to our apprehensioa 
least, they are no more self-conscious than 
animals. I agree with him also that we are 
genealogically connected with the bmtes 
through an ancestor whose mental capacity 
was about level with that of the children in 
question. But I hold that the very amplest 
predication, the coupling of receptual names 
in significant statements, such as jm ki, 
marks a stage of intelligence not proved to 
have been reached by any existing brute. 
However, Mr. Romanes repeats a story to the 
contrary effect so charming that it is worth 
transcribing merely at a story: 

“The possibility of receptual predication on 
the part of talking birds is not entirely hypo¬ 
thetical. I have some evidence that it may be 
actually realised. For instanoe, a correspondent 
writes of a oockatoo which had been m:—‘ A 
friend came the same afternoon, and asked Mm 
how he was. With his head on one side and 
one of his cunning looks, he told her that he 
was “a little better”; and when she asked 
him if he had not been very ill, he said, “Oodde 
better; Oookie ever so much betto.” . . . 
When I came back (after a prolon^^ absence) 
he said, *' Mother come back to tittle Oookie; 
mother come back to little Oookie. Oome and 
love me, and give me pretty kiss. Nobody 
poor Oookie. The boy beat poor Oookie.’’ m 
always told me if Jess soolded or beat him. 

' He mways told as soon as he saw me, and in 
such a pitiful tone. . . . The remarkable 
thing about this bird is that he does not merely 
“ talk ” like parrots in general but so habitually 
talks to the purpose ’ ” (pp. 189-90). 

It is to be feared that hard-hearted logicians 
will doubt the predicative value of poor 
Cookie’s phrases until some more satisfactory 
evidence as to their origin is forthcoming. 

Mr. Romanes regards the origin of language 
as a problem of secondary interest to the 
evolutionist. All the evidmioe goes to prove 
that there was a time when language did not 
exist; and, therefore a time when it must 
have begun to exist. More than one possible 
derivation may be asogned to the earUeat 
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artiovlated aouada. The iaiitatioa of astoral 
aonada ^ronld account for much, withont ez^ 
duding a oauae atill occaaionally obaerred in 
operation—the arbitrary invention of worda. 
In thia part of hie work the author frequently 
cornea into oolliaion with Prof. Max Miiller. 
The theory of that philologiat—that language 
began with roota denoting general concepts— 
he conudera unproved and improbable. The 
reduction of the whole Sanaknt vocabulary to 
a small number of such roota supplies no 
valid argument in its favour, since the earliest 
period to which they can be traced back must 
be long posterior to the beginning of language. 
Moreover, aueh roots, being the most prolific, 
were the moat likely to survive. Mr. 
Bomanes does not explain how names derived 
from actions came to be substituted for those 
originally bestowed on the most familiar 
objeets; but this question also might have 
been dimissed as of less than seoondary im- 
portanoe sinoe the virtual sunender of Prof. 
Max MfiUor to Darwinism in hia reoent work 
on the sdenoe of thought; for, by deriving 
language from the orios of men working 
together he oonoedes in principle all that a 
Darwinian need demand. Our author suggesta 
the name of *‘yo«he«he” theory for the ezplana* 
tiea alluded to.—a alight emendatioa on the 
name *'yo.ho '* theory originally propeaed by 
mvaeli in the Acapucz, and one which 1 
wUlingly aeoept. He allowa that the elamr 
MneomUtM may have contributed, among 
other oauaea, to the creation of words; but, 
for the rest, he attributes little importance to 
its agency. 

Mr. Bomanes is copious in references to 
other writers whose researches bear more or 
less directly on the subjects here discussed. 
This makes it the more remarkable that the 
acknowledged chief of the school to which he 
belongs should never be mentioned. The 
name of Herbert Spencer does not once occur 
in the present volume, even where its intro* 
dnotion seemed to be demanded by something 
more than literary courtesy. Thus, the con¬ 
nexion between perception and classification is 
discussed without any allusion to the Prinei- 
pU$ of Ptyehology; the radical identification 
of reasoning with perception is attributed to a 
certain M. Binet (p. 32), apparently without a 
suspicion that it forms a conspicuous feature 
in the came work; while the ascription of 
life to inanimate objects is assume as a 
primitive impulse of human intelligenoe (p. 
210), without any reference to the opposite 
view maintained in the Prineiplet of Soot- 
ohgy. 

There are books which are easy to read and 
difficult to review, as, conversmy, there are 
others which are difficult to read and easy to 
review. Mr. Bomanes’s new volume belongs 
to the former category. I am not sure that I 
have doite justice to its arguments, but I am 
sure that its perusal gave me very great 
pleasure. Philosophers will welcome it as 
the most closely reasoned defence yet offered 
of evolutionism on the point where evolution¬ 
ism most vitally affects our ^liefs. The 
general reader will find it always interesting, 
and in parts delightfully amusing. 

Alfbid W. Bxhk. 
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OOBBBSPONDEiNQE. 

BOHE BEOBNT EltEtTDATIOirS IN TES TEXT OF 
PLATO. 

Oxford: Feb. 19,1889. 

May one once more respectfully remonstrate 
in the Aoaoset with those fellow-students in 
Aristotle and Plato who emend the text of 
these authors before considering their special 
idioms P Their course seems impolitic, for the 
credit of knowing something of Latin and 
Greek will be mu& diminished when all con¬ 
structions have been smoothed away till nothing 
much more complex is admitted than “ et ego 
et Balbus sustulimus manus.” At least the 
emenders might consider their ways and not 
speak quite so positively. If they write in 
l^tin it does not so much matter. Writing 
Latin is a sort of personation, and even “ apage 
putidissimnm glossema ” may be taken as only 
in character. 

In the current number of one of the olassioal 
periodicals, in an article contaming some in¬ 
teresting though doubtful points, are the 
following emei^tions of the text of Plato’s 
RepuUio : 

*' SS7 0 rd rs fuoMtiucra vata’ls rj? vsils/f 

ywimutt rsdrois grvifaardss tit (MtUTtirtt 

SAAdAan' rdf gaSiiadrwi' ml rfir roi trrtt 
The only way of eonstrulng olmidrvrat 
rm liUhiniirm is to take oUtmtrrot kXhiiKttt closely 
together, regarding tAXdAvr, in fact, as equivalent 
to an adjective; the whole phrase then meaning 
’oerelatlonsbipottheselsnoes.' But although this 
sounds all vary well in BngUsb, the Greek remains 
' very tolerable and not to be ouured.* Is It really 
possible to believe that Plato could be guilty of 
suoh a piece of style as to write r&» 

nainnirut side by side when he meant k\\^Kuir to 
go with another word, and might just as well have 
written or some such word instead ? Besides, 
the repetition of natrut^rmi after juaS^/Mra in the 
same sentence, without any obscurity of meaning, 
if naitinirmv be omitted, is quite unaooountable; 
if the sentence had been avrir rt ray /ui0tj/ulTuy 
Kol K.r.\. the repetition would have been justified, 
as it is it is not. 

'' Omit then riy uaSnadTuy as s gloss upon 
4AA«A«r.” 

This command to erase an idiomatic form must 
be disobeyed. “ The only way of construing ” 
is to take xol rui rov iyrot ^i<r(at after 

alKcidnrros. The words obviously mean “ the 
relationship of the mathematical sciences to one 
another and to the nature of Being.” The 
relative position of and natiHidTuy is an 

instance of hyperbaton which is very common 
indeed in Plato. If the emender will consult 
Biddell’s Digest of Platonic Idiotnt and observe 
Plato’s usage more attentively, he will cease to 
enquire whether “ Plato could be guilty of su^ 
a piece of style,” and recognise ^t such j 
apparently awkward juxtapositions are a 
frequent result of hyperlmton ia Plato. As to 
“ the quite nnacwimtable repetition of naSriadray 
after luMtiuna," it is weU-kuwn that the Greek 
ear was not so sensitive in this respect as ours. 
It is not unusual in Plato to repeat a word, 
not because it is necessary, bnc to give a little 
more clearness or point. Here the interposi¬ 
tion of liairindTay makes the reference of the 
pronoun clearer, since taurly and roirois have 
intervened between it and naOiiwra, and also 
serves to oppose rh /utSq/tara more clearly to 
V Tou iyros which latter the emender seems 

to think could only be done by introducing 
aiiTtiy, 

402 A. Srf tA a-TOixeia ft)/ \ay9iyai ^ftas, ihlya 
tyra, iy Stmuriy oU Hart, atpi^tpifttya. 

Here it is proposed to read dwiuriy iy oTs, an 
emendation which suits the sense, and con¬ 
firmed, as the emender thinks, by 402 C. 

vo'Taxav tttpt^tpdfuya ^upl(itfny xal Myra iy oTt 

tytatty axaSaniiuta, The grammatical reason 
given, however, is not correct, "iy taaaty oTt (art 
u m extremely bvb pbiese. Xt maaoi mew j 


* in all that are,’ as Davies and Vaughan take 
it, for you cannot attract a relative in the 
nominative into the case of the antecedent in 
good Attic.” But you can. In the grammar 
may be found instances from Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and, what ia more to the point, 
from Plato himself, though the use is uncom¬ 
mon. It seems easier (vide Madvig) when the 
attracted nominative has the same form as 
the accusative, which is the case here. 

The sense which the emender gives the text 
seems certainly right; but he is unaware 
evidently that, according to a known idiom in 
Plato and other Greek writers, it can be got 
without any emendation. The idiom is that 
the preposition, which should striotiy come be¬ 
fore both antecedent and relative, is put some¬ 
times only before the antecedent. See Kfihner, 
§ 451, 4, who ^ints out that the same usage is 
to be found In Latin. See also Stallbanm’s 
note on this very passage; and in Phaedo, 76 D. 
The emender, thinking that haoty »U fart can 
only be oonstaed in one way, is of opinion 
that it is not "a rational phrase.” 

J, Ooox Wilson. 


aaiEPOE E0TB3. 

PBor. A. Blttt, the Horwsgian botanist, 
has oontributed to the Forhanminger of the 
Society of Soienoes of ObrUtiania a long mamoir 
on ” The Probable Oause of the Displacement of 
Beach-lines." He holds that the precession of 
the equinoxes, and the patiodiosil ohangee in 
the eooentrioity of the earth’s orUt, fnrnihh 
a key to the oalonlation of geological epochs. 
The precestton causes the winter and summer 
to be alternately longer and shorter; and, 
when the winter is longer, the distinction 
between inland climate and coast climate 
becjmes more pronounoed. He maintains, as 
a working hypothesis, that precession has left 
its reoordin the strata, in the alternation of 
deposits and the formation of beach-lines, and 
the greater the eccentricity of the earth’s oibdt 
the more distinct is the record. The author 
was led to his views by studying the distribution 
of plants, and he published a sketch of his 
hy^thesis in a paper, printed in 1886, entitled 
“ On Variations of Climate in the Course of 
Time.” 


PHILOLOar NOTES. 

Da. WiNDiscH, professor of Sanskrit in the 
Dniversity of Leipzig, has just published a 
treatise on the Nyayabbashya. 

M. Louis Duvatj, now a professor at LUle, 
recently discovered in the Vatican library 
(Reg. 1701) a large niunber of ttreng Old-High- 
German glosses. These have been printed, 
not only in the Mdlangu d’archdologie et iThis- 
toire, published by the French School at Borne, 
but also in the new fasoionlus of the memoirs of 
the Society de Linguistique de Paris. 

The same fasoiculns contains the first part 
(A and B) of a supplement to the Middle 
Breton glossaity whtoh M. Emile SSrnanlt 
appended to Ms edition of the mystery of 
Sainte Barbe, Paris, 1888. It also contains 
a facsimile and translation of the honorific 
bilingual inscription ^Phoenician and Greek) 
lately found at the Piraeus, and-now in the 
museum of the Louvre. Shorter papers by 
MM. Brtal, V. Henry, Parmentier, Mohl, and 
Ploix make up a number of great interest and 
value. 

The February number of the Olcutieal 
Review (London: Nutt; Boston: Ginn) 
redeems the promise of American co¬ 
operations. Not only is ito bulk swollen to 
ninety-six pages; but it oontitins an artide an 
“ Claesieal Eduoation in the United States,” 
by Prof. St M, Wrigbt* of dwcrndt and mtv»1 
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‘other Iramsatlantia oontributioiis. Kotable 
among theae is a oritioiam of a paper on “ The 
Aroado-Cyprian Dialect,” where both author 
and oritio are Americana. We also welcome an 
article on “ The Sequence of Tenges in Latm,” 
which comes from New Zealand. Of original 
articles, the most important is an account of 
the Greek IdSS. in the Estense library at 
Modena, compiled by Mr. T. W. Allen, a 
Craven fellow at Oxford The reviews are very 
nameroaa, occupying more than forty pages; 
but they are ^o exceptionally valuable. 
Altogether, the review is becoming more and 
more indispensable to the classical scholar. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

ElizsBKtHAW SociETt.—( Weitwiay, Ftbruary 6.) 

A. H. Bl’u.bn, Esa., in the chair.—A paper by 
Mr. John Addington Symonds on "The Plays of 
Thomas Dehker^’ was read by Mr. F. Bogecs, 
Tice-president. The most complete edition of 
Dekker's plays is that publishM by Hr. John 
Pearson in 1873. It contains sizt^ piecea, 
written wholly or in part by Dekker; four or theoe 
had not been prevloutly reprinted. A romantio 
drama, in which he undoubtedly took a leading 
part, ” Patient Grlasell,” is not included in thu 
edition, but may be read in the old Shakspere 
Socie^ a publloatloiu. " Lust's Dominion.” 
though it cannot be claimed with any oertaiuty 
for Dekker, ought, for reasons which Mr. 
Symenda ansrwatds fully assigned, to be care* 
fully perused by all students of his diamatio work. 
Oi these eighteen plays, eight were oompoaad 
entirely by Dekk»—"‘The Shoemaker's 
Boliday,” ” Old foitonatus,” <■ Satiromast^” 
tbs second part of "The Honest Whore.” “The 
Whoxe of Babylon,” ” If this be not a Good Play 
the Devil's In It,” ” Match me In London," and 
"The Wonder of a Kingdom.” The remaining 
ten were composed by him in collaboration with 
various playwrights. If we identity “ Lust’s 
Dominion ” with " The Spmiieh Moot's Tragedy ” 
Deklmr here worked with Haughton and Day. 
In ” Farient Qrissel” he was engaged with Henry 
Ohettle and William Haughton ; in the first part 
of "The Honest Whore” and to "The Boating 
Uirl ” he collaborated with Thomas Middleton ; 
in " Westward Ho,” “Northward Ho,” and “The 
Famous History of Sir Thomas Wyat ” he is said 
to have assisted Webster ; “ The Virgin Martyr ” 
was the joint production of himself and Massinger; 
"The win’s Darling” bears his name, together 
with that of Ford; " The Witch of Edmonton ” is 
assigned to Dekker, Ford, and William Bowley. 
In Edition to these plays, many to which Dekker 
had a abate together with other dramatists of 
note ate lost; among them four domeatio 
tragedies, in one of whioh he assisted Jonson and 
in another Ford. Mr. Symonds analysed the 
extant plays of Dekker in this manner because 
they laiiM difficult and interesting question 
oi joint authorship. How far was a drama which 
bew the name of two or more authors on its title- 
page the product of one common literary effort, or 
the rehmidltog of on old composition by a new 
playwrights This is the first query which 
■uggests itself to the ciitio; and his answer will, 
of course, depend greatly upon internal evidencee 
of style. 'We may, for example, feel tolerably 
wfeinaasnmtog that “The Sun’s Darling” was 
an altered editim made by Ford of some previous 
place by DOkjxer, possibly hia “ Fhoethon.” Ford’s 
maiked style appears in the first act, and to the 
concluding scenes of the last act. The songs, 
with the exception of the first, bear the stamp of 
Dekker. The case is different with “ Patient 
Qrissel.” That appears to have been planned and 
executed to concert by three writers, none of whom 
flayed a very decided manner. “ Sir Thomas 
Wyat’’ is ma^ out of two history plays, oolled 
Lady Jane,” roughly out down and badly pieced 
k>getbei. Hqrwood, Ohettle, and a certain 

a he, had each a hand in the production, 
es Dekker and Webster, whose names appear 
alone upon the title-page of the maimed and 
wormed oopy we possess. “ The Witch of 
EdmoBton” nu employed the oritloal sagacity of 
nuy eataest wriMnii moag tium lu. Bvia* 


bume. I agree with this great poet and 
profoimd sttment to feMing sore that we 
owe the maeterly first act to Ford, and the 
touching character of Susan to Dekker; but 1 
cannot help suspecting that William Bowley 
was the creator of Mother Sawyer; and, finally, 
it appears to me that this tragedy, abounding in 
so many powerful passages, is the recast by Ford 
of two separate pieces, in which Dekker and 
Bowley respectiv^y took the leadtog share. A 
second problem is suggested by joint authorship. 
To what extent did two or more playwrights, 
after planning a piece together, adopt some 
common style? To what extent, when writing 
comedies to be acted, not printed; did they efface 
their own personalities so far as might be, by 
deliberately using the simplest language of the 
day to whioh their plot could be represented? 
“ Westward Ho” ana “ Northward Ho” are par¬ 
ticularly apt to raise this question. We have here 
excellent pieoea of work, full of life and bustle 
from begi^ng to end, and weU seasoned with 
humourous iUustrationa of contemporary society. 
Tet it is impossible to trace lu either of them the 
meffitative style of Webster, or the breezy, cheer¬ 
ful geniality of Dekker’s oomlc manner. The 
Bustmed and wdl-knit plot to both piecea seems 
to bespeak Webster ; the rattling rapidity of the 
dialogne and action seems to todioate that Dekker 
wotlm with free hand on firm lines traced for him 
by a moM weighty thinker. “The Bearing 
Girl ” bean the stamp of the epoch rather than 
the hall-mark of any individual author. Yet we 
tball be right to assigutog the nuin shore to 
Middleton; and it is noticeable that Middleton, 
in bit preface to the edition el 1811, does not 
mention Dekker. The oaee it exaotly revtrted 
when we rmard the first part of ” The Honest 
’SFhon.” tuddlston had a shaN to the play, and 
was paid fn It. Bnt Dekker’s name appeon uons 
upon the first sditton. There Is no reason what¬ 
ever to suppose that Middleton had any Interest in 
the second part of “ The Honest Whore,” which 
was published twenty-five years alter the first. A 
thira problem suggested by this matter of joint 
authorship touches upon the question of interpo¬ 
lated scenes. We find Dekker's name joined with 
Maasingei’s in the production of “The Virgin 
Martyr.” As a whole, the play must be assigned 
to Massinger. But Gifford claims the foul comio 
interludes for Dekker; and no oritio who has 
studied the works of these two playwrights will 
refuse the beautiful dialogaes between Dorothea 
and her servant Angelo to Dekker. In this case, 
who conceived the charsmter of Dorothea P 
Masstogmr’i hand is obvious In her argument with 
Oalista. At what points, again, to the delineation 
of her character did Masstoger allow Dekker to 
intervene ? Was be controlled by the sense that 
this more tender and more humane poet ought to 
be suffered to hold the pen at moments when ut- 
less sympathy with so exceptional a personality as 
Dorothea required the lueflable right touch which 
his collaborator was known to possess ? The 
tragedy of “ Lust’s Dominion ” was printed, with 
Itolowe’s name, by the notorious pirate Kiikman, 
in 1657. Collier proved, almost conclusively, that 
it must have been written after Marlowe’s death. 
And the title “Lust’s Dominion” is not charac. 
teristic of any plays which were produced in the 
early stages of our drama. It smacks of the last 
period of theatrical advertisement. Collier also 
called attention to the fact that Henslowe paid 
Dekker, Haimbton, and Day, for a pieoe of work 
called “TheSpaniah Moor's Tragedy” to Febroory, 
1600. He inteRed. with plausibility, toat this is 
the play whioh Kirkman publishM fifty-seven 
years uterwards, under the attractive name of 
Marlowe, with a title altered to suit the taste of 
the moment. Now, Dekker had been paid in 
December, 1599, by Henslowe, for his play of 
“Old Fortunatus.’’ This undisputed piece of 
Dekker’s handicraft bean nnminakeable proof 
of his having been powerfully infiuenced 
by Marlowe. Mr. Symonds then pro¬ 
ceeded to give detailed oritioiamB of “The 
Shoemaker's Holiday,” “Old Fortunatus,” 
“ Satiromastix,” and “The Honest Whore.” A 
literary critlo will pass lightly over points relating 
to Dekker’s possible trade and nationality. It is 
more important to observe that, in “The Shoe¬ 
maker’s Holiday,” one of the poet’s salient 
, characteristics, one of the sparks of genius which 
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attracts us to him, emerges with peculiar bright¬ 
ness. That is the sunny cheerful realism of his 
painting of famUiar things, his hearty sympathy 
mth actual life, his power of representiag the 
surface of existence with a light unerring touch, 
his joyooBuess, and cleanly humorous acceptance 
of the world we live to. A German seeking one 
adjective to describe Dekker under this aspect 
would coll him Uvmi-luiUy. The bustle of busi¬ 
ness rejoices him, and stirs his faculty as artist. 
He paUits a mercer’s store, a shoemakm’s shop, a 
haberdasher's stall, with gusto. Every lover of 
good comedy is glad to visit these places under 
DekW’s genial guidance. We have to duck our 
head beneath the swinging sign, avoid perhaps a 
skulking captain at the doorway, and dull onr ears 
to the shrill cries of the ’prentices—“ What 
d’you lack ? ” Inside the shop there is variety of 
industry and intrigue; gallants making love to 
citv dames, masters setting forth their wares, 
tttffiers to silk or homespun cheapening a yard 
of cloth; journeymen bandying jokes with 
wenches; ’pceutloes laying hands upon their 
dubs; oouraers weeriug at “ flat-oaps ” ; and 
often, to end all, a souffie, whioh terminates with 
bouncing oaths and bloody pates. Taverns, too, 
and snburban pleasure-houses are desoribM by 
Dekker with remarkable felioito. He is at home 
in bedlams and bridewells, and can totndnoe ns 
to plaoes of more questionable ebaraoter, where 
pimps and punks angle for their gulls. The pert 
shop boy, the obliging merohant, the teasing wife, 
the over-tasked drawer, the sbrill-voioed shrew, 
the swaggering gallant, the lantastie simpleton, 
the out<«t-elbow toldisf, the tostouattog bawd, the 
high-flylog spendthrift, the gaudy woman of the 
town, tne jealous huibaud, the light-headed serytog 
maid, the tipsy oonstable, the sighing lover, the 
pompous aldermen, ooms and go In these many 
coloured scenes of city life with a fulness of vitality 
and a truth to nature whioh oan soarosly be 
matched in any art-work of that period. Ben 
Jonson alone, to “ Bartholomew’s Frir,” offers a 
parallel to Dekker. But Ben Jonson was far more 
mechanical as a dramatic draughtsman. His 
studies-had not the sketchy air whioh gives a 
grace to Dekker's transcripts from the world 
around him. Of oourse, there is much that is 
gross, and even more than gross, downright 
smutty, to Dekker’s vivid Dnt^ interiors. But 
we can pardon a coarseness which is obviously 
natuial, which conceals no base intention, and 
which faithfully reflects the mannere of a bygone 
time. 'Wherever he may lead us, Dekker la idways 
innocent in his treatment of vice, always tender to 
suffering, always alive to humour and to pathos, 
riways wholesome to his delineation of erring 
human nature. The little we know of Dekker’s 
life fills us with sadness to think that a man to 
whom we owe so much as poet, and whom we so 
thoroughly love and respect, was acquainted with 
suffering and thwarted to his vocation even beyond 
the ordinary ill fate of bis fellow craftsmen. He 
seems to have been in some real sense a literary 
hack, Bcribbltog pamphlets and plays with ready 
pen for scanty hire, often, if not always, in debt, 
os familiar with prisons as with taverns, caring but 
little for the future of his works, and taking no 
pains to secure their immortality by patient execu¬ 
tion or by thoughtful planning. The printer's 
devil and the bailiff were always at his elbow while 
he wrote. He leaves upon our mind the sense of 
a man who very early to life just missed catoh- 
tog time and opportunity by the forelook, and who 
passed the years of his manhood in a light-hearted 
but exhausting race after yesterday. The obecuilty 
which envelope his career makes it impossible to 
say how far this state of things was due to 
imprudence—to an unhappy marruige, perhaps— 
or to some weakness of character, perhaps—or to 
some vicious habit. His wide and familiar 
acquaintance with the town in its comical and 
sordid upsets, his knowledge of mere naked 
human misery, his sympathy with the stoning and 
affiloted, lead us to surmiu that he wu a 
Bohemian very decidedly out at elbows. But 
though this is the cue, Dekker never ceased to be 
a Ohrlstian and a gentleman to the purest and 
noblest sense of those high titles. It is 
invariably good to have dwelt awhile in his 
company. In spite of the mistakes of judgment 
rather than of tuto or feriing whioh we occa¬ 
sionally find in him, we leave him with a warmer, 
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truer emotion of hnmaa brotiierliood. In hie 
arfleee, efan]^, Un^ wajr he teachee ns more 
than man]' jpompons moraluta and preachers. His 
dear, lUominatiTe flashes of unpremeditated 

B , striking thronah chinks and crannies, 
upon the despised and neglected comers of 
Tering the yery filth and tqualor of reality 
with a gleam from the heaven &at a good and 
wholesome heart holds dint within mysterions 
recessea—these unexpected and unstudied rays of 
spiritual beauty do us more good than the raptures 
or the sublime descants of pretentions priests and 
rhophets. It is good for us to be with Dekker. 
He baves ns sweeter and leas fretful than he found 


us. Owing him so deep a debt of gratitude (Mr. 
Bymon^ wrote), I Md farewell to him with deep 
emotion, when I record those affecting words he 
inscribed some years beyond the age of fifty:—“ I 
have been a ^estin Apollo’s Temple many years; 
my voice is decaying with my age; yet yours 
[the friends to whom he wrote these sentences] 
being dear and above mine, shall honour me, 
if yon but listen to my old tunes. Are they 
Hi-setf Pardon them. Well? Then receive 
them.” Parewdl, honest Dekker! Thy tunes. 
Hi-set or well-set, are still ringing in our ears, 
after more then three centuries. Thou art still 
an honour^ priest of Apollo’s Temple, and, what 
is more, Enguahmen love thee.—Mr. A. H. BuUen 
briefiy reviewed the paper, and made a few 
remarks upon Dekker as a prose writer, which he 
ably illustrated by citing passages tern some 
of bis amusing pamphlets.—The discussion was 
continued by Mr. 8. L. Lee, Dr. Oswald, Mr. F. 
Bogers, Mr. F. J. Payne, Mr. B. Dyer, and Mr. 
J. E. Baker. 


Abistotxlun Socistt.— (iTofiAiy, Tebrmry 11.) 

SHAnwouTH H. Hodosok, Eea., president, in the 
chair.—The Bev. 3. Lightfoot read a paper on 
“ The PhUoeophy of BevelaUon.” The question 
is “how do revealing facts reveal?” Thi^tobe 
distinguished from the empirical question as to the 
histoinml aocunu^ and tmatworthiness of the re¬ 
cord of evente of assumed Divine sign ifl oa n oe. 
Baliglon and the history of religion furnish facts 
for phfloeopby, but are not philosophy. If revela¬ 
tion reveada anything, then it may be urged the 
subject is included under the wider problem of 
“ How is Knowledge possible P ” But the term 
implies a process fUstingnishable from the 
ordinary process of experience. An analysis of 
the religic^ instinct in man gives us as result the 
following three elements: (1) the conviction of 
ideal perfection; (2) the anticipation of some 
necessary teleology, design, or ultimate signifi¬ 
cance in the universe; (3) the sense of depen¬ 
dence upon a complete and absolute exist^ce. 
The term “ revelation ” is applied either to that 
which in some mode originates these, and then 
satisfies them. The. contrast in popular lan¬ 
guage between natural and revealed religion is 
not between truth discovered by reason, and 
truth revealed to reason, but only between truth 
revealed to reason in two different ways. 
The two ways are (1) a process continuously re¬ 
peated in the heart of each individual, and (2) 
certain alleged acts of Divine interference in the 
course of l^tory. The Mper confined attention 
on the former class, 'nie distinction between 
faith as the religions organ and reason aa the 
philosophic is meaningless. 'The common saying. 
“ The just Mid the unjust walk alike by faith,” 
is only true in a special sense. Under any theory 
of knowledge there is no antecedent improbabHity 
in the assumption ^t a Divine influence may in¬ 
fuse emotions, Ac., just aa somehow somethii^ 
produces sensations. Adopting for oonvenience 
Uie Kantian doctrine, it may be shown that this 
anyhow is possible, for no reidm of the unknowable 
can be phUosophioaUy maintained. And this is 
material enough for a rational interpretation of the 
phenomena of repentance, Ac., in the deepest 
sense, which otherwise is inexplicable. The re¬ 
ligions emotions, although claimed as the posses¬ 
sion of so large a proportion of men, yet ate 
strangely neglected in psychology.—^^e paper 
was followed by a diacnasion. 
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FINE ART. 

POBTUaUESE DELFT. 

Oporto: Feb. IS.>880. 

It is evidence of how this western comer of 
the continent h— bean neglected by the student 
and the inquirer in certain fields that the 
existence in Fcnrtngal of a very curious and, 
in a Mtiall way, important art production—a 
true Portuguese faience — has remained un- 
desoiibed, and virtually unknown, till the 
present day. Indeed, the first discovery of it 
to the English publio will be through this 
letter, and is made by one who has no 
pretensions to be anything but a modest 
ooUeotor of the waifs and strays of the older 
days. I make no apology for dealing with the 
matter in some detail, for there can be few 
modem critical students of a people’s charac¬ 
teristics and potentialities who will not admit 
that inquiry into its aesthetic tendencies 
and developments is nearly as valuable in 
arriving at right conclusions as the study of its 
ballads, its foDc lore, or its lang^uage. 

Six months ago I sent a small collection of 
old Portngpieae faience on loan to the South 
Kensington Museum. There it still is on show, 
and there it will probably remain for some time 
to come. I mentioned this fact incidentally in 
an article in the June number of the Fortnightly 
Stmew. The collection consists of about twenty 
pieces — pistes, Imwls, _ jars, md gpntesqne 
figures of animals. Their date is from 1600 to 
1800; and their potting methods, the prevalence 
of “blue and white” decoration, the earthy 
“ body ” employed, the strong, opaque, stan¬ 
niferous glaze, the forms of some of the pieces 
and many of t^ art motif a, are all so like those 
pertaining to the faience which proceeded from 
the Irilns of Delft that a first discoverer of the 
ware, searchine for a name to dist ing p iish it 
and let his bromer “ ceramists ” know what he 
had found, could hit upon no more obvious one 
than “ Portuguese Deut.” I have accordingly 
BO christened the newly discovered faience. A 
closer study, however, of the Portuguese ware, 
and a comparison of it with its sister faience, 
exhibits differences as well as resemblances, as 
shall presently be shown. 

It may be well to remark in passing that 
“blue and white” faience of this ag^is not 
common in the South of Europe. I know of 
hardly any in Spain, none in the South of 
France, and in Italy none but the ware of 
Savona, which is clearly a derivative from, or 
rather another form of. Majolica. 

The way in which the discovery of the 
Portuguese “ blue and white ” came about is 
worth relating—the more so as it was the 
result almost entirely of droumstanoes, and 
was not made by anyone in particular. Some 
years ago I wm shown in Lisbon a very 
valuable collection of ohjOt (fart which, 
among many more costly products of the 
olden time, included a larg^ number of 
apparently very fine pieces of “ Delft.” In 
those days I knew no more of “ Delft” than I 
do now of the pottery made in Saturn; and, 
being a new-comer to Portugal, I took it for 
granted that some at least among the array 
of grand blue and white jars and bowb 
around me were the productof Portuguese kilns. 
The owner, smiling kindly umu my iterance, 
set me right “ They were all,” he said, “ pure 
Delft” Inowknowthatmanyof the pieces were 
in point of fact of Portuguese orig ^; and the 
owner of these treasures, who no longer lives, 
and who loved Portuguese work, would himself 
have rejoiced to be certain of this foot The 
next step in the process of discovery was made 
at the very interesting exhibition of ceramic 
art in Ororto in the year 1883. Senhor 
Joa^uim de Yasoonoellos prepared a learned 
offi<^ catalog^ue, witii valuable information 
scattered through it, upon the ceramic art of 


Portttg^ and I wrote a report upon the 
exhiintion for the Acapeht; but though we 
had plenty of the “Portwese Delft” under 
our eyes, neither Senhor vasoonoelloe nor I 
noticed its existence as such, or called attention 
to the foot that, long before the manufacture of 
a certain much-talked of ware at the Royal 
Factory of Bate, in about 1770—a ware, by the 
way, which has none of the artistic ohiuncter- 
istics of true Delft (indeed, almost no artistic * 
characteristics at aU)—there was made at several 
places in the kin^om this remarkable and 
beautiful faience which I call “Portuguese 
Delft.” It is essentially foienoe in the more 
restricted sense of that word, not mere pottery 
(as Bate ware is), by reason of its peculiar 
opaque, and rich, tin-bearing glaze. 


There can be no doubt that kilns were set up ^ 
in Portugal, and the potting secrets of their ; 
native land taught by Dutch potters very early 
in the seventeenth century; and the protective 
duties levied on foreign ware doubtless stimu¬ 
lated further adventure in this line. As 
these potteries wmit on and throve, their owners 
did what protectionists in all countries have 
ever done—they asked for more and more pro¬ 
tection, and finally for prohibition of all imports | 
from abroad. They obtained actual prohimtion i 
in 1783; and the result was that—freed from all 
healthy competion—Portuguese pottery deterio¬ 
rated, and in time became so extraordinarily 
ugly, and so bad in quality, that consumers 
came to think that tin made more satisfactory 
receptacles for their dn^ and liquors. Gonse- i 
quently, the true art foienoe of Portug^ oesMed / 
from the land. 

In what are called pottin$r qualities—namely 
in fineness of body, evenness of glaze, truth in 
modelling and “throwing,” in regiHarity of 
fixing and in correctness of drawing, that is in 
all the purely manufacturing characteristics— 
the true “ Delft ” is a long way ahead of the 
Portuguese ware. On the other hand, in every | 
artistic quality, in softness and delicacy ^ 
douring, in force and ingenuity of decoration, 
and in a certain (so to say) bravura of desin, 
there is in the “ Portuguese Delft ” something 
of the Southemer’sper^^rvicium ingmium, whi(£ 
we find in the Majolica artists of North Italy, 
but never look for as an outcome of the kilns of 
the “ hydropic Dutchman.” Aa in true Delft, 
the Portuguese faience artist often repeated the 
designs that he found on tire Chinese wares of \ 
the period. Instances of this are to be seen in | 
the South Kensington collection. Sometimes • 
the Portuguese draughtsman is original, and 
sometimes he g^s for afield for his decorative 
motif a. On several of the pieces in the South 
Kensington Museum the g^rasses, plants, fiowers, 
and the animals, notably the lion rampant on 
one of the plates, and the delicately drawn 
gazelle that fig^nres on several of the jars, are all 
design of dearly Persian origin. 

In Poring we are at the extreme ocean- * 
bounded limits of a broad zone along which have 
fiowed, from east to west, successive waves of 
aesthetic movement—a zone bounded to the 
north, almost continnoudy, by the Himalayas, 
the Caucasus, the Pyrenees, and the Am; 
and having for southern limits the Inahm 
seas and gulfs, and the sands of tire great 
Sahara. 


If we accept the Aryan theory, we shall find 
what we may call Aryan art-mofi/s, not alone 
on this peculiarly Portogpiese ware, but on 
much earlier art-products of the country : 
Aryan art-mofi/s existing side b^ side with 
Aryan myths and folklore. For mstance, on 
nmny pieces of this ware we may find the tree 
of life and the knop and fiower pattern—w^- 
known Aryan s;^tel8 of the di^e power and 
bounty, condusivdy proving, no doubt, the 
origimd Aryan derivation of tlm desigpis. But, 
in my opnion, one may easily look too onrionsly 
and too deeply for the origiu of art-moft/s 
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in manv jiiodaots of aesthetio emotion. The 
arohaeclog^ may 8nd a peooliar oroes, a 
Turanian symbol, yery plainly drawn on some 
Fortn^ese pots and diues; but he wonld be 
hasty if he oondaded that the Portuguese art- 


00BBB8P0NDENGE. 

THB BITE OF OLD BAGHDAD. 

Baghdad; Jan.IS, 1888. 

On January 11, in the company of M. Henri 


work was of essentially Turanian origin. The Pognon, the French consul, I yisited the site of 
Portuguese potter—an artist by instinct— old Baghd&d. It is on the Mesopotamian side 
appropriated a deooratiye idea wherever he of the Tigris. The remains of the old mound 
found it, taking what was near rather than are still plainly visible. The ruins of a very 
what was far from him; and, if Aryan designs larg^ and compact wall face the river, forming 
of the Persian species preponderate in the best one of its banks. We entered a boat and were 
work he did, it is for no more recondite reason rowed along the wall, which is 16 to 20 feet 
&an because the best work was done by the higher than the water. Bricks (32 cm. x 32 x 7) 
best artists, and the best artists could best were taken from different places; and every one 
appreciate the fine designs on the carpets and bore the stamp of “ Nebuchadnezzar, King of 
fictile ware that came abundantly into the Babylon, the restorer of Bsaqqila and Ezida, 


wealthy Portugal of the sixteenth and seven- son of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon.” We 
teenth centuries. noticed three different kinds of stamps. Bagh- 

With all the diffbrences that exist between true d&d was then an old Babylonian site. Sms 
D elft and ^e local faience to go upon, and, this not argue for Delitzgch’s reading 
furthermore, with the help of some very con- Eobebt Fbancis Habfek. 

vinciiag historical records and allusions in 

Portuguese contemporary writings, together .. 

with armorial bluings, and dates, and 
Portuguese legends on the pieces themselves, 

the conclusion was inevitable that the sup- EMOTES ON ABT AND ABOSAEOLOOY, 

posed ware from Delft was, m ^th, a true exhibitions to open next week indude 

Portuguese faience, carrymg with it evidence of mi . a.. 


noticed three different kinds of stamps. Bagh¬ 
dad was then an old Babylonian site. Does 
this not argue for Delitzsch’s reading Bagdadu t 
Eobebt Fbakcis Habfeb. 


\ NOTES ON ABT AND ABOHAEOLOOT. 


ortuguese faience, carrying' 


(1) a collection of water-colour drawings by 


feriner existenM m Portugal of _ve^ high leading artists of the Dutch school, at the Fine 
artistic taste and faculty. As musK^ com- ^ sdriety’s. in New Bond Street; (2) a set of 
posers We sometmes resolved mto harmony ^.^oice paintings by Corot, at the Gonpil 
a combination of notes wherein previous Gallery, also in New Bond Street; and (3) &e 
had found only discord, so the annual exhibition of water-colour drawiuKfl ut 
ounst hM, at tmes, done the wme Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons, in Old Bond 
3 scale IS simple, his colours few; street. 


musicians nad found only discord, so tne 
pottery colourist has, at times, done the same 
thing. His scale is simple, his colours few; 
particularly in the case of faience, where a 
highly glazed and durable surface is only ob- 


Higniy glazed and duraoie sunaoe is oniy oo- Messbs. Dowdesweix wiU also have on view 
tained by firing at high temperature. Every next week a series of drawing's, chiefly of the 
potter knows that in presence of such kiln-heat Austrian and Italian Tyrol, by Mr. J. M. 
as must be used to get these attributes, hardly Donne. 

any colours except toe blue derivatives of Mbalt ^ oEmtBAL meeting of the Hellenic Society 
survive; hence a certain monotony m the ‘ blue oo m.nnt oo 

and white” of Delft and in the highly-fired ^ .Wbeiimrle Street on 

»uu wiui/D u. ..uu ux . o Monday next. February 2o, at 5 p.m., when 

porcelam warm of Nanto. Now a oerW Harrison ^ read a pa^r on 

colour that WlU bear a strong heat _^OSt as Vaae Prae-ments of OoS^&erable 


Miss Jane Harrison will read a paper on 
weU as the cobalt blues has-been discovered Fragments of Considerable 

by the Portuguese potters of the last two 

centuries. It is called by them cor de vinho— A finely-execdted fresco has just been 
wine colour—smd it is not quite a satisfactory discovered in that portion of (Canterbury 
tint in itself, being of a brownish claret colour. Cathedral which is known as St. Anselm’s 
and when eombinM with blue it might seem at Chapel, originally dedicated to St. Peter and 
first sight to make a discord ratoer than a St. Pa^ The removal of a wall, which was 
hsumony. The Portuguese, however, have prabably erected shortly after the great fire in 
contrived to combine it with blue in such pro- 1174, with a view to strengthening the wall of 
portions as to make a real colour-blend, and the choir, disclosed the painting, which repre- 

T^l _A.__At-..:- _A- Oa T» _1 Al_ A _ A _ 


thus to save their blue and white jaeoes from 
that sameness and coldness which end by 
wearying the eye in such ware. The cor de 
vinho was used in very early pieces. It is 


Bents St. Paul in the act of detaching from his 
hand and shaking into the flames the viper by 
which he was bitten on the island of Melita. The 
painting is about four feet square. The colour- 


to be found on one piece with the arms of I mg of toe fresco is in a wonderful state of 


Portugal, dated 1641. preservation. Mid the string course of bordering 

Among the Portiig;nese ware in South remarkably good. It was probably executed 
Kensington will be found one or two lustred towards the close of the twelfth century, 
pieces. This ware is of an earlier date than . 

toe Portuguese Dddt, and was made at •8-T_ a _ recent noting of the Acaden 

Coimbra before 1600, in kilns which after- InscnptionB, M. Heron de ViUefosse ex 


At a recent meeting of the Aoad4mie des 
Inscriptions, M. Heron de Yillefosse exhibited 


wards, as I have reason to believe, never oasts and photographs of two small sculpturod 
turned out lustred wms again. Lustred pieces monuments, both found in France, which 
are very rare in Portugal, and are mostly rough tiirow Ught upon the famous “Hermes” of 
in k1s 4. and clumsy in design. The lustre is Praxiteles, discovered a few years ago m the 
of iTKolden red, and not of a high order. It is op“»e o* the Ger^ excavations at Olympia, 
probable that it is of Moorish origin, Uke the The god, as is weU known, is carr^ an mfMt 


lustred wares of 8p^. Among the ooUeotion Dionyi^ on his left tooulder, and is extending 
are some imitations of those multi-coloured fright arm tow^ and over him; butm- 


are some laUMSUons ox inoae moiu-uuxuuroii. 
Delft pieces whose juxtapositions of gaudy 


fortunately the right hand is missing. It has 
colouring were perhaps 'suggested by the been conjectured that the right hand hold a 
rimiUf Juxtaposition of gorgeous hues on the bundi of grapes. This conjecture has now 
petals of the hybrid tulips which toe Dutch- ^ fully coi^^ by the two sculptures re- 
inar. loved, and stiU loves, to raise. In true ferred to by M. do V^efiisBO. One is a bronze 
Delft these ooloared pieces are miracles of statuette, found m Burgundy; the other is a 

.wiMW ^ J> TT-A-^—^ D—I /kF_At. ^ 


imitations are inferior 
often possess truer and 
than toe Dutch pieoer. 


Oswald OBAWFxniD. 


of Praxiteles; and in both the god dangles a 
bunch of grapes from his right hand. 


THE STAGE. 

“the love stobt.” 

The part pkyed by Miss Janet Aohnroh—the 
chief part in “ The Love Story “—^is one of 
those which are not quite so good as they 
may seem to the performers of them. For 
upon the proceedings of Mugaret Berth there 
is laid more than once the heavy burden of 
improbability; and it is difficult to say to what 
extent this may discount the effect of the 
many excellent situations and excellent 
moments which the author’s stage-craft has 
contrived, ud to which the art and tempera¬ 
ment of the actress permit her to do justice. 
Up to a certain point Mr. Lederoq has well 
imagined the cmuracter of Margaret Borth— 
poetic, highly strong, impulsive, affectionate. 
But when, in oonseqaenoe of a plot designed 
^ a defaulting bank manager and one William 
!mtt (who is his creature), the hero of the 
piece, a blameless novelist—or more than that, 
as we are given to understand, a novelist of 
genius—^bean to outsiders the air of having 
made love to Madeleine only because of her 
fortune, that young lady invites him to “ clear 
himself,” and will have nothing to do with 
him unless he shall do so. The noveliat of 
genius—being gifted, it seems, with common- 
sense into the bargain—^most properly replies 
that he shall not attempt to clear himself, 
and that the woman who professes to love 
him must be so good as to Mlieve him upon 
his bare and simple word. Madeleine thinks 
otherwise, and accepts forthwith the renewed 
offer of the defaulting bank manager, who 
had, it is quite true—and it is her only 
exonse for accepting him—^importaned her 
with love while she was still presnmably poor. 
The heroine’s bearing is here, as I conceive it, 
entirely untrue to the oharaoter that has been 
previously drawn for ns. A funter measure 
of sympathy than wonld otherwise accompany 
her goes with her then through her subse¬ 
quent disasters—through the misery of her 
awakening to the fact that it is Falshawe 
whom she loves after all, and Marohastie 
whom she marries; through the agony of her 
belief that a shot of hers, fired off by accident, 
has really killed the man whom, in any 
honester fashion, she wonld give half her life 
to be rid of; through the tortnrM, lastly, 
which she sniffers when she knows that her 
lover is self-accused of a crime he never 
committed. There are two ways, of deal¬ 
ing with your characters in novel or 
drama. Bither they must he tme to their 
own natures at all costs, and the end of the 
story be what their natures make it, or their 
action must be forced and wrenched—their 
natures violated—that the story may fall into 
some desired channels. Now Mr. Fierre 
Leolercq is not to be quite acquitted of this 
latter proceeding. Stay, however, there is 
a third thing posable. An author, paying 
regard at bottom to the tenth of his characters, 
may yet fall honestly into a mistake as to 
their course of action. The commonplace 
writer, with a good aim, doM this, indeed, 
continually. 1 am not sure that the writer of 
genins docs not do it now and then. I am 
not sure that the heroine of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s most admirable short story, Interloper* 
at the Knap, would have been so obstinately 
proof, as Mr, Hudy makes her, against the 
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advanoeB of her lover, when her lover had 
long repented in sincerity the error of his 
WOTS. 

But the only grave mistake in the concep* 
tion of “ The Love Story ” has been sufficiently 
dwelt upon; and, where much is ingenious, 
it is not necessary to insist at length upon 
defects in treatment—as for instance that the 
dialogue in the second scene of the first act is 
distinctly redundant, and that the insufferably 
voluble Welsh lodginghouse keepOT speaks 
the language of the h^enny evening news¬ 
paper, and that three days (the only interval 
between the first act and the second) is sup¬ 
posed to be enough to establish the reputation 
of Mx. Falshawe’s novel—an admittedmumph, 
we are told, at the end of them; yet existing 
at the beginning of them only in the form of 
an “ advance copy.” This has been already 
a very "straight talk,” and minor things 
may pass, that witness may be borne without 
further delay to the play’s possession of many 
telling qualities; of a measure of truth to 
human nature in suffering, and even, in the 
character of William Trett (which Mr. Fred 
Thome plays very funnily), of a measure of 
truth to it in humour. Whatever the faults 
of the piece, the piece is worth seeing; for 
it is planned and executed on the whole with 
skill, and it is acted, in one or two of its 
best characters, with something more than 
dbcretion and vigour. 

Hr. Laurence Cautley—quite a rising actor, 
as our readers know—strikes at the first rather 
a commonplace note He warms up to his 
work, however, as the situation grows inte¬ 
resting, and, in the long run, proves far from 
inefficient. Mr. Fagden, as a sympathetic 
solicitor, is adequate; and the grateful 
though not very important part of the 
nov^t’s mother is played with cordiality by 
Miss Drummond. Mr. Charrington, as the 
bank manager who marries the heroine when 
he is wanM by the police, has one of his 
strongest scenes within a minute or two of the 
rise of the curtain. This is also one of the 
scenes which, from the construction of the 
drama, it is easiest to believe in; and Mr. 
Charrington plays it with boldness and nervous 
force. The despair of one moment, the 
excited rejoicing of the next—as the way is 
found out of what seemed a hopeless difficulty 
—are strikingly depicted by a young actor 
whose methods are not, perhaps, quite fully 
matured, but who adds to the virtue of 
earnestness the gift of individualility. Miss 
Aohnrch’s part—unnatural as I have insisted 
it must be at times—is at all events extremely 
full and varied, and only an actress singularly 
mobile and several-sided could even hope to 
grapple with it. Miss Achurch plays it quite 
remarkably. It is doubtful whe&er there 
are to-day two other actresses in London who 
could play with the intensity of this young 
artist the violent scenes of the third and the 
pathetic scene of the fourth act. And I am 
quite sure there are not two who could make 
outof thelove-scene of the first or second (when 
Madeleine hears Falshawe’s declaration of 
devotion to her) all that Miss Achurch makes 
of it; playing it as from an observation of life 
unerringly delicate, and as with a feeling 
curiously womanly and subtle. Here an 
artist who is never less than interesting, 
touches the exquisite. The performance of 
"The Love Story” is one that the real 


student of the theatre cannot afford to 
miss. 

Fbxdxbick WxnKOBE. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mb. Wilson Babrett will produce, on 
Thursday in next week, his drama of " Now-a- 
Days.” It wni be played every afternoon for 
awhile. Meantime one or two changes in the 
direction indicated in the Aoalbmy last Saturday 
—and by several contemporaries likewise— 
have been made in " The Good Old Times.” 
The piece has been notably “ pulled together,” 
and a portion of the prettily-painted panorama 
in the fourth act has been discreetly sacrificed. 
The attendance every night is very large. 
Indeed, we hear that an immense business is 
being done. 


MU8IO. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mb. Dannbextxheb gave his third concert at 
Orme Square on Thursday evening, Pebrna^ 
14, at which was performed a new Sonata in D 
for pianoforte and violin, by Dr. C. H. Parry. 
It consists of three movements: an Allegro 
with interesUng thematic material, a charming 
Andante, and a olever Presto. One great merit 
of this new work is its conciseness; for diffose- 
ness is the besetting sin of many modem 
composers. The Sonata was well rendered by 
Messrs. Dannreuther and GHlbson. The pro¬ 
gramme induded pianoforte Trios by Beethoven 
and Brahms, Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fug;ue; and some songs by Schubert and Bizet 
artistically rendered by Miss Lena Little. 

On Friday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
gave their first Yocal Becital at Prince’s HalL 
The programme, os .usual, was full of attrac¬ 
tive things. Two duets—Gagliano’s "Alma 
mia” and Qr^try’s graceful “Un bandeau 
couvre les yeux”—opened the concert weU. 
Mrs. Henschel sang in her best manner Beeth¬ 
oven’s " Kennst du das Land,” Schubert’s 
"Who is Sylvia?” and Brahms’ setting of a 
Yolkslied, " Sandmannohen.” It would be 
difficult to imagine anything more delightful 
than to listen to such songs interpreted by such 
artists. Mrs. Henschel does full jnstice to her 
part; but no little of the effsot which she pro¬ 
duced was due to the clever and sympathetic 
accompaniment of her husband. Mr. Henschel 
sang, among other things, a new and interest¬ 
ing song by Brahms—" Anf dem Eirschhof ”— 
and two of his favourite Loewe Ballads, A 
duet from Wagner’s early opera, "DieFeen,” 
was admirably rendered. No one nnacquaint^ 
with the name of the composer would imagine 
it to have been written by the author of 
" Tristan.” 

Mr. Hamish MacOunn’s Dramatic Cantata, 
"The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” composed 
expressly for the Glasgow Choral Union, was 
performed last Saturday at the Crystal Palace 
under Mr, Manns’ direction. Mr. MacCunn, in 
this his latest work, has more than maintained 
his well-earned reputation. He has a Schu- 
bertian fiow of melody, which, too, like that of 
the great composer, is unequaL In the skill 
with which he handles the orchestra he bids 
fair to become an English Berlioz, The libretto, 
arranged by Mr. James MacCunn from Scott’s 
well-known poem, served for the moment to 
inspire the tone-poet, but has not given 
him a full opportunity of displaying his 
dramatic powers. One weak feature of the 
libretto is the comparative tameness of the 
second, after the excitement of the first, part. 
The composer shows himself at his best in the 
ride of Sir William of Deloraine to Melrose 


Abbey, and in the scene at the tomb of the 

S eat Wizard. Mr. MacCunn has full; grasped 
e situation. H is not so much details of 
melody, harmony, or orchestration that attract, 
but the general grouping, the colouring, the 
oneness of tone and worL The “ Bide ” has 
evidentlv been inspind by Dvorak’s " Spectre’s 
Bride,” but the music has character of its own. 
The " Tomb ” scene has a touch of genius about 
it; the thoughts are expressed in a terse and 
bold manner; there is no straining after effect, 
and yet all is effective. Another specimen of 
the composer’s mastery is the short chorus 
" ’Tis done.” In the opening tenor solo with 
chorus of the second port, Mr. MacCunn shows 
us that he can write simply, and yet not fall 
into the commonplace. There is a touch about 
it of the chorus of Sylphs and Gnomes in 
Berlioz’s " Faust.” In other portions of the 
Cantata there are undoubtedly weak moments. 
The basses are at times stiff, or the melody lacks 
point, or the harmonies are a little far-fetched. 
But to point out these would serve no useful 
purpose. A composer of such stren^h and 
originality must be aware of his weaknesses; 
and with every new attempt his genius will 
ripen. Mr. MacCunn makes considerable use 
of representative themes; but, after the manner 
of Wagner, they are worked into the material, 
not dotted over the surface of the music as we 
sometimes find them in mere imitators of the 
style of the Bayreuth master. Mdme. Nordica, 
Mfiss Curran, and Messrs. Iver McKay and 
Andrew Black were the soloists, and did justice 
to their parts. The orchestral playing was 
exceedingly good, but the choir did not dis¬ 
tinguish itisw. The composer was called to 
the platform at the dose. The Cantata was 
preoraed by Cherubini’s " Anacreon ” Overture, 
an Aria from "The Magic Flute,” effectively 
sung by Mdme. Nordica, and Mr. MacCunn’s 
dever Concert-Overture, “ Land of the Mountsun 
and the Flood.” 

Otto Hegner gave his second pianoforte 
redtal at St. James’s Hall on Monday after¬ 
noon. Bach’s second English Suite was 
neatly played, but we missed the AgremenU in 
the repeats of the sections of the Sarabande ; 
at least, in spite of what Dr. Spitta says, we 
imagine this to have been Badi’s intention. 
The chief feature of the programme was Beet¬ 
hoven’s Sonata in E flat (Op. 31, No. 3)—a 
severe test both to the mental and physoal 
powers of the young pianist. Little Otto, how¬ 
ever, attacked the music courageously. Mind 
triumphed over body, and he adffieved a 
brilliant success. Was it excitement which 
caused him to hurry the tender Minuet ? He 
played beddea solos by Chopin, Weber, Huber 
bis master, Paderewski, and Liszt. 

Mr. Henschel gave his last subscription oon- 
oert on Tuesday evening. With one excep¬ 
tion, ' the programme consisted of fasoiliar 
items. This exception was the Overture to 
Wagner’s opera, " Die Feen.” This work was 
written by the composer at the age of twmrty. 
At that time, Weber was his chief model. 
What strikes one most in the Overture is the 
viTOur manifested. The principal theme of the 
Allegro is quite Weberish; but in the short 
introduction and in one or two other places 
there are phrases distinctly foreslmdowiiig 
passages in " Tannhanser ” and " Lohengrin.” 
How strongly does the career cf Wagner 
resemble that of Beethoven! Both possessed 
strong originality, but in both this was, at fiLrst, 
all but hidden by the influence of great con¬ 
temporaries. Mr. J. Kruse played Beethoven s 
YioUn Concerto, but did not do justice either 
to himself or to the work. 

Mr. Henschel will give his second and last 
afternoon concert next Wednesday, when the 
Leeds Choir will sing in Mendelssohn’s “ Wal- 
purgis Night,” and the Choral Symphony. 

J, S. Shsplocx. 
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LITERATURE. 

A Sistory of Eight enthOentury Literature. 

By Edmond Gosse. (Macmillan.) 

Mb. Gocse begins his book with a misnomer, 
a chronological misstatement, which he can 
hardly expect his critics to pass over or to 
forgive. Be makes his eighteenth century 
be^n in the year 1660 and end with 1780. 
This is just one of those blunders which we 
critics love to hold up to scorn and reproba¬ 
tion. We are certain a century holds but a 
hundred years, and Mr. Gosse’s consists of a 
hundred and twenty! 

Let the critics, however, say what they 
please, every student of this great period in 
our literature knows that Mr. Gosse is right, 
and will applaud him for his bold chronology. 
The peri^ which found Eoglish written 
speech, to use Mr. Gosse’s own words, “ anti¬ 
quated, amorphous, without a standard of 
form, and left it a finished thing, the com¬ 
pleted body for which subsequent ages could 
do no more than weave successive robes of 
ornament and fashion,” begins in 1660 with 
Dry den—poet, critic, and literary reformer— 
and ends in 1780, when the movement that 
had continued over four generations had 
expended most of its force and was in 
decadence, when Samuel Johnson’s life-work 
had ended, and the dawn of the new day, with 
Bums, Coleridge, and Wordsworth for its 
luminaries, was yet hardly visible. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that, in 
a matter which concerns human beings, the 
progress of tbeir taste, the movement of their 
thought, and its expression in prose and verse, 
there can be any such things as hard and fast 
lines of delimitation, or any date before which 
men had not thought of eighteenth- 
century methods, and another after which 
they no longer followed them. It is, never¬ 
theless, curious how these two dates of 1660 
and 1780 do virtually bound and enclose the 
true eighteenth-century literary period. Mr. 
Oosse shows how WaUer, who in his youth 
was almost in touch with the Elizabethans, 
and in manhood lived through the revelry and 
riot of the Bestoration, in his maturity 
nggested and set the example of that manner 
in verse and of the heroic couplet which 
Denham caught up and Dryden made his and 
made splendid, and handed on to Pope and 
Johnson and Goldsmith, and which never died 
out till Erasmus Dsrwin—a hundred years 
afterwards—exaggerated and rendered it ridi¬ 
culous and out of mode for ever. 

At the close of the period there is some 
overlapping too, but it is more in seeming 
than in fact. Chatterton wrote his famous 
romantio ballads long before 1760. He pub¬ 
lished one of the best of the Eowley poems in 
1769, and died by his own hand in the follow- I 


ing year. Even his great posthumous 
“Ballad of Charitie” saw the Ught before 
17s0. But Chatterton, the child-genius, was 
an anomaly and his writings an anachronism. 
They met with no favour till long after 
and a literary period is to be distinguished 
not m,erely by what is written in it, but by 
what is written in it and finds full acceptance 
The story of Chatterton, his forgeries and his 
fate, serve but to show how strong and con¬ 
trary the wind of opinion still blew against true 
romance. Had Chatterton not felt it to be so 
strong he would never have hidden his great 
genius behind the jargon of a false antique 
He would have sung with his own natural 
voice, he would have found favour and lived, 
and England perhaps would have now on her 
roll of fame one more poet of the first rank 
Chatterton’s song was heard untimely, before 
the winter’s frosts had passed away; he does 
not belong to the century of letters which 
Dryden began and Johnson ended. 

Mr. Gosse’s volume is at once a historical 
review of the period and a series of brief 
biographies of the writers who made it notable 
He does not attempt to condense into a sen¬ 
tence a definition of the age; that is, he does not 
endeavour at au impossibility, for he knows 
that when we come to look for salient points 
in the characteristics of the eighteenth 
century, we are very soon embarrassed with 
their number aud their complexity. Those 
cursory persons, therefore, who lack time or 
tenacity to array the whole of them in their 
memory, and who desire, either in this review 
or in Mr. Gosee’s book, to have their learning 
shortened for them into an aphorism or an 
apopthegm, must submit to be balked of their 
wishes. Indeed, if a satisfying account of 
eighteenth-century methods, art-tendencies, 
limitations, and purpose could be so abbrevi¬ 
ated, there had ^en no need for Mr. Gosse to 
have written his full and eloquent work. 

It is commonly said that the eighteenth 
century is marked oS from all others by its 
common-sense; but that is only one of its 
characteristics. There are, besides, its classic 
restraint; its moderation, that often comes so 
near to being common-place; its level excellence 
of utterance, that seldom sinks and never soars; 
its admirable cultivation of lucidity; its respect¬ 
ability ; its rationalism; its so-called correct¬ 
ness of language, that turns in the very months 
ef those who use it to be conventional and 
essentially incorrect; its wit; its abhorrence 
of romance; its avoidance of naturalism, as we 
now understand that word; and the fact that 
its appeal to nature and her phenomena is 
never made at first hand. 

What Mr. Gosse brings out well is that this 
period, through which literary expression was 
sharpened, strengthened, and purified by four 
generations of writers, was also a period of 
riow growth and gradual development from 
lower forms of thought and expression to 
higher and more spirit^ ones. To make this 
clear, he divides the century, somewhat arbi¬ 
trarily, it must be admitted—^it could be no 
otherwise—but usefully, into three main 
epochs or ages. First, the age of Dryden, 
when common-sense reigned, but when the 
ghosts of the fiery enthusiasms of older days 
appeared now and again, taking the form of 
braggart, hnfiLigrant and extreme coarseness. 
Secondly, the age of Swift: an age of com¬ 
promise between extremes, political as well as 


literary; an age of repression of all excess, an 
age of literary suppleness, wit, antithesis, and 
refinement, exhibited in Pope and Addison 
with something too much, perhaps, of a dog- 
matio and morality-preaching tendency. This 
is the period wherein the drama ends, which, 
by-the-by, if it try to teach, always dies It 
was now that the social essay took form in the 
Spictator, and Guardian, and Toiler, and prose 
s'.yle was cultivated as it never was before. 
It was an age made still more notable and 
important by the imagination and spiritualis¬ 
ing touch of Berkeley, with a promise in his 
writings of fuller-reaching utterance in a day 
to CO me. Thirdly, there is the age of Johnson, 
where the literary movement of the century is 
still at work, but in decadence, and yet when a 
new spirit is stirring it uneasily to larger and 
more humane issues. It is the beginning of 
what we now perceive to bo the most im¬ 
portant literary event since the Renaissance 
—the first discovery of the English novel, 
beginning in this sub-period with Richardson 
and Fieldiog, and ending in it with Goldsmith 
and Miss Burney. 

With such a book as this of Mr. Gosse’s, it 
is difficult rightly to perform the commonly 
easy office of the critic, and either to blame or 
to differ. I must confess I find myself in a 
dull monotony of agreement with the hundreds 
of sentences that Mr. Gosse has parsed on the 
labours and characteristics of the men of this 
past-away century. Very seldom have I 
wished to insert a qualification or to heighten 
the note of Mr. Gosse’s praise or of his censure. 
Perhaps the author hardly does full justice to 
the triumphant and all-sufficing nature of true 
genius when he qualifies his praise of Ohatter- 
ton by suggesting that he borrowed from 
Thomson, Goldsmith, Collins, or Gray. In 
ninety-nine oases out of a hundred, when a 
writer strikes out something great he is but 
following the law of our gregarious species, 
and the germ of his utterance may be traced 
to a predecessor; but genius is not bound by 
this or by any law, and for my part I find the 
“ Ballad of Charitie ” or the “ Minstrel’s 
Roundelay ” as perfectly underived creations 
as “ Hamlet ” or “ Macbeth.” 

Mr. Gosse’s book is one for the student 
because of its fulness, its trustworthiness, 
and its thorough soundness of criticism; and 
one for the general reader beoause of its 
pleasantness and interest. It is a book, 
indeed, not easy to put down or to part with; 
and my own agreement with tffie autiior’s 
opinion has been so constant, he expresses so 
well what I myself have often only obscurely 
thought, that it has been to me less like 
reading the utterances of a ciitio tffian listen¬ 
ing to a congeal companion talking upon a 
subject of which he is fuller of knowledge, 
riper in judgment, and juster in expression 
than myself, but never once sententious or 
dictatorial. After all, Mr. Goose’s secret is 
no other than that of the great poet-critic of 
Rome—^his urbanity; and one can almost 
hear him say with Horace, as he offers his 
opinions, 

“ Bi quid novisti reotius istis 
Candidas imperti; si non, his utere mcenm.” 

Such a critical tone is rare; and, as with all 
good things, it is the more pleasant beoause it 
is rare. 

Oswatp CBXWFcrxn. 
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thrse fftnerattoKf of SnglUihmMtn: Hemoin 
and Correapondenoe ot Mrt. John Taylor, 
M». Sarah Auatin, and Lady Uafl QoMon. 
By Janet Boas. ^ 2 yoU> (John Motray.) 


Ip dullneta be the oharaoteriatlo ot Nortoll^ 
scenery, it was not that ot Norwich society 
during the latter half of the last and the 
beginning of the present century. Indeed, 
that city might then have almost laid claim 
to be the “modem Athens” south of the 
border, and certainly it shared with its 
northern rival the air of conscious superiority 
which is a note of provincialism. Those 
who contributed to make Norwich at that 
time an important intellectual centre were 
persons of considerable natural ability and no 
little culture, but they were not giants. The 
most conspicuous figures in the group were 
Br. Alderaon and his daughter Amelia Opie, 
the Martineaus and Gurneys, that excellent 
instructress of youth—Urs. Barbauld, Sir 
Thomas Beevor, Dr. Beeves, 'William Wind¬ 
ham, Br. Bigby (whose iMteri from Franoe 
were published a few years ago), and the 
whole family of John Taylor. In the history 
of that family, whose members (as the Buka 
of Sussex once said) reversed the proverb that 
it takes nine tailors to make a man, ICr. 
Frauds Galton must have found some apt 
examples of hereditary exoellenoe both in 
mind and body. Hrs. Boss, as a daughter of 
Lady Buff Gordon, exhibits a natural pride in 
her ancestral and other relatives, but even 
she has failed to do thorough Jnstioe to the 
parent stock. She is, for instance, mhtaken 
in supposiag that Br. Bigby married die 
daughter of Br. John Taylor. Sarah Taylor 
was his mother, not his wife; and it is cer¬ 
tainly worth adding that Lady Bastlake is 
his daughter, and has inherited in no mean 
degree tiiose gifts and graces by whioh her 
grandmother’s family has been diistingnished. 
This is a trifling error, and one for whioh 
Mrs. Boss has made the amplest atonement in 
the general care which she has bestowed in 
editing the materials at her disposal. She 
has enabled us to make acquaintance with 
not a few men and women whom it is 
pleasure to know, and has given us a farther 
insight into the lives and thoughts of some 
about whom one can never learn too much. 

Mrs. John Taylor, who is the representative 
of the first generation, was a daughter of 
John Cook, of Norwich, and married in the 
year 1777. She is described as a handsome 
and gifted woman, whose energetic character 
and liberal opinions, joined with great 
kindness of he^, made her a centre of the 
circle of remarkable people who frequented 
Norwich. Some of her letters have been 
preserved, and display the family faculty ot 
fluent writing. Of course, they are some what 
didactic and sententious, as becomes a lady 
who regarded the society of Mr. and Mrs. 
Barbauld as a privilege of the highest order. 
She was thoroughly practical, found her 
greatest happiness in domestic life, enjoyed 
intellectual society and occupied a high 
position in it, had rather a contempt for 
imaginative Uteratare, and looked upon 
romantic people as troublesome. Br. James 
Maitineau, writing to Mrs. Boss, says: 

" I retain a vivid remembranoe of yotu great¬ 
grandmother, Mrs. John Taylor, as a vary 
remarkable woman. She was, I believe, one 


of the contributors to the budget read at the' 
meetioM, held at intervals of a lew years, of 
the Ta^or and Martineau families, the descend- 
tts of two sisters, who at last were upwards 
seventy in number. These papers oonsisted 
essays, poems and dramas; the lattiw being 
ited by the younger members of the two 
familiea, and I well remember takhig a part 
vi(hea a boy. An amusiog pioture rises before 
tee as I think of your great-grandmother. It 
was the duty of every mator-familia* in those 
dkys to sally forth on market days, before 
breakfast, to lay in the needful stores for the 
larder. My mother used to take me with her 
to help wiui the porterage of her purchases, 
e went pretty early, but on the way were 
most sure to meet Mrs. John Taylor on her 
return from the market-place, bravely strng- 
gUng with her own load, without any boy to 
help her. Yet she could never pass us without 
stopping for a friendly chat, often runniog up 
into grave and stirring themes. And I remember 
how my boyish sense of humour was touched 
by the efiE^ of so much eloquent discourse 
from the lips of the old lady, weighted by her 
huge bosk^ with the shank of a teg of mutton 
thnist out to betray its oontentc.” 


Of the children of this worthy lady—the 
“ Madam Boland of Norwich,” as she was 
s^times called—the sons were all dis- 
tiogoished in their respective spheres. The 
e^st, Jelub iru an engineer, under whose 
dlreotion the &rst tunnel made U Vug* 
Uind, that through Morral Bowui was exe* 
ofted in 1806. Biohard, tha wccnd eoiii 
was editor of the FMhuopkieai 3£ag(nitu\ 
lidward was Gresham professor of muste; 
Kiilip was an inventive genina gnd intimate 
with all the soientlio men of hia day; and 
Agthor, the youngeat son, made printing his 
pnrsnit and archaeology his pastime. Besides 
^ese five sons, Mrs. Taylor had two daughters. 
1 m elder, Susan, married Br. Beeve, whose 
son is the present editor of the Edinlurgh 
^ino \ the younger, Sarah, became, in lel9, 
the wife of John Austin, who had left the 
army to became a barrister. His works on 
jurisprudenoe have won for him an endaring 
reputation, no small share of whioh should be 
assigned to his faithful helpmate. Her extra¬ 
ordinary vigour both of mind and body were 
of the greatest service to her husband, who 
despondent, irritable, and constantly 


was 

ailing. His intellectual powera fitted him, 
iadeed, for tasks of any magnitude; but he 
was hampered by physical weakness, by an 
over-critical mind, and an unfortunate habit 
of spending so much time and exertion on 
saperfinone study and thought as to reduce 
him to bodily prostration before his work was 
completed. His wife’s calm temperament and 
sound judgment were of almost as much value 
to her husband as her skill in domectio 
management (for the Austms had to struggle 
with ve^ limited means) and her ao(|aaint- 
auce wiu foreign languages. In thu last 
respect her genius chiefly showed itself, and 
it is through her translations from the German 
that she has hitherto been best known. They 
gpined general approval. Prof. Banke ex- 
^Bsed the delight he had experienced “in 
hearing his thoughts speak in the ringing 
tones of the purest English,” and termed her 
“ bis English self.” lus. Austin had a double 
qjaalification for the work of translation : she 
anew not only German but also English. 'V7e 
may go farther and tm that she knew England 
and the English. Her correspondence with ^ 


J iizct and Gladitenct with MUl and 'Whawell 
d B. St. Hilaire, shows the keen interest 
B took in social atid political questions, 
Md also be* fseedom Um pariy pt^ndiocf, 
llheM is a woAderM freezes* abunt hof 
tetters—whether written in French or 
German or in her own language; and often 
^es one oome across ol^rvatiens made 
j^Ts age, Whioh are ungnlarly appro¬ 
priate to our own times. Thus, writing to 
M. Gnizot in 1851, she says: “My own 
discouragement about France arises more from 
the politictd character of the people (of 
classes) than from anything else. Every 
government seems a new toy, soon to be 
palled in pieces and broken.” In the same 
year she suggests to Mr. Gladstone that 
advance in ^uoation ot whioh we are just 
beginning to feri the need. 'We hare a good 
system of primary education, but that is all. 

“ Give us,” she says, “ a scheme for exodlout 
bvrgktr lohooh, to which the people shall pay 
a good price, and have in zetam as mnoh as 
tboir money osn pvooure.” But it is not in 
Anstih't letters alone that these is so 
touch that is interesting. Opw these volatoes 
tohere we will, we are pntty sure to mm 
aososi somaihing wMth notioa oontoiboted hf 
hjM nnsMiuttt oof/espnadeats. Fes sMStotiUt 
M long agn m 1844, Baron vsa Eumhaidt 
hnd Mseovaiod sotoo o| Saswin'a autita. 
EaUus, 4 1648, avowad Us bdial that 
avssy vote given to Louis 38^^^olasit 8es 
Bsatidant of m Bspuhlio might ha sio^«<ted 
M givan to him tor oc^os, whioh 
[pamtion], if ha oemmits no gre^ blnadat ^ 
liu own incapacity, he will be poshed in n 
short tiwa.” The sage of Ohriaea oontributes 
a few interesting letters, bat doM not pro¬ 
phecy. Mrs. Austin is less disoreet. In 1858 
she asserts that 

“the next despotism the world will have to 
undergo is that of the press. This might be 
foreseen as soon as we g^ a reading popnlaoe. 
When the people have read enough to become 
olear-sightM and reasonable, the despotism will 
fedl of itsdf. Bat when will that bef Two 
centuries henoe P ” 

Mrs. Austin died in 1867, and was buried 
at Wey bridge by the side of the husband whe 
had been to her “ the object of the profoundeet 
veneration and the tendereat pity.” One oaa 
searoely help regretting that her pen wac not 
exeroisM in otoer ways than in traaslatiag 
and editing the worke ot others. Bat these 
volumes will bear evidence to the justiee ei 
tiie reputation she enjoyed—a reputation for 
judgment, knowledge, onlture, and largmuae 
of heart. Of her daughter Lucy, little need 
be said. Lady Bofi Gordon’s name is familiar 
even to the present generation of BngUsh, 
and, when forgotten by them, will be remem¬ 
ber^ by tile Axaba among whom she lived 
and died. Her letters, which Mrs. Bess 
publishes, ore of the Same ohoraetor an those 
we have already seen—full of wit and playful 
humour, of tender sympathy and hereio 
fortitnde. She w<m all hei^, from the 
highest to the lowest, and was beloved alike 
by princes and po^ and by the pooreet 
fellaheen. 

CBianns J. Boniirsox. 
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litU mi W»i$«roM>. fi; Biohard Jefleri«>. 

(Loogmani.) 

Iv formiag a jadioUl Mtimata of thtio la«t 
euajt of Biohatd Jefleriat, oollaotad bj hit 
widow, it is by bo meant taty, thoagh Ttry 
neoetaary, to detach thoMfrom aay oonttdeva* 
tioB of oertaia faoU and oiroamstanoea of the 
anthor’s life which Hr. Beiant’t generoat 
Eulogy tended to emphatiee. The reader, too, 
it not permitted to forget that they were 
written daring a protract^ period of phytioal 
niflering. lathe opening estay, ‘’Honrs of 
Spring,” which abounds with realistic desorip' 
tion of animal and plant life in Jefferies’s 
flneet manner, he hioamf strikes a keynote of 
sadness which, however, it is pleasant to find, 
does not persistently obtrude throughout the 
volume: 

“ I wonder to myself how they can all get on 
without nae—how they manage, bird and 
flower, without me to keep the calendar for 
them. For I noted it so carefully and lovingly, 
day Iw day, the seed-leaves on ua mounds on 
the welter^ X>laoes that oome so early, the 
pushing up of the young grass, the suooulent 
daudeUon, the ooltsfoot on the heavy, thick 
clods, tbs trodden chiokweed despised at the 
foot of the gate-post, so common and small, 
and yet so dear to me. . . . Day day a 
change; always a note to make. The moss 
dying on the tree tranks, dog's-msronry stlr« 
ring nndar the aah>nolas. Ura’s-daw buds of 
be^ lengthening; nooks upon books to be 
flUed with these things, I oannot think how 
they maiiag(e without me.,. , To«day, through 
the window-pane, I see a Wk high np against 
the grey olond, smd hear his gong. ... It 
years einoe I went out amongst them in the old 
Adds smd saw them in the green oom. , . . 
'Whhont me to tell him, how does this lark 
to-daty, that I hear through the window, know 
it is his hour f . . . Bew note ialla into my 
heert like a knife.” 

Bat I quote this passage for reasons other 
than its intrinsie sadneu. It serves to show 
the ]Meuliar posture of mind induced by 
Jefferies’s life-long intimate oommnnien with 
nature. His inmost being was fulflUed with 
her influences. To him the creatures of wood, 
and cornfield, and pasturage, and ” the stray 
things of the hedge ” and roadside were spirit 
snd were life; and he had come to regard him¬ 
self as being as vitally necessary to them as they 
were to him. This accounts for an assertion 
that might well seem great egotism in Tho 
Story of My Hoart —“ Except when I walk 
by the sea, and my soul is by it, the sea is 
dead.” 

Moreover, the quotation disolosea Jefferies’s 
method: “Always a note to make . . . 
Books npon books to be filled with these 
things.” And this may not be thought nn- 
impsrtant when it is borne in mind that some 
c^ca refnse to recognise in bis work any 
higher quality than that of picturesque 
“eeUoguing”—a mere recital of externals, 
leading to no definite oonolnsions. “ Ton only 
find in Borne wh^ you take thither,” said 
ffosthe. Th^ whose interest in the life of 
the oenntry is but a langnid preference, or 
pioapted by motives of novelty and fashion, 
m at little likely to experienoe satisfactioB 
in the perusal of these eis»ys as to find 
sbifing charm in the eantemplation of the 
lend ssspe and existence Jefferies so faithfully 
porittys. To true lovsrs of the rural life, 
howemr,the mlsote desoiiption, tiw fesquent 



presence of nature, and Instinct with ^e finer 
ipysteries of living things. “ In his hands,"' 
as Mr. Aubrey dd Vere says of Wordsworth, 
“ ordinary things boeome extraordinary, be- 
oause he sees in them, and teaches his readers 
to see, depth* and heights net suspeeted.” 
And thil beoBuae, like Thorean, Jefferies 
^dicated his genius with entire love and abso- 
Inte self-detaohment from the world of eotion 
to the woods and fields of his own oonntry- 
side. All the same, there are now and then 
indioations of the reporter; and an abruptni 
and ineoneeqnenoe in his statement of faots 
tthioh favour a supposition that oeosaional 
passages are merely transorip’s from his note¬ 
book— o.g .: 

^ It is onrious tbat there seems to be a distinot 
moe of flat heads among the cottagers; the 
oihildren look as if the front part of the head 
had been sat npon and oompreued. Straw 
bats, tbe oommon sort, seem to be made to flt 
< bese shallow orownt. In some parts they oook 
(ates: otibers oook oranges, maUng them into 
qumpUngs, and also steinng them.” 

9at this inetanoe Is exoeptioaal. What 
M. Tsine hfs written of Dickons applies 
Iprolbly to the wrirer whom lovingly obtrr- 
tent eye, faoulty of inright, and power of 
ipterpretatiott and reproduction have given ns 
q series of piotnres, insompsrable in frMhnesa 
qnd ohsrm, of natursl Boglsnd sod rural Ufa i 

“He has the passion and patience of tbe 
painters of bis nation; he reokons his details 
qne by one, notes the varions hues of the old 
tree-trunks. . . And this minute description 
has nothing oold about it; if it is thus detwed, 
it is beeanse the oontemplation was intense; it 
proves its passion by its exactness.” 

The present volume has the peouUar 
dharsoteriatiee familiar to readers of Jefferies’s 
other purely deseriptive books. lu it are 
found the minuteness of obmrvation, tbe 
adequate realisation of animal and plant life, 
the temper of oontemplation, and the inter¬ 


pretation of the slightest binte and sngges- 
ttoBS, so largely displayed in his earlier 
writings. There is still, but in a muob less 
degree than heretofore, tbe old pagan sense 
of joyousness in living, of keen delight in life 
for life’s own sake. And there is the same 
pervading oonsoiousneas of the relentlesaness 
in nature, as exhibited in the life and death 
struggle perpetually waged between brute 
force and cunning, in field and coppice, hedge 
end stream. In this implied di^mment of 
the absolute indifference of nature to man he 
suggests comparison with Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
in some of whose rustic stories the same feel¬ 
ing is even more effectively illustrated. 

In Jefferies’s last contributions to tbe litera¬ 
ture of nature, there are oertaia signs of 
exhaustion, but there are also not a few 
descriptions no whit inferior to hU beet 
WMh. The following excerpt from “ The 
Makers of Summer” will recall a disquisition 
on the identity of the colours of our native 
wild oreatnrea with those of the trees, the 
bushes, the grasses, and the flowers of our 
woods aud meadows, in an essay entitled 
“The Haunt ri the Hare,” in a previous 
smlonM: 

“There k scarcely a oolonr that cannot bo 
matdied in the wodd ot wings. Bed, 


tiots in tbe pattaru of the under ^gs, sfl if 
ibfitf were shaded with the dusk of the evening, 
being in shadow under the vane. Gold aiw 
orange, red, bright soerlet, and ruby and bronsb' 
in the flies. Dark velvet, bMSrn veltet, greyi^ 
amber, and gold edgings like mfiitary ooats in 
the wild bm. If flfteen or twenty dalioata 
plates of tbe thinnest possible matwial, each 
tanted differently, were placed one ever the 
other, and all translucent, perhaps they ought 
produce something of that singular shadow- 
painting seen on the srings of moths. They 
are the shadows of the omours, and yet they 
are equally distinct. The thin edges of the 
flies’ sriegs oatoh the sunbeams, and throw 
thmn aside. Look, too, at the bees’ limbs, 
which are sometimes yellow, and sometimes 
orange-red with pollen. The eyes, too, of 
many insects are coloored. They know your 
shadow from that of a cloud. If a cloud comes 
over, the instant the edge of the shadow reaches 
the grass-moths they stop, so do some of riie 
butterflies and other inieots, as the wild bees 
remain quiesoent. As the edge of oar shadow 
falls on them they rise and fly, so that to 
observe them dosely it must not be ^owed to 
overlap them.” 

Jefleiks’s tbnongh knowledge al pmatioel 
details and of the ways and maans of agrioul* 
tural life is seen to advantage in sevaial ot 
thecssMs—sy., “Field Weids and Ways” 
and “ itsam on Oountry Beads,” in tho 
fonses of wbioh, tea, tho nadaTiatiag 
habit and peculiar msntal temperament 
the labourer in SoutheiB Eagiand are 
plifled. The figures in this votonM ant, at 
best, mere adjuncts of tbe soenes in ^hi^ 
they are set, individual eketohas wanting in 
passionate human interest. In this respect, 
too, the present esssje resemble their pre¬ 
decessors. Whatever defects there are in 
these were also inhersnt in the wriMogs 
wbioh brought him honourable recognition 
and fame; and they are inseparable from the 
limitations of his genius. 

John F. Bolts. 


Mtmoir of Edward Stoirt, D.D, Third 
Missionary Bishop in Central Africa. By 
the Bcv. B. M. Heanley. (Bell.) 
xEsoiB of Bishop Steere is of special 
interest at the present time, when tbe 
members of the Universities Mierion to Cen¬ 
tral Africa are in serious personal danger, and 
tiieir work liable at any moment to Ito inter¬ 
rupted and ruined. Bishop Steere more than 
any other man is responsible for the methods 
of work and organisation which distinguish 
tbe mission, so that the discerning reader will 
be able to judge from this Memoir what 
exactly is iavolv^ in the continuance or the 
termination ot mi8si(mary effort in his diocese. 

And besides this first source of interest in 
the book there is a second, not so exoHing as 
the first perhaps, but quite as important. 
The discuMion which has lately been carried 
on as to the aims, the conduct, and the 
efficacy of muaions to the heathen leceivss 
valuable illuatration in the aooount iff Bishop 
Steere’s work in Africa. A great many of the 
adverse criticisms which have been made npon 
the sayings and doings of miasionarias are 
emphwiosUy endorsed by Biahiqp Btaene’e 
praotioe and experience; but, on tiie ether 
lumd, the netioB that the rnksisoaij «t 
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apoitolio and primitiTe times, who bore 
priTations and faced death that he might 
rescue men from vice and ignonnce, is 
an extinct species, and has been succeeded 
by self-seeing and self-indulgent in^ 

S ables, is shown, so far as the XJniTersities 
Lission to Central Africa is concerned, to be a 
delusion. Not only are deroted and courageous 
missionaries living and dying in these latter 
days, but their work is as successful as ever. 
The history of Bishop Steere is a dear proof 
that wisdom and energy are not wasted when 
they are employed in missionary work; a 
plentiful hadrveet of the righteousness which 
exalts nations is the result. 

Archdeacon Maples, in his well-written 
recollections,” printed in chapter xi. of the 
Memoir, states that the bishop was wanting 
in the “ power of helping forward the conver¬ 
sion of individual souls, such as has distin¬ 
guished other great missionaries,” and daims 
for him, as his specid grace, his “ readiness 
to turn his brain or bis hands to any work.” 
This criticism is probably accurate; but the 
history of Bishop Steere’s life suggests contin¬ 
ually to the reader that the patient humility 
which turns its brain or hcmd to any work, 
and persistently, in the smallest details of 
every day life, holds up before men’s eyes the 
clear light of a noble example, will in the long 
run do more to raise men’s lives than the most 
earnest emotiond appeds. This is speddly the 
case when the man to he rdsed is a savage—to 
convert him is only too easy; to permanently 
ruse his moral tone must usually be a slow 
and difficult process. The missionary to the 
heathen needs ever to have in mind the 
parable of the seed growing silently. Bishop 
Steere was, first of dl, remukable for patient 
thoroughness, and scorn of any work which 
would not last; but his plans, however care¬ 
fully executed, were strikingly original and 
daring in conception. This is shown 
not so much in his arduous and dangerous 
journeys as in such an achievement as the 
erection, almost with his own hands, of 
Christ Church, Zanzibar, on tbe site of the 
slave market; in the refusal to call it his 
cathedrd, because “we will build our cathe- 
drd on the shores of the Nyassa some day 
in his establishment of a common fond for 
his staff in Africa, each man being allowed 
£20 a year for clothes and other things which 
could not be provided in hind. The self- 
indulgent priest did not exist in Bishop 
Steere’s diocese. To a member of his staff 
who suggested that a horse might be useful, 
he writes: 

have a very strong objection to people's 
riding about at all, unless it is a case of abso¬ 
lute necessity. 1 do not think we are justified 
in taking the money of poor people, and spend¬ 
ing it on horses or carriages, or in any other 
kind of luxury. ... 1 am intensely disgusted 
at the spirit of self-indulgence which seems to 
be more and more the spirit of the age, and 
am, I dare say, inclined to go unreasonable 
lengths against it, but stiU I am so incdined.” 

This hardy self-denial was an essential part 
of the bishop’s character. “ "What is the 
special vice of the rich ? ” he asks in a letter 
to a friend; and he ana were “ that they spend 
very nearly all they have in some way or 
other on themselves.” At the Church Con¬ 
gress of 1871 be oomplaites that “the army 
of the Church of England cannot go on to 


conquer, because it has found its Capua in 
our country parsonages,” and points out that 
“the duty of the Church in regard to the 
slave trade is, of course, to put an end to it 
altogether.” This can only be done thoroughly 
by the “ evangelisation of the African nation ”; 
but “it is bcMUse Englishmen are lukewarm 
about the. whole matter that the slave trade 
continues as it is.” 

Ab having some bearing upon the question 
of the bishop’s inability to convert we may 
note his protest against the collection of in¬ 
formation by the missionary societies from 
the reports of the missionaries themselves. 

“ What a grand scope for a vain man to dis¬ 
play himself, what a sore temptation to ex¬ 
aggerate, to say not what one knows but what 
one hopes. . . A good missionary is himself 
the most touching, the most interesting thing 
about bis station. ... Of this we can ordinarily 
hear nothing. ... He cannot draw a picture 
of his own soul to be printed off in the society’s 
penny monthly.” 

Another doctrine of the bishop’s, important 
in relation to missionary work, was that 
“ missions sent out by a society in England 
and managed by a committee at home can 
never be quite satisfactory.” The result | 
of this view was the separation of the 
Universities’ Mission from the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, because the 
latter society demanded the ^ministrative 
control of funds collected by their committee. 
Bishop Steere considered that the control 
should rest with himself and tbe priests under 
him. 

We have touched upon only a few of the 
points of interest in Mr. Heanley's excellent 
Memoir. Bishop Steere suoce^ed Bishop 
Tozsr jnst when he was most wanted; and 
his rare gifts as a constructive statesman, 
joined with patient perseverance and humble 
attention to detail, account for the growth of 
tbe mission during his episcopate. We are apt 
to forget that the bishop was both a lingnistio 
genius and an acute metaphysician, because 
these qualities were ornaments not essentials 
of his character, and it is his character which 
impresses us and commands our admiration. 
The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
need not grudge to London University the 
honour of having trained the third bishop of 
their mission. His virtues belonged to the 
man, and could not bo product by any 
educational method. Boxau) Batite. 


ScoUith Song: its Wealth, Wisdom, and 
Social Significance. By John Stuart 
Blackie. (Blackwood.) 

Eubbitcs Fbof. Blackib is a born lecturer, 
not a born man of letters. So he is seen both 
at his worst and at his best in this volume, 
which is not so much a compact work as 
a series of lectures published in book form. 
To him a Scottish provincial platform is the 
equivalent of another man’s native heath. He 
frequently interrupts his discourse to amuse 
his audirnce with a song or the sword dance, or 
occasionally even with the information that 
his name is not Macgregor, but Biaokie. 
Such interrnptions are somewhat out of place 
when they occur in connexion with a lecture 
on the land question or on the second aorists 
that are to be found in Plato’s Sepuhlie ; but 
I they seem the natural accompaniment of the 


breezy rhapsodies on honest men, bonnie 
lasses, good Scotch music, “the fine art of 
osculation,” and moderation in the indulgence 
of passion, which constitute tiie bulk of a 
volume that is very muoh more one of expo¬ 
sition than of criticism. On the other hand, 
the method of dealing with essentially literary 
subjects by lectures leads not infrequently to 
insconracy, and encourages diffasene»s. Bith 
inaccuracy and diffuseneas disfigure this book. 

To the true Burnsisn, who is more 
bent on letting the public know (or, per¬ 
haps, on ascertaining for himself) what 
Burns actually did and wrote than, like Prof. 
Blackie, on curtain-lecturing him for not con¬ 
trolling his passions, it is extremely exas¬ 
perating to find him represented as “ crooning 
these beautiful lines with his face tJ the 
west 

“Bring the lassie back to me 
That’s aye sae neat an* clean.” 

And 

“ What sighs an' vows among the knowes 

Hae pas^ atween os twa.” 

It is hardly possible to avoid asking whether 
much confidence can be placed in the literary 
judgment of a critic who attributes these 
grotesque commonplaces—the work of one of 
those imitators of Burns who have done 
greater disservice to his memory than his 
assailants, or even than his defenders—^to a 
poet who never wrote a feeble line and never 
perpetrated a gauchtrie. Prof. Biaokie 
farther commits not a few errors, both of 
omission and of commission. He inclndes in 
his list of Scotch “singers,” or, rather, of 
Scotch writers whose brat verse deserves to 
be set to music, many men and one or two 
women who have earned no such distinction, 
and excludes from it one or two genuine 
masters of Scotch pathos. Finally, Prof. 
Blaokie’s style, like that of most men who 
are leotnrers first and literary artists after¬ 
wards, suffers from fatty degeneration. His 
book is studded with banal phrases, like 
“the stout son of the cloudy North,” “the 
merry old bard of Teos,” and “ the blush of 
the bonnie blooming heather.” How came, 
too, such a worshipper of Aphrodite—^in tar¬ 
tans, and not decolU'ie —^to write of the 
author of “ Anld Robin Gray ” that, 

“with a wise self-reliance, and a oheerfal in¬ 
dependence not over common in her sex, she 
abstained from amorous seductions and con¬ 
nubial entanglements till she reached the 
mature age of forty, and then allied herself to 
Andrew Barnard, Esq., son of the Bishop of 
Idmeriok”P 

Seotiioh Song is not, however, without its 
merits. For one thing, it starts well. The 
true “valne and significance” of Scottish 
song are to be found, as Prof. Blackie main¬ 
tains, in its being a genuine product of 
Scottish siil, a genuine expression both of 
Scottish nationality and of Scottish indi¬ 
viduality. It is undoubtedly the effervescence 
of Scottish (half-Celtic) passion, the expres¬ 
sion of Scottish patriotism, the solace of 
Scottish poverty. This story is as old as 
Ben Nevis; bnt Prof. Biaokie retells it with 
such gusto, aud with such amplitude of 
detail, as to give it all the air of freshness if 
not of origii^ity. His olassifioation of the 
songs he is an a^irer of into “ songs of love, 
courtship and marriage,” “patriotic songs, 
war songs, Jacobite ballads,” “songs of 
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ohanoter and incident in daily life,” ” drink- the Catholic poor were becoming lees and less will be neeful for such a work. Among other 
inff songs ” “ sea songs, naval songs, and boat numerous ; but it must, on the other hand, be things he gives is a list of the members of 


ing songSy’* “ scft songs, naval songs, and boat numerous ; but it must, on the other 
songs,” and “ songs of thought and senti- borne in mind that, notwithstanding all laws 
jnent”—b excellent both in itself and as a to the contrary, a number of English yearly 
development of the fundamental idea of his migrated to the foreign colleges. These 

^oung men came home again well ii 
At the same time, Prof. Blaokie cannot bo in popular knowledge. They had 
congpratulated on the mission which ho has ob- gained knowledge of French I 


the college of Douai on October 1, 1792. 
In glancing over this list two memorable 
names have caught our eye. John Lingard, 


^oung men came home again well instructed the future historian, was a member of the 
in popular knowledge. They had not only divinity school; and Daniel O’Connell, then a 


viontly undertaken. He hopes to convert the whore it was spoken, but their understand- 
drawing-rooms of Glasgow and Edinburgh, ings had been widened by association with 


gained a knowledge of French by living lad of seventeen, was in the rhetoric class, 
where it was spoken, but their understand- We must not close this notice without direct- 


Aherdoen and Dundee, from Beethoven and foreigners. It was only the sons of very 
Chopin back to the old Scotch music He rich men who, in those days, made the 
deserves to fail, and ho will fail, for the simple grand tour. To almost every other Protestant 
reason that, while Scotch lyrics ore, taken as Englishman the Continent was unknown. 


ings had been widened by association with ing attention to the graphic diary of a Mr. 
foreigners. It was only the sons of very Slaughter, who was engaged in hunting down 


a whole, the best in the world, Scotch music 
is the worst in the world. There are, 
indeed, one or two Scotch songs of supreme 


excellence, even as musical oompositionB; but Catholic gentleman who had received his 
the sindna of most of them is an exhibi- education in a foreign college was not un- 


tiom of lung-power, and nothing more— frequently a i 
exonaable, and even valuable in the medical his neighbours, 
torture-chamber of an insurance company, all civil empl 
but utterly out of place at a social gathering, kept up his i 
Wniuw Wallace. astonish his pr 


who, in those days, made the a Jesuit in 1716. There are also a few shreds 
To almost every other Protestant of folklore that should not be missed. On 
the Continent was unknown, one occasion it seems a witch turned a pitcher 
and as a consequence insular prejudices of milk into a goose, which walked by her 
flourished in a manner we cannot easily side; on another an old woman, a member of 
bring ourselves to realise. The Boman the same unholy sisterhood, milked a cow 
sntleman who had received his into a riddle until the animal died. A not 
a a foreign college was not un- dissimilar tale occurs in Stukeley’s Dmry. 
a Bouroe of intellectual light to There the tale relates to Shropshire, 
urs. Cut off, too, as he was from Ebwabo Peacock. 


TK» Hay it oh Paptrt : a Glimpse into English 
Catholic Life under the Shade of Persecu¬ 
tion and in the Dawn of Freedom. By 
Joseph Gillow. (Bums & Oates.) 


his neighbours. Cut off, too, as he was from 

all civil employment, he not unfrequently - 

kept up his reading in a way that would 
astonish his present representatives. 

Mr. Gillow has furnished us with side Etthor Oeniion. By Adeline Sergeant. In 
lights, illustrating the lives of many of these 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

“Papist” gentlemen. The Haydocks, of j, Qam of Chanet. By ElU J. Curtis. In 
oourse, hold the foremost place. They were a 3 vols. (Burst & Blackett.) 
jtiong, bmve race, with a p^igree going 3 

back to the time of Edward I., and inter- .. \ 

married with many of the oldest famUies of * Downey.) 

We And them mixed up with Boteheroft at Boekitone. By Charlotte M. 
CathoUo movement that has a Yonge. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 
to^, and they laboured and Th« 8trang**f Journ-y of my Lift, and other 
itimes in positions where none Storiet. By F. Pigot. (Ward & Downey.) 

^ follow them. Philittitu*. By Arlo Bates. (Boston, 
mnot bo said to have written a n U • TiAirnor 's 
race, but he has furnished a key , „ , , „ „ „ , 

imulated materials and references 'Bhe Maidt of Dulverlon. By Guy Bilguy. 
sake the work light to anrone (Brutol: Arrowsmitb.) 


NEW NOVELS. 


Mn. Gillow is well known outside the limits Lancashire. We And them mixed up with 
of the religious body to which he belongs almost every Catholic movement that has a 
by his Biographical Bietionary of Englith place in bisto^, and they laboured and 
Catholic*, three volumes of which, containing suffered oftentimes in positions where none 


about half the alphabet, have already ap¬ 
peared. It is a most useful book of reference, 
and must have been a work of great labour. 
The volume before us is of a different cha¬ 
racter. Mr. Gillow seems to have here 
printed many of the memoranda compiled for 
use in his dictionary. We do not say this in 


but an antiquary will wish to follow them. 
Mr. Gillow cannot be said to have written a 
history of the race, but he has furnished a key 
to it, and accumulated materials and references 
which will make the work light to anyone 


who follows in his track. To our mind the The motto from Wordsworth. “ Not without 
letters that James Haydock, a student at hope we suffer and we mourn,” fairly represents 


any spirit of depreciation or cavil. The value Douai, vrrote home to his parents about a the burden of Miss Sergeant’s last novel. The 
of the contents of a notebook depends entirely century ago are the most interesting things lesson is not new, for it is as old as A.eschylae, 
on who has been the noter. Mr. Gillow iu the volume. They, perhaps, do not tell us and we cannot say that the present story 
knows well what things to select, so there is anything that is quite new; but they show to enforces it with any great freshness or origi- 
hardly a page of these miscellaneous oolleo- us a form of life which the French Bevolu- nality. At the same time. Either Benuon is, 
tions which will not be of permanent value to tion swept away for ever, and which 8 > ems on the whole, excellently written, and shows 

now so very far from us. Weare, by-the-bye, an advance on the author’s previous works. 


knows well what things to select, so there is anything that is quite new; but they show to 
hardly a page of these miscellaneous oolleo- us a form of life which the French Bevolu- 
tions which will not be of permanent value to tion swept away for ever, and which siems 
the future historian of religions thought, now so very far from us. Weare, by-the-bje. 
They relate almost solely to Lancashire, no apologists for the French Bevolution—the 
Cheridre, Cumberland, and Yorkshire. Wo small modicum of rational freedom the world 
wish they had been extended to the rest of has derived from it seems dearly purchased by 
England. that carnival of blood and honor; but why 


Sebastian Malet is an unconventional study, 
with bis high aspirations and incompletely 
developed intelleotual powers. The essential 


England. that carnival of blood and honor; but why complement to his nature, to bring out its 

The fortunes of the Catholic body in our does Mr. Gillow speak of what occurred then finer capabilities, is Esther Denison, the 
country during the last century have been as producing “the most disastrous events that daughter of a country minister who has been 
overlooked by historians, except at such times e^er agitated the civilised world ” ? Does be done to death by the iotoler<inoe of his flock, 
as there was a clamour for the relaxation of not know what happened in Italy during the But Malet fails to perceive how necessary 
penal laws or the safety of the capital im- long agony when the Boman Empire was Esther is to him untU it is too late, and be 
perilled by “No Popery” fanatics This is falling: the terrible period—^for we may becomes enmeshed in the wiles of a frivolous 
strange and by no means a credit to those who include it all, with but little exaggeration— woman, whom he eventually marries. They 

^^Thatever fi^m the death of Constantine to the time of lead a wretched life; and Malet is sinking 
elation in Charles the Great. Has he never read of the into hopelessness and despair, when he is 


have undertaken to instruct us. Whatever 
our opinions may be as to the relation in 


which Boman Catholics stand to ascertainable Vandal Conquest and rule in Northern Africa, 
troth, their existence here under conditions what happened when the last Constantine 

_ . . Assa* «.!. a a 


of extreme difficulty is a matter of interest, foil before the sword of Mohammed the family are on their way to South America. 
The fact, too, that they represented in so Second? Maietis 8 aved,andhi 8 wifeislost—atleast,she 

many ways the religious convictions and feel- VTe yet await a supplementary volume to is reported dead. After a while, the widower 
ings of the men of the middle ages renders the Monattieon, which shall give us a detailed returns to England, and finds in Esther 
them obieots of regard to persons who have no history of the religious houses and colleges the happiness which migbt have been his long 


Iforthern Africa, relieved of his intolerable burden by a ship- 
last Constantine wreck, which occurs while himself and his 
Mohammed the family are on their way to South America. 

Malet is saved, and his wife is lost—at least, she 
ntary volume to is reported dead. After a while, the widower 


history of the religious houses and colleges the happiness which migut have been his long 
founded by the Boman Catholic exiles. Much ago, for she has loved him ever since they 


sort of sympathy with their faith. The in- founded by the Boman Catholic exiles. Much ago, for she has loved him ever since they 
floence of Ortthnl ins on life since the already exists in print, scattered in a hundred were children together. Their joy, however, 

Befonnation AAftlam^T^t has commonly been places; much more is still in MS. The only is ruthlessly—though only temporarily— 
estimated much too lightly. It is true that book dealing with all of them with which we destroyed; for, like a female Enoch Arden, 
the aristocracy and middle as time went are acquainted is the “ Notices” by the late tiie supposed dead wife reappears and claims 
on, in great part accepted Protestantism, and Bdward Petre, and this is a mere pamphlet, her rights. This is extremely hard miEstiier, 
thig till the middle of the reign of George III. Mr. Gillow contributes some details which who is drawn ^ the author sometimes as too 


that till the middle of the reign of George III. j 
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much Baint and too little woman. But Mn. 
Malet number one is terribly shattered in oon* 
Btitntion; and in a short time, as the Yankees 
would say, she gracefully “ pegs out,” 
lamented by few who knew her. Then 
Esther comes into her own again, and all ends 
happily. Some of the pathetic scenes in 
these volumes are graphically touched in. 
But, in narratiDg her shipwreck, Mrs. Malet, 
by a curious use of language, makes a passage 
intended to be pathetic rather ludicrous : “I 
found mTself alone,” she says, “ in a small 
boat, wim only two men and my haby in my 
armt." 

A Game of Chance is a brisk, rattling novel, 
full of go and bustle. The charsoteia are not 
vhat would be called ” high-toned,” and the 
writer has no power of reflection or analysis; 
but she unquestionably knows how to keep 
the ball of excitement rolling, and her readers 
will have no reason to complain of lack of 
interest. The stoiy turns upon the persona¬ 
tion of a mistress by a maid. The husband 
of the former, a British officer, it killed in 
a polo match in India; and bis widow’s maid, 
who is wonderfully like her mistress in apywar. 
once, comes over to England, and is received 
by Sir John Erskine as his daughter-in-law. 
Her beauty captivates him, and turns him 
for a time into a maudlin old fool. Ttie 
impostor has also palmed off upon him her 
own child as his veritable grandson and heir 
to the baronetcy. Of course such an imposi¬ 
tion cannot long be maintained without a 
male accomplice. The subterfuges to which 
the pair are reduced are very ingenious, and 
form the staple of the three volumes. The 
bubble bursts at last, and the pair take to 
flight; but a terrible retribution overtakes the 
woman, the nature of which must be dis¬ 
covered by the reader himself. There are 
two subsidiary plots—one relating to certain 
love-passages (by no means smooth ones) 
between a young musical genius and a kind 
of Lady Clara Yere de Yere; and the other 
concerned with a strange marriage, where 
the husband and wife separate on their 
wedding-day, and do not discover their mutual 
affection until several years afterwards. It is 
but bare justice to say that the narrative 
never flags for a moment. 

Miss Everett Green has been very suc¬ 
cessful in delineating one of those women who 
are an honour to their sex in Monica Trevely n. 
Her steadfastness in trial, her faithfulness in 
affection, and her noble resignation under the 
most crushbg sorrow that could fall upon 
her, stamp her as one in a thousand : snd this 
narrative of her chequered career will be read 
with deep interest. The action chiefly takes 
place at Castle Trevlyn, snd amid the wild 
Cornish scenery that surrounds it. Lord 
Trevlyn, Monica’s father, is without a son; 
but before he dies he has the satirfaction of 
seeing his daughter wedded to the next heir. 
Bsndolph Trevlyn, who, from his many sterling 
qualities, is a worthy husband for Monica. 
Bhe has also another suitor. Sir Conrad Fitz¬ 
gerald, the villain of the novel, about whom 
there is a strong dash of Adelphi melodrama. 
When his schemes fail, he gnashes his teeth, 
his wee emit a baleful light, and he tears 
round like a lunatic vowing the most fearful 
vengeance. Unfortunately, he deals forth 
many cruel and evil blows before brain fever 


smd some other concomitants of a righteous 
judgment overtake him. He at length dies 
penitent, forgiven by the woman whom he has 
terribly wronged. These incidents by no 
meana exhaust the plot of the novel, which is 
very varied in interest, while the writer also 
is happy in investing her work with a certain 
amount of unmistakeable local colouring. 

It is unnecessary at this time of day to 
dwell upon the grace and pleasantness of Miss 
Yonge’s stories. But as even the great 
Homer sometimes nods, so let it be confessed 
with bated breath that we have found Beeoh* 
cro/f af iSocibs'ons somewhat wearisome. It is 
a story for children; but one of them who has 
rtad it with us, aetat. flfteen, agrees decidedly 
with our verdict. There are two exciting 
incidents in the book—-the fall of a cliff ai 
the seaside, and a little legal trouble about 
three missing £5 notes; but, apart from these, 
there is nothing unduly to excite the youthful 
mind. 

Mr. Pigot’s collection of stories is very 
entertaining, but that which gives its name 
to the volume is by no means the best. We 
should be inclined to award the palm to “ The 
Pirate’s Diamonds,” “ The Curate’s Last 
Httlf-Crown,” and “ A Bomanoe of the 
Engadine.” Besides possessing the power to 
make his sketches run smoothly, the author 
has a pretty touch in describmg seenery. 

The Fhiliitines is another evidence that 
the Americans are infusing more thought and 
originality into their novels than the majority 
of English writers. It would, perhaps^ 
rt quire a practical knowledge of Boeton 
people and Boston culture to appreciate 
thoTOugbly the varying shades of oharaoter 
depicted in this story, but there is enough 
upon the surface to thoroughly interest even 
an English reader. Mr. Bates is no ordinary 
writer. Indeed, were it not for a strong under¬ 
tone of cynicism in his work, be would deserve 
to take high rank. There is sornethiog of a 
Transatlantic Thackeray about him. A few 
of Mr. Bates’s epigrammatic sentences, put 
into the mouth of an artist, may be quoted 
at random: 

“Honesty is a charming thing for digestive 
purposes, but it is a luxury too expensive for 
me. The gods in this country bid for shams, 
and shams I purpose giving them.” “Theology 
is chiefly some one man’s insistenoe that every¬ 
body else shall make the same mistakes that he 
does.” “To allow that there is any duty 
above making the best of life is a species^ of 
moral suicide.” “Civilised honesty consists 
largely in making the truth convey a false 
impression, so that one is saved a lie in words 
while telling one in effect.” “ Egotism is the 
supreme evil.” “ Most people marry for the 
honeymoon, and very few for the whole life.” 
This book is nnquestioDably dever; but its 
worst fault is that, to the general reader, it 
would seem to point to two very erroneous 
conclusions—namely, that art is false, and 
life is hopeless. 

The Maide of Dulverton, although it cannot 
compete with certain of Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
“sbilling dreadfuls” in sensatioDslism, is 
muih pleasanter reading. Crude somewhat ix 
8 t}]e, and lacking in liters^ flnuh, it yet 
presents us with a plot containing some new 
features, and one which, on the whole, is 
surc'srfblly worked out. 


‘ SOME EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

The Republic of Plato. Books I. to Y. With 
, Introduction and Notes. By T. H. Vfaima. 
(Maomillai^ It is a wonderM thing that the 
whole of The Republic has never been edited 
with a good English commentary. The book 
has long been one of the central points of 
Oxford teaching. Learned lecturers have 
brought to bear on it the results of years of 
, reading. Qever young men have come to it 
with open minds, and with aapiratiiima of 
making all things dear in a brilliant new 
edition. But somehow no complete com¬ 
mentary has ever appeared, and the partid 
editions hitherto attempted have been dement- 
ary, and intended cbie% for passmen. Mr. 
Hardy has edited Book 1.; Messrs. Luscombe 
and Kewnham, Books L-IY. But these were nn- 
I ambitions works, and we f eeu: that Hr. Wanen’s 
; edition of the first five books will not take rank 
I above them. It is far from being complete in 
any sense. The languam of Plato is not 
thoroughly studied; hu p^osophy is not ex¬ 
plained; no sketch is given of his political 
institutions. The reader is left to pick out for 
himself and to piece together the details of 
Plato’s views, and every teacher in the Oxford 
School of Literse Humaniores knows how hard 
men find it to extract and combine the views 
of an author. It may be that Mr. Warren felt 
disinclined for the work of andysis, and 
certainly the little sketch of one matter which 
he has attempted does not encourage ns to 
think highly of his TOwers. Plato’s system- J 
atised education, he tells ns, ' 

“ is to begin with music, gymnastics, and the | 
elements of science . . . Then cames the second 
stage of necessary gymnastics. . . . And finally, 
there is the third ot cUdectio.” 

Has Mr. Warren forgotten the ten years’ study 
of deeper mathematics, of astronomy, and of | 
harmonics, which is to come between the age I 
of twenty, when gymnastics end, and thirty, 
when dideotio begins f When we come to the 
commentary, we find that there are not half 
enough notes for an author who is idiomatic, I 
irregdar in language, and philosophic in 
thought. The irregularity in 425o, koI rcAtvrwv 
Sb, oTutu, <peuiuv &!>, passes unnotic^ The un- 
erntdoty as to 460o, KeraKp^evai, where Plato | 
may have meant infanticide or may not, is left | 
unrelieved by Mr. Warren’s note. Indeed his i 
notes sometimes amazingly overlook tte red ' 
difficulty; for instance, he translates 436d, ' 

Karh rairii iavriir rh raiaSra, “ In the parts 
of themselves as aforesdd,” Nor is the English 
style of the preface and introduction free from 
awkwardness or even from bad grammar. 

“ I have to thank for a fat larger and more 
constant debt than the very large one which will 
appear on every page to my old Master and friend, 
the first and most Platonic of English Piatonlsts.” 

Does Mr. Warren mean that the Master and 
the Platonist are one person or two f The 
text followed is that of Bdter’s fourth edition, 
and his misprint of koAmi' for ucutde at p. 46d B-C 
is fdthfuUy reproduced. 

Deductive Logic. By St. Qeorge Stock. 
(Longmans.) Deductive logic, in the opinion 
of a distinguished logician, is one of the 
subjects best adapted to the purpose of the 
examiner. It forms, says Jevons, a sort of 
intellectual treadmill, by which the exertion 
of power can be accurately measured. Among 
the constructors of such machinery Mr. Stock 
holds a high plaoe. He has chosen an excdlent 
model, upon which he has superadded all the 
newest spokes and cogs. He may be oon- 
gratulated on the successful attaining of the 
purpose which he thus describes: 

“ My object has been to psoduce a worii wUoh 
should be as thoroughly le^eseutativs of the 
present state of the logic of the Oxford schools as 
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•»/ of text-t)ooke of the past. The qualities 
wiiich I bare aimed at before all others have bees 
cleamese asd consistency/’ 

These qualities will endear this text-book to can¬ 
didates for the “schools ” at Oxford, or where- 
ever else examination flourishes. It is related of 
some Cambridge “ pollman ” that he was once 
so iU-^iised as to desert a priva^ tutor, 
partionlarly successful in preparing t^t 
of students, in order to become the pupil (rf the 
eminent Shilleto. On being asked how he liked 
the change, he expressed Jums^ diasaUsfied. 
“ Shilleto,” he said, “ compares forson and 
Bentley, and tells you the meaning of the 
passage may be either this or that. But Big 
Sndth tells you what it is ! ” The intellectud 
Tirtne so naVvely described is possessed in a 
high de^pee by Mr. Stock. The long experience 
in teswhmg to which he alludes has, doubtless, 
convinc^ him that the feeling of the ayerage 
student is “ Denique sit quidra simplex dum- 
tsxafc et nnum.’*^ On each moot point he 
selects some one aspect on which to throw a 
oonomtrated light. The selection appears to 
us in general judicious, and the illurnmation as 
consiambk as the imposed condition— 
absence of diffusion—permits. For instance, we 
nmy express an approbation thus qualified of 
his ruling on the questions—whether abstract 
terms are connotative, what is oonvecsion by 
negation, and simihtf subtle points. Mr. 
Stock has r^embered that bis subject is logic, 
not dialectic. He deserves the praise which 
Tadtns gives to his father-in-law—that he 
maintained, what is most difficult, moderation 
in philosophy. 

iSWeof Passages from Frtneh and German Poets 
foer Bapeiiiion. Compiled by Cflovis B^venot. 
(Bivingtons.) The headmaster of Clifton 
Ocdlwe, in the short preface which he has 
added to bis colleague’s oomi»l^on, points 
oat that the plan successfully adopted at Clif- 
t(m for Greek and Latin repatititm is hereby 
e xt e n ded to the teaching of modem languages. 
Short pieces, none of them exceedinB two or 
three pages, are prated, with Bogush verse 
translations opposite. Nine poems from the 
French, and ^teen from the German, make up 
the total which Mr. Bdvenot thinks can be 
adequately retained in the youthful memory. 
We should have been inclined to add a few 
more to the French, and perhaps to omit some 
of the shorter and slighter German ones. 
Possibly a sp^h or dramatic fragment in both 
hagnages might [advantageous^ have been 
add^ Of the French, five are by Victor Hng^, 
two by Leconte de Lisle; the remaining two 
by Charles D’Orl^ans and Chtoedoll^. The 
latter’s “Le Gladiateur” is faced by Byron’s 
well-known stanzas, from which Chfinedolld 
borrowed his poem. Schoolboys, heedless of 
the note on p. 38, will probably invert the re¬ 
lations between the two poems, misled by the 
general plan of the book. The notes (pp. 88-93), 
on the pronunciation and elocution of French 
poetry have been wisely added, and seem 
plafa^ and dearly put; and tire aooount of 
the French and Geraan autbon (pp. 38-9, 
M-7) is given in an abridged but attractive 
form. Hdne is easily learnt by heart. His 
“ quintessential charm ” will perhaps escape 
boys. Wo are glad Mr. B4venot has found 
room for Schiller’s “Indian Death Dirge” 
(p. 441, which is not only a delightful 
poem, but exactly the poem for boys. Goethe 
appears in three poems—the inevitable “ Kennst 
dn das Londf ” the scene at the well from 
“ Hermann and Dorothea,” and the “ Prologue 
ta Heaven’’from “Faust.” Uhlend’s “Lost 
Church” and Freiligrath’s “Spectre Caravan ” 
include a very serviceable little volume. 
There is a misprat—“Soim” for “Sonne”— 
% 1 ^ mins the scansion of tiie first line of 
Am Bmnnen ” (p. 70). 
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J^glish Verse. Selected and arranged by 
E.W.Howson. (Bivingtons.) Wo have noticed 
me now more than one mithology for girls; but 
this IS, we can well believe, the first that has 
been compiled for use in one of our great public 
schools for boys. The public school is that 
which daims Byron, and which boasts among 
m present masters a laureate in B. E. B. If 
Btarrow leads the way by introdncing English 
poetry into its carriculum, we may rest assured 
ttiat smdler schools wfll follow. But, as Hr. 
Hows^ points out in a very sensible preface, the 
mam object is, not that boys should learn English 
ppet^, but that they should like it. He has 
damfied his selections under three heads: ( 1 ) 
r^'gious, where we are glad to observe that his 
choioe IS veiy catholic, and is based entirely 
u]^ poetical grounds; ( 2 ) heroic, with special 
reference to English history; and ( 3 ) elegiac 
and ^timental, which epithets are interpreted 
widely enough to indude Bums’s “ For a’ that 
md » ^t^’ and the “Bpwtle to a Young 
Jraend by the same. A minimum of notes 
have been appended. We doubt, however, 
whetlwr the nattle of Cornnna is properly 
described as being an incident of “ the Pensi- 
” (p* 125); and we are sure that 
“CiMbo^e’s oaks” are not in Eampahire 
(p. 98). Fmally, it is not beneath notice that 
this httle volume is excellently printei 

Ntdhan der Weise: a Dramatic Poem. By 
Lesrag. IMil^, with Bnglish Notes, &c., by 
G ^ Bnohheim. Second Bevised Edition. 
(Oif^: Clarendon Press.) As we have 
al^y spoken favourably of this excellent 
edition of Nathan, it is not necessary to say 
more than that this is really a “revised” 
edition. Perhaps the most remarkable addition 
w tte note on the motto (“Introite, nam at hie 
Du sunt’’which Lessing prefixed to the play 
and attnbutedto Aulus GteUius. It is in Wt 
due to Aristotle {Hist, Anim. L 5 ), but was in- 
»rted by P. B^oddus in his edition (Bologna, 
1503), m A. Gellius’s preface to his Noctes 
AUieae, m a place where a blank had been left 
in the MS. for a Greek quotation. Thence it 
found its way into many of the old editions, 
one of which no doubt came into the hands of 
Lessing. 

Mb. A.G. Grestfeli., of Westminster, has pre¬ 
pared A Greek Copv-Book (Longmans), which we 
may commend to those teachers who suffer from 
the slovenly writing of Greek by their pupils. We 
are glad to see that Mr. Grenfell insists upon the 
importance of making each letter as upright as 
possible—a maxim which is obtaining support 
also m Bnglish penmanship. His examples 
chosen. Hiey include the maxims of 
the Seven Sages fbr uzusialsy and gnomic lines 
from the poets for ooEsivM. We doubt, how- 
ever, the admissibiltiy of Theoorttus. Finally, 
we venture the snggeetion that a sabatitnte may 
hero be found for the old mioons practice of 
aMcting “ lines,” writtsn against tune, as a 
•ohom punishment. 

Messbs. MiCMiLLAir are now issuing tbe 
ravi^ edition of Green's Short Hietoru of the 
^gl^h People, in four parts, for sehool use. 
Each part has a ssparate index, and also tiie 
oorre^nding portion of the convenient analvsis 
o^pJed by Mr. 0. W. A. TWt, of Clifton 
College. This olasrical work thus enters, we 
hope, uMn a new lease of popnlarito, such as 
the author himself would have most desired. 

Mb. W. H. WmoERT, of Dniversfly CoHege 
S^ool, has reprated in pamphlet form (Darid 
Nutt) hu utMtos OB “ The Teaching of Lan¬ 
guages in Schools,” to which we have already 
(^ed attention on their first appearance in the 
Jowmal of Education. At the end he has 
ai^ded a list of books coasnlted, which fotms 
a tobliqgr^ of in eWetogiMl 

order. The notes on the early printed works,. 


and the references to recent German publici- 
tions, are especially valuable. 

We have also received The School,nader'e 
Calendar and Handbook of Examinations and 
Open Scholarships (George Bell & Sons), which 
IS now in Its third year of issue. The details 
Sefd™*^ technical colleges are particularly 

NOTES AND NEfVS. 

The Clarendon Press are now printing tho 
Oonstitntional Documents of the Puritan 
Revolution, selected and edited by Mr. 8. E 
Gardiner. 

Messrs. Geosge Bell & Sons will shortly 
issue a new volume by Michael Field, entitled, 
Long Ago, consisting of short lyrics expanded 
from the fragments of Sappho. The book is 
TOing printed at the Chiswick Press, and will 
have for frontispiece a figure of Sappho taken 
from a vase at Athens. The edition is to be 
limited to 100 copies. 

Messrs. Macmill.vn will publish immediately 
Matthew Arnold’s reports on elementary schools 
during the thirty years that he was an inspector, 
from 1852 to 1882. The volume has been edited 
by Sir Francis E. Sandford. 

The same publishers announce a new volume 
of essays by Mr. Aubrey de Vere, entitled 
Literature in its Social Aspects. 

Messrs, Lonohans have in the press a book 
OsUed Oardinal Lavigtrie and Slavery in Central 
Africa, which has been written under the sanc¬ 
tion of tke Cardinal himself, and will contain 
the latest details of his crusade for tho abolition 
of tbe slave trade. 

Wb hear that Mrs. Hamilton King will pub¬ 
lish a new volume of poems this antumn, under 
the title of Northern Ballads. 

^ Mr. G. F, Warner, of the British Museum, 
u preparing an edition of Mandeville’s Travels 
for the Eoxhurghe Club. The Club’s last issue 
was Mr. Alfred H. Huth’s gift-book of his 
edition of his unique MS. of "The Miroure of 
Mans Salnacione-a fifteenth century trans¬ 
lation into English of the Speculum Humanae 
Salvationia,’’ with a facsimile of the first psee 
of the MS. ^ 

Mr. Walter Ep, having just finished his 
History of North Hrpiogbam, is sow hard at 
work at bis History of Cromer for its Churoh 
Eestoration Fond. He hopes to make it the 
most complete history of a parish ever pub¬ 
lished. His next book will be an account of 
Carrow Abbey, with facsimiles, illustrations, 
&a, of which the owner of the abbey, Mr. 
Colman, M.P., will bear the cost. He has 
givMi Mr. Bys carte blanche, so that the work 
will be worthy of its oounty. 

Following tbe example of Nottingham and 
other towns, the corporation of (Iloucester have 
resolved to prmt a Calendar of tiieir early 
reoords; and they have entrusted the work to 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson, one of the reporters of 
the Boyal Commission upon Historical MSS,, 
and the editor of the Nottingham charters. 
This Calendar consists principally of full 
abstracts, in English, of early local deeds, 
nearly 1300 in number, of which 571 are older 
than the fourteenth century. There will also 
be given abstracts of tbe royal ohartors and 
letters patent, descriptions of the early books, 
rolls, &o., of the corporation, a facsimile of one 
of tbe early deed 8 ,_ and reproductions of several 
anoient seus. It is also intended to issne, as a 
companion volume, the Gloucester Rent-roll, 
drawn up in 1455, which is in snob detail as to 
serve practically as a survey and directory of 
the city at that time. This will be printed in 
the original Latin (the contoactions being 
extended), with an English translation; and 
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the onrions drawings in the MS., of ohorohee, 
wells, & 0 ., will be reprodooed in faosunile. 
Both Tolnmes will be printed by the wril* 
known local printer. Hr. John Bwows; and 
they will be published, by snbsoription, in a 
limited edition, at the oomparatively low price 
of 17s. 6d. for the two. Subsoribors should 
address themselves to the Town Olerk, 
Olouoester. 

M. Gabhixl SAREAznr, the editor of the 
Bevue Conftmporaine —who will bo Imown^ to 
many readers of the Acasxicy by_ his critical 
essays on English poetry entitled Poiles 
Modame* de I'Angleterre (1885)—has now just 
ready for the press a compWon volume, doming 
with other poets then omitted, which he 
proposes to call La Senaiasanee de la Poitie 
Anglaite, 1798-1889. A chapter from this 
forthcoming book, upon Kobert Browning, 
appears in French in the current number of 
the Univeraal Review ; but we understand that 
the whole has been trwslated into English, amd 
will be published here about the same time as 
the Fiwch original. 

Ths Florentine publisher, Signor Barbera, 
has in the press a new life of the English Con- 
dottiere. Sir John Hawkwood, by Mr. John 
Temple Leader and Signor Marootti. The book 
has been written after much research among 
original and other sources in Italy and else¬ 
where, published and unpublished; and it will 
appear both in English and Italian. 

Wb are about to witness a new departure in 
Wel^ literature by the appearance of a series 
of “ Welsh Classics for the People,” which will 
include such rarities as Llith a Ban, the first 
lectionary of the Welsh Church, of which there 
is but one perfect copy ; also Bynwyr Pen Pdb 
Kymro, proW>ly the fii^ book printed in the 
Welsh languase, from the unique copy at 
Shirbnm Oastie; thirteenth-century transla- 
tions of portions of the New Testament; 
the complete poetical works of Davyd ap 
Qwilym, a oontemportsry of Chancer; &o.. See. 
This series is under the editorship of Mr. 
Qwenog;vryn Evans, the planner and joint- 
editor wim Prof. Bh^s of the “Old Welsh 
Texts.” The first volume, the 1588 translation 
of the Book of Job, by Bishop Morgan, is now 
ready. 

CoBTKABT to the usual custom, the next 
volume of the “Old Welsh Texts” will not 
appear on St. David’s Day, but may be ex¬ 
pected in June. The delay has arisen partly 
from an filness of one of the editors, Mr. Evans, 
and partly from the great length of the work 
in hand, which will include Dares Phrygius; 
Qeofbey’s Bmtt (sic); Brutt y Tywyssogion; 
Bmtt y Saeson; and probably a Ikt of the 
Commotes and (^treds of Wales. 

Mbssbs. Cassbu. & Co. will shortly publish 
Miss Florence Warden’s new novel, 8t. Outh- 
berPt Tower, in three volumes. 

Told in a Oitg Oarden, by Eastwood Eidson, 
and Poeme, by the late J. Dawson Hull, are two 
new volumes of verse announced for early 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Pbof. B. tbb Bkdtk’s new volume on 
Bnglith Litendwre, including “ Chancer and his 
dime,” where the professor’s previous dis¬ 
coveries gained him a wide reputation, is 
being translated, with the author’s sanction 
and supervision, by Dr. Clarke ^binson, of 
Durham. 

To the second edition of his Life of 
Savonarola, which will be issued imme^tely 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin, Prof. Yillari has 
added a new preface, in which he combats 
some recent criticisms passed on him with 
reference to the anthenticity of the early 
Hoayaphies of Savonarola, and the discoveries 
and views of Banks and the Qerman SchooL 


Mbssbs. Wiixiams & Nobqatb are about to 
issue a second edition, revised and extended, 
of Metaphytiea nova et vetmta, by “ Sootus 
Novanti^” (Prof. S. S. Laurie, of Edin¬ 
burgh). 

7 HE committee of the Athenaeum dub have 
selected the following gwtlemen for extra¬ 
ordinary election; Prof. W. J. Bussell, of St. 
Bartholomew’s; Prof. W. Y. Sellar, of Edin¬ 
burgh ; and Mr. Marcus Stone. 

Mb. Isaac PmcAH will be presented with the 
gold medal struck in commemoration of the 
Phonographic Jubilee, 1887, at a dinner to be 
held at the Holbom Bestanrant on Thursday 
next, March 7. The chair will be taken by 
Viscount Bury. 

Ik Dr.^ Fumivall’s series of Shakspere Quarto 
Facsimilies, the second part of The TroubUeome 
Raigne of King John (1594) has been lately 
issued, with Forewords by Dr. Fumivall, g;iviag 
the old playwrights’ material from Holinshed. 
This is the first facsimile ever made of the 
play. 

Mbssbs. Macmillak have this week issued 
ffereward the Wake, in their cheap edition of 
Charles Kingsley’s works. We are not surprised 
to find that it hM been the least popular of his 
novels. First published, in two volumes, in 
1866, a one-volume edition was not oaUed for 
before 1873 ; in the next two years there were 
three reprints, but no other until the “ Eversley ” 
edition of 1881. After all, however, Hereward 
can be called unsnooessful only when judged 
by the author’s own earlier and better works; 
for there have been altogetber eleven editions 
of it in twenty-three years. 


THE FORTHOOMim MAGAZINES. 

Begikkiko with the present month, there will 
be published a new magazine for the blind, in 
“ braille ” type, to be called Santa Lucia. It 
will difier mm one or two other journals of 
the kind already in existence by giving the 
best literary material, towards which object 
both authors and publishers of well-biown 
works have liberally assisted. The first number 
will include contributions from Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin, Mr. B. Bridges, &c.; as 
well as copyright pieces from the late Miss 
Procter and C. S. Calverley. The editors and 
rablishers are Mariabella and Elizabeth 
Hodgkin, of Childwall, Bichmond-on-Thames. 

The first number of a new weekly journal, 
entitled Work: an Illustrated Magazine of 
Practice and Theory for all Workmen, Pro¬ 
fessional and Amateur, will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. on March 20. Its object 
is to give a dear and practical exposition of 
methods to be followed in every art, craft, and 
science that bears directly or indirectly on 
handiwork of a constructive or decorative 
character, fredy illustrated with sketches, 
diag;rams, or working drawings to scale. 

Ukdeb the title of the Univenal Republic, an 
occasional magazine, edited by Mr. Gl. J. Holy- 
oake, will be published next week by the Co¬ 
operative Printing Office, at 35, Bussell-street, 
Covent Garden. The object of the mag;szine 
is to advocate the amity of nations. 

The March number of the Sunday at Home 
contains an artide on “ MissionB and Mission¬ 
aries,” by the Rev. C. Merk, formerly chaplain 
on the Punjab frontier. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

It is understood that the candidates for the 
chair of logic at Oxford, vacant by the resigna¬ 
tion of the Bev. T. Fowler, are Prof, Adamson, 


of Owens College; Mr. Venn, from Cam¬ 
bridge; and ue following Oxford men: 
Messrs. Cannan, Case, Courtney, Stock, and 
Cook Wilson. 

Mr. J . H. Mii)DI,etok has been re-elected to 
the Slade professorship of fine art at Cam¬ 
bridge for a second term of three years. 

CoHHT Chablbs Lakdbebo, of Stuttgart— 
as Resident of the commission appointed by 
the King of Sweden to make arrangements for 
the eighth international congress of orientalists, 
to be hddthis yearat Stockholm—has addressed 
the following letter to the vice-chancellors of 
Oxford and Cambridge: 

“ Tibi, magnlflce rector, cUrissimisqne sodalibus 
tuis nuntiamus anno 1889 die mensis Septembris 2 
auspidis augustissimi nostri regis Oscaris II. ex 
oniversia gentibus Holmiam conventuros studiorum 
orientalium profeesores atqne fsatores. Qoamo- 
brem vos invitamns atqne cohortamur, ut eodalem 
vestrae tarn praeclarae tamque de ejusmodi studiis 
meritoe unlversitotis in hnne conventum legatum 
mittatis. Quod si eritis noWs giatifloati, et augus- 
tissimo iUi patrono hand mediocriter placebit et 
mazimo nos honore affectos maxima gratia de- 
vinoetls." 

Prof. Bensley, successor of the late Hon. Ion 
Eeith-Falooner in the Lord Almoner’s chair 
of Arabic, has been appointed to represent 
Cambridge at the cong^ress, with a grant of 
£30 from the university chest to defray his 
expenses. 

Mb. C. H. Hebfobd, of Trinity College— . 
author of Eaeential Characteriitics of Romantic 
and Claeticdl Stylet (1880) and Literary Betation* 
of England and Germany in the Sixteetdh Century 
(1886), andnowprofessor of English literature at 
Aberystwyth—has been approved by the general 
board of studies at Cambridge for the degree 
of Doctor in Letters. It is curious to notice, in 
the same number of the University Reporter, 
that the judges have not awarded the Harness 
prize for this year, the subject for which was 
“ Shaksp^’s Troilui and Creatida, as illus¬ 
trating his Attitude towards Classical Legend 
and Mediaeval Bomance.” 

Prof. Mahaffy, of Dublin, will visit the 
United States next summer. He has under¬ 
taken to deliver two courses of lectures—on 
“The Everyday Life of the Greeks” and “ The 
History of Civilisation”—at the Chautauqua 
Assembly, in New York, which corresponds 
nearly with our own last year’s gathering of 
non-aoademical students at Oxford in the long 
vacation. He will also, we understand, not 
keep silence on the Irish question. 

Mb. E. Gossb, the Clark lecturer at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, wUl deliver two lectures 
this term on “ English Prose Fiction before 
Defoe (1560-1700)’’; the special subjects of 
each being “ The Novel under Elizabeth,” and 
“ The Heroic Novel of the Seventeenth 
Century.” 

Pbof. a. V. Dicet will deliver a public 
lecture at Oxford on Saturday next, Ma^ 9, 
upon “The Bightof Public Meeting.” 

The University of St. Andrews has resolved 
to establish professorial classes for the univer¬ 
sity education of women daring the coming 
summer. The subjects of instruction will m 
those now taught in the university, and, in 
addition, the lang^uages and literatures of 
France and Germany. The lectures will be of 
the same character as those given to the 
students in winter, but they wiU auo be adapted 
to the LL.A. diploma. 

Mb. WnxEic S. Loqemak, principal of New¬ 
ton School, Bock Ferry, was to deliver a lecture 
on Friday, March 1, at University College, 
liverpobl, on “ Phonetios.” 
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ORIGINAL VEBSB. 

TO A. MASTKB DT FABASISE. 

I. 

Yont life, O Matter, was a mighty rook 
Beared amid breakers, wherenpon a fiook 
Of birds were erer nestled; sometimes white. 
Soft things, and sometimasfierce onee and nntame. 
Shorn of their plumj pride by pain and fright. 
Hart of the darts they had proToked ; who came, 
Toet by the beary tempest to your breast, 
OrsTing but qaiet, and teoeiring rest. 

Ood bad His waters orer yon to come. 

And hide yonr shelter from the wayfaring; 

So the poor pilgrim birds of weary wing 
Hissed their good rock amid the briers" foam— 
And flew until they found a better thing, 

A sunlit country for their rest and home. 

n. 

Yonr life, O Master, was a mighty tree 
vndoh dew, and sun, and rain, had perfectly 
Matured and bronghtto bear in pl^tnde 
And utter beauty and divine content. 

Its leaves for healing and its fruit for food. 

With Eden smells of wondrous ravishment. 

And men and women there were healed and fed. 
And in yonr happy shadow gladdened. 

Gh>d's voice did break the tree and lay it low ; 
And all those men and women, shelterless. 
Weary and hnngry in their great distress, 
Mourned for their loss with very bitter woe— 
Then found that home whither all souls must 
press. 

And Ood*B own self for evermore did know. 

EiaLT H. Hiokxt. 


IN MEUORIAM. 

aTJDBRAND VIOFUSSON. 

OhaUont Bt. Peter: Peb. 28 ,1888. 
Mat I, as an old friend and pupil of Dr. 
Vigfnssoxi, be allowed to add a few words to 
the kin^y notice by Hr. York Powell in the 
Acadkmt of February 23 ? 

Dr. Yigfnsson was a ^son whom no one 
who really knew could bmp respecting. Where 
he had firm convictions, he was capable of 
intense feeling, and spoke with an animation 
which made him at timea rather a hot 
disputant. In religious matters, though very 
reticent, he had a few very dear ideas, or 
perhaps I should rather say, very strong feel- 
mgs. He was particularly fond of the Ghispels, 
and considered that in the systematising of 
religious formulae there was a tendency to 
itii— the true power of the life and words of 
Christ—he had a perfect horror of such a book 
as Martensen’s Dogmatics, He also read with 
great delight the poetical parts of the Old 
Testament. Here his interests were not only 
poetical, but criticaL He especially liked 
Ewald, and would often compare the growth 
of Hebrew literature, esped^y some of the 
Psalms, with the way in which Sagas were 
developed in different recensions. He was 
constantly complaining of the want of 
“ spirituimty ” of mraem Germany, and 
lamented that in education and literature they 
were exerdsing what he considered a baneful 
influence on other nations—on England less 
than on othera By spirituality I think he 
meant a poetical imagination combined with 
strong fe^ng. In this sense, he bad himself 
a keenly spiritual nature. He had a dislike for 
archaeology, grammar, and the new philology; 
and, I thi^ I may add, for pure sdence in 
every form. His tastes were delightfully 
simple. He had an almost childish love of 
flowers, and nothing pleased him better than 
an afternoon ramble in Bagley Wood; but, of 
course, he would have nothing to say to scientiflc 
botany. He showed little affection for modem 
Iceland, and his compatriots were rather sore 
on this point. The country he thought was too 
pinoh affected by the unspiritual i^uences of 


modem times; and yet he was extremely 
^leased with a flower sent to him which had 
i>een picked in his native island. 

F. H. Woods. 


Oxford: Feb.SS, 1888 . 

The vivid portrait of the life and work of 
Yigfnsson drawn by his two most intimate 
Oxford friends—lb. York Powell in the 
AcADEUT of February 23, and Mr. Charles 
Plummer, in the Oxford Magazine of February 6 
—is hardly complete, I venture to think, with¬ 
out mentioning a pium desiderium which he 
always cherished, and which he expressed more 
than once to the writer of this note: I mean 
his desire to bring out a critical edition of the 
Icelandic and Old Norse Bible text. Among 
his ovm collection of Scandinavian works he 
was proud to possess one of the earliest and 
most precious Icelandic Bibles, which surely 
deserves an accurate reprint—a task he would 
have himself gladly undertaken had it been 
entrusted to 1^. Although there are several 
later e^tions published by the British Bible 
Sodety, they have but little critical value. 
Yigfusson’s project having been frustrated by 
his lamented death, it may be hoped that some 
competent scholar will take up the task. 

In briefly recording what Yigfnsson had still 
at heart to accomplish, I cannot refrain from 
adding how his free thought and thorough 
scholarship never made him despise simple 
Scripture tmth as the foundation of his learn¬ 
ing, and how piety and simplicity of faith 
adorned his sympathetic mind and character. 

H. E. 


M. RENAN ON MODERN FRANCE. 

We quote the following extracts from M. 
l^nan’s speech at the reception of M. Jules 
Claretie into the Acad^mie francaise: 

" U y a plus d’un quart de siede que nous 
nous vtmes pour la premiere fois cbez M. 
Michelet. Le lieu, si hospitalier, Taffection 
qui nous attachait an maitre, et une rare com- 
munaut^ de sentiments nous nnissaient. Yous 
6tiez dans tout le feu de vos premieres ardeurs 
revolutionnaires; j’Stois sous le coup des con¬ 
versations int^rieures que favais eues en 
Orient, comme les disdplee d’Emmaiis, avec un 
voyag^ur mysterieux. Nous nous entendimes 
assez vite. Yous I’avouerai-je ? Je crois Men 
que, en ces premiers entretiens, nous dimes 
qudque mal de l’Aoad4mie frangdse. Oh! 
VAcademie, Monsieur, a des indulgences 
inflnies pour le mal que I’on dit d’elle. Lee 
grosses injures ne I’attdgnent pas; les doux 
reproches des hommes de talent, elle les prend 
pour des marques d’amour, et eUe en tient 
bonne note pour ses faveurs futures. Gertes, 
U est un point sur lequel nous avions pleine- 
ment raison: e’est quand nous regrettions que 
la oompagnie ne comptdt pas dans son sein le 
maitre exquis, I’histoiien charmant, qui nous 
consolmt dans nos tristesses d’alors. Mais que 
voulez-vous ! Tine compag;nie litMraire infail- 
Uble! Nous en aurions presque tout. Les 
Acad4mieB n’ont pas la pretention de posseder 
la rdgle d’une justice abrolue. II suflflt qu’elles 
aient raison quelque-fois. H y faut laisser une 
place aux rapprochements imprdvus, anx 
spirituels jeux du hasard, aux aimables ren¬ 
contres enfln, comme celle qui nous amene 
aujourd’hui en cette enceinte—vons, engagd 
volontaire des corps francs de la littdrature ail 
y a trente ans, i>onr prendre place en oe Bdnat 
conservateur—moi, disciple dgard, mais 
obstine, de saint Tndual ou de saint Corentin, 
pour vons y souhaiter la bienvenue et vous 
serrer la main an nom d’une vieille amitid. 

• * • • * 

“ Comment dtre juste autrement qn’en 
Taimaat et la haissant tour A tour, envers cette 


gdndratiou briUante, qui regut d’une main 
legdre et porta sans embarras le lonrd hdritage 
de I’ancienne France, de la Bdvolntion, de 
I’empire, mais ne sut rien transmettre A cenx 
qui vinrent a^ds elle; qui flt sentir en 
Uttdrature le pnx de la forme aohevde, et laissa 
peu d’ceuvres irrdproohablea; qui rdagit centre 
on ton general de pompe factice et de solennite 
exagdrde, et fut elle mdme rarement exempte 
d’affectation; qui, avec une riohesse, une 
exuberance, une ampleor de gdnie vraiment 
extraordinaires, produisit des milliers da livres 
excellents, dont pas on seal n’est Men sflr de 
I’avenir f La cause en est avant tout, je me 
hAte de le dire, A la nature inflniment delicate 
des pwsdes que nous cherchons A exprimer. 
Le dix-septieme et le dix-hnitidme sidcles, 
roulant d^ un cercle d’iddes tree bomd, se 
privant de toute veritd qui ne pouvait pas se 
renfermer dans un cadre flni, arrivaient plus 
fadlement a un style achevd qu’nn sidcle, comme 
le ndtre, surcharge de connaissances et persuade 
avec raison qu’on retrdeit I’esprit hnmain en le 
limitant aux ideas claires. H y a tant de 
choses que nous ne pouvons qu’angurer, 
deviner, pressentir! Les defeats des modemes 
viennent souvent de oe que, luttant corps A 
corps avec I’infin^ ils veulent dire A la fois trop 
de choses. Mais comMen d’antres faiblesses 
ces grands novatenn dont nous sommes les 
disciples anraient pu dviter! Les bonnes 
dpoques de I’antiqniM grecqua et latine, le dix- 
septidme et le dix-huitidme sidcles nous avaient 
habituds, quand il s’agit des ouvrages de I’esprit, 

A ohercher avant tout le natnrel; dans I’autear 
on voulait toucher un homme; la modestie 
dtait considdree comme une condition pour 
plaire. Tout cela fut changd par la gdneration 
nouvelle. Le ddchiiement souvent ndeessoire, 
qu’une Ame ddlicate n’ocoomplit, an ddbnt de 
la vie, qu’aveo crainte et tremblement, s’ampela 
d’nn affreux barbariame 's’afStmer.’ On se 
pays de mots sonores dont les grands sidcles 
avaient usd avec beancoup de discretion. La 
vanitd, la prdsomptaon effrdndes, I’amour du 
suoeds A tout prix, furent sooueillia du public 
avec une indulgence exagdrde. Tel romancier 
se disait plus gprand que Napoldon, et cela ne 
parai^t pas trop fort. Les effusions lea 
plus immoddrdes d’une vsntardise enfuitine 
rdussirent A se faire accepter. 

• • • • • 
“Les centenaires ne sent la faate de per- 
sonne; on ne pent pas empdeher les sidcles 
d’avoir cent ans. C'est Men fAcheux cepen- 
dant. Bien de plus malsain que de rythmer la 
vie du prdsent sur le passd, quand le passd est 
exoeptionnel. Les centenaires appellent les 
apotbdoses; c’est trop. TTne abaoute solennelle 
avec un pandgyriqne, rien de mieux; un 
embaumement, oil le mort est enveloppd de 
bandelettes pour qu’il ne ressuscite plus, nous 
plairait aussi inflniment; g;surdons-nous au 
moins de tout oe qui TOurrait faire croire que 
de tels actes d’imprudenoe juvenile et d’irrd- 
flexion grandiose penvent se reoommencer. 
O’est la gloire d’une nation d’avoir dans son 
histoire des apparitions prodigieuses, qui 
n’arrivent qn’une fois: Jeanne d’Axc, Louis 
XIY., la Bdvolntion, Napoldon; mais c’est lA 
aussi un danger. L’essence de ces apparitions 
est d’etre uniques. Elies sent belles A con¬ 
dition de n’etre pas renouveldes. La Bdvolu- 
tion doit rester un aoeds de maladie saorde, 
comme disaient les anciens. La flevre pent 
ctre fdconde, quand elle est I’indioe d’nn travtff 
intdrieur; mais il ne faut pas qu’elle dure ou se 
rdpdte ; en oe cas, c’est la morr. La Bdvolution 
est oondamnde, s’il est prouvd qu’au bout de 
cent ans elle en est encore A recommenoer, A 
cheroher sa voie, A se ddbattre sans oesse dans 
les conspirations et I’anaroMe. 

“ Yous dtes jenne; vous verrez la solntion de 
cette dnigpne. Monsieur. Les hommes extra¬ 
ordinaires pour lesquels nous nous sommes 
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pMnonn^s, eamtt-il8 tort, eorent-ils rstsonP 
^ oette irresse motiie, roduHe i\ I’exacte 
balance dea profits et qae reste-t-il? 

Le sort de oes grands entbonsisstes sera-t-il de 
demenrer 4teindlement isol^s, suspendas d^ 
le vide, viotimeB d’une noble folie ? On Inen 
ont-lls, en sMnme, fondv quelqne obose et 
pr^par6 I’aTenir? On ne le salt pas encore. 
J’estime qne, dans qnelqaes ann^es, on le saora. 
Si, dans dix on ringt ans, la France eat proa- 
p6re et lilne, fid61e h la 14galiK‘, entonrce de la 
srapathie dee portionB libi^rales du monde, oh! 
uore, la oanae de la B^volntion eat sauT^e; le 
monde I’aunera et en gofttera lea fmits, sans 
en avoir aavonre lea amertnmes. Mais si, dans 
dix on vingt ans, la France eat toujonrs h IVtat 
de orise, an^antie k I’exWrienr, livree a 
I’int^enr anx menaces des sectea et anx 
enterprises de la basae popularity, oh! alors il 
fandm dire qne notre entrainement d’artistes 
nous a fait oommettre une fante politiqne, qne 
oea audaoienx novatenrs, poor leequels nous 
arons en des faiblessea, enrent ahaolnment tort. 
lok Evolution dans oe oas aersit vaincne ponr 
pins d’un siyde. En guerre, nn oapitaine 
toujonrs battn ne saurait etre un grand 
oapitaine; en politiqne, un prinoipe qui dans 
I’espace de cent ans epnise une nation ne 
saurait Stre le vyritable. 

"Snspendons notre jngtmient. Nos fils 
anront la reTOnse k une question qni nous tient 
dans une incertitnde douloureuse. Certee, 
I’histoire nons a montre plna d’une fois une 
oanae vainone ressusoitant, an bout de plnsienrs 
sieoles, aveo la nation qui avait p^ri enia repr^- 
aentant, viotime de sa snpytiority et des services 
rendns k I’oeuvre commune de rhamanitc. 
Maia notre abn^g^ation ne va pas jusqu’ii 
saorifier k une rysnrrection et a des apotbdoses 
hypothdtiqnes I’ezistenoe de notre chore patrie. 
Xia vraie maniore d’honorer lea gdodreuses 
ntopies dn passe, e’eat de lea montrer roaliBoes 
et applicablM. Le bnt de rhnmanito, qui 
aanrmt le due ? Hais, qn’il s’agi&se de 
rhnmanitd on qn’il s’sgisse de la nature, les 
aenla organiamea qui laisaent une trace durable 
sont oeux qni, engendrds dans la donleur, 
gfrandissent dans la lutte, s’accommodent anx 
nocesaitys dn milieu et rdsistent n I’oprenve 
ddouive de la vie.” 
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OORRB8BONBBSOB. 

CHAUCER’S “PUBLLA” AND “ RUBEU8.” 

Oambtidge: Feb. 84 , tSBA 

In Chaucer’s “Enightes Tale,” 11. 1183-7, 
we find ; 

” ihe etatne of Man upon a carte stood 
Armed, and loked giua as he wer wood, 

And over bis heed ther shynen two flgnim 
Of sterres, that been daped in soriptores 
That oon Puella, that otber Bnbens.” 

The only light we get on these lines is the 
remark in Speght: ” The names of two figures 
in geomanoy, representing two constellations 
in heaven; FueUa signifieth Mars retrograde, 
and Eubeus Mars direct.” 

I have always wondered whence Speght 
obtained this. It cannot be right, b^uae 
neither Mars direct nor Mars retrograde can 
possibly be a constellation. Mars is only, in 
any case, a single planet. 

I have had some trouble to find out what 
geomanoy” realljr is; but I believe the 
definition in Ogilvie’s Dictionary is correct, 
viz.—“ Akiud of divination by means of figures 
or lines, formed by little dots or points, 
originally on the earth, and afterwards on 
paper.” How are we to reconcile this with 
the above P 

The olue is to be found in Cornelius A^rippa, 
De Occulta Philotophia, cap. 48 : De Siguris 
Qeomantiois. He gives a list of tho sixteen 
geomantio figures. The system, so far as I 
understand it, was this. The person wishing 
to divine formed one of these sixteen figures, 
and then interpreted it, or had it interpreted 
for him, by the aid of astrology, CuriouMy 
enough, an artiole has just appeared in the 
Saturday Review for February 16, 18b9, on 
"Divination b]r Spotting.” This is precisely 
geomancy, which is now, it seems, being 
revived by credulous people. The way to form 
the geomantic figures is mere dearly described, 
and is as follows:—Take a penoil, and 
hurriedly jot down on a paper a number of 
dots in a line, without counting them. Do the 
same three times more. Mow count the dots. 
If the dots in the first line are odd, pnt down 


one dot on another small paper halfway across 
it. If the dots are even, put down two dots, 
one towards one side, and one towards the 
other, like the two npper dots on a four at 
cards. Do this font tmes in dl, putting the 
resulting single dot or pair of ooto a Uttle 
lower down time. It, for instance, all the 
results an evm, we obtain eight dots, ntnato 
like the eight pips on a nine of diamonds if the 
central pip be omitted. If the first, tUtd, and 
fourth rows an even, vdiile the second is odd, 
we get seven dots, dif^osed (very nearly) as on 
a seven of diamonds. This arrangmnent is 
Chaucerian, as we shall see. This " sotoHje ” 
was called geomanoy, beoanse the '‘figures” 
wen originally made on soft earth or in 
dust wito the point of a stick. TSius 
each "figure” consisted of from four to 
eight dots or " stars,” renrMenting not a real, 
but an artificial, constellation, a ooOeo- 
tion of stan symmetrically arranged in an 
arbitra^, not an actual or natnm, ah^w. 
Accordingly, Chauoer does not pltoe the 
figures in the sky, but makes them fo^ 
ar^cial (Hnaments over the head of Man' 
statue. might, for example, have bemi 

" painted with a subtte penoil ” (m L 1,191) in 
gold or silver. The "statue ’’ of Ibm was 
not a wooden imMO, but a painted piotnn; 
we should now oalT it the figun of MaxA or 
the reiwesentation of him (I wish to avoid the 
word figun hen). 

Henoe the passage means precisely this: 
" The representation of Mars showM him 
standing in a chariot, in full armour, and with 
a furious look. Above his head wen n^e- 
sented two oolleotians (or sets) of stan 
(teohnioally called ‘ figures’) shining like thoae 
in a constellation. One of these arrange¬ 
ments was that which writers call ‘ PnelLi,’ 
and the other was that called ‘ Eubeus.’ ” 
These namee wen in actual use. 9abh 
"Figura” had ito "Komen,” its "Hlemen- 
tum,^’ its "Planeta,” and its "Signam,” or 
sign of the Zodiac. 

It is nsoeasar^ to quote three of theee. The 
first figun oonsists of five stan, arranged tiiua : 
Draw a diamond, situate as in oud idaying, 
place a star at eaoh angle, and add a fifth star 
close below the lowest angle, and oaU this 
figure 1; the seoond oonsists of seven stan, 
arranged like the seven at cards, oall ttis 
figiue 3; the third oonsists of five stan, four in 
a diamond, and the fifth close above toe highest 
angle, call this fignn 3 (it is merely figun 1 
turned upside down). Figun 1 nrats from 
odd, evmi, odd, odd; figun 2 from even, odd, 
even, even; and figi^ 3 from odd, odd, even, 
odd. Then, according to Corndto Agr^^ 
(who seems to have made some mistake, not to 
be wondered at when we remmnber how ntt^y 
arbitiary is toe whole system), toe "facts” 
an these: Fignn 1 has for its name “ PueUa,” 
or " Mnndus facie ”; its element is water, its 
planet is Yoius, and its sign is libra. Figun 
2 has for its name “Eubeu,” or "BnAu” ; its 
element is fin, its planet is Mars, and its sign 
is QeminL Figun 3 has for its name " Paw,” 
or "Flavas,”or "Imberbis”; its detnent is 
fin, its planet is Man, sad ite sign is Aries. 

When we consider that toe planets an not 
hen denoted by toeir names, bnt by their 
astrological symTOls (easily mistdran), and that 
the symbols for Man and Venus an mon alike 
than any others, it is to be suspeotod that toe 
planet Monging to Fignn 1 was, sometimes at 
least, oonsidend to be Mars. This vrill bring 
the matter right. Or, peihaps, Ohanoar con¬ 
fused “Puella” with "Pner”; for snndy 
"Puella "suits Venus better. That "Eubeus” 
belonged to Mars cannot be donbted, ae Qhancer 
calls him nd. "Eubeus" portmded din 
calamities; "the infortune of Marte,” 

L 1163; And " manasing of EUrs,” 1.1177. 
ne question remains, Whenoe did CHiaaeer 
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^ ihiaP I BTupeot it was firom Hali, the 
Iral^Csee Prologne, 1.431), who is said to have 
written on geomanoy. Another author was 
Arhatel, and another (or the same) was 
; these also are dearly Arabian names. 
OUier authors on ^mancy, acrording to 
Agrippa, were Gtorardus Oremonensis, Bartho- 
lomaeus Parmensis, and *' quidam Tundinus.” 

There is a long explanation of geomancy, 
called in Gterman Punctirkumt, in Zedler’s 
Universal Lexicon, under that tiUe. He refers 
to Weigd; and, in particular, to Buddeus, 
Thetanrut de Atheitmo et Superkitionibus, cap. 
9, sect. 7, p. 764; also to the same, p. 391. 
But I cannot come at a copy of Buddeus that 
contains tUs work. Neither do I know if 
Half’s treatise still exists. Perhi^ some one 
can tell ns. Waltbr W. Skeat. 


IBS 42-uiie os 


“ MAZAEIir ” BIBLE. 

Oambtidge: Feb, ss, 1S8S. 

y-n to-day’s Academy (p. 130, third column) 
it is said that the Hopetoun library copy of 
*< the Masurin or Quteimerg Bible ” is about to 
be Bold by Messrs. Sotheby. 

That rae happy owners of copies of the 
Mazarin or 42-line Bible, as well as booksellers 
and audioneers, ^nld fed di^sed to call it 
the *'Outenberg” Bible is quite natural; as 
the idea that this splendid work, finished bdore 
August 16, 1466, was one of the first produc¬ 
tions of John Gutenberg, whom some people 
-wish to regard as the inventor of printing, im- 
parta a charm and pecuniary value to the book, 
which it would not have if it were called the 
“ Sbhoefo” BiUe. And yet, according to all 
rules of Ubliography, this Bide must be attri¬ 
buted to Peter Smoeffer, said to have been the 
suooeasor or rival or enemy of Gutenberg. 

It is true that the biWographical evidence 
for ascribing it to Schoeffer rests chiefly on 
researches made by myself, and explain^ in 
my Outenberg —ITos he the Inventor of Printing f 
(p. 167 aeqg. and preface, p. xiiL). But all that 
1 have said on the subjed has been endorsed fay 
the late Mr. Bradshaw, and corroborated by 
bim on different grounds than mine (see an 
account of a paper read by him on early Bibles 
in The Printing timet for 1886, p. 102). More- 
ovw, even the most ardent German supporters 
of Gtatenbeerg’s claims to the invention of print¬ 
ing no longer believe that the 42-line Bible was 
his work. 

Therefore, I think that in a sdentiflo paper 
like the Academy the statement that there is a 
« Mazarin or Gutenberg Bible” for sale should 
not pass unnoticed. 

^e notion that Gutenberg was the inventor 
of printing rests on no solid foundation. The 
earnest statements about an invention of print¬ 
ing in Qmxnany or by Gutenberg distinctly say 
that it is a " rumour.” The earliest authentic 
documents which speak of Gutenberg’s con¬ 
nexion with printing, and should and would 
have spoken of him as the inventor of the art 
if he had invented it, are hopelessly silent on 
this point. And Ulrich Zell, a pupil of the 
early Wmim! school of printing, who must have 
known Gutenberg and Fust and Schoeffer, and 
the traditions of the art, distinctly says, in the 
Cologne Ohronide of 1499, that the first begin¬ 
nings (A the art were found in Holland. And 
nothing has as yet been said or done to 
invalidate Adrian Junius’s assertion that the 
art was invented at Haarlem by Lonrens 
JansBoon CkMter. J. H. Hessels. 


statement made by Gifford in his note to Ben 
Jonson’s ” Alchemist.” Act I., So. L (where 
this sb. first appears in a transferred sense), is 
without known foundation. Gifford’s story is 
that 

“in 1609 Sir Bobert Shirley [when in the East] 
sent ameesenger or thiaou [properly thttuhl to this 
country as his agent for tbe Grand Signior and 
the Sophy. Before Sir Bobert reached England 
his agent had ‘ chiaused ’ the Turkish and 
Persian merchants [in London] of £4000, and 
taken his flight.” 

Not only have we been unable to discover 
any contemporary reference to this swindling 
transaction; but we do find that this asserted 
origin appears to have been totally unknown to 
the numerous writers who speculated upon the 
word, down to Gifford’s own time, induding 
even Peter Whalley, the earlier editor of Ben 
Jonson. Whence did GKfford get his story, 
more than 200 years after date? Help m 
solving this question is much wanted. 

I may add that I know nothing of “ chouse ” 
in the sense of “ sssindler, cheat,’’which figures 
(since Gifford’s time) in modem dictionaries. 
Dr. Johnson’s two meanings were (1) a bubble, 
a tool, a man fit to be cheated; (2) a trick or 
sham. The sense “ swindler ” nowhere occurs 
among our numerous quotations; and it was 
entiimy unknown to dictionaries, until GKfford 
attributed it to the passage in Ben Jonson, and 
fortified it by his ben trowto story. One would 
be thankful to know that this story is not itself 
a “ chouse ” ; but received etymology is so 
honeycombed with invented stories that we 
have constantly to suspect them. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


“ CHOUSE.” 

Oxford; Fab.lS,t88e. 

The Bev. 0. E. Mount, in investigating the 
history of the substantive and verb “ chouse ” 
for the Dictionary, has pointed out that the 


Encyclopaedia Brikmttiea (Ninth HfHtioa^ k>ol. 
XX.), 1 find that “ the name of Telford is aSOo- 
tiaM with a pitched foundation,” wMeh 
“ consists of flat stones carefullv set on edge in 
courses across the road witn the bWMdeet 
edges downwards ” ; and it also appears that 
Telford was the inventor of the granite IfiOck 
paving now almost banished from the streets of 
London. The lattmr seems to be the sense 
wanted; but it is curious that Telford’s fame 
as a roadmaker should thus be fiamiliarly 
preswved only in the United States. 

Jas. S. Ootton. 


AMERIOAEIBMS. 

• liondon: FebruuY W, 1E8S. 

In estimating the number of new words that 
are continually being added to the English 
language by our Transatlantic cousins, it is 
scucely fair to take (as is often done) tbe 
eccentric vocabulary of the humourous press, 
or even of those enterprising journalists who 
are expected to coin new terms as part of their 
daily task. 

But I have been often struck by strange 
words and phrases, of the nature of American¬ 
isms, in tbe New York Nation, which tanks in j 
sobriety with our own Spectator. In the number 
last received (February 14), I find two such: 

We can understand how the last evil, the 
imaginary one, may be met, if any single [State] 
Legialatnie has the courage to grapple with it, the 
Grangm; Meat Bill of Fennsylvaata having ilazii 
the way.” 

Of course, there is no difficulty in understanding 
the metaphor implied in the verb “ blazed ”; 
but the usage is not recorded in Dr. Murray’s 
New Englith Dictionary, There is, however, 
an amusing example of it quoted in Mr. John 
S. Farmer’s Americaniima, privately published 
only the other day : 

“Adam was created first, and It does not seem 
unlikely that Eve, when she found that Adam had 
moedM her in the creation, felt piqued about It. 
Possibly Adam may have tiled to excuse himself 
by saying it was an unexplored region, and it was 
necessara for him to Uaz* the way. At all events. 
Eve and her daughters have headed tbe family 
procession ever sinoe .”—latu Siftin/t. 

The other word may not be an Americanism 
proper, though 1 have been unable to find it 
in the ordinary English Dictionaries. I have 
condensed the passage: 

“By a bill introduced into the New Jersey Legis¬ 
lature, the Boards of Freeholders are empowerMto 
have the county roads ‘graded, paved with 
Uiford, macadamised, or otherwise improved by 
means of stone, for a width of at least twdve feet 
In the centre thereof.’ ” 

On turning to th« article “Boad” in the 


HIHEEK VAN ALKMAR’S “ REINAERT.” 

London: Feb.SB,18S9. 

The importance is unquestionahle of the 
fragments of a previously unknown printed 
“ Keinaert ” in dearing up a mystery of which 
Jacob Grimm {Bdnhart F. 1834, p. <uxxv.) was 
the only one of all the writers on the sub¬ 
ject who ever ventured on an^hing like a 
rational solution; and admirable as was his 
conjecture, scarcely any heed was given to it 
until it was so fully confirmed by the subsequent 
discovery of these fragments. But most 
assurecUy Henry Bradshaw had nothing what¬ 
ever to do wito the discovery, either of the 
fragments themselves, as the reviewer of Mr. 
Frothero’s Memoir (Academy, Feb. 2) sup¬ 
poses, or of the light they throw on Binrek 
von Alkmar’s true place in relation to the 
Beineke Voi, of which he was for a long time 
erroneously supposed to be the author. 

Some time before Bradshaw can have begun 
to turn his attention to such matters, these 
fragments, then in the library of the late Mr. 
Culemann of Hanover, had been made known 
by Earl Godeke in his Deutsche Wochenschri/t 

S Feb. 1864). And even supposing Bradshaw to 
lave been aware of their existence (which I 
have some reason to doubt) before tney were 
fully reprinted and desoribea by Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben in 1862 (Horae Bdmoae, xii), it is 
certain that before tnat time he cannot have 
seen them, for they never left Germa^ until 
thOT were brought over for sale in l^ndon 
(Feb. 1870), and we know that Bradshaw never 
was in Germany until 1862. Of course, until 
Bradshaw had seen them, he could give no 
opinion as to the press from which they came, 
viz., that of Gerard Leen. 

Fr. NOROATB. 


A LETTER OF THE FOBT OF THE “ SEASONS.” 

Bristol: Feb. SO, USB. 

The letter by the poet of the Beaioni, to 
whioh your correspondent. Sir George Douglas, 
refers, has been published more recently than 
either he or the ^tor of the Kelso Mail seems 
to imagine. It is quoted entire in a life of the 
poet published in 1822 {Lives of the Scottish 
Poets, vol. i., T. Boys, Lui^te Hill). This 
letter was addrewed to “Ib. Otanstou|( at 
Ancrnm by Berwick”; and it discredits Dr. 
Johnson’s statement that the poem “ Winter ” 
was Thomson’s sole means of subsutenoe on 
entering London, by proiwg that the poem at 
that time was not even written. The biography 
to which I allude gives many interesting 
partiotdars of the poet’s life and character. 

Arthur L. Salmon. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF DANTE’S PROSE 
WORKS. 

Btanhoe Oniise, Norfolk; Feb. fS, 18 !». 

I should be glad to have the opportunity of 
rectifying a slip which occurs in my notice of 
Prof. Fay’s “ Ooncordanoe of the Divim Oom- 
media,” printed in to-day’s Academy. 

I find that I have, by omitting to mention it, 
inadvertently by imptloation condemned Mr. 
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fXAXOE 2, 1889.—I70. 876. 


F. J. Ohnroh’a weill-lmowii tranilation of the 
De MonareJtia as unsatisfactory. I need hardly 
say that snch was not my intention. Instead 
of saying that “ none of Dante's prom worto, 
except ue Vita Nuova, has been satisfactorily 
rendered in English,” I onght to have ^d 
“ none except the V, and t£e De Monorchia,” 
Paokt Totnbbb. 


APF0INTMBNT8 FOB NEXT WEEK. 


Hoin>AT, Hareh 4.6 p.m. Iiondon Inititatlon: " Soap 
Bablllei^ and wbat mv be shown with them,” by 
Mr. O. y. Bora 

6 p.m. Boyal loatitatlon: Oeoeml Monthly 
Meetfaute __ 

8p.ia. Boototyof Arts: Cantor Iiso^ue. **X^e 
Decoration and UnBtratlon of BooltSy” 1«by Mr. 
Walttt^ Crane. 

8 p.m. Viotoila Inatitate; “The Logos of 
Phflosophr,” by Mr. H. Olarke. 

TtntsnAT. Maroh 5. S p.m. Boyal I nstit ntion: Before 
and after Darwin—^Evolutum.” ViX., by Vtot, B. J. 
Romanes. 

8 p.m. BIblioal Arohaeoloey: “ Neboohadnesaar 
in the Bible and the Onneiform Insoriptions,” by 
tike Her. 0. J, BaU. 

8 p.m. Oirll Engineers : Dlsonssion, “ Alter- 
nate-Onnent Maohioery.” by Mr. Qiebert Ka|m. 

8.80 p.m. Zoologies; ** Sonth-Amwioan Oole- 
optera of the Benns Diabrotiea.” by Hr Jose^ 8. 
Baly; “NewBenera and Species of Eastern Oole- 
nptma of Family TtUvhTridM,*' by the Ber. 
H. S. Borfaam; “Mew Land-Shells from the Island 
of Komr (Pelew Broup).” by OoL B. H; Beddome; 
“The Anatomy of a Bare Oephalopod (Bonaltu 
ftirieii)," by Mr. W. E. Hoyle. 

WXDXnSDaT, Maroh 8, S p.m. University OolleM 
Bartow Leotnie, “ Ferstnial Traits and Oharteri'tics 
of Dante, as gathered from the Early Blogtaphlae, 
and Ulnstrat^ ^ Passages in his own writings,' 
by the Bot. Dr. B. Moore. 

8 p.m. Soolerty of Arts: “ Aro Lamps and 
their Meohanism,” by Prof. SUvanns P. Thompson. 

8 p.m. Bed^oal; “The Sabdiviaions of the 
Speeton Olay,” by Mr. B. W. Lemplurt; “The 
Beology of Madagascar.” by the Bev. B. Baron ; 
“The Fetrognphioal Oharaoters of some Books 
collected in Madagascar by the Bev. B. Baron,” by 
Mr. F. H. Hatch. 

8pm. EUsabetban; “John Webster,” by the 
Eev. Stopford A. Brooke. 

TBT7BSPA.T, March 7,8p.m. Bovai Institation: “The 
Venom of Serpent^ and Allied Poisons,” IIL, by 
Dr. 8. Martin. 

4 p.in. Archaeological Institnte: “The Gar- 
melitB Priory or House of White Friars at Hnlne,” 

g r Mr. W. St. John Hope; “A Salute of 
enryVL.” by 8lr.B.O. Holme. ^ 

7 p.m. London Ini^tution : * Modem Oom- 
posen of Olassioal Bong,” U., by Mr. Carl Arm- 
oruster. 

8 p.m Linnean: “ The Vascular System of 
Floral Organs,” by the Bev. B. Henslow. 

8 p.m. Ohemioal: Election of Fellows. 

8 30pm. Antiquaries: Election of Fellows. 
Fszdat, March 8.7.80p.m. Oivil Engineers: Students* 
Meeting," Mining in Spain, with Special Bef erenoe 
to tiie Lead Mines of Lmaree.” by Mr. O. F. Smith. 

8p.m. Sooietyof Arts: “ThePresent Oondition 
and Prospects of Indian: Agricnlture,” by Prof. B. 

8 p.m. New Shakspete: “ Lady Maobeth,” by 
MlssB. Lamb. 

0 p.m. Boyal Iiutitntion: “ The Disoha:^ of 
a Leyden Jar,” by Prof. Oliver Lodge. 

Satubpat, Maroh9. 8pm BayalInstitution : “Ex¬ 
perimental Optics-Polartaation, Wave Theory,” 
lU.. by Lord Baylelgh. 

8 p.m. Physical: “ The Magneto-Optic Nota¬ 
tion Iw Transient Onrrents, with Beference to the 
'lime required for the Production of the Efieot,” 

“ An Electrostatic Field produced by Varying Mag¬ 
netic Induction.” “Some Experiments allied to 
those of Herts.” “ The Velocity of Electric Pulses 
along a Pair of Isolated Wires.” •' Sundry Ltbora' 
bay Notes,” to Pi^ O. Y, Lodge. 

8.46 p-m. Botanic: Beneral Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

Euayt in Biblical Ghrttk. By Edwin Hatch. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

(Ffr*< Notice.) 

This is without doubt a book of marked im¬ 
portance. Its details are valnable; bat 
more important than any details are the 
freshness, independence, and philosophic 
breadth of view by which it is characterised. 
We are all of ns apt to fall into grooves in 
OUT thinking. When a few leading eoholars 
make use of a particnlar method it soon 
comes to be followed as a matter of course 
and wiUiout any thought of the limitations and 


qualifications to which it is subject. It is, 
therefore, the greatest service that can be 
rendered to the scholar and student that he 
shonld be sent back to first principles, and 
compelled to verify his assumptions and 
revise his methods of procedure. This is 
what Dr. Hatch has done. He has turned 
ns out of our ruts and has made us examine 
and test the instruments with which we are 
in the habit of working. His book is clearly 
the product of ripe experience. Only one 
who had worked for years directly npon the 
materials could have written it. It shows 
as much caution and ciroumspection in the 
statement of principles as boldness in their 
application; and it is written in a style 
which seems to me to hold a distinguished 
place among the models of clear, compact, 
masculine Ibglish. Along with the firmness 
and precision of well-digested knowledge it 
has also the freshness of touch which comes 
from writing “ with the eye npon the 
object.” 

I wish to guard against the language of 
exaggerated eulogy. I am not consciously 
affected by private friendship; and I intend 
to express plainly my own differences of 
opinion, which are not inconsiderable. But 
the resider shall judge for himself of the 
calibre of the book which is set before him. 
The specimens which follow are for the most 
part^lected with a \ iew to the more detailed 
discussion npon which 1 hope to enter in 
another article; but so far as style is con¬ 
cerned they are only samples, the like of 
which might be taken from nearly every 
pi^e. Before going on to these, I must, 
however, first briefly explain that the essays 
now printed represent two courses of lectures 
given on the Grinfield foundation—a single 
lecture in each term, and daring the years 
ISsO-lbSS. The subjects of the lectures fall 
into two groups—the first dealing mainly 
with the use of words, the second with 
problems relating to the text. I extract a 
few passages which lay down principles under 
each of these heads: 

“The tendency of almost all students of an 
ancient book is to lay too great a stress npon 
the meaning of single words, to draw too 
subtle distinctions between synonyms, to press 
unduly the force of metaphors, and to estimate 
the weight of compound words in current use 
by weighing separately the elements of which 
they are compounded. Whereas in the ordinary 
speech of men, and with all but a narrow, 
however admirable, school of writers in a 
literary age, distinctions between synonyms 
tend to fade away, the original force of meta¬ 
phors becomes so weakened by familiarity as to 
be rarely present to the mind of the speaker, 
and compound words acquire a meaning of 
their own which cannot ^ resolved into the 
separate meanings of their component parts ” 
(p. 15). 

Again: 

“ In examining any philosophical terms which 
are found in Hellenistio Greek it is necessary to 
observe to on increased degree the caution with 
which all Hellenistio words must be treated. 
At every step the student is haunted by their 
classical meanings, and at every step the ghosts 
of their classical meaning;s must be exorcised. 
For Greece and the Cheek world had come not 
only under a different political rule, and into 
new social circumstances, but also into a new 
atmosphere of thought and into a new attitude 
of mind towards the questions with which 


philosophy deals. Those questions were, almost 
of necessity, stated in their ancient form. The 
technical terms remained the same; but by the 
operation of those silent changes by which aU 
thinking races are constantly elaborating new 
meanings, and finding new points of view, the 
connotation of those terms and the answers to 
those questions had undergone more than one 
complete transformation. The philosophical 
words of Hellenistio Greek must be viewed in 
relation not to past but to oonteraporary 
philosophy. Kor can that contemporary 
philosophy be taken as an undivided whole. 
It is as various in its character as the philosophy 
of our own time, with which it is the more 
interesting to compare it, because, as in our 
modem philosophy, a large part of it was 
syncretistio ” (p. 94). 

I append to this, as an example at once of 
largeness of view and of condensed clearness 
of statement, the short paragraph which 
treats with the critical condition of the 
writings of Philo: 

<• Many of the hISS. which contain them remain 
uncoUated; no attempt has been made to 
differentiate the charaoteristios of the main 
tooup of writings so as to afford a criterion for 
distinguishing between the writings of Philo 
himsw and those of his school; the philosophy 
itself, which is more like a mosaic than an 
organic unity, has for the most part not been 
resolved into its elements ” (p. 95). 

I may perhaps in passing express the 
opinion that Philo is too literary to furoish 
the best analogies for the Greek of the New 
Testament. I expect greater results from 
the examination of the Apocryphal and 
Pseudepigraphic writings, Jewish and 
Christian, the authors or translators of which 
were more directly on a level with the 
writers of the New Testament, and moved 
more within the same circle of ideas. 

Turning to the part which deals with the 
text, I quote first from the opening of the 
chapter on composite quotations, in reg»rd to 
which Dr. Hatch puts forward a view to 
which many enquiries are tending. 

“ It may naturally be supposed that a race 
[like the Jews] which laid stress on moral 
ptog^ress, whose religions services had variable 
elements of both prayer and praise, and which 
was carrying on an active propag;anda, would 
have, among other books, manned of morals, 
of devotion, and of controversy. It may also 
be supposed, if we take into consideration the 
contemporary habit of making collections of 
excerpta, and the special authority which the 
Jews attached to their sacred books, that some 
of these manuals would consist of extracts from 
the Old Testament. The existence of composite 
quotations in the New Testament, and in some 
of the early Fathers suggests the hypothesis 
that we have in them relics of such manuals ” 
(p. 203). 

My last quotation shall be from the sum¬ 
mary of the chapter on the LXX. text of 
Job, where again Dr. Hatch puts forward an 
interesting theory. 

“ The result of the enquiry is that the 
hypothesis which was advanoM at the outset 
explains satisfactorily the majority of the 
passages which Origen supplied from Theodo- 
tion. In other words, it seems probable that 
the Book of Job originally exists in a shorter 
form than at present; and that in the interval 
between the time of the original translation 
and that of Theodotion large additions were 
made to the text by a poet whose imaginative 
power was at least not inferior to that of the 
original writer. The additions are in genertd 
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harmony with the existing text, though they 
do not always exactly fit in to their place; nor 
is it likely that the difficulties will be solved 
until the ten factors which are necessary to 
their solution have each engaged the attention 
of skilleii specialists, namely, the philology 
and the textual critioism, not only of the 
Hebrew, but also of the Greek, the Syro* 
Hexaplar, the Sahidic, and the Latin versions. 

Of these ten factors, only the first two, namely, 
the philology and the textual oritioism of the 
Hebrew, have as yet been dealt with by com¬ 
petent scholars” (pp. 244-6). 

I have indulged rather largely in quotation, 
partly because the book is its own best 
expounder, and partly becanse I want the 
reuer to have before him the texts on which 
I propose to offer some comments later on. 

I would ask his attention especially to the 
first two extracts, which it seems to me will 
affect the study of Biblical Greek for some 
timet) come. To these I hope to return; 
but I will confine myself for the present to 
one remark. Anyone may see that the book 
represents a great amount of first-hand work. 
It is perhaps a natural consequence of this 
that little should be said of other workers in 
the field. My own feeling is that that little 
is rather too disparaging. It is, for instance, 
surely an exaggeration to say that the 
writings of Philo, except for the doctrine of 
the Aoyov, “are an almost wholly unworked 
mine.” The page on which these words 
occur was doubtless in type before the appear¬ 
ance of Br. James l^mmond’s elaborate 
monograph, which was published last yrar; 
but it does not do justice to Br. Edersheim's 
important article in the JHetionary of Chrit- 
tian Biography, or to the many marks of the 
careful study of Philo in tbe same writer’s 
Life and ^met of Jetue the Mutiah. I 
should have thought, too, that the phrase 
would have to be modifitd in view of 
Siegfried’s Bhilo von Alexandria, not to 
speak of Loesner and a number of older 
workers. More readers still will be 
startled by the sweeping .statements on 
p. 1: “ The language of the New Testament 
has not yet attracted the special attention of 
any considerable scholar. There is no good 
lexicon There is no philological commen¬ 
tary. There is no adequate grammar.” I 
can understand what Br. Hatch means. He 
is judging by an absolute, and not by a 
relative, standard. And he has a better right 
to do this than most of us have. Bacon’s 
saying about the dwarf perched on the giant’s 
shoulder is less applicable to him. It is but 
seldom that he climbs on to any man’s 
shonlder. He prefers to work his own way 
afresh from foundations. From a less 
elevated standpoint I should myself be well 
content to oaU Thayer-Grimm’s a “good” 
lexicon, as lefiecting with sompulons care the 
stage so far rraobed by Bibli<^ scholarship. 
Considering, too, the vast stores of philologi¬ 
cal material collected in the last century by 
Wetstein and his contemporaries, and the 
way in which they have been worked up, not 
wi&out additions (such, for instance, as the 
elaborate notes on roil vovripov, by Bishop 
lightfoot; and on Ivunlo-tos, by Bishop light- 
foot snd Mr. McClellan), by our own best 
comm-ntators, and on the Continent, notably 
by C. F. A. Fritzsche, I should hentate to 
■ay that there was “ no philological commen¬ 
ts.” The commentaries of ^e last-named 


writer on St Matthew, St. Mark, and 
Romans, at least were primarily and pro¬ 
fessedly philological, and their author was a 
scholar of wide learning and of great ability. 
Many a lesser workman has been glad to fill 
his carts at that quarry. And, as regards 
grammars, could it be said that Biblical 
scholarship — with 'Winer-Moulton and Bntt- 
mann-Thayer — was far behind olassioal 
scholarship, at least until a few years ago ? It 
is true that glimpses are given ns from time 
to time of s^ letter things. We think of 
the refined and beautiful work in Br. Field’s 
Otinm Ifbrvieenee. We think of a tew stray 
grammatical notes in the Speaker'e Oommentary 
on 1 Corinthians, and of the “ Notes on Ortho¬ 
graphy ” at the end of Westoott and Hort’s 
Greek Teetament. The thought of these last 
is apt to call up a sigh of mingled regret and 
fear that the world may be left the poorer of 
what the rich man’s bounty could so easily 
spare. What might not the hand which 
wrote the “ Notes on Orthography ” do, I will 
not say merely for the philology, but for all 
else connected with the Greek Testament! It 
might teach us—as it has already begun to 
tes^ us—what the science of the nineteenth 
century, as applied to Biblical studies, ought 
to be. Would that I could help these 
eminent men to realise what an utterly in¬ 
different matter is completeness and roundness 
of form to tbe scholar thirsting for knowledge; 
how thankfully the merest Adoerearia would 
be received, and how snperfinous are apologies 
(see Acadxht, January 19, 18s9. p. 43) for 
anything, whatever it may be, which finds 
its way into print! 

I am digressing, and yet not digressing, 
from the subject in hand. Hurely, here, too, j 
is a great opportunity. We may have no 
lack of gratitude towards the past and yet 
feel that a duty lies before us in the present. 
A work like this by Br. Hatch is admirably 
fitted to give the impulse to a new movement. 
Brief though it be, as the publication of an 
isolated course of lectures, it is yet a masterly 
tracing of the lines for revived enquiry. I 
cannot myself at once yield assent to all its 
propositions; but such differences as exist 
might, I think, soon be thrashed out. And 
if we are to have a new movement I think 
that all eyes would look to Br. Hatch as the 
natural head for it. His present book shows 
exceptional qualifications for the very difficult 
work of a lexicographer and grammarian. 
And just at this moment there is an unusual 
supply of younger scholars who would be 
willing to join in combined and organised 
work. Is it too much to hope that something 
definite may be started ? 

W. Sauday. 


SCIESCE BOTES. 

A COMUITTKE has been formed of members 
of tbe Royal Society, with Lord Rayleigh as 
its president, to co-operate with the local com¬ 
mittee appointed in Munich to promote the 
erection of a statue to Georg Simon Ohm, the 
discoverer of the laws of the electric current, 
who was bom at Erlangen on March 16, 1789. 
Profs. G. Oarey Foster and John Perry have 
consented to act as secretaries and to receive 
subscriptions. 

Tsa Geologists’ Association—of which Mr. 
T. V, r 'Imes has recently been elected presi¬ 
dent. A succession to Mr. F. W. Bndler—will. 


on Saturday, March 15, visit tbe National 
History Museum, Oromwell-road, when Mr. 
W. Oarmthers, keeper of the botanical depart¬ 
ment, will give an exposition of the fossil 
fungi, lichens, and mosses. 

A SKETCH of the “Geological History of 
the Y ellowstone National Park,” by Mr. Arnold 
Hague, of the United States GMlogical Survey, 
has been printed in the Traneaetione of the 
American lustitnte of Mining Engineers. In 
the Eocene period this area became the theatre 
of great volcanic activity, which abated in 
pliocene times, and probably died out in the 
quartemary epoch. It is believed that the 
waters now flowing from the geysers snd hot 
sprioOT are merely surface waters, which in 
peroolatinK downwards have become heated by 
means of steam which rises in large volumes 
from deep-seated sources, Mr. Hague’s sketch 
forms an excellent scientific guide to the 
famous park. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. who has received a commission 

from the French Government to collect inscrip¬ 
tions in the Sinaitic peninsula for the Oorpue 
of the Institut, reports that he has alre^y 
collected more than three hundred hitherto un¬ 
published. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Revillont reported the acquisi¬ 
tion by the Louvre of a fragmentary papyrus 
containing sixteen columns of a speech of 
Hyperides, the contemporary and opponent of 
Demosthenes. Hitherto, all that has been 
preserved of this orator is three papyri in the 
British Museum, found at Thebes, in Egypt, in 
1847 and 1856. But these are enough to con¬ 
firm the verdict of Longinus, which has been 
thus summed up by Prof. Jebb : “ Hyperides 
was the Sheridan of Athens.” Longinus 
further remarks that in one of his speeches, 
that against Athenogenes, he displayed a talent 
which not even Demosthenes could equal. Now, 
it happens that the newly discovers papyrus 
consists of this very speech against Athenogenes, 
up to the present entirely unknown. Unfortu¬ 
nately, tbe papyrus is very much broken, so 
that M. Beviilout has not yet ventured to 
publish the complete text or a translation. But 
he hopes before long to succeed in piecing the 
fragments together, with cstte and patience. 

At the confess of OrientaUsts to be held at 
Stockholm, Prof. De Goeje, of Leiden, will 
read a paper on the orig;in of the legend of St. 
Brands. 

A kevised and enlarged edition of Prof. 
Whitney’s Santkr^ Grammar has just appeared 
at Leipzig. 


MEETINGS OF SOOIETIES. 

Physioai. Sooisty. —{AnmaU General Meeting, 
SaturOay, Peimary 9.) 

Pbof. BiDfOLD, president, in the chrir.—The 
reports of the council snd treasurer were read and 
a&pted. From the former it appears that the 
number of members has only sUgbtly increased 
during the year, due, it is supposed, to tbe advan¬ 
tages offered 1^ tbe society not being generally 
known; and a ny-leat has bmn prepared, giviug a 
short account of the society’s objects and pro¬ 
cedure, copies of which may be obtained from the 
secretaries. Daring the pan year VoL 1., Part I, 
of Phyeieal Memeire uUeUi and tranelated from 
Foreign Soureee has been printed and issued to the 
members; and the translations of important 
memoirs by Fourier, Hittorf, and Volta are well 
advanced, and will be published shortly. The 
beosurer’s report showed tbe financial position of 
tbe sodety to be very satisfactory. Owing to the 
lamented death of Prof. Olansias, a vacant has 
oconired in the list of honorary members, to fill 
which Prof. B. W. Bunsen was nominated by the 
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TottU^n, and Sf. G. M. WUppU, 

AMTIinOFOLOOIOAI. I]f8TTrUTB.— (T^dof, 

IB.) 

Da. Jos* BiDDoa, preaident, in the chair.—Dr. 
Boddoe read a paper on “ Hnaan BemaUs dte- 
oorared I)/ General Pitt-Blrere at Woodcuts, 
Botherlsy, and Winkelbury Oamp.*'—Mr. Ber> 
nard HoUander read a paper on *' Oentres of 
Ideation in the Brain ” The object of this paper 
was to famish the basis of a soientiflo phrenology. 
The author took it for granted (1) that sB mind 
manifestation is dependent on bmin matter; (2) 
that the rarious elements of the mind bare die* 
tlnot seats in the brain, wbioh, heiram, hare not 
yet been determined; (8) that thereoent rmardhes 
by fti/iletogioal expcsimenters and patadcglcal 
inrwttgatori — whlmi hare resnlted in de< 
flatof dlstiaet regions ter motian and senta* 
ti o s' ■■w t abllslied the physiolagioal oerrelatire 
of psyobelniM aottans. By applyhig galranio 
onrrents to definite perttona of the brali, *r to 
destroying oertain areas, ptoslologloal experi* 
meatara aaneed moeementa of oartun Ihaoa and 
mnadaa. In itself the diatrtbatian of motor areas 
intba teainwonldbsef Uttlaraluetothepsycholo* 
gist, egoapt that it prevaa he him tha plnsaiily of 
iB B o Utm e of the brun. Whan «*. howarer, eb« 
a*CT* that the moremanta oaasad by exottaUan form 
the nhyaloal parallel of a mental action, wa may 
arrlra at tha nsyohologioal funoUon of a oertain 
portion of brain, by reducing the rarious facul* 
ties of tha mind to their elements and rratohlng 
their phytlcel expreeaton. To arrlra at the 
damonatration of oentres of ideation: (1) we 
must obaerre the phyeloal expreselona of onr 
thongdita and feelinge; (8) we moat take the limbs 
and mnsolsa, whioh are affeoted by definite 
e moti ons, and see on what oooaaiont they wsae 
made to more by central excitation. Tnna we 
find that in a demiite part of the frontal oonroln- 
tion (Perrier’s centre No. 7} tiie galrt^c current 
had the effect of elerating the chedcs and angles of 
the month with dosnre of the eyes. On no other 
region oonid the same be effected. Darwin points 
out of <As Jtootios*. p. 201) that 

under the emotion of joy, the month is 
acted on exoluslrely by the great tffno- 
matio musoles, which serre to draw tiie 
oomeis backwards and upwards. The upper and 
lower orbicular maaoba are at the same time more 
or leas oontraoted. Duchenne and Sir 0 Beil are 
of tiie same opinion; and Sir Oriohton Browne, 
speaking of the general paialysiB of the insane, 
SMs: “In thia malady there is inTatiably opti> 
miam, delndons aa to wealth, rank, Ac , and 
insane joyousness, while its rety earliest physical 
Qmptom is tremtBng at the comets of tiie month.” 
The effect ptodneed by the galvanic ounent on 
Fertier’e centre No. 7. is ^ns shown to be tiie 
physicai expteedon of the emotion of joy. Oombe 
located there his “organ of oheerfalness,” which 
he afterwards called “hope”; and there is no 
donbt some relation between the effect of Perrier’s 
experiment and the result of Oombe’s observa* 
tions. Prof. Sigmnnd Ezner says the centres for 
the facial movements extend from the gyms 
centralis anterior to the latter halves of the Tower 
frontal oonvolntions—on area whioh corresponda 
with Gall’s "centre for mimloi/” (afterwards 
named “ imitation ”). Most marked, however, is the 
harmony betweoi the reenlta of modem expert* 
menta and the obeemtions made by the early 
pbrenologiata when we arrive atthedemonatratian 
of the “ gustatory ” centre Prof. Perrier’a experi¬ 
ments on the lower extremity of the temporo* 
sphenoidal convolution caused movements of the 
lipa, tongue, and cheeks—indloati o na of gustatory 
sasaatton. Looking up the JSdMurgk thronohgieal 
JounuU (voL 10, p. 249). we find that many men 
claimed the discovery w 1824) of the oagan for 
gnatitofy s en sa ti on, aftetwards etdled “taate*< 


tivetleat’' 6i “tlllo>aiitlveheaa,*'and that they looaie4 
this oentte in etaetiy the same region. As this 
erge* ie dUBonlt te be observed on aoooant «t the 
sygomatio erob imd the temporal moaela, phsMie* 
16gy was niuch gbaied at the time. Prof. Perrier's 
expsHments on ms oentre No. 11, op the lower 
extremity at the asoendlag parietal oonvoluUon, 
reaulted ta reiraotion of the angle of the month. 
The action is that of the pla^lma myoides mnsole, 
whioh, as Sir 0. Bell (Anatomy </ Jbprotoion, p. 
168) states, U strongly oontraoted under tbe 
iaflaenoe of fear, and which be calls the musole of 
fright. Phrenologists (Gall and Spursheim) located 
ia this region their organ of “ oantiousness ” 
trhich they found largely developed in persons 
known for their timidity. Prof. Perrier's centre 
No. 7, is said to cause ‘‘raising of the shonlders 
with extension of the arms,” a movement whioh 
Darwin and Mant^iazza refer to the expression of 
patience, submission, and the absence of any inten¬ 
tion to resist. Gall's organ of “veneration,” 
which corresponds with this centre, is said to 
produce an Instlnotive feeling of respect; and 
when defective in (fitildren, Oombe sajs, “it has 
the effect of makiog them regardless of authority, 
prone to rebelUon, and littie attentive to oom- 
mand.” Though the work oe described U far 
from oomplate, it may have the effect of oausing 
Gall’s theorias to ba re-examined, and of pointing 
out a sure method tor the deoaonttratioa of oaatree 
of ideation. 

MaxoxBtixB OmiTUB Bootm.—(TMMidsy, 
fiiruary IS.) 

Txa Bxv. P. P. Ooaxttx in the ohalr.—The bon. 
seo. read a paper by Prof. 0. H. Herford on 
“ Goethe’s Theories on Bpio Poetry, with special 
refetesoa to tha Bpio Progmanti." In the mtro- 
dootioa Prof. Baidotd drew attention to tha un¬ 
certain tenura of Ufa held by epio la modern 
timaa, and aooounted for this by the fact that the 
gnat shadow of Homer broods over aU the future 
of his art. ever provoking imUatioa of the inimit¬ 
able. Modem epio poetry hae been paralysed by 
its Inoapaclty either to adopt tbe Hoi&erio type or 
to create a new one on similar lines It has been 
most snooessful where it has most frankly aban¬ 
doned the heroic atmosphere of the Itiad. Gteethe 
alone among modem poets has produced work in 
epic whioh reveals in every line Homeric inspira¬ 
tion, and itself takes rank among classics of aU 
literatnre. It was from his profound interest in 
Homer, fostered b/ the lofluenoes of hie Italian 
journey, that Goethe’e eesays in epio poetry surose; 
and it was daring the fint half decode of hie 
friendship with Stiller that all his finest work in 
this line was done. Srintho Fueho, produced at an 
earlier date (1793), may be regard^ merely as an 
experiment in the art of teutng a prolonged and 
quwi-epic story in tbe verse and manner of 
Homer; but in the Htrnumn and Borothoa, and in 
the fragmentary AokilUu, not only Homer, but 
Homer made concrete and aensuoue in painting 
and sonlpture, lives in the finely profiled men and 
Women who move with a oertain statneeqae dignity 
and quieecenoe upon a landscape bockgronnd 
mellow and harmonions, but somewhat oolonrless, 
like his. The method by which the effect is 
achieved in the two poems ia, however, quite 
different. In the former Goethe has been true to 
his natnral instinct, that poetic realism which 
works from without to withbi—whioh starts from 
the commonplace facts of life and idealises them, 
merely by dissolving away that in them which ia 
discoraant wi& m dmple, piimarv issnea of 
human nature. In the latter he has, in a manner 
loss natural and oongenisl to him, merely adopted, 
with a few harmonising tenches, tbe ideid creations 
of a splendid bat alien poetry. That the btllUantiy 
snooessful completion of Eormatm and Doroihoa led 
only to splendid promise, but to no mature growth, 
U doe partly to the abeotbiog oharaoter of the 
other work on whtdi Goethe was engaged, and 
partly no donbt to tiia poialysing effect on such a 

S oatio faoalte as hli of the axoeetive oettbetio 
isenstion which then oooupled himielf and 
BohiUer. The theories regarding epic which titey 
together evolved proved fatal to a projected epio, 
Bio Jagd (afterwards worked out aa a prose 
EoootU ): and anotiier eoie, mi, begun with great 
ardour after Goethe’s vMtto Swltaerlaad in 1787, 
was also dxaptai, tbongh ior othat moomm. The 


harrow limits of a real time and ptooa wore 
itholly foreign to Goethe’s genius, and he pasted 
oOi the material he bad ooUeoted to Schiller. In tbe 
meantime a remark thrown oat by BohiUer in 
their oontinued dlsonssiont tamed Goetim’s 


thoughts onoe more to Homer: epos and drama, 
safs BohiUer, neoesgarlly approximate as eadi 
draws nearer perfeeUon; and for modem poets, 
unable to command either the stage of Attic 
tragedy or the audienoe of the Homeno rhapaod^ 
there ia also a praotioal neoesdty of sapplementing 
each form of art from the resources and methods 
of the other. Hence Goethe's attempt in the 
AohiUeii to construct an epio on a tragic motivo. 
He bad sought for the poaslble materiab for another 
epic in the interval between Hector’a death and 
the departure of the Greeks; but he had found only 
tragic subjects, suited rather for dramatic than 
^ic treatment. Now, however, urged on by 
SchUler, he lays hie own doubts a^e, and deter- 
minea to treat the death of AohiUes in epio manner. 
He begins the work with eogernFsa and seet, but 
his moods fluctuate inoessantiy: now he is drawn 
within the magic speU of Homer, and determines 
to foUow him impUoitly, to be antique ataU ooste ; 
now his own artistic nature asserte itself, and he 
aspiies at a boldsr, more Independent treatment. 
Tet, iu spite of his oonviotion that a modem epie 
oannot be a mere oontinuation of the tUad, Goethe 


eotUy resisted in Us Sormann and Oorotkoa. Instead 
of franklr acoaptiog he oqly jealously admits th* 
modem Flements, and is in the main so entixoly 
Homerio that hit ocootional deviations from Homer 
almost seam bloadsss. It was probably Us senss el 
the RTowing discord between matter end form that 
paralysed his iater«it in ths splendid snbjeot bf 
had ohossn. Tbe first oanto, with its stately 
piotore of the oouucti of gods, is more Hometio 
than its suoaeesors oeuld have been; ths tom 
passion of AchiUas and Polysena, wUoh was to 
brmg about the trogle climax, most have been a 
theme hard to oombine with the severely Homerio 
tone of the opening. And so the poem remained 
unfinished, and as an Inoompletea work it must 
be judged. Considered aa an attempt to renew 
Homer, the AokxlUio is a splendid t^pcoUma- 
Uon to Bucoess where success was ImpoaatUe: 
considered apart from Homer, it is a brilliant 
fragment, injured by a certain oompositeneaa of 
effect. 

Botal Asutic SociaTT.—(Monday, Poimary 18.) 

Sia MoNiaa Momibb-Williams in the chair.—^Mr* 
B. J. Bapson gave a sketch of somes MS. notes on 
the Northern and Weitem Eshatrapoa by (he late 
Pandit Bhagsaulal ludiajl, and iUosteated Us 
remarks by a aeries of coins selooted by the Pandit 
for pnbUoation in the Journal of the aooiete. He 
described the celebrated Uon capital whioh, to¬ 
gether with a oollecUon of ooins numbering about 
4000, the Pandit bequeathed to the Brltitii 
Museum. The inscriptions on tUs oa]^tal afford 
a doe to the knowled^ of three distinct dynasties, 
each bearing the name of Eshatrapas, wno were 
oontemporariea in the territory between the Hima¬ 
layas and Mathura after the dissolution of the 
Graeoo-Baotrian kin^om. The ooins of these 
Eshatrapas were pahUtiied by Ftinsep and Cun¬ 
ningham under the title “ Buddhist Satraps.” 
The dates of these Northern Eshatrapas may be 
approximately known, as they copy the type of 
well-known Cstra-Poitiilan and Hiraa dyimeties. 
Bbagranlal ountends that there is evidence to 
show that one of these rulers, the Mahakshatcapa 
Eusula Patika, gained snpiemaoy over tiie rest. 
The Western Eshatrapas ruled for more than two 
centuries over Eatheawad, Eaohob, and part of the 
Mahratta country. Th^ need oommonlv to be 
called Sah Uogs, Bhagvanlal oonneotea them 
with the Northern Eshatrapas, and supposed the 
first two rulers of this dynasW, Nahapora and 
Uhashtono, to have been oviginally gmerals of 
Eusula Patika, who were soit on militaiy ex¬ 
peditious to the Deooon and Malwo. The P<u- 
dit’e coUection of tbe coins of these Eshatespoi ia 
the most complete in exlatenoe, and oon tains 
nninerons dated spedmans in a perlert state of 
pC6i6t1B|lti0lla It is a moot valuma UMttiem I* 
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tb« niManX oolUottoa, . The PmUt's notM r« 
to b« Miw«C«dftn4 edited. «> •« te foni m utioie 
in (om tetan aambw ot the eoaietf’■ /mnui. 

PiNk Art. 

AniitHt Momi in th$ Eight of Roetnt Bit- 
eovtrioi. By Lanoiani. (Ifaomillan.) 

Thxbx is no doabt,” rtys -Sigaor Ls&eiani, 

«that the Boiitann hare dene mere hstra to 
their bwii eity tbaa all invading hosts pat 
together.” Is this mischief notr going on 
nnder d ne# form ? That is the question for 
which eweryone who has seen Borne will look 
for an snswer in these pages. Sigaor Lan- 
ciani iMets it with an emphatic “No.” 
Private naearoh, like private speculation, is, 
of eonrsee doing misehief. Prinee Alexander 
Torlotttoi ^7 excavating in the rsmaius of 
Trajan’s ^ock at Ostia for five years, has done 
“ more haTm to the place in this short time 
than had heen done in fifteen centuries of 
abandonment ana desolation.” But the national 
action has not bemi of a de^uetive or inju* 
rieoi ehcrafltef. The prefaoe whkh the anther, 
whe is dfaroetee si ai«avaUons for fte patieDal 
govenmeat And the mntkipallty of Rome, 
sttMftM Is Me boek is an Afohgtn §to 
ofordhtt mR} attd he ttakes eat a deed teu 
in hia 8Kti defence. If hen we ore alumed by 
heaw that, since lITOt 916,000,000 cum 
fsat M ddiitt ha«s hsM roinevM fwm within 
the eitjrs «e rentiada at haw huanseda of 
statoee and hosts, eoiaa and inseriptleas, 
lamps and eannmsmta, have tbardoy esme to 
light {I wre heir with sMse regteS that ttis 
Ghetto wsss levnlled wi^ the greond ^ ISoT, 
we «« esnnpelled to bdieve that the work 
was he c e simj ' , end has been done ifitn eare, 
when ire r^ hit bitter comments on the 
Roman noldet whe have disfigured their city 
by the sale of their villas and gardens for 
building lots. One who loves the Compagna 
(as Signor Lanoiani’s ohuraung chapter on it 
shows that he does), not only for its anti- 
quitiee, hot also for its landseapes, may well 
he angry with the changed asp^ of the city 
as viewed from it. 

"Borne, seen from one of the neighbouring 
heights, is no more the Borne of our dreams, 
of a bMutiful brownish hue, surrounded by 
dense masses of foliage: it is an immense white 
dazzling spot, some six miles in diameter, 
bordering directly on the wilderness of the 
Campagna.” 

He is manifal enough not to tell us what it 
looks Uka now iram the terrace by the ohnroh 
of (h Piefav in Moatorio. Bven the great 
pul^ park which oomprises, or is to com. 
prise, the vall^ of the Forum and of the 
Colosseum, haU of the Coelian and Aventiue 
Hilla,fhe Falnoe of the Caesars and the Baths 
of Oarannlla, must, as it is gradually oleated 
of tsssa and awdinn buildings^ and as raw 
heyowdtow oi rshioaB feoadstien oomeete 
li^ enase n Inge patch of dre^ nglieeae 
in t we greu nd of a charming picture. 
Ruins do not make a good view, unless they 
be on a large soele or be overgrown. ^ Every 
inch ol them may he of oniwe^hle interest, 
but the coup d’<sw Is not puasant when you 
look cot evw naked briek eotes and ehipped 
dmssa si eslnmnn. 

Sack, hewevnr, ie the price whi^ this 
genantlsn h« to pqr for a thormgh search 
of the sou of Borne, sad for the oatmul pre 


setvatloa of alt that It eoatains. Seme future .i 
denqueror may carry dS the arNtresiures— 
«' mtiira,—het no future IClohiel Aagslo 
will he allowed to cut pedestals for statues 
obt of the oolumns of the temple of Castor 
and Pollux. The ruins will no longer be ex* 
pjosed to etterhal violence or to mischief from 
pieople nesting within them. No more thieves 
sfill have a ohanoe of living iu the Arch of 
Titus. The ruins and other objects are for the 
preseut, at least, under the protection of a 
strong and resolute young nation, and in the 
charge of careful and enthusiastic keepers. 
It is part of the pleasure of reading Signor 
Lanoiani’s book to see the impression which 
modern changes and recent discoveries have 
riiade on a skilled archaeologist. He is less 
cantious in theory perhaps than a German 
Would be in his position, more romantic and 
itnaginative; bat he hates destrnotion and dis- 
figarement of tdl kinds. We hop^—and of 
obnrse we quite believe—that he does not 
datry hia ho^ity to Mithras-worship beyond 
Wor&i bat it is onrions to find a modem 
airohseologitt writing about this cult as oon> 
tjiiniag “ horrid myatertes ” and an “ abomin- 
ajUe sacrament.” 

Tha director’s plan has bean to giva os m 
geofoat of tha work wad of tha '* ftsdt” of 
the lwi8 few yaara, and he has gvoaped hia 
i h a lfor vary ekUfally. The praealo daltUi gi 
liomea life, tha splaadonr of its great ieeti* 
teUoae, the nmwoee at tha Uet and foosd 
Works at art- fram oaa at those tepioe te 
dBether tiguor Laaolni harries os with ah 
ifiterest which never flags. The book will 
help to kindle enthatiaMs in yaong readers 
^ to keep it aUv« hi veteran ardhaeologiote. 
They Will enjoy the aeoomnt of exploratioua 
of whkh they have seen hints here and there 
in the newspapers; and they may perhaps 
thick that even to 1^ absent from Borne has 
its advantages when they read how the 
EtqnUine huriol-groand, which Horace has 
made 10 familiar to ns, has heen opened, and 
how wahearable, after all these centuries, was 
the smell of the “uniform masi of black, 
Vieeid, pestilential, unctnons matter.” But 
do nerratire of exploration is more thrilling 
than the aoconnt of how the Sitting Boxer 
Was brought to light in 1885 on the slope of 
t .e Quirinal. How much one would give to 
know something of the people who md the 
statue BO oarefully, and protected the sarfeoe 
of the bronze ^ using nfted earth! 

Signor Lenoiani has not been quite fortn* 
date in his translator. No one ought to have 
made him talk of a wine as “the famous 
Caecubus,” or ascribe to Cficero a hook “ De 
Blvioitate.” But trivial errors of this kind 
diminiih but little the value of a deeply 


interesting and aplmididly illnstrated work. 

Fbakxlix T. Biohabds. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 
The sbength of the present exhibition of the 
Boyal Scottish Academy may be said to lie in 
its flgure-piotures and its portruture; for— 
tiiongh a Scotch exhibition has always some 
good landscape works to show—several of the 
most capable landscape-painters of the North 
are, for various reasons, represented this year 
by oomparalively few examples of their art; 
while (let it be Mded with tnankfolness) some 
of those who are nsnally most productive, but 
at the same lime, most feeble and mannered in 
theix pioduotionB, occupy lew space upon the 


Walls than has been tholr former cnstom. On 
the whole, we should aay that the foreign 
infloenM, which for yeari hae been all Ml 
naramoaot in the displays of the Qtaigow 
Inetitate, it this year moredisUnotty vWUe 
than heretofore within the eavad eomowwe 
the Academy iteelf. Two of its recently eleeted 
asiooUtee, Hr. James Guthrie and Hr. Arliidr 
Helville, are French-trained stndente, and 
display—to an extent even obtrusive and exoes- 
8iv3—the influence of foreign art-metheds : the 
former in sevwal dexterous figure-subjects 
and landscapes in pastel; the latter in a female 
half-length in oils and a clever EastMU sub¬ 
ject, “The Court of a Mosque,” in water- 
colours. 

The works that oome from London include 
Mr. Seymour Lucas’s effective and accomplished 
‘ St. Paul’s ; the King's Visit to Wren ” ; Mr. 
Gow’s “ Cromwell at Dunbar,” excellent in the 
concentration of its oompositiea and in the 
orispnesa of touch by which its fignree are 
expressed; Mr. Alma-Tadema’s “My Doctor,” 
BO qnaint in its orrangemeat, so dtoUoate and 
ulpy in its flesh-painting; and Mr. Briton 
Jifiere'i “Oantatina.” The iubjeto by a 
Scottish painter whito is attraetiiig most attea* 
tion it the “ Alma i Advance of the dSad High¬ 
landers,” e spirited and thoughtfully axeouied 
battle-pieoe, upon which Mr, BobeM (Kbb be« 
be.-n oMaM fat eeventl yeate pui, Mih 
Martin Harale—«n aesodata at tiu Aaademy, 
and one of the most ptomisiag of its gmmgin 
figars-paintars-omariie a gtsal advaAea, ia 
deUoaw ol tone, freedom of haodliag, aod 
general p i o t o r ia l mwm ia Ua “UareMeoai 
Ooronatioa.” which reprasentt, with (as ia 
Tennyson’s " Morte D'Anhnr ”) 'iperhi^ tome 
modern tooehes here and tl>sra,''aa imagined 
inoidsnt in the early life of Queen Mery, during 
her teclttslon in Inohmahome, the *'Jtsie of 
Best,” in the Lake of Monteith, The piotnre 
■hows a soene of early spring; awl on Gie grass, 
powdered with the whitenesa of dairies, is 
gathered a ring of white-blad children—^the 
Queen’s Marys—one of whom sets on the 
head of their little golden-haired monarch a 
wreath of blossoming hawthorn. Several 
interiors with figures, handled with xnnoh 
spirit, and marked by obaraoter and 
hnmonr, oome from Mr. G. O. Beid; 
Mr. Austen Brown has a oonple of 
vigorous pastorals, strong inbrnsh-wotk and 
foroible in oolonring, founded apparently upon 
the art of Van Marcke; Mr. B. Oemmell 
Hntohison is represented by his motures of 
soldiers in ohnreh, "In 'Hme of Peacea 
work obviously suggested by the " Last 
Muster ” of Mr. Herkomer; Mr. Pa 3 ribn Beid 
treats, with much poteuoy of 0<donriiig, several 
Venetian snbjeots, iu which brightly dressed 
figures play an important put; and Mr. J. H. 
Lorimer sends, in addition to a pair of luge 
figore-pictares, a little j'eare-subject, " A Quiet 
Corner,” singularly effective in ooloar. spirited 
in touch, and delicately expressive in its 
renderings of varied texttmes. 

Chief among the landscapes of the exhibition 
is Mr. George Beid’s low-toned and impressive 
view of Montrose—a work most accomplished 
in its portrayal of a great expanse of sky 
filled with hulowy white douds, and in ite 
accurate rendering of the Varions planes of flat 
receding land and of level sea, Myond which 
the blue walls and towers of the town are 
visible on the horizon line. By Mr. A. D. Beid, 
a younger brother of the last-named painter, 
is a snocessfnl and boldly touched view of 
“ Dordrsoht ” ; Mr. Lawton Wingate has two 
fresh and vivid scenes of wooded fields; Hr. 
W. D. McKay’s most important contribution 
is hit quietly oolonred landscape, entitled 
" Noveiuber ”; Mr. MTaggart’s lar^ method 
and powerful rendering of Ught and atmoi* 
phere are eeen to advantage in his “ Maohti* 
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liRiiiiiTi Bay ”; and Mr. W. Hole, in his 
« Oeihseinane,” paints a tender effect of rising 
moon, over Une hills and bosky, shadowy 
forest. 

In the department of portraiture, Mr. George 
Beid is again the most prominent and power¬ 
ful exhibitor with his full-length of the E!arl 
of Stair and that of the Marquis of Breadalbane 
which figured in the Boyal Academy of 1884, 
and especially with his cabinet-sized portrait of 
“R. 8. Wyld, Esq:., LL.D.”—a work singu¬ 
larly refined and dwoate in its flesh-painting. 
Mr. Bobert Gibb sends a dignified portrait of 
Sir Arthur Halkett, Bart, of Pitfirrane, who 
figmes in that painter’s Alma subject as the 
ensign bearing the colours of the 42nd regi¬ 
ment Mr. Otto Leyde exhibits the most 
successful work that we have seen from his 
brush in his seated half-lent^ of the Hon. 
Mrs. Cheape; and, among the younger men, 
Mr. Austen Brown, Mr. Duddingstone Herd- 
man, Mr. Hay Bobertson, Mr. Bum Murdoch, 
and Mr. John Bowie show works of excellent 
promise, in some cases of excellent perform¬ 
ance. 

The water-colour room cont^s a very fair 
proportion of interesting subjects, among which 
we may name Mr. Tom Scott’s figure-picture, 
“ The Ijegend of Ladywood,” and his land¬ 
scapes ; the landscapes of Mr. B. B. Nisbet; 
Mr. G. O. Beid’s largely handled figure-piece, 
“ Preparing for Guard ’’; Mr. E. A. Walton’s 
“ Grandfather’s Garden,” with its effective 
rendering of shade dappled with sunshine; and 
Mr. H. W. Kerr’s excellently handled head of 
“A Connemara Bailiff.” As usual in the 
Scottish Academy exhibitions, the display of 
sculpture is rather meagre and commonplace. 
But we may mention Mr. D. W. Steven¬ 
son’s head of ” Hamish MaoCunn, Esq.,” the 
composer (his portrait, an oil-sketch by Mr. 
Pettie, hang^ in the water-colour room); and 
Mr. J. M. Bhind’s fine heroic g^np, ” An Act 
of Mercy,” and his effective portrait busts, 
especially one of the wrinkled face of an aged 
peasant woman. 


irOTSS OJtr AST and AROHAEOLOOY. 

Ok Friday and Saturday of next week Messrs. 
Christie will sell by auction a large number of 
pictures and drawings originally commissioned 
by the proprietors of the Graphic for reproduc¬ 
tion in that journal. The majority are in black 
and white; but there are also several in water¬ 
colour and in oil, notably the aeries of twenty- 
one iNuntinn entitled ” Shakspere’s Heroines,” 
which will be offered in a single lot. 

Msssbs. T. & W. VoKiKS will have on view 
next week e loan collection of water-colour 
drawings ^ Gfeorge Cattermole, at their 
gaUery in Great Portland Street. As usual 
with Messrs. Vokins's exhibitions, admission 
will be entirely free. 

Hebb Tettskeb, of Leipzig, announces a 
book upon the animals and j^ants found on 
ancient coins and gems, by F. Imhoof and 
O. Keller, to be illustrated with twenty-four 
plates of photographs, containing altogether 
nearly 1400 examples. 

Mebsbs. Dowdesweli. have now on view a 
series of fifty sketches by Mr. Charles E. Hem, 
art tutor to the princesses at Marlborough 
House, of "The Churches of London.” The 
studies have all been painted on the spot, in 
the busy streets, or in quiet comers, and under 
all ooncBtions of weather. The subjects 
selected indnde St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, 
St. Martin’s - in - the - Kelds, St. Clement 
Danes, St. Michael’s and All Angels; Padding¬ 
ton, Putney, and Chelsea Churches; the 
Oratory, Brompton; Farm Street Church; the 
synagog^ in Portman Square and St. Peters- 
bnrgh Place; St. Cfeorge’s, Hanover Square; 


St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge; Si Bride’s, Fleet 
Street; St. Mary's, in the Strand; St, Giles- 
in-the-Fields, &c. Mr. Hem is a purist, paint¬ 
ing in simple water-colours, without the use of 
the so-called “ artists’ mediums ” to obtain 
effects. 

At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
last week, tbe fouowing resolution was unani¬ 
mously adopted: 

” That, In view of the urgent necessity for Jaaving 
tbe Abbey church of Westminster from being 
further overcrowded with monuments and tombs, 
the Society of Antiquaries regards with great 
satisfaction the proposal to add to the existing 
buildings a chapel, in due subordination to the 
main fabric, and at the same time so closely con¬ 
nected with it as to preserve the continuity of that 
national sentiment towards the Abbey, which is 
associated solely with the chnrch and its sub¬ 
ordinate chapels, and caimot be transferred to any 
other building; that the society would respect¬ 
fully nrge the dean and chapter of Westminster to 
use all their efforts to preserve every part of the 
ancient buildings in their charge from destrnotion 
and unnecessary restoration.” 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

This day week is fixed for the withdrawal of 
■■ Mamma ” from the Court Theatre; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal will thereafter appear in Mr. 
Pinero’s new play, “The Weaker Sex,” vrhich 
they have alroady been performing in the 
country. 

We shall next week be able to give some 
account of “Now-a-Days”—^produo^ by Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, at the Princess’s, on Thursday 
afternoon. 

The Shakspere Beading Society, which num¬ 
bers some two or three hnndted persons, gave 
their annual semi-public entertainment on 
Wednesday week, in tbe theatre of the London 
Institution. “ Twelfth Night ” had been 
rehearsed, and was then interpreted very care¬ 
fully under the direction of Mr, William Poel, 
who had of course selected from the ranks of 
the society appropriate readers for most of the 
parts in the comedy, but had, as regards one or 
two of them, gone outside the roll of members, 
that the performance might be the more fitting. 
The thing was really extremely well done. 
Mr. Bawson Buckley, as Orsino, showed him¬ 
self possessed of certain of the best qualities of 
a jcune premier. Mr. Stalman was a good 
Antonio; Mr. Blagrove gave proof of his 
versatility in the part of the sea captain; there 
was general approbation for Mhr. Murray, Mr. 
Jennings, and Mr, Leonard Howard, as Sir 
Toby, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and Malvolio. 
They were in truth Imth funny and discreet 
Miss Florence Bourne, as Yiola, made it evident 
that she had some gifts of nature — among 
them what the French call “ le temperament ” 
—while the well.practised lady who elected to 
be described in the bill of the play as Miss 
Hannah Hall brought no small measure of art, 
no little delicacy in the management of her 
means, to her admirable reading of Olivia—a 
character apt sometimes to be a tittle shunted. 
The performance, instead of being dull, as 
readings not seldom are, was a treat; and we 
are pleased to render tribute to the ability of 
the performers, and to the skill with which 
their work was organised and directed by Mr. 
Poel. 


MUSIC. 

CESAR OUI. 

Cetar Cut. Esquisse critique par la Contesse 
de Mercy-Ar^ntean. (Paris: Fischbacher.) 
Who is 0. Cui ? is a question that not a few 
musicians in this oount^ would ask on reading 


the title of this book. Among modem Bussian 
composers he holds a distinguished place, and 
our author, indeed, places him at the head of 
the “ new school.” tTnless our memory deceive 
us, Bubinstein played one of his pieces at his 
Bussian recital, but apart from this we do not 
remember to have seen his name in any concert 
programme. 

Antoine Oui, father of the composer, 
a French soldier in Napoleon’s army, was 
wounded at Smolensk in 1812, and on recovery 
settled at Wilna, where he married Julie 
Gucewicz, “de petite noblesse lithnanienne.” 
CSsar Cui was bom in 1835, and at the age of 
fifteen was sent to St. Petersburg to study 
engineering. He soon distinguished himself in 
his profession, and at this moment he is major- 
general and professor at three military 
academies in St. Petersburg. But he was, from 
early youth, passionately fond of mnsic, and 
in 1864 he began to write articles in various 
Russian and French papers. One of his chief 
aims was to make known the works of contem¬ 
porary musicians, and especially those of his 
own conn^men. As a specimen of his writing 
some of his articles are given—^notably one on 
Weber’s “ Freyschiitz.” From a symphonic 
point of view Cui does not find the themes 
sufficiently developed; but as an opera-overture 
he is perfectly satisfi^ with it. A somewhat, 
curious criticism—to find fault witha piece for not 
satisfying certain conditions which the composer 
had not in view when he wrote it. In another 
article the Bussian critic exposes, with no little 
humour, the exclusiveness of the St. Petersburg 
Conservatorium. In a third he attacks the 
composer Serow, editor of MuHque et ThMire. 
Serow declared that the best way of judging 
musical works was to listen to them with the 
composer’s ears. Extremely difficult, says Cui, 
unless M. Serow, in addition to his paper, sets 
up a manufactory of mnsico-historic ears ; then 
one could go to the play with a set of ears in 
one’s pocket, and enjoy alike the “Calife de 
Bagds^,” “ Tancrede,” and “ Euryanthe.” In 
a light article on Italian opera he tells ns how 
he admires the constancy, the patience of MM. 
les abonn^s. 

“ In early life, amid the rosea of love, they listen 
to ‘Trovatore.’ In ripe age, amid family cares 
and business worries, they still listen to ‘Trova¬ 
tore.’ At the close of lite, their hair powdered 
with the snow of years, they still listen to 
‘ Trovatore.’ ” 

But it is time to turn to Cui, the composer. He 
has written music for orchestra, for violin, and 
’cello, and for pianoforte. Besides all this, the 
catalogue includes ninety-eight romances and 
no less than four operas. Cui is a great admirer 
of Schumann. The theme of his Op. 1 (scherzo 
for orchestra) is made out of the musictd letters 
in his wife’s family name—clearly an imitation 
of Schumann’s Op. 1 and of the “ CamevaL” 
Cui’s Op. 2 is entitled “ Scherzo h la Schumann.” 
The suite for orchestra (Op. 38), quite a recent 
work,ismentionedintermBofhighpraise. Among 
tbe pianoforte works are “Douze Miniatures” 
(Op. 28). and “ Six Miniatures ” (Op. 39), to 
which Mdme. Argenteau does full justice. 
They are, in fact, charming little pieces. So far 
as we are acquainted with Curs pianoforte 
music, we graerally with the criticisms 

expressed. It is quite evident that the composer 
has a horror of the commonplace. This leads 
him at times into extravag;ance, especially in 
the matter of harmony. One feels that certain 
effects have been sought after. The same thing 
might indeed be said of Grieg, only that, in his 
case, the peculiar harmonies and rhythms seem 
to come more from within than from without. 
Mdme. Argenteau is constantly referring to 
Cni’s ingenuity, delicacy, and refinement; and 
in noticing some of his vocal works, she even 
goes so far as to speak of “re^erche et 
exag5ration.” This, we venture to think, is 
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Cni’s weak mint. We most pass over the 
romanoes, and say something about the operas. 
As already statM, there are four. We can 
express no personal opinion, but it may be of 
interest to musicians to learn something of what 
is said about them. “Le Prisonnier de 
Cauoase ” is an early work. It dates from 1857, 
but an act was added in 1881. Mdme. 
Argenteau can scarcely find expressions strong 
enongh to show her admiration for the added 

n 'ion. “ Le Fils du Mandarin,” a light and 
y opera, is “un des pins gentils operas 
oomiqnes en existence.” “ WiUiam Batoliff,” 
based on Heine’s drama of that name, is of 
much greater importance than either of the 
previous two. Oui had for many years medita¬ 
ted on form and on the true style of dramatic 
music. Of course he was acquainted with 
Wagner’s musical dramas, but the important 
r61e played by the orchestra in them was not to 
his taste. He renounces none of the existing 
forms, demanding only that each shall be intro¬ 
duced at a sttitame moment. Wagner’s music, 
uith rare exceptions, he finds heavy and mono¬ 
tonous, and unvocaL Coi has only tried to 
abolish the inoonsistenoies and absurdities of 
Italian opera. He will not take Wagner as 
modeL This is quite reasonable, and in this 
the Bnssian composer shows his independence; 
but his biograi&er, in her enthusiasm for Cui 
and the new Bnssian school, misrepresents the 
Bayreuth master. The following statement, in 
reference to the leitmaiif, makes us think that 
she cannot be well acquainted with “ Tristan ” 
and “ Die Meistersing^r.” 

” Ohez Wagner, chaque id4e, ohaque hdros, chaque 
objet est represents par un motif qnl, h la rSsppa- 
ribon du bSros, de I’objet on de I’idSe, revimit 
eussl, mais sans developpement, presque sans 
aucune alteration, et oonsdtue un nonvel SlSment 
de monotonie.” 

Were this so, Wagner’s works would indeed 
be monotonous. If only a quarter of what 
Mdme. Argenteau says about “ William Bat¬ 
oliff” be true, it must be an opera of great 
interest and originality. For her it is " un des 
plus beaux opSras qui existent.” What, then, 
about "Ang^o,” the fourth opera, fini^ed in 
1876 ? It is described as ” la plus belle et la 
plus parfaite ” of his works. Immense promi¬ 
nence is given to recitative, but “ rSoitatif 
melodienx,” as Mdme. Argenteau pointedly 
remarks. 

The musical public at St. Petersburg 
takes little notice of Cui, and, for the most 
part, he is abused by the press. But the com¬ 
poser consoles himself wi^ the refieotion that 
praise might mean decline of talent on his part. 

J. S. Sexdixxjk. 


RECENT GONGERTa. 

Mb. mid Mbs. Henscbel gave their second 
and last vocal recital at Prince’s Hall on Friday, 
February 22. The progpiamme consisted entirely 
of Mr. Henscbel’s own musio—song^, duets, 
and the Serbisehts Liedertpid performed several 
times at the Popular Concerts. Mr. Henscbel 
is an accomplished musician; he can write a 
simple melody or construct a skilful canon, and 
bis compositions, generally, show much talent. 
But variety is pleasing, 7%e interpretation of 
the various items was, however, excellent— 
especially the songs sung by Mrs. HenscheL 
The public go, we imagine, chiefly to hear 
attractive singing; hence there was a large and 
enthunastic audience. 

February 23 was the anniversary of 
Haiidel’s birthday, so the Crystal Palace 
aatliGiities commemorated the event by giving 
the Overture to “ Saul,” one of the finest of 
tte composer’s efforts in that particular branch. 
The chief event of the afternoon was, however. 


the first performance of Dr. Stanford’s new 
Symphony (Ho. 4) in F major (Op. 31). This 
work was originally prodncM by me composer 
at a concert given by him, at Berlin, on January 
14 last. It bears the following superscription : 

“ Thro’ Youth to Strife 
Thro’ Death to Life ” ; 

and from this one naturally concludes that 
the music rests, as the saying g;oes, on a poetic 
basis. The poetio pedestal may, however, for 
the moment, be ignored; for the various 
movements have meaning quite apart from the 
pictures existing in the composer’s mind during 
the TOriod of gestation. The opening Allegro 
is full of vig;our, and the various sections are 
well balanced; but it appeals chiefly to the 
intelleot. The Intermezzo is a delightful 
movement, in the first section of which 
Dr. Stanford has made use of the Entr’acte in 
his " Oedipus Bex ” music. In the Andante the 
principal theme is flowing and passionate. The 
sprightly Finale in rondo-form effectively con- 
clndes the work. The performance was exceed¬ 
ingly g;ood, and the applause was acknowledged 
by i^e composer from the gallery. Dr. Stanford 
has fully maintained his past reputation, but 
more th^ this would, we imagine, be false 
praise. Miss Fanny Davies played, in her best 
manner, a somewhat dry Concerto by Beineoke, 
and Franlein Fullinger was heard to great 
advantage in Beethoven’s ” Ah, Perfido.” 

Little Otto Hegner gave his third and 
last pianoforte Bedtal on Monday. The pro¬ 
gramme was not so interesting as those of the 
first two Becitals, but the boy’s playing was 
finer than ever. His reading of Chopin’s not 
particularly attractive Bondo (Op. 16) was 
remarkable for energy, brilliancy, and finish. 
The Chopin-Liszt pieces were given with mar¬ 
vellous delicacy, and Bnbinstein’s difficult Valse 
Caprice was dashed off quite d la Bubinstein. 

Orieg and his wife met with an enthusiastic 
reception at the last Saturday Popular Concert. 
Ctai &e following Monday evening they appeared 
for the seoond time, and the hall was again 
crowded. The composer-pianist has a sym¬ 
pathetic touch, and moreover plays his own 
music to perfection. Hence the three trifles 
which he gave were most acceptable. The 
public tried to extort a fourth, but was not 
Buocesefnl. Mrs. Qrieg sings her husband’s 
charming songs with feeling and intelligenoe, 
and thus amply atones for any shortcomings, 
whether in the strength or quality of her voice. 
The ddightf ul Sonata in F (Up. 8) interpreted by 
the composer and Mdme. H5ruda gave, of course, 
full satisfaction. The prog;ramme included 
Dvorak’s interesting Quartet in E flat ((^. 51) 
and Beethoven’s Trio for strings in G (Op. 9, 
Ho. 2). Mr. and Mrs. €hieg make their wird 
and last appearance at these concerts next 
Saturday afternoon. 

On Tuesday evening at the Hovello Concert, 
at St. James’s Hall, Dr. Mackenzie’s *' The 
Dream of Jubal” was performed for the first 
time in London, This poem with musio was 
composed for the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, and produced there on February 5. 
The orok has been written by Mr. Joseph 
Bennett, who has now for the seoond time 
furnished Dr. Mackenzie with material calcu¬ 
lated to call forth his best powers. The form 
of the libretto is original. Jubal,' ‘ the father of 
all such as handle the harp and pipe/’ dreams 
a dream. An angel reveals to him, in a series 
of tone-pictures, the after- development of his 
art. First comes a ” Gloria in Exoelsis,” an 
elaborate and well.written movement for soli 
and chorus. The opening theme recalls the 
” Gloria ” in Beethoven’s Mass in D. In 
tonality and in many of the harmonic prog;res- 
sions there is a strong archaic flavour. Hext 
a spirited triumphal march and chorus, and 
- after that a tenor solo with chorus, “ The Song 


of the iSokle,” a graceful VdlaiUed. A fin<. 
funeral inarch is specially noticeable for its major 
section, in which the voices take part. A short 
and pleasing duet for sopnmo and tenor is the 
last dream-picture. Theseinstrumentaland vocal 
pieces are connected by a recitation with running 
orchestral acoompaniment, such as we find in 
Mendelssohn’s ” Antigone,” only of much more 
importance. When Jubal awakes he calls ou 
his children to “invoke, with sounding praise, 
this holy art.” This ooncluding chorus con¬ 
tains some of the composer’s best writing, 
although the actual close is tame. It ends with 
a theme from the “ Hallelujah ” chorus. This 
theme has been already introduced in the opening 
scene, with a footnote indicating the source 
whence it was taken. Dr, Mackenzie may 
allowed a fancy of this kind, but we hope he 
wiU not find imitators. It seems bettm to 
borrow other people’s ideas nnoonsoiously. We 
have spoken of the form of the libretto; we 
ought also to notice the elegant and poetical 
diction of many of the lines. The work was 
conducted by the composer, who was much ap¬ 
plauded at the close. Besides this several of the 
numbers were well received, though, of oourse, 
much of the applause after Miss MacIntyre’s 
solo—“ The Lord is good,” Mr. Lloyd’s “ Sime” 
song, and the duet was meant for the vocalists. 
The lady sang with feeling and fervour. Miss 
L. Heal and Mr. A. Black rendered effective 
aid. The recitation was spoken by Mr. Charles 
Fry in a quiet yet effective manner. The choir 
sang with energy. The “ Jubal ” was preceded 
by M, Saint-Saens’s Nineteenth Psalm, in which 
Miss L. Lehmann and Mr. Lloyd were the prin¬ 
cipal vocalists. 

Mr. Henscbel gave his last concert on Wed¬ 
nesday afternoon. The programme included 
Mendelssohn’s “First Wiupnrgis Hight” and 
the Choral Symphony. The choir was com¬ 
posed of over 160 members of the Leeds Choir, 
and probably no finer body of voices has ever 
been heard iu St. James’s HalL In the first 
work the famous “Come with torches” was 
given with surprising dash and brUlianoy. We 
mention this as one of the special features, but 
all the choruses were magnificently snug. The 
soloists were Miss Lana Little, and Messrs. 
Harley, Hensohel, and Heinrich. Mr. A, 
Broughton, conductor of the Leeds Phil¬ 
harmonic Choir, wielded the hdton ; and at the 
dose he received a well-deserved ovation. Mr. 
Hensohel conducted the Beethoven Symphony. 
The instrumental movements were exceedingly 
well rendered. It has often been asMorted l£at 
in the second part of this work the composer 
disregarded the sustaining power and compass 
of human voices. The Leeds dioristen, if this 
be true, must then be superhuman, for they 
are able to do justice to the master’s ohonu 
music. It was, indeed, a grand vocal display. 
The vmces are not only strong, but of sweet 
sympathetic quality. The body of tone is as 
remarkable in the quiet as in the loud passages. 
The soloists were Miss Fillnnger, Miss I^na 
Little, and Messrs. Harley and Heinrich. The 
first named sang with much power. The hall 
was crowded. Mr. Hensohel certainly deserves 
the thanks of all who were present for this 
great treat. 


MUaiG NOTES. 

At the next meetieg of the Wagner Society— 
to be held at Trinity College, Mandeville Place, 
on Friday, March 15—W. Ashton Ellis 
will deliver a lecture on “The Wagner-Liszt 
Correspondence.” 

Mr. Charles Johh Hall’s exercise for the 
degree of Doctor of Musio was performed in 
the theatre of the London University on Satur¬ 
day afternoon, February 23. The Cantata, 
entitled “ Dante’s Vision,” is written for solo 
voices, chorus, and orchestra, j 
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SATURDAY, MARCS 9, 1889. 

No. 879, New Serin. 

The Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond mth the writert of, rgected 
manuecript. 

It is particularly requested that all businns 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 


I had declared itaelf unmistakably before the for the author is oontinually trying to convey 
Thirty Years’ War began.- The Renaissance an estimate of works irith which his readers 
might have been more fruitful if Erasmus are unfamiliar, while he cannot make room 
had been strong enough to suppress Luther, to describe them. We learn to appreciate 
who would have been too much for the uni- Scaliger’s great feat of restoring the Chronicle 


. versity of Cologne, even if that venerable of Eusebius, but we fail to learn why Wolf’s 

nuscrtp. „ , . inililution had not discredited i’self in Prolieoomsna were epoch-making, or what they 

i« particularly requested that all businns advance by the futile quarrel with Renchlin, oontained which Heyne might not have 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, in which the hierarchy were on his ride, anticipated We learn that Hnet’s Demon- 
<tc., may be addrnsed to the Fcbushbb, and This quarrel is described in a paper on the stratio Evangeliea was the book of evidences 
not to the Y.oTtoVL. Litterae Ohscurorum Virorum, headed *'The in its day, but not what it was like compared 

_"_Antecedents of the Reformation,” which we with other books of evidences. The argu- 

■ are always assured was somehow determined ment of the Divine Legation is only discussed 
literature. bvthe ^naissance. This is about as true or obliquely, as reflecting the “political’’temper 

Etsays. By Mark Pattison. In 2 vols. “ .the thwry that the change in of its author md his time. Though over- 

(Oxford ’ Clarendon Press.) literary fashions in England, which set in at loaded and overstated, that argument is really 

^ ... ... . the end of last century, was determined by ingenious and important*, all lawgivers and 

OBX Muys are a TOmplete vindiMtmn of the French Revolution. In both cases a theologians who have been in earnest about 
V* *™^***®* VI * V • change in the »m7m« emancipated, magnified, morals have been emphatic in proportion to 


Thxbx Muys are a TOmplete vindiMtmn of the French Revolution. In both cases a theologians who have been in earnest about 
Ueir dlstin^shed author. It used robe the change in the mi/MK emancipated, magnified, morals have been emphatic in proportion to 
fashion to pity or to blame him for not having ,nd, it may bo, transformed a movement their earnestness about the life to come— 


done more, to excuse him because his youth 
was unhappy, and his middle life unlucky; 


which was idready in progress. But though except in ancient Israel. Since Warborton 


we have a hint of this in phrases like “ the 


but no one who reads there essays will Move godless orthodoxy of the fifteenth century,” 


that ilLluck was ne^^ to make ^m a jfgri Pattison preferred in general to explain his favour. Buddha seems to have'wished to 
pessiin^ It is n^ for pesaimisM to do Reformatiim by the state of knowledge or dispense with heaven: even he did not attempt 
weir best, rad if Mark Pattison had been as opinion—any thing rather than justification by to dispense with hell. The traditional illustra- 
hopeful as Dr. Purey ho would still have faith. The assumption that knowledge is the tion of the length of eternity is improved 
gatbraed rnnch more than he was able ro paramount factor in religions evolution leads from one of bis most authentic uttennces. 
impart. All tte more interestmg of his jo the often-repeated statement that at some There were two reasons which may have made 

Iv *‘“® “ sixteenth century the Roman Mark Pattison uojust to Warburton: he was 
TenddnciM of Religious Thought, m the Church broke once for all with knowledge, too spiritual (in a grave, austere way of his 
latm of rntroduotions to inquiries which and allied herself with and oast in her lot own) to see that other-worldliness is the 
leitber be nor a^one else was in a position ignorant and powerful multitude, nearest approach the natural man can make 


wrote, the ancient religion of India has been 
brought to light, and the discovery tells in 
his favour. Buddha seems to have wished to 


impart. All the more interesting of his 
ossays were, like the famous essay on the 
“Tendencies of Religious Thought,” in the 
nature of introductions to inquiries which 
neither he nor ai^one else was in a position 


too spiritual (in a grave, austere way of his 
own) to see that other-worldliness is the 
nearest approach the natural man can make 


neitner be nor a^one else was in a position ignorant and powerful multitude, nearest approach the natural man can make 

• ™“®***“* “® “ ?”® occnpi*® The oonnter-Reformation was not the work to spirituality; ho was too subtle, too per- 

uu nnc^g and showing the nght poira of of demagogues, but of men who preferred sistenUy bent upon realising and testing, to 
yewtbira in imparting knowledge, is institutions to majorities, and took much understand “the form of sjund words” to 


• lx« ns. V • w auw s w»nvava« seasva vwik AUUVU 

fnU of stimulating us, bnt it lay in the honest and not unsuccessful pains to asumilate 
nature of the s^jert that there should be new knowledge. After all, Bellarmine under- 


sometimes inconsistent and sometimes obsolete. 
With such a method a fastidious writer was 
likely to give us articles rather than books— 


honest and not unsnooessfiU pains to assimilate plain people. Ono doubts whether he—any 
new knowledge. After all, Bellarmine under- more than Warbnrton—had access to 
stood the fathers better than Jewell, and Holiest; but he waited long between the 
Petan than Bull. It was love of fr^om porch and the altar straining dim eyes for a 
rather than love of truth which made it glimpse of the glory behind the veil, while 


liw of scholars rather than a history of impossible for Soaliger to follow Lipiius. Warbnrton contentedly wont his rounds out- 
iiraolar^|>—-even if ho could rave resiraine 1 2^ would not have been compelled to believe •ifi® 'with a grievous crabtree cudgel for the 
to curiosity rad bronght.^1 his reading to tjjg RlTine Names and the Celestial benefit of all whom he suspected of loosening 
bera (m a subject that could to ma^rra. Hierarchy were written by a convert of St. the stakes or fraying the cords of the 
^ He said bimrelf, apropos ot the inteUectnal Paul’s, but he would not in his lifetime have tabernacle. 


bear <m a subject that could be mastered. 

^ He said himself, apropos of the intellectual 
vigour of Warburton, in whom he could find 
little else to praise: 

“The causes which concur to break down 


been permitted to disprove it publicly. It is 
the same in little things and great. “ It was 
impossible for Scdiger to be a Catholic. His 


vigour in a writer are so many that before the criticism was to him an instrument of truth.” 
thoraht comes to the birtt it ^s mostly lost Pone had a Catholic education and wanted 


[t is There is a curious contrast between Mark 
was Pattison’s treatment of Warburton and his 
His treatment of Buckle. If Gibbon called 
ih.” Warbnrton learned it was by way of irony; 


vaaiaons of taste, and take up an opinion nouiu suiuiy or xieuuuir juugeu lam u uittomoo, vuc uiuov w vuc umud- 

irrespMve of the facts, can employ the whole tricks more leniently than Sherlock or Water- less king of the Mahalharata ; but who 
energies of his mind in giving momentum to land—or Mark Pattison, who takes a mnch is “Alaska”? Buckle’s reading, though vast 
the tow he happens to have espoused.” more reasonable and charitable view of Pope’s and carefully tabulated, was as undisciplined 

This is a haid saying, and what makes it delinquencies than Mr. Blwin who laboriously as Warburton’s. Both were self-taught, both 
harder is that self-distrust and self-restraint detected them ? Again, Huet spent a good bad collected huge masses of secondhand 
have no reward They do not give a single eye deal of his later life in pottering over knowledge: neither was in a position to 


have no reward They do not give a single eye deal of his 
tte happy privilege of seeing tiie right facts an argumei 
in the right order, which belongs to many doubt, as if 
who trust their sympathies and take no doxy that ( 
visible pains to be impartial and disinterested, taken on fa 
Pew have taken such pains to this end as the publication o 
the lata Rector of Lincoln, and yet wherever <dl the same, 
he turns the spectre of the Catholic reaction sincere instr 
Bakes his way dark and dippery. Certainly desolate the 
the Congregation of the Index was a serious it was neoa 
obstacle to learning, but the counter-Reforma- Cartes’aos ' 
tion is not gnilty of killing the Renaissance, traditionalisti 
nor of the decline of Italy between Leo X. better. Apa 
wd Urban 'Pill. The decline of Germany is perhaps th 
between Renchlin rad Chemnitz was equally Mr. Pattison 
Barked, and, as Mr. Gardiner has observed, portraits are 


an argument in favour of philosophic 
doubt, as if it would be a gain to ortho¬ 
doxy that even common-sense had to be 
taken on faith In fact, the posthumous 


philosophic follow its latest developments. The essay on 
1 to ortho- Buckle, which was written in 1857, is ex- 
had to be tremely able and distinctly crude. Buckle’s 
posthumous inefiectual pretension to substitute a series of 


taken on laith in laot, the posthumous ineuectuai preronsion ro suosacuro a senes oi 
publication of his views shocked the orthodox deductions from social science for ordinary 
all the same. We are told that Huet was a history is exposed with quiet mastery; but 
sincere instrument of some deep design to his caricature of the “ sceptical theory of 
desolate the territory of philosophy, which arbitrary interposition,” whi^ is quite inoom- 
it was necessary to abandon, because the patible with the orthodox doctrine of the 
Cartes aos were gaining ground on the Divine Eternity, is accepted as if neither St. 
traditionalists, who on some topics argued Augustine nor Babbage had written. The 
better. Apart from this, this sketch of Huet only alternatives entertained are that every- 


is perhaps the most genial and sympathetic in 
Mr. Pattison’s gallery of scholars. All his 
portraits are brilliant, and all are trataUsing; 


thing is determined by fixed laws, or elre 
that the arbitrary momentary action of God 
or man makes everything incalculable; and 
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Buokle is pnised for aasumiog the former. 
MarkFattison follows him without demur in his 
attack ou the olaims of goveniments, religion, 
or morals to influence progreu; hut he believes 
that he overstates the infloenoe of knowledge. 
The oritioism depends partly upon doubtful 
theories of stationary societiee, to which the 
correlation of knowledge and progress is 
supposed to he wholly inapplicable, but diiefly 
on the assumption that power and passion are 
always ready to combine against knowledge, 
and when they combine are irresistible. For 
proof we are referred to the establishment of 
the Second Empire, and the contrast between 
the state of Italy in the flfteenth century and 
in the nineteenth. The estaUishment of the 
Second Empire was really a notory of finan¬ 
ciers over journalists, mostly ignorant; and 
the economical deoline in Italy would not 
have been arrested if native dynasties had 
continued to rule at Milan and Naples as well 
as at Florence. As to the support influence 
of literature on progress, we are told <‘The 
monks were all along in possession of the 
literature of Oreece and Borne, but they could 
not use it. It was pitched at too high a level 
for them, and they preferred the L$genia 
Awea." This may be true of the monks of the 
flfteenth century. In the days of Alenin, and 
again in the days of Lanfrano, the monks 
took their full share in tbe revival of human¬ 
ism ; and they are tbe section of the educated 
world who are not to blame because, from the 
days of Abelard to the days of Owen, the 
thorns of dialectic sprang up with Uie good 
seed smd choked it If quutionea quodlihitatet 
displaced the classics, and the Golden Legend 
displaced the Fathers, we have to thank 
the Friars, who might have been plausibly 
accused of throwing themselves upon the 
philosophical movement of their day to 
strangle it, as the Jesuits threw themselves 
upon the literary movement of the Benais- 
sanoe. 

Such suggestions are less edifying and not 
more instructive than the picture of tiie 
discreet activity of the Church iu Mero¬ 
vingian times, which forms the first 
part of the early essay on St. Gregory 
of Tours. Tbe second pait is less sug¬ 
gestive. It is a paraphnse of St. Gre¬ 
gory’s veruon of the deposition of St. 
Praelectatns. We have not Cbilperic’s. St. 
Gregory, for his own time, is as good an 
authority as the best French memoirs: he 
is hardly better, and we can check them. As 
we cannot check St. Gregory, historians are 
thankful to take ail his statements for 
granted. 

There is less excuse for one-sidedness in 
a controversial article on the Calas case. We 
learn that the elder Calas had not a fair trial, 
that the court admitted much worthless hear¬ 
say evidence against him; but we do not learn 
what tbe whole weight of the case against 
him was. We learn instead that he was con¬ 
demned at Toulouse because there public 
opinion ran against him, and his memory was 
rehabilitated at Paris ^canse there Voltaire 
Buoceeded in turning public opinion the other 
way, and that it was becoming fashionable 
when M. Coqnerel wrote to trust the Parlia¬ 
ment of Tonlonse against Voltaire. 

The essay on Calvin at Geneva, which 
appeared in tbe We*tmin$t»r Rtview for 1855, 
is a remarkable contrast to the essay on 


Bookie which also appeared there. One exalts 
the personal ethical moment in history as much 
as the other annihilates it. Tto common 
ground of both is the impotence of culture. 

“The educated man of our day is paralysed 
by this fastidious inteUectnalism which dis¬ 
cos the littlenesses of ordinary life. . . . 
Befined knowledM is entrenching itsdf in 
literature; but uteratnre is becoming less 
and less powerful in its action on society as 
the element of will becomes more palpably 
deficient in it.’’ 

Such insight may excuse a good many para¬ 
doxes. Calvin’s “great merit lies in his 
comparative neglect of dogma.’’ He was the 
one Beformer who had a coherent doctrine. 
“In the suppression of the liberties of 
Geneva was sown the seed of li^rty in 
Europe.’’ It appears from the essay that 
“ the suppression of the liberties of Geneva ” 
simply meant that the majority enforced the 
standard of propriety which they permanently 
preferred and approved upon the small upper 
class who dislikra it without disapproving it. 
Holland, certainly, did more than Geneva for 
the liberties of Europe; and there they found 
the language of the Apocalypse on Babylon too 
weak to exprera their disgust at the discipline 
of Geneva which, no doubt, was the great work 
of Calvin. When Bishop Wilberforce, more 
indifferent to dogma then Calvin, tried to 
silence controversy by the din of practical 
work at the first Oxford Church Congress, 
Mark Pattison trembled for the future of learn¬ 
ing in the Church of England. His terrors 
were as unreal as his picture of the past. “ It 
is not the authority of tbe existing Church 
which is thrown off in the Protestant system 
It was the authoritative decisions of a past 
generation of churchmen which the existing 
Church claimed to examine.’’ This omits one 
essential fact. Luther and his party claimed to 
be “the exiating Churoh,” with no better right 
than the Jacobins claimed to be the sovereign 
people. When England separated itself, 
in the sixteenth century, from Borne, we 
claimed, as^ a National Churoh, the right to 
repudiate its jurisdiotion, to remodel its 
ducipline, and to rescind a portion of its 
doctrine. To talk of what “ we as a National 
Church ’’ claimed to do is pure mythology. 
The crown, having remodelled the temporal 
position of the clergy to its mind, set a 
snudl and unpopular seotion of them who 
were^ under foreign influence to remodel 
doctrine and worship (under royal super¬ 
vision) as they judged editjug and safe. 
There are bett^ things in the essay than this: 

“Bound the names of Pearson, Bull, Ifam- 
mond, Stillingfleet, and the rest of the Caroline 
divines, gathers a faint lunar reflection of the 
noonday glory which surrounds the majestic 
edifioe of the Catholio theology of the middle 
ages. Tbe Anslican schohurs appeared to have 
re-opened for Christendom the long-lost records 
of its early faith and discipline . . . But this 
hopeful be^nning led to little or no substantial 
rewts. Like fruit in a wet autumn, learning 
in our Churoh promised well at first, but has 
hung on the tree ever since still immature.” 

This may be onesided, but it is not groundless, 
though Anglican orthodoxy is, perhaps, less 
purely accidental and insular than the critic 
implies. Perhaps, as theology in Germany has 
never ceased to be a Brod Studium, Mr. 
Pattison may have been right in treating the 
I court favour of the hyper-Lutheran orthodox 


as a serious danger to the progress of know¬ 
ledge, but one misses all reference to Old Testa¬ 
ment criticism and anything like an adequate 
survey ^of the state of the melde when Banr 
struck into it. Now one is tempted to ask it 
the Tubingen school and the whole subject ate 
not treats a little too solemnly. There is a 
good deal to suggest a suspimon that German 
criticism of sacr^ antiquities has been on the 
whole a corrupt following of German t^ticism 
of secular antiquities. Bwald’s history of 
Iwael is rather too like a parody of Niebuhr’s 
history of Borne; Baur’s history of doctrine 
too like a parody of Hegel’s history of 
philosophy. 

I G. A. Siuoox. 


Lovit Widowhood, and Othor Potnw, By 
Albed Austin. (Macmillan.) 

If in a volume of miscellaneous poems the 
changes of mood and the variety of subject 
multiply the chances of securing that 
sympathy which the post craves, they also 
entail the disadvantage that no individual 
reader is likely to possess sufficient supple¬ 
ness of imagination, or sensitiveness of senti¬ 
ment, or range of experience to enable him 
to a^pt himself with due alertness to all 
these changes. Mr. Austin’s new volume 
appears to me to occupy this position; and it 
is not improbably owing to some such defect 
of faculty or temperament that, in spite of its 
many beauties of thought and phrase, “ Love’s 
Widowhood ’’ fuls to reach one with effectual 
appeal. The theme is love in autumn—-the 
autumn of the heart as of the year. Tbe 
emotion is in tone and colour with the season 
—deeply and thrillingly tender rather than 
passionate, though the memory of passion 
occasionally flashes through the utterances of 
that “ On^ She,’’ who, when in years gone 
by her affection was flouted as mercenary 
calculation, kept her pledge alike to mother 
and son—“ gave what he asked and what she 
banned withheld,’’ “scorned all bond save 
love’s unwritten troth,” and now led a life of 
patient and beautiful widowhood, bereft of 
both husband and child. The “ethical 
situation ” is novel to poetry, and indeed, so 
far as I am aware, even to fiction; but not¬ 
withstanding the delicacy of treatment, it 
touches no responsive chord. The emotional 
experiences of the lover are nee^d to pre¬ 
clude the cold criticism of the casuist. And 
yet who will not apprecii^ the fine feeling 
of these stanzas: 

“ Dead P Is he dead P bow could he die, or be 
Other than living unto love whose breath 
Defends wbato'er it breathes upon from death P 
Therefore so long as I lire, so must he. 
Warmed by my warmth and fM by it perpetually. 

“ Change P Did he Change P How oould he 
chimge, or lose 

The glory love once rayed around his hsir P 
The years have gone, the halo still is there. 
There is no art Ufce Love’s, for It imbues 
Its forms with lasting l^t and never-fadtog hues. 

“ Why doth he come not P Wherefore should he 
oome. 

Who never from my side can go away P 
His is tbe first face seen when dawns tite day, 
Bis the voice heard when birds sing or bem 
hum, 

And his the presence felt when night is dartc and 
dumb.” 

The setting of the story is marked by a 
reserved grace and suggestiveness, for here 
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Mr. Aus^ produces his effects bf mere hints 
and indications. The form of verse, resem¬ 
bling a fragment of a Spenserian stanza, trans¬ 
lates into musical modulations the “ pensive 
patience in the sir” and the sad-svreet colour 
of the season. In a line he gives us a picture 
of the glad harvest fields with their sheaves— 

"And tawny touts ol peace stood dotted o’er the 
ground; ” 

in three a lovely glimpse of an orchard scene— 

” lie raddy apples bend the branches down, 

Like chilmcen tagging at their mother’s gewn. 
There aio ^ colours, russet, red, and gold.” 

This charming chUd-group is matched by a 
vignette, equally unexpected and fairylike, 
in the delightful ” Dedication to Ladv 
Windsor”— 

“ Where vinos, just newly burgeoned, link 
Their hands to join the dance of Spring, 
Groon lizards glisten from cleft and chink. 
And almond blossoms, rosy pink, 

VtufUr and perch, ere taking wing." 

Then there is a vision of the fall harvest moon 
rising at sunset— 

“ Thrice thus it came, ««r laier nor more soon, 

And thrice I haUed its disc, and begged of it a 
boon.” 

The statement I have italicised is, of course, 
not absolutely accurate; but who in these 
matters would prefer the chronometer to the 
dandelion’s elook ” ? What I wish to note 
is how the poet cannot merely indicate but 
paint in full one of the loveliest effects in 
nature; for surely this is the same moon, 
though younger by a few days, as that which 
lights up the following sonnet—one of the 
most exquisite things in the book: 

“ When aooms fall, and swallows troop for flight, 
And hope matured slow mellows to regret. 

And Autumn, pressed by Winter for his debt. 
Drops loaf on’loaf, till sbo bo boggarod quito; 
Mionld tiien the crescent moon's unselflA light 
' Gleam up the sky, just as the sun doth sot, 

Uw brightening gaze, though day and dark 
have met, 

Prolongs the gloaming, and retards the night. 

Bo, fair young life, now risen upon mine. 

Just as it owns the edict of decay, 

And Fancy’s fires should pale and pass away. 
My menaced glory takes a glow from thine. 

And, in the deepening sundown of my day. 
Thou with thy dawn dolayost my dedino.” 

I can scarcely forgive Mr. Austin, however, 
for spoiling the sylvan child picture I have 
quo^ by completmg the stanza with such a 
closing lino as the following— 

" There are all colours, russet, red, and gold. 
Pippins of every sort, and eodlins manifold." 

And here let me make on end of fault-finding 
W merely referring to the manner in which 
Mr. Ans^ strains his metro by what appears 
to me to be impossible elisions: 

“ When dykes are silvery runnels that skip and 
smg.” 

" That scatters itself unbidden and unbought.” 

“ The frown that like a shadow still follows wrong.” 

" Shorty I heard her voice. ‘Are you there?’ she 
said.” 

Onomatopoeia may justify the first instance, 
but the last is certainly out of keeping with 
the dignity of the context. I feel the same 
objection to the verse in the bridal scone on 
p. 46— 

pie threshold of the village church we crossed, 
and stood wiUi downcast eyes and tending tacks." 

finally, can jackdaws be said to ” browse ” 
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(p. 39) ? These are perhaps trivial blemishes, 
but they mar great beauties. 

Tinged with the same autumnal sentiment 
as “Love’s Widowhood” is “A Dialogue at 
Fiesole ”—a piece of blank verse, chequered 
with playful fancy and pave thought as with 
sun and shadow, and relieved with sweet and 
simple lyric interludes, more than one of 
which Suckling or Carow might have been 
glad to claim as his own. But, indeed, the 
September mood runs through many of the 
poems, and its prevalence is a little curious. 
Days come to all men—to poets, perhaps, more 
often than others—when one’s very heart 
appears to have pown pey, and the soul is 
depressed with the burthen of its pre-natal 
immort^ity; but if Mr. Austin suspeots that 
his genius hu begun to show signs of the sere 
and yellow loaf, his misgiving is certainly not 
confirmed by these pages. On the contrary, 
what strikes me as the most telling, the most 
vividly poetic and artistically-finished thing 
in the whole volume is the ballad entitled, 
“ In the Month when sings the Cuckoo.!’ It 
is a very revel of colour and sound, of human 
passion, and of the sensuous magic of the 
sylvan world. 

" The popinjay mates and the lapwing woes; 

T , . . Cuckoo! 

In the lane is a footstep. I wonder whose P 

„ . , Cuckoo, cuckoo! 

How sweet are low whispers! and sweet, so 
sweet. 

When the warm hands touch and the shy lips 
moot. 

And sornl and woodruff are round out feet. 

In the month when sings the cuckoo ! ” 

The conception is worked out in fine dramatic 
form; the music of the verso is irresistible. 

“ O, to Ho once more in the long fresh 

And dream of the sounds and the scents ttat pass; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo! 

To savour the woodbine, surmise the dove. 

With no roof save the far-off sky above. 

And a curtain of kisses round couch of love. 
While distantly called the cuckoo. 

*' now I slept, I should sleep to wake 
To the sleepless pang and the dreamless ache. 

To the wild babo blossom witiiin my heart 
xo the darkening terror and swelling smart. 

To the searching look and the words apart. 

And the hint of tho tell-tale cnckTO.” 

The pity of it, one thinks; but the poet in 
hi8_ dramatic mood has no cue for pity. 
Maiden frailty is no concern of bis. He is at 
one with the joyous cuckoo, with tho ever 
youthful world, with the seething sap and the 
hot human blood, with the physical impulses 
of the irresponsible season. His but to fill the 
stage with tho revelry and irony of nature. 

Tho kino aro nnmilkod, and tho cream unchurned, 

Cackoo ’ 

Tho pillow unpreJBBod, and tho qoilt unturned 
„ Cuckoo, cuckoo! 

Twas easy to gibe at a beldame’s fear 

For tte quick brief blush and tho sidelong tear: 

But it maids will gad in tho youth of tho year. 
They ihould hood what says tho cuckoo.” 
Cold comfort! And thus to the mocking 
refrain of the cuckoo we reach, through the 
old familiar stages, tho tragic close of that 
love which loves not wisely, but too well; 

“ There are marks in tho meadow laid up for hay, 

A X .t. . A . . Cuckoo! ’ 

And the tread of a foot where no foot shoul 
stray; 

_, , , , ,, . Cackoo, cuckoo! 

^0 banke of tho pool are broken down 

Where the water is quiet and deep and brown 
Need the rest be told ? Here, if any when 
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we have the glamour of inspiration. The 
incident is as old as society; but, take up the 
book, and in each stanza you v^l find that 
hall-mark of genius—the unexpected and the 
inevitable. 

I have left myself no space to dwell on 
several other poems of which special note had 
been taken; but I have written to little 
purpose if I have not already indicated in 
sufliciont measure tho high quality of Mr. 
Austm’s new volume. If I cannot think 
that it will materially add to, I am convinced 
it cannot detract from, tho reputation of tho 
author of Prince Lucifer— koSl t^t assuredly 
is no meagre praise. 

■WlLUtAK CaNTOB. 


Two Centuries of Irish JETMtory—1691-1870. 

With Introduction by James Bryce. (Eegan 

Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

WxEK it merely for the sake of Mr. Bryce’s 
brief but admirable prefatory remarks on the 
value of history as applied to politics, I 
should be tempted to regard this volume, 
edited with extreme care by Mr. Barry 
O’Brien, as by far the most important history 
of Ireland which the Home Buie agitation 
has as yet called into being. Few persons, 
indeed, are so well qualified as is Mr. Bryoo 
to determine the exact limits of history as 
applied to practical jpolitics. And at this 
time especially, when history is being appealed 
to as the touchstone of political systems, his 
remarks possess a peculiar value. 

History, Mr. Bryce reminds us, does not 
repeat itself. Situations and conjunctions of 
|)henomena do, indeed, recur again and again, 
similar in all appearance to one another, but 
under circumstances so entirely different as 
to render it impossible to argue with any 
degree of confidence from tho one to the 
other. The real value of history to tho 
statesman does not consist in furnis^g him 
with 0 set of ^neral maxima or recipes 
capable of being directly applied to the solu¬ 
tion of any political problem, but in supplying 
him with the material or data necessary for a 
thorough comprehension of the problem itself. 

to the proper policy to be pursued, or tho 
right remedies to be adopted in any particular 
case, there will always remain ample room 
for difference of opinion. Home Buie, if I 
may thus point my remark, may, as a satis¬ 
factory solutton of tho Irish problem, still 
remain a disputed question; but having 
mastered the facts of Irish history, we 
become more diffident and more charitable than 
perhaps wo are at present, bo^in judging the 
Irish people and in condemning one another’s 
conclusionB. 

With this object in view it was wisely 
resolved to limit the scope of the book 
to the last two centuries, beginning with the 
treaty of Limerick in 1691, and concluding 
with the Land Act of 1870 and the formation 
of the Home Buie Association. For, in the 
present state of Irish historical research, to 
have proceeded farther back would only have 
served to perplex the reader without casting 
any compensating light on the question under 
consideration. Moreover, with the surrender 
of Limerick, and the departure of Sorsficld 
and his swordmen, wo enter upon an 
entirely new epoch in Irish history. The 
problem which for centuries had per- 
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plexed the brains of English statesmen 
had at last, to all appearance, been solred; 
Colonised by Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
Ireland seemed at last to hare ceased to be 
Ireland and to have realised the dream of 
another England beyond the seas. For a 
hundred years, at any rate, the “English 
Interest” in Ireland was secure. Utterly 
prostrated by the terrible storm that had 
swept their idand, deprived of their lands and 
outlawed on account of their religion, the 
Irish Catholics sank into a state of mere 
serfdom, dependent even for their very exis¬ 
tence on the goodwill of their Protestant 
masters. For them the next centuty was a 
period of unmitigated misery and profound 
degradation, far worse in its moral effects even 
tban the war that had preceded it. It is a 
painful chapter, and one does not wonder 
that it should stUl rankle in the breasts 
of Irishmen. But when Br. Sullivan says 
that one of the great central facts of Irish 
history is that the colonists never wished the 
Catholics to become Protestants, just as in 
earlier times they did not wish them to 
become English, I feel compelled to protest 
against an inference which is as untrue as it 
is ungenerous. English legislation may have 
been mutaken, but to say that it was dis¬ 
honest is an indictment wholly unwarranted 
by history and of a nature too serious to be 
overlooked. The Statute of Kilkenny, the 
reforms of Henry Vlll. and St. Leger, the 
plantation schemes of Elizabeth and James I., 
the transportations and transplantations of 
Cromwell, just as much as the Penal Code and 
the Act of Union itself, were all directed to 
one point—the assimilation of Ireland in 
customs, laws, and religion to England. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the evident 
sincerity of^ the English Government and the 
good intentions of English statesmen in this 
respect, unless, indeed, it be the complete 
failure of their efforts. To reduce Ireland to 
“civility and good government” is the 
burden of every State document from the 
days of Henry VIII. down to the last 
Coercion Act.' To maintain the opposite and 
to assort that “ landgrabbing,” in one form or 
another, has always been the mainspring of 
English legislation is wilfully to distort 
history. 

Passing from this point, but still confining 
our attention to the Catholic peasantry, I 
could have wished that Dr. Sigerson, to 
whom has been allotted the period from 
the establishment of legislative iade- 
Mndenco to the Act of Union, bad 
devoted greater space than he has done to a 
consideration of the tithe question. To over¬ 
look this point, or, rather, not sufficiently to 
emphasise it, is to overlook one of the most 
potent factors in recent Irish agitation. That 
agitation, whatever outward shape it may 
assume, is essentially a social revolution. 
And there is, in my opinion, no part of 
Grattan’s political career that reflects greater 
credit on him as a man, and more clearly 
reveals his prescience as a statesman, than his 
attempt to secure an equitable modification of 
the tithe system, and to relieve the Catholic 
peasantry from a burden as iniquitous as it 
was grievous. The rejection of his plan (one 
of the gravest indictments that can be brought 
a^mst the Irish Parliament) was attended 
with the most disastrous consequences; for it 


not only paved the way for rebellion and 
rendered possible the Act of Union, but 
developed an agrarian agitation in opposition 
to which all remedial legislation seems utterly 
futile. 

Englishmen wonder why, after fifty years’ 
concessions. Irishmen are not more loyal than 
they are. But men do not gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles. Nevertheless, no 
one can read this book without feeling that 
some progress has been made, and that Ireland 
to-day is a happier country than ever it was 
before. Nay, could we see dispassionately, 
we might even recognise in the agitation of 
the hour cause for rejoicing; for agitation, 
though more dangerous to the ruling class, is 
infinitely more preferable than apathy and 
death. Humanly speaking, it was to O’Connell 
more than to any other cause that the great 
awakening of the Irish people from the 
degradation and apathy in which they had 
been steeped for more than a century was 
due. Protestant statesmen, like Grattan, 
had laboured much and done something to 
alleviate the lot of their Catholic feUow- 
subjects. Liberty of conscience had been 
conceded to them, and a certain amount of 
political power. The Emancipation Act of 
1793 was, as FitzGibbon and Duigenan recog¬ 
nised and deplored, pregnant with the promise 
of future concessions. Bat the great mass of 
the people had looked on apathetically. They 
had declined to raise even the feeblest protest 
against the Act of Union, hating equally, as 
Lord Cornwallis said, both the Government 
and the Opposition. Each election as it came 
round saw them driven to the poll to vote 
for their landlords with as much indiffer¬ 
ence to the issues at stake as if they 
had been more beasts of the field. It was 
O’Connell that first roused them from their 
lethargy, and taught them self-reliance. 
This was his great work—the formation of 
a healthy national eentiment. His strength, 
as Br. Bridges truly says, lay in this—that 
“his faith in the national life of Ireland 
never failed.” His mission was to create a 
nation, igabst the iniquitous toleration of 
the Orange Society ho never ceased to protest 
with impetuous violence; but he never con¬ 
founded Protestants with Orangemen. His 
one object was Ireland. 

“Ho does not,” says an intelligent French 
observer, quoted by Dr. Bridges, “ pretend to 
know anything beyond Ireland. He lends an 
eloquent voice to the sentiments, the passions, 
even the prejudices, of six millions of men. 
Hence his extreme popularity; hence also his 
numerous contradictions and inconsistencies. 
But his contradictions are natural, his incon¬ 
sistencies patriotic. . . . O’Connell is of the 
people. He is a glass in which Ireland may 
see herself completely reflected, or rather he is 
Ireland himself.” 

The disfranchisement of tbo forty-shilling 
freeholders was a terrible catastrophe. But 
the movement originated by O’Connell did 
not die with him; and what Ireland lost in 
his days she has more than recovered by the 
Ballot Act of 1872 and the Beform Act of 
1884. There is much in Irish agitation that 
is intensely distasteful, but it is only just to 
remember that it was the only resource left 
to those who shrunk from conspiracy or 
despaired of insurrection. 

Turning for a moment or two from the 
governed to the governing class, it is easy toj 


sec that England’s chief faults have through* 
out been those of ignorance and heedlessness. 
Ever since the day when the Treaty of 
Limerick humbled the native population in 
the dust, England has been content to maintain 
her authority in the island by means of a 
dominant caste. But of all the possible 
modes of governing a dependency, this, as 
Mr. Bryce remarks, seems to be about the 
worst: 

“ The operation of natural forces is interfered 
with, b^use revolution, the natural remedy in 
exteemo cases of misgovemment, is prevented 
by the power of the superior country. The 
sumrior country remains ignorant of the facts 
and insensible of her responsibility. The 
dominant caste ceases to have patriotism, be¬ 
cause it looks to the superior country for 
support and remainB alien ated from the mass 
of its fellow-subjects. It has even an interest 
in checking any progress which may threaten 
its own ascendency.” 

This is, indeed, just what happened in Ireland. 
Unable to conteol the great popular uprising 
bom of French revolutionary ideas, profoundly 
contemptuous of all pretensions at national life 
apart from England, and sinoerely afraid of 
their own position, FitzGibbon and the 
“ CaiUe faction,” as they were called, appealed 
to England and suppressed a movement which, 
properly directed, would have culminated in a 
peaceable and bloodless revolution. On this 
point no one could have expressed himself 
with greater emphasis than did Lord Corn¬ 
wallis. 

“Those,” ho wrote to his friend Major-General 
Boss, “ who are called ptindpal persons here 
are men who have been raised into oousequenoe 
only by having the entire disposal of the 
patronage of the Crown in return for their 
undertaking the management of the country, 
because the Lords-Iieutenant were too idle or 
too incapable to manage it themselves. They 
are detested by everybody but their immediate 
followers, and have no influence but what is 
founded on the grossest oorruption.” 

The same thing is observable subsequent to 
the Union, and simply because the Union was 
not as Cornwallis desued to make it—a union 
between the two nations—but merely a union 
between England on the one hand and the 
Protestant ascendency on the other. Instead 
of paving the way for peace and prosperity, as 
Unionist writers fondly hoped it would, the 
Act of Union only gave a fresh lease of power 
to the old Castle oligarchy. The evil con¬ 
sequences of this dual form of government 
are well described by Mr. Bryce : 

“ Had England,” ho says, “ loft administration 
and legislation entirely in the hands of the 
Ascendency, excluding them from the legi^- 
ture of Britain, the administration would pro¬ 
bably have been no worse, and a spirit of Irish 
patriotism, a sense of responsibility to the mass 
of the iiffiabitants and dread of their dis¬ 
pleasure, such as seemed to be growing up in 
the last half of the preceding century, might 
have arisen to weld the Anglo-Iririi and the 
native Irish into one people. It was the com¬ 
bination of dependency government with the 
government of a denationalised caste that 
proved so fatal during the first seventy years of 
this century, as daring the first eighty of the 
century preceding.” 

The remarks I have ventured to make have 
been chiefly suggested by Mr. Bryce’s thought¬ 
ful introduction. Of the book itself it is 
sufficient to say that, though there are points 
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in it quite open to dispute from en historical 
standpoint, it is nevertheless remarkable for 
the correctness of its facts and the impar¬ 
tiality of its judgments. Hr. O’Brien has 
carefully selected his writers, and their names 
are eminently calculated to obtain for it a 
respactful and attentive perusal from men of 
all shades of opinion. 

B. DuiiLOF. 


Stephen Hithp. By George Smith. (John 

Hurray.) 

In a miserable little Indian stream, a mere 
HuUtth at ordinary times, but swollen on the 
oocaaion by a sudden freshet, there perished 
five and twenty years ago, in darkness and 
without a soul at hand to md, a very remark¬ 
able man. This was Stephen Hislop, pioneer 
missionary in Central India, the narrative of 
whose life and labours is now before us in Dr. 
Smith’s most interesting memoir. 

Bom in 1817 at Duns, in Berwickshire, he 
left school (where he came, out first in mathe¬ 
matics and classios) at the age of seventeen, 
for the University of Edinburgh, where he 
gr^uated with the highest honours in moral 
philosophy and Hebrew; and after attend- 
ug a course of divinity at Glasgow, and 
working for a few years as a tutor, he was 
sent out to India at the close of 1(44 by the 
foreign missions oommittee of the Free Church 
of Scotland as their first missionary at Nagpur. 
There he laboured unceasingly for nearly 
nineteen years, with the exception of sick 
leave home in 1859-60, until his tragic death 
brought his useful and active career to an 
abrupt and untimely end; and during this 
time he did so much, and of such a varied 
nature, that it is impossible to give more than 
a mere sketch of what he accomplished. 
Besides his labours as a devoted and successful 
missionary, he worked all the time at the 
geology, philology, botany, zoology, and 
archaeology of the Central Provinces, and to 
such good purpose that he became widely 
known in the world of science. 

His missionary work Ijiog chiefly among 
the Harathas of the province to which he had 
been sent, his first care, from the moment he 
set foot in Bombay, was to master their 
language, a preliminary difficulty that his 
characteristic energy overcame so rapidly that 
he was soon enabled to open a native school 
in the city of Nagpur. While his study of 
Haratbi was progressing, he established a 
mission and school at Eampti for the Madras 
troops stationed there; and, although he never 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of either 
Telugu or Tamil to preach to the soldiers in 
their own language, he preached through an 
interpreter so effectively that he soon made 
numerous converts, ffis work among the 
Harathas was always attended with marked 
success. This was partly due to his own 
personal eharaoter—a singular mixture of 
gentleness and energy, kin^ess and firmness; 
partly to his patience, and the unwearied 
attention he could devote to any subject he 
had in hand; partly to his absolute mastery 
of the language; and greatly to his rich stores 
of sdentifio and general knowledge, by whioh 
he was enabled first to interest and attract, 
and then to guide the minds of his hearers. 
His influence over the natives was most ex¬ 


t'aordinary, and they repaid his efforts for 
them by the gieatett affection and admira¬ 
tion. 

In geology Hr. Hislop’s name ranks very 
high, his work in this direction being only 
second in importance to that of his regular 
calling; while in botanical and zoological 
research ho was scarcely less persevering and 
successful. He made a special study of the 
tertiary and mesozuc strata of the Central 
Provinces, and enriched the Bombay and 
Bengal Asiatic Societies and the Geological 
Society, not only with numerous papers for 
' their Trmtactvm*, but also with magnificent 
collections of fossils for their museums. He 
had the enviable fortune of discovering the 
valuable coal beds of the Nagpur district, and 
of being the first to construct a geological 
map of the country—a work only accomplished 
after great labour and perseverance. He 
likewise made a careful study of the various 
soils of the province, and was thus enabled 
to render much assistance to the government 
when making the land settlement. 

Hr. Hislop’s contributions to philology 
were also most important. He was the first 
to reduce to writing the Gond language, 
which he studied with his usual energy at all 
spare moments, and for a grammar of which 
he was collecting materials at the time that 
he was so suddenly snatched away. He went 
much among the Gonds, and made careful 
notes of their manners and customs, traditions, 
songs, and art; many of whioh are given at 
length iu the chapter of Dr. Smith’s excellent 
memoir devoted to this primitive people. 
He also made a special study of the archae¬ 
ology of the country; and it was, in fact, 
while on an expedition to investigate the 
stone-circles and mounds of the Nagpur 
district that he met with his untimely death. 
Neither should his services in another direc¬ 
tion be forgotten; as it was greatly owing to 
his representations to influential friends at 
Crictttta that the unsatisfactory condition of 
civil affairs at Nagpur was superseded by the 
advent of Sir BieWd Temple, whose vigorous 
administration soon put matters to rights in 
the Central Provinces. 

At Christmas, 1862, the Bishop of Calcutta, 
who was on a tour of inspection through his 
diocese, and had reached Jabalpur, came on 
to Nagpur at the invitation of his old pupil, 
the Chief Commissioner, to visit him at his 
seat of government, and consecrate the beauti¬ 
ful new church just completed at Sitabaldi. 
The Free Church missionary and the Anglican 
prelate then mtt for the first and only time; 
and those who were present on the occasion 
well remember the interest shown by the 
bishop in tie work of his fellow labourer, 
and their visit to his sohooh. Both met their 
deaths in the same terrible way; but the first 
was more fortunate than the other, as his 
remains were found and suitably interred at 
Nagpur, while those of the lamented Dr. 
Cotton were never recovered from the swollen 
Ganges. 

A quarter of a century has elapsed since 
the fatal watms of the Hrishna closed over 
Hr. Hislop’s head; ^ and, although many 
may be inclined to think that his biography 
has been too long delayed, none can regret 
that the work has been performed by such 
able hand). 

H. BziznET. 


MEW MOVBLS. 

Mastert of the World. By Hary A. H. 

Hoppus. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Chance or Fate? By Alice H. O’Hanlon. 

In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Strange Meuage. By Dora Bussell. In 

3 vols. (Sampson Bow.) 

John NewhoWt Ordeal, B^ T. A. Pinkerton. 

In 2 vols. (SonnenBchefn.) 

Fittgerald the Fenian. By J. D. Hsginn. 

In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Clement Ker. By George Fleming. (Bristol: 

Arrowsmith.) 

Douit. By J. S. Little. (Spencer Blackett.) 

Tub classical novel is a kind of Loadstone 
Bock. Bomote, little sought, and generally 
rather damaging to the s^er when found, 
we do not know that the great advance in 
minute archaeological knowledge since the 
example of it in England was set (almost, if 
not quite, for the first time) by Lockhari’s 
Valmnue has lessened any of the aiffionlties of 
the adventure. It has certainly increased 
one of them—^the danger of overloading the 
narrative with local colour. Hrs. Harks, or 
Hiss Hoppus—-for the title-page provide a 
choice—^has chosen the most difficult way; for 
she has indulged in a minuteness of detail 
which would do credit or discredit to the 
industrious Herr Ebers himself, who may 
have possibly suggested it. It is fair to say, 
however, that Maetere of the World is a 
vigorous attempt at the probably impossible- 
much more vigorous, for instenoe, than the 
last book of the kind—the Nea’ra of a year 
or two ago—that we remember. The time 
selected is that of the “ Calvus Nero ” in his 
last dajs of bloodthirsty delirium, and the 
ehief interest centres round the doomed house 
of the Pisos. The opening scene in the 
grotto of Pausilypum has a movement and 
business-like conduct which is very fairly 
maintained throughout; and even the his¬ 
torical foreknowl^ge of the actual catas¬ 
trophe does not prevent the final chapters 
from keeping np a distinct interest in the 
question whether Domitian’s fears or his fate 
will get the better. The inevitable Christian 
episode is also managed well; and the Greek 
slave Chione is a capital tragic heroine (not 
in the very least like Bulwer’s), well con¬ 
trasted with the Boman Domitia. Every 
now and then, of course, the arohaeologiou 
maut gets aboon the narrative meal. *‘l 
took you back to my pulvinar,” strikes us, 
we confess, as slightly ludicrous. Why not 
“ He passed his manus over his heated frons,” 
or “ Come to my brachia, yon hMcioulus of 
deliciae ” ? This kind of llaoaronio writing 
ends in the jargon of the Limousin scholar. 
Nor can we conceive why Hrs. Harks has 
joined the ranks of the strange persons who 
write “Vergil.” “Vergilius,’’ of course, 
everyone may write if he chooses; _ but 
“Vergil” is neither fish nor flesh,neither 
Latin nor English—a mere piece of bastard 
pedantry whioh a fourth-form usher at Soli 
might, mutatie mutandie, hare been proud oL 
These things, however, will get themselves 
done in your classical novel; and it is H» 
Harks’s great merit that they nevw quite 
spoil the ouirent of her story or the liveliness 
of her characters. To find a better book of 
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the kind (for Mmriw the Epicwtan does not 
compete) we must go back to Mypaiia, which 
certainly is a good deal better. 

NoTels hare now become multiplied to such 
an extent that, like plays in the later days of 
the French eighteenth century, they almost 
necessarily, except in the hands of a writer of 
positive genius, reconstruct, puzzle-fashion, 
vary mu^ the same patterns out of very 
much the same pieces. There is, however, 
quite sufficient novelty about If iss O’Ssnlon’s 
Chance or Fate f so far as story goes, while 
the descriptions of two different parts of the 
world—^the West of Ireland and the West 
Indies—are of quite unusual vividness. The 
relations of Kathleen Errington with her 
rather disreputable old father (to have called 
him old to his face would have been the 
fittest punishment for his numerous sins) are 
not very novel. The beginning suggests rather 
old tracks; but things improve considerably 
as the story goes on. Its central point—^the 
blowing out to sea in a small yacht of two 
girls—is managed without too great improb¬ 
ability on the one hand, or too close copying 
of newspapers on the other, and gives good 
interest of mere incident. The "moral” 
interest turns on a different matter—the 
faithlessness of Kathleen’s older sister Elaine 
to a.virtuous lover, and her taking up with 
a much lower kind of person. Altogether 
there is good matter in Chance or Fate? 
with plenty of complications not noticed jet, 
and everything well suited to assist the novel 
reader in "serenely arriving,” as the poet 
says, at the end of the third volume; and 
what can readers ask for more in an oi dinary 
way than that ? 

The virtues of what is, we believe, called 
in commercial English a "level sample” 
usually belong to Hiss Dora Bussell’s books. 
If they are not often above themselves, they 
are still less often below; and this is no 
small merit. For our own private relaxation 
and delight we do not know that we should 
resort to them; but that is no argument in 
their disfavour. The manners in A Strange 
Meteage sometimes strike us as a little want¬ 
ing in repose; and tbo constant repetition of 
" laughed Leonora,” " scoffed Lady Bab,” 
and BO forth, is a little trjing, not only as it 
reminds one of those about h&s. Hominy, but 
as it is in itself sm irritating mannerism. 
But these are not the things for which Miss 
Bussell’s readers go to her or avoid her. 
They go to her for a thick and slab mixture 
tqssM up by no means without art, of bigamy 
or preparations for bigamy, of suspected 
murder, of accidents, of Woic forgiveness or 
fiendish punishment of enemies—in short, for 
a good bustle of tbo melodramatic kind. We 
hardly remember an instance in which Miss 
Bussell has disappointed her patrons—cer¬ 
tainly she has not here. 

There is a certain amount of devemess in 
John Uetohold'e Ordeal, but it is marred by 
many errors. The general idea of the love 
imbroglios between John Hewbold (son of a 
rather nnclerical archdeacon and supposed 
heir of a rich brewer and money-lender). Lady 
EmBy Felsing (daughter of a ruined peer), 
Juliet Leigh (an heiress of more than mil¬ 
lionaire attractions), Linda Kewbold (John’s 
sister), and other persons, is not amiss, and 
some of Mr. Pinkerton’s smartnesses come off. 


Unfortunately some do not. " Just so might 
a well-practised peltast annoy and perhaps 
overcome a person armed with the most im¬ 
proved revolver, and quite convinced that 
slinging was out of date,” appears a hopeless 
enigma till it suddenly occurs that Mr. 
Pinkerton possesses a private dictionary with 
entries in this form—" Psit, o. : To throw, 
hurl, sling; Peltast, ». : One who pelts.” 
The parson-and-lawn-tennis scenes suggest a 
following rather faithful than wise of Mr. 
Anthony Trollope and Mrs. Oliphant; and Lady 
Emily has such carious resemblances to, and at 
the same time such curious differences from, 
the Lady Emily (her of Marriage'^ that Mr. 
Pinkerton probably has not read Miss Ferrier. 
Biscoe the brewer is one of the laboured 
caricatures for which Dickens is only partially 
and indirectly responsible. Altogether John 
NtwhoU't Ordecd (is it too bad to suggest 
that even the title is rather dangerously 
reminiscent ?) is not an incompetent ^ok, but 
one which can hardly be called good. The 
author must "jock” less, or more easily, 
must talk less about his characters, or better, 
must remember less about other authors or to 
more purpose, before he can be fully com¬ 
mended. 

Fxitgtrald the Fenian bears no record of 
previous work on the title-page, and there is 
an unsophisticated air about the writing of it 
which more positively speaks it a first book. 
It is not by any means to be harshly spoken 
of, though the author has a good deal to 
learn. Despite its promising or threatening 
title, it wiU, as a political novel, probably 
pleaso neither party in the great battle. 
For Mr. Maginn, while tender to Fenians, a 
protester against evictions, and not unfavour¬ 
able to Home Buie in its earlier form, is dead 
against not only dynamite but Land League 
methods generally—thus being a kind of 
Laodicean. On the other hand, those whom 
the introduction cf any politics in a novel 
bores will find a great deid too much of them 
here. It is an honest book, however; and 
more than one of the characters, though drawn 
by an unpractised hand, is not unlifelike 
But it is very ill-printed. "Louisa” is a 
pretty name, but " Lousia ” is not; and any 
schoolboy will assure Mr. Maginn that " de¬ 
lectus ” is by no means " dilectus.” 

It would appear that the public is experi* 
encing, in the opinion of its caterers, the usual 
results of dram-drinking, for Messrs. Arrow- 
smith have started a series of two-shilling 
" shockers ” ("equal to more than three small 
bottles”). We do not think much of 
Clement Ker. That person, who was a 
baronet and, of course, a villain, bad two 
cousins to whom he was rather kind, and 
who regarded him with virtuous abhor¬ 
rence. He was apt to lose his temper 
when tenants came and asked for remissions 
of rent and loans of money after luncheon— 
which is, indeed, a trial to poor humanity. 
He had a wife whom one of the cousins loved, 
and who loved one of the cousins. He had 
a " mire ” in the Dartmoor sense on his 
estate, in which one of his ancestors had 
buried a murdered brother, and which nearly 
drowned one of the cousins; and in his 
mansion he had a Thing, which is very im¬ 
perfectly described. All these are crimes, no 
doubt; but the more tangible offences which 


made Sir Clement Ker justly reprobated b7 
the county are left very much in their nativO 
shadow. He was finished off, of course— 
whether by the Thing or not non conetat ; and 
one of the cousins had a stiff back for thirty 
years afterwards from having eavesdropped 
too long in a cramped posture. 

Mr. Little’s " dreadful ” is a single dose, and 
rather a weak one. To suspect your wife and 
your friend, to sulk with both instead of 
having it out, and then to discover what Mr. 
Crosley discovered, must bo rather humiliating; 
but it is not very interesting to read about. 
Besides, the tragic conclusion of the story is 
out of place; and an innocent, ladylike Mary 
Crosley would hardly have winked at such an 
entanglement, even though it were not tech¬ 
nically immoral, between her guest and her 
maid as that which caused the ^uble, if she 
had been not only as innocent but as ladylike 
as Mr. Little represents her. 

Gboboe Saihtsbubt. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

The Last Voyage in the “ Sunbeam.” By the 
late Lady Brassey. Dlustrated by B. T. 
Pritchett, and from Photog^raphs. (Longmans.) 
The personal interest that attaches to this 
volume causes it to be rather sad reading. The 
melancholy close overshadows it from the first; 
and the brief jottings from the invalid’s diary 
seem to be tinged with a presentiment. The 
early chapters relating to India are par- 
ticnlarly meagre, though even here we find 
some of those bright descriptions of scenery 
and native life which made the original Voyage 
of the “Sunbeam” so deservedly popiuar. 
When Borneo is reached, the pen seems to be 
brightened by the novelty of the surroundings; 
and the circumnavigation of the Australian 
colonies reveals Lady Brassey’s active sym¬ 
pathy with the people and the country, in the 
face of increasing ill-health. After this. Lord 
Brassey takes up the task, and records in plain, 
sailor-like language the incidents of the run 
home. The book is embellished by a large 
number of illustrations. Many of these are in 
the best style of English wood-engraving; but 
we do not greatly care for the full-page plates, 
printed in monotone at Nuremberg. 

Powder, Spur, and Spear: a Sporting Medley. 
By J. Moray Brown. (Chapman & H^) Books 
oi Indian sport generally resemble eacm other 
as one oak-leaf does its neighbour. They are 
sure to hold panther and tiger-shooting stories, 
pigsticking and regiment^ races, with many 
recitals of " first spear ” and shells and 
bullets fired into "the brate”in vain. Mr. 
Brown, feeling, perhaps, that readers are now 
tolerably tired of these, the ordinary amuse¬ 
ments of all Indian cantonments, has diversi¬ 
fied his book with chapters on rabbit shooting 
and salmon fishing at home. " The Spectre 
Stag of Yizamah " is perhaps his best chapter, 
for it contains a well-written account of 
Kashmir scenery, and nothing is shot, the 
mighty stag escaping seemingly as if an animal 
of enchantment. Curionsly enough the stalkers 
on many a Scotch moor can teU the some tales 
of phantom stages with enormous spread of 
antlers as does the shikari on the heights above 
the Jhelum. Mr. Brown’s book will amuse an 
idle man for half-an-honr, but even he soon 
grows tired of spearing inneoent bears. Books 
of Oriental sport shomd contain more natural 
history and less butchery. A manual of Indian 
sports, written on the lines of St. John’s ad¬ 
mirable books on Scottish sport, with a deep 
sympathy for the curious habits of the creatures 
shot, is yet to seek; but such a book would at 
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onoe ooomtand a large sale and bring its writer 
fame. It will be said that few men have 
leisure for making observations on Indian 
natural history; to which it may be fairly re¬ 
plied, “Then why write on it, and yet give the 
reader little but shooting and spearing?” 
Mr. Brown should have asked a classical friend 
to revise his proofs. In pun's naluribua at 
p. 2 does not conciliate a critic; still less 
47) necettiiat non hahtt lex-, and of his 
^glish verses (p. 81) the less said the better. 
But paper, print, binding, and iUustrations m 
Poivaer, Spur, and Spear are alike excellent. 

Scottish Moors and Indian Jungles. By Capt. 
J. T. Xewall. (Hurst & Blackett.) The sport 
which the author enjoyed among tigers, wild 
boars, and bears in Upper Sind affords pleasant 
reminiscences of shooting, but does not call for 
farther remark. No ethnological notices or 
points of natural history, su^ as ordinarily 
diversify such narratives, are appended. The 
deerstalking on the moor of Scaliscro, in Lewis, 
which forms the first half of this book, possesses 
a peculiar interest for valetudinarians. Early 
in life the author was thrown from a horse and 
paralysed in the lower limbs. When many men 
would have sunk under this affliction, and few 
sportsmen wonld have cherished a hope of ever 
again pursuing their favourite recreation, Capt. 
Newall rose imdauntedly to the occasion. He 
devised a kind of palanquin on which he was 
carried by four mrn, and thus was enabled not 
only to catch salmon, but even to stalk and 
shoot deer. Headers who enjoyed the wild 
scenery in which the “Princess of Thule” 
lived may care to have it limned carefully for 
them by Capt. Newall’s pencil, and well 
described by Im pen. There is a g;ood deal of 
amusing; gossip too in the Scotch chapters of 
this book on grouse, woodcock, salmon, and 
other denizens of the moors and rivers of the 
north, and much to delight all lovers of 
Scotland. These remarks show that the 
Scotch half of this book is in our estimation 
preferable to the Indian portion. The sketches 
are characteristic reproductions of scenery, but 
the animals represented in them are on far too 
large a scale. 

A Quids to Trinidad, By J. H. Collens. 
Second edition. (Elliot Stock.) Mr. Collens 
has written an excellent Gnide to a most 
interesting place. Now that the voyage to the 
West Indies is becoming a favourite holiday, 
and the great beauty of the Lesser Antilles is 
better known, there is need of such guidance 
as may be obtained from this book. It not 
only serves as a Guide to Trinidad, but gives 
usMnl information as to what may be done 
from that island as a centre. In addition to 
the hints as to cost and mode of living, there 
is a valuable and interesting account of the 
life and customs of the labouring population, 
which in Trinidad, as in Demerara, includes a 
large proportion of Indian coolies. The public 
institutions and educational work ate dealt 
with in detail, and the topographical and 
economic information is given very judiciously. 
Though the naturalist will not find much m 
this guide to interest him, it is odd to note that 
the author gives a short account of the fish- 
eating habits of certain bats, a discovery com¬ 
municated for the first time to the Linnean 
Society as recently as last December. The 
plate of Trinidad antiquities given at the 
end is interesting, since these show a greater 
l&eness to Central American objects of the 
kind than to any Carib antiquities known 
to us. At all events, they throw some light 
on the relationship of the Arouacos and the 
Ohaimas, the inhabitants of the island at the 
tune of its discovery, who presumably made and 
nsed the objects flg^ured. 

Wb welcome an English translation of 
Baedeker’s Qreeee (Dulau), that has appeared 


in ample time for those who contemplate laying 
a visit to that country during Easter, which is, 
on the whole, the best time of the year for the 
purpose. Within the last few years the conditions 
of travel in Greece have been entirely revolu¬ 
tionised by the introduction of railways. At 
the same time, the attractions to the (uassical 
scholar have been multiplied by the progress of 
excavation, which has revealed an entirely new 
stratum of archaeology, while the policy of re¬ 
taining in situ the objects found compels a visit. 
Some twenty years ago to have been to Greece 
was almost as rare a boast as to have circum¬ 
navigated the globe. Greece now rivals Switzer¬ 
land as the playground of our university tutors 
and our public schoolmasters. It was, there¬ 
fore, incumbent upon Earl Baedeker not to 
delay any longer giving us a translation of bis 
German handbook, which has already passed 
through two editions. The original work was 
mainly compiled by Dr. Lolling, of Athens, 
with the assistance of Dr. Durpfeld for the 
account of Olympia; and the historical sketch 
of Greek art was written by Prof. Kekuld, of 
Bonn, But it is evident that the English 
editor (Mr. J. F. Muirhead) has not only sub¬ 
jected the whole to a careful revision, but has 
adapted it to English needs in the best way, by 
taking counsel of such authorities as Prof. 
Mahaffy, Dr. Sandys, Dr. J. T. Clarke, &c. The 
result is a handbook to the traveller no less 
indispensable than its predecessors, some of 
which, we notice, have reached a tenth and 
twelf^ edition. 

We may also mention that the series of 
“ Guides-Joanne ” (Paris:'Hachette) has now 
extended to Eastern Europe. There lie before 
ns the first part of Etats du Danube et des Bcdkans, 
dealing with Sonthern and Eastern Hungary, 
Dalmatia, Montenegpro, Bosnia, and Herze¬ 
govina ; and also the &st part of Greece, con¬ 
fined to Athens and its neighbourhood. In the 
latter, the most notable feature is the descrip¬ 
tion of the museums, compiled by a member of 
the Ecole d’Atbdnes. 

We have received from Mr. John Murray 
a new edition, being the twenty-first, of his 
Handbook for Holland and Belgium —the two 
countries which have been for centuries the 
favourite resort of little-travelled Englishmen. 
This edition has been revised throughout to 
such an extent as to be almost entirely 
rewritten; and, in particular, a new method 
has been adopted which will, we understand, 
be extended to other handbooks in the series. 
This consists in combining with the index at 
the end some of the features of a directory, so 
that the traveller can obtain the necessary 
information about hotels, means of communica¬ 
tion, & 0 ., in a concentrated form, and at the 
same time, these pages can more easily be kept 
up to date, while the body of the work is left 
untouched. The innovation seems so useful 
that one wonders it had not been thought of 
before. 

Followino the example of the Orient line, 
the P. & O. Company have issued—in the far 
more convenient shape of a pocket-book—a 
guide for travellers to the Mediterranean, the 
East, and Australia. The historical account of 
the undertaking is written by the chairman, 
Mr. Thomas Sutherland, who practically tells 
the story of his own life-work. Mr. Sutherland 
also contribntes an article on the Suez Canal; 
while Egypt is described by Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole, India by Sir Edwin Arnold, China (at 
considerable length) by Sir Thomas Wade, 
Japan by Mr. H. W. Lucy, and Australasia by 
Mr. Hume Nisbet. There are abundant 
illustrations of ships, maps, tables, and blank 
pages for memoranda on the voyag;e; and 
altogether the little volume seems admirably 
suited for its purpose. 


Sir Henry Edwards has recently printed 
for the gratification of his friends an interest¬ 
ing account, under the suggestive title of How 
to Pass the Winter, of the tour in the East 
which he has just taken in company with Sir 
Edward Watkin, who lost his wife last autumn. 
The two travellers traversed 20,000 miles under 
the most comfortable arrangements on ship¬ 
board or in a saloon railway-carriage. They 
combined business with pleasure ; for they in¬ 
spected the works and property, including “ a 
r^ mountain of coal,” of the Assam rauway 
and trading company, and risited the tea 
plantations which are bringing prosperity to 
Ceylon. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Sampson Low announce a volume 
of essays by Dr. Geffcken, entitled The British 
Empire, with a portrait. Among the personages 
specially treated of are the Prince Consort, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr. 
Gladstone. The work has been translated from 
the German, with the author’s co-operation, by 
Mr. S. J. McMullan. 

Messrs. Lonomans have in the press Russia 
in Central Asia, by the Hon. George Curzon, 
M.P., with illustrations and maps. This book 
is a description of a journey made in the . 
autumn of 1883 along the newly completed 
Trans-Caspian railway through the Central 
Asian dominions of the Czar, together with the 
latest information, brought up to date, about 
those regions, and critical essays, dealing with 
the frontier and other political questions. 

Messrs. Blaokie & Son will publish, on 
March 15, the first volume of the Modern Cyclo¬ 
paedia: a BEandy Book of Eeference on all 
Subjects and for all Headers, with numerous 
Illustrations and Maps, edited ^ Dr. Charles 
Annandale, the editor of the “ Imperial Dic¬ 
tionary.” The work will be completed in eight 
volumes, of about 500 pages each, to appear at 
reg^ular intervals of three months. 

A ciiANaB is announced in Mr. Walter Scott’s 
two series of “ Great Writers ” and “ Canter¬ 
bury Poets,” each of which has hitherto 
appeared at the rate of one volume a month. 
The former will be discontinued altogether for 
a while, and then renewed with oontribntions 
from Goldwin Smith, J. A. Symonds, Hichard 
Garnett, Oscar Browning, Frederick Wedmore, 
and Cosmo Monkhouse. The next volume of 
tiie “ Canterbury Poets ” will be a collection of 
American Sonnets, edited by Mr. William Sharp, 
which will be published in May; and hence¬ 
forth the rate of publication will be bi-monthly. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinbnrgh, have 
in the press The Prophecies of haiah, ex¬ 
pounded by Dr. C. von Orelli, of Basel, trans¬ 
lated by Prof. J. S. Banks; A New Commentary 
on Oenesis, by Prof. Franz Delitzsch, vol. ii. 
(completing the work); Mso a tnmdation of 
a new work, by Prof. Delitzsch, entitled Iris — 
this is a colleraon of essays on treatises on 
colours and flowers, and will exhibit the learned 
author in a somewhat new character, showing 
his usual thoroughness of research, but dis¬ 
coursing on these “life-long pet themes,” os 
he calls them, in the style suitM to a popular 
audience.— The Redemption of Man, by Prin¬ 
cipal Simon, Congregational Hall, Edinburgh; 
and The Book of Exodus, by James MacGregor, 
late Professor of Systematic Theology, New 
College, Edinbnrgh (“ Bible Class Handbook ” 
series). 

Two works of fiction by Mr. Stuart Cnmber- 
land, the “ thought-reader,” will be published 
immediately; The Vasty Veep: a Strange Story 
of To-day, by Messrs. Sampson Low; and A 
Fatal Affinity, which also deals with the 
mysterious, by Mr, Spencer Blackett. 
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The Trade of the United Kingdom tvith tJie 
World: a Handbook of Illnstration and Befer- 
enoe, by T. J. Dymes, is annonnced for early 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The Land of Gold and Ivory is the title of a 
new handbook to South Africa which Messrs. 
W. B. Wbittinpbam & Co. have in the press. 
The same pubbshers are issuing a fourth edition 
of Mr. Matbera’s Golden South Afriea and an 
enlarged edition of South Africa as a Health 
Reeort, cowpletiog the thirtieth thousand. 

Mr. Edward Garnstt will issue immediately 
a small Tolnme of stories by Miss Grace 
Black, entitled A Beggar and Other Fantasies. 

Mbssbs. T. Fisher TTitwih will publish next 
week a second and revised edition of Old Ghelsea, 
by Dr. Benjamin Ellis Martin. 

The Chaucer Society has just engraved from 
MS. illuminations the earliest known views of 
the Tower, Billingsgate, London Bridge, and of 
Canterbury, with its Lydgate group of pil- 
g^rims. 

Dr. Leon Keldnsr has half printed for 
the Early-English Text Society his edition 
of the unique Caxton’s Bl anchardyn and 
Eglantyne, Miss Mary Bateson has ready her 
copy of George Ashby's Poems (1463-84) from 
unique MSS. at Cambridge; and Dr. Kellner 
has undertaken to edit the unique MS. of the 
romance of The Three Kings' Sons from the 
Harleian MS. 276. The society hopes to 
complete its issues in both original and extra 
series before June, and then to ask its members 
for advance subscriptions for its 1890 books, 
which ought to be ready in October. It has 
no less than sixteen Parts at press in various 
stages of forwardness. 

Prof. KitLSiNO of Breslau has just issued his 
edition of the Early-English romance of 
Ipomedon in three unique fifteenth-centu^ 
versions: (1) in verse from the Chatham lira. 
8009, in 8390 lines, in 12-line stanzas; (2) in 
couplets from the Harleian MS. 2202, in 2346 
lines; (3) in prose, from the Marquis of Bath’s 
incomi^te t^ngleat MS. 25. There is a long 
introduction of 131 pages, discussing the lin¬ 
guistic and other peculiarities of each version 
of the story, and comparing them with the 
original French of Hue de Botelande. A mass 
of notes and several indexes complete this 
careful edition, which is alt the more wdcome 
since the Chetham and Longleat MS. have not 
before been printed. 

Prof. KoLSiNa has now in the press the 
whole text of his'edition of the Arthour and 
Merlin from the Auchinleck MS., and the 
Douce, Lincoln's Inn, and Percy Folio MSS., 
with an extract of 1500 lines from Lonelich’s 
Merlin at Corpus, Cambridge, a sequel to the 
Gracd, edited by Dr. FurmvalL All ^at is 
left of. Lonelich’s version is 28,000 lines. Prof. 
KVilbing will hereafter edit it for the Early 
English Text Society. 

Mr Eadward Muybridqe, of Philadelphia— 
who had agreed to give a discourse after Easter, 
at the Boj^ Institution, on “ The Science of 
Animal liooomotion in its Belation to Design 
in Art” (illustrated by the zoopraxiscope), a 
subject of great novelty and interest—has 
kindly consented to deliver it on Friday even¬ 
ing, February 22, Dr. Edgar Crookslumk being 
compelled through illness to defer his discourse 
on ‘'Microbes” on that evening as previously 
arranged. 

On Monday next, March 11, Messrs. Sotheby 
will l^gin the sale—which will last altogether 
for eight days—of the extremely interesting 
library got together by Mr. William MansBeld 
Mackenzie, 'W.S., of Edinburgh. In works 
relating to the stage, snch as biographies, 
controversial pamphlets, playbills, portraits, 
&o., this collection is probably unrivalled. But 


Mr. Mackenzie’s enthusiasm was by no means 
confined to dramatic enthusiasm. It was for 
him that Bedford recently bound an extra 
illustrated copy of Andrew Tner’s Bartaloezi, 
with nearly 400 additional plates, and some 
seventy-six autograph letters. He was the 
purchaser the oUier day of Charles Lamb’s 
paper-covered Prince Dorus, which he had 
protected by a loose watered silk cover, and 
enclosed in a drop morocco case. He had 
collected, and had uniformly bound in morocco 
by Biviere—with ths pictorial covers included— 
fifty original editions of Dickens, thirty-nine 
of Thackeray, and fifty-nine of Lever. He also 
possessed the three original editions of Keats ; 
and a long series of Tennyson, including not 
only a large paper copy of the Poems by Ttoo 
Brothers (1827), and the so-called “Cana^” 
reprint of suppressed poems (1862), but also the 
poet’s proof-sheets of Enoch Arden, which was 
apparently first intended to bear the title of 
*' Idylls of the Hearth.” The total number of 
lots in the sale is 2485. 


THE FOBTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

There wilt .be, issued about the end of next 
month a magazine devoted, in the main, to 
Celtic subjects, entitled The Highland Monthly, 
to fill the place of the Celtic Magazine, which 
was discontinued some months ago. It will be 
edited conjointly by Mr. Duncan Campbell, of 
the Northern Chronicle, and by Mr. Alex. 
Macbain, rector of Baining’s School, Inverness. 
The first number will contain the opening 
chapters of a serial tale, entitled ” The Long 
Glen,” illustratiilg the habits and life of a 
former generation of Highlanders. 

The publishers of Stationery and Bookselling 
have m^e arrangements to produce a series of 
papers on the “History of Bookselling and 
PuDlishing” in Great Britain and Ireland 
since the commencement of the trade, but 
more particularly during the latter half of the 
eighteenth and the early half of the present 
centuries. They hope to produce the first por¬ 
tion in the March number. It will deal with 
“Early Bookselling in Edinburgh,” and will 
contain notes, historical and biogntphical, of 
Allan Bamsay, Donaldson, Miller, &11, Creech, 
Ac. 

The profuietors of The Graphic will issue on 
Monday next, March 11, a spec^ number 
devoted to the Parnell Commission, containing 
a great number of engravings reproduced from 
sketches made by Mr. Sidney P. Hi^. 

The March number of the Political Science 
Quarterly will open with an article by Mr. 
H. L. Osgood, upon “Scientific Anarchism,” 
reviewing the theories of Proudhon and show¬ 
ing the aims of American Anarchists. Prof. 
Gustav Cohn, of Gottingen, taking the progres¬ 
sive income taxes of Switzerland as his text, 
indicates the merits and the dangers of this 
democratic scheme of taxation. A Conservative 
Frenchman, M. Ganvain, explains the causes of 
the present crisis iu France and the significance 
of “ Boulangism.” Mr. Bemheim sketches the 
history of the ballot in New York, and argues 
for the Australian system. Prof. 'Woedrow 
Wilson analyses and criticises Bryce’s “ Ameri¬ 
can Commonwealth. ” The Jnne number of the 
same review will contain an article by Prof. 
Sloane, of Princeton, continuing and bring¬ 
ing down to May 1 the “ Beoord of Events ” 
heretofore published in the New Princeton 
BtvUw, 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

We nnderstand that the university of Oxford 
proposes to nominate Prof. Sayce to attend the 
Stockholm congress of OrientRlists as their 
delegate. 


On Sunday next, March 10, Prof. Cheyna 
will deliver the first of his series of Bampton 
lectures, in which it is understood that he will 
continue his exposition of the Psalms. 

In accordance with general expectation, Mr. 
D. 8. Marg^lionth, of New College, has been 
elected to the Landian chair of Arabic at 
Oxford, which has been vacant since the death 
of Dr. Gandell about a year ago. 

In convocation at Oxford next week it will 
be proposed to expend £200, from the univer¬ 
sity chest, on the purchase of books and photo¬ 
graphs for the uchaeological library in the 
university galleries; and also £100, from the 
Craven fund, on the publication of a mono- 

n h on the antiquities of Cyprus by Hr. 

L Hogarth, late Craven fellow. 

There was to be a meeting to-day at 
Oxford, in Wadham College, of those who 
signed the protest against the sacrifice of edu¬ 
cation to examination. The Hon. Auberon 
Herbert is announced to explmn the practical 
measures it is now proposed to take. 

At a meeting held recently at King’s College, 
London, a committee was appointra to invite 
subscriptions for a tesliraonim to Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz, from friends, pupils, and others, “ as 
an expression of the honour and gratitude 
with which they regard bis long and eminent 
services as a scholar, a teacher, and a man of 
letters.” It will be remembered that Dr. 
Schmitz, who is now in bis eigbty-tbiid year, 
met with a grievious accident a few weeks ago 
at Portsmouth, whither be had gone to condnct 
an examination for the University of London. 
The Prince of Wales, to whom Dr. Schmitz 
gave lectures in history m 1839, has given his 
patronage to the proposal, as also have the 
members of the House of Orleans. The 
treasurers of the fund are Dr. William Smith, 
94, Westboume Terrace; and Dr. Wace, 
principal of King’s College. 

We have now received Part II. of the 
Nebraska University Studies, Part I. of which 
we noticed a little while ago. It opmis with a 
chemical paper ^ a lady—“ On the Conveision 
of some of the Homolognes of Benzol-Phenol 
into Primary and Sewndary Amines,” by 
Bachel Lloyd—upon which we can expto** no 
opinion. Then follow “ Some Obs^ations 
upcm the Sentence-Length in English Prose,” 
by ii. A. Sherman, the general editor ot the 

E ublication. This is an attempt to evaluate 
terary style by counting the average number 
of words in the sentences of various authors. 
While admitting that such statistics possess a 
certain interest, we must enter a protest 
against the conclusion that the short sentences 
of Macaulay place him at the head of modem 
writers of Eoglish—or, perhaps, second to 
Bartol! The concluding paper is an elaborate 
examination—extending to sixty-four pages— 
of “ The Sounds and Inflexions of the Cyprian 
Dialect,” mainly based uppn Deecke’s edition 
of the Inscriptions in Coltitz’s “ Sammlung der 
Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften,” Bd. I. 
Heft. I. (188.3). This seems on admirable 
piece of work, and affords a fresh proof of the 
attraction which the study of Gre^ dialects is 
exercising upon the young scholars of 
America. 


OBITUARY 

Mr B. H. Sutton, the well-known second¬ 
hand bookseller of Manchester, died on Sunday 
last at the early age of thirty-seven. He was a 
man of amiable ebaraeter and intelleotnal sym¬ 
pathies. A few days before his death he had 
published a very careful reprint of the first Man¬ 
chester Directory, which was compiled by l^za- 
beth Baffald in 1772, and of which <wy one 
copy is known to have survived. This is now 
in the Manchester Free Library) 
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OBiaiNAL VEB9E. 

SNOWTAUj. 

Ik oottage>home utoii the goise-ipient down 
Blithe children their ruddp hands to see 
The large, soft flakes that fall so silentlr 
And clothe in white the branches bare and brown 
Of beecfli and ohestnnt, and with sparkle crown 
The ancient lych-gate: In the churchyard nigh. 
The bird with warm red breast and mild dark 
eye, 

That heedeth not the Winter’s churlish frown, 
From stone to stone doth flit: in dim and deep 
U>!ces 608 of the whitenlog yews, that spread 
Oaunt, sinewy, sheltering arms above the Dead, 
Bedwing and missel-tmrush the ritent shower 
Of whiteness shun: beneath the boughs some 
sheep. 

The vicar’s scanty flock, affrighted, cower. 

JoHK F. Rolph. 


MAGAZINES AND BE VIEWS. 


The March number of the Archaeological 
Beview begins a third volume with a remaruble 
article by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, entitled “ Becent 
Beeearch in Biblical Archaeology.” While we 
cannot ourselves be converted to the extension 
given to the word “archaeology,” we admit 
none the less readily both the learning and tibe 
skill with which the author maintains his posi¬ 
tion, After giving a singularly clear conspectus 
of the main results reached, from the literary 
side, by historical criticism of the early books 
of the Old Testament, Mr. Jacobs advances the 
claims of “ institutional archaeology ” to throw 
new light upon the ascertained facts. In other 
words, he would apply the method of “sur¬ 
vivals”—of which method, by the way, he 
regards Madennan and not 8ir H. S, Maine as 
the author—to the interpretation of the legends 
and customs preserved in the early history of 
Israel. In England, at any rate, none will be 
disposed to q|aestion the legitimagr and fhiit- 
fnlness of this method, when used to test the 
results of textual and philological criticism; 
but the present writer for one is by no means 
prepared to allow either that this method is a 
trustworthy guide by itself, or that it can 
properly be called “archaeology.” Nothing 
seems to ns grained by thus changing the con¬ 
notation of an established term. Two other 
articles in this number—on “ A Freeh Scottish 
Ashpitel Tale” and on “The Luck of Eden- 
hall’*—help to confirm our conservatism. 


The ExpotBor for March contains three useful 
contributions to Biblical theology—by Dr. 
Bruce on “ Christ and Moses ” (Heb. iii.), by Dr. 
Milligan on the Priesthood of the Church, and by 
Prof. Findlay on the “crowning” of Jesus “for 
death” (Beb. ii. 9). The last-named writer 
inclines to Dr. Bruce’s as against Dr. Davidson’s 
side of the exegetical controversy. Dean Chad¬ 
wick gives a fine psychological characterisation 
of the apostle Peter. Dr. Marcus Dods warmly 
recommends Archdeacon Farrar’s Live* of the 
Father!. The other contributors ore Dr. Curtiss 
(of Chicago), Dr. Cheyne, and Mr, Chase, whose 
parody of Vischer’s and Hamack’s hypothesis 
on the Christian interpolations of the so-called 
Johannine Apocalypse will amuse even Hamaok 
in his ligbtw moments. This style, however, 
will become tedious, it tried too often. 


THE CIVIL CODE OF MONTENEGBO. 

Optti imovineki xakonik za Knjaxevinu Cmu 
Ovru. (Cetinje.) Since July last the new 
Civil Code framed by M. Bogisic has been in 
force in Montenegro. This code, though 
strictly scientific, differs from all others in 
Europe by the striking originality of its sys¬ 
tem both in form and in contents - an origin¬ 
ality t^t is in complete accordance with the 
country to which it applies. The author’s 


great aim has been to avoid that antagonism 
between legal principles and customary rules 
which has to be encountered whenever a 
systematic codification is attempted. Hitherto, 
codifiers have always paid too much attention to 
formal jurisprudence, to the neglect of the popu¬ 
lar elements. M. Bogisio’s desire is that the 
different sources of law should continue to oo- 
°xist after codification, and that they should go 
on developing in mutual harmony. To attain 
this object, or at any rate to approximate to 
it, he has excluded from his code certain sub¬ 
jects which are met with in all others, and he 
has mduded certain subjects not commonly 
found elsewhere. He has constructed hu 
classification in a novel way, and has en¬ 
deavoured to counterbalance to a certain ex¬ 
tent written and customary law. He has 
adopted a simple and lucid style, so as to be 
understood by the people ; and he has framed 
his technical terms on - a new and ratiomd 
system. 

In a French pamphlet* M. Bogisic has him¬ 
self explained the principles and method he has 
followed. Concerning the harmony between 
the code and customary right he says: 

“ Ls codifleateur s’il veut atteiudro ce but, dolt 
avoir tonjonrs les dispositions de la coutume pre¬ 
sentee a son esprit, comma si elles faisaient partie 
integrants de son ceuvre ” (ch. iv.). 

As regards the arrangement of subjects, be de¬ 
mands that this should be done according to 
the natural affinity that exists between the 
different institutions, though this rule admits 
of modification consistent with his own prin¬ 
ciples : 

“ Faire pi£c4der les matl^res qui se recontrent le 
meins fr^quemment dans la vie populaire, de celles 
dent la friquence est plus grande, afln que celles- 
ci conduisent anx autres, menont ausai le leoteur 
du plus Menu au meins conuu . . . faire 
precedes, antant que possible, les dispositions 
geaeralU^es, e’est ii dire abstraites, dcs Elements 
coDcrets” (ch. v.). 

It is matter for regret that this Code, which 
in many respects is interesting both for its 
prindples and for its details, has not yet been 
translated into a language more familiar to the 
jurists of Western Europe than the Serbian, 
the vernacular of Montene«o. 

M. Bogisic is already known in England 
through Reworks of the late Sir H. S. Maine, 
who frequently quotes from him to explain the 
juridical institutions of the Southern Slavs. 
He is a Serb by birth, being a native of Bagnsa 
on the Adriatic. He has studied in Austria, 
(Germany, and France, and is now professor of 
law in the University of Odessa. Quite 
recently he was nominated a corresponding 
member of the Institut de France. 

Iv. Pavlovitch. 


SELECTED FOBEIGN BOOKS. 

OBNBRAl. UTBOATUBB. 

OnonsT, Con^ de. Bzcnition en Turkestan ct aur la 
tronWre Busso-Atahsne. Parte: Plon. 4 U. 
FceiSBDliL, B. Le Bouddhtemo Japonote, Parte: 
Ualwnineave. 6 tr. 

QusiiisK, N. Obassons et donsee des Bretons. 

Parte: Moteonneuve. tolr. . ^ 

Bmaav. Blr P.. Astrophel and Stella; Defence of 
Popsle. Moeb den altesten Aosgabsn m. e. Eln- 
leitons Qb. Sidney's Lebsn n. Werke brsg. v. B. 
Flugnl. BUle: Miemeyer. 6H. 

Wmra. 1.. Die Oster- n. Pasrionsspide bis nun XVI. 
Jahrhnndert. BeitiageznrQesebkhted. deuteeben 
Dramas. Halls: Mimneyer. 10 H. 

HISTORY, LAW, BTO. 

Bbrssiau. H. Handbncb der Urknndoilehie f. 
Deuteohlandu Itolien. 1. Bd. S.Baltte. Leipzig; 
Veit. ItH. 

Oavoub. 0. Konvelles lettrei incites, recueillies et 
publidte par hmCiCe Beit. Turin; Roux. T ir. 


* Qmigiue MoU lur let Trincipet et la Method! 
iuivie dam la Codification du Droit Civil du 
Montenegro. Lettre a un Ami. Par V. Bogisic. 
gtams. p;ditlon. (Paris, 1888 ). 


Dabihok, a. Les oeot seize et.le mioistOre du 1 
Janvier (iseo-isro). Paris; Dentn. 8 tr. M o. 
Bisaix. F. AbbsndlangenzamriiinltrbeaCSvilprJoees. 

Freiburg-L-B.; Hobr. 6 at. 

SOBBi., Albert. Ls qnestiaii d'Orlent au X VIID sii^cle. 
P.^: Plon. Snr. 600 . 

Walcchb, E Theorle der Pressfrelbelt n. der Beleldig- 
nngen. Korlsinhe: Uooklot. 3 U. 60 Pf. 
WaucaiKOBB, H. Le Divoros de NapolOon. Paris; 
Plon. Sfr. 60 0 . 


PHYSICAL SOIBNOB AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Dbbvbb. F. Die PylombUduogen lu vergleiphead- 
auatomtiober ii. entwlcklungsgesohlobtUcher Ba- 
siehung bei Rsdlolarlen u. bet Protteteu aberbaupt. 
Jena: Kteoher. 8 H. 

Haas, H. J. Die geologteohe BodeabofohaSenhrtt 
Sobleswlg-Hoteteins m. besond. Boriiokriebt der 
eiratteobenBUdnsgeninihienOmudzagen. Kiel: 
Ltpsius. SM. 

dar hAuSgsten u. 
Wiener B^ens. 

Monster: Asoheudorff. SM.40Ff. 

MxDRna, Stanislas. OOologle rogtonils delaFtenoe. 
Paris: Dunod. IT fr. 60 o. 

Homnxa, O. Affe u. Urmensob. Moastsr; Asoben- 
doi&. 4 H. 

SOBaBBJiiw, J. N. Selbstsein. DleideelleBegiandune 
Bitti. Weltanschauung. Berlin: Duuoker. 2 M. 
40 Pt. 

SiBtSBUBOxa, B. Htstologisobe Beitiage. II. Htt. 
Ueber das Woobstbnm vegetabUteober ZsUauts. 
Jena: Fteober. 7 M. 

Vbibs, H. de. Intiaoellnlare Pangeneste. Jena: 
Flsober. 4 M. 


Haudkakv. R. Eurzs Besobreibung 
wtobtlgsten TertUroano&lien d. 


PHILOLOGY. BTO. 

HavoBKAKN, H. Hormorkopf Ricnordi. Halle: 

Niemeyer. t M. „ 

Husan, J. Die syntaktiseben Brschelnungen in Be 
Domes Doege. Halle: Niemeyer. 2 M. 

EAYsan, Tb. Ara poetioa d. Horaz Obers. n, erlautert. 

Tobingen: Foes. 1 H. 60 Pf. 

Eoamnssas, B. Ole franzusisohen Ortsuomso. ger- 
mant«nhi.r Abkuoft. t. ThI. Ole Ortlgsttungs- 
namen. Strassbnrg: TrObner. l M. 60 Pi. 

Biirm. S. A. Die Eeiisobrifttexte AsurbanlpaU, 
Eontes V. Assyrlon (688.628 v. Cbr.). s. Hfs. 
Unedirte Briefe, Depesoben, Omentezte n. s. w. 
Leipzig: Pteifler. 18 U. 

Wack, G. Ueb. das Verbiiltnte v. Eunlg Aelfreds 
Deberseizung der Cuni paetoralie eum Original. 
Oolberg: Wamke. l M. to Pf. 

WmcKura, H. Ole EsUsobiifttexte Sorgons. Noeb 
den Paptecabklatopben u. Otiginolen neu brsg. 
Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 48 M. 


COBBESPONDENOE. 

WOEDSWOETH’S “EKCLU8E.” 

St. John’s College, Cambridge: Korcb 4,1889. 
Although I fear the harm is already done, 
I should Uke to enter a pro^t against the title 
under which Wordsworth’s latest ^m has 
been publiriied. Anyone sufficiently interested 
in the poet to have read the preface to the 
*' Excursion ” is aware that Wordsworth chose 
the title “ The Beduse ” for a contemplated 
philosophical poem in three parts, of which the 
second part was to be the “ Excursion.” The 
beautiful and most characteristic poem which 
has been given to the world within the last few 
weeks was designed to be the fret. hook only of 
the /rtf part of the great work. 

Like all the separate books of the “ Excur¬ 
sion ” and of the “ Prelude ” (which latter, it 
will be remembered, was to stand to the 
“ Recluse ” as “ the antechapel ” to “ the body 
of a Gothic church ”), this book has its par¬ 
ticular title, “Home at Qtasmere.” No title 
could be more appropriate or better indicate 
the contents of the poem. When we have 
closed the “Prelude” we have had Words¬ 
worth’s life traced for us up to 

“ that summer under whoso indulgrnt skies 
Upon smooth Qoantock’s airy ridge we roved.” 

“Home at Grasmere” continues the “history 
of a poet’s mind ” through the first months of 
his settling once more under the shadow of his 
native mountains. Nevertheless, by a strange 
act of human perversity, this proper wd 
attractive titie 1^ been tbust into obscurity, 
and the poem has been sent into the world under 
a name which received from its author a quite 
different application. Is it too late to demand 
that in future the title “ The Reduse ” shall be 
left to indicate the vast and never completed 
whole; and the fragment which is the subject 
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of my letter ehell be known to lovers of 
Wordsworth by the name which Wordsworth 
gave it as “ Home at Ghnsmere ’’ ? 

O. C. M. Smith. 


CHAtrCEE’S DE8CEIPTION8 OF MABS, VENUS, 
ANB BIANA. 

Oambrtdee: March 1,1889. 
Chaucer’s deeoriptions of Mars and Yenus 
in‘‘The Knightes Tale” (1183-1190, 1097-1108) 
are well known. For the latter, Dr. Fomivall, 
in his Six-text Edition, p. 26, note 9, refers us 
to Albricns Fhilosophus in Staveren’s Auetores ; 
Mythographid, 1702, vol. ii., p. 903. It occurs 
also in Albrici Philosopm De Deorum 
Imeginibns Libellus, in an edition of the 
Mythographi Latini, Amsterdam, 1681, vol. ii., 
p. 304; cap. v. (“ De Venere ”). As some may 
like to see the passage, I transcribe as much as 
is material: 

“ Pingebetur Venus pnlcherrlma pnella, nuda, et 
In maii natans; et in manu sua dcxtra concham 
marinam tenens idqne gestans; roeisqne candidia 
et lubrls sertum gerebat in capita omatnm, ct 
Colombia circa se volando, comftabatur. . . . 
Hinc et Oupido filius suns alatus et caecns 
assistebat, qui sagitta et arcu, qnos tenebat, 
ApoUinem sagittabat.” 

In chap, iii., at p. 302, there is a description 
of Mars; though Dr. Fumivall does not notice 
it. It is, however, worth looking at, as it 
mentions his chariot, his furious look, and his 
wolf. I quote all that is material: 

“ Erat (uim rjns flgora tanquam hominis 
furibundl, in curm sedens, armatus lotica, et 
caeteiis armis oflensivis et defensivis; qui et 
galeam habebat in capite, et flagellum in manu 
portaup, acdnctoaque mucrone. Outms veio 
ejns ab equls labidis trahi videbatur. Ante ilium 
vero lupus ovem iMitans pingebatur, quia illud 
scOioet animal ab antiqnis gentillbna ipsi Marti 
spedaliter conseoratum est.” 

In chap. viL, at p. 308, there is a description 
of Diana. It has small resemblance to 
Chaucer’s; stall, it mentions her three forms 
(“ The Knightes Tale,” 1435) and her bow; 

*' Diana, quae «t Luna, Proserpina, Hecate 
nuncupatur, ultima inter planetas est, propter 
quod ultima ponttur in nnmero flctomm deorum. 
Ipsa ergo pingebatur in specie unina dominae, 
coma diesolnta, quae aicum tenebat et sagittam. 
Cervos quoqne comutos in venatione l^qui 
videbatur,” &c. 

The moon is here called the last planet, 
because Saturn is taken as the first. Very 
often the reckoning was made in the reverse 
direction. 

Chaucer’s description of Diana refers to 
the stories of Callisto, Areas, Daphne, Actaeon, 
and Atalanta; all of these are from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, viz.—Daphne from book i., 
Callisto and Areas from book ii., Actaeon from 
book iii,, and Atalanta from book viii. Hence, 
too, we gain a confirmation of the suggestion 
that ‘‘ the vale of Qalgopheye,” in 1. 1768 of 
‘‘ The Knightes Tale,” must be Ovid’s ‘‘ Vallis 
OArgaphie ” (Met. iii, 156), because the story 
of Actaeon begins with a reference to this 
valley. Wabtee W. Skeat, 


of 1723, in the hope of finding an advertisement 
of Oythereia, but without success. It seems to 
me, however, that the version in the newspaper 
is less correct than that in Oythereia, and t^t 
it was an entirely unauthorised version, written 
down from what was passing from mou^ to 
mouth in the coffee-houses. 

One other point has just come under my 
notice. It is well known that Curll published 
a version of Pope’s lines in 1727, in an edition 
of the Court Poems ; butit does not seem to have 
been noticed that he published another version 
in 1726. In the Hopetoun library, just sold 
at Messrs, Bothelw’s rooms, there was a copy 
of Court Poems. In Two Farts. By Mr. Pope, 
&o., dated 1726, and published by Curll; and 
the version in that book agreed exactly, I 
believe, with that in Oythereia, whereas the 
version of 1727 contains several variations. 

Q. A. Aitken. 


rOFE ANB ABBISON. 

London: March 8,1889. 

It is true, as your correspondent “P. O.” 
remarks, that books published at the end of the 
year were, and still are, frequently post-dated; 
and it is, therefore, possible that the version of 
Pope’s lines on Addison in Oythereia (1723) may 
after all be earlier than that given in the iSt. 
James's Journal for December 15, 1722; but I 
do not think that this was the case. I have 
looked through most of the contemporary 
newspapers from November 1722 to the end 


THE CLIFF OF THE BEAB AMONG THE 
TEUTONS. 

Berkeley, OaL: Feb. 19, 18 S 9 . 

Permit me once more to summarise the 
views already presented in opposition to Mr. 
Stevenson’s speculations, as he himself terms 
them. 

(1) Two independent conjectures are required, 
one for the ‘‘ Blene” and one for the “Judith," 
in order to obviate the objectionable associa¬ 
tion of neowol and nees. Both conjectures are 
against the authority of the respective 
manuscripts, one, nilSemesse, requires the 
introduction of a new word into the poetical 
vocabulary of Old English, and both are 
rejected by all subsequent enters. If either 
conjecture be overthrown, the difficulty 
reappears as formidable as ever. But what 
womd be said by Greek scholars to an emenda¬ 
tion of Sophocles which required the intro¬ 
duction into his text of a word found only 
once in Ghreek literature, and then in Thucy¬ 
dides P What would be said if the emendation 
were by a notoriously inaccurate scholar, and 
had been quietly ignored in later editions F 

But, supposing both conjectures to stand, 
Mr. Stevenson is still ready to assert—“There 
are, however, several passages where it is 
impossible to thus explain nass, and where it 
is equally impossible to translate it by 
‘ beaffiand.’ ” If this admission must be made 
about nais at all, why not make it in all cases 
alike, and thus eliminate the more than doubt¬ 
ful conjectures P And if no arg;ument is to be 
drawn from the conjectures, why adduce 
them ? 

(2) Mr. Stevenson asks (Acabemy, December 
8): “ Is the w of neowel original or is it 
an insertion F ” I answered (Acabemy, 
January 19) : “ The w of neotool is epenthetic, 
secondary, and inorganic,” and referred to 
Sweet and Sievers as my authorities. Tet 
Mr. Stevenson says m reply (Acabemy, 
January 26): “ I did not reject, lightly or 
otherwise, authorities like Sweet and Sievers.” 
If not, why raise the question about the to of 
neowel, which seemed to imply that their 
exphmation had either been overlooked or 
dm>elievedP The question, and the doubt 
suggested by the question, seemed more 
unaccountable because Mr. Stevenson 
apparently rejected TTppstrom’s theory that the 
to was origin^ 

(3) If, as Mr. Stevenson says, “ Sievers’s 
etymology of n6ol does not account for the 
meaning * abysmal,’ ” Sweet’s Oldest English 
Texts succeeds better with its meaning infimus, 
which I had already adduced in my letter to the 
Acabemy of December 1. If the general 
meaning is thus settled (by this and other 
quotations for the two senses pronus and 
infimus) nothing remains except to discover. 


if possible, how the meaning “dark” grows 
out of these two allied senses. 

(4) Mr. Stevenson says (Academy, December 
8): “ Is it possible that we have a confusion of 
three words here: (1) ni-hald, ‘pronus’; (2) 
niwol, ‘ low, deep ’; (3) nifd, * dondy, dark ’ ? 
But, unless he rejects or ig;nore8 the statements 
of Sweet and Sievers, he must see that he is 
not dealing with three words, but with two— 
his (1) and (2) being virtually identical. 

(5) Again, Mr. Stevenson says (Acabemy, 
Decembw 8): “ If nitool could lie shown to be 
in some oases a confusion with ni/ol," &a, and 
(Acabemy, January 26): “ What I suggested 
was that two independent words, neoiool and 
ni/d, had become confused in meaning through 
their resemblance in form.” But I deny such 
resemblance in form as could lead to confusion. 
If resemblance in form means anything, it 
means similarity of phonetic valne, for I 
{iresume we have passM the stage in which 
similarity of appearance on the written pa^ 
could be employed in an argument of this 
nature. Now I have shown that the to of 
neowol, if it had any phonetic value, had one 
quite distinct from that of the / in nifd. If, 
notwithstanding, Mr. Stevenson or anyone else 
chooses to assume that the phonetic values of 
the two words were sufficiently similar to cause 
confusion, I shall not quarrel with him, for a 
dispute between two merely subjective opinions 
would be both barren and endless. 

I must certainly confess to a little rashness, 
or at least carelessness, in my translation of 
M'cor ; but I beg to express the hope that my 
arguments may not, on this account, bie 
deprived of such weight as they may chance 
to possess. Albebt S. Cook. 


THE VERB “BLAZE.” 


Oxford: March4, U89. 

As Mr. Cotton’s reference to the New English 
Dictionary under this word in last week’s 
Academy has been read by many in the sense 
that this word is omitted from the Dictionary, 
may I be ^rmitted to say that the word is 
fully treated and fully exmained as: “ Blaze 
V. ’ To mark (trees) wi& white by chopping off 
a piece of buk. Also, to indicate (a spat or 
path) by such marks.” Five quotations are 
given, from 1812 downwards, induding one 
from Fraser's Magazine, 1850; “The settlers 
blazed roads through the woods, by chipping 
the bark of the trees.” It is true that no 
quotation is given with a metaphorical use of 
“ blaze the way,” but surely this is so obvious 
as a permanent possibility &at it hardly needs 
notice. At least, consideration of space led to 
our omission of one earlier than 1848, given by 
Bartlett—“ Champollion died in 1832, having 
done little more than blaze out the road to be 
travelled by others.” J. A. H. Mubray. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

MOsdat, March 11, Sp.m. London InatltutiaaMs 
liaae Laws—Ancient and Modem,” hy Dr. B. 
Trier. 

Span. Bocle^of Arts; Cantor Iieatare."The 
Decoration and xUastratian of Books,” IL, by Mr. 
Walter Crane. 

SpjD. ArlstotdlaniE^mposinm," What takes 
place in Volontaiy Action f” by Mesm. B. Boaan- 
qnet, P. D^hne, J. 8. Mann, and A. M. OgUvie. 

8.80 p.m. OeogMhical: “TheTrans-Caspian 
BaUwi^” by the Hon. Q. Oorzan. 

TuasDXV, B^oh 19,8 p.m. BoyallnsUtntion: " Before 
and after Ilarnln—Bv(datian,” VHL, by Prof. O. J. 
Bomanes. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers. 

8 p.m. Metropolitan Bclentlfto Assooiation; 
“ The Ooult of Folkestone,” by Mr. F. ChMiman. 

8 p.m. Colonial Instltote. 

8.80 pjn. Anthn^logical: “ An artificially 
deformed Bltutt from Mallloollo,” by Prof. Flower: 
“Some Ezampleg of Pre-hlstorio Treohlnlngand 
Skull Boring from America,” by Prof. Viator Hors¬ 
ley ; “The use of * Elk’ Teeth for Money in North 
America." by Hr. H. Balfour; “nie Comparative 
Aathropometry of English Jews,” by Messrs. 
Joseph Jacobs and Isidore Spielman. 
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WaonsoAT, llar<di 18.8 p.m. Ulorosoopioal: 

peetinaia, a New Dipterous Inseoti Of 31n 

8p.^ Bodetf of Arte : "Alumiotuui and |ta 
Uannfaotnre bf the DevlUe-Oastner Prooeas, bf 

Mr. W. Anderson. __ 

IHUB8DAT, March 14,3 p.in. Hoyal Instltatlon; *' The 
Venom of Serpents, and Allied Folsone,” IV., bf 
Dr. 8. Martin. 

6 p.m. London Institution: " Algeria and 
Marocco,” by Mr. H. Blaokbum. 

8 p.m. Linnean. _ 

8i>.m. Mathematical: “ Notes on Plane Onrrah 
XV., Inyolntion-Oondltlon of a OnUo and Its Hisr 
ai^ V.,ngure of a Certain Oubio and its Besslant 
by the Prudent; *' The Problem of Duration at 
Plaf," bf Major Maonahon; ‘-Some Beemlts in 
the BUementary Theory of Mnmbers,” bf Mr. CL 
Lendeadorf; ‘’TheOhaiaoteristiosofanA^iimetrle 
Optioal Instrument.” bf Or. J. Lammor. 

8 p.m. Eleotrioal Engineers: Dtsonsalon,*' Some 
Electric Lighting Central Stations in Europe and 
their Lessons,” bf Prof. George Forbes. 

8 p.m. Oymmrodwion: “ The Celt and the 
Pleauntnesa of Nature,” by the Ber. H. Elvet 
Lewis. 

8aop.m. Antignaiise. _ 

FutDAT, March 15, 8 p.m. Philological: “English 


Etymologies,” by Frol Skeat. 

9 p.m. Bo^ Institation: 


_ _ “Beaoon Lights 

and Fog Signals,” by Sir J. N. Douglass. 
SATUBDAT, march 16, 8 p.m. Boy si Institution : “Ex- 
perlmmtal Optics—Polarisaaon, Wave Theory,” 
IV., by Lord Myleigh. 


80IEN0E. 

M. Tullii Citeronit pro A. Clumtio Oratio. 

With Notes by W. T. Fausaet. (Eiving- 

tons.) 

Mb. Favssbi’s edition of Cicero’s speech pro 
Olumtio is one of the most careful and in¬ 
dependent pieces of work upon Cicero that has 
been pnbli^ed for some years past. The 
speech has been cnriously neglected in Ger¬ 
many. The edition of Classen, now more 
than 6fty years old, and never re-issued, did 
good service in its day, but was too purely 
critical to be of much help to the ordinary 
student. Since Classen no German scholar 
has given any special attention to the speech, 
probably because its length and its numerous 
difficulties make it less suitable for school 
reading than a dosen others which have 
fully supplied the needs of boys, or at least 
have been supposed to have a better claim upon 
thmr time. In this country Prof. W. Barn- 
say’s edition has been long knom, and 
deservedly esteemed. But with all its merits 
it was very unequal, especially on the critical 
side; and unfortunately no attempt has been 
made to improve it materially in more recent 
issues. Some years ago Mr. (now Principal} 
Peterson published a translation, enriched by 
valuable contributions from Prof. NetQeship, 
the merits of which were recognised at the 
time in the AcAnsifY. But there was abund¬ 
ance of room for an edition which should be 
fully abreast of modem scholarship, and deal 
thoroughly with the many textual and 
historical difficulties. The speech ^ well 
deserves elucidation. It is an admirable 
specimen of Cicero’s forensic skill in dealing 
triumphantly with a case which had some very 
weak points; the narrative is told in his best 
stvle, except where he had a purpose in being 
mulling t^ugh vagueness. His humour 
and dramatio vividness are nowhere better 
exhibited; and the diction is that of his best 
and brightest period. 

Mr. Fausaet has done full justice to his 
task; and, setting aside a few slips of 
little importsmoe, the only serious criti- 
dam to be made is that he has spent too much 
pains and labour on it. It is no uncommon 
thing for a diligent commentator to fail to 
keep always in view the class of students^ for 
whom his notes are intended; and this is a 


mistake into which Mr. Fausaet has not 
seldom f^len. Ho has written “ for more 
advanced students, whether in the sixth form 
of a public school or at the university.’’ Such 
students are certain to have read at least two 
or three speeches of Cicero previously; indeed 
the Oluentiana is little fitted to be the first 
introduction to the orator’s style, because of 
the difficulties of the subject matter. "Why, 
then, explain to such the construction of 
intorat, the usages of an, or the meaning of 
novui homo ? There are too many instimces in 
which a grammatical usage is explained at 
length, with a reference to Boby’s grammar, 
where the references alone would have been 
quite sufficient. In a new edition it would 
be worth while to rigidly suppress all notes 
which do not add anything to what is given 
in the easily accessible authorities referred to; 
and such instances of digression as the dis¬ 
cussion of the etymology otpettum, hung upon 
the peg of porvortU. Of positive errors there 
are extremely few. It is a curious slip which 
makes Cicero to have “ successfully combated 
the Attic style of C. Licinins Calvus ” at a 
time when the latter was still wearing the 
Boman equivalent of petticoats. The sym¬ 
bolical nature of the Uetuo gonialU is missed 
in § 15 ; the alternative explanation of ctnsoria 
ntbscriptio in § 136 is surely disproved by the 
context; the notion of subtlety is oddly 
attached to a lasso in § 150 (rather “springe’’), 
and the note on aeuleum evsltore ia. § 152 seems 
misleadmg: “Decidius” is wrongly introduced 
in § 161 ; and the oonnexionof «%•«»» with 
is worse than doubtful. As a rule, Mr. Faussct’s 
instinct for points of syntax is both keen and 
sound, and even the more advanced student 
will profit much by his notes; but it is hard 
to see any iterative force in quaeiiveratn in 
§ 52 (it is quite unlike the preceding ut quie- 
quid apprehtnderam ')and to § 123 it is not 
noticed that subtoripserinf is dependent upon 
a subjunctive. The critical notes, extending 
to more than fifty pages, are^with good judg¬ 
ment kept distinct from the explanatory 
notes—^it is a serious drawback to Bamsay’s 
edition that they are mixed up—^and, as a 
rule, Mr. Fausset’s decisions are well reasoned 
and sensible, though his suggestion of omnino 
to § 6 is not attractive. He professes to have 
been “ somewhat chary of giving scraps of 
translations ’’; but it is only the idle schoolboy 
who will share this opinion, and there is at 
least as much translation, of a high order of 
merit, as can fairly be expected. It is worth 
noting that the editor has not been muded 
by Lewis and Short’s error as to the meaning 
of oubtoriitio to § 91. 

Many points of interest would arise for 
discussion, if space were not so limited; 
but I must hero be content with giring a 
hearty welcome to a piece of work which is 
excellent to i^f, and which, we may hope, 
gives high promise of more of the kind to the 
future. The difficult speech pro Caecina still 
waits for an English editor. 

A. S. ’WiLXIKS. 


BOMB BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 
Watli' Dictionary of Chemittry. Eevised and 
entirely revmtten by H. Foster Morley and 
M. M. Pattison Muir, assisted by Eminent 
Oontiibutors. In four volumes. VoL L 
(Longmans.) The publication of the original 


“Watts’ Dictionary” was oommenoed a quarter 
of a century ago. Seven years have passed 
since the last of its nine volumes appeared. 
Its great value and its unique position among 
books of reference have bew reoognised by all 
chemists. We think that the publishers and 
editors of the present revision have exercised a 
wise discretion in limiting the scope and in 
modifying the plan of the new issue. Ohemical 
mineralogy and applied chemistry are now 
excluded. The latter subject will, however, be 
treated by Prof. Thorpe to a separate volume. 
The space thus gained wiU allow of a more 
thorough discussion of the pure science and of 
descriptive chemistry. Moreover, by an 
ingenious and very complete system of abbre¬ 
viations, very great condensation, sometimes to 
the extcmt of one-half, is affected to the amount 
of letterpress required for each subject. This 
change often renders the text unint^igible to 
any reader who has not thoroughly mastered the 
meaning of the signs employed as unfolded in 
the editors’ “Introduction.” Owtog to the 
above and other changes and omimons, one 
great advantage is secured, for the new edition 
of the dictionary will admit of rapid comple¬ 
tion, so that tiie fourth and concluding volume 
will appear before the first is out of date. If 
arrangements could have been made for the 
simultaneous preparation of a volume on 
“Processes of Chemical Analysis,” and of 
another on “ !l^e Chemistry of Minerals,” the 
whole domain of chemistry would have been 
annexed. Indeed, as it is, we caimot help 
regretting that minerals—the raw materials of 
the science—are practically excluded from con¬ 
sideration. Without them chemistry would not 
exist; the technical applications of the science 
stand on a Afferent footing. Many readers 
will also regret the disappearance of the excel¬ 
lent article on crystallography which was a 
valuable feature of the former edition. Includ¬ 
ing the editors, tiiere are twenty-one contribu¬ 
tors to the volume before us. The reputation 
of these chemists in their special departments 
guarantees the soundness and adequacy of the 
articles which they have furnished. Were it 

E ossible in a brief notice to criticise a work 
aving so wide a scope as this dictionary, we 
feel convinced,, from a partial examination of 
the first instalment of 750 pages, that the 
tenor of our review would be one of high com¬ 
mendation. It is, however, idle to expect that 
such a work could be free from mistues and 
deficiencies. We venture to cite two examples. 
The list of alkaloids (pp. 117 and 118) is open 
to a good deal of oriudsm. It is neither suffi - 
cient nor exact to give nothing but the name 
of a large oenus of plants as yidding a particu¬ 
lar alkaloid, when, perhaps, a single tpeeko 
only of that genus nas been ascertained to 
furnish the base in question. Then, too, why 
should such a specific name as Moochdta be 
made to commence with a capital letter, wl^e 
the Rhoeat of Papaver Bhoeu is not distin- 
g^nished in this way ? Again, the errors in 
spelling botanical names are not a few. Sophora 
becomes Saphora ; TrigoneUa, Trigomdla ; and 
Qelaemium not only Qdtenium, but also 
Qeodmium. In fact, a number of new alkaloids 
still unknown to soienoe are thus manufactured, 
for we have “ g^elsenine,” “ geselmino,” 
“saphorine,” and “ trigomelline.” We never 
yet heard of “Pareito bark.” Our second 
instance shall be taken from the article on 
Carbon. The suggestion (p. 129) that charcoal 
and the other forms of amorphous carbon are 
not to be regarded as belonging to a distinct 
modification of tiiat element, but are probably 
graphite, cannot be considered sound to the 
presence of such a distinctive reaction as that 
which they yield with potassium chlorate and 
nitric acid. Yet, if exception may bo taken to 
some of toe theoretical views propounded to 
this volume, they are, as a general rule, 
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characteriBed by sound judgment, and exhibit 
an intimate acquaintance with the latest 
discuBsioDB of chemical philosophy. 

Practical Organic Chemistry. By S. Bideal. 
(H. K. Lewis.) This little book of 160 small 
pages is planned with patticular reference to 
the requirements of medical students. It gives 
the chief qualitative reactions by means of 
which the organic acids, the carbohydrates, 
the organic be^, and a few important neutral 
bodies may be detected and distinguished. 
That the book is far from being a complete 
text-book on the subject of which it treats 
may be gathered from the fact that ethylen, 
marsh-gas, aotylen, benzene, naphthalin, an- 
thraoen, aniline, paraffin, and a host of other 
compounds of the first rank are not named in 
its pages. Sevecsd comparatively now tests, 
not generally found in similar manuals, are 
given in their proper places; and, generally 
spsaking, the directions are clear and exact. 
Exception may, however, be taken to the 
observation as to the occurrence of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid (p. 49) and to many of the 
observations on oellnlose (pp. 96, 97). Nor do 
we like Dr. Rideal’s way of spelling generic 
names with a small initial letter. 

A Clast-Book of Elementary Chemistry. By 
W. W. Fisher. (Oxford; Clarendon Press.) 
When a manual of chemistry presents no 
distinctive features marking it out from the 
crowd of similar books which encumber our 
shelves, we can do no more than try its accuracy 
by a few favourite tests, and endeavour to 
ascertain whether, so far as it goes, it is quite 
up to the level of recent advances in the science 
of which it treats. We cannot say that the 
present class-book comes up to our ideal. We 
find the old error as to the average percentage 
of carbon dioxide in the air reproduced on 
p. 45. We are told on p. 232 that pure tin 
crackles when bent. Nothing is said as to tiie 
formation of graphitic acid from graphite—a 
distinguishing reaction of this form of carbon, 
and one which was made in the university in 
which Mr. Fisher teaches. The Tuscan sources 
of borcaicacid named onp. ISfisinkintoinsignifi- 
cance beside those of California, to which no 
reference is made in the pages under review. 

The ScierUific Papers of the late T. Andrews, 
M.D., F.R.8. By P. Q. Tait, and A. 0mm 
Brown. (Macmillan.) It is an agreeable but 
difficult task to notice a book such as that 
before us. The important discoveries of 
Andrews have been long known and appre¬ 
ciated by chemists and physicists, and it would 
be impossible to review them adequately within 
our narrow limits. We are glad to have his 
papers in a collected and readable form. There 
u much in their style and scope which reminds 
one of the work of Graham and of Faraday. 
They are marked by originality, ingenuity in 
methods of experimenting, perseverance, and 
trastworthiness. His researches on the con¬ 
tinuity of the states of matter, on the true 
constitution of ozone, and on the thermal 
phenomena of chemical action unfolded most 
important tratbs and are models of good 
work. The brief memoir of fifty-three pages 
prefixed to the “ Collected Papers ” presents 
a delightful picture of this enthusiastic student 
of science. His first, paper was published in 
the Philosophical Magagine when he was a boy 
of fifteen! _ ' 

OBITUARY. 

PEOF. H. VON DEOHEN. 

Qeemant has recently lost her most vener¬ 
able geologist by the death of Heinrich von 
Dechen. Bom mghty-nine years ago, his 
earliest contribution to scientific literature dates 
back as far as 1825. Working with such men 
as Oeynhauseu and Karstav he soon became 


conspicuous as a zealous geologist, and acquired 
great reputation as an authority on the Rhine 
Province. Having in early life worked also in 
England and Scotland, he became a forei^ 
member of the Geological Society of London in 
1827. Among his numerous works, the most 
important is his geological map of Rhenish 
Prussia and Westphalia, on the scale of »she— 
a work which, with the preparation of the text, 
occupied twenty-five of the best years of his 
active life. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DE. bueoess’s new impeessiohs of the 
rook-edicts of as'oka. 

Vienna: -February S5. 1689. 

During the working seasons of 1886-87 and 
1887-88, Dr. Burgess undertook at my request 
the preparation of new impressions of the 
Gimar, Ealsi, Shahb^zgarhi, and Mansehra ver¬ 
sions of As'oka's rook-edicts, and handed them 
over to me in the course of last summer. 
Other pressing work prevented me utilising 
them at once, and I finished deciphering 
them only last week. These new impressions 
have been taken with scrupulous care and 
consummate skill on strong Indian country 
pa^r, on the reverse of which the letters are 
vinble in relief, from i to i of an inch high. 
Particularly difficult or doubtful passages have 
been done twice or even thrice over. 

The results which these new materials yield 
are very valuable. It is possible to make with 
their help numerous corrections even in the 
comparatively speakiim well-preserved Giro dr 
and Eulsi versions. In the former they even 
exhibit some signs which both M. Senart and 
myself have failed to detect on the stone. 
Their importance for the Sbahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra versions is, as might be expected, 
much greater. They enable me to give a com¬ 
plete and intellitoble text oven of the difficult 
hitherto not exiuained passage of the thirteenth 
edict, which is fully preserv^ in Sbahbazgarhi 
alone. As the restoration of this passage is, 
X>erhap8, the most important service which the 
new impressiona render, I give it in extenso. 
The words for the greater part lost in the other 
versions are: 

To pi eha apahartye ti chhamilaviyamats m dtvanam 
priyosa, yam t'ako ehhamaaaye. Ya pi eha atari 
devanath priyasa rijile hhoti, ia pi anuneti, anmijhape 
ti. Anulapt pi eha prabhave devanatk priyata. 
Vaehati tesha, hitif avatrapeyu na eha hamneyasa. 
lehhati hi dovanam priyo eavrabhutana aehhati earn- 
yamatk eamaehariyam rabhatiye. Beha eha mukha- 
mate mjaye dtvanam priyata y> dhramav'jiy). 

The dose translation of those sentences should 
be in my opinion as follows: 

" And if anybody does [me] an injury, the Beloved 
of the ^ods holds that it is necessary even [then] 
to forgive what can be forgiven. Even on [the 
inhabitante of] those forests whioh are in toe 
dominions of the Beloved of the gods, he takes 
compassion [when it it toyyetted to him], that he 
should destroy [them] one after the other; and the 
power of the Belova of the gods [loouldj even 
[sujtoe] to torment [M«n]. Unto them it is said— 
what ? ‘ They shall live oontcntedly and not be 
slain.’ For the Beloved of the gods desires for all 
creatures freedom from hurt, adt-restralnt, im- 
partialKy, a state of joy. And the B jloved of the 
gods bolds this conquest to be chiefest, to wit, the 
conquest through the law.” 

The general sense is just what one would 
expect, as As'oka has declared in the preceding 
that he regards with horror even a hundredth 
or a thousandth part of the atrocities per¬ 
petrated by his armies during the conquest of 
Ealinga. The use of the word atari “the 
forests ” for dtavikdb ” the men of the forest, 
the jungle-tribes,” is curious, W analogous to 
that of arhtcl “ the frontiers ” for “ the neigh¬ 
bours.” Rahhasiye is an interesting avof A«y4. 


ptrov, it is evidently the Sanskrit rdiAosyam, 
which, according to Ujjvaladatta on U^di- 
sA'ra, i. 117, means ” a state of joy.” This 
meaning fits very well and closely agrees with 
the sense of the various reading madava or 
madavarh found in Eftlsi and Gimar. Some 
other passages of the Sbahbdzmrhi version, 
such as Ed. iii., 1. 6 and Ed. ix., IL 19-20, which 
have remainod inexplicable even after M. 
Senart’s late revision of Edicts L-xii., come out 
quite correctiy. 

The Mansehra version, too, becomes per¬ 
fectly readable. A score or so of signs, some¬ 
times four or five consecutively, are gone in 
Edicts i. and ii., and sio^le ones here and there 
in Edicts iiL and ix.-:u. But the losses are 
unimportant In the beirinning of Edict v. 
this version has preserved an important word 
which is lost in Gim4r, Dhauli, and Jaugada, 
and indistinct in the older Ealsi facsimUcs. 
M. Senart has already recognised that its first 
three letters are adika. Dr. Burgess’s impres¬ 
sion gives plainly adikare and that of the 
Ealsi edict not arhdihiUe, as I had read 
formerly, but ddi[ka]le. Adikare-ddikale is 
equivalent to Sanskrit ddikarah, wlubh ety¬ 
mologically means ” the beginner, the origin¬ 
ator,” and is known from the Eosbas as a 
name of the creator Brahmd. It also corre¬ 
sponds with the Jaina epithet of the Tirtham- 
karas, ddikaro or ddigaro, for which in Jaina 
Sanskrit texts ddikartd appears. In As'oka’s 
inscription the word has its etymological mean¬ 
ing. We read in 

” Mansehra: Kalemam dukaram. Ye adikare kayd- 
nata le dukaram karoti. 

Kdtsi: Kaydne dakate, S dd [ka]lt iaydattd te 
dukale ka’eti.” 

The translation is; 

“ Good [worke] are difficult of psrformauce. He 
who ia tho originator of good [loorlrt] accomplishes 
something difficult of pcrforaoance.” 

As'oka moans to say that he has done some¬ 
thing particularly difficult, as he has first 
appoin^ tho overseers of tho sacred law and 
otherwise taken care that the law will bo kept; 
and, u he has first done much tor the happiness 
of his subjects, tho task of his successors, 
whom he exhorts in the sequel to follow his 
example, will be much easier. 

The new impressions yield also important 
paloeographical results. They show that several 
letters of the North Indian alp^bet have in¬ 
teresting varieties of form. They also reveal 
the use of a double ma in the word sammapraU- 
pati. This ntma apj^ars in three passages in 
that shape, whioh it has in the facsimile of 
the Corpus IruerMionum Indicarum, Plate ii., 
1. 6. They finely prove that Sir A. Cun¬ 
ningham was right in reading asti, striyaka, 
sarhstuta, and so forth. The signs for tha and 
tha are very different from that for sta, which 
plainly shows its origin from a combination of 
sa and ta. 

I trust that it will be possible to prepare 
readable facsimiles of tho northern versions 
according to these new impressions, and that 
the original sheets will, like the impressions of 
the Dhauli and Jaugada versions, eventually 
be taken over by the British Museum, and thus 
be made accessible to all students of TtiiBm 
palaeography. G. Buhlee. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The council of the Geologists’ Association 
have under consideration a proposal to organise 
an excursion during October next to the active 
volcanic regions of Italy. The proposal was 
submitted by Dr. Lavis, who is intimately 
acquainted with the regions in question, and 
who would bo the principal leader of tho party. 

The Marquis de Nadaillao has communicate 
to the Matdriauai pour VHistoire de VHomme the 
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detail) of the arrangements for the_ antbrow- 
logicad department of the forthcoming exhibi¬ 
tion in Paris, with which he is closely concerned. 

most novel feature will be the popular 
illustration of prehistoric archaeology by means 
of scenes and hfe-size models. The &Bt group 
will represent a savage and bis wife in the act 
of mahing rude atone implements; another 
will depict a cavern of the early stone age, 
with the “ old man of Cro Magnon ” working 
his implements of bone. The neolithic age 
will be represented by a dolmen, with a potm 
fabricating a rude vase, while another wourman 
polisbas his stone-axe. In illustration of the 
early stages of metallurgy, ^e man of the 
bronze age will be seen biuy with his mel^g- 
pot and moulds; while a rude group of iron¬ 
workers, copied from certain African savages, 
will represent the primitive smelters of the 
iron age. The prehistoric pits for flint-mining 
at Mur de Barrez will be reproduced, with the 
ancient miners at work. An antbropomeMc 
laboratory will be opened, an anthropological 
congress wiU be held, and, indeed, every 
department of anthrojioiogy will be illustrated 
on a most liberal scale. 

The first volume of a revised and augmented 
edition of Prof. D’Arbois de Jubainville’s 
work, Lt» premiers Habitants de VEurope, has 
just wpeared. It deals, first, with the non- 
Indo-Europeans (cave-men, Iberians, Pelas- 
gians, Etruscans, Phoenicians), and, secondly, 
with some of the Indo-European races 
(Scythians, Thracians, Illyrians, and Ligurians). 


PHILOLOQY NOTES. 
Folklorists will be glad to hear that Mr* 
C. H. Tawney, the translator of the Kathd- 
sarit-sdgara, is now working at the Jaina 
Kathdko^a. 

The forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Ikcord (David Nutt) will contain 
Ihe following articles; “ The True Name of 
the God of Israel,” by the Bev. C. J. Ball; 
“The Sacred Trees of the Assyrian Monu¬ 
ments,” by Dr. Bonavia; “ Origin from Baby- 
lonia and Elam of the Early Chinese Civilisa¬ 
tion: a Summary of the Proofs,” by Prof. 
Terrien de Lacouperie; and “A Buddhist 
Bepertory ” (continued), by Prof. Ch. de Harlez. 

Messrs. Parker & Co, will publish in a few 
days Ovid, Metamorphoses, Book XI., with 
English notes, Ac., by the Bev. Edgar Sander¬ 
son; and also Ovid, Tristia, Book III., with 
notes by the same. 

The Reviee Critique for March 4 contains a 
review, by M. J. Halevy, of Dr. Neubauer’s 
“ Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. in the Bodleian 
and the College Libraries of Oxford,” which 
concludes thus: 

“ O’est ime oeuvre monumcntalo quicomptora dans 
Ics etudes hetnrfdqnes et qui consUtueia lo meilleur 
titre d’honnenr, non seulement pour le savant qui 
Ini a consactii sa vie, mais pour la direction de la 
Bibliotbcquo d’Oxford qui e^a concu ot rcalhe la 
publication.” 


MEETINQS OF SOCIETIES. 

EorsL Microbuofical Boemt.—{Annual Melting, 
Wedneeday, February IS.) 

Da. 0. T. HunsoN in the chair.—The report of the 
countil was read, showing an increase in the 
number ot fellows, aud in the revenue ot the 
society. This will probably bo the last annual 
meeting in the present library, which is required 
by King’s Oollego, and the society will have to 
a now habitation.—Dr. Hudson delivered his 
annual address, taking as his subject, “Botifers 
and their Distribution.” 

SuiABBTUAM SociEiy.— {fFcdnetday, February 30.) 

W, H. OowHAH, Bea , in the chair.—A p^r was 
read on “George Chapman,” by Mr. Havelock 


BUis. Chapman stands before us between 
two younger men—Marlowe and Ben Jonson. 
Marlowe was the typical artist of the English 
Renaissance. It was beauty that he sought every¬ 
where, and, above all, beauty and tho complete 
aesthetic utterance of bis own aspiring nature; 
to everything else he was indifferent. Ben Jonson 
might bo called tho critic ot tho movement, 
us&g the word in its largest senso as tho critic of 
life. He was the keen critic of men—the student 
whose interests were as wide as tho whole of 
knowledge, and whoso vision was everywhere 
dear and profound. Ho it is. end not Shakspere, 
who must be compared with Goethe. Ana to 
gather up the significance of Chapman into a 
single word, as Marlowe was the artist, and 
Jonson the critic, so Chapman was the moralist of 
the English Benaissanco. About Marlowe there 
is little suspicion ot ethics; and, while he more 
than others must be called Chapman’s master, his 
influence was within the purely artistic domain. 
The obvious unlikeness of our rugged Eomer- 
Lucan to the incomparable lover of ideal beauty 
who died so young has probably caused thte 
influence to be underrate. Yet it is very 
distbict, and must in all Chapman’s early work— 
poems and plays—perpetually arrest tho attention 
of the reader who is familiar with Marlowe. It is 
not seen merely in his imagery and illusions: it 
lies in the very structure ot his strong and 
uplifted verse. The true inheritor of Marlowe’s 
“ mighty line,” be threw into it a more vigorous, 
lofty, and spirituid eloquence. This influence also 
comes out in the soaring and ambitious temper of 
Chapman’s heroes. The audacious Bossy sometimes 
recalls Faustus; Biron, his central hero, is an 
elderly Tamburlaine, moralised and unwieldy. 
It wfll be seen that it is to Marlowe’s 
earlier work that Chapman was chiefly attracted. 
His “ Edward II. ” represents the effort after a 
puro Greek x>orfection of tone and outline to 
which Chapman, with all his fervid love for the 
“ancient Greek souls,” and his greater know¬ 
ledge, never onco attaioed. Hero Chapman was 
like his friend Jonson, who, with tho same classic 
ardour as himself, and a riper scholarship, was 
not among those to whom the Hellenic charm has 
been revealed. Chapman’s ethics are those of 
Stoicism, sometimes faintly tinged by Christianity. 
If wo turn to tho works ot bis favourite Seneca 
we shall miss few of the moral ideals and aims on 
which Chapman loved to insist. Not, indeed, that 
they are merely copied. Chapman expresses them 
with less of the quiet chum of Seneca, it is true, 
but with a robust energy and a tou<h ot flery 
imagination which Seneca never knew. We lee 
in (mapman the Stoic’s insistence on the virtues ot 
an active life and contempt for the philosophers 
who, in Seneca’s words, “ know rather to speak 
than to live ” ; tho Stoic’s deep-rooted feeling for 
the divinity of man and tho supremacy ot man’s 
most marked characteristic, reason, and its power 
over life and death. Chapman deUghts in pving 
utterance to the inwardness of moral law, freedom 
from all restraints but those imposed by the re¬ 
lationship between man and the universe. An 
J^chiridlon of noble and eloquent aphorisms might 
be gathered from his vnltings. Chapman ex¬ 
presses bis ideal ot life under the form of the word 
Virtue. We do not nowadays talk with much en¬ 
thusiasm about Virtue (with a capital V); and wo 
must be careful to distinguish Chapman’s Virtue 
from the rather feeble aud colourless pattern ot 
modem conventional morality. This virtue is 
an offshoot of free and energetic Stoidsm, 
graftal on the exuberant stock of Elizabethan 
renaissance. It is, in acoordanco with etymology, 
the quality of manhood, of virile and unfetters 
energy; or, as Lowell puts it, it is, “ that kind of 
purity recalling Hamlet’s word ‘ robustness,* and 
seems to be shouted through a speaking-tiumpet 
in a gale ot wind.” Chapman’s persons^ty 
remains interesting tor us even when we grow tired 
of his work. He was sometimes a great poet; he 
was always a great Englishman ot “ absolute and 
full soul.” It is omy in our more strenuoiu 
moments that we can turn to him for delight; but 
in those moments we shall always find in him the 
“excitation to beroical life,” tho contagious 
enthusiasm of all those things which, in his own 
phrasing, heighten man’s transition into God. To 
read Chapman is to experience the strong invigora- 
tion ot a stiff breeze in mid-South Atlmitic. It is 


as much as you can do to keep your feet, but the 
exhilaration of H! Ho has ever been a favOurilo 
with the best men of new and expanding dvili- 
sations; with the young and ardent representaUvM 
of a progressive morality or a revolutionary ideal. 
Emerson delighted in Chapman; Lowell wrote of 
him—“ Ho has kindled enthusiasm such as no other 
poet since Shakspere has kindled.” Shelley chose 
famous words of his as the motto for his great 
poem of revolt. The sonnet of Keats would alone 
serve to immotfalire tho memory of his “ Homer.’ 
Wo ace eelf-consciouB in him the of those 
audacious adventurers with whom England has 
fllledthe world. If we would still be in touch 
with the men of this make, there is no woittiM 
way of preparing ourselves than by looking back 
to those Englishmen of the Elizabethan age whose 
pulses were so nobly stirred, and among whom not 
least stands the virile form ot George Chapman. 

SociZTT OF LiTiBATuna.—(WeibMiJay, February tO.) 

J. Hathis, Esq., treasurer, in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Dr. Zerffl upon “Certain Great 
English Writers ot tho Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries.” Concrete facts and generalisations were 
contrasted, and tho reader showed, through Newton 
and John Locke, that eipoiienoe, knowledge, and 
reason ought to bo tho fimdamontal grin cipl ee of 
our modem progressive civilisation. The writings 
ot the third Earl of Shaftesbury were mentioned 
as works which opened, not only in England, but 
dso in France and Germany, an entirely new 
method of inquiry. Tolond wrote in a less elegant 
stylo than Shaftesbury, but was extremely logical, 
^bile OoUins attempted to iolye the question oi 
*'necessity ” and “ liberty.” Dr. Matthew Tindal 
went a step further, and assorted in his great work, 
OhriilianUy a» Old as the Creation, that God aote in 
conformity to tho reason and nature of things. 
William WoHaaton endeavoured to improve tho 
religious teeUngs of the massoa imd to promote 
toleration in opposition to sectarian dissension. 
Morgan and Mandeville had been both misunder- 
stora—tho former wanted to see Christianity 
purified, while the latter held up avarice, luxury, 
pride, tmd party hatred to general contempt. Chubb, 
the “ partner of a tallow-chfmdler,” kindled a flery 
torch ot enlightenment and was tho direct fore¬ 
runner of the witty and learned Viscount Boling- 
broke, who, through his Letters on the Study and 
Use of Sisiory, created not only a sensation, but a- 
to^ change in the plan of our education and 
literature, which ought to bo prindpalJy based on 
a correct knowledge of history.—Mr. E. Gilbert 
Highton, secretary, explained that tho deistical 
Winers, upon whose works Dr. Zerffl bad com¬ 
mented, were comparatively little known and read 
at the pretent day, because their arguments bad 
been thoroughly refuted in their own time by 
Berkeley, Butler, Bentiey, and others. 

BaowsiMO Booaix.— (Friday, February 33 ) 

Da. FuaNivALL (president), in tho chair.—The 
chairman read a paper by Mr. J. B. Oldham, on 
“ Tho Difficulties to bo encountered in studying 
Browning’s Poems.” Tho writer of the paper 
offered it as a “ Contessio Amantis,” the conces¬ 
sion to truth of one who deeply and reverently 
admired the poet. It dealt with the structural 
deformities in many ot ^o poems, tho discords, 
distortions, inversions, omissions, too frequently 
mot with.—Mr. Oldham admitted that somo founda¬ 
tion of intellectual substance is necessary in a 
poem, that modern poetxy tends to bo merely 
musical, whereas it should have its roots in what 
rouses deep feeling and its expression in musical 
form. Poetry and music, ho considered, agree in 
that ideal opera “Les Huguenots.” Tho Brown¬ 
ing Society owed its existence to the difficulties 
with which the poet’s works teemed, and found its 
vocation in clearing away the problems ho invented. 
These difficulties were of three Masses, and wero 
to be found in the subject—matter of many of his 
poems, in his methods of treatment, and in hii 
eccentric and characteristic forms of ezproesion. 
With regard to tho third class, style is that 
singularity in an author’s manner ot expressing 
himself which stamps it as his own. No ono has 
a right to quarrM with that, but genius is not 
denoted by a difficult style. Tho greatest poems 
survive because they are the most iutelligible. 
It is most difficult to obtain at once a clear idea of 
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the whole of one of Biowning’s poems. The mind 
is ovetbuzdened with a multitude of details, and 
ciaTes some ptinciplc of order to make them plain. 
The central idea escapes ns, eren after we have road 
the poom again and again. Now, a sense of unity 
ehottJd be strong in any conception of life. Mr. 
Watts has said that “ clearness of scene ” should 
bo counted the chief quality in poetry. No other 
poet is oxcopted from this law of unity, from order, 
grace and wish. Then, again, his details are too 
much in Uie rough. Mr. Fatm points out how 
“the labour of the file has always had its 
function.’* This labour is absent in Browning's 
works. Mr. Oldham gave illustrations of dk- 
torlions, inversions, obscurities, omissions from 
“ The Ring and the Book,” “ Bordello." ” Another 
Way of liTO.” “ Apollo and the Fates,” from 
" ParlcyiDms,’* " Pacmorotto,” and otiier poems. 
Many of his faults would bo scarcely culpable in a 
poetaster, but cue faults in a poet, and especially 
in one who has often shown himself gifted with 
a fine sense of beauty of form. His absurd 
rhymes are among these. They arrest attention, 
weaken the sense, and upset the interest.— 
The chairman proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Oldham.—Dr. Betdoo did not sec the use of a 
paper like this. The Browning society could 
ccarcely propose to educate Mr. Browning. It 
would bo better to set to work to get possession of 
tho gold and leave the quartz alone. Had the 
writer of the paper helped to unravel tho pro¬ 
blems, members might be grateful; but to select 
a series of passages for censnre was scarcely worthy 
of the society’s thanks. It is an abuse of our 
classics to take certain passages out of them and 
talk about their absurdity. Indeed, a sentence of 
the critic’s paper was itself so very involved that 
tho tables might have been turned upon him. He 
could not but remember some witty words of Mr. 
Birrell, who, writing on Browning, said: 

Brother and sister dunces, give mo your oars, 
not to crop, but to whisper into their furry depths, 
“ Lot ns bless Qod there is such a thing as genius.” 
—Mr. Revell agreed with Dr. Bordoo to a groat 
extent. Members of the society admitted Brown¬ 
ing's lar'oaritiea, were not bis thick and thin wor- 
ebipprra, and tho paper was not needed by them. 
But bad work needed reprobation, and Browning’s 
unconthness led to tho neglect of many of his 
poems. His thinking was intellcctnad rather 
tbau pootlcsl. It was reasoned, logical thinking 
thrown into the form of verso.—Mr. Shaw’s 
flnt impulse was to move an amendment 
to tho vote of thanks, and suggest a vote of 
condolence with tho society in its place. The 
writer of the paper had not made a contribution 
worthy of thanks, lie speaks of Browning as a 
true ]^ct, and then says Browning prefers not 
to express himself clearly, as if tho intense and 
constant (Sort to express himself clearly were 
not the condition of every man of common-sense. 
Docs Browning sit down and think how obscure 
ho con make hts poem ? Then wo got tho usual 
nunsenso about the simplicity of the greatest 
poets, which fe^ts oontriidlct all along the line. 
iSbclley seems simple to some and nontensical to 
others. As for tho ‘‘labour of tho file,” let the 
clitic take his file and go along at ‘‘Bordello ” 
In youth that is veiy well; Wt a man arrives at 
a point when ho says: ” I might make this 
smoother by filing it, but time is getting short; it 
is better to do something else.” As for tho ‘‘ever¬ 
lasting laws of poetry a critic takes what 
poetry ho prefers, finds out its methods, sets them 
up as conventions, and calls them ‘‘ evorlasUng 
laws.” To whom is Browning discordant and un¬ 
intelligible P No doubt there are people to whom 
Dr. Watts is unintelligible. Mozart was (jailed 
obecuro and unintelligible; and people said ho did 
it on purpose, because bo might have followed 
tho beautiful simplicity of his forerunners. Then 
Beethoven came; and people said his music was 
hopelessly unintelligible, and that he did it on 
purpciw, because be might have followed tho 
beautiful simplicity of Mozart. An(l then 
Wagner came; and people sUll say his music u 
hopelessly unintelligible, and that ho did it on 
purpose, because ho might followed tho beautiful 
simplicity of Bccthuvi n.—Mr. Slater partly agreed 
and partly disagreed uitb Mr. Shaw. To under¬ 
stand a poet fully, we must have an intelligence 
equal to bis own. Tho judgment of the preecnt 
day is not nectssatUy that of the future. Btill 


there were obscurities and sins of omission in 
Browning’s poems which ho might have avoided.— 
The chairman asked—Is it wise in the society to 
discuss the subject as it was done in the paper ? 
He thought it was, and it was in accordance with 
the plan of the society as stated in its prospectus. 
Wo all knew how him many of the poems were 
when wo first road them, and he himself con¬ 
sidered that Browning was hindered in getting 
hold of people by his obsenrities. After giving 
instances of these, and of bis compression of a 
subject. Dr. Furnivall continued: Oondensation 
is not a vehicle of peetry, nor is it possible to 
render dramatic poetry In the form of stanzas. | 
For those tilings we must blame him, although we 
must also look at them from his point of view. 
He likes rhyming, and does much of it for enjoy¬ 
ment. Witness his absurd double thymes. It is 
to be regretted that he does so much of his work 
for exor&o. Just so much will not livo. What 
future wiU caro for Bludgo or Hohonstiel 
Bchwangau ? 

AatSTOTlLUN SociETV.— {Uoiuiay, TArMry Jo.) 

SuADwoaTH H. HonosoN, Eiu., president, in tho 
chair.—A paper was road by Mr. Bernard 
Hollander, entitled ” Do Bopsrate Psychological 
Functions require SoparatePhysiolo^icu Organs? ” 
Though the researches of phymologists, and 
invostigations made by pathologists, have resulted 
in defining distinct regions for motion and 
sensation, wo are still ignorant of tho subjeotivo 
side of theso localisations. That tho various 
elements of tho mind have separate seats in the 
brain can, however, not be doubted ; for the same 
movements which occur daring certain emotions 
can bo effected by applyieg galvanic currents to 
definite portions of the brain. In other words, 
the thought-current and tho physical current, 
starting from tho same point, travel on tho same 
lino ana produce the same physical effost. That 
there are thought-contres can also bo judged from 
tho effect produced by destruction of a definito 
region. For instance, &e destruction of the visual 
n^on is followed not only by low of sight, but 
also by loss of visual ideation and roc(MloGtion, 
whi(!h means a distinct injury to tho mind. 
There is no doubt whatever that musical genius 
requires not only a good auditory apparatus, 
but also a highly organicod auditory brain- 
centro; and that the powers of a painter 
to distingnish between tho shades of colour are 
dependent primarily on a distinct Dorvc-contre of 
snpeiior quality, of whoso localisation, however, 
we are stUl ignorant. Without assummg special 
centres, we should bo uoablo to explain the Uans- 
mission of peculiarities of character. Man has to 
thank his parents not only for tho fortunes Uicy 
bequeath him, but also for his organisation. Ho 
is born with oottain pro-dispositions; and though 
he can modify his nature, he can do so only to a 
certain extent. Viewed in his present state, man 
has a complex psychical nature so complex that it 
is extremely difficult to analyse it. Wo do not 
know as yet what constitutes a genius. All wc 
know is that it is a gift of nature ; and as it is 
genctalljr partial, it must depend on the condition 
of .definito organs. Why should genius bo so 
dotcly allied to madness, why should a change of 
brain cause a change of character, or an injury to 
iho brain disturb tho manifestation of the faculties, 
unless the impnlsos which form the elements of 
character, require definite brain centres. Tho 
question is of great importance to tho student 
of moral rosponsibility, for if good dispositions 
can bo transmitted, so can bad ones. As 
long as mind was thought to bo a sub¬ 
stance independent of matter, speculations as to 
its nature were abundant. B^nt researches, 
however, have limited tho inquiry; and prove not 
only the alliance between mind and body, but also 
the fact that norvo> centres are the condition for 
the manifestation of thought, and that seporato 
psychological functions require srpirate physio¬ 
logical organs. 

Uellbmic Socisiv.— {Monday, Ftbrnary 2d.) 

E. M. Thompson, Esq., vicc-picsidout, in tho chair. 
—Mies Jane E. Harrison read a very valuable paper 
on "Some Fragments of Vaso Pamtings.” After 
apologising for the scattered nature of most of the 


evidonco she had to bring before tho mooting, she 
showed a drawing of a yen fine red-figured vase 
in the possession of Miss iniconpi, at Athens. It 
depicted the wresti^ of Herakles and Antaea8| 
and the exploit of Theseus and Sklron ; and had 
also a special claim to attention from the fact that 
it made the fifthknown instance of a vase bearing 
tho “love-name” Athenodotos. In connexion 
with tho Thoseus scone. Miss Harrison commented 
on tho famous Dc Luynes fragments (in the Biblio- 
tb^que Nationale) whicih she is about to publish 
in the BoUtnio Journal, and which present several 
difficulties in the matter of restoration. Next in 
order came a series of fragments recently dis¬ 
covered in tho Acropolis; and first in interest wore 
the fragment of an exquisitely beantitul vase 
with a white ground, and presumably from tho 
hand of Euphranios. Tho fragments represent 
the myth of Orpheus and tho Thraoisn women, 
and gave rise to a good deal of animated diseus- 
sion. With reference to an early oradc-figorod 
fragment depicting Aphrodite with a (diild on hor 
oloow, Miss Harrison rejected tho obvious inter¬ 
pretation that tho child was Eros, and maintained 
that Aphrodite was represented here in the mote 
general aspect of Eourotrophos. Belying mainly 
on three passages from Paueanios (rl. 20, viii.'21-3, 
and ix. 27, 2), she dwelt on tho close andogios 
between Aphrodite Ourania, the oldest of the 
Fates, and Eileitbyla; and deprecated, in the study 
of early loual divinities, that specMlisation of 
attoibntes wh{(ih was characteristic only of the 
Olympian system which later became dominant. 
The l«t fragment commented on was the figure of 
a maiden bisariDg in hor baud two problematio 
objects. At tho (dose of the paper, Mr. Watitiw 
Linyd, with reference to tho Orpheus fragments, 
commented on the generally problematic character 
of Thracian myths.—Mr. Clocil Smith made some 
very interesting remarks on tho practice of 
tattooing, as i^anced by tho Thra(dan women, 
and on the burning question whether ‘‘love- 
names” denote historical personages. He in¬ 
clined to agree with Studmacka’s view, as opposed 
to that of Hartwig.—Mr. Oardner oommentra on 
tho groat beauty and repose of tho design, and 
congratulated tho society on leading tim.Vay ia 
the matter of tho adequate! publication of thess 
white-ground vases.—Mr. Uoworth doubted the 
restoration adopted, and farther took the oppor¬ 
tunity of protestiog, in the name of the society, 
against permission haring been given to the 
Qermans to excavate at Idalinm, in Oyprus.—The 
cbsdrman promised that tho matter should be 
inquired into. 

Folklobe SociBTV.— {Tuttdoy, Ftbruary 26.) 

Q. L. OoNM, Esu. (director), in the chair.—Mr. 
Edward Olodd read a paper on " The Philosophy 
of Bumpelstiltskin.” After referring to tho work 
of analysis and tabulation of folk-tales which the 
coundl, with tho help of other mombors of the 
tocioty, has in faasd—a work which may bo 
expected to throw light on tho origin and diffusion 
of folk-talcs—tho author of tho paper explained 
that bis interest in tho varianu ot " Bumpolstilt- 
skin ” had been excited by finding an old Boffolk 
talc, entitled “ Tom Tit Tot ” among oonnty 
"Notes and Queries,” published in the Ipnoiek 
Journal during 1877-1878. After this tale was 
read in full, abstracts of variants from Cornwall, 
Scotland, Sweden, Iceland, Germany, Austrffi- 
Hongary, Spain, Mongolia, &c , with references 
from archaic legends in (Irimm and in tho Cbrpui 
Poelitum Soreale, woro given. Tho philosophy at 
tho core of each ttory, the nucleus of primitive 
thought round which the incidents had gathered, 
was shown to bo the widespread notion that the 
name of any king, whether human or superhuman, 
is an integral part ot that king, and that to know 
it puts Its owner in the power of another. This 
notion is a part of that general confusion betwc(m 
names and things which is a universal feature of 
baibarlo modes of thought, and is closely related 
to fetichism, shamanism, and other products of 
unoultured intelligence. Example s from both the 
lower and the h^hor culture were cited, and 
conclusions deduced as to tho like attitude of 
the mind before like phenomena which awakcnctl 
man’s fears until tho true naturo of those 

S honomena vraa explained by science.—Mr. Nutt 
rew attention to the splendid folk-tale,' “Tom 
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Tit Tot,” which Mr. Olodd had rescned, and 
diicnated the inddenta in the story which Mr. 
Olodd had not dealt with.—Dr. Qaeter, Mr. 
Jacobs, and the dialrman also took part in the 
debate. 


FINE ART. 

ABT BOOKS. 

Japan and iU Art. By Marona Huish* 
(Fine Art Society.) In this book Mr. Huish 
seems to us to have supplied a distinct 
want. The papers which he has contributed 
monthly to the pa^s of his magazine, the Art 
Journal, if not written for puburation in book 
form, are well adapted for the purpose. Each 
of them forms a chapter on one of the very 
varied subjects which are of interest in con¬ 
nexion with Japwese art and Japan. The 
history, the social life, the legends, the religions, 
the various branches of its art, are all treated 
leparately, and yet together. Both art and 
history ulustrate one another in its carefully 
and pleasantly-written pages, and in its wdl- 
chosen and well-executed cuts. The material 
for such a short and comprehensive view of 
things Japanese is now very plentiful; but 
where to cmoose, and what to pick, is an art in 
itself, and one that Mr. Hmsh understands 
better than most He has, besides, his own 
taste and knowledge and his own ooUeotion to 
help him, as well as the advice of collectors and 
experts. The result of his labour is a pretty 
book, and an interesting book, and a book that 
ought to be very generally acceptable. If it 
win not teach all that is to be learnt on the 
many subjects treated, it will teach what most 
people want to know—just enough to give a 
mn^ more intelligent interest than before to 
many ignorant lovers of Japanese art, and to 
whet the appetite of those mdined to deeper 
and more serious study. Its general dan is so 
good that it might be used % Mr. Huish for 
a larger work of a more exhaustive character. 
Some of the chapters, as that on the legendary 
lore, would bear expansion into a volume by 
itself, which would be of great value to coUec- 
lors. To understand the stories which are 
illustrated on their knife-handles and sword 
guards, their netsnkes and oolonred prints, is 
all that is needed to make most of them com¬ 
pletely content with their possessions. This 
book contains much help of the kind. Mr. 
Huish has been wise in choosing small illns- 
trations in order to give more of them; and it 
would not be difficmt, with the aid of a few 
more still, to illustrate in quite a small compass 
all the most frequent of the subjects of 
Japanese artists, and a good many of the 
rarer ones. A well-arranged book of this 
kind would be certain of a pretty wide 
popularity. While recommending such a 
scheme to Mr. Huish’s attention, we do not 
wish to suggest that there is any lack of thfo 
kind of interest in bis present work, which 
contains as much both of text and illustration 
M such a volume could conveniently bear. It 
is a handy and comprehensive little book, well 
put together, and charmingly ” got up.” 

Tht Amlicatim of Ornament. By Lewis F. 
Day. (Batsford.) This is the third of Mr. 
Day’s text-books of ornamental design, which 
form (or will form when finished) the most 
mactical and sound work of the kind in the 
English language. The present volume is not 
more useful, but it wiU be interesting to 
a wider drde of readers, for it dmils with 
many ^estions which are stumbling-blocks to 
a number of persona not without taste or 
education. What should be understood by the 
word “conventional,” a term so frequently mis- 
ap^ied, and so seldom understood in its most 
rational and honourable sense; “ where to stop 
in ornament,” another difficult point for the 


amateur as well as the artist; and how far the 
material and the tools employed should reg^ate 
design; such questions as these are of very 
wide interest, and they could scarcely be treated 
in a more concise and sensible manner than by 
Mr. Day in this volume. We have found our¬ 
selves differing from him only slightly and 
occasionally. We think that “savi^ry” is 
scarcely a quality appropriate to work in hard 
stone, like ^sm or porphyry, where the 
perfect precision of the result attainable seems 
to us to justify any amount of labour in 
execution, and any degree of delicacy in 
design. Nor do we thiu ha is quite right 
about Wedgewood ware. He does not seem to 
us to estimate the quality of the material—the 
exceptionally fine-grained stoneware capable of 
the shaniest and smoothest of treatment, and 
independent of glaze. It is also, we think, 
scarcely correct to talk of its colour as 
“crude.” It may be simple, and frequently 
” cold,” but it is scarcely “ crude.” However, 
ou the points in which we differ from lb. 
Day, and those (by far the largest in number) 
on which we agi^ with him, we hope to have 
something more to say when the present series 
is conduded. The next volume is to be on 
natural form and its adaptation to ornamental 
design. Mr. Day’s text-books have received the 
approval of the ocienoe and Art Department— 
a fact which deserves notice, not as a recom¬ 
mendation of Mr. Day’s books, but as a sign 
of unusual intelligenoe at South Kensington. 

Bryan't Dictionary of Painter* and Engraver*. 
Fart XL Edited by Oraves and Armstrong. 
(Bell.) The commencement of the article on 
Vecelli (Titian) shows that this revised effition 
of Bryan is drawing to an end, and drawing to 
an end in a satisfactory manner—notwithstand¬ 
ing the laxity which marked the editorship of 
part of the first volume. The present instal¬ 
ment is rather barren in illustrious names; but 
there is Turner, and Pemgino (Vannuod), and 
some of the greater Dutchmen like Teniers, 
Terborch, and Van der Heist. The merit of 
the last-named painter is, we think, but 
scantily recognised. Of Tnnier the account is 
by no means enthnsiaatio; but the article is 
ably written, and all the important facts of 
hislife admirably summarised. On the whole, 
the part is well up to the mark. 


LETTEB FBOM EGYPT. 

Assouan: Feb. IS, ISSe. 

Littijb progress seems to have been made with 
the excavation of the temple of Luxor since I 
last saw it three years ago. The most impor¬ 
tant part of the work had already been accom¬ 
plished at that tune, and the traveller in his 
boat on the river had the opportunity of admir¬ 
ing one of the most magnificent monuments 
of ancient Egypt. But it is a pity that the 
ruin cannot be properly protected. Before the 
work of excavation commenced, a portion of 
the building was kept under look and key; now 
the whole of the temple has been allowed to 
become the common refuse-heap of the village. 
The tourist who has been induced to pay a 
hundred piastres in Cairo for permission to visit 
the monuments of ancient Egypt, upon the 
understanding that something was being done 
in return to protect them, be grievously 
disappointed. The tourists have done their 
dutv manfully, but the government have 
neglected to do theirs. Katnak is still open to 
the ravages of goats and herdboys, and 
Medinet Abu, like D^r el-Medineh, to the 
intrusions of beggars and anfiAn-sellers, who 
scrape the blue paint off the walls to mix 
with their forged scarabs; while a tomb at 
Thebes, reopened a few weeks ago by M. 
Bonriant, has already been wantonly defaced 
by the natives; and w the tombs discovered by i 


Sir Francis Qrenfell at Assouan the painting^ 
have been disfigured by Arabio graffiti. It is 
true that outside some of the tombs dacards 
are lying on the sand with a request in English 
that visitors should refrain from injuring the 
monuments; but it is to be presum^ that the 
inscribers of the graffiti cannot read English. 
The interesting insonptions over the ton^ of 
the Third Dynasty at MMum have been literally 
smashed to fragments; and, since my last visit 
to Beni Hassan, the pain^gs in the tombs 
have suffered severely, easUy protected though 
they might be. In foot, the only place so fur 
where our "permits” have been of use was 
tile temple of Edfu; and even here the 
“guardian” did not conceal his disappoint¬ 
ment at being shown a piece of printM card 
instead of this old bak»hi*h. The temple of 
Edfu is wdl cared for; but so it has been 
ever sinoe I have known Egypt. If the 
Egyptian government expects to receive 
anotoer golden crop of guineas from the 
visitors to the monuments next winter, the 
ancient monuments of the country must be 
looked after in a very different way from that 
in which they are bemg looked aft^ now. 


Of .discoveries, I have not much to report. 
Opposite Magh&gha, on the north side of the 
Gfobel Sheikh Bmb^rek, we found the ute of 
an old di^ covered, like the desert immediately 
surrounding it, with myriads of flint flakes, 
cores, and arrow-heads. The whole of Egrot 
must once have been supplied by it with mnt 
implements. We also found there some flint 
spear-heads, knives, and curious crescent- 
snap^ instraments with the cutting edge on 
the inner side, the whole being nuxed with 
Boman pottery. Among the pottery I picked 
up a fra^ent inscribed with Greek letters as 
well as a coin of the Boman Bmjure. At 
Tehneh 1 was taken to see an altar of colossal 
size, l^g on its side in a quarry, on the crest 
of a hUf to the north of the village. An 
inscription upon it in Greek characters, much 
defaced by the weather, stated that it had 
been made in honour of an emperor, whose 
name had been erased, by Ignatius Tiberinus, 
the inspector of the quarry, and a dtizen of 
Alexandria. The altar is 7 ft 1 in. in length 
by 4 ft 3 in. in breadth. 

We explored the quarries at the back of the 
ruins of Antinopolis without discovering any¬ 
thing to reward us for our trouble except the 
remains of a Boman fort with a quarry im¬ 
mediately below it the entrance to which had 
once been dosed by a gate. It had evidently 
been worked by convicts. An adjoining quarry 
had been used as a church by the early Copts, 
whose chief gathering-place, however, was a 
few miles former soutii in the quarries behind 
Ddr Abu Hannes. The inscriptions I have 
copied in the latter have been published in the 
Proceeding* of the Sodety of Biblicsl Archaeo¬ 
logy. This year I found in them a defaced 
Phoenidan graffito which had previously 
escaped my notice. The letters are now 
alone legible. 

On the southern side of the plain of Gow el- 
Eebir I came across an Egjmtiimtomb adorned 
with hieroglyphs and sculptures, rudely cut 
but still comparatively little injurad. It had 
belonged to an Egyptian gentleman of the 
name of Ahu. 

My enquiries at Td d-Amarna, as well as at 
Ekhmtm and Luxor, have proved that M. 
Grdbant was right in tte belief he expressed to 
me at Cairo that the find of enndform tablets 
at Tel d-Amarna is exhausted, and that no 
more are left in native hands. At Td d- 
Amarna I was shown the place where they 
were discovered. It was not a tomb, as has 
been asserted, but the foundation of the pdace 
to the north of the mounds. The fellahin had 
just begun to work there for manure when I 
visited the spot three years ago. I was also 
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taken to the mine of an ancient chamber of 
crude adioining the aite of the temple, 
which had lately been opened by the nativea. 
^e brides of which it was built were all 
stamped with the cartouches of Khu-en>Aten 
and bis god. 

A fiagment of oue of the cundform tablets 
in the possession of the Sev. M. March is 
writtm in characters which have the well- 
known Assyrian forms, and it may therefore 
nave been sent by the Assyrian king. But the 
beg^ning of the text is lost. It is addressed 
to Amenophis IV., the royal “ brother ” of the 
writer. His father, Nabkhurriya or Amenophis 
III., is more than once referrM to, as well as 
certain presents, induding fourteen blocks of 
“ mounts crystal” and ” four papyri.” 

A new source of supply of Qr^k ostraka has 
turned up in Bkhmim. Those I have seen 
rdate to the taxation of the olive-grounds 
which seem to have existed in the ndghbour- 
Ikoodinthe Boman age. Here is the transla¬ 
tion of one of them: ” For the oil-works I 
have received for the servants of the master 
Edluthos one measure of pure oil. (Simed) 
Apollo(nio)s the inspector, the 10th of the 
monrii Atnyr, the 10th year of Tiberins.” At 
Oebelen also, where thi^ years ago I found 
two demotic ostraka, I mckM up the other day 
one inscribed with Ore^. 

I saw Mr. Petiie in the Faynm on my way 
up the river, and he there placed in my hands 
two fine papyri of the sixth century, which he 
had recently disinterred. They are in Greek, 
and rdate to the sale of certain property by 
“ Enlogios, formerly a Meliiian monk, but now 
orthodox, the son of Joseph and Tlesis, origin¬ 
ally inhabiting the mountain on the Arsinoite 
frontier, called Labia, but now living in the 
monastery of the Makru-Phydn in the suburbs 
of Arsinoe.” In the one case he sold to " the 
Mditian priest Pursis” a monastery which 
adjoined on the south ** the monastery of the 
blessed Andreas the priest, and on the north 
the monastery of Naharaos the priest,” on the 
west being '* the public road on whi^ stands 
the monartery of Peter the deacon.” In the 
other case a monastery was sold to Papnuthios 
and Julius, “ both Meutian monks of the monas¬ 
tery of liabla in the suburbs of ArsinoS,” 
wmehadjoined “ a deserted monastery” on the 
south, the monastery of Naharaos on the north, 
and ” the public roM ” on the west. For the 
toponaphy of the Arsinoite nome the two deeds 
wul be of great value and interest. 

A. H. Satcx. 


OBITUARY. 

HEKBT ECBOTB SlflTH. 

Mb. Hekbt Ecboyd Suith, the well-known 
antiquarian writer, for many years con¬ 
nected with the Mayer Museum of Antiquities 
at Liverpool, died on January 26, atMiddleh^, 
Torkshira, at the age of sixty-six. His most 
important works were Reliquiae Ituriatiae; the 
Bemains of Boman Isurium—now Aldtoro’, 
near Boroughbridge, Torkshire (1862), and 
Rdiqute of the Apglo-Saxon Gkurehee ofSt. Bridget 
and 8t. Bilddmrga at Weet Kirlty, Cheehire 
(187^. He contributed to the Tranaaetiona of 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
not fewer than twenty papers. His aTimml 
list of Notabilia of the Archaeology and 
Natural History of the Mersey Listriot, 
extending from 1863 to 1874, has been of much 
value to local antiquaries. More recently, 
since he left the neighbourhood of Liverpool, 
he published a history of Coningsburg Castle, 
also an account of the ancient remains dis¬ 
covered in the grounds of the late G. S. Gibson. 
He collected materials for a new edition of 
Lord Braybrooke’s history of Safiton Walden, 
and some years am printed a volume on the 
history of his family—the Smiths of Yorkshire. 


He published also a catalog^ of Boman 
tesseUated floors found in different parts of 
Britain, one of which is in the Museum at 
Saffron Walden. His Essex arohaeologioal 
papers indttde an account of a Saxon cemetery 
di^vered in an ancient British Oppidum. 
In early life Mr. Smith was engaged in com¬ 
mercial pursuits, and he was for a time 
employed on the Liverpool Dock Estate; after- 
w^s he removed to Saffron Walden. 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOGT, 

Thb Royal Institute of Printers in Water- 
Colours—whose exhiltttion opens much earlier 
than usual—have invited a certain number of 
distinguished guests to a dinner in the gallery 
on Wednesday in next week. 

Thb Boyal Society of Painter-Etchers open 
their first exhibition next week in their new 
quarters—the gallery of the Boyal Society of 
Printers in Water Colours, in Pall Mall Esiri. 

Thbbe have been some welcome changes 
latriy in the arrangements of the two great 
fore-courts which constitute the vestibule of the 
South Kensington Museum, and in the classifl- 
cation of the reproductions which they cemtaiu. 
Ghceater prominence is now given to the oasts 
from French sculptures rir^y forming part 
of the collection, and some examples of 
importance have recent^ been added. Among 
these are the famous “ Beau Christ d’Amiens ” 
— a master|neoe of thirteenth-century Gothic | 
scnlptnre, so majestic that it dwarfs all its 
surroundings; and a section of the beautiful 
carved choir-stalls from the abbey-church of 
St. Denis. This last- mentioned example is, with 
a carelessness of which the South Kensington 
authorities have furnished so many rimilar 
instances, classifled as of the fourteenth century. 
It is really a characteristic example of the 

E iculiar transitional style of France, in which 
te Gothic and early Renaissance forms ap¬ 
pear side by side almost unblended; and as 
such it cannot be dated earlier than the last 
years of the fifteenth, or the first years of the 
sixteenth, century. The central relief, with 
its perspective effects, shows unmistakaUy the 
influence of the Florentine pctorial style of the 
fifteenth century. Why, too, is the newly 
added bust of a child, attribute to Luca della 
BobMa, stated to be “ sixteenth century” F And 
why is a cast from the small bronze plaque of 
the “Deposition” in the Ambras collection, 
near Vienna, though attributed to Donatello, 
put down to the same period ? In the latter 
instance the error is the less comprehensible 
since the dates of the great sculptor’s birth and 
death are correctly gpven. 

With reference to a critism on Lanoiani’s 
Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Diacoveriea 
in the Aoadbmy of last we^, a correspondent 
writes that he believes the book was onginrily 
written in English; and we have ourselvM 
independent reasons for the same belief. 


THE STAGE. 

** HOW-A-BATS.” 

Ii is said that the competent sporting man can 
pick holes in “ Now-a-days,” just as the 
competent lawyer has been able to pick holes 
in nearly every English serious comedy or 
domestic drama produced within the last thirty 

S ears. The comedy and the domestic drama 
ve in spite of the competent lawyer, and 
perhaps “Now-a-days” may bear up under 
the weight of the disapproval of the competent 
authority on sport. For, as one must never 
allow oneself to tire of repeating, work is to 
be estimated not by the presence or the 
absence of faults, but by the presence or 


absence of qualities. And, applying to tire 
play at ^e Princesses’ this pontive tmatment 
—sometimes the only healthy one in criticism 
—^it hu undoubtedly to be recognised that 
Mr. Wilson Barrett’s drama has the elements 
of vitality; that it commands the interest of 
the public in virtue of a healthy and ingenious 
story, of very neat stage construction, of 
some telliog sketches of character, and of 
vigorous diriogue. Whatever may be the 
improbabilities connected with the fortunes 
of the celebrated racehorse that won the 
Derby after a secret imprisonment at Brixton, 
the fable is one which Wds the attention of 
the spectator. The play is not keenly 
analytioal, is not poetic, is not essentially 
literary; and no one knows this better than its 
author, who has contrived a piece which shall 
be full of action, and which shall likeirise 
present to several welcome performers excel • 
lent opportunity for strong “ characterisation.” 
The piece fulfils a want. It has, moreover, 
the merit of being by no means a “ one-part 
piece.” Mr. Julian Cross, Mr. Lewis Waller, 
Mr. George Barrett, and Miss Webster are 
provided for with care. Other players are 
not forgotten. Miss Norreys’s presence is 
acceptable, though there is hardly found for 
her precisely the thing which she can do best. 
And, without any wrenching of scene or 
situation, without disturbing in any way the 
natural course of the story, without diverting 
the action from its proper channel, there is 
found, happily, for Mr. Wilson Barrett himself 
a part wmeh, more than any part which he 
has lately “ created,” must commend him in 
the eyes of the competent observer of his art. 
Mr. Barrett plays no more a blameless dmf y- 
man, nor a lonely e^e, nor even a oonviot 
accused inaccurately. He gives vitality to the 
dramatist’s already tolerably vigorous portnut 
of a Yorkshire trainer, hard-headed, somewhat- 
egotistical, yet at bottom tender-hearted: 
what is oallra an “ Englishman ” essentially, 
and, perhaps, a Yorkshireman most of all. 

^me people—chiefly, of eourse, people 
without originality — are now-a-days so 
desperately cultivated that their sympathies 
run in a nanow groove. These are not a 
little disposed to condemn all such plays as 
Mr. Barrett’s new one, because they doi not 
deal chiefly with persons of “the higher 
education,” or beoanie they are not mraely 
elegant, or because they are not merely 
cynical. Fortunately there is always an 
appeal from snch superfine criticism. There 
is always a larger tribunal, a weightier conrt 
to ut in final judgment on the case. Such a 
court settles that popular drama of the quality 
of Mr. Barrett’s has a real value, and may 
claim a reasonable place. We would, tor our 
own parts, rather see Mr. Barrett play 
Hamlet, or—^to come to a really poetic piece 
of our own day—Chatterton, than any pi^ in 
any more or 1^ sensational drama that has 
ever been produeed. But that is not every¬ 
thing. The art of tiie actor haa to be exer¬ 
cised variously, if he is to please all sections 
of that public which takes an interest in it 
And if it is to be engaged, for a time at 
least, with the modem play, with eveiy pos- 
rible attraction of scenery and effect, we 
would far rather that modem play should be 
“Now-a-days,” in which the actor studies 
from the lue, shrinks from nothing that is 
[unsympathetic, and does full justice to iH 
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that is qrmpathetic, in the rongh but intenielj 
human oharaoterot John Saxton, than that it 
dionld be a play which compels or invites the 
actor to be “ faultily hultless, idly regular.” 
Of the other artistes who have already been 
named as taking part in the new piMe, the 
neatest mark is made perhaps this time by 
Mr. Lewis 'Waller, who, in ms representation 
of a jtmt premier, remembers that manliness 
is every bit as necessary as elegance ; and by 
Hiss 'Webster, whose healthy good nature and 
oomelj shrewdness are allira with some real 
capacity for the emotional. Among those not 
yet named. Miss Hawthorne goes with smooth* 
ness through the business of one of the 
heroines; Messrs. Hodges, Clifle, Melford, 
and EUiot’are useful exponents of character; 
and Mr. Welch, as Jumper, a stable-boy who 
can be “got at,” points the wholesome moral 
that even a very good North-country accent is 
not proof positive of simple integrity. 

Fsedkbicx WannoKS. 


aTAQE NOTES. 

A comaxTEB has been formed to collect sub¬ 
scriptions for a testimonial to Mr. J. Maddison 
Morton, the author of “Boxand Gox,” “Lend 
Me Five Shillings,” &o., who is in his seventy- 
ninth year, and who has himself reaped litOe 
benefit from his popular success, being now left 
with very inadequate resources. The hon. 
secretaries of the' committee are Mr. Samuel 
French and Mr. Walter Emden, who may be 
addressed at Terry’s Theatre. 


MU3IO. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

A FnrB performance of Brahms’s Sextet in Q 
(Op. 36), under the leadership of Mdme. 
N6mda, was given at the Popular Concert last 
Saturday aft^oon. Now that Herr Joachim 
has arrived, and will assume command at these 
concerts until the end of the season, it is the 
moment to recall the valuable service already 
rendered by Mdme. Nimda. In addition to 
her charm and finish, she seems to £;ain every 
day in depth and feeling, and her readings of 
the works of the great masters satisfy the most 
criticaL Mdme. de Fachmann, who made her 
dihvt here shortly before her marriage, played 
some short pianoforte solos. Her seleotion 
was not altogether a satisfactory one. Why 
did she not give the whole of BafiTs interesting 
Suite in E minor (Op. 72), instead of playing 
from it only the opening prelude and the 
closing fugue. It was evidently not cur¬ 
tailed on account of its length, for she added 
BuMnstein’s Barcarolle in Q and Weber’s 
Bondo in £ flat, two light and somewhat 
hackneyed pieces. Mdme. Fachmann is an 
accomplished piuust, and there was but little 
fault to find with her rendering of these 
trifles. She was recalled three times. Miss 
Liza Lehmann was the vocalist, and, as usual, 
charmed her audience. 

Herr Joachim was received on the following 
Mondw evening with enthusiasm. He played 
magnificently, and displayed all that vigour 
and earnestness which have for so many years 
stamj^ him as an artist without a rival. (He 
led Beethoven’s Quartet in E minor (Op. 59, 
No. 2), and gave as solo, and, we believe, for 
the fint time, Spohris ^agio from the sixth 
'Violin Concerto. For an encore he played 
a Scherzo by the same composer. He was 
ably accompanied ly Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 
who was likewise heard in three of Henselt’s 
diffionlt and, to far as the first two are con¬ 
cerned, dry Etudet, She was well received, 
but refused the encore. 

We must ti^e another opportunity of noticing 


an interesting novelty performed last Saturday 
at the Crystal Palace. This was a Marche 
Fnnebre for the closing scene of “Hamlet,” 
written by Berlioz in 1848—the third of three 
pieces for orchestra and chorus published by the 
composer under the title “ Tristia.” Apparently 
little or nothing is known about the occasion 
for which it was written. It is not mentioned 
in the M4moiree. 

The first Bach Choir Concert took plaoe on 
Monday evening. In spite of what the poet 
says, there is, after all, something in a name, 
and we have sometimes thought that this 
society scarcely gave suffident prominence to 
the composer whose name it been No fault, 
however, could be found with the programme 
last Monday: it was Bach from beginning to 
end. First came the Cantata “ Wachet auf,” 
written at Leipzig, probably, in 1731. It is 
one of the composers finest inspirations, and 
Dr. Spitta speaks appropriately of the mystical 
tone that pervades the whole work. It con¬ 
tains two duets for soprano and bass, to the 
first of which there is a violin obbligato acoom- 
paniment which was played by Herr Joachim, 
and to the second an oboe obbligato played by 
Mr. Lebon. The next vocal work was the 
grrad 8-part Motet, “ Sin^ dem Herm,” also 
written at Leipzig. The iMt 'was the Cantata 
“Halt im Oed^tniss Jesu Christ,” another 
of the compositions written by the master at 
his ripest period. It contains only one solo—a 
beautiful tenor Aria. Most effective is the 
introduction of the Easter chorale, “ Erschienen 
ist der herrlidh T^.” in the middle of the 
work. The purely instrumental music consisted 
of the concerto in the A minor Violin Concerto, 
and the wonderful Sonata in Q- minor for violin 
alone. The last-named was first played by 
Herr Joachim at the Fopular Concerts on 
February 16, 1874, and repeated next w^k; 
but it has not been heard in its entirety since 
then. Here, then, is a programme which for 
interest could scarcely be surpassed, and it only 
remains for us to say a few words about the 
performance. The choir was heard at its best in 
the Motet, the greater part of which was 
admirably rendered. In the first Cantata, the 
two dnetii, in which the old master gives us 
some of his lightest and most melodious strains, 
were artistioaUy sung by Miss L. Lehmann and 
Mr. Flnnket Qmene; but in quality their voices 
were not well balanced. Miss E. Himing sang 
the redtatives carefully in the second Cantat^ 
Of course, Herr Joachim played splendidly. 
Dr. Stanford conducted with hu usual aotivi^ 
and intelligence. J. S. Shedlook, 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The 'Wind Instrument Chamber Music 
Society has been founded, with Lord Chelms¬ 
ford as president, after the example of a 
similar society in Faris. It is proposed to hold 
special concerts, and to offhr prizes for oompo- 
ntions. Three concerts 'will be given, at the 
Boy^ Academy of Music, on Mar& 23, April 5, 
and May 3, at the last of which Beethoven’s 
posthumous Trio for flute, bassoon, and piano 
will be heard for the first time in London. 

Mb. WnxiAU Ashton Eixis, editor of the 
Meieter, will deliver a lecture before the Wagner 
Society on Friday next, March 15, at Trinity 
College, Mandeville-plaoe, on “TheWegner- 
Liszt Correspondence.” 

Thebe will be alto^ther eighteen perform¬ 
ances at Bayreuth this year, Mtween July 21 
and August 18. “ Farsifal ” will be pven nine 
times, “ Tristan nnd Isolde” four times, and 
“Die Meistersinger ” five times; the last wOl 
be conducted by Dr. Hans Bitter. Tickets 
may be obtained in this country ftom Messia 
Chappell ft Co., but a few free a^isrions have 
been placed at the disposal of the London 
branch of the Wagner Society. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND BNLABOED EDITION. 

THE WORKS of LORD TENNYSON, 

Poet lAuceate. A New and Enlarged BdiUoa. 
With a Portrait. Crown Svo, rs. Sd. 

*,* ThU Vohmu (xmtaint s» LOSD TmNraOlf'3 
POSMH publuMed up to tktt Ume, 

TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR OP PTTBLIOATION. 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK: 

A Btatlstloal and Historical Annnalpf tiie Htatee of 
the Oivilis^ World. Revised after OffiolalRetnnis. 
For the Year 18<S. Edited hy J. SCOTT KBDTIE, 
librarian to tiie Royal lieographioal Society. 
Crown Svo, lOs. Sd, 

The Athenaown eaye: “It is one ot the most nsetul 
books of reference.” 


A NEW SBLEOmON OP THOMAS OABLYLB’S 
LElTTEBa 

LETTERS of THOMAS CARLYLE. 

ISiS-lSSS. Edited hr CHARLES EUOT NORTON, 
tvols. Unlfonnwitiithe“EarlyLetteraofThomas 
Oariyle, ; “ Correspondenoe between 

Qoethe and Carlyle’’; and Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton's Edition of “Carlyle's Beminlsoenoes.” 
(hnwn trvo, iSs. 

CHILDREN of the STATE. By Florence 

DAVENPORT-BILL. Edited by FANNY 
FOWKS. Second Edition. Reviaed and Enlarged. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


Now ready, Vole. I. and II., with Portraits. 
Crown Svo, Ss. Sd. eaoh. 

ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 

OENEBAL OORDOH. By Colonel Sir WndUAK Bxrtua. 

The aptetalor says: —“ This is beyond all question the 
ben of the complete narratives of the eareer of Oeneial 
Oordon that have yet been published.” 

The JVimeo«/onnis(aays:-“It is the best Uography 
of Oordon that has yet appeared.” 

BEHBY TBS FIFTH. By the Rev. A. J. Ceubor. 

'Hie Volumes to follow are:- 
UVINaBTOME. By Hr. Thomas Hnoass. [I» April. 
LOED LAWBBEOB. By Sir Riohavd TBICPIiH. 

[In Map. LSD 

WEIXOTOTON. By Hr. GtaosoB Hoofrb. T June. 
*.* Other Volumes are la the press or in preparation. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A NEW NOVEL BY BRET HABTE. 

ORESSY: a Novel By Bret Harte. 

1 vds., Olobe Svo, Us. 

1%e St. JamoTt OueUt says“ ‘ Creasy ’ is a powerful 
and refreshing novel.” 

The Saimiap Sooievi says:—“The book is a oharmlng 
ooa, and oan be recommended as deUghtful reading for 
grave and gay.” 

The AtkenoMun fays:—" In its oompleteneas the book 
is among the best of Ur. Bret Harte’s produotiona.” 

The aiobt says: —* Creasy’ is the best pleoe of fiotion 
produced by Bret Harte.” 

A NEW NOVEL BY UBS. OlIPHANT. 

NEIGHBOURS on the OREEN. By 

MBS. OLIPHANT. 8 voISm orown Svo, Sis. Sd. 
BY D. CHRISTIE HUBBAY. 

SCHWARTZ. By D. Christie Murray, 

Author of “Aunt Baohel," “The Weaker 
Vessel," & 0 . 1 voIa, Globe Svo, Us. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. S63, for UAHCH, price U.| ooaUioe p-a 

I. MAROONED. By W. CLftKK RostSLU ChaotOTS Xlll.^XV. 

11. PBOUiBinONISM in CANADA and tbc UNITED STATES. By 
OOLDWIS SMtnL 

III. BOULANOI’tM In RNOLAND: OUR DEFENCE^ 

IV. WHAT If HUMOUR ? By AUZUipKt STVAIT. 

V. SOME QUARBK B1 )CRAPllllC& By THOMAS RALtlOH. 

VI. A royal poet. By J. W. CBOMBtS. 

VII. HT SON TOMMY. 

VUI. LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. 

IX. CBUESTUL PUorOOEAPUY. By Sir ROBilT BALL. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For MARCH, proRuely lUaalrated, Price Slspenoe, Uy poet Id., oontftlac.. 
I. PORTRAIT of e TAILOR, afler Moroni. Fronttepleoe, 

II. 8AK1* ILABIO. By F. MAR'OS CSAWFonn. 

IIL LEEDS. ByS.A, Btles. With IlliulretioDe. 

IV. THE HOUSE of tte WOLK. By hTAVLST J. WBTMAV. 

V. KENSINGTON PALACE. By BAKBAJU CLAT FlHOE, With 

lllMtratloce. 

YL A WOMAVs STORY. By Lady Uedsat, 

YIL SUOCRiP, A Stonr In »b Parte. By Kateaiivk 6, Mac^UOIB, 
YtlL CARPS UlBM, lllaetnited by H. RTLAaD. 

IX. ET CAtTERA. By B, D. TAAILL. 


MACMILLAN ft 00., BiDroxu SnxM', Londok. 
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MB. BEBBBBT BPENOFSS WOBKS. 

•pHE DOCTRINE of EYOLDTION. 
JpIRST PRINCIPLES. Tth ThomBBd. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 4tli Thou- 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 4th 

JL TbooMBd. S rob., 36 *. 

PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Yol. I. 

JL TbMSdltton. SU. 

pEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 2nd 

TbottMod. It, 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 2nd 

-L ThooMad. 13«. 

T70CLESIA8TICAL INSTITUTIONS. 2nd 

ThooMBd. Sto, dotb, bt. 

^^HE DATA of ETHICS. 4th Thousand. 

OXBER WOBKd. 

T^HE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Library 

BdlUon (lk< Sib). an, I 0 I.M. '' 

pDUCATION. 6th Thousand. 6s. Also 

* J dieap Sdltloo. ItkhTbooMod. S-. 6 d. 

JgSSAYS. 2 vols. 4th Thousand. 16s. 
"P^SSAYS. (Third Series.) 3rd Thousand. 
pBE MAN venw THE STATE. In cloth. 

-L EodTlKmsaBd. S*. 6 d. AIm OMop EdttioD, 7 ib TbooMod. K 

TPHE FACTORS of ORGANIC EYOLU- 

-L TXOK. 6vo,clotb,Si.6d. 

WyLLiAMa ft NOEQATHt XiondoD and Bdintmrgh. 


Tsatb EdlUoo, Bcriicd aad Enhrj;«i, doth. If. M. 

jLf ORALITY: an Essay on some Points 

MIMR MAURICE CHARLEE 

ifnntlMMbiij'* ll»rrif!«r-«l-Uw, Head Hafter of Fejle CoUtge, 

•• U le a remrkable tbal tbie book b not prabed bf one eeot or fort 

?/ Cbarob, Low CbQteb, Broad Charob, 

Itoma Catbolif. ProtMtaal, Method et. Beptiet, Ao. It If teldom tbata 
book on morala U written whl^ paper* of each dUbreat ihadef of oplaloa 
coioWm In fpeaiDf favonrabl* of. The book tboiild be In tbe Ubrarr of 
•rery teener of yeutb.'*—/«iak EceUHattieal OuattU. «w »*7 

London; J. A A. CbPacmi., 11 . NewBnrltngton Street. 


Orown 8vo, cloth boaids, price 8s., post free. 

TBE CONFLICT of OLIGABCBY and 

DEMOORAOr. By J. ALLANSON PIOTON, 


M.A.,H.P. 


Third Edition, crown Svo, cloth, price Is. sd., poet tree. 

LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 

«»e ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLAN80N PIOTON, M.A., M.P. ' 

PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Price Sd., with POETBAIT. 
(Bpedid terms for quantities.) 

JOSEPB HAZZINI; a Hemoir b” E. A. V. 

with two Esfm byMAZZINl: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCBAOt” imd "THE DimBBor MAn“ 

Lohsoh: ALEXANDER A SHBPHEARD, 

SI. POBlRTAn STBxar, Holbobw, B.0. 


AOBNOZas. 

London AgemU, Messrs. W. H. Smith A Sob. 
186 Strand, 

Copie* (ff the Acadeht can also he obtained 
every Saturday morning in Edinbuboh of 
Mr. Mbnzibs; in Dublin ^Messrs. W. 11. 
Smith and Sons ; t» Manchkstbb of Mr. 
J. Hbtwood. Tm days after date qf publi¬ 
cation, in New Yobk, of Messrs. Q. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


TEEMS OP SUBSCRIPTION 

TO 

THE ACADEMY. 

{tATASlM tK AOrAKOM.) 



Traelt. 

Half* 

Traut. 

Qvar- 

TSRLT. 

If obtsinsd of > Nswirondot or 

M $. 4. 

* «. 4. 

« t. d. 

>t k HkUwkj Btkttoa 

0 11 0 

0 6 6 

0 1 t 

laolodinff Pofttace to any put 
of the uttitodKintdom o • 

0 It 1 

0 7 7 

0 t 10 

InolaJiin Pootafo to ksy part 
of rtasoe, Oormsar, Hidik, 
OhiDk, to. . . . 

0 17 1 

0 8 8 
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UNIYERSITY OP LONDON. 

T^OTICE is HEREBY GIYEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 24 th of Apeil next, the Senate 
will proceed to ELECT EXAMINEHS in the foUowinK denartments •— 


Examt»enUi>$. CaUui^ Pratni Sxcmimtn. 

ARTS AND BCIRNCI. 

Two In UlU . riao T. T>mB, D.Ut., U..D., If A 

Two In Onet . IIO f 5 "’ ® A' **•*• 

^ iBe». William Wayte, M-A. 

I^^^LUe^un.^md^ ISO 

Two la Tkt Gtrrmn La>^ 

ptMipe and LiUrtUvrt 


following departments 

Exnmimerakig», Snlarieti 
i.Awa 


Pre$ent Examinert. 


B. Mpyle, Eaq., MJL., B.CX. 
Vacaat. 


Two 

and 


in JSquUifand RetU m I lAooanl Field, Eeq., B.A 

I PrrwMfal iS tt p erty ( Horton Sarith, Keq., M 


M.A., Q.C. 


Tm In CSmmpaXaif and) f, v b... tr n «r . 


\ Bp /Prof. C. A. Boclibelm, Fh.D. 
/ \Uemea Ua^, RmIh ^P> 


Two in Thg Hebrew Ttxt'i 
Old Teffainenf. the 

Qrttk Text of (Ae .V«te I , _« a .... ... 

TtoUvmntMteKoidentt* ) M f f: « 

0 /tho Chridtian Aefi-| ^ Rer.C.U. H. Wrifht, uJ>., rb.D., 


ffifm, and ^rijHun I 
liiMoJTf ‘ 


Two In Mtniat md JfomJ) i»/Pref. Bnixri Adnnwon,LLD., U.A, 
*<««« . I tPiotWlllUinKnl.la,LUO. 

TwolnPoIiKMllEBnwm,} »> 


100 /P«>tM.J. M.HlU,Mji. 

IJotephILennor, Baq., D. 8 e.,MJL 


Two h) MdfAemafief and 

tfatunl PkUwiopktt 

^•OJerimfntol) .g* /Pror.O.F.Rf»Omld,M.A.,F.R. 8 . 
PAOotopAy.; *'* iRT.Olaaebrook, Keq.,M.A..FJL 8 . 

TwninCWMry..} MO A.TUden. DAw, F.ILS. 

Two In BoUtmdf and Fepe* 

toMPA^Stopf . 

Two to 


Two In ConffifwHonal { 

HMoryo/iSiipiand.,.. ) 

MBDiaNE. 


^ j Beory E. Haidan. Eea., MJl. 

** ( Frot T. e. Serettoo, M.A., IX.B. 


. 


TwolnAna'Omr. Ill {profl IS?. MnoSI«l^iar»,ltA.,V.R.8 

TWO I. rtrrtAwr. i» {f,S*ET«SS?V*!:ii.'“ - *'■" 

Two in ObeMrte JTfdte^ 


.. { F. H. CbampDeyn. Eeq , M.D., MJU 
( Vacant. 




1 Fredwlek Taylor, Eeq, M.D. 


CAemiffry . 3 

Two In Fortnoic ifodicUa 
MUSIC. 

Tm* Im itm.Lo m / WflHam Pole, Eeq., HanDoc., F.RA 

I wo in jrtific. so suiaer, leq., Mu Jtoe, M.A. 


ui Jprof.G.V. Poo»«,M.O.,B.a 
( Thoouf Steroofon, Beq., M*P. 


\ 110 P* Orpea Bower, D. 80 . 

/ 1 Prof. H.Marsban Ward, M.A.,F.aa 

Two Is Moionr and I I Prof. W. Bord Oowklno, MX, F.B.R 

/■nlnoonlolonr .( (Vocnnt. 

The Exanjiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for re-election. 

Candidates murt send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of their qualifications 
they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, March 26th. (It is particularly desired by the 
Senate that no personal application of any kind be made to its individual Members.) 

By order of the Senate, 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 

University of London, Burlington-gardens, W., 

March 5tb, 1889. 

NEW EOMANOE BY STUART CUMBERLAND. 

At all Booksellers', Is., paper; Is. 6d., cloth. 

A FATAL AFFINITY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 

"THE QUEEN’S HIGHWAY,’’ “A THOUGHT-READER’S THOUGHTS,” &c. 

__Lomdom : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, 8t. Beidi Stkbbt, E.O. 


BLAOKWOOO’S MAGAZINE. 

Ho. SU—MARCS, lasg-si.gd. 

Ooraevn: 

MINICOT THE ISLAND OF WOMBN.-COXOUJSION. 

FAL0TAFP8 DBATBBED. BT OR. C. CsilOnoV. 

LADT BABT. CBArs. X.—XIV. 

1X)VB, LOVE BVER I FkOM QSRMAV OF F. PinuORATB. 

TRAR8LATBD IT SIR TRRODORR MARTIN, K.C.B. 
FBANCE AND UBR NElOUttOUKS. 

A TALE OF THE BULL-BIRO. 

RAILWAYS-TBEIB FUTURE IN CHINA. BT W. B. DOXLOr. 
GENTLEMEN KNlORANrs TO THE UNITED STATES, 

THE OLD BALODN..r//A PttlHCE OF WALES SPEECHES 
AND ADDRESSES.-LBTTBRS ON LITBBATUBE, 
BY ANDRBW LANQ-TBB CAREER OF UAJOR 
OKORQM BROADFOOT^ C.B.-^THOMA8 POOLS AND 
HIS FRIENDS.^IN VINCULIS, 

NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

SECOND EDITION. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

FOR FRRRUART. 

ConOnfl^MAJOR BARTTEtOTS CAMF ON TBE ARUBWIMI. 
Witt Map md «on of Ooisjl.—LADT BART. CUPA VH.—IX- 
MIKIOOT THR ISLAND OF W0MEN.-SCENE8 FROM A SILENT 
WORLD. Br A Piuaoa Vunoi.—TITUS OATES. Br Ronun E. 
DOTOUS—WHT I 8BCAME A LIBERAL UNIONIST. BT OlOIOl 
BIOORA—A FBtLANTBBOnsT A TAl* OP TBE TloiLABCE COB. 
MltTBI AT SAB FBAXCUCO.—LAUBENCE OUPHAKT. BT M. 0, W. 
OLIPNAirr—LOCAL QOVRRNMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


WH. BUCHWOOD k SOBA EdlsImBll nnd London. 


CLASSICAL REVIEW, 

Vol. 111. No. a. MARCH. l,.6d. 

Turly Sabutiptioo (lONaabw*), 13$, 6d., put Du. 
OORYivn. 

PLATO'S UnurARlANiaM. A Dial<«ae by JORR Gion ami BrRRT 
BONIWKX. 

NOTM on tlw SEPTEM OONTRA TBEBAR T. O. TVCKEB nnd A. W. 


H0RACB.^>DE8, III. M. RoaKBT BLACK. 

NOTES on Ibo SCHOLIA of Ih. FLUTU 8 . W. 0. RCTBBBroKD 
8 TRACU 8 E. F. HaTEIPIbld. 

MOMMSEN on tlio EEC8UITIN0 BTSTEM oiidw Ik. EMPIRE. E. G 
aARDTi 

ARCHER HIND'S HMAEUd. J.COOR WiLSOX. 

HABNACE'S DE ALKATOKIBUS. P. U. CHA 8 B aod W. SAXPAT 
BAUNACITS LINGUISTIC STUDIES. B. J. WstRLCR. 

SHORTER NOTICES. 

NOTES, 

OBITUART. J. B. DAYiii and AuscaiLi. BaiiVOTOR. 
ARCHAEOLOOT. 

SUMMARIES. 

BIBUOOKAPUY* 

__ David Kutr, 370. strand, W.C. 

TnUi Tbouand. Prwo Os* ShlUlay. 

T he weied mystery. 

..w. — . w By PHILIP MAT 

- ‘Tbf by PbiUp May, taku tbo form of as asto- 

Wotraphy by Allcf Woolow, wriites by her to prison wkiht awaiUu bm 
S!? for mat der. O^'nMtioa tter« |« ; and iho ftory la^Bpiy 

bat poworfally wrlttu.”n>-/^ociiMy AmL ' 

_ UmbrSTR CO., tl to t4 Twnplo Cheiabot*. Undoa. HD _ 

T he r a r I s i l l ij s t r k. 

Sofllfh Rdltloa, 

Hu uoh wuk as raqalfito Frontltploea smrit Iklly Maal to a 
^ , . SOPRSIOR OIL PAUmNO. 

Contaiu tbo two other FalLpago lUtutioilou la Ooloart asd mssy in 
B l uk and Wbito artlfUcaUy uoentad Mour,. OoniKI ft Oo. 

‘PARIS ILLUSTRE** Is BBOxooptional la tooo and hu so rixal v**» r 
Ututratad worths ottbor In Karou or AsMrie*. 

_ Prioo dd. per nopy. 

To bt bad at aU BoeketaUa, and of all NowMoutf aad BooksMlart. 

Solo AguUtbroscboUtb^orU, 

Tu IxnOUrAflOXAL NXWS OOMTAXT, Broam • BatMtf k, nuTStf 
UuMh Loodoo, E/«n 
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SATl/^BAF, MABGE 16,1889. 
No. 880, New Series. 


Of tbe Batcb, for whose history Motley did 
great things, he says: 

“ The Dutch have certainly done many great 
things. They have had to contend with two I 


a nohler one?” Under President Grant 
Motley also served his country. Grant, says 
Holmes, was "one of tbe simplest, stillest, 
men I ever saw. Of all the considerable 


The Editor cannot undertake to return, or ro conxena xwo ...v 

... . • / j niightieet powers in the world—the personages 1 have seen, he appears to me to 


to correspond with the urriters of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper. 


ocean and the Hpanish tyranny—and they 
conquered both. Neither the Inquisition nor 
the Zuyder Zee was able to engulf them ; s'nd 
yet it is very fnnny to see a people, after 
having achieved such triumphs, rest themselves i 


dec., may be addressed to the Pcbusheb, and so contentedly in their summer houses on their 
not to the Editor. ^**7 ill-savoured canals.” 

_ It was before the war that Motley siid: 

" I have vastly more respect for the govern- 
LITERATURE. ment of England than for our own—tbe nation 


LITERATURE. 

The Correspondence of John lothrop Motley. 
Edited by George William Curtis. In 
2 vols. (John Murray.) 

Mart of ns remember Mr. MoGey as a grace¬ 
ful, stately, scholarly figure in London society. 
But none knew him quite so well as now in 
tbe light of this familiar and friendly corre¬ 
spondence. There is not in the two volumes 
anything so stiff as a dispatch. Much of 
tbe matter is diplomacy at play. The three 
principal contributors — Motley, Bismarck, 
and Holmes — are all in their most easy 
manner. There are a few fine sentences in 
Motley’s best historic style. The brightest 


be the least capable of an emotion of vanity.” 

Through many years, Motley knew many 
of tbe leading people in London society. His 
acquaintance goes back to Brougham, of whom 
he gives a wonderful descripfion, of which we 
will quote but one line : “ The rugged out¬ 
lines or headlands of bis face are wild 
and bleak, but not forbidding” He saw 
little of Disraeli, but believed that "his 
audacity, which has proved more perennial 


can’t help considenng governed by higher t^an brlU, was always the solid foundation of 

wwaaaaavvvlAM aV AArtAva Kwv lAWreAW wmA^SWAo __ 


principles ef action, by loftier motives.” 
When the war broke out, all Motley’s powers 
were devoted to make known and to vindicate 
the cause of his government. He might 
easily have taken offence and have had his 


his character.” He offered the MS. of the 
Butch Republic to the eminent publisher of 
these volumes; and, after retaining tbe work 
a fortnight, Mr. Munay declined it " civilly 
but decidedly.” He did not fail, however. 


hands full ^ trouble in London society at afterwards to express "in very strong language 


idly corre- that time. His own influence, the charm of 
’o volumes his friendship, had probably tended to keep 
Much of some few strught; and he enjoyed the warm 
The three regard of such men as Mill and Bright, who 
Bismarck, worked upon English public opinion with the 


his Self reproaches for his short-sightedness.” 
Motley knew the difference between the 
society of various capitals : 

" The great distinction between Yienna and 
London company is that here [Yienna] the fine 


same purpose. The Liberal Government of ‘•» »unaj xue nne 

,o«r ®o'“PO»e'i exclusively of folks of rank 


1861 were but poor friends to the distracted 
Union. Motley was disappointed and mortified 


and title; there every illustration from tbe 
world of science, art, letters, politics, and 


letters are perhaps those of the Autocrat of that Liberals should look coldly on the chance finance, mingle in full proportions with the 

.. _!_. 1 !_ 1 _a. _ 1 .:.. __ __ j __ 1 ^_tt 


the Breakfast-Table, whose pen is most 
accomplished for such correspondence. There 
are but few letters in which high interest is 


of American dismemberment, while his govern- patricians, and on equal terms.” 

m^t was struggling with the n^st gigantic daughter’s Austrian partners 

rebellion with which a civilised comm^- ^ 

WMlth waseveroalled upontogr^ple. He Amazon?” which Motley 

did not ask for more than neutrality; but he ...._ 

could not understand why they were not as i^**”^?** “ geographical achievement 

w j ° “ for Vienna, as, after all, the Amazon is in 

much entiUed to moral sympathy as Italy „ vr„tl«v himself «iidof Rismarok . 


sustained throughout, and none that the editor w ealth was ever called upon to grapple. He 
should have reiected. His work is never did not ask for more than neutrality; but he 

a - . - _ ER-.A a._.A 3 i_a_At____A _ _ 


conspicuous, hut it appears to have been could not 
thoroughly well done That Motley’s style much ent 
was naturally fine may be judged from this ever was. 
description of Etna in a letter to his parents Bright, wl 
written in his twenty-first year: Governmei 


ev^wr He^d^^v^ SVomTr' .^-tabi'v n^Sw. hS mte 
Bright, who wrote when the United ^tes inL^td^tban I do.” TheJ had bL fellow 


Government had given way in regard to 

, , .. . „ Mason and Slidell: 

“ The greatest peculiarity in the appearance 

of Etna, and one which renders him the most " What has happened will leave a great grie v- 
striking mountain I have ever seen, is his ance in the minds of your people, and may bear 
single and solitary situation. . . . Etna rises evil fruit hereafter; for there has been shown 
all alone from a dead plain: suddenly and them no generosity such as became a friendly 

< V —_... -^--T 3 - 1. 2.— S_ ^ mAAvAva ma e s ssAha AI^ava «a AlaA««a 


^uvernmeux nau given way in regaru xo students and remained fast friends through life 
Mason and Slidell: Bismarck often wrote to Motley as if he were 

“ What has happened will leave a great griev- a typical Yankee with " his feet tilted agaiust 
ance in the minds of your people, and may bear a walL” In defence of Bancroft, the United 
evil fruit hereafter; for there has been shown States Minister at Berlin. Bismarck wrote: 


singly with one stride he is in heaven, and 
there he stands and stood to-day, with the sun¬ 
shine wasting itself on his icy forehead—all 


nation, and no sympathy with them in their 
great calamity. I must ask you, however, to 


States Minister at Berlin, Bismarck wrote: 

"He is better than most of tbe Europeans who 
follow his, your, and my profession; even if 


alone—the whole sky and the whole earth to involved in this charge. Our ruling _ class, 
himself, and looking like the god and ruling by a natural instinct, hates democratic and 
spirit of the island.” republican institutions, and it dreads the 

. ... , . , example of the United States upon its own 

Money’s tastes, nis studies, his works, permanency here.” 

rf i.w. fa tb. OW TorW, VSfafagte.’ MUl .L «i.a« hi 

bis feelings as citizen and representative of .o™ t» —__ -,.ii .-a 

the great Bepnblio of the New World blazed J ?^lZTonr!f ?h^ 

■fA«.Ak wMsiAai aVa wavMAa^AAAw* A# a 1 -. r - - - n0 Wrot6| * torOUffu 0D6 of tu0 B6T6r68t triAlB 

eofa nd for th/farie o’tho North fa thi Stl!rf‘iktorSriU°^J.’SVb^htor 
01,il Bot hhoogh . .oort lo,,I “r'vTS^'Sor'fa’haS 


understand that aU Englishmen are not *be sinooth liars of the profusion should talk 
involved in this charge. Our ruUng class, about him ei^tly as my intimate enemies did 
by a natural instinct, hates demooritic and jben they called me the diploma- 

ivstMiKlI/ian inaiiifiiHnna Ani? if tKa tl8t IQ W00(l6Il 8uO0Ss 


In their wry friendly intercourse, MoGey 
gathered that 

" the military opinion was bent on going to 
Yienna after Sadowa. Bismarck strongly 


Washington.” Mill was another of his con- opposed this idea. He said it was absolutely 


Republican, he was better acquainted with 
tbe courts and parliaments of Europe than 

with the territories of the United States, j ^ ^ ^^ 

description ^^^eatiou as with you.” MoV had a 
‘ “great reverence” for Lincoln, whom he 

"He leaned over the Tribune and began to thought a man of the most extraordinary 
squeak, not to speak; and yet. in spite of his conscientiousness. "He seemed to have a 
funny voice, eveiy word that he said was window in his breast” MoGey quotes from 

jt^MA^AAAl. aa.42'1.1a AAhS US- mA«.1a MA Al—2^1 a. . . .. ..... 


solers. " If you come well and honourably,” necessary not to humiliate Austria, to do 
he wrote, " through one of the severest trials nothing that would make friencUy relatioM 
which a nation has ever undergone, the whole her in the future impowible. He said 

fotolt,,! rt„kW ,m . hrtghfor 


aspect.” Mill said to MoGey. in his simple 
and straightforward way: " There are few 


as all now agree.” 

Lowell, in a delightful letter, offers five 


a T 1. 1 .. •a.I. JJVWVUa AU C» UCAAKUblUA AOAWVla UAAWO UVO 

pereons Whom I have only seen once with for contributions to the iVorfA 

wn/\m I on mnnh liaaiTA tai Iroan tin n Anm. . * ^ - ... 


distincGy audible, and his style was so fluid, 
so limpid, and so logical, his manners so 


American, and urges acceptance in this way: 

"Imagine the difference in the tone of the 
Review. If you are a contributor, of course it 
will always be, * Our amiable and aooomplished 
minister at the court of Yienna, who unites in 
himself,’ &o., &a ; or else, ‘ In such a state of 


assured and self-possessed, that in spite of the V •* ’ * ii -Tk a J"" 

disadvantages of Ws voice, his figure and his cbajity to all, with fii^ess in the right as 
great round spectacles, which give him the gives us to see the right, let us strive 


Lincoln’s address of March 1865 these noble affairs it was the misfortune of this country to 
words: "'With malice towards none, with be represented at Yienna by a Minister as 


appearance of a small screech-owl, I thought finish the work wo are in, which, ho 

him one of the most agreeable speakers I had adds, " should be his epitaph; and who in 
over heard.” the long roll of the world’s rulers has deserved 


words: "With malice towards none, with be represented at Yienna by a Minister as 
charity to all, with firmness in the right as learned in Low Dutch as he was ignorant of 
God gives us to see the right, let us strive high statemansbip,’ &o., &o. I pull my beaver 
on to finish the work wo are in,” which, ho over “y eyes and mutter ‘ Bewa-r-re! ’ ” 


Wcen MoGey come to England in 1869, 
Lowell said he could think of no man so fit 
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[ICiBOH 16, 1880.-179. 880, 


to bring back a more kindlj nnderitanding ipeaking, the first half «f Prof. SkMt’s long and additions alike are oarefolly explained in 
between the two oonntries. “ Yon wiU introdnotion, and is admirable in its arrange' the collation; bat students may be exonsed 
neither forget your own nationality nor irri* ment and olearness. The whole of the for wanting to know when the text has been 
tatethatof England.” Holmes’s letters are external evidence which places the genuine- changed without haring to refer every minute 
almost as good as possible. We must quote ness of most of Chaucer’s works beyond to the footnotes. 

this admirable description of Emerson: question is first given in chronological order ; Prof. Skeat’s commentary extends to nearly 

“Who alwavs charms us with his delicious seventy-three poems are then enumerated as many pages as his text, and can hardly be 


tato that of England.” Holmes’s letters are external evidence which places the genuine- 
almost as good as possible. We must quote ness of most of Chaucer’s works beyond 
this admirable description of Emerson: question is first given in chronological order ; 


praued too highly. Whether it be in iUus- 
trating Chaucer’s references to chess and 


rejection of upwards of fifty of them. Some- hunting in the “ Dethe of Blaunch,” his 


“Who always charms us with his delicious seveniy-inree poems we wen enumera^ asmanypa^M ms wxc, ana can naruiy oo 
voice, his flue sense and wit, and the deUoate which have at vanous times been attributed praised too highly. Whether it be in illus- 
way he steps about the words of his voca- to Chaucer, and reasons are given for the trating Chaucer’s references to chess and 
bulary; if you have seen a cat picking her rejection of upwards of fifty of them. Some- hunting in the “ Dethe of Blaunch,” his 
footsteps in wet weather, you have seen the times these reasons take the form of the astronomy in the " Compleynt of Mars ” and 
picture of Emerson’s exquisite intelligent feel- production, on the authority of excellent the “Hous of Fame,” his bird loro in the 
ing for its phrase or epittet; rometimes I of the real author; and thus numerous “ Parlement of Foules,” or incidental allusions 

poems which Stowe did not hesitate to father to geography, music, or aught else. Prof. 
hL no^r ^jttivi the^MhS^ldyone^ Skeat appears ^uaUy at home. His r^ers 

which would sewe the need of his thought.” Lydgate, Hoocleve, and HontyMn. In othw are also given adequate moans for acquamUng 


times these reasons take the form of the 
production, on the authority of excellent 
HSS., of the real author; and thus numerous 


astronomy in the “ Compleynt of Mars ” and 
the “Hous of Fame,” his bird loro in the 
“ Parlement of Foules,” or incidental allusions 


1 itir* w language, the presence of Northern not yet given to us te say with eertainty 

dialect worib, or of words not in use in to whom Chaucer was, or imagined himself to 


H dialect words, or of words not in use in to whomUhanoerwas, orunsgmeanimseuio 

England until after Chaucer’s death, the be, referring to in his allnrions to “mynauotor 
dependence of the metre on a spelling never LoUlus” {and of the numerous explanations 
to her ^ *o“d in Chaucer, or the use of the rime vi of the name “ lolympasteyre ” none can yet 

^ “d y, which in Chaucer is no rime at all. be called thoroughly satisfactory. On the 

14 ^ 1 . ®y application of theae testa the canon other hand, the editor is able to give his own 


. „_U_ louuu *» vaauow, uc kuo uot i>uv ua vuo •nwa Autyiuuanvjrks uvuv 

»> Thi y* which in Chaucer is no rime at all. be oalled thoroughly satisfactory. On the 

®y application of theae testa the canon other hand, the editor is able to give his own 
Muster with Sir William Harcom gave Chaucer’s Minor Poems, as set forth in quite oonvinoingexplanation of “thou Herenus 
**^**^^’**'* Aki* ♦ 1680 by the Chaucer Sooioty, is upheld with queen" (Herenussa HeriaesaErinnys) in 

weddmgm Westminster Abbey in a letter to two imjortant exceptions: (1) the omission, “The Cimpleynte unto Pitoe” aid in 
Holmes reads like a passage in a stately to new evidence attributing it to “The Compleynte of Mars "his interpretation 


drama.” A fe w months lator he dM suddenly d 

Md we may adopt M most worthy the words of ^ them two now 

^an Stanley vnth reference to Motley m ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Westminster Abbey, that he was hereafter 

“ one of the brightest lights of the Western jj^fter dealing with the Chaucer canon, 
Hemsphere-the high-spirited patriot, the p,of. Skeat gives a double Ust of MSS, 
faithful fnend of England s best and purest _.xu *v„ .u _fk. 


Hemisphere—the high-spirited patriot, the 
faithful friend of England's best and purest 
spirits, the brilliant, the indefatigsble historian 
who told, as none before him had told, the 
history of the rise and struggle of the Dutch 
Bepublic, almost a part of his own.” 

Asthub Abxold. 


two important exceptions: (1) the omission, “The Compleynte unto Pitoe” and in 
owing to new evidence attnbuting it to “The Compleynte of Mars "his interpretation 
Hoodeve, of the “ Moder of God ”; (2) the of the difficult phrase, “ Fro Venus valance,” 
addition of five poems (among them two now will be generally accepted. In the cmenda- 
printed for the first time), as to which more tion “ erme ” (ermen=to grieve) for the fdse 
hereafter. rime “ yeme,” in the line— 

After dealing with the Chaucer canon, “Anon, her hertegsn to erme” 


(“ Daohaise," 1. 80), 


Chaucbb- p ^laor Posw* ^ited by the collation. The remainder of his intrcJductioi 
Walter W. Skeat. (Oxford : Claren- jg occupied by a brief preface to each of th 
don rress.) ^ ^ twenty-three poems in his book, upholdini 

Pebhafs the highest praise that can be given their authenticity and discussing and illustra 
to this edition of Cbaucer’s Minor Foem* is ting tiieir sources, charscteristics, and dates, 
that it answers, in eveiy way, to the expeota- A quotation of the note which heads the 
tions to which its announcement gave rise, collation to the “ A B C ” will best illustrate 
“ The inevitable German,” to whom Prol the principles and the scale on which Prof. 
Sweet recently alladed, has for once been Skeat set to work to construct his text: 

forestalled; and, though English students can j , , . n 

—AxV..! s _ "The MSS. used to form this text are: 0- 

never be too grateful for the help of foreign jjg the Camb. Univ. Library ; 

scholars like Prof. Ten Brink, it is surely a jc.MS. G. 21, in St. John’s College, Oai- 
nwtter of congratulation that, the first bridge; Gl.=Glasgow MS. Q. 2 2o; L. = Laud 
critical edition of the whole of Chaucer’s 740 in the Bodleian Library; Gg.>MS. G; 
Minor Foeme ia the work of an Englishman 4.27 in the Camb. IJniv. Library; F.aMi 


with the object of showing at a glance the he has been independently anticipated by 
poems contained in each MS. and also the Prof. Ten Brink; but in “ The Hous of 
MS. authority for each poem. The more im- Fame,” 1. 1940, fortune has not been so 
portant MSS. are more fully described; and cruel. Here, according to the MSS., the 
it may be mentioned here that, while making house was made of twigs, such as men make 
full use of the texts published by the Chaucer panniers of, “ or elles hattes or dossers.” As 
Society, Prof. Skeat claims to have baaed his Prof. Skeat justly remarks, “ We do not 
edition, wherever possible, on an independent make hats with twigs or osiers,’’ but we do 
collation. The remainder of his introduction make baskets; and a sentence in Caxtou’s 


is occupied by a brief preface to each of the ffolden Legend, “And bare on his sholdres vij 
twenty-three poems in his book, upholding hottie or baskettia fulle of erthe,” indicates 
their authenticity and discussing and illustra- the true reading in this passage, which is 

a5___ __•__3:a.!_ M _iJ_A A 


[4.27 in the Camb. Univ. Library; 


and a Londoner. By the ungracious fortune Fairfax 16, in the Bodleian Library. The text 

...... .. • - ® . _a_ w_ai_xt. _ a _x -A xi___j _ii 


which falls so often to reviewers, a large part closely follows the first of these; and all “sours” (“Hous of Fame,” 1. 544); and 
of t^article will probably be taken up with vpiationsfrom it are r^rded (except some- “g^oyht” (“Hous of Fame,” L 1783). 
a discussion of the only two points in which ^ But the full value of Prof. Skeat’s commentary 

P/of. Skeat’s wotk appears open to exception. Nothing fuller or better than this coaid be can only be discovered by use. 

But his book is one for which pure gratitude wanted, the only thing to be regretted is the That this edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poem\ 
most te, not only the first, but the abiding absence of any indication in the text itself of is hardly likely to be displaced for many 
feeliag qf every competent reader; and it is a cases in which the editor has made omissions years to come makes an error of judgment 
nleaanre to have to point out some of its or transpositions without MS. authority. Addi- which it may contain of rerily serious im- 
maay merits. tions are of coune inclorei within tquare portanoe. It is to be regretted, therefore. 


ites. given in this edition for the first time. Again, 

1 the in 1. 17 of “The Former Age,” Prof. Skeat 
itrate has discovered the true meaning of “weld,” 
Prof, by which he himself in former days and Dr. 

Sweet have both been puzzled. “ Weld ” is 
• 0<i explained as the Eeeeda Lnteola of 

\axY- Linnaeus, better known as Dyer’s Rocket, 
Cam- mention along with madder and w^ 

Laud is natural enough. Other notes to which 
MS. Gg. attention may be drawn are those on 
F.aMS. “oorbettes” (“Hous of Fame,” 1. 1304); 
stext i«in the dismalle” (“Duchesse,” L 1206); 
d all “gours” (“Hous of Fame,” 1. 544); and 
!ome- “g^eyht” (“Hone of Fame,” L 1783). 
But the full vuue of Prof. Skeat’s commentary 


Nothing fuller or better than this coaid be can only be discovered by use. 
wanted, the only thing to be regretted is the That this edition of Chaucer’s 


Minor Poemt 


nleaanre to have to point out some of its 
many merits. 


As is well-known, it is only within the last brackets; and it would have been convenient 


which it may contain of really serious im¬ 
portance. It is to be regretted, therefore, 
that Prof. Skeat should have included two 


quarter of a century that any attempt has if other alterations had been marked by poems in his text, and three in an appendix, 
leen made to fix the canon of Chaucer’s Minor asterisks, so that a reader’s attention might none of which have received the general 


leen made to fix the canon of Chaucer’s Minor 
Po( ms on scientific principles. An elucida¬ 
tion of there principles occupier, roughly 


at once be drawn to every departure from the sanction of Chaucer scholars. The last 
MSS. It is needless to say that omissions twenty years have witnessed the exclusion 
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from the Chancer canon of many poems vhote 
authenticity was long undoubted. The justice 
of this ezdnsion is absolute, but it has not 
yet uron unirersal recognition; and it the 
ptinoiples on which it is based are now illegi¬ 
timately extended to attribute fresh poems to 
Chaucer upon insufdcient eridence, there is a 
real danger that the principles themselves may 
be discr^ited. It is imperative that for a little 
while the Chaucer canon should be considered 
closed, and that any fresh poems which suc¬ 
cessive editors may desire to attribute to him 
should be as clearly as possible distinguished 
from those now generally accepted. If this prin¬ 
ciple be granted, a reviewer’s personal opinions 
for or against the authenticity of any given 
poem become of very small importance. The 
present writer is strongly in favour of the 
genuineness of the curious metrical experi¬ 
ments in seven-line stanzas, in terza rima, 
and in ten-line stanzas, to which, under the 
title of Compleint to his L^y,” Prof. 
Skeat gives the first place in his Appendix. 
The style is distinctly Chaucerian, Chaucer 
is likely to have made experiments in terza 
rima, and this cannot be said of any other of 
bis contemporaries; lastly, Shirley, by copying 
the lines at the end of “ The Compleint to 
Pitie,” practically assertsChaucerisauthorship 
.Again, for the triple roundel entitled “Mer- 
ciles Beaute,” printed by Prof. Skeat in his 
t'-xt, a strong maim can be made. It imme¬ 
diately follows several of Chaucer’s undoubted 
poems in the Pepys MS , in which alone it is 
preserved. It is delightfully pretty, and has 
a ring about it which is very convincing. Tbe 
presence, boirever, of the Chaucerian phrases, 
“I do BO fors” and “I counte him not a 
bene,” ou which. P/of. Skeat partly bases his 
case, is very poor evidence. They are exactly 
the kind of phrases on which an imitator would 
lay hold; and the possibility that the poems 
are by an imitator, and not by the poet him¬ 
self, is by no means to be scouted. A balade 
“Against Women Unconstant” is inserted 
by Prof. Skeat in his text, though in the in¬ 
troduction his language (and rightly) is much 
less decided than when speaking of the 
“Compleint unto his Lady ” which is re’egated 
to tbe appendix. The poem is found in two 
MSS. which contain undoubted poems by 
Chaucer. It also imitates Chaucer’s favourite, 
“Qttillanme de Machault.” This is the 
external evidence. The internal is thus 
summed up by Prof. Skeat: 

“The balade is perfect in construction, having 
hut three rimes (-esse, -ace, -ene) and a refrain. 
The ‘mood’ of it strongly resembles that of 
the preceding balade. Tbe lines run with per¬ 
fect smoothness, and tbe rimes are all Chauce¬ 
rian. It is difficult to suppose that Lydgate, 
or even Hoccleve, who was a better metrician, 
could have produced so good an imitation of 
Chaucer's style.” 

Lees Prof. Skeat really mean to assert that 
every fourteenth-century poem of whioh as 
much as this msy be said is to be attributed 
to Cbaucei ? If so, be is laying down a new 
and very dangerons canon. This remark 
applies still more forcibly to tbe two remain¬ 
ing claimants, now printed for the first time. 
Both of these are found in Shirley’s MS., but 
without any attribution to Chaucer—a fact 
alone almost sufficient to condemn them. It 
is no heresy to say of them that they are 
rather dull poems, without any of Chaucer’s 


happiness or flow of style; and Prof. Skeat’s 
query os to one of them—“ If be did not 
write it, we may well ask, who did ? ”—is an 
unfortunate eobo of a question which has 
been asked as to several quite as good poems 
once attributed to Chaucer which are now 
acknowledged not to be his, although no 
other author has been found for them. 

The second point in Prof. Skeat’s work to 
which exception may be taken is the license 
which he has allowed himself (especially in 
the octosyllabic poems) of mending Chaucer’s 
metre in disregard of a consensus of MS. 
authority. As to this point, he remarks him¬ 
self on the significance of the poet’s prayer 
(“ Hous of Fame,” 1097-98). 

" Yit make hit somewhat agreable 
Though som vers fail in a siUable.” 

And yet the temptation to meddle with verses 
in which Chaucer’s metre is a little more free 
than usual has too often proved irresistible. 
If we take the first three hundred lines of the 
“ Hous of Fame ” for examination, the fol¬ 
lowing instances of alteration against the 
authority of every US. present themselves. 

L. 39: 

“ For ther is phisicien but oon.” 

Prof. Skeat omits “ For.” 

L. b6: 

“ TLit she badde, this noble wjf.” 

Compare 11. 23, 70, 79, &c. Tbe editor 
defends this particular metrical variation in 
bis note on “ Houa of Fame,” 2119, but here 
he inserts [ay] after “ badde,” as a stopgap. 

L. 87: 

“ For him she loved, alas, aldeibsat.” 

Prof. Skeat omits “ alas.” 

L. 101; 

“ So whan this lady oonde here no word.” 

L. 136 : 

“ ‘ Go bet,’ quod Juno, ‘to Morpheus.* ” 

Prof. Skeat substitutes [nhe] for “this lady ” 
and “ Juno.” 

L. 150 : 

“ Bight as bit was woned ta do.” 

The melancholy in this lins is splendid. 
“ Woned,” of course, is here a monosyllable. 
Prof. Skeat transposes to 

“ Bight as hit woned was to do.” 

L.164: 

“ Upon his wey and never ne stente.’’ 

L. 237 : 

“ For I ne knew never god but oon.’’ 

Prof. Skeat in eaoh case omits “ne,” but if 
wo remember that “never” in Chaucer is 
frequently a monosyllable, the lines scan 
perfectly as they stand. 

L. 207: 

“ Bary my body, for swiche a tyde,” 

The extra-syllable before the caesura im¬ 
proves the line. Prof. Skeat omits “for” 
and, apparently, scans— 

“ Bury I my bo I dy swiche | a i^de.” 

which is hardly an improvement on Chancer. 

L. 213: 

“ And saw noght; Alas I qaod she for sorwe.” 

A similar line, very effective in its context. 
Prof. Skeat, following Ten Brink, finds it 
needful to change “ Alas” into “A.” 


L. 264: 

“ As did tbe goddeass, queue Aldone.” 

An excellent verse. Prof. Skeat ottiiti 
“ queue.” 

Here then, in two hundred and sinty-foulr 
lines, are eleven instances in which a defen¬ 
sible reading is altered against a consensus ot 
MSS. Hot even Prof. Skeat’s afithority Is 
sufficient to uphold such innovationp. Octo¬ 
syllabic verse, when written with perfect 
regularity and smoothness, is extremely 
monotonous. The MSS. enconrage ns to think 
that Chancer deliberately set himself to intro¬ 
duce metrical variety; and he appears, at least 
to many readers, to use this variety with 
the most splendid effect. If this is so, Prof. 
Skeat’s alterations are really a misfortune. 
A bad or even a tolerable editor may sin and 
do no harm, but this edition is so Mmirable 
that it is likely to hold undisputed sway for 
for many years. A whole generation of 
young atndents may be led to belieVA thM 
Chancer had Bo metrical variety, bat sAannAfi 
with bis fingers, like Gower; and it is for this 
reason that, even amid my deep gratitude te 
Prof. Skeat for bis delightful book, I have 
here recorded a humble protest. 

Alfsk) W. Pousbd. 


“ Great Writers .”—Life of Oeorge Cralbe. 

By T. E. Kebbel. (Walter Scott) 

In writing this book Mr. Eebbsl had an 
easier duty than has fallen to some ot hts 
compeers in the same series. To sum¬ 
marise in a shilling volume the life and work 
ot Crabbe was much less difficult than to do 
the same thing, for example, in the case of 
Carlyle, or Goethe, or Shelley. The task was 
not only simpler from the more distinctly 
defined character ot the theme, but also 
because tbe biographical materials were much 
less cumbersome. As was to be expected, in 
regard to its facts Mr. Eebbel’s book is largely 
a rdtumi of the Life by the Eev. Georg-i 
Crabbe the younger (1834). At the some 
time it is an honest and workmanlike resume ; 
and as the author has neglected none ot what¬ 
ever materials ot a later date were available, 
he has managed to preserve within the com¬ 
pass of a hundred pages the main records of 
the poet’s life in detail as full as is likely to 
be required by most readers of a “ popular ” 
series. Whether, indeed, even those readers 
will be found to be very numerous may be a 
matter of some doubt. Crabbe, who in his 
own period was a figure of considerable im¬ 
portance, has been forced by time and tide 
into a somewhat obscure part ot the back¬ 
ground of literary history ; and it is even 
possible that in the not distant future he may 
be classed among our “ forgotten poets.” Or 
it this fate be evaded, bis memory will pro¬ 
bably be perpetuated not so much on account 
of tbe absolute merit ot his writings, as 
because of the part he played ia that revolu- 
lionary poetic movement whose germs were 
beginning to develop when he published The 
Village in 1783, and whose fruition was 
already far advanced when his Tales of the 
Mall were given to the world in 1819. 

Born in 1754, at Aldeburgh iu Suffolk, 
George Crabbe received a moderate education, 
and was intended for a surgeon. After 
several ineffectual attempts to make headway 
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ia bU proteadon, he finally abandoned it, and, 
at the age of tirenty-five, started for London, 
with a capital of £3, and a rosolre to give 
himself to literatnre. Crabbe appears to have 
been singularly ingenuous. He had never 
heard of the fate of Chatterton, and he evi¬ 
dently cherished an ncquestioning faith in 
the system of patronage which had already 
received its death-blow from the literary 
Samson whose bulky form was still to be 
seen daily parading Fleet Street and the 
Strand. Mr. Eebbd glides too rapidly over 
that earlier part of Crabbe’s London career 
which his journal to “Mira”—the Sarah 
Elmy to whom he was long afiGLanoed and 
afterwards married—renders so intensely in¬ 
teresting. Of this journal Mr. Eebbel 
simply remarks that it is “a record of 
hopes, fears, trials, and disappointments 
more melancholy even than Chatterton’s.” 
But it might have been as well it he had 
enlivened his own sober pages with one or 
two of the many patches of colour to be 
found therein. What more vivid picture of 
drub Street authorship was ever painted, for 
instance, than that presented to us in the 
following passage ? 

“ It’s the vilest thing in the world to have but 
one coat. My only one has happened with a 
mischance, and how to manage it is some 
difficulty. A confounded stove’s modish orna¬ 
ment caught its elbow, and rent it half sway. 
Pinioned to the side it came home, and I ran 
deploring to my loft. In the dilemma, it 
occurred to me to turn tailor myself; but how 
to get materials to work with puzzled me. At 
last I went running down in a hurry, with 1 
three or four sheets of paper in my hand, and 
begged for a needle, &o., to sew them together. 
This finished my job, and, but that it is some¬ 
what thicker, the elbow is a good one yet.’’ 

After many months of deep poverty and 
privation, during which he in vain tried 
to gain a footing with the publishers, and 
equally in vain supplicated Lords North, 
Thurlow, and Shelburne, for assistance, the 
young poet, in the happiest inspiration of 
his Me, bethought himself of Burke, to 
whom he addressed the urgent and elo¬ 
quent letter which Mr. Eebbel quotes in 
part, and which would very well have borne 
quoting in its entirety. From that moment 
Crabbe was a made man, and from that mo¬ 
ment he almost ceases to be personally in¬ 
teresting. Burke took him under his own 
roof, persuaded the publishers to accept his 
poems, encouraged him to enter the Church, 
and was instrumental in obtaining bis first 
preferment. The remainder of Crabbe’s life 
was spent in the congenial sphere of a country 
parson. Botanising, writing huge piles of 
poetry—with many periodical “ incremations ” 
thereof—and occasional visits to town, formed 
his chief recreations. The intimate of Burke, 
Reynolds, and Johnson, he lived to be the 
friend of Campbell, Moore, and Scott, and 
died in 1832, leaving behind him—in spite of 
the “incremations” above referred to-—some 
six or seven volumes of poems. 

Mr. Eebbel has done his work creditably 
throughout; but his leist two chapters, which 
are written with admirable temper and judg¬ 
ment, are certainly the most important in the 
book. In them he essays a critical defence 
of Crabbe’s merits as a poet. No trustworthy 
estimate of these can be arrived at without 
taking into account his relation to his con¬ 


temporaries and to the conditions of his time. 
And the first point of cardinal importance in 
such an estimate is the fact that Crabbe began 
his work at a period when the fortunes of 
English poetry had sunk abnormally low. 
A generation had passed since the death 
of Pope, who had wrought to its highest 
pitch the art of a finikin classicism of 
theme united to a style of brilliant arti- 
fleialism; and those who remained as 
his disciples were “mere mechanic echoes” 
of the master’s faults without his merits. 
The fact is that Pope had killed for a time 
the poetry of humanity, and such slight 
efforts as were made to resuscitate the corpse 
were futile because inadequate. But now, 
after the poetry of the gods had long reigned 
supreme, its high priests were gone, and with 
their departure its worship became an empty 
sound. What must take the place of the 
effete idealism ? The general result might 
have been predicted, for false idealism has 
but one antidote; but none could have guessed 
that the antidote was to b > administered by 
the quondam apothecary who was dejectedly 
tramping the London streets in search of a 
patron. Yet so it was, and it proved to be 
Crabbe’s mission to infuse that spirit of 
realism which is the dominant distinction 
between the poetry of the nineteenth century 
and that of the eighteenth. Goldsmith and 
Gray had attempted to substitute for the 
false heroic a tender pastoral; but their pas¬ 
toral failed, as the heroic had failed, and from 
the same cause, namely, that it lacked truth. 
To preach truth was Crabbe’s great work. 
With Goldsmith and Gray it was a matter of 
poetic feeling and artistic selection; with 
Crabbe it was a matter of stem, realistic—one 
might almost say wholesale — presentment. 
True, he wrote in Pope's style, because it was 
the style to which he had accustomed himself 
in his earliest trainiog, and his success in 
adapting his new subjects to the old metre 
was certainly striking; but I think Mr. 
Eebbel lays too much stress upon Crabbe’s 
successful adherence to the orthodox mode of 
expression. The battle that was being fought 
concerned itself much more with the substance 
than with its form. Mr. Eebbel says : 

“Crabbe certainly did succeed in combining 
the characteristics of the Twickenham school 
and the Lake school, and in showing that the 
art of the one and the naturalness of the other 
were capable of being united. With a power 
of versification scarcely inferior to Dryden’s, 
he united a depth of feeling which neither 
Pope nor Dryden over knew.” 

I grant the “ depth of feeling ”; but surely 
the “ power of versification ” is ranked too 
high. In the latter regard Crabbe is a very 
inefficient disciple of his great prototypes. 
It is impossible to glance at a page of his 
writings without detecting faults—tricksy 
turns, awkward conceit*, illegal constraints 
of language—of which Dryden and Pope were 
never guilty. As a versifier Crab^ wm 
“P ope in worsted stockings,” with other 
differences in addition; and any attempt to 
connect him tos closely with the school he 
superseded is doomed to failure. In fact, 
there is plenty of evidence that he was himself 
careless about style. What he did care for 
was his theme—a direct, unsparing represen¬ 
tation of natural objects and of society in its 
lowest strata. His aim was to dispel the 
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poetic glamour with which rural scenes and 
personages had been falsely invested. 

“ Since vice the world subdued and waters drown’d, 
Aubozu and Eden can no more be found,” 

ho satirically exclaims: 

“ No; oast by Fortune on a frowoiog coast. 

Which neither groves nor happy vUleys boast. 
Whore other cares than those the Idase relates. 
And other shepherds dwell with other mates; 

By sttch examples taught. 1 paint the Oot, 

As Truth will paint it and as Bards will not.’’ 

To thia aim Crabbe was cousistent throughout. 
Instead of sylvan scenery he shows us the 
hut, the almshouse, and the jail; instesd of 
the antic feats of gods and nymphs, he 
displays the squalor, the vices, and all the 
untold misery of the rural poor of his time. 
The task was one which needed the rough 
band of a graphic satirist; and it was a task 
which, despite the frequent coarseness and 
exaggeration of its treatment, distiootly places 
Crabbe by the side of Cowpar and Burns in 
the revolutionary movement, and indicates 
him as a true forerunner of Wordsworth. In 
constantly lauding Crabbe to the depreoiatlou 
of Wordsworth, Jeffrey was as unfair as 
Byron was perverse in quoting him as the 
saviour of the Pope school. 

In regard to Crabbe’s positive merits as a 
candidate for poetic immortality there may 
well be some differences of opinion. He 
impressed his contemporaries — HszUtt’s 
splenetic attack notwithstanding—as a writer 
of great force and originality; and it may be 
noted of the parody in RytcUd Addrm»$ 
that it is enturely a caricature of Crabbe’s 
most glaring weaknesses, and in no wise of 
his stronger traits. In the domain of funda¬ 
mental passion he is a master; in the analysis 
of motive and the depicting of pity, despair, 
pathos, terror, ho is entitl^ to a place with 
the highest. His stories of “Phoebe Daw¬ 
son,” “ Sir Eustace Grey,” “ The Hall of 
Justice,” “Peter Grimes,” “Ruth,” “Edward 
Shore,” “ The Parting Hour ”—not to men¬ 
tion others—deserve to rank as classics. In 
reading them we feel that we are in the grasp 
of a genius, though a genius, it may be 
admitted, of a sombre type. His skies are 
grand, but they are eternally clouded; or if a 
rare glint of sunshine be allowed to play for 
a moment around us, it but serves to heighten 
the effect of the gloom which is speedily 
restored. Connect^ with this is a want of 
restraint and discrimination. Mr. Eebbel 
grants that Crabbe ia guilty of reprehensible 
exaggeration ; while his “ selection ’’toooften 
impresses one as selection of the unfittest. 
Entire validity can, however, by no means be 
allowed to the stock charge of the poet’s 
detractors that his subjects are not such as are 
proper to poetry. Who, indeed, is to pro¬ 
nounce as to what subjects are in themselves 
exclusively fit for poetry ? Themes taken 
from the lowest and humblest ranks of life 
are certainly not inadmissible to poetic treat¬ 
ment as such; they become inadnaissible only 
when innately gross, ugly, or repulsive. Mr. 
Eebbel, admitting that the line must be drasrn 
somewhere, says that “ the instinct of a true 
poet will tell him where to draw it.” Most 
readers of Crabbe, however, will probably 
agree that his “instinct” f^ed him rather 
too often. But, after all, the real question is 
not so much one of material as of workman¬ 
ship, and viewed in this regard, Crabbe more 
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than stands the test. Of all his oritios Prof. 
Tnison, perhaps, spoke the tmest word 
when he said: “ The power is almost xnira- 
oolons with which he has stirred np nature 
from its yery dregs, and shown working in 
them the common spirit of humanity.” I 
hold with Mr. Eebbel that Crabbe’s claims 
are amply sufficient to qualify him to take 
rank us a “Qreat 'Writer”; and they are 
claims which appear to me to be essentially 
based upon the fact that in a degenerate age 
of poetic feeling and conception he had the 
boldness and skill to sound the deeps and 
touch the heights of human emotion, pathos, 
and passion. Hibak Tatibbsall. 


ChronicU of King JSmry VIII. of England. 

TranslatM from the Spanish by Martin A. 

Sharp Hume. (Bell.) 

Lr 1873 the attention of the Academy of 
^tory of Madrid was called to the ezistenoe 
of a seventeenth • century MS., entitled 

Chronica del Key Enrico Otavo du Ingla- 
terra.” This document, which narrated in 
seyenty>five chapters the course of events in 
England from 1527 to 1549, was entrusted to 
the Marquis de Molina lor the purpose of 
examination and report. The result of his 
investigations was to reveal the existence of no 
less thm eleven copies of the same chronicle, 
all of which were of an earlier date, and one 
at least almost contemporary with the author. 
In several of these other MSS. the history 
was carried down to a later time, and in three 
cases it extended into the reign of Queen 
Mary. That portion, however, which related 
to the period subsequent to the execution of 
Somerset was in a different style; and it was 
accordingly decided to publish only the 
ninety>two chapters now translated into 
English by Mr. Hume. 

Although the chronicle appears to have 
excited considerable interest at the time when 
it was written, we possess no exact informa¬ 
tion as to the writer, beyond the fact that he 
was a Spaniard who resided many years in 
England. The absence of literary polish, and 
the apparent lack of familiarity with the 
court, are against his having been either a 
man of letten or a diplomatist. The proba¬ 
bilities of the case seem to point to either 
“ a resident merchant, trader, or interpreter, 
or else one of the mercenary soldiers of fortune 
who flocked to the standard of Henry YIII. 
for the honour, the pay, and the ransoms.” 
The Marquis de Molins, on the ground of the 
many curious particulars given about the 
Spanish military adventurers in England, 
inclined to the belief that the chronicle was 
composed by one of their number, and selected 
a Captain Julian, of whom frequent mention 
is made, as being the most likely. Mr. Hume 
has, however, shown reasons for doubting the 
probability of this con jectnre. Itdoes not seem 
posrible that Julian, with whom we are 
acquainted from other sources, could have 
written ' the chronicle. Indeed, though the 
Marquis rejected the idea that it was the work 
of a Spanish merchant, there are many traits 
in the narrative which are more characteristic 
of the man of peace than of the soldier. The 
writer appears to have been as familiar with 
the doings of the Spanish merchants as with 
those of the mercenaries; for instance, he 
makes special reference to the merchants who 


accompanied Ghapuys on his virit to EAtharine 
(chap, xxiv.), and to the part they took in the 
reception of Anne of doves, as a recognition 
of the favour shown by the king to foreign 
traders (chap. xliL, not lii., as given on page 
xvii. of the introduction). On several occa¬ 
sions also he notices points of economic 
interest, such as the changes brought about 
by the dissolution of the monasteries (p. 27), 
the rise in prices caused by the turning of 
vast tracts of land into pasture, and the con¬ 
sequent distress and discontent (p. 169); and 
in another place he makes a long complaint 
about the depreciation of the coinage under 
Somerset (p. 179). It does not, however, 
seem possible to arrive at any defluite conclu¬ 
sion as to the authorship, and we must be 
content to leave the matter doubtful. 

■Whoever the writer may have been, he 
writes throughout like a good Spanish Catholic 
with a holy hatred for heretics. The simple, 
unadorned style in which he has noted down 
what he saw with his own eyes, or heard from 
his friends, makes it very easy to detect his 
sympathies and partialities. He states his 
opinions about all people with a blunt sim¬ 
plicity which leaves no room for questioning 
his sincerity. Katharine of Arragon is dways 
«the sainted queen,” or “ blessed lady,” and 
he is no less partial to her daughter. Wolsey 
was a not very learned person, of very low 
birth, who deserved hu fate. More and 
Fisher, Gardiner and Bonner, are alike classed 
as good Christians; and the two latter are 
especially praised for their resistance to heretics 
—“ GK>d maintain them in their good opinion.” 
Cranmer he describes as “ one of the greatest 
heretics, and greatest enemies, that the Pope 
had,” and depicts him in a rather unfavourable 
light. Cromwell, to whom he often refers 
with disparagement as a proud man of mean 
birth, whom it was natural the lords should 
dislike, “ had better never have been bom, for 
he was the inventor of all the bad sects which 
they have now.” For the Protector and the 
Council in the reign of Edward he has little 
but blame; of Paget alone he speaks with 
respect as a man of wisdom and discretion. 
“ I wish to God there were many of his stamp 
and knowledge.” Henry himself, however, 
had earned the writer’s wsum admiration. 
“ Oh, good king! how liberal thou wort to 
everyone, and particularly to Spaniards.” In 
one place, after lamenting the carelessness 
and bad management of the Council, he 
writes: 

" Truly, the English lost much on the day that 
the valiant King Henry VIII. died; and I only 
hope to God that King Edward will soon be 
able to g;overa. . . . There will be no lack of 
some one to tell him that his father was a very 
wise man, and a good Christian, notwithstand¬ 
ing his blindness in throwing over his obedience 
to the Pope; for as regarded the services of the 
Church, he would never allow them to be 
altered, although he consented to some of the 
thing;s being in English. 

“ Perhaps, even his son may be inspired by 
the Holy Ghost to return to his obedience to 
the Church, and to the services as they used to 
be; but it is notorious that if the late king 
were alive he would never allow such evUdoing, 
and would take more care of things, for he was 
libera], and did not begrudge expenditure, and 
always gave rewards to his captains and 
soldiers ” (p. 215). 

On the whole, the ohrouicle is interesting 


ratiier as giving the impression of a no^ un¬ 
observant contemporary, than as contriLuting 
to our store of knowledge; though there 
are many curious details about the 
Spaniards in the English service. But its 
value as a piece of history is seriously im¬ 
paired by the little regard shown to chrono¬ 
logical sequence. From beginning to end there 
is only one date, and that in the first line; 
such expressions as “ soon,” or “ a few years 
after,” are used very loosely (of. pp. HI, 
193, 196); and, worst of all, the writer 
makes the extraordinary mistake of trans¬ 
posing the marriages of Anne of Cleves and of 
Katharine Howa^. The explanation would 
appear to he that the chronicle was first 
^tten as far as chapter Ixzv. in 1550, and 
is not a record kept from time to time. 

The whole forms a pleasant, chatty record 
of a foreigner’s recollection of England during 
an important period of our history. Without 
any pretentious to literary skill, the writer 
tells his story quaintly, and illustrates it 
with many naive observations and anecdotes, 
of which a single example must suffice It 
is an extract from his account of the wedding 
of Katharine Parr: 

“ The king ordered Anne of Cleves to come to 
the wedding, and she never showed the 
slightest annoyance at the king’s leaving her 
or at his marrying this lady. On the contrary 
she seemed very much pleased, unlike the 
sainted Queen Katharine, who retired to a 
castle and died. It is said that this Madam of 
Cleves exclaimed: ‘ A fine burden Madam 
Katharine has taken on herself! ’ She said 
this because the king was so stout that such a 
man has never been seen. Three of the biggest 
men that could be found could get inside his 
doublet ” (p. 108). 

In conclusion, we need only say that the 
chronicle is likely to interest the general 
reader as well as the professed student. 
The book is nicely “got up,” and Mr. Hume’s 
translation reads very pleasantly. There is 
a good iutrodnetion. together with some use¬ 
ful notes and an index. 

C. L. KraasroBD. 


Indian Life: Social and Religiotu. By John 
Campbell Oman. (Fisher Unwin.) 

With the incitements they must have to 
study and the opportunities for composition, 
it is somewhat strange that the members of 
the Education Department in India should 
write so little [concerning the manners and 
customs, the history and religion of the 
people among whom they live and work. 
Hearly all our good books on India are 
written, not by the men who, being students 
by profession, might bo expected to form a 
great literary caste in the country, but by 
over-wrought officials engaged in the civil 
administration. The volume before us is one 
of the few exceptions to the literary unpro¬ 
ductiveness of the Education Department; 
and even Mr. Oman is a professor, not of 
literature or the humanities, but of natural 
science. It is an unpretending collection of 
short essays, yet replete with valuable and 
suggestive iiiormation about less known by¬ 
paths of Indian sociology. Mr. Oman is a 
shrewd and conscientious observer, and takes 
the trouble, moreover, to see what other 
authorities have said on the subjects of lus 
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research. In bis descriptions, too, whether 
it be of a Farsee theatrical performance, an 
interview with a Brahman soothsayer, a 
meeting of the Arya Somsj, or some strange 
religions rite of the older faiths, it is easy to 
see that we are in the hands of a guide who 
can tell ns much that is worth knowing. 

Most of the essays refer to the Punjab; 
and it may be as well to warn the reader that 
what is true of the land of the five rivers—a 
province larger and more populous than Hun¬ 
gary and Belgium put together—-does not 
always apply to India ^nerally. The domi¬ 
nant races of the Punjab are (probably) of 
Scythio origin. This term, perhaps, may give 
no very clear clue to their ethnography; but 
it should serve to indicate one explanation of 
the vast difference there is between the manly, 
independent, but stubborn-minded and intel¬ 
lectually obtuse Jat, and the effeminate, un- 
warlike, but richly gifted Bengali. Not that 
the Panjabi is always wanting in intelligence. 

' The Kbatris, a trying class to which the 
founder of the Sikh religion belonged, are, 
according to Sir George Campbell, “ one of the 
most acute, energetic, and remarkable races 
of India.” 

Mr. Oman’s book opens with some striking 
chapters on what has been inelegantly termed 
Oriental occultism; and people who take a 
common-sense view of the miracles ascribed to 
jogi», mahatmas, and chslas will find ample 
evidence in favour of inciedulity. Asiatic 
thought has always displayed an inclination 
to whatever is mystic and unpractical. The 
same excursions into the land of the unreal 
are made to this day as occupied the sages of 
a prehistorical past ,* and men like the late 
Swami Dyanand Saraswati s'.ill live to recall 
the rishis of the Sanskrit epics. In regard to 
the Swami, Mr. Oman corrects Prof. Msx 
Muller on one or two minor points, in which, 
as he speaks from personal knowledge, he is 
no doubt to be trusted. 

Of the religion founded by Baba Nanak, 
Mr. Oman has but little to say. He believes, 
however, that Sikhism, which survived a 
cruel persecution by the bigot Aurangzeb, 
nor was shattered by the invasions of the 
Turkoman Timur, and the Afghan Ahmed 
Sh^ Durani, is now fast decaying. As a 
national futh, Mr. Oman says, its days are 
numbered. Perhaps I may mention that the 
so-oalled Sikh nobleman who attended the 
recent meeting of the National Congress at 
Allahabad is only a Sikh by descent, and has 
long been a member of the Brahmo Somaj. 
Chapter vii. contains a capital account of the 
Golden Temple at Amritsar, the holy city of 
the Sikhs. Many of the worshippers iu the 
temple are not Sikhs at all, but Hindus, 
mostly women — another instance of the 
versatility of the Hindu mind. In the 
sanctuary of the Golden Temple, which is 
so called from the gilt copper roofing of 
the dome and cupolas, is kept the 
Adi Granth, the sacred book of the 
faith. The chief act of devotion is to 
oiroumambnlate the corridor surrounding 
the sanctuary three, five, or seven times, and 
to lay some small offering before the book. 
Another interesting chapter is devoted to the 
curioiu oult of the scavenger caste in Upper 
India, who pay reverence to the memory of 
Zshir Pir or Lai Beg. Farther information 
about Lai Beg will be found in Capt. Temple’s 


Lsgsnds of the Pwijaib. The saint’s emblem, 
which may often be seen carried along the 
roads of a Punjab town in noisy proces¬ 
sion, is a tall bamboo gaily decked with scraps 
of bright coloured cloth and with a huge brush 
Cf peacock’s feathers at the top. Fans and 
bunches of coooa-nuts are slung to the pole, 
which is commonly taken as a glorified concep¬ 
tion of the sweeper’s broom. This, Mr. Oman 
points out, is a mistake. It is really intended 
to represent a bridegroom arrayed in his 
wedding garments and riding on horseback, 
the man who carries it taking the part of the 
horse. The procession commemorates Zahir 
Pir’s home-coming after his marriage, the 
cocoa-nuts being the heads of his two half- 
brothers which he cut off at a single stroke. 

There is only one point on which I most 
seriously differ from Mr. Oman.1[He talks 
about the haughty and unsympathetic attitude 
of British officers (»,«., civilians) and Europeans 
generally towards the people of the country, 
of men who shrink from contact with the 
people and who care little about their welfare 
or happiness. This is a very old charge and 
it was disposed of years ago by the head of 
the department to which Mr. Oman belongs— 
by Matthew Arnold’s brother. That the 
Indian civilian is often debarred by stress of 
office work from seeing as much as he ought 
of the natives is undeniable; but, save for a 
few exceptions—men who are engaged too 
exclusively at headquarters—members of the 
civil service are intimately acquainted with 
the ways and habits of the people, their modes 
of thought and everything that concerns their 
social condition. This, indeed, is a part of 
their duties. Yet I may add that for nearly 
all our knowledge of the inner life of India, 
in its various phases, we are also indebted to 
civil servants; and such knowledge could 
never have been acquired by men who were 
unsympathetic or indifferent. 

SiEPHEir 'Wheem:k 


KEW HOVELS. 

Neighbours on the Green. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

BareaUine. By Vere Clavering. In 3 vole. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Englishman of the Rue Odin. By H. F. 
"Wood. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Bella-Bemonia. By Selina Dolaro. (H. 7. 
Drane.) 

Body and Soul. By Fred Noel Paton. 
(Blackwood.) 

The Ugly Story of Miss Wetherby. By 
Richaid Pryce. ("Walter Scott) 

Sam Saddleioorth's Will. By M. Soott 
Taylor. (Digby & Long.) 

Althocoh the new three-volume work of 
Mrs. Oliphant is but a collection of short 
stories, it deserves the first place in this list, 
both because it is greatly superior to the 
more elaborate novels inmuded in it, and 
because it is one of the pleasantest books that 
its author has published for too long a time. 
Here we have no profound philosophic^ 
speculations, no pilgrimages into the uuseen, 
and but little even of the tragedy of life, 
which makes one feel, after reading certain 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s books, as if one had been 
spending the day going to and returning from 

Die 


an exceptionally dreary cemetery. All that 
Mrs. Oliphant does is to introduce us to the 
members of a little community composed of 
folks who have neither poverty nor riches, 
who are always dining at each other’s 
houses or gossipping about each other’s 
affairs, and whose residence, known as the 
Green, is, it is tolerably safe to say, not a 
hundred miles from Staines. In the char¬ 
acter of fairy godmother or universal con¬ 
fidante of the Green, who is in the secret of 
the young people’s loves and sorrows, who 
placates the old folks, or, if need be, gets 
them conveniently out of the way, she un¬ 
roofs every house in it, inoluding the harmless 
village inn, opens each room in snoceesion, 
and even lets us see ,the skeleton in the 
closet. Many of the short stories in these 
volumes are obviously studies for—or rough 
drafts of—novels that Mrs. Oliphant has 
abandoned the idea of writing, perhaps even, 
in some oases, of novels that she has actually 
written. Thus the tragedy that breaks out, 
like an unexpected volcanic eruption, in the 
peaceful life of Sir Thomas and Lady Deczil 
recalls Valentine and his Brother^ not to 
speak of earlier books, of which one has now 
but a vague recollection. But they are none 
the worse for that. Occasionally Mrs. 
Oliphant is obviously the bettor for being 
circumscribed in point of space. She might 
easily have made a full novel out of the 
domestic misfortunes of “ The Scientific 
Gentleman” or of “The Stockbroker at 
Dinglewood ”; but neither would have been so 
truly dramatic in plot or so crisp in style as 
the novelette wUoh here takes its place. 
Moreover, Mrs. Oliphant’s matronly, and here 
and there almost grandmotherly, humour is 
seen at its best in “An Elderly Romance,” 
“Lady Isabella,” which is another elderly 
romance, “ The Barley-Mow,” and one or 
two other of the stories in this collection. 
Mrs. Mowbray who, by her skilful tactics, 
gets rid of the bad people, and marries the 
good people to each other in “The Barley- 
Mow ” is an admirable example of the weU- 
meaning aristocratic meddler who is not, 
however, at the same time a mischief-maker. 
Oddly enough, the most disappointing of the 
contents of “ The Neighbours on the Green ” 
are the first story and the last. The mis^e 
which lies at the bottom of “ My Neighbour 
Nelly ” is too trifling, and takes too long a 
time to unravel. “ My Faithful Johnny ” 
also drags towards its close. But no better 
collection of social sketches, having all the 
interest and none of the unreality of romance, 
has been published for many years than 
Neighbours on lh$ Gresn. It will, moreover, 
give many more delightful hours than certain 
more ambitious and important works by its 
author. 

Berealdine is an ingenious piece of plot- 
construction, and it is very little else, 
although the scene shifts with wonderful 
rapidity from Australia to England. Stephen 
Oallender and Gerald Fairfax find themselves 
on board the same ship bound for England. 
Athongh Gerald is engaged to Stephen’s 
sister, Stephen himself is a scamp, and but 
for the kindly intervention of death would 
have become an out-and-out villain. Gerald 
being himself at death’s door, Stephen thinks of 
personating Mm, ahd of putting in an appear¬ 
ance in England as heir to an estate. At 
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this sUge £he peculiar ingenuity of the author 
of Barcaliine exhibits itself. Gerald does 
not die, although a shipwreck causes such 
injuries to his brain that for a time he is 
little better than an idiot. Stephen, how¬ 
ever, is drowned; and, owing to a marvellous 
series of accidents, that can be made to bear 
various constructions, Gerald is suspected by 
an unscrupulous estate-agent of the very 
crime which Stephen meditated. Hot lees 
cleverly managed and incredible is the meeting 
in England between the lovers that had been 
separated in Australia. Plot apart, however, 
there isreally nothing in BarcaUine which calls 
for speoiallyfavourable notice. The characters, 
withthe single exception of the suspicious agent, 
have no individuality; and “Vere Clavering’s” 
English is by no means beyond reproach. 

Mr. Wood, who scored an undoubted success 
with The Pamngtr from Scotland Yard, hss 
failed egregiously and exasperatingly in The 
Englishman of the Bus Odin. One feels 
tempted to skip every second page in it, on 
account of its containing ei'her odious Gal¬ 
licisms of style, or club gossip worthy only 
of the poorest of “ society ” journals, or digros- 
tions on things in general, without Byronie 
excuse and devoid of Byronie piquancy. On 
tbe other hand, had the story been stripped 
of its various eccentricities and extravagances, 
it would probably have deserved not a little 
commendation. M. Eenaud, the Erench de¬ 
tective who figures in it, is a marvellous 
combination of policeman and gentleman, 
Mephiatopheles and benefactor; while nothing 
could well surpass the skill with which he 
traces the murder of Allen Garth—of which a 
professional beauty is not without reason 
suspected—to the low-class scoundrels who 
have actually committed it. Then the my stery 
of Mrs. Ormond Weir, that femme incomprise 
in the best sense, is revealed with patient 
industry. One, indeed, gets irritated with 
Mr. Wood, because he seems to have gone 
out of his way to spoil a good book. 

If BeUa-Demonia be the first essay of 
Mdme. Selina Dolaro in fietion, then it must 
be said that she has, at a bound, reached a 
first place among the sensational writers of 
the day. Within the compass of about 270 
pages, there could not possibly have been 
crowded a greater numlmr of crimes, mys¬ 
teries, and surprises of all kinds. Bella- 
Bemonia is quite as vindictive as Monte 
Gristo himself; although it is but one man 
whom she hunts down almost from the first 
page to the last, and that man her own ruf¬ 
fianly husband. There is absolutely nothing 
else, however, to recommend this story but its 
sensationalism. The characters which figure 
in it are either villains or villain-hunters; and 
of the former, the worst—who is Arlingtord, 
Bella-Bemonia’s husband—has not a redeem¬ 
ing virtue except a certain brute courage, and 
even that makes its appearance only at the end. 

Mr. Noel Baton cannot be congratulated on 
what he describes as his " romance in trans¬ 
cendental pathology.” The restoration of 
Leonard Yenercott to life by medical means, 
which is the central incident in it, savours 
rather of farce than of romance. What makes 
Body and Soul all the more disappointing 
is that it begins well. One takes to the 
Scotch professor and his daughter iu the first 
chapter, although it must be allowed that 


there is nothing markedly Sotoh about them. I 
But the moment Mr. Baton’s pathological or 
pseudo-pathological nonsense begins one loses 
all interest in his story. Obviously, however, 
he knows Edinburgh, and especially the life 
of the legal caste there. Why then should ho 
not seek to write a good domestic Scotch story, 
instead of trying to ride the worst hobby of 
the day— even in fiction ? 

The Ugly Story of Miss Wefherhy is clever 
and harmless, whereas it might have been as 
clever and as risky as are some passages in 
Don Juan and MademoissUs do Maupin A 
smart and essentially Yankee adventurer, 
Sloane Wetherby by name, aims, by trans¬ 
forming himself into the female attendant of 
an old lady, at securing that old lady’s 
fortune. He fails, and being not wholly bad, 
doe8_ not greatly regret being found out in 
playing a character in which ha had begun 
to loathe himself. Yet for a time he succeeds 
in deceiving the persons he meets, with the 
help of a number of disguise.", but still more by 
sheer audacity and good luck. He even indices 
a young man to fall in love with him. This 
is the whole of The Ugly Story of Miss 
We'he hy, which is as slight as it is harmless. 

Sam SaddUworth's Will is a not unpleasant 
and rather stirring story of an old-fashioned 
type. Sam Saddleworth comes home from 
the Antipodes to confouud and punish a 
villain of a relative who has done him much 
harm early in life. He succeeds in doing this 
efter a remarkable escape from death at the 
villain’s hands; and, in addition, he finds a 
wife in a worthy scholar’s worthy daughter. 
Although Sim Saddleworth’s Will is not a 
notoble story in point either of character or 
of incident, one somehow reads it with gusto; 
and then one can manage to take a liking for 
Sam Saddleworth, to fall in love with Mabel 
Hetheriegton, and to take the villain Grabbit 
by the throat—in an hour and a half. 

WlLtUM WAttiCE. 


SOME FOREIGN TUEOLOGWAL BOOKS- 
Adrian's tleayayii «i» rhs Ot'uu ypaipit. 
Herausgegeben von Friedrich Qoessling. 
(Berlin; Beuther.) Adrian’s Introduction to 
the Holy Scriptures has been hitherto strangely 
neglect^. Tbe latest edition, by David Hoesohel, 
dates as far back as 1602. It was reprinted in 
Pearson’s Oritici eacri in 1660, as w^ as in 
Migne’s Patrology, A Latin tran^tion, more¬ 
over, made by Bishop LoUin of Belluno in 1630, 
has come down to us. Dr. Goessling set him¬ 
self the task of rediscovering the M88. used by 
the translator as well as tbe editor. He was 
raooessful only in the second endeavour. Bat, 
in the coarse of his search through the great 
Italian libraries, he found in the Vatican five 
fresh MSS., all of the fifteenth century, and one 
in Florence of the twelfth. From the materials 
collected with such labour he has furnished a 
text which will, we believe, form the standard 
for a longtime to come; and which, accompanied 
by an excellent translation, has made Adrian’s 
wotfcaooessible to students of church history. 
Of Adrian’s life and his position among 
theologians hardly anything is known ; but the 
statement of Oaimodorus, who reckons up the 
first ” inti^uotores soripturae divinae,” and 
places Adrian between Augustine (+430) and 
Enohemis (+452), leads us to believe that the 
author of the Eisagoge terminated his life about 
A.D. 410. And the letters addressed by Nilas, 
a follower of Chrysostom, to Adrian, “the 
monk, presbyter, and priest,” give an indication 


of the school to which the latter bdong^ed. A 
Greek-speaking Syrian, he followed, as Dr. 
Goessling has shown (p. 44 «?.), the lines of 
Theodoret and Theodore of Mopsnestia. His 
book shows all that clearness and aoenraoy, that 
moderation and sobriety of judgmmt, in ques¬ 
tions of biblical hermeneutics which distin¬ 
guished the Antiochian school. The Eisagoge 
is not an introduction to the study of the Bible, 
as we now understand that term. It is rather 
the attempt of a Schoolman at bringing the 
anthropomorphisms, metaphors, parables, and 
other forms of speech (p. 119) found in Holy 
Writ, under certain phUosophical rules. But 
the work, the first of its kind, is, as the editor 
says, worthy of all respect; and that respect 
could not have been better shown than by the 
excellent edition in which be has now 
presented it. 

Wissenschaftlioher und prahliseher Oommentnr 
iiher den eraten Petruabrief. Von Joh. Martin 
Usteri. (Zurich: Hohr; London: Triibne.%) 
The first, ttfe exegetical, part of thii com¬ 
mentary was noticed in the Academy of May 
5,1888. Thesecond volume, now before us, treats 
of the circumstances amid which the Epistle 
was writton, the relationship in which it stands 
to the literature of the apostolical age, and 
the inferences that can be drawn as to iti 
genuinenesi. Dr. Usteri shows in this volume 
the same learning, ability, and sound judg¬ 
ment which we noticed iu the former. But the 
very extent of his reading, his manifest desire 
to do justioe to the views held by different 
schools of theology, to consider carefully every 
possible a'gpiruont that may be addnesd on 
one side and the other of each question, have 
led him into defects of style. Throughout the 
book there is a want of clearness of arrange¬ 
ment. The course of the disoussiou does not 
run straight—it takes a zigzag line; and the 
reader, while balancing within his mind objec¬ 
tions and_ counter-objections, has sometimes 
difficulty in finding out in which direction he 
is moving. This difficulty is increased by the 
structure of the sentences, which are frequently 
long and involved. Nor is it to be wondered 
that the author has, after all his labour, hesi¬ 
tated to draw his last conclusions, and to pro¬ 
nounce a decisive verdict upon the most 
important point of all. Dr. Usteri argues 
against the late date which the Tubingen 
school would assign to the Epistle. It 
does not, he maintains, show any traces 
of those legal and juridical proceedings 
against the Christians which are mentioned in 
the letters of Trajan and Pliny; but t'je 
“ manifold trials ” by which “the sojourners 
of the Dispersion in Asia (chap, i, 6, 1) wore 
grieved ” arose from local disturbances, caused 
partly by the manner in which Christians and 
Jews were confused during the time of the 
first Jevrish war, and partly by the effects of 
Nero’s persecution in Borne (p. 278). For the 
composition of the Epistle at the eeurly date of 
65-70 A.D., he urges the facts (p. 250 sq.) that the 
Christians are addressed as “ new born babes ” 
—that is, as converts but recently gathered 
from among the Gentiles (not from among the 
Jews); tlmt their use of charismatic gifts 
appears still in a healthy state, the ministry 
of their church in an elementary condition, 
their hope in the return of the Lord still frerii; 
and that the E^tle, when compared with those 
books—the Epistle of Polyoarp and the Pastor 
of Hermas—which have first drawn upon it. 

S ossenes all the notes of early apostolical 
ootrine. Whether Babylon — whence the 
Epistle purports to be written—is ti be taken 
literally, or figuratively for Rome, the author 
leaves undecided. If the latter, then the 
Epistle cannot have been written before the 
Neronian persecutioh, AiD. 84. From that year 
Rome became, in the eyes of Christians, the 
Babylon of the_world; and Paul, to whose 
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couverts the Epistle is sp^ikiiig, was iio_ more. 
We confess we agree with a writer in the 
Theologitche LUeraturzeiiung, that the only con- 
dnsion whi<A the author can draw from his 
arguments is that the Epistle was written by 
the apostle Peter. But the reasons which he 
assigns at the close of his work, after a good 
ded of hesitation, for a kind of ideal author¬ 
ship by which the mind, the spirit of the 
great apostle spoke—perhaps after his death— 
through one or two of his disciples, through 
Mark or Silas (p. 346), do not appear to us 
conclusive; and the individuality of the 
writer, wUch shovre itself in so marked a 
manner, and on which Dr. Usteri himself has in 
his first volume laid stress (comp, his com¬ 
ments on i. 8: “ Whom having not seen ye love ” ; 
and V. 7, “ / . . • a fellow-dder, and a vritneu 
of the sufferings of Christ ”), remains on this 
supposition entirely unexplained. 

Auguttin’s Gonfemonen. Ein Vortrag von 
Adolf Hamskck. (Giessen: Bicker; London : 
Williams & Norgate.) Prof. Hamack has a 
view of his own concerning Augustine’s con¬ 
version. The eon of Monica was not, he says, 
a prodigal who repented and returned to his 
home—that is, to the faith in which he had been 
nurtured; nor a pagan who was struck, after 
a life of vice and riot, by the truth of the 
Christian religion. Augustine had, the author 
maintains, before the great change came upon 
him, sought diligently after truth and holiness. 
He found at last in the teaching of the Church 
what he had longed for—that is, strength to 
overcome himself. Bedeemed from the power 
of his passions, he resolved to dedicate the rest 
of his life to the study and contemplation of 
divine things in the service and under the 
authority of the Church. He gave up his 
profession; he renounced sensual pleasures; 
but he did not alter the course of his studies 
nor change the sphere of his interests. And 
when, after hie baptism, he retired for a time 
with his mother and friends to a country house 
in the neighbourhood of Milan, there to con¬ 
tinue his philosophical speculations, ho modelled 
his life on the ideal of Plotinus and Porphyry, 
not on that of St. Anthony. It was during a 
later period that theological dogmas gained 
shape within him; and when he wrote his Con- 
feseiona, twelve years after his conversion, he 
unconsciously anticipated the thoughts that had 
since then ripened within his mind, and he 
represented the gradual change as a sudden 
rupture between the past and the present. 
This is Prof. Hamack’s view; but refers of 
the Con/eations may be inolin^ to differ from 
it, and to believe that Augustine had too vivid 
a recollection, and too profound a knowledge 
of his own past self, to commit the error here 
imputed to him. But even if unable to agree 
with the author on this one point, they will 
gladly acknowledge the exquisite clearness, 
grace, and beauty of thought and of style 
which make the reading of lecture as great 
a pleasure almost as the hearing of it must 
have been. Nothing could be more masterly 
than the few strokes with which Prof. Hamack 
describes the influence which Augustine exer¬ 
cised over the middle ages, over the philosophy 
of Schoolmen and the policy of Popes. To 
come to modem times, not merely the language 
of our prayers and hymns, but the diction of 
men of science and poets, of Lessing and 
Goethe, is tinged with Augustinian thought. 
Most interesting is the parallel drawn between 
the Con/emona and Fauat, Augustine was a 
Faust, only he passed beyond the stage described 
in the words of the “ Ohoms Mysticus ” : 

“ Alles YergaugUche 
1st nur eln Gleichnias; 

Das DnzalangUche, 

Hier wild’s Ereigniss; 

Das ITnbesdhxeibiioho, 

Hier ist es gethan.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mk. Stanley Lane-Poolk, the biographer 
of Lord ’ Stratford de Bedcliffe, has been 
entrusted by Sir George Bowen witih the editing 
of his pnbUo and semi-ofScial papers, which 
cover a very wide field of colonial administra¬ 
tion. 

Mk. D. G. Bitchie, of Jesus College, 
Oxford, is preparing for publication some 
Idtherto unpublished letters of Mrs. Carlyle, 
written to a relative of his who was an intimate 
friend of her girlhood, some of them before 
her marriage, and some during the Craigen- 
puttock period, a very few belonging to the 
^ear after 1834, at which J date the letters 
m Mr. Fronde’s Lettera and Memoriea of 
Jane Wdah Carlyle 'tegin. The earlier letters 
throw considerable new light on her mind and 
character, the growing influence of Carlyle 
being distinctly perceptible in them. A few 
letters of Carlyle’s never before published are 
included in the collection. One of these gives 
an account of the settling in Chelsea, the others 
relate to his projected History of German 
Literature, and to Baillie’s Letters and other 
books which he used while preparing for 
Cromwell. Messrs. Swan Sonnenscnein & Co. 
will he the publishers. 

Messes. Macsollan vrill publish shortly, 
collected into a volume, the series of papers on 
“ Supernatural Beligion ” contribute by 
Bishop Lightfoot to the Contemporary Eevieto 
between 1874 and 1877; and also an abridged 
edition of the bishop’s classic work on The 
ApoatoUc Fathera. 

Stefniak has undertaken to contribute a 
volume to Mr. Walter Scott’s “ Great Writers ” 
series. 

Messrs. Sampson Low have in the press 
Two Kinga of Uganda : or, life by the Shores 
of the Victoria Nyanza; written by Mr. 
Bobert P. Ashe, of the Church Missionary 
Society. It will be abundantly illustrated. 

Tee third volume of the new edition of 
Chamber’a Encyclopaedia, to be published at the 
end of this week, will cover from Cat to Dio. 
To indicate the character of the articles, we 
may mention that most of the geological ones 
are contributed by Pro! James Geikie; the 
botanical ones, by Prof. Patrick Geddes; the 
philosophical ones, by Prof. Seth; and the 
legal ones, by Mr, Thomas Baleigh. Prof. 
Bbys has written on the Celts; the Duke of 
Argyll, on dans ; Prof. Legge, on Chins; Sir 
Edward Watkin, on the Channel Tunnel; 
Lord Brassey, on coaling stations; Lord 
Napier and Ettrick, on crofters; Mr. Gold win 
Smith, on Cromwell; Prof. Nicholson, on 
currency; Mr. E. W. Streeter, on diamonds ; 
Mr. A. J. Ellis, on dialect. The writers of 
literary biographies include the names of 
Walter Besant, A. H. BuUen, Prof. J. W. 
Hales, George Saintshury, and Theodore 
Watts. 

Dr. James Wars, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is writing for Sonnenschein’s 
“ Library of Philosophy ” a work on Meta¬ 
physics, to be entitled Epiatemology; or the 
Science of Knowledge. 

Messrs. Ellis & Elyey will issue in a 
few days an Euglisb translation, by Mr. F. M. 
Nichols, of the famous mediaeval guide-book 
to me^eval Borne, entitled Mirabiiia Urbia 
Romae, with an illustration from the bronze 
doors of St. Peter’s and a contemporary map 
of the city. The translator has added a sup¬ 
plement containing illustrative matter and 
notes. 

Early in April Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
will publish a one-volume novel by Mr. William 
Sharp, entitled Children of To-morrow, Though 
it deals to some extent vrith contemporary 


»tistio life, its main motive is the inexorable¬ 
ness of cironmstanoes, and, over and above 
this, the tragic play of the passions in two fine 
natures. The title is derived from a passage in 
Siwiiarmill: "We, who live more intensely and 
suffer more acutely than others, ate the Children 
of To-morrow, for in us the new forces of the 
future are already astir or even dominant’’ 

The next volume in the series of " Historio 
Towns ’’ will be Carliale, by Prof. Mand^ 
Creighton. 

The next volume of the “ Camelot ’’ series, 
to appear on March 25, will be The Fall of 
the Houae of Usher, with other Tales and Prose 
Writings of Edgar Allan Poe, edited by Mr. 
Ernest Bhys. The approximate dates of first 
publication of the tales and essays included will 
be given, and the volume will contain an 
intr^uotion and biographical appendix. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish in a few 
days a new translation in verse of the second 
part of Fauat, by Mr. James Adey Birds; whUe 
Messrs. Sampson Low announce another trans¬ 
lation of the entire poem, in the original 
rhyme and metre, by lu. Alfred H. Huth. 

A Danish edition of Max O’Bell’s Jonathan 
and hia Continent is announced at Copenhagen. 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. are preparing an 
illustrated edition of the same work for 
publication in New York. 

Thbo. Gift’s new volume, entitled Not for 
the Night Time, will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Boper & Drowley. 

A NEW novel, by M. Frmioh Sheldon, entitled 
Herbert Severance, will be published on March 25, 
by Messrs. Saxon & Co. in London, and by 
Messrs. Band, McNally & Co. in Chicago. 

The second volume of " Lambert’s London 
Library,” entitled Fraternity, a novel by Mr. 
Charles Ogilvie, will be issued next week. 

Mr. C. W. Olley, of Belfast, will shortly 
publish a novel, by Mrs. B. H. Beade, entitled 
“ Puck’s HaU.” 

In the eighth number of Mr. Eyles’s Popular 
Poeta of the Period, to be published next week 
by Messrs. QriffiUi, Farran, & Co., will be 
given a paper, by Mr. William Cartwright 
Newsam, on the career of Matthew Arnold. 
The same number will include also notices and 
selections from the poems of Miss Christina 
Bossetti, Malcolm Doherty, the Bev. Frederick 
Langbridge, and George Francis Armstrong. 

On Monday next, March 25, and the two 
following days, Messrs. Sotheby will sell a 
selection from the library of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, including some five or six Caxtons, 
and other examples of early printing both in 
England and on the continent. There is also 
a set of Thomas Heame’s antiquarian publi¬ 
cations, on large paper, numbering fifty-six 
volumes. 

The current number of the Folk-Lore 
Journal (Elliot Stock) prints the annual report 
of the council for 1888, from which we are 
glad to learn that the society—chiefly through 
the exertions of the hon. secretary, Mr. J. J. 
Foster—has increased in numbers during the 
past year, and hopes now to be able to take in 
hand the task of examining and sifting the 
large body of folk-tales already collected. 
Towards Giis object, three specimens of the 
work required are given; (1) a bibliog;raphy; 
(2) a handbook for collectors; and (3) a tabu¬ 
lation of tales. Apart from the quarterly 
Joum'il, the society*hopes to publish in thi 
course of the present year the following books : 
(1) Magyar Folk-Talea, by Messrs. Jones and 
Kropf; a volume of Denham Tracts, edited by 
Mr. Biardy; and an Exen^a of Jacques de 
Vitry, edited by Prof. J. F. Crane. The in- 
augu^ address of the new president, Mr, 
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^drew Lang, •will appear in the next nnmber Thomas Adams, fonnder of the 
of the Journal. Arabic. 


professorship of 


IdESSBS. MAOunxAK have issned a new 
edition of the Complete Works of Lord 
Tennyson in a single volame, consisting of 
807 dearly printed pages in double column, 
with a portrait, for Vs. 6d. After this, no one 
can say that the existence of copyright keeps 
np the price of books. This edition, we may 
add, differs from that of 1884 by the indusion 
of the contents of the i'iretiat volume, the 
later dramas—“Becket,” “The Cup,” “The 
Falcon,” and “ The Promise of May’’—and also 
" Looksley Hall Sixty Tears After.” In fact, 
it contains everything that was given in the 
eight-volume edition of last year. 

We have also received from Mr. Da'vid Stott 
the first issue of a series of reprints which he 
proposes to issue in the old-fashioned 32mo. size. 
It consists of Florio’s Translation of Montaigne, 
in t'wo volumes, each having a portrait for 
frontisjmece, and with an introduction by Mr. 
Justin Muntly McCarthy. The typography is 
excellent, the binding dainty, and the price low; 
but we cannot recognise the need for an intro¬ 
ducer, who talks about “ a pigmy putting 
forth,” and writes of his author, “ He loved 
to 1 m a horseback as dearly as ever an English 
squire, a Texas cowboy, a Mexican Vacqutro, or 
an Arab sheik.” 

M. Kaotoubooloc' is ■writing a history of 
ihe Athenian people under Turkish domination 
('Irropla r&v ’AStivalar — TovpKOKparla), The work 
is to be published in parts by Papageorgios, of 
Athens; and the first number, which has just 
appeared, contains a review of the sources and 
authorities which are available for this period. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Pbof. Satce, who is still in Upper Egypt, met 
with a mishap the other day. Ho was bitten 
by a snake, but not seriously. 

_Tho professorship of English Language and 
Literature at University College, London, will 
become vacant at the end of the present session 
by the rerignation of Mr. Henry Morley, who 
has occupied the chair since 1863. The Quain 
trustees intend to assign upwards of £500 a 
year to the promotion of English studies in the 
college, of which £350 will be set apart as a 
salary for the professor, in addition to the 
usnal share of class fees. 


Mb. a. S. Newaix, of Qateshead, has offered 
to prewnt to the university of Cambridge a 
refracting telescope, of 25-inoh aperture and 30- 
feet focal length, together with the dome and 
ustrumente connected with it, with the object 
of promoting the study of stellar physics. 

Mb. EUiIOt Stock is about to bring out a 
fecsimUe of the unique blackletter ABO 
Primer of 1538 in the library of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, to which Mr. Shuckbnrgh, 
tte librariM of the college, will write a 
bibliographical introduction. 

Convocation at Oxford has voted a grant 
ror the extension of the University Oalleries in 
^nmont-street. It is proposed to build a 
large block, only one storey high at present, 
consisting of two long galleries ; and also to 
exwvate a new basement room between the 
old and new galleries, to be covered with a 
glass roof. The space avaUable for ancient 
^Wes and casts will thus be more than 
doubled, while the series of casts of Chantrey’s 
sculptures will be removed to the new basement 
room. 


The university of Cambridge have made a 
grant of £10 to the fund being raised by the 
l^ely for the Preservation of Me mnriala of 
tue for repairing the monument in the 
church of Sprowston, Norfolk, to Sir 


The Eev. Q, P. Browne, Disney professor of 
archaeology at Cambridge, has had printed 
three sheets of engravings to illustrate his 
second course of lectures on “The Anglian 
Sculptured Stones of Pre-Norman Type.” 
Many of the sculptures have never bem 
figur^ before, notably the screens and pillars 
at Coire, Como, Seichenau, and Milan, which 
have been supposed to show Hibernian influence. 
The syllabus of the lectures farther contains 
full information concerning the precise place 
of the numerous English stones and insoriplions 
treated of by the professor. 

The Cambridge University Press has pub¬ 
lished a Catalogue of the PorUmotUh OoUeOion of 
Bookt and Papere written hy or rdoding to Sir 
Isaac Newton, edited by a syndicate appointed 
as long ago as 1872. The scientiflo portion of 
the (xmectioa was presented to the university 
by the Earl of Portsmouth; the remainder has 
bren returned to him, after copies being taken 
of everything of interest. Of the mathematical 
papers the most important are-(l) those on 
the lunar theory, apparently intended for a new 
edition of the Prirwipia; (2) on the theory of 
atmospheric refraction, giving some materials 
for showing Newton’s method of forming his 
table of refractions; (3) a large number relating 
to his dispute with Leibnitz about the discovery 
of fluxions or the differential calculus. Con¬ 
cerning the historical and theological MSS. the 
editors remark that they 

“ cannot be considered of any great value. A large 
portion of Newton’s later years must have been 
spent in writiDg and rewriting his ideas on ceitain 
po^ts of theology and chronology. Much is 
written out as if prepared for the press, much ap¬ 
parently from the mere love of writing. ^ 
power of writing a beautiful band was evidently 
a snare to him, end his fastidiousness as to the 
expression of what he wrote comes out veiy 
curiously in these papers; thus there ate six 
drafts of the scheme for founding the Royal 
Society. . . .” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ALBINIA. 

Whither goes the pale maiden, is she gone forth to 
pray? 

’Tis a year since the soul she loved best passed 
away. 

The flash of her eyes that would sparkle o’er tears 
Like the light of a gem no more worn, disappears. 
And in vain would she struggle her sorrow to hide 
For her voice is its music, her smile is its pride. 

Sequestered in silence her love she entomb] 

Yet her heart seems as fresh as the morrow that 
comes. 

Her sorrow o'ertook her when sorrow ■was new 
And its earth-garb of mourning about her she 
drew; 

But she walks in hope’s shadow upright like a 
bride. 

Her voice is her music, her smile is her pride. 

The sorrow stays with her, its ways are her ways 
Though no look to a stranger its presence betrays; 
But her voice and her smile have the sadness of 
old. 

In them her blank heart to my heart is retold, 
and all seems to pass o'er again at my side. 

For her voice is my music, her smile is my pride. 

Thos. Gobdon Hake. 


OBITUARY. 

Mb, Thomas Eowe Edmonds, who died at 72 
Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, on March 6, was 
for thirty-four years, down to 1866, actuary of 
toe Legal and General Life Assurance Society, 
His father, the_ town clerk of Marazion, prac¬ 
tised as a solicitor at Penzance, where hu son 
was bom in J^une, 1803. Like many others 


youths from toe West of England, he was sent 
to Ht. Pol do Leon m Brittany to learn French 
s^d tobemme acquainted with foreign manners. 
Aftorw^s he graduated at Trinity OoUoge, 
Uambndge. His studies wore early directed 
towMds the investigation of the principles 
reg^ulating too duration of life and the means for 
promo^g thrift among those engaged in oom- 
m^al or professional work. He published in 
Practical Moral and 
Political Economy, in which ho set out the 
government, religion, and institutions, “most 
conducive to mdividual happiness and national 
powOT. Hooompiledinl832ssotoflifotables: 

and issued m the toe year “ An Enquiry into 
therapies of Population.” NumerousMsays 
on the inortality of this and other oonntries 
Md toe laws of vitality were contributed by 
to to toe ProcMdings of the Statistical Society, 
tn 0 Loncet, and tlie A$9UTanGe Magozintn 
view on “The Density of Steam” appeared 
mthe Philosophical Magazine and the Artizan. 
When the natural impatience of mankind at 
taxation provoked a general protest against the 
imposition of the income tax, and a committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to 
enquire into its incidence, Mr. Edmonds gave 
elaborate evidence before the committee. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Li^ary, the new organ of the Library 
Association, fully maintains the promise of its 
nrst nambdr* In ^0 issuo for March, perhapa 
toe most important article is one by Mr. £ 
Go^on Duff, calling attention to a hitherto 
unknown English printer of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, whose device contains the I. H., 

and whom Sfr. Duff sees reason for identifying 
wito I, Hu'vin, of Rouen. His date is known 
only from a single sheet of a Sarum Horae, 
recently acquired by the Bodleian, which 
luckily contains the colophon, showing that it 
Wynkyn de Worde, at the sign 
of St. Thomas, in 1497. Among the other 
contents are a paper on “Early Glasgow 
Printing,” by Prof. Thomas Ferguson; and 
M account, by Chancellor Christie, of the 

librarians of the 
Hibliotheque du Roi for a continuous period of 
140 years. 


In his article in the Antiquary on “The 
Stewart Exhibition ” Mr. W. B, MilHlrin has 
avoided the nonsense in which too many have 
indulged themselves in writing about the old 
royal family. If he tells us nothing absolutely 
MW, all that he gives is carefully considered. 
Ho thinks it necessary to refer to the idle 
controversy a8_ to the correct spelling of the 
name. There is surely no right or wrong in 
the matter. Mary lived long in France 
and naturally used the French mode of 
SMlling. Those who were not so fortunate 
followed other modes as fancy dictated: “ A' 
Stuarts are nae sib to the king ” is a well-known 
proverb. The name may have originated in 
many ways; but so uncertain was spelling in 
those times that it by no means follows that 
even all who were of kindred with the royal 
house used the same arrong^ement of letters. 
We have ourselves examined many of the 
pamrs relating to the ■wars between 1640 
and 1660 now preserved in the Register Office 
in Edinburgh, and have found nearly every 
form of spelling represented there. Mr. Plum- 
free’s first paper of a series on Giordano Bruno 
is excellent. Mr. Rendle has given us a useful 
account of the “Early Hospitals in South- 
■wark.” The Monasticon ought to contain full 
aewunts of all the institutions of this sort which 
existed before the great crash in the reign of 
Henry VIII.; but very few obtained adequate 
treatment therein. Mr. A. 0. Bickley us 
something—it is but very little—of the Great 
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Seals of England. It would be a service if a 
good illustrated catalogue of tbem in all tbeir 
varieties were prepared. A piece of formalism 
that has lasted nine hundred years should not 
perish, if perish it must, without a memorial. 

The Thtologiich Tijdschri/t for March opens 
with the second part of a study on the task of 
philosophy by the late Dr. Bauwenhoff, and 
doses with a deeply felt obituary notice of the 
author by Dr. Euenen. The independence of 
the Linden school of theology is well known; 
and Dr. Bauwenhoff, by the width of his 
sympathies, not less than by the extent of his 
researches (church historicsd ks well as pbiloso- 
T^c), was one of it its most interesting mem- 
Ws. Pre-eminently a modem thinker and a 
modem Churchman, his death at the early age 
of sixty will bo much felt. The first volume of 
his last work on the Philosophy of Beligion 
was reviewed lately by Pfieiderer, together 
with Dr. Martineau’s kindred work, with 
characteristic geniality. In the same number 
Dr. Caland endeavours to show that the six 
Iranian creation-periods are found not only in 
the late book called the Bundehesh, but in a 
very old part of the Avesta itself (the so-called 
Yasht). The bearing of this on the origin of 
Genesis i.-iL 4 (a) is evident. Among the 
books noticed are Ohavanne’s La Seb'gion dana 
la Bible (reviewed lately in the Academy), by 
Dr. Oort, who does not allow his sympathy 
with the critical “ Bichtung ” of the author to 
blind him to his somewhat narrow view of 
Bible religion; and a book of theological con¬ 
fessions of a very modem type, much read just 
now in Germany, called Im Kampf um die 
Weltanibiauung, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“GUILLAUME DE OUILEVILLE.” 

Cambridge: Much II, 1839. 

The spelling of the name of the author of 
Let troU pelerinaget is not a question of the 
first importance; but as Prof. Nkeat has been 
told that he is maocurate in spelling it with 
one “ 1,” and that the proper spelling is with 
two, it may be worth while to state what tbe 
evidence in favour of the two forms is. 

The point is supposed to be decided by the 
authority of M. Paulin Paris, who states in his 
Maimscritt Franfoia (iii. 240) that tbe Abbd 
Goujet was right in main taming, against the 
Mercure de France, that the author’s name was 
“ G. de Deguilleville,’’ because all the letteie of 
this name were to be found in two acrostics 
which occur in two parts of the poem. Now, 
in the first place, what the Abbe Goujet 
{Bihl, Franf., xv.. Additions, p. xii.) correctly 
maintained as against the Mercure de France 
was that the author’s name was Guillaume de 
Deg., and not Guillaume de G., and the 
spelling with one “ 1 ’’ or with two was no part 
of his contention. That this was the case is 
evident from what M. Paulin Paris says in the 
very next sentence: “On trouve encore en 
France et en Belgique des noma propres assez 
analogues 4 celni Ik; comma DegueviHg, 
Equevauvillert, &o.” In the second place, M. 
Paulin Paris is not to be literally understood 
as implying that the French form of the name 
is given in the acrostics. So far as I am aware, 
it is always in Latin. In fact, the acrostics 
represent the name in four different ways : (1) 
Guillermus de Degnilevilla; (2) Guillermus de 
Deguillevilla; (3) Guillermus de Guillevilla; (4) 
Guillermus de Guilevilla. If we may trust 
the authority of the Catalogue des Manuscrits 
du Fonds Frangais, 1868, tom. i, Anoien 
Fonds, form 1 is supported by four MSS. of 
the first recension (Nos. 824, 1139, 1647, 1648) 
and three (Nos. 825, 829, 1138) of the second; 
and if to these we add the British Museum 
Add. MS. 22,937, which is of the second 
recension, there are eight MSS., four of each 
recension, in favour of the spelling with one 
“1.” Form 2 is only found in two 
MSS., one of the first (No. 376) and one of the 
second (No. 377) recension. Form 3 is only 
foimd in one MS. (No. 823), and form 4 only 
in one (No. 828); and both these are of the first 
recension. Another form, “Guillermus de 
Desguilleville ’’ occurs in the colophon to No. 
827, a MS. of the first recension; and the name 
appears as “ Deguilleville ’’ in No. 1645, and as 
“ Deguillerville” in No. 1649, as we ma^ infer 
from the fact that these are given m the 
catalogue in inverted commas. So far, 
therefore, as the evidence of the MSS. is 
concerned, the authority of tbe acrostics is 
greatly in favour of the form “ Guillermus de 
Deguilevilla ’’; smd with thistheprinted editions 
agree. There is, therefore, something to be 
said in favour of the spelling with one 
“ 1 .” 

.^1 this is given substantially in the Preface 
(p. V.) to my edition of the Pilgrimage of the 
Lyf of the Manhode printed for the Boxburghe 
Club in 1869; but I have only just found 
the notes which I made at the time. From 
these 1 am able to correct a slight error in the 
form in which the name occurs in the acrostic 
in MS. No. 823. It should be “Guillermus df 


GuUlevilla,” and not “ Guillennus de 
Guilevilla.” 

M. Paul Meyer kindly enables me to add 
that in MS. No. 377 the acrostic in the 
Pelerinage de I'dme agrees with the form in No. 
370, and the acrostic in the Pebrinage de Jeaut 
Christ with the form in No. 823—that is, it 
gives both “ Guillermus de Deguillevilla” and 
“Guillermus de Guillevilla.” The authority 
of this MS., therefore, does not count for much. 

W. Aldis Weight. 


A PALAEOGEAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

Oxtord: Uaioh 10. 183'. 

_ Prof. A. Napier has lately drawn my atten¬ 
tion to the two enigmatic letters—viz., x and a 
crossed h —which are to be found four times in 
the comer and in the middle of the leaves 
in the MSS. Barlow of the Bodleian 
Library, which is of the tenth century; more 
frequently in the earlier Caedmon MS. of the 
same library; and four times in the Var- 
celli MS. (once x alone), which is of the 
eleventh century (see Prof. Stoddard’s article 
in the Anglia, pp. 159 and 163). Wadther, in 
his Lexicon Diplomaiicam, col. 433, no. 11, 
mentions the letters x'l occurring in MSS. 
of the fourteenth century, which stand, 
according to him, for “ Christe eleison.” X 
for Christus is, of course, found frequently in 
MS. of all centuries. 

Without any pretension on my part to 
knowledge of western palaeography, I venture 
to propose the solution “ Christus bwedictiu or 
benedicat” for the letters x b. M. Henri 
Omont, of the Biblioth6que Nationale, who is 
a great authority on western palaeography, 
writes to me the following; 

“ Je n'ai jamais remarquk lee lettres dont vous me 
parlez dans des MSS. latias ; il semble bimi qu'on 
puiese riuterpikter Xr benedictus, comme une 
invocation du copiste, analogae k oelle qu'on 
voit en tbx d’nn MS. on des cahieis d’nn MS., uu 
pen k toutes lea kpcques du moyen a9;e.” 

A, Neubauer. 


A MANUSCHIPT IH TRIHITY COLLEGE LIBRARY, 

DUBLIN, OF THE TIME OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Dublin: Feb. 94,1839. 

There is a MS. volume of music, with some 
verses (I believe unpublished), in the Trinity 
College Library, Dublin, which is worthy of a 
notice, and I cannot learn that it has bemi any¬ 
where described. It is entered in the oatsdogne 
as 

“DallisTho: of Cambridge 1583, His Musi-1 ^ 

cal Leisons set for the Lute [ o ^ „ 

11. More Musical Lessons by other Hands) 

Tbe volume is an oblong quarto, containing 
about 120 pages of musical notation of that 
sort which is known as “ lute tablature.” Three 
quarters of the work is chiefiy by one hand, 
with perhaps a few additions by “ other hands ” 
at the close of that portion. Borne blank pages 
then occur, and the remainder appears to be 
somewhat more recent. 

On an early page is written the following 
inscription from which the catalogue title is 
derivM. It is in caligraphy attributable to the 
dose of the sixteenth century: 

“Incepi Nonis August! praeceptore M*” Thoma 
DalUs tiantaburgii, 1583.” 

This has been interpreted in the libra^ catalogue 
as signifying that the music was written by one 
Thomas Dwis, musical teacher in Cambridge 
in the year 1581. The writing is somewhat 
ambiguous, and M°° looked to me very like M" 
(for “ Magistro ”). 

The body of the work begins with a few 
elementary lessons to the lutenist. Subse- 
1 quently we find a number of simple tunes, 
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chiefly dance music of the period. The fol¬ 
lowing names are appended to these: 

Le paste Meze de pavana 

The pasta Mcze gailiard 

Hogero The Dlrision of Bogero 

The diriaion of the fienche gaylaxde by Jhonson 

The qnean’a almayne 

bands la SohoUs gaylard 

Fortune is now my to 

Scotche gaylarde 

all a greene willow Mr. T Dallis 

0 what it is to lore 

T Dallis fansye 

In none pavan strogeris batso 

passamezo d’Angleterre 

The earle of Oxforde gailiard 

A pavan of Breunshers [P] maklngo 

flnia parsons in none set forthe by [P] 

pasEsmezo beUisino Di Ooizanis 

Ptalnans AngUcus 128 

8altozeUo Englesa 

passa mezo sopra il soprani di Qorzanis 

pavane de la battaile 

passamezo antioo per Qorzanem [P] 

Uiacomo Gotzanis 

These are each afBxed at the end of an air, 
and are mostly, apparently, in the early hand¬ 
writing, and belong to the first part. At the 
close of this part appears the first of the short 
poems (“ In Youthful Years ”), which I shall 
presently copy. At the end of these pretty, 
quaint lines, “Mr. Parsons” is written. The 
name has already occurred, and it probably 
refers to the music; for these lines are placed 
with their tablature notation. 

There is also here a devotional verse; and 
then occurs the first verse of the other poem, 
or ballad, perhaps in a later band, and also 
accompanied by its tune. 

Later on, the remaining three stanzas of 
Fortune is Fickle ” are written in a hand 
that is still later, perhaps by a century; but 
here I speak with no certainty. The writing 
is not unlike some that I have seen of the 
seventeenth century, but the ink looks 
fresher, and the poem itself has not the 
true ring about it. But I will return to this 
again. 

There is here also a Latin verse of four lines 
of no merit, and in a different hand. 

The end of the book is entirely musical 
notation of the same sort as the rest, or nearly 
BO ; but the airs or compositions, of whatever 
nature, are unnamed. Some of them are 
psalm tunes. This part of the volume, how¬ 
ever, did not interest me. It contains no 
and has no descriptive entry what¬ 
ever. 

These are the verses; the first one has a 
pleasing simplicity about it: 

“ In youthfnll yeires when first 
My young desires bcgsnne. 

To pilcke me forth to serue in court 
A sclender tal youug man. 

“ My father’s blessings then 
I asked upon my knee. 

Who blessing me with trembling hands 
these words gan say to me: 

” ' My son, God guide thy way 
and shield thee from mischance. 

And grant thy just deserts In court 
thy poor estate to advance. 

" ‘ Yet when thou art become 
one of the oonrtly trayne. 

Think on this proverb old,’ quoth he, 
that fayre words make fools fayne.’ ” 

[finis 

Mr. Parsons]* 

These are in a more recent hand; they 


' to th^V'*’*'** ^ bracketted apply, I think. 


might have been written a hundred years 
ago : 

“ Fortune is fickle, and wonderful tickle: 

Hir powre is mickle in each degree. 

And with hir scepter she makes him better, 
And this man greater of gowld and fee. 

“ And with hir thunder of worldly wonder 
Shee binds menne under Esdversitye: 

Shee rocks hit cradle, which is unstable. 

And sytts in hir saddle of dygnitye. 

“ Shee frownes, shee flatters, shee gatters, she 
scatters, 

Shee rules al matters as wynde waverings, 
Shee laughs, she lowres, shee shines, she 
showres. 

Now this straigest yours SEms stay quiver¬ 
ings. 

“ As zelo [eele f] most slipper, no hoolde tho 
you hipper [lir] 

At neede aye you kepe hir, proofs hath yt 
so tried 

Hir mirth is madness, hir joy is sadnes, 

Hir sorrowe is gladness, this wisemsn have 
spied.” 

I submitted the last production to Mr. A. H. 
Bullen, to see if he had met with it. He 
suspects that the verses are not Elizabethan, 
and thinks they have a “ spurious look.” They 
are not of much value, but they seem to me 
rather provincial and uncouth in their oddness, 
than modern. The last stanza has a familiar 
ring about it, but I cannot recall what it 
reminds me of. The diction is somewhat 
obsolete, as is the orthography, and an expert 
in the latter could probably pin the lines into 
some tight comer. The words “tickle” and 
“mickle” are used by Shakspere. The word 
“ straigest ” is probably tho same as “ strage” 
given by Halliwell as “To stray, said of 
cattle.” I have met this form in Browne’s 
Shepheard's Pipe. 

“See how he blindfold, ttragt along the mead.” 

The line it occurs in here is a villainous one. 
" Hipper,” in tho last stanzs, is unknown to 
me. 

With regard to the authorship of the music, I 
thought at first there was reason to conclude that 
ThomEts Dallis is one and the same as Thomas 
Tallis, the “ father of English cathedral music.” 
Tho name at once suggested this to me, and 
further corroboration arose in one or two ways. 
The great Tallis did write “ Lute Tablature ”; 
for in Grove’s Dictionary of Atueic and Musiciana, 
mention is made of an M8. of Lute Tablature 
by Tallis in the Oxford Music School Library. 
AgEun, Tallis died in 1585, at about seventy 
years of age ; so the dates seemed suitable. 

^Mr. Hemsley (well-known in musical circles] 
kindly looked at the MS. for me from his point 
of view, and directed me in finding informa¬ 
tion about Tallis. He was inclined to think the 
two _ names the same, and pointed out that 
Tallis did write music to seculitf words, 
instencing “Fond youth” in Grove. He 
decided that the notation was the same em that 
which is known as “ Lute Tablature,” “pecu¬ 
liar to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries— 
a system often found convenient for lute 
players.” 

Mr. Luard, the Begistrar at Cambridge 
University, to whom I wrote, informs me that 
there is “ no such name unongour graduates 
as Dt^Uis. Thomas Tallys was B.A. of Trinity 
Hall in 1583.” He thinks this might have been 
a son of the TEtUis, 

The verses above quoted are of interest; 
but the list of tunes, written out when Shaks¬ 
pere was twenty years of age, and reoEdling his 
plays as they so often do, is still more attrao- 
tive._ The verses may have been elsewhere 
published. I have no reason to think they are. 
Dallis may not be Tallis, but someone hitherto 
unheard of. But I feel grateful to him for this 
compilation; and I long to hear how many 


of these old tunes—very simple, no doubt, 
they are—are known to those skilled in eariy 
music. The music of “Fortune my foe” u 
^ven m Chappell, and the words in Bbsworth’S 
Ballade. The first line there is 
*«>wn dn 

, There appears to have been some 
vanmt, howevOT, for “ Fortune is now my 
to (foe), as given above, is also met with 
m Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Wit without 
Money.” “Fortune, my foe” is very 
commonly mentioned, and was a popular 
t^e to sing ballads of murders to. It was 
al^so, according to Charles Kingsley, a favourite 
rane of Queen EUzabeth, and is said to have 
been played on board men of war going? to 
meet the Spanish Armada. This ballad is, 
however, fully discussed by Mr. Bbsworth, 
than whom there is no higher authority. It is 
mentioned in “ Merry Wives,” Jonson’s “ Case 
18altered,” “FaireEm,” “Lingua,” “Maid’s 
Metamorphosis,” “Beturn from Parnassus,” 
and several of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays. 

All a Green Willow ” is familiar to every- 
one- from Shakspere’s “ Othello,” and the tune 
18 found in many coUeotions. 

‘‘ Bogero ” is mentioned by several early 
writers as NemF, and eiIso Hey wood in “A 
Woman killed with Kindness.” In A Handful 
BriiyAfs, by Clement Bobinson 
(1584), there is “ A faithfull vow to two 
Constant Lovers to the new Bogero," showing 
it to be an old tune then. In Gascoyne’s School 
of Abuse (1579) it is also mentioned. 

" O vvhat it is to love ” may be the same em 
O what a thing is love,” Chappell. 

“Pavans,” “galliards,” “almains,” and 
passamezos ” may all be found described 
more or less correctly in Nares's dictionary, as 
well as in Ohappdil's or Hawkins's moaioal 
works, ^i these were dances, and (excepting 
the alm^) are spoken of by Shakspere. The 
almain is not often met with; but in the old 
play of “Tanored and Gismunda” (HazUtPs 
Dodsfey, vii. 26) an instsmoe may be found 
which IS quoted by Narea-“The haubois 
sounded a lofty almoin.” In Peele’s “ Arraign¬ 
ment of Paris ” (ii. 1) occurs “ Enter iSne 
knights m armour, treading a warlike almoin ” 
M a stage direction. In Chapman’s “ Alphonsus, 
Emperor of Germany ” (iii. 1); 

We Germans have no changes in our dances 
An ahnatn and an upspring that is all. 

So danw the princes, Wghers, and the boors. 

Br. Bo danced our ancestors for a thousand 
years. 

SJ. It is a sign the Dntoh are not new¬ 
fangled." 

Nares concludes it to be a kind of solemn 
music. There was a musical work by John 
Dowland, alittlelater thantheMS. underdeBotip- 
tion, which was entitled “ Lachrymae, or ssaven 
tears figured in seaven passionate Pavans with 
divers other Pavans, Galliards and Almanda 
set forth for the lute, viol, or violons in five 
parts.” 

The pavan was a grave Spanish dance, 
^e name was probably derived from pavo 
(peacock), because ladies danced it with long 
trains, or on account of the strutting aotiom 
Ben Jonson has “ Your Spanish pavin is the 
best ^ce” (“ Alchemist,’^ iv. 2). It is often 
mentioned; and in Shakspere’s “Twelfth 
Night ” occurs in the passage: 

“ Then he’s a tongue, and a pas^-measures pauun, 

I hate a drunken rogue’’; 

which is undoubtedly a misprint for “ pavin,” 
“ pavan,” or “ pavian.” 

“ Passy-measures.” Here is the pasta mezza 
which occurs in Middleton’s “ More Dissemblers 
besides _ Women,” im “ possa-measures gal- 
liard ” in connexion with another dance. It 
appears to hnve been a technical term repre¬ 
senting rather a particular portion of, or move- 
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ment in, either the pavan or galCard than 
complete dance. Thus in “ Lingua *'— 
" Prythee sit still, you must dance nothing 
but the passing-measures” is levelled at one 
who is meant to be snubbed thereby and not 
supposed competent for the genuine revels— 
“ You may go in for slow dances.” The term 
is derived by Hawkins from paster, walk, and 
mezzo, the middle and dignified, a slow dance. 
But others more recently have derived it from 
Patso e mezzo, a step and a half, and describe 
it as intermediate between the galliard and 
pavin. 

The galliard was a lively, swift, and wander¬ 
ing dance. Obancer uses the word in the 
sense of gay, lively. Its description in ‘*The 
Orohestta,”by Sir John Davis, is well known, and 
it is continually spoken of by writers of James 1. 
and Oharles I. It was ctdled also ” cinque- 
pace ” on account of the ” number of the 
mnsio’s feet.” This dance appears to have got 
a bad name, and was, of course, hateful to the 
Puritans. Anything which formed a portion 
of the masques and anti-masques of James and 
Oharles was fully entitled to an ill-reputation 
among the Puritws, and, I might add, among 
the citisens. 

I must not omit to mention that I have to 
thank Mr. W. J. O’Donnovan for calling my 
attention to this manuscript. He lit upon it 
while engaged in genealomcal researches, and 
was good enough to send the first stanza of 
” Fortune is fi<£le ” for my inspection. And 
I have also to thank Mr. French of the 
Library for his courteous assistance in de¬ 
ciphering the earlier handwriting. 

H. C. Habt. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have found 
proof positive that Dallis was a totally distinct 
^rson from Tallis. In Francis Mere’s TFtts 
Treasury (1598) there is given a list of “ ex¬ 
cellent mnsitions” of England as compared 
with those of ancient Qreece. This list has, 
among others, the names of Maister Tallis ” 
and “Doctor Dallis.” Independently, also, 
Mr. Hemsley tells me that a doser inspection 
of the mnsic shows that it could not have been 
written by Tallis. Further, I find that in 
Chappell’s Popular Music, at the tune “Bogero,” 
this very MS. is referred to by name. 

H. C. H. 


May 
in his 


THE HAKVEST MOON. 

London: Uaroh IS, 1889. 

1 point out that Mr. William Canton, 
appreciative review of Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s Love's Widowhood, has, in critical 
fault-finding, unwittingly perpetrated an error 
in one instance. His comment on the verse, 

“ Thrice thus it [the moon] came, mr later nor 
mors toon,” 

is that it is permissible as a striking poetic 
licence, but is in itself obviously inaccurate. 

But accurate the statement is, for the moon 
in question, as the context shows, is the Har¬ 
vest Moon; and in our latitude the Harvest 
Moon, or the moon that is full (“ did roimd 
itself with light”) nearest the autumnal 
equinox, rises for tnree days nearly at sunset, 
and at the tame hour, instead of, as usual, fifty- 
two minutes later each day than on the pre¬ 
ceding one. 

William Bhabp. 


not said, “ He passed his manus over his heated 
frons ” P My answer is, that manus and front 
are exactly expressed by “hamd” and “fore¬ 
head,” while uie word pulvinar, to which your 
critic objects (expressing, as it does, a highly 
complex idea), has no English equivalent. The 
pulvinar was the couch on which the images 
of the gods reposed at the games. When 
Domitian proclaimed, “vocatam earn in pul¬ 
vinar suum,” he blasphemously ranked himself 
with the gods. “With the like arrogance,” 
continues ^Suetonius, “ he began letters thus, 
' Our lord and god thus commands ’ (Dominos 
et Dens noster).” I know of no word, nor even 
admissible periphrasis, which could convey the 
sense of pulvinar. If your critio can suggest 
a possible English equivalent, I will gratefully 
use it in any future edition of my book. 

Maby a. M. Marks. 


SCIENCE: 

of Ancient CiviUsation. 


The Sittcry of Ancient Civ^ation. A 
Handbook ba^ upon M. Gustave Ducon- 
dray’s “ Histoire Somnudre de la Civilisa¬ 
tion.” Edited by Rev. J. Yersoboyle. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


APPOINTMENTS FOE NEXT WEEK, 


UoanAT, March 18, 4 p.m. Aslatio: "Motes on the 
Early History of Mortbem India,” n., by Ur. J. F. 
Hewitt. 

Sp.m. London Institution: “Oar Early British 
Anoeetors,” by Prof. Boyd OawUns. 

8 p.m. Boohity of Arts: Cantor Leotnre. “ The 
Deooration and Illustration of Books,” III., by Mr. 
Walter Crane 

8 p.m. Viotoiia Institute: “The Dawn of 
HetallarRy among Primitive Races,” by the Bev. 
J. M. Mello. 

8 SO p.m. Society tor Psychical itesesrch: 
“ Some recent Hypnotic Experiments in Italy,” by 
Mr. H. Babington Smith; ‘ Apparitions occurring 
shortly alter Death,” by Mr. F. W. H. Myers. 
Tuksuat, March 19,8p.m. RoyalInsMtution: "Before 
and after Darwin—Evolution,” IX,, by Prof. O. J. 
Romanes. _ 

7.4Sp.m. Statlstlaal: "The Alleged Depopula¬ 
tion of the Rural Districts,” by Dr. Vf. Ogle. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Art of the 
Jeweller.” by Mr. Carlo Oiuliano. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ Indian 
Railways—the Brood and the Marrow-Ouage 
Bystenu oontrasted," by Mr. F. J. Waring. 

8.90_p.m. Zoological: "The Qenerio Position 


of the Fhysas of Austniia,” by Mr. A. H. Coolie, 
" Some Lizards in the Zoological Mi^um of HaUe,” 


“ MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 

London: March 9, U89. 

On a matter of taste I should never venture 
to question the decision of a critic, but on a 
matter of fact I may, perhaps, be permitted to 
do so. Your critio barges me with the use of 
Latin words where English words would have 
served the purpose, and asks me why I have 


by Mr. G. A. Boulenger; “The Oaoaaiooal 
Blstence of the Lett Posterior Cardinal Vein in the 
Frog, with Remarks on the Homologies of the 
Veins in the Dipnoi.” by Prof. W. N. Parker. 

WBrnnSDAT, March SO, 8 p m. Society of Arts:“ Ob]eots 
and Methods of the Society of Arts’ Motor Trials,” 
by Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ The Rooks of the Atlantic 
Coast of Canada,” by Sir J. W. Dawson; “The 
Oocurrenoe of Colloid Silica in the Lower Cnalk of 
Berkshire and Wiltshire,” by Messrs. A. J. Jukee- 
Browne and W. Hill; " The Pelvis of Omilhoptie," 
by Prof. H. G. Seeley; “The Elvans and Volcano 
Rooks of Dartmoor,’’ by Mr. R. M. Worth. 

8 p.m. Folklore: “ Death’s Messenger and its 
Variants.” by the Rev. Dr. R. Morris; “ The Folk¬ 
lore of Middlesex,” by Mr. J. P. ElmsUe. 

8 p.m. Literature: “The Destruction and 
Preservation of Books,” by Mr. W. T. Rogers. 

TnussnAT, March si, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: 
“ Houses and their Decoration, from the Classloat 
to the Mediaeval Period,” I., by Prof. J. H. 
Middleton. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ The Phono¬ 
graph?’ by Col. Gonraud. 

8 p.m Linnean: “ Botanical Collections from 
Christmas Island,” by Mr. W. B. Hemsley; “The 
Bexusl Forms of Catamum, with Special Reference 
to the Researches of Darwin and oihere,” by Mr. 
R. Allen Rolfe; “Wow Cope Plants,” by Prof. P. 
MacOwan. 

8 pm. Chemical: “The Molecular Weights of 
Metals,” by Mr. W. Ramsay; “Some Compounds 
of ^ibenzyl Phosphine Oxide,” by Mr. N. Collie. 

8 pm. Electrical Engineers. 

8 80 p.m. Antiquaries, 

8.80 p.m. Historical: “ Babylonian History and 
Chronology,” by Mr. G. Benin. 

FarosT, March 39,7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers; Students’ 
Meeting, ‘ The Cyclical Velocity Fluctuations of 
Steam and other Engines,” by Mr. H. B. Ransom. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Science of 
Animal Locomotion in its Relation to Design in 
Art,” illustrated by the Zoopraxiscope, by Mr. 
Eadweard Muybridge. 

Satubdat, March 38, 8 pm. Royal Institution ; “ Ex- 
perlmentid Optios—Polarisation, Wave Theory,” 
V„ by Lord Rayleigh. 

8 p.m. Physical: “The Use of Lissajon’s 
Ffgures in the Maintenance of Umform Rotation,” 
and *' The Direct Determination of the Vibration 
Period of a Reed or Tuning-Fork by means of a 
Morse Receiver,” by Prof. J.V. Jones; “TheCIark 
Cell as a Source of standard Currents,” by Prof. R. 
Threllalland Mr. A. Pollock; and “TheMeasure¬ 
ment of High Bpedflo Resistances,” by Prof. R. 
ThrelfaU. 

8.4E p.m. Botanic: General Meeting, 


Thb Bchoolboyg of the present day—or, 
rather, that small percentage of them who 
are really desirous of improvement—must 
feel that they have fallen on happy times. 
Knowledge, which used to be gradn^ly and 
painfully gathered, mixed with much error 
and miaconoeption, partly from stray hints 
dropped by teachers “ in a friendly way,” as 
Mr. Silas "Wegg “dropped into poetry,” and 
partly from inferences, often unsound, drawn 
by themselves, is now put before them in 
compendious and systematie handbooks, 
elegantly and attractively written and ex¬ 
cellently illustrated. 

Mr. Yerschoyle’s work possesses all these 
attractive qnaUties and many more. It pre¬ 
serves all the grace and liveliness of style 
which characters M. Ducondray’s Sum¬ 
mary, but is completely purged from those 
errors which in the book on which it is based 
mar a really fine effort of generalisation. 
One could not praise too highly the breadth 
of view, the lightness of touch, and the 
fine appreciation of the spirit of various 
epochs, which the “Histoire Sommaire*’ 
displays; yet one would repent of having; 
recommended it to a learner when one’s eye 
had fallen on a paragraph such as this, under 
the heading, “ La Religion des Greos ”: 


“ An-dessous venaient les divinit5s de la terre: 
Plutus, dieu des riohesses ; Bacchus, le dieu du 
vin ; Proserpine, fiUe de Cdr^s, le bl5; Pales, 
deesse des p&turages; Flare, deesse des fieurs; 
Pomone, des fruits; Pan, chef des Satyrea an 
masque grimatant.” 


To point out that Mr. Yerschoyle does not 
enumerate Pales, Flora, and Pomona among 
Greek goddesses; and does not describe the 
Greek gods, demigods, and heroes by the 
names of their (supposed) Latin analogues, 
would be an impertinence to one who is him¬ 
self an excellent scholar, and who, in the 
writing of this handbook, has consulted all 
the soundest authorities: for Egypt—'Wil¬ 
kinson, Bawlinson, Birch, and Kenrick; 
for Babylon and Assyria—Layard, Bawlinson, 
Oppert; for Greece—Grote, Curtius, Jebb; 
for Borne—Mommsen and Merivale; and 
for the art of the very ancient world—Cieoiges 
Perrot and Charles Chipiez. 

Again, the brilliant work of M. Ducoudray 
often deeds in such strictly abridged fashion 
with a subject that it would have been far 
better not to touch it at all. Is not this 
account of Catullus far worse than nothing?— 


“ La mollesse et le raffinement des mceurs atx 
temps de Cesar disposSrent les Bomains h se 
plaire au podsies tendres et fugitives de Catulle^ 
fin, gracieux, inggnieux et sensible jusqu’h lea 
dglicatesse. Catulle, par I’atticisme de son. 
langage, par la tendresae de ses dlegies, 
annonce dlj& le sigole d’Auguste oh on ponnalt; 
le placer.” 

Does not this almost suggest the suspidon. 
that M. Ducondray had never read a line off 
the strong, rough, red hot poetry of Catullus ? 
On the other hand, the corresponding pars— 
graph in Mr. Yerschoyle’s book is^model off 
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mand, while neoesBftrily very oompendioas, 
fl/ormation: 

' 0«taUa8, the most orig;inal aa well as one of 
:he greatert of the Latin poets, stands almost 
t( me in more than one partionlar. He was a 
;reat metrist, as may be seen in his hendeca- 
/yllables, the earliest in Latin literature, 
aad in the galliambics of his 'Attis.' He, 
irst of Bomans, understands and expresses 
Mb lore of man for woman. In this Propertius 
'.}mes far behind him; and even in conceiving 
md pourtraying the passion of woman for 
aan, tbe Ajriadne of Catnllns preceded the 
)ido of Virgil. The ‘ Epith^aminm ’ of 
dallios is probably his best work, always 
xcepting his charming lyrics to Lesbia. The 
Attis ’ is a wonderful poem ; the lines begin- 
;ing Patria 0 mea, ereatrix, patria 0 mea 
enetrie, give the key-note to Lord Tennyson’s 
Oenone.’ ” 

)ne could hardly over-estimate the increased 
nteUigence with which a boy would read 
lerodotus after studying chapters ii. and 
ii. of this handbook; chapter iv. would 
orm the best introduction to Bible history; 
nd the whole work affords an admirable 
rsme-work for future acquisitioas. 

Dr. James Gow has recently brought out an 
roellent Companion to >ehool Olauiet, which, 
am glad to hear, has already reached a 
icond edition. This book would be useful to 
11 in Mr. Verschoyle’s f rame-work. Equipped 
'ith bot'u work*, the candidate could fearlessly 
loe even the most depraved specimen of the 
lass now so much inveighed against—the 
caminers who are ruining education. It 
ill, moreover, be a valuable aid to teachers 
ho wish to do their work really well, and to 
II who desire to group and systematise their 
nowledge. 

It would be a mistake, indeed, to describe 
le book as addressed only to the ministrants 
nd the victims in “ the sacriffce of education 
0 examination.” Though the range is so 
dde, the attempt to amuse, as well as to 
istruct, has by no means been abandoned, 
lence the work may be recommended to 
he general reader, by whom I understand 
hat kind of person who has an ambition to 
xtend the limits of his reading—if it is made 
uy to him—with a view to making a better 
Igure in society. 

The second portion of the work—"The 
listory of Modem Civilisttion”—^is in the 
ness, and will shortly be published. 

B Y. Ttsbsll. 


CURRENT 80IENTIFI0 LITERATURE. 

Our Rarer Birds; being Studies in Ornithology 
and Oologpy. By Charles Dixon. (Bentley.) 
There is much which is commendable in 
this volume, for it is the work of a man who 
has 8ym{»tbetioally studied his subject, and 
who has followed to their native haunts the 
birds of which he writes. But some evil 
fortune seems to dog the author's steps. His 
very title is misleading. Out of some 376 
species of birds generally reoogpiised as British, 
not counting stragglers, Mr. Dixon treats of 
upwards of 110. The nightingale, nuthatch, 
wryneck, heron, woodcock, common gull, wild 
duck, cormorant—why, more than half the 
bir<^ he calls “ rarer ” are common enough in 
their accustomed habitats. The frontispiece is 
an unoolonred lithograph from the coloured 
one pablished in the Ibis in January, 1883. Its 
Muroe is ignored, and a new publisher’s name 
is added to the presumed original, as well as 


an altered title; and Mr. Sclater is thanked 
for allowing its reproducUon, even in this 
garbled form, as if he had given his permission 
in his capacity of secretary to the Zoological 
Society, when of conrse be only did so as 
editor of the organ of the British Ornitholo¬ 
gists’ Union. Indeed, we should have liked to 
hear more about the subject of this plate of the 
" St. Hilda wren.” Mr. Dixon only tells us 
what we heard five years ago. We never learn 
from him that ornithologists are now satisfied 
that the species which he “ discovered ” is no 
species at all. The book is embellished with a 
number of original woodcuts by Mr. oWles 
Whymper, many of which are very good; but 
the artist, or his engraver, misses the character 
of the nuthatch’s bul, and bis crossbill appears, 
to say the least of it, in a very uncomfortable 
position. Mr. Dixon seems to regard falconry 
as a lost art, although hawks are often fiown at 
this day within the metropolitan area by a 
well-known enthusiast, and the columns of the 
Field bear witness to the fact that in many 
parts of the country hawking is still a fashion¬ 
able hobby. The author is not much more 
happy in his remarks about the red-legged 
partridge. Nor do goatsuckers generally lay 
“ white eggs ” in this country (p. 365). In a 
chapter on migration an acknowledgment to 
Prof. Palm4n would not have been out of place; 
and a perusal of his well-known treatise would 
have tended to the elucidation of the subject, 
while some notice of the work of the British 
Association committee would at least have 
been an act of grace. When we come to the 
chapterentitIed"The Philosophy of Birds’ Nests 
and Eggs,” we are inclined to lose patience. So 
long as Mr. Dixon merely relies upon the 
writings of Darwin and Wallace he writes 
many a pleasant paragraph; but when he 
raises his so-called “ laws of isolation ” to the 
level of the philosophy of his forerunners we 
feel prompt^ to warn the public from his 
heresies, so obvions are they to the initiated. 
Still this is an agreeable b<mk, which many a 
lover of birds in their wild state will read with 
much interest. While Mr. Dixon is content to 
express facts which have come under his own 
personal notice, _ he is generally trustworthy; 
and he has a picturesque way of putting his 
observations into words. 

A Monograph of the British Uredineae and 
Uttil'igineae. By Charles B. Plowright (Eegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) This monograph is the 
fruit of much research, both morphological and 
systematic, extending over a number of years. 
It bears strong evidence on nearly every page 
that the work has been done in the most 
painstaking way; and, so far as the details are 
concerned, the only criticism to be made is 
that in the introductory portion they are given 
occasionally at quite unnecessary length. This is 
partly owing to the fact that the author has 
chosen to bring together in one monograph 
two groups which are at present held to have 
much less connexion than was formerly 
supposed to be the case. Mr. Plowright has 
followed in many respects the example of de 
Bary so judiciously that he might have gone 
farther with advantage, and kept apart tbe 
groups of Uredineae and Ustilagineae which 
de Bary has taught ns to recognise as separated 
from each other by the great group of 
Ascomycetes. A detailed morphological account 
of the Uredineae is followed by a similar 
account of the Ustilagpneae, and then the 
systematic descriptions of the Uredineae by 
those of the Ustilagineae. This plan is farther 
calculated to prolong the idea of close relation¬ 
ship between the groups. Mr. Plowright 
shows, as was to be expected, a very intimate 
personal acquaintance with the objects he 
describes; and it is, therefore, the more to be 
regretted that he handles so loosely the impor¬ 
tant question as to tbe morphological value of 


the so-called spermatia. He attaches, in our 
opinion at all events, too little weight to the 
view^that these are male organs, persisting in 
a series of organisms which have lost by retro- 
gression the corresponding female organs of re¬ 
production (at least assiduous research has failed 
to find them; and he is too much impressed 
by the phenomenon of their sprouting in suit¬ 
able media, as pollen-grains germinate in sugar 
solutions,^ However, the real value of the 
book is in the ^stematic portion, for which 
there <»n bo nothing but praise. It has been 
done in the most careful and well-judged 
fashion ; and its author deserves, and will, 
doubtless, obtain from botanists in this country, 
most hearty thanks for it. With Stevenson’s 
Hymenomyceiee and Phillips’s Dieamycetee, and 
the present volume by Mr. Plowright, the 
students of our native fungi are now very 
nearly independent of Oooko’s faulty Handbook 
of British Fungi. 


OBITUARY. 

aENEBAh NASSAU LEES. 

All Anglo-Indians will hear with regret of the 
death of Major-Gen. W. Nassau Lees, for many 
ye^ past the pro|)rietor of the Timxs of India, 
which took place in London on Saturday last, 
March 9, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. His 
services to Oriental learning deserve special 
commendation here. It was during his prin- 
cipalship that the Madrasa, or Mohammedan 
college, at Calcutta was afiS listed to the uni¬ 
versity, and its methods of teaching underwent 
a radical reform. Besides textbooks in .L»bio 
and Persian, he himself edited the great com¬ 
mentary on the Horan of Zsmakshari; and 
from his press issued a long series of Arabic 
and Persian works. Ho also held at one time 
the office of Persian translator to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Gen. Lees had received the 
hon. degree of LL.D. at Dublin; and he had 
been elected corresponding member of the 
Oriental Society of Berlin and the Academy of 
Sciences of Gottingen. 


SOIEHCE BOTES. 

Messes. Macmillan announce a work on The 
Bacteria in Asiatic Cholera, by Dr. B. Hlein, 
who, it will be remembered, was sent to India 
by the government some three years ago to 
inveatig;ate the reported discovery of the 
cholera germs. 

Messrs. John Bartholomew & Co. have 
this month removed into new premises, called 
the Edinburgh Geographical Institute, which 
they announce to be “ fitted with all the latest 
appliances calculated to aid in perfecting the 
various processes of engraving, lithographing, 
and printing.” 

Mr. B. D. Oldham, the Deputy-Super¬ 
intendent of the Geological Survey of India, 
has prepared—and the Survey has published— 
a most useful Bibliography of Indian Geology. 
The work supplies full references to a great 
mass of literature relating to British India and 
the adjoining countries up to the end of 1887. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau has been elected a 
member of the AcadSmie des Inscriptions, by 
31 votes out of 36, in place of the late Comte 
Paul Biant. 

Prof. James Darmbsteter has reprinted 
from the Journal Asiatigue his paper upon 
‘‘The Inscriptions on the Tomb of Baber at 
CabuL” These inscriptions, it appears, have 
never before been published in full, though 
their existence is well known. The present 
copies were made by a regimental munshi 
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dnriiig the Biitish occupation in 1879. The 
uMoriptionB commemorate the emperor Baber 
himsmf, who died in 1530 hie ron liirza 
Hindal, and a daughter of Mirza Hindal; a ton 
ot Babw's Bucoesaor, Humajun ; and a daughter 
of the emperor Alamgir II., married to a Durani 
prince, who died in 1788. Some of the monu- 
menta show that they were erected by the 
emperors Jehangir and Shah Jehan. 

Oorrerffon.—In Prof. Biihler’s letter in the 
Academy of last week, on “Dr. Burgees’s 
Kew Impressions of the Rock-Edicts of Asuka ’’ 
(lino 13 from beginning), for “inch” read 
“ oentimdtre.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Qurroit SaAxsraBE Sooiitt.—( dalkrduy, 
Ttiruarjf US.) 

yf. 0. H. Oboss, Esa., president, in the chair.— 
Hr. L. M. (Onffitbs, in some “(leneral ObaetTS- 
tioDson ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy,'” after quoting 
Stew’s record o( the murder (uhronidle, ed. 1631, 
pp. 870*1), drew attention to the kind ot literature 
the erent called forth, as shown by the entries in 
the Stattoners* Begisters on June 13, July 8, and 
August84,1605. The entry ot theplay itseltonHay 2, 
1601, and ^e editions ot 1608 and 1619 were men* 
ttoBM: ahd attention was directed to the opinions 
of Oolllet [Etalith Dramatie Totiry, ed. 1831, Tol. ill., 
pp. 50*1), ^hlegsl (Dramatie LiUraiart, ed. Bohn, 
p. 445), Wa^ (tiiflUh Dramalie Ziteraturi, toI. i., 
p. 463), Dowden (Si'akeptr* Frinur, p. 158), Halil* 
well-Phillipps (Outliiut p/lht Lift of Shdktptn, eth 
ed., toL 1., pp. 306*7), and Symonds {JShaktptrt'e 
Freieeeaore, pp. 421*3, 431-40).—Hiss B. Maud 
Williams in “Notes on 'A Yorkshire Tragedy' ” 
dealt with the external evidence connecting the 
play with the name of Shakspere; and then pointed 
out that probably the child, mentioned in the 
drama as having escaped being murdered through 
being at nurse, was “Heniie Oalverley,” whose 
marriage with a daughter of Sir Walter Fye, on 
July 38,1628, is recorded in the parish register of 
Much Dewohnrch, in the county of Hereford.— 
DD. John Taylor read a paper on “ The Diabolism 
of * A Yorkshire TragMy.’ ” That a demonise 
deed, like the subject of this play, should be 
attributed to diabohe possession need excite no 
surprise it we connect it with the prevalent belief 
at the time in the active energy of Satan omong 
mankind. The British Solomon (James YI. ot 
Scotland) pnblithed his Femonol^it at ESdinburgh 
in 1597, and it was reprinted in London in 1617. 
Its purpose was to sustain the belief that the 
devil’s personal communication with those ready 
to admit his advances was as vital a doctrine as 
justification by faith—the Protestant pillar of 
salvation. The Witch Act became law in 1604; 
and between 1603 and 1680 the number of the 
victims of this superstition tar exceeded that of the 
sufEerers under the Holy Ofilce in an equal space 
of time. Some 70,000 were burned or drowned, 
alter, perhaps, excruciating torture to exact con¬ 
fession ot their crime, on accusations of which none 
of them could have been guilty. Even Lord Bacon 
and Sir Thomas Browne argued for the reality of 
witohciatt as a form of diabolical agency in human 
sSairs; and John Wesley, in later days, declared that 
to give up witchcratt was to give up the Bible. The 
convenient practice of charging upon Satan the 
effects of men’s violent passions and purposes is, 
in the instance before us, inartistically managed, 
and seems an afterthought, or is brought in as a 
stage neoeaai^ to account for a monQ revulsion 
really induced by tenor of the law, from which 
the criminal finds it now too late to escape. There 
is a Shakspetian ring about some ot the passages 
in the drama; but its character as a whole shows 
that, if Shakspere was the writer, it was huniedly 
prepared for the stage.—Mr. L. M. Griffiths pre* 
rented a report upon “The Bare Words and 
Phrases in ' a York^ire Tragedy.’ '* The follow¬ 
ing are not used by Shakspere:—Oap-case; ninny- 
hammer (a simpleton); stand in wax ((or extensive 
securities given for money); knighting (drinking 
upon the knees); promoter (an informer); under- 
putter; white boy (a term of special aSection). 
—Dr. L. Proescholdt, of Homburg, Mr. Albert B. 
Frey, of New York, and Dr. H. H. Furness, of 


Philadelphia, have accepted invitations to become 
corresponding members of the Society. 

ANTKBOrOLOQIOAL Imstitutb. — {Ttutdoy, 
feirmrf S6 ) 

Db. J. Beddob, president, in the chair. — Mr. 
Francis Galton exhibited a new instrument for 
testing the delicacy of perception of differences of 
tint, Mso an instrument for telling reaction time. 
Both instruments will be exhibited in the Pails 
Exhibition. Major 0. R. Oonder read a paper on 
“ The Early Races of Western Asia.” The students 
of A^an and Semitic antiquity have found them¬ 
selves confronted for the last forty years iu Western 
Asia, in Greece, and Italy, by languages and racial 
types neither Aiyan nor Semitio, and showing races 
whose civilisation is earlier. In three cases these 
languages are found to be Turanian (in the more 
limited .meaning ot the word), viz., Akkadian, 
Medic, and Etruscau. As regards these lacgnages, 
the study of Akkadian, as It existed about 3000 
B.C., Miows a grammar nearest to that ot Turkic 
languages and even of the Hanbhu Tartars, and a 
vooabmary which has been in great measure 
recovered, though in part still doubtful, and 
which, while comparable with Finnic and IJgrian 
languages, is yet nearest to the Turkic. The 
language ot the Medea known from the inrerip- 
tiona of Darius, about 500 n.o., has a similar but 
more advanced grammar, and a vocabulary held 
by Oppert and others to be nearest the Turkic. 
The Etruscan, of which the numerals were shown 
by Dr. Isaac Taylor in 1874 to be Turanian, is also 
found to compare in grammar and vocabulary 
with the Akkadian. The question now raised is 
whether this early population of Asia Minor and 
Syria, of which traces are recoverable from various 
sources, did not belong to the same stock. In Asia 
Minor, Lenormant believed a Turanian stock to 
have existed very early; and in Syria this was the 
belief of the late Dr. Birch, and has been urged by 
Oapt. Oonder from 1883 onwards. (1) As regards 
Syria, the names of towns and persons are recover¬ 
able from Egyptian monuments and papyri iu 1600 
and 1340 b c. In the south these are mainly 
Semitic. In the north the country of the Phoeni¬ 
cians and Kbeta gives ns 200 town names and 20 
royal names which are neither Semitic nor Aryan. 
Comparing these words with Akkadian, and with 
the living Turkic and Ugrlan languages, the 
translation is suitable. Among the personal words. 
Tar, 8ar, Ltil, Nazi, Eiiebu, and Tarkun are the 
most distinctive ; and among geographical terms 
Tami, “building,” Sa, “river,” Tep, “hill, and 
others are dhtinctive of the Turkic dia'ects. From 
these words it is fairly safe to conclude that a 
Turanian population inhabited Syria in the earliest 
historic times, akin to the Turks and Turkomans 
still found in the same region. In Northern Syiia 
also certain hieroglyphic inscriptions of a very 
archaic kind are found which, by general consent 
of archaeologists, have been attributed to the same 
race; and, by the same general consent, the 
hieratic character derived from these hieroglyphs 
is recognisable in the later syllabary generally 
known os Oypiiote or Asianic. This connexion 
was first discovered by Prof. Sayce. The author has 
proposed to treat these syllabimies as representing 
Turkic words, and by this means to recover the 
sounds ot the original hieroglyphs of Northern 
Syria. He finds that by this method it is possible 
to read the short bilingual known as the “ Boss 
of Taikondemos.” The words Ma and Ku lot 
“country” and “ king,” which he thus recovered 
iu 1887, though questioned by Prof. Sayce as not 
being Akkadian, are admitted by other authorities 
to belong to that language, and are widely-spread 
Turanian words. The evidence of physiognomy, 
dress, and religions customs among the Kbeta, or 
Hittites, points to the same condusTon. Their type 
efface is recognised to be Tartaric or Mongolian, end 
their adoration of the sun, moon, mountains, clouds, 
rivers, and the sea is similar to the beliefs of other 
Turanian peoples, as U their practice of exogamy 
mentioned in the Bible. The Kara EhitM, or 
“black Kbitans,” of Easton Turkestan—an 
important people in Central Asia as early as the 
time of the geographer Ptolemy — possessed a 
name identical with that of the Kheta. Their 
language is similar in many words to Akkadian, 
their religious beliefs and warlike customs re¬ 
semble those of the Kheta. The pigtails found 
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to be worn by the latter are also of Tartar origis 
in China. (2) The early “barbarian” populatioi 
ot Asia Minor is stated by the ancients to ha-w 
been akin to the Etruscan race. In various parts o 
Asia l^or hieroglyphs like those of the Bittit« 
are found; and cylinders used os amulets, no 
unlike the Akkadian cylinders, occur In thi. 
region, with similar heiroglyphic emblems. TMi 
syUab^ above mentioned os Asianic also exists ii 
these regions, and in the island of Lemnos a tez 
recently discovered proves to be written in a lan¬ 
guage and character closely similar to the Etruscan 
A few words of the Lydian and Carian language 
have also come down to us; and among these tbi 
author claims to have recojgnised Turkic worda 
such, for instance, as the Carian Taia tor a ‘' rock, ’ 
and the Lydian Zailat, “tyrant.” The ancieni 
nomenclature of Asia Minor seems to indicate tfa< 
same connexion, os do also the Carian pereonA 
names. The river Sangarius may be oompared 
with the river Sangari in Manchuria. The only 
alternative to the supposition that a TurUc popu¬ 
lation once spread over Mesopotamia, Syria, aud 
Asia Minor, is the supposition that these tribrs, or 
some of them, helonsM to the Lsaghio group in 
the Osneatus, to which Lenormant proposed to 
refer the ancient Vannlo popnlation. fiat the 
study of this group of langnsges, though not long 
since propoeed, has not led to any latltfactory 
result, or enabled anv student to interpret the 
sounds of the various iangnages of Syria and Asia 
Minor above noticed, or those of the Syrian 
hieroglyphs, in the manner in which they can be 
luterprated through the use of the 'Tartar or 
TTgrian languages. 

Philolooicai SoetBTY.—(Friday, JfjrcA 1) 

The Rev. Dr. Morris, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Whitley Stokes read a paper on Prof. Atkin¬ 
son’s edition of the Patsions and Homilies in the 
Lriar Breec—a fourteenth-century MS. in the 
library of the Royal Irish Academy. After de- 
scribiog the M8 , and giving a list of the PassioBs 
and Homilies which it contains, be mentioned the 
few instances in which they throw light on the 
doctrines and practices of the Irish Church, the 
superstitions and folklore of the Irish people. 
Unction appears to have been used in (not before 
or after) baptism (U. 7515.7517 of Prof. A'kin- 
son’s texts); the damned are punished by cold as 
well as by heat (I. 6397); and the good are 
rewarded by the music of the birds in Paradise 
(<. 6486). Casting lots, spells (philtres P) ot women, 
auguries given by birds (the lAtin sieiasi), visiens, 
the moon’s time, foi bidden days, and prophecies 
ot living men are mentioned (11.7315.7313) When 
a king is righteous, “earth and sea. field and 
wood, lakes and rivers,” will be fruitful (42S3;; 
The first-born of an adulterer dies prematurely 
(1. 7811). For three days alter its birth the lion's 
whelp is lifeless, and is brought to life by the 
breath and roar of its father. All the so (except, 
perhaps, the last, which is mentioned by Pnilippe 
de Thauu) appear to belong to Irish folklore ; and 
Mr. Stokes had been unable to find a foreign origin 
for the following fine legend (11. 4129-4145): Z tt 
y« Justice: that Is, deliver righteous judgment, 
0 kings of the world! For Solomon greatly feared 
the Lord when he was judging the people and 
dealing dooms upon them. For one day he was 
before the high king David bis father, when the 
latter was judging the people, and he upbraided 
David for his slowness and hesitation in deciding. 
Whereupon his father said to him: “ Come thou, 
my eon, to-day upon the throne, that thou mayet 
search into and cleat up the questions and the 
causes ot the folk more quickly than I do. For 
thou art shrewder and sharper of wit and under¬ 
standing, as is said in the proverb—fAs yamytr 
thorrs ts alteayt the sharper." Then went Solotuon 
upon the throne, according to his father’s order. 
And over bis besid there appeared to him the haul 
of the Creator, with a two-edged sword, thieaten- 
ing him with a sudden and awful death it be 
swerved, little or much, from the righteous judg¬ 
ment And when Solomon saw that, he trembled 
greatly, and his blood turned to bone in him lot 
dread of the one God. And then he entreated his 
father to beseech the Lord for him, and to grant 
him forgiveness for the annoyance that he had 
caused him through want ot knowledge. So then 
they both besought the Lord that be would protect 
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joitice, and that they might iMTer pan an nn- 
righteouf lodgment. I. Tht The texts 

published by Prof. Atkinson comprise 8424 lines, 
and are leproduoed in Boman type with reasonable 
accuracy. But the codex Is often corrupt and some¬ 
times defective; and though the editor has collated 
^me of his texts with M88. In the British Museum 
and the library of Trinity College, Dublin, those 
collations are incomplete; and he has failed alto* 
gethor to collate laiad 610, ff. lls.14*, which con¬ 
tains a copy of the Passion of Christ's Image, and 
the fourteenth-century MS. in the Bibllothbiue Na- 
tionale, which contains good copies of no less tlmu 
nine of Prof. Atkinson’s other texts. He has also 
omitted to italicise his extensions of the numerous 
contractions in the Ltbar Srese, and these exten¬ 
sions are sometimes inaccurate. For example, his 
“rograndalgdbair” (1. 2829), which he renders 
“ye smgered,’' Aould be “rogrsndaigsibalT’’ 
(“ya hare challenged”); his “itat” (1630) should 
he “i t«rt”('‘an the third [day]); his "iama 
irtlgled” (3802), which he teMerM by “after 
scourging him," should be “iama s4<” (“alon 

67a, 

6720, 74)50) ehould be “ danc his “ din ” (whidi 
occurs, he says, about 400 times) shouM be 
“dU<H. ” His bisections of compounds (« g., “oet 
ohesad, ” 84) and extravagant use of hyphens are 
idto objectionable. The hyphen is also often used 
wrongly, as in the case of the artlonUted preposi¬ 
tions tU’in, /ert-in, feri-i^ Ac, Ac., where the 
I halengs to the article. In joint in an Italian 
text aU‘ 0 , toU-e, iaU^o, MUa, tulUa, tull-a, in an 
Old-Frsnoh text al-i, M-t, would be slmiltr 
errors. IL Tia Trmulation.—Tha translation is 
incomplete and often inaccurate; but many of its 
mistakes are silently set right in the glossary. 
Mr. Stokes had not examined the translation of 
the Homilies; but in that of the Passions there 
were at least forty mistakes not so corrected. 
Examples are anind* (“senselessness”), which in 
one place Prof, Atkinson renders by "animosity”; 
in anothec by " savagery ot ftir {“ preparing ”), 
rendered by “watching” (p. 304, 1. 5); atpp 
(“block, stocks”) rendered by “fetters” (p. 316, 
1. 28); indotut, a very common noadnal preposi¬ 
tion meaning “before,” rendered by “at the 
gate” (p. 326, I. 18); ires-erttim (“heretical 
belief”), rendered by “faith” (p 357, 1. 24). 
IIL ITu Ohttary .—Here the errors of omission are 
few. Mr. Stokes had noticed only five—viz., ail 
("rock”), 1.1638, sniadt (“senselessness”), 11 129, 
133. atruag(m'ff. atkru), 8315, motaeh (nasty), 
8299, and eiuta (footprint), 6335, which Prof. Atkin¬ 
son mistakes for Latin. But errors of commiesion 
are numeroru—about 209—and were divided by Mr. 
Stokes into the following eight classes; a. non- 
existing words, 56 in number; 6. oblique cases 
given as nominatives singular (34); e. wrong inter- 
tions of marks of length (14); i. wrong omissions 
ot merks of length (62); i. wrong meanings (61); 
/. wrong etymmogles (6); y. separations of the 
same word (4); h. confusions of different words 
(3). Examples of class a are: aetad, “striving” (1); 
aihardacht, “ alteration ” (P); aurtkige, $.v. bend- 
ebapur; dibraehad,* “dart”; dftys, “way”; 
driuchtaim, “to murmur”; -erloHgttir (which 


“stream” (P); olhrath, “dung”; aaith, “evil”; 
|arr, “end”; UthaUim* "to collect” (f); uhlad, 
“ scaring.” These and many more are what Prof. 
Skeat calls “ ghost-words’’—mere products of 
scribal carelessness or editorial incompetence. Ex¬ 
amples of olsus 6 are: adbuid (nom. sg. “adba"), 
brmt (“brat"), dug (“cloc”), triui (“eres”), 
gtim (“gemm”), Idtlwoigi (“Idthraoh”), $tMi 
(“stell”), tiaaAlam (“tiachtu”) Examples of 
class a are: deimin* “deep,” and/s<te), “con¬ 
stat,” which Prof. Atkinson has inferred from 
io-m»a,jidli)im, not seeing that here the marked 
vowels are long, not by nature, but by jarsition. 
Examples ot clam d are; mUm, tdaind, M, cu,da 
(■‘rmuke”), aa, U». There are about flfty- 
6ve others. Examples of class a are: aidaiehiugud 
“cursing”; aidmilUud, “perturbation”; aineaaa, 
anguish”; aiimuA, “reviling’’; JteitA,"blithe”; 
hratk, “judgment-day”; eohUga, “cohabitation”; 
tamltmd, “ anguish ”; itadaeh, “ hungry ”; omtuma, 
“marriageable”; atg (“ntllk’’), “sap” (?) ; 
tuhrad, “ magic blight ” (f). There are at^ut 
fifty others. Onrious ignorance ot grammar is 


betrayed by the artiolea athala, “to die”; aaid, 
“he tells”; apil, “he died”; folnaigai, “laying 
waste.” Examples of class/are: <uarb{“ bitter ”), 
“ probably = o<A-y<»r6, with admixture of Latin 
aeerbua"-, mabaid (better mamaid, root mat) Prof. 
Atkinson refers to “ .^/mald,” tarfaii (coot bhat, 
whence also Latin fataor) he refers to “ ^bad.” 
He speaks (p. 521) of “the root ad-glad"; 
and he says (p. 892) that ala is one of the 
“root-forms” used la oonjugating “toim, to 
be.” Examples of class g will be found under 
addi ahd aita, daliugud and the ghost-word 
daglai, naah (pi. n. naahi, d»t. ntehib) and ni. 
Examples ot class h are: min, “ small,” con¬ 
fused vrith ffttn, “smooth and the denominative 
minigim, “I mince,” confused with minaigim, “I 
explain.” So tSla (“ conoealmeut ”) is placed with 
eaU, “ fellow.” Prof. Atkinson’s glossary must be 
used with the utmost oantlon; and it will certainly 
not supersede Prof. Wlndisoh’s Iriuhaa WSrtarbueh, 
although, no doubt, the former ooutahus many 
genuine words whion ate not to be found In the 
latter. The paper concluded with the etymologies 
of several words which Prof, Atkinson had not 
traced to their sources. Of these the most inte- 
restlng were: aird (quarter of the heavens, point 
ot the oompsss), Hr. igtn ; airaaU{" assembly ”) 
Mld.-Weuh arailh (“speech”); af< (“joint”), 
with regular loss of p, from *pa’.to‘, M.H.G./ 11 I 1 
(Bezzsnberger); blada (“goblet”), borrowed from 
A.8. bladu; forbaraeh (“excellent”), identioal in 
prefix and root with the bnapptpiit of the LXX ; 
luard (“heavy”),from "Bt-lourd; r^y(“strength’’) 
a>Skr. aatuu. Oath, liyir, A.8. algor; ipslp 
(“robe”), from hit. paplum, with prothetic a, as 
In tpriid (" cattle ’’), from praaJa; iaball (“ sling ”), 
cognate with Or. /3 <(aa.m, $6\ot; tir (“ land ”), from 
•jvVor. cognate with Ojo taeriin and Or. (rrnpi(u ; 
tomm (“lump”) =. Or. TipSoa, 8kr. tunja. Mr. 
Stokea then submitted to tho meeting a new 
etymology of rapf^nt, which he held to be an 
illustration of Urasamann’s law, to stand fop 
*<pap0trot, and to be cognate with the Early 
English burda, “ maiden,” root bArdh. 


Univsbhit Collxob Litehakt Society.— 
(Hondag, Mara A 4 ) 

A FAPXB was read by Miss A. B. Andetton on 
“ Some Oomparisoua between the Prose Literature 
of Swift’s Time and Aat of our own.” The chief 
features In the literature of Swift's day were 
asserted to be the essay, the journal, end political 
writing. From the eesay have come the modern 
character-novel, the incident-novel, and the 
magazine-article; from the journal the modern 
newspaper; political writing has practically dis¬ 
appears. Defoe’s Becietr, dividing its attention 
between political news and social affairs, was dealt 
with aa the origin of both the eesay and the 
journal. Attention was given to the character- 
novel and the novel of incident in their early forma 
—the one in the pages ot the Tatlar and Spaatator, 
the other in the ktviav) and realistic tales of Defoe 
—and in their latest development at the present 
time. The modem magazine was touched upon, 
and the rise of the newspaper in the Ilavuto ; and 
comparisons were drawn between satire in our own 
day and the same form of literatore—political and 
non-political—as represented In the writings of 
Swift. 


Edinbubou Mathbmatical SoeiBTT. — {Friday, 
MareA 8.) 

Obobob a. Oibsoh, Eeu., president, in the chair.— 
Prof. Ohrystal discussed the closeness ot the 
approximation in Stirling’s theorem; Mr. John 
Alison read a paper by Mr. W. J. Millar on the 
most economical speed for a steamer in relation to 
the cargo carried and the coal consumed; and the 
Bev. Norman Fraser gave the third part of a pgjwr 
on E6ttet’s svnthetio geometry of algebraic curves, 
in which he dealt with involution nets and involu¬ 
tions of higher rank than the first. 


FINE ART. 

Titthe Etohingt. Contributed to the Port¬ 
folio by Paul Adolphe Kijon. With a 
brief Memoir and Notes by F. G. Stephens. 
(Seeley.) 

In writing of the revival of etching in the 
latter part of this century, no future Mr. 
HamerCon can fail to give a due place of 
honour to Paul Adolphe Rajon. Of etching 
aa a means of interpreting pictures he must 
always remain one of the greatest masters, for 
he brought to his work a sympathy wide, 
impartial, and at the same time sincere and 
enthusiastic with whatever fine picture or 
master he had to deal, however different 
they might be in style or sentiment. In 
technique, whether we regard his marvellous 
power of representing texture and the special 
handling of a master, or the way he would 
suggest colour and preserve tone, or the fine¬ 
ness of his drawing, or the firmnen of his 
modelling, in each and every respeot he must 
be placed in the first rank ot those squg- 
fortists who have devoted their skill to the 
translation ot pictures into black and white. 
None of them, moreover, have shown a finer, 
few quite so fine, an artistio sense. Although 
none knew better the science ot his art, or 
employed it more accurately, he kept clear 
from mechanism on the one hand and manner¬ 
ism on the other, putting his whole soul into 
his work, but subordinating his own individu¬ 
ality to that ot the artist he interpreted. And 
this subordination was not due to a lack of in¬ 
nate artistic impulse; but on the contrary, was 
probably the sign of a strong creative desire, 
just as the manner with which he imitated 
the handling of a painter was the result of 
no slavish or laborious copying, but of a 
natural iiutinct for brush-work. But if Bijou 
had a keen feeling for the art of a painter, 
he never forgot the limits of his own. 


“It was characteristic,” writes Mr. Stephens, 
“ of Bajon’s just sense of the proprieties of l.is 
own art that in his lively way he affirmed dis¬ 
like of the big etchings which are nov in 
fashion. He thought large size incompatible 
with the light qualities of etching.” 

As to the soundness of this judgment as 
applied to the work ot all men, and etchings 
of all descriptions, there may be dispu’es; but 
as applied to him^f and his own work, there 
can be no doubt but that it was absolutely 
right; and Mr. Stephens’s following sentences 
show that Bsjon’s artistio consoienco was as 
sound as his artistic judgment: 

“ I may here add that be often regretted the 
practice of some good aquafortists in accepting 
commissions to produce plates after bad pictures, 
merely because they were popular and ‘ paid 
well,’ The list of bis works at the end of this 
text proves that be hardly ever etched a picture 
which was not first-rate, and never reproduced 
a bad one.” 


Mr. Stephens’s knowledge of both the man 
and his art makes his “brief memoir” of 
unusual interest Its brevity is indeed its 
principal defect; but, as with most devoted 
artists, Bsjon affords little material for the 
biographer. His life, moreover, was short 
if counted by years. He was not forty-five 
when he di^; and, it we understand Mr. 
Stephens rightly, he did not commence to 
etch till 1865, when he was about twenty- 
two years old. It is pleasant to know that 
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lie owed bis introdaotion to bis right line in 
art to HM. Leopold Flameng and L6on 
Glanoberel, and that tbe latter gave bim bis 
first tecbnical instmetion. Bown to that time 
bis principal occupation bad been as a 
oolonrer of photographs; but M. Gbucberel 

“ gave him a properly prepared copper-plate, 
lent him tools such as aquafortistB nse, and 
installed bim in a garret in tbe Bue d’^fer. 
Although quite a novice in the matter, Bajon, 
in an unusually short time, by dint of stren¬ 
uously employing all that dili«noe, entire 
disregard of labour which ensured snooess, and 
the peculiar aptitude nature gave, produced, to 
the astonishment of bis friends, an admirable 
transcript of M. 04r6me’s famous picture, 
' Bembrandt dsns son Atelier,’ which MM. 
Ooupil & Co. promptly bought of him, and 
published with such ^dat that several com¬ 
missions from tbe same firm followed without 
delay, with a very great increase of profit to 
the young artist. ’Bembrandt’ remains one 
of his finest works.” 

Once started in his career as an etcher, it was 
in vain for Bajon to think of any other. He 
might still entertain a strong ambition to be a 
painter and build himself a lordly studio, 
where huge canvases were to be filled with 
life-size figures; but fate, in the benign form 
of success, was too strong for him. Hence¬ 
forth, in spite of all inclinations to the con¬ 
trary, his hands were to be full till his 
dea^ of tbe work he could do best. Yet 
he rebelled against his destiny to tbe last. 
Many of our readers will remember the 
exhibition of his paintings and drawings in 
Bond Street, a few years before his death, at 
which time he proposed to relinquish etching 
for portrait work, if he could find sufficient 
encouragement; and they will remember also 
how spirited and refined some of his portraits 
were, especially in chalk, in the use of which 
he was a master. 

nevertheless, it was, perhaps, wise to 
confine this volume, as far as illustration goes, 
to his work as an etcher, for it is on his 
skill in this art that his fame depends; and 
among the etchings which be executed for tbe 
Portfolio there are a few which are of the 
finest quality and high interest, while 
the twelve taken together display the range 
of his accomplishment with something like 
justice. There is, indeed, none of them 
which made such extraordinary demands on 
his resources as his presentation of Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s “Claudius,” which Mr. Stephens 
names as his masterpiece. This is, indeed, a 
technical triumph over a rare assemblage of 
difficulties; in it Bsjon’s draughtmansbip, 
power of rendering texture, and mastery over 
tone are seen altogether and at their greatest; 
and Mr. Stephens has reason for rating at 
exceptional vriue his etching for tbe Ornette 
dee Beaux Arte after Rembrandt’s portrait of 
“ An Old Lady,” in the National Gallery. 
In well-considered words of eulogy he writes: 

“Here are the firm, full drawing, mellow 
surface, luminous flesh, and brilliant white of 
the ruff in the original, as well as the intense 
brightness of the painter’s technique, including 
the glowing of the light reflected from the ruff 
on tbe cheek (whiw is like a still plump, 
though half-withered apple), flexible lips, and 
swollen features. In this example Bajon like¬ 
wise gave us the jnstest translation of tbe 
painter’s sweeping touches with the fullest 
brushes and ample impasto, while depicting the 
woman’s aged skin, its pulpiness and surface j 


crenellated by time. The lines produced by the 
needle of Bajon are exact echoes, so to say, of 
the peouliarities of Bembrandt’s handling, and 
his little plate is a perfect reproduction, the 
most intelligent and brilliant of its kind.” 

Nevertheless, though this praise is well 
deserved, it would be possible to say as much 
and as truthfully in describing the merits of 
some of the Portfolio plates, especially the 
three portraits—the Bo-(^led “ Gevartius ” of 
Van Byck, the “ Philip lY. ” of Velasques, 
and Gerard Bou’s portrait of himself; ^ of 
them masterpieces of interpretation, each of 
them differing from the other with an execu¬ 
tion varying in sympathy with the painter’s 
touch and feeling. Nor is tbe plate after 
Turner’s “T6mdraire” less of a triumph. 
Tbe contrast of hot and cool colour, to which 
so much of the effect of the picture is due, 
could not, of course, be given; but nearly all 
else, whether of painter’s skill or poet’s 
thought, is reflected or suggested. 

Altogether the memoir and plates combined 
form a flt and charming eouoenir of one of 
the most accomplished of etchers and amiable 
of men. 

CosKo Mouxeousb. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER- 
ETCHERS. 

By an arrangement not inconvenient to either 
of the parties to it, the Boyal Society of 
Painter-Etchers takes possession of tbe gallery 
of the Boyal Water Colour Society during a 
few weeks of the early spring; and it opens its 
first exhibition in that place with an extremely 
extensive, though not quite an exhaustive, 
show of the etchings of Mr. Seymour Haden, 
its president, and with a larg;e and miscel¬ 
laneous assemblage of other men’s quite recent 
work, varying from tbe most fussily elaborate 
of popular adaptations of the etcher's method 
to the most economical and significant of true 
sketches on the copper. 

The exhibition of so much of Mr. Seymour 
Haden’s work is at once a tribute to the energy 
with which Mr. Haden—as etcher, writer, and 
man of affairs—has looked to and advocated the 
best interests of tbe institution which be may 
be said to have founded, and the lifting up of 
a standard not of actual execution always, but 
of aim, towards which many of our younger 
etchers would do well to approach. Such a 
standard of excellence it had been proposed at 
first to set up by the exhibition of a hundred 
Bembrandts; and another year, doubtless at 
the president’s wish, this is likely to be done. 
It is of the first importance that the beginner 
in practical work and the chance visitor or 
buyer shall be familiarised as far as possible 
with the character of the labours of masters; 
and it ought to be remembered that it is just 
as impossible to produce, or to appreciate, |px>d 
modem etching without being fortified by a 
knowledge of the masters—from Bembrandt, 
Van Dyke, Claude, and Meryon downwards— 
as it is impossible to produce, or to appreciate, 
good modem literature without knowing what 
have been the methods and achievements of the 
English classics. Mr. Haden’s own admirable 
prints, displayed in the gallery now, show at 
once the individuality of the artist and his 
acquaintance with the best prindples of the 
art. His work is so well-known—collected and 
appreciated in so many places between Paris 
and Chicago—that a general word is all that it 
can be necessary nowadays to say in its praise. 
But it is worth mentioning that there are now 
exhibited for tbe first time, I believe, those six 
little plates wrought by bim very tmtatively, 
yet with feeling for elegance, as long ago as 


1843 and 1844. Writing some years since, in 
another place, I had occasion to say more 
about them. Suffice it to say here that 
the subjects are in Italy, smd that tbe method 
of treatment is markedly different—markedly 
more timid—than that adopted by Mr. Haden 
when tbe practice of etching was first serioasly 
pursued by him, in 1858 and 1859. English 
and Irish and Welsh raral subjects and 
Thames-side subjects occupied Mr. Haden 
chiefly during his middle period. The 
“ Agamemnon ”—tbe great ship lying across 
the river—became the most popular of English 
etchings. Since then, some impressive work, 
and some not quite so satisfactory, has been 
done in Spain —" Grim Spain ” is a fine 
example. Many of the latw etchings are on 
zinc, which “ yields a fat line ” that has con¬ 
tented the artist. Among tbe drypoints, none 
are finer than those done in or almnt 1877 in 
Dorsetshire; smd of that group I have always 
been inclined to single out “ Windmill HiU, 
No. 1.” as the abrolnte masterpiece. Mr. 
Haden has given so much to tbe world that it 
is ungrateful to blame him for his present non- 
productiveness. At the same time, 1 should be 
sorry to think that he bad said his last word. 

Putting aside Mr. Menpes, who sends so 
little here, but who has been industrious and 
successful elsewhere, the most intereeting of 
our younger etchers—though Mr. MacMth 
himself hu but just reached middle age—are 
Mr. Ersmk Short and itr. William Strang. 
Then Mr. Toovey is daintiness itself, and Mr. 
C. J. Watson has excellent decisiveness and 
vigour. IVIr. Percy Thomas is often elegant, 
and his subjects are varied. Mr. Viokert is 
hastily expressive in a great many croguis; 
Mr. Herb^ Marshall shows some freedom; 
Mr. Slocombe, in one or two cases, leaves the 
nude figure, which he draws not too correctly, 
to give us very pretty visions of French bye- 
streets. Mrs. Merritt, Mr. Goff, Mr. Ball, Mr. 
Bobertson are assuredly worthy of mention, 
nor should there be unnoticed such favourites 
of the public as Mr. David Law and Mr. 
Farrer. A word more about two at least of the 
artists already mentioned. Mr. Short’s com¬ 
mand of expressive line is quite extraordinary. 
So is his mastery of technique. “Wrought 
Nails,” and the “ Last D^s of an Old Brig,” 
and the tiny “ Lowlands, Cornwall,” are strong 
with a restrained strength. Mr. 'Toovey goes 
in more for atmospheric effect, daintily indi¬ 
cated. Mr. Strang is dramatic. He is capable 
of delivering a very weird message; or, as in 
“The Behearsal”—a group of people with 
violin and clarionet and double bus in a dark 
comer of a French country church—^he concen¬ 
trates himself on the rendering of peculiar 
character and on the expression of chiaroscuro. 
One ought, on the whole, to be hopeful as to the 
prospects of English etifliing ; one might even 
be enthusiastic if a greater proportion of the 
workers could discard the thought of popularity 
and address themselves only to the achieve¬ 
ment of artistic work. 

Mr. Finnie’s delicate mezzotints show a cer¬ 
tain sense of poetry; while, in pure line en¬ 
graving, two of the three book-^tes by Mr. 
Bberbom are so good in execution and design 
that they may be seen without fear of dis¬ 
appointment even after one has taken a course 
of the exquisite manner of Hans Sebald Beham. 

Febdkkick Wedmore. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE PYRAMID OF 
HA WARA. 

niahuo, Hedinet el Fayum; Feb. 14.1888. 
The examination of the inside of this pyramid 
is now tolerably complete; the passages in 
general have been cleared, except where they 
sink below the water level, and the chips and 
blocks in the chambers have all been turned 
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over. The results are that we have fragmeuts 
of hall a dozen or more alabaster vases from 
under the water in the sepulchral chamber, 
many inscribed, and one with the cartouche of 
Amenemhat III., proving this pyramid to be 
his. Beside these, the question of the second 
added sarcophagus is settled by one piece 
bearing the name of the “king’s daughter 
Ftahnefru,” showing that there was a sister of 
Sebeknefru, bearing a name of the same type, 
who must have died between the dates of the 
bnilding up of the chamber and the death of 
Amenemhat 111. 

But the main honouring of this princess was 
in the outer passage-chamber, which led to the 
B^ulohre. Here we found an alabaster table of 
offariogs, 27 in. by 17 in., of beautiful work 
and very unusual type. It bears figures of over 
a hundred offerings, vases, plates, loaves, birds, 
&c, each inscribed with its name; seventy 
different names in all. Scattered aroimd this 
were fragments of at least nine alabaster bowls 
in the form of hsdf a trussed duck, most of 
which also bear the name of Ptahnefni. These 
were mostly about 18 in. or 20 in. long; one 
small one is 8 in. A peoub'ar feature in the 
inscriptions is that not one of the birds has any 
legs engraved to it, and the goose is often 
abbreviated to merely the head, in the title 
“ king’s daughter.’’ Stranger still, on the ala¬ 
baster vases the legs have been first engraved 
and then roughly erased. 

I carefully cleared out the sarcophagi under 
the water myself. Much charcoal showed only 
too plainly what had become of the inner 
wooden coffins; but I was puzzled by scales of 
mica and grains of quartz in the Ptahnefru 
sarcophagus. These were explained by finding 
iu the chamber a piece of an unmistakeable 
beard for inlaying, cut in the finest lapis lazuli. 
This showed that the features of the wooden 
coffins had been inlaid with carved stone. 

Both of the wells in the passage-chamber 
proved to be blinds, and after carefully ex¬ 
amining the sepulchre it appears that there 
never was any door to it; the entrance was by 
one of the sandstone roof slabs, which was 
elevated in the upper chamber, and then let fall 
into place after the interment. As it weighed 
forty or fifty tons, it was tolerably safe not to be 
lifted again. The trap-doors iu the passages 
I now see to have been for sliding and not for 
falling; but the two inner ones never were 
drawn, only the outer one having been dosed, 
and the others merdy built up solid with 
masonry filling. 

I am now living at lUahun, and working at 
the pyramid smd cemetery there, and the town 
of Tell Hurob. The latter had a peculiarly 
brief history; a dozen or twenty cartouches 
have been found, all between Khuenaten and 
Bamessu IL, and not a fragment of anything 
there suggests a wider range of date. Some 
pieces of ruddy decorated vases found here are, 
therefore, peculiarly interesting, as they are un- 
Egjptian in style, and are identical with archaic 
O^k pottery. The mtterns are radial lines 
rising aroimd the vessel; and on a bottle with a 
solid false neck are concentric quadrant lines. 
To have such pieces dated to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury B c., and oonnected with an inland town 
in Egypt, is of much importance historically. 

W. M. Flindkbs Petkis. 


PROVINGIAL EXHIBITIONS. 

An exhibition of pictures in oil by John Sell 
Cotmau, which was to have been hdd in the 
rooms of the Norwich Art Cirde this summer, 
has, not nnuaturally, been postponed to make 
way for a show of drawings and prints illus¬ 
trative of Old Norwich; it having bmn thought 
that the fitting time for such a show was during 
the ^riod of the visit of an archaeological 
) association to Norwich, “ Old Norwich ’’— 


ninstrated by its own elder masters and by 
living artists—is, indeed, a capital subject for a 
show, even though its interest is chiefly local. 
At the same time it is no doubt to ^ desired, 
in the interests of art, that an authoritative 
exhibition of Ootman’s oil pictures shall be held 
reasonably soon. Cotmau’s name has been 
made of late more than commonly public ; an 
exhaustive show of the water-colour and other 
drawings, which secure his fame, has been seen 
both in the dty of his birth and in London at 
the Burlington Pine Arts Club; and some 
temptation has been offered to attribute to him 
in public galleries oil pictures of which, it may 
be confidently asserted, he was never the author. 
The danger of accepting such canvasses as these 
as veritably his work is a danger of which the 
public will never be rid, until a well-sifted 
exhibition of his oil paintings is got together 
under competent and special authority. 

The Corporation Callery in the town of Old¬ 
ham has b^ recently enriched by the gift by 
Mr. Charles Lees not only of a fine series of 
Turner’s Liher Stadiorum —of which mention 
has already been made—but likewise of care¬ 
fully select examples of many of the English 
water-colour painters. Thus there are instances 
of the work of Turner—among them a beautiful 
late drawing of “ A Bridge over the Moselle " 
—a “ Earkstall Abbey,” by Qirtin; sketches of 
Dewint, and of many other artists hardly less 
attractive; and works in black and white by 
painters as different from each other as Con¬ 
stable and Samuel Prout. The blaok-snd-white 
of Prout is, of course, in pencil, and it is chiefly 
devoted to the record of the churches and the 
timbered domestic buddings of the towns of 
Normandy. 

Arrahoshents have now been completed for 
the exhibition of decorative and applied art in 
the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool. The 
exhibition will open on April 1, and close on 
July 20. The aim of the exhibition is thus 
defined: 

“To make known the many beautiful designs, 
processes, fabrics, and wares nnerally that are 
now being produced in the United Kingdom; to 
encourage art workers; to arouse a spirit of emu¬ 
lation among art manufacturers; and to elevate 
the taste of the public.” 

The objects exhibited will comprise tapestry 
ancient and modern, embroidery, wall papers, 
embossed leather, ceramics, stone and wood 
carving, metal work, enamels, art printing, 
bookbinding, and art work generally. The 
chairman of the executive committee is Mr. P. 
BL Bathbone; and among its members are 
Mr. James L. Bowes, Japanese Consul; and 
Mr. B. A. M. Stevenson, who recently succeeded 
Mr. Martin Conway as art professor in the 
University College, Liverpool. 

The Bristol Pine Arts Academy opened their 
annual exhibition in their galleries at Clifton 
this week. The private view, which attracted 
a larger number of people than usual, was fol¬ 
lowed on Monday by the Graphic soiree, at 
which work by lo^ amateurs and students of 
the school is shown. The galleries contain 
some 800 paintiags, water-colour drawings, 
pastels, and architectural designs; and although 
the Bristol Academy does not aspire to get 
many of the accepted pictures of the last season, 
yet its exhibition merits more generous support 
than has been accorded to it in some recent 
years. _ 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOOY. 

The number of exhibitions to open next week 
shows that the season is now at its height. 
First in importance is the spring exhibition of 
the Institute, which is this year a week or two 
earlier than usual. Then there is also the 
thirty-sixth annual exhibition of pictures by 


artists of the continental schools, at the French 
Gallery, in Pall Mall; and the two regular 
spring exhibitions of English and foreign pic¬ 
tures, side by side iu the Bhiymarket, of Mr. 
Thomas McL^n and Messrs. ArtW Tooth & 
Sons—the chief attraction at the latter being 
Fortuny’s “Le Jardin du Pofete.” But what 
to some will be the most interesting exhibition 
of all will be the collection of photographs by 
the late W. F. Donkin, which has been brought 
together by a joint committee of the Alpine 
Club and the Photographic Society in the 
Gainsborough Gallery, Old Bond Street. 

The Arts and Grafts Exhibition Society has 
taken permanent offices at 4a, Great Marl- 
borough-street, W., and is preparing for 
another exhibition. Mr. Walter Crane remains 
president. Mr. Ernest Bedford has been re¬ 
elected to the secretaryship. The society has 
already more than doubled its membership of 
last year, and bids fair to become a thoroughly 
representative body. 

The Stuart Exhibition in the New Gallery 
will remain open till Saturday, April 6. A 
number of autotypes from the principal pictures 
are now on view. 

An exhibition of the works of Barye, the 
sculptor, will bo opened in May at the Boole 
des Beaux Arts. 


.^TIST proofs of two etchings, each excellent 
of its kind, have come to ns from Paria Both 
are published by Messrs. Allison & Co., of the 
Librairie de I’Art; and both have executed by 
that able artist, M Daniel Mordant. One of 
them has an English look, for it represents the 
game of lawn tennis with smgular fidelity and 
spirit. The lady, who is vigorously preparing 
to strike the bw with an action thoroughly 
obaracteristio of the game, is surely a Ateea 
Anglaite; and whatever be the nationality of 
the gentleman on the other side who is running 
up to the net with malign intent to “volley” 
the return, he has evidently been studied—and 
studied with success—from the Ufe. The plate 
is taken from a picture by Mr. John Lavery. 

“ Mise 4 Flot ” is the title of the other, which - 
renden a composition of M. Ulysse Butin. 
The simple theme is made new and impressive 
by the vigorous action of the sturdy women, 
who, with a num, all knee-deep in the surf, are 
pushing off the heavy boat from the shallow 
shore. Their efforts are seconded by the sailor 
in the bows tugging at the anchor laid further 
out. The coxswain is alert, the oarsmen busy. 
The whole scene is full of life and energy. 


THE STAGE. 

Unless there is some alteration of arrange¬ 
ments before these lines are in our readers’ 
hands, Mr. Mansfield’s production of “ Biohard 
the Third,” at the Globe, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal’s return to town in “ The Weaker Sex,” 
at the Court, will take place on the same 
evening. Miss Mary Borke will be indnded in 
Mr. Mansfield’s oast of “ lUohard the Third,” 
and Miss Annie Hughes has, it is said, a 
characteristic part in the play of Mr. Pinero. 

March 28 is fixed for the first performance 
of Mr. Ontram Tristram’s new play at the 
Opera Gomique. Mr. Laurence Cantley has 
an important part, and Mr. Beauchamp, who 
niade a hit at the Sk James’s in an ill-fated 
piece that preceded “ Brantinghame Bbll,” is 
engaged. Though Miss Cudmore, who was 
lately at the Haymarket, has a small part, 
there is no juvenile heroine, strictly speaking ; 
and it cannot be doubted that the burden of 
the piece falls on the shoulders of Lady 
Monckton, who has a distinct and peculiar 
ability for strong characters of a certain order. 

The other night we went again, very tardily, 
to see “Paul Jones” at the Prince of Wales’s. 
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“ Paul Jones,” in every sense, is simply Miss 
Agnes Hnntington. The play is far too full of 
so-called comedy, which fails to interest. Mr. 
Monkhonse is reasonably entertaining, cer¬ 
tainly ; and Mr. Ashley is pre-eminently a safe 
actor who knows his business. Likewise, Miss 
Phillia Broughton has her points : hp dancing 
is very good, nearly as graceful as it is spirited. 
Still, the piece is practically Miss Huntington. 
This American new-comer looks well, acts well, 
and sings with by far the finest voice to be 
heard on what we may call the comic-lyric 
stage. Indeed, in the most serious opera her 
voice and artistry would afford pleasure. But 
in " Paul Jones,” though it is she who attracts, 
far too little is made of her. The second act, 
accordingly, is dull; the third, more than dull. 
How different in this respect is ” Paul Jones ” 
from “ Faust up to Date ” I At the Gaiety, 
there is climax, and no anti-dimax. lb. 
Lonnen, at the Gaiety, is marvellously comic — 
gifted with a richness of invention, and 
quaintneas of execution, of which the comic 
stage affords few exsunples; while the ability, 
smartness, and decorative effect of a cast which 
includes Miss Florence St. John, Miss Violet 
Cameron, and Miss Lilian Price, are such as 
to win from the habitual Gaiety playgoer a 
heart-felt approval. 

Wb are able to speak better of Mr. 
Buchanan’s “ Doctor Cupid” at the Vaudeville 
than was the case when it was first produced at 
a matinSe. Unless we are mistaken, some 
rather broad allusions have been removed; at 
^1 events there is now, neither in dialogue nor 
action, any sense of coarseness. And the 
players have got into their parts very 
thoroughly. Mr. Gilmore's Backet is satis¬ 
factory. Mr. Cyril Maude plays the second 
lover with admirable assurance in hesitation- 
smoothness in the presentation of a nervous 
temperament. Mr. Fred. Thomo might almost 
be a creation of Bandolph Caldecott’s as the 
aged and gout-ridden pugrim to the healing 
waters, ^e kindly Dr. Cupid, arch and 
quaint, suits Mr. Thomas Thome down to the 
ground, and rives him scores of opportunities. 
IGss Marion Lea as the very young vridow. Miss 
Bliss, assumes an exquisite silliness under which 
much shrewdness and vivacity lurk, so that 
they will not always be suppressed. And, in 
Miss Emery’s absence. Miss Annie Irish plays 
Kate Constant with hearty impulsiveness. It 
is dear that the piece is much relished. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Hebr GRiEa made his third appearance at the 
Popular Concerts last Saturday afternoon, and 
played with Herr Joachim ms ovra second 
Sonata for pianoforte and violin in G minor 
(Op. 13). It may be true that the composer’s 
geniiu shows itmf to more advantage in the 
smaller forms of music, and that local colour 
and fanciful imagination are not in themselves 
sufficient for the Sonata form; still, there is so 
much life and genuine feeling about all three 
movements of this work that at the time of 
performance one thoroughly enjoys it—pro¬ 
vided, of course, that the interpretation be a 
good one. But, with the composer at the 
piano and Herr Joachim as violinist, there was 
nothing left to desire. Both played admirably. 
Like Chopin’s murio, Grieg’s depends mu^ 
on the performers; it seems to appeal to sense 
as much as to sonl. With the great masters a 
fine rendering seems merely to intensify the 
pleasure whi& a study of their works gives; 
with the tone-poets just named study gives a 
fsdaa impression and an imperfect pleasure. 
One may reason about Grieg’s Sonata with 
moderate warmth; but hear it, as given on 
Saturday, and one admires with enthusiasm. 
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Herr Grieg gave as solo his suite ‘‘Aus Hol- 
berg’s Zeit,” written a few years ago for a 
concert to commemorate the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of Holberg, snrnamed “the 
Molidre of the North.” Mdme. Grieg sang with 
all possible expression some of her husband’s 
best songs. The programme commenced with 
a fine performance of Mozart’s Quintet in D, 
with Herr Joachim as leader. The hall was 
crowded. 

Again on the following Monday there were 
strong attractions. Beethoven’s Quartet in 
F minor (Op. 95), which Mendelssohn once 
described as “ the most Beethovenish of all 
Beethoven’s works,” opened the concert. 
Messrs. Joachim, Bies, Hollander, and Piatti 
played splendidly. The chief feature of the 
evening was, perhaps, Bach’s fine Concerto in 
D minor for two violins, interpreted by Mdme. 
Neruda and Herr Joachim, and ably accom¬ 
panied by Miss Fanny Davies. We will not 
attempt to describe the performance. The 
applause at the close was so enthusiastio and 
prolonged that the artists came forward and 
repeated the lovely second movement. Miss 
Fanny Davies played with great spirit 
Schumann’s characteristic “ Faschings- 
scbwank,” but in her excitement she hurried 
the first movement. Miss M. Hall was the 
vocalist. Gluck’s grand air, “ Divinites du 
Styx,” was scarcely a wise selection; justice 
cannot be done to it with pianoforte accompani¬ 
ment. She afterwards sang songs by Henschel 
and Brahms. 

The Westminster Orchestral Society gave 
another of their “ English ” nights on Wednes¬ 
day evening at the Town Hall. The plan of 
executing during the present season only the 
works of native composers, if bold, seems to be 
successful—^at least, so far as attendance is 
concerned. We may congratulate the society on > 
the improvement in the orchestra since the last i 
concert; still, perfection has not been reaohei. | 


The programme commenced with a Pastoral 
Overture by Mr. W. Macfarren. After some 
songs, sung by Mr. E. Birch, came Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie’s Violin Concerto, played by Mass 
Winifred Bobinson, and conducted by the com¬ 
poser. The lady was thrice recalled at the close. 
The chief feature, however, so fsu: as novelty 
is concerned, was Mr, Macpherson’s Symphony 
in 0, the first movement of which was heard at 
one of the society’s concerts last season. In 
that movement we noted the infinence of 
Wagner, and the finale is likewise by no 
means free from reminiscences of the Bsyreuth 
master. The themes of the slow movement 
are melodious, but its structure is light. The 
scherzo, with its pastoral-like trio, seems to 
us the most successful part of the Symphony. 
There is character about the music, and some 
happy development. We do not, however, like 
the prominent part given to the triangle. The 
composer was recalled at the close. 

A well-attended concert in aid of the funds 
of the Ladies’ Medical Aid Society was given 
at 26 Kensington Palace Gardens on Tuesday 
afternoon. Miss Glen and Mdme. McKenzie, 
Messrs. Coffin and Bridson, were the vocalists. 
Mr. Eric Lewis appeared in place of Mr. George 
Grossmith. Mr. Cusins was the pianist. 

Mr. Max Pauer gave a Pianoforte Becital 
at Prince's Hall on last Thursday week. His 
well-known mastery of the key-board enabVd | 
him to do justice to Beethoven’s dry but diffi- ; 
cult Sonata in F (Op. 51). In Schumauu's | 
“ Carneval ” his reading was sometimes heavy, I 
sometimes affected. Of course, there were I 
many good points; but, as a whole, the per¬ 
formance was unsatisfactory, Mr. Pauer gave 
one the impression of having over-studied the 
work; the interpreter’s art was not concealed. 
The programme commenced with Bach’s I 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, and concluded 
with some modern pieces of a showy character, I 
J. 8 . SUEDLOCIv. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


EXTRACTS from the FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 

Nor tht Year ending 3U< December, 1888. 

ORDINARY BRANCH. 

T he Number of Policies issued during the year was 43,475, assuring the sum of 
£4,399,769, and producing a New Annual Premium lucoma of £235,487. 

The Premiums received during the year were £718,848, being an increase of £183,717 
over the year 1887. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £810,053. 

The number of Policies in force was 140,968. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received daring the year were £3,256,346, being an increase of £197,845. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,231,186. The number of Deaths was 142,751. 

The expenses are one-and-a-quarter per cent, lower than those of the previons year. 

It is a source of muoh satisfaction to the Directors to be able to state that their efforts to 
promote the stability of Industrial Policies coutinne to be most snooesstal, for, notwithstand¬ 
ing the enormous increase in this Branch during the past two years, the average duration of 
the 8,063,293 Policies in force on 31st December last is now no less than six years. 


Upwards of 40,000 Free Polioies have been granted during the year to those Policy¬ 
holders of five years’ standing who have desired to disoontinue their payments. 

The total Assets of the Company have been raised daring the year from £7,837,103 to 
£9,302,007, being an increase of £1,434 904. 

THOS. C. DEWEY, ) „ 

WILLIAM HUGHES, j 
W. J. LANCASTER, Storetary. 

The loit R-portt can It oblamtd upon application to the Secretary. 
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SATURDAY, MARGE 28,1889. 

No. 881, New Series. 

Th« Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorretpond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that aU business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Ac., may be addressed to the Fdbusbbb, and 
not to the Esitob. 


LITERATURE. 

Lives of the Fathers. Sketches of Church 

History in Biography. By F. W. Farrar. 

In 2to1s. (Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 

Thb first feeling of a reviewer on taking up 
these portly volumes is one of marvel at the 
author’s pi^nctive power. In addition to his 
varied clerical duties and his continual contri¬ 
butions to periodicals, &c., he astonishes the 
literary world once every lustrum or there¬ 
abouts with two large volumes on Christian 
history. This is the fourth of these two- 
volume series; and in respect of the laborious 
research which they have involved, and the ex¬ 
tent of historical ground which they cover, they 
excel in importance any one of the former 
series. Hor are these the only results of a 
comparison which it is inevitable should be 
made between these and the preceding volumes 
in the same series. It seems to me that Hr. 
Farrar has attained in this work a higher 
general average of excellence. He manifests 
a greater mastery over his materials, as well as 
over his method and style. His references to 
authorities are more exact, and his selection 
of them more discriminating. He displays 
greater literary tact in the manipulation and 
arrangement of his materials—and this itself 
is no small merit when, as in this case, their 
number and variety are so great as to be 
almost bewildering; while his style, though it 
has lost none of its nervous fervour and 
graphic power, has attained a more equable 
flow of sustain^ eloquence, and is less marred 
by rhetorical efforts which a diction so 
generally impassioned and highly coloured 
renders especially superfluous. I need not 
say that the large-hearted comprehensiveness, 
the instinctive recognition of and warm sym¬ 
pathy with goodness, under whatever uninvit¬ 
ing garb it may be hidden, which has 
uniformly distinguished all Dr. Farrar’s 
writings, is as marked as ever in these 
volumes. It is in a spirit of regret, not of 
cynicism, that I add that in none of his books 
has he enjoyed so ample a field for the exer- 
ciae of these virtues. 

As is snflioiently denoted by the title of the 
book, and still further emphasised by the 
pref^, this is not a Church history in the 
common acceptation of the term. It does not 
pretend to describe the growth of the Church 
as an organisation or institution by recounting 
its chief events or tracing its successive stages 
of evolutionary progress. Incidentally, no 
doubt, such stages are made to disclose them¬ 
selves, but rather as isolated pictures than as 
a moving continuous panorama. Church 
history is regarded as the concentrated sepa¬ 
rable environment of its makers; for it is 
more true of mentel movements, such as 
religion and philosophy, than of ordinary 


history that their stages of growth may be 
best studied in the actual personal agencies 
which gave them vitality and con^uous 
energy. Dr. Farrar’s reasons for adopting 
the biographical form of Church history are 
expediency and personal interest. He says: 

«I aim at connecting the history of the Church 
daring the first four centuries with the lives of 
her principal fathers and teachers. The interest 
which attaches to the human and personal 
element of biography is to a certain extent 
separable from the religious history, and yet is 
so olosely connected with it that biography and 
history serve the purpose of mutual illustration.” 

And this is, doubtless, so for true; but he 
might have taken a still higher standpoint. 
He might have pleaded that ecolesiastioal 
history in its very essence and mode of evolu¬ 
tion is itself biographical. Its progress con¬ 
sists of the march of great leaders across the 
stage. Each cause and controversy represents 
an agitation round a human centre, each 
modification of creed or usage clusters round 
its particular hero. It is not—what secular 
history often is—a gradual advance in 
customs, habits, and ideas, wherein personal 
agencies are so obscure as to be virtually 
invisible; it is a development connected with 
certain defined human centres of energy, 
without which it ceases to have not only 
interest, but existence. 

At the same time. Dr. Farrar is right in 
insisting on the personal iuterest which per¬ 
tains to biography as a qualification of a work 
intended for popular use. He has so far suc¬ 
ceeded in his praiseworthy effort that his 
Lives of the Fathers is undeniably the most 
interesting presentation of patristic research 
in the English language. The dry records of 
church history, consisting oftentimes of a 
weary concatenation of events and contro¬ 
versies, he has transmuted into a picture 
gallery, carefully drawn and vividly coloured 
He presents us with a series of portraits of the 
fathers and doctors of the early Church. It 
is true the likenesses have not the crisp 
fidelity of photographs, nor have they alto¬ 
gether the elaborated consistency of portraits 
taken from life. They resemble rather like¬ 
nesses, taken as after-thoughts, of deceased 
persons from descriptions by relatives with, 
perhaps, the aid of a few rough sketches. 
This, however, merely means that Dr. Farrar 
has employed the only materials and methods 
available for his purpose—^the same materials 
which every other portrait painter, who is bent 
on limning the early Fathers, must employ. If 
the personations suffer from occasional vague¬ 
ness or a lack of artistic congruity this must 
be ascribed, not to any want of skill in the 
painter, but to the paucity and defective 
character of his materitds. 

The conspicuous success attained by Dr. 
Farrar must be ascribed laigely to his im¬ 
partiality. Like secular notabilities, royal, 
literary, or what not, the Christian Fathers 
have too often been the objects of indiscrimi¬ 
nate laudation. In art and in literature 
their portraits have been idealised until every 
trace of ordinary humanity has been well-nigh 
lost. Dr. Farrar rightly concludes that this 
is a mistake. It is not only inherently false, 
but it deprives them of that measure of 
human and homely interest which not even 
the highest historical personages who claim 
the recognition and reverence of mankind can | 


dispense with. With due allowance for 
distance of time, defect of material, &o., he 
places the Christian Fathers before us as he 
conceives they actually were. If, e.g., he 
finds the lineaments tr^itionally assigned to 
his several portraitures not to harmonise with 
true conceptions of beauty, he does not think 
himself warranted in sutetitating for them 
another set of features altogether different. 
If he discovers that the aureole of the reputed 
saint has subserved to a considerable extent 
the purposes of a mask, veiling over certain 
unsightly characteristioa, he does not scruple 
to remove it. The general result of this 
humanising process is, in my judgment, to 
give us as accurate a presentation of the 
Fathers as it is possible to desire. It is 
doubtless conceivable, perhaps even probable, 
that those who have taken their conceptions 
of a Cyprian, Tertullian, or Augustine from 
partial sources—which have subordinated 
truth |to ecclesiasticism—may be starred at 
Dr. Farrar’s portraits; but those who will 
take the pains to investigate his authorities 
will be prepared to admit that his presenta¬ 
tions are, as a rule, eminently fair and just. 
If he evinces a tendency to deviate in any 
direction from the standa:^ of strict justice it 
is certainly not towards undue severity. 
His warm sympathetic feeling for the best 
patristic writings has—^in his case as in so 
many others—^induced a slight partiality in 
treating of their authors’ lives and actions. 
To take two especial instanoes. He allows 
his admiration for some of the writings of 
Tertullian and Augustine to qualify unduly 
certain questionable matters both in their 
opinions and their practice. 

It is obvious that of a work whose dimen¬ 
sions are so great, whose single themes have 
generally occupied volumes, and whose 
I authoritiee are to be numbered, not bv 
tomes, but by large libraries, it is not 
possible to give more than a general outline 
(I.) of its method, and (II.) of its spirit. 

(I.) As above remarked. Dr. Farrar takes 
the great names of ecclesiastical antiquity as 
the nucleus (1) of personal biography, and (2) 
of contemporary history. The method, ai is 
evident on the face of it, allows, even if it 
does not demand, a cer^u amount of dis¬ 
cursiveness. Hot unfrequently the personal 
interest of the biographer is merged in the 
general Church history of the time, or in 
some larger controversy in which its subject 
was engaged; and Dr. Farrar seems to me to 
have shown considerable tact and discrimina¬ 
tion in determining on the respective im¬ 
portance of the individual, and generally 
historical, element in each case, and to have 
awarded to each its due share, whether of 
prominence or subordination. As a result we 
have so large a measure of Church history in 
these volumes that they might almost claim 
to be entitled “ The Ecclesiastical History of 
the First Four Centuries.” I doubt very 
much whether there is any conspicuous per¬ 
sonage or important controversy in the history 
of that time of which a fair and ample 
account may not be found in this work. For 
the general reader, therefore, it may be said 
to have largely superseded other works on the 
same subject. 

Begarded as an ecclesiastical historian, it 
need hardly be said that Dr. Farrar ifiiowB his 
well-known instinct in seiziug on and 
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grapliicallf describing tbe pictareaqaa points 
•f his gePersl tkeme. Examples of this may 
be found at intervals throughout the two 
volumes. A very marked one is tbe entry of 
the Emperor Constantine into tbe Council of 
Hicaea (i. 481). The same event has drawn 
forth the descriptive powers of many 
historians; hut, in respect of pictorial power 
and striking effect, I question whether any of 
them can claim to rival the narrative of Dr. 
Farrar. An illustration on a smaller scale of 
this picturesque presentation of historical 
events is his account of the second entry of 
Athanasius into Alexandria, which is as follows 
(i. 52«): 

'* Finally he entered Alexandria a second time 
on October 21, 346, amid such universal rejoic¬ 
ings that the day when Pope Athanasius came 
home became a proverb for festivity. The 
people streamed out of Alexandria to meet him 
in hundreds of thousands like tbe Nile in flood. 
The plaudits of the assembled multitude, the 
air rich with incense, the ground covered with 
carpets and gorgeous tapestries, the waving of 
palm branches, &e rolling unbroken continuity 
of shouts and clapping, the eager outstretched 
faces of the multitude, the roofs crowded with 
spectators, the streets blaring with illumina¬ 
tions. left an ineffaceable impression of triumph 
and joy.” 

(II.) Of the spirit which distinguishes 
these remarkable volumes there is the less 
need to speak, as Dr. Farrar is anything but 
a stranger to the English reading public. In 
others of bis writings he has continued for 
some years to bear bis testimony to many of 
the persons and controversies here described 
in their due historical sequence and import¬ 
ance. Still, as it is just in the spirit which 
animates bis work that its practical import¬ 
ance may be said to consiri, it may be as 
well to indicate by a few quotations how be 
deals with some of the burning questions that 
come within the purview of his work. Of 
tbe epi‘copal pretensions of St. Cyprian he 
speaks in the following terms (i. 310-11); 

“His identifloation of the church with the 
bishqp is one of those sweeping generalisations 
which are at once reduced to absurdity by the 
test of fact. It amounts to the monstrous 
assertion that every bishop is infallible. . . . 

“ The Latins could not understand a spiritual 
church. . . . They insisted on an established 
order, a central authority, a supreme dominion, 
exclusive power to admit to or shut out from 
the favour of God, the existence of a sacred 
caste by divine right, a Jewish and Levitic 
priesthood offering Jewish and material sacri- 
flces—in a word the whole theory of sacer¬ 
dotalism with its accompanying magnification 
of forms and ritual.” 

Other illustrations of tbe same outspoken 
frankness abound. As warnings against tbe 
growing ^rversions of eociesiasticism they 
may be said to culminate in his vigorous and 
eloquent excursus on monastioism and asceti¬ 
cism (ii. 215). It is impossible to say that 
this stress on the practical outcomes of bis 
theme is nnneeded generally, or uncalled for 
in the present day. So far is this from being 
the case, that one might almost pass from one 
of Dr. Farrair’s eloquent pages to the columns 
of the Time$, with scarce a consciousness that 
one’s religious environment was changed, or 
that fourteen centuries had passed since tbe 
mischiefs of sacerdotalism had first declared 
themselves. At the same time, I think it 
right to add that these illustrations of bis 


subject occur tmly incidentally. Dr. Farrar, 
whatever his foes may ohoose to say, has not 
made his history the vehicle of controversial 
theology—he has for the moat part only 
pointed out inferences, when they were cer¬ 
tain to be made by every thoughtful aud well 
informed reader — the inevitable reflections 
that every historian, whether secular or sacred, 
thinks himself justified in making. 

Of the eighteen lives here presented it 
might be invidious to select some as possessing 
higher merit than others. On the score of 
pleasing personality, pleasingly conveyed, the 
lives of Hilary and Ambrose stand out pro¬ 
minently; ss displaying power, the life of 
Jerome seems to me to rank among the best. 
As I have already hinted, TertuUian and 
Augustine are too leniently rendered. Dr. 
Farrar acknowledges that his judgment of 
the former differs from that of most Church 
historians, which he thinks is too unfavour¬ 
able. I venture to think that the general 
consensus of Church history is, in tiffs par¬ 
ticular instimee, to be preferred. 

In conclusion, I have no hesitation in 
recommending the book to the readers of the 
AcAuxur. To say that the book is perfect, 
that it is always homogeneous and consistent, 
that it is man^ by no defects of method or 
style, that it contains no wrong date, unveri¬ 
fied reference, or insufficiently grounded in¬ 
ference, is to invest it with qualities incon¬ 
ceivable in any work on the subject, and 
to award it excellencies which the author 
would be the first to disavow. But it possesses 
the merits of wide and erudite research, indis¬ 
putable honesty and judiciousness, uncom¬ 
promising libemity and comprehensiveness; 
and, besides being generally readable, it is not 
unfrequently intensely interesting, quite as 
much so indeed as first-class fiction. Those 
of us who remember our initiation into the 
arid pages of Mosheim, or even the more 
interesting histories of Neander, Gieseler, 
&c., will be the first to admit the incom¬ 
parably greater interest and fascination of 
Dr. Farrar’s treatment. What Macaulay did 
for English history Dr. Farrar may, if ho 
chooses, claim to have done for the ecclesi¬ 
astical history of the first four centuries. 

JoHX OwEsr. 


Earlier Mietory of JBookeelUng. By Wil¬ 
liam Boberts. (Sampson Low.) 

Mb, Robebts’s book on The Earlier Bietory of 
Englieh JBookeelUng is practioaliy divided into 
two distinct parts: seven chapters dealing 
with the history of the rise and progress of 
the trade, and five chapters devoted to the 
lives of as many celebrated booksellers. 

In collecting materials for his first portion 
tbe author seems to have been leaning, as he 
admits in his preface, on a broken reed. 
Much of his information is apparently derived 
from books long out of date; nor does he 
eeem to have t^en tbe pains to investigate 
the truth of this information, so that we oon- 
tinually come upon statements that are, to 
say the least, out of place in a work claim¬ 
ing “to be as accurate as possible.” We 
are told, for instance, that “ the early 
printers, such as Gutenberg, Faust, Dolet, and 
Caxton were men emphatically of light and 
leading”; but by this time it might be 
expected that a technical writer should know 
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that the second mentioned was not a printer, 
neither was his name “ Faust ”; and Dolet 
call hardly be classed as an early printer 
between “ Faust ” and Caxton. Again, after 
an explanation, itself not too accurate, of the 
meaning and use of signatures, we are re¬ 
ferred to two books as the earliest which 
contain them. The first of these has a date 
that is questioned; the second does not exist 
at ail. It is not, however, the ^ver errors 
that render the present book so disappointing, 
so much as the frequent occurrence of small 
mistakes and inaccuracies, which, though they 
might seem trivial if quoted by themselves, 
are enough, when found on every page, to 
ruin any work. Within the last few years 
on entirely new school of bibliography has 
arisen, which, putting aside the gossip dear 
to the early p^ of the century, deniands, 
above all things, accuracy and some scientific 
method. But Mr. Boberts has followed the 
old traditions; and the result is a volume 
which may be interesting to read, but which 
will prove of small value as a book of 
reference. 

Beginning with the period before the in¬ 
vention of printing, the author has collected 
a great mass of interesting information, 
marred every here and there by most con¬ 
fusedly written sentences, as, for instance: 
“Of these palimpsests or rescripts, as they 
are now oalled, there are several in existenoe, 
and to this cause may be attributed the loss of 
many a classic aud tbe existence of many more 
in a corrupted condition.” 

Many such sentences are scattered through 
the book; and though, ss a rule, the meaning 
is fairly clear, not a few are admost incom¬ 
prehensible. 

The second chapter, taking us from tbe 
invention of printing to tbe time of Shakspere, 
treats of many interesting points about our early 
stationers. But the author has barely touched 
on the great impetus given to bookselling 
as a distinct trade given by the Act of 1483. 
Having then obtained unlimited freedom to 
import books, foreigners at once set to work 
to print for the English market; and thia 
necessitated either the establishment in this 
country of am agent through whom such books 
could bo sold, or periodical visits by the 
foreign printer to dispose of his books himself. 
Stationers and booksellers from abroad visited 
and settled in London and tbe principal pro¬ 
vincial towns from the end of the fifteenth 
century onwards; and the native workmen 
felt this competition so keenly that t^y 
were compelled to cry out for protection. 
This was given them by the Act of 1633, 
which prolffbited tbe importation of foreign 
books. The passing of this Act caused an 
immediate rush of foreigners anxious to become 
denizened in Engltmd, which accounts for the 
large increase at this particular period in ^ 
number of stationers. When the native 
printers were no longer obliged to emulate 
foreign work, they gradually became careless 
in their habits; and about tbe time of Shak¬ 
spere, with which the next chapter opens, 
the state of everything connected with books 
was a disgrace to the nation. 

Chap. iv. treats principally of the various 
editioiu of Shakspere’s plays, followed by an 
account of the works of the most celebrated 
authors of the day, with especial reference to 
their publishers and booksellers. 
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Chaps, y , yi., and yii, whioh giye the 
history of the trade in Little Britain, on 
London Bridge, and other localities, contain 
a great many curious facts gathered from 
out-of-the-way sources. Most writers, finding 
it difficult to obtain information on these 
points, have taken but little trouble in work¬ 
ing upon them, so that we may thank Mr. 
Roberts for bringing together much that has 
up to this time been almost unknown, and 
not easily accestible. 

The second part of Mr. Roberts's book is 
very interesting; and, considering the small 
amount of knowledge we have about the 
period of which he treats, it could hardly be 
otherwise. The leading booksellers at that 
time held a good position in the literary 
world, maintaining a higher status with 
regard to authors than we find at the present 
day. But they seem to have owed their 
position, rather to fear than to love; for with 
their lax ideas about literary property—a 
feeling which at the present time seems to be 
partly reviving—and their entire carelessness 
about the reputation of an author other¬ 
wise than from a monetary point of view, 
they could arrogate to themselves an offensive 
position from which the law was seemingly 
powerless to oust them. The author of the 
JReligio BihUopolae (which appeared first in 
1691, and not, as Mr. Roberts seems to imply, 
in 1728) speaks of some of bis bookselling 
friends as “a retail of men who are no 
ftrang^rs to religion and honesty”; though 
a perusal of that part of the present work 
which treats of the trade at the end of the 
seventeenth century makes us fully sympathise 
with the popular opinion that they were “ no 
better than a pack of knaves and atheists.” 

The biography of Tonson occupies the first 
of the series of chapters on particular book¬ 
sellers. Though Tonson was a man of no 
little notoriety in his day, we can hardly 
agree with Mr. Roberts in thinking that the 
remark of Basil Eennett, ” 'Twill be as im¬ 
possible to think of Yirgil without Mr. Dryden 
as of either without Mr. Tonson,” has to a 
great extent been fulfilled. The case is 
different as regards Tonson’s connexion with 
the poets and writers of his own time, whose 
innumerable quarrels, both among themselves 
acd with their booksellers, gave rise to half 
the pamphlets of the day, and have done much 
to preserve their names to the present. 

Bernard Lintott, the publish of many of 
Pope’s writings, is the subject of the next 
chapter. Though Lintott probably held as 
high a position as any other bookseller of his 
time, being a man not much given to the 
minor tricks and quarrels so dear to his 
fellows, we have on that account less informa¬ 
tion concerning him. From all we know, he 
appears to have been a fairly quiet man, with 
a keen eye to business. 

Bdmund Curll seems to have been the 
worst of a bad lot. With his name most of 
the low literature of the period is connected, 
and he became proverbial as the publisher of 
objectionable books. Unscrupulous in busi¬ 
ness, careless of his own and other people’s 
reputation, eager to turn a penny by any 
ditty trick, his whole life was spent in end¬ 
less quarrels with authors and troubles with 
men whose writings or speeches he had 
auneptitionsly pubUshed. So pertinacious 
Was he in issuing the last words and wills of 


eminent men that he was wittily said to 
have added a new terror to death. Mr. 
Roberts has contrived in this chapter to per¬ 
petrate a most humorous slip, and make us 
acquainted with the real name of a writer of 
prose who may stand side by side with his 
friend in the sphere of poetry, the prolific 
“Anon.” On p. 233 we are told that the 
preface to CurlTa reprint of Surrey’s Poems 
is signed “Vale”—“one of Curll’s several 
nomt d« plumt'* 

The life of Bunton, of all the early 
booksellers, should be the easiest to write; 
for not only was he in some ayaya the most 
notorious, but he has left to posteiity a 
whimsical autobiography giving the miputest 
details of hia work both as author and 
printer. 

The last chapter contains the life of 
Thomas Guy, famous for his bequest to the 
nation, which was not, however, the result 
of bookselling so much as of successful specu¬ 
lation in South Sea stock. In commepting 
on Guy’s connexion with the printing of 
Bibles, Mr. Roberts has succeeded in invent¬ 
ing a new bibliographical rarity—an edition of 
1631 which omits the seventh commandment 
entirely. In the edition to which he doubt¬ 
less refers the seventh commandment is 
printed, but with the important exception of 
the worf “ not.” 

The index, which finishes the volume, 
possesses the unpardonable fault of being very 
inaccurate. In the casual use which reference 
made necessary we have detected many errors 
of the most careless kind, and a fuller exami¬ 
nation would doubtless lead to the discovery 
of many more. Take as an instance the two 
entries under the letter Q, which are as 
follows:— 

" Quaritoh, Ijh. B., 22, 03. 

Quintios, Cortius, 11.” 

One of the two references to the first name is 
inconreot; in the spelling of the second name 
accuracy is sacrificed to euphony. We are 
told in the preface that slips in the text, 
detected too late for correction, are rectified 
in the index, which leads to the perplexing 
result that the name as it occurs in the book 
is not to be found in the index, and vice veria. 
Instead of names being there corrected, it as 
often occurs that they are falsified. For 
instance, Bibdin, the bibliographical writer, 
becomes Dibden in the index; and ” cheery 
Cotton,” through not having both his ” t’s ” 
crossed, appears with curious irony as Colton, 
a man of later date who, from his final ending, 
would seem to have been the reverse of 
“ cheery.” 

The binding, like the index, has the strong 
drawback of being remarkably weak, rivalling 
the most slipshod productions of the continent. 
Many pages fell out of our copy as soon as they 
were cut. It would have been an advan¬ 
tage if the book could have fallen, as the 
author of the “Ant and the Nightingale” 
puts it, “ into the hands of an hone^ stitching 
bookseller.” 

Faultfinding is a Giankless task; but it is 
impossible to avoid oomplaming of errors 
which a little care would have set right, and 
which pass from book to book as one writer 
copies the careless mistakes of another. The 
history of bookselling, intimately connected 
as it is with the history of literature, if worth 
writing at all, which no one doubts, is worth 


writiug well. And if Hr- ^t>ert9 issues, as 
he suggests in his prefsce, another wprk in 
continuation of the present, i^ ^rpuld ha 
worth his while to spend sofue pytya iroublo 
to ensure that accuracy wWn, when dealing 
with a technical subject, mpkes the difference 
between a bad and a good l^ok. Taking tup 
book as a whole, there is pp doubt tl|ut 
deserves some praise, for it is in many respects 
an improvement on the Ipst wcrh on tl^p subT 
jeot, Curwea’s History of BooTcssllors —a bpolf 
which our author, so far as WP hniP 
noticed, never refers to, though he iiap mani¬ 
festly made use of it. Curwen was too brief 
and very inaccurate. The present 
though in parts too prolix for n popular 
treatise, contains a groat deal of valuable in¬ 
formation. Those who have not the time 
to work through the many volumes of Nichols 
and other writers of literary history will find 
in it much that will entertain them; and, if 
they are not too much concerned about 
absolute accuracy, much that will be usefql. 

£. Gobdoh Duff. 


LstUrs on Artillery By Prince Kraft zu 
Hohenlohe Ingelfingen. Translated by 
Major N. L Walford. (Stanford.) 

Nothino is more remarkable in military his¬ 
tory than the rapid advance which Prussia 
made, between 1866 and 1870, in every 
department of the art of war. The strategy 
of Moltke is not perfection, as worshippers of 
success have boasted; but he never attempted, 
in his invasion of France, to unite widely 
divided armies, within striking distance of n 
concentrated foe, as he did at Gitschin, unde^; 
the very beard of Benedek. The progress of 
tactics was more distinct, for Prussia owes 
her triumph in the field—apart from the 
numbers of her colossal hosts—more to pre¬ 
paration and to patient study than to the 
services of any one great captain; and in this 
province it may be pronounced wonderful. 
The needle-gun is said to have defeated 
Austria by those who think mechanism in 
war everything; but the Prussian infantry 
conquered in 1866 not only because they ba I 
a better weapon, but because they were better 
trained and more skilful soldiers; and their 
improvement in 1870 was so great that they 
repeatedly overcame the renowned infantry 
of France, though armed with a very superior 
rifle. It was much the same with the Prus¬ 
sian cavalry. It did comparatively little in 
1866, and was no match for Edelsheim*? 
squadrons; but it turned the scale of fortune 
at Mars La Tour—a day big with the issue pf 
the campaign. And it was in the highest 
degree efficient, throughout the entire sphere 
of cavalry serviem, from Weissenburg until 
the fall of Paris. The change, however, wps 
most conspicuous in artillery, the great arm 
of Napoleon; and, in this respect, it astounded 
Europe. The artillery tactics of Prussia ip 
1866 were markedly inferior to those of 
Austria; in 1870 they showed, from the first, 
such a superiority over those of the French 
that they contributed largely to the result of 
the contest Nor was this mainly due, as has 
been idly said, to the greater power andrrage 
of the Prussian guns; it should be chiefly 
ascribed to the undoubted fact that the Prus¬ 
sians understood the uses of the arm much 
better than the airillerists of France. In 
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1866 the Prussians seemed as if thef were 
UGu t are of the supreme importance of artil¬ 
lery in the first st^e of an action, and of the 
concentrated fire of numerous batteries. Com¬ 
pared to the Austrians they neTer sent an 
equal number of pieces to the front; and 
they left enormous masses of guns iu the 
rear, which, of course, were useless in the 
actual shock of battle. In 1866, too, the 
Prussian cannoniers showed timidity and over 
caution on many occasions. They did not 
seem willing to encounter infantry; and they 
displayed more anxiety to secure their guns 
than to turn them to account in destroying 
their enemy. It is unnecessary to say how 
all this was completely reversed in the war of 
1870. In every engagement in that memor¬ 
able strife the Prussians—the teachers of the 
German hosts—prepared the way for the 
attack of infantry hj the crushing fire of 
well-placed artillery. They brought guns in 
masses rapidly to the front; they abolished 
the name of artiUery reserves, and kept their 
batteries always linked with their columns ; 
their gunners often beat ofi infantry and 
cavalry by the fire of their pieces, and 
scarcely ever abandoned their ground; and 
they did not hesitate to risk and even to 
lose guns if an advantage was to be 
gained by a sacrifice. The results of these 
tactics are well known: the French were 
first checked in their advance at Mars la Tour 
by the murderous discharges of the German 
batteries; the final success of the day of 
Gravelotte was largely due to the terrible 
(fleet upon Bazaine’s right of the German 
guns; and the doomed French army was 
overwhelmed at Sedan by the converging 
fire of such a mass of artillery as had never 
been seen before. 

The object of this little book is to show 
under what conditions and by what means 
this revolution became accomplished. The 
author is a chief of rank in the Prussian 
Qnard; he distinguished himself iu the field 
of Sadowa, played an important part in tbe 
great turning movement which carried at 
St. Privat tbe lines of Bazaine, and shared 
in the awful glories of Sedan. He is a 
learned, able, and experienced soldier; and 
this volume on the Prussian artillery is a 
very useful and instructive book, not too 
technical for the general reader, and well 
translated by Major Walford. The causes of 
the shortcomings on the Prussian side of the 
arm in the war of 1866 were threefold, 
and deserve attention. The Prussians had 
not forgot the traditions of Napoleon and his 
tremendous lessons; they were aware that 
cannon should prepare a battle, and should, 
if possible, be usm in masses; but their 
armies had become of enormous size compared 
with those of 1806-15, the organisation of 
them was still far from perfect, and guns 
could not easily find their way to the front 
through their vast and unwieldy multitudes. 
Napoleon, again, had produced immense 
results by wielding what he called “tbe 
mace of Hercules,” that is, by holding reserves 
of guns in hand, and concentrating their fire 
on a decisive point—Friedland and Wagram 
are conspicuous instances; and, in tbe cam¬ 
paign of 1866, the Prussians followed the 
great master’s tactios. The conditions, how¬ 
ever, of the case had changed. Artillery 
reserves had become a waste of power when 


guns oould sweep a whole field of battle, and 
were thoroughly effective at great distances; 
and the Prussians adhered to obsolete routine, 
which Napoleon, had he lived in these days, 
would, with the eye of genius, have at once 
condemned, and of which the Austrians had 
seen the defects in the campaign of 1859. 
The Prussian artillerists, too, perhaps taught 
by experiences drawn from the Crimean 
war, iMlieved that guns oould not master 
infantry armed with the rifle even on 
open ground; and, as always happens in 
times of peace, they had come to think 
that the fine appearance and safety of their 
pieces was the paramount object and not the 
crushing a foe by a bold use of their arm. 
For these reasons the Prussian artillery were 
defective in the points we have noticed 
throughout the campaign of 1866; the gons 
were never iu action in sufficient numbers; 
they were kept back uselessly, aud thus thrown 
away; and they were timidly and oven feebly 
employed, especially against the Austrian 
footmen—the gunners shrinking even from 
mu zzle-loaders. The marvellous change which 
took place in four years was due chiefly to 
two great causes. A war with France was 
felt to be imminent; the artillerists of Prussia 
had fully recognised tbe comparative failure 
of their mighty arm; a man of real power, 
Hindessin, appeared among them; and they 
set themselves with German science and 
earnestness to study the use of modem guns, 
and how to turn them to the best account in 
the actual conditions of modem warfare. True 
theories were worked out by degrees and 
illustrated by continual practice; and the 
result was t^t the Prussian artillery became 
the most formidable that has ever been seen 
in material and in efficiency in the field. 
What the arm, when properly employed, oould 
do was strikingly seen in the war of 1870— 
whether in resisting the attack of infantry, or 
as a tremendous force when wielded in masses, 
or as an instrument that even decides the fate 
of battles in which hundreds of thousands of 
men are engaged. 

Even since the conflict of 1870 a great 
improvement has taken place in the me¬ 
chanism of small arms and artillery. The 
range of the rifle has largely increase; that 
of cannon has been immensely extended; and 
we have, perhaps, not attired the end of 
this progress. What, to suit this new con¬ 
dition of things, should be the rules of artiUery 
science, in the event of a contest between 
two gTMt nations? Prince Hohenloe ex¬ 
amines in detail a problen^ assuredly of no 
little difficulty, aud compUcated besides by 
the probable fact that the power of guns of 
aU kinds will be magnified, nay that possibly 
new explosive forces may render the arms 
of this day as obsolete as those of Jena, and 
even of Blenheim. We cannot dogmatise on 
the subject, espeoiaUy as it is in a state of 
transition; but, assuming that things remain 
as they are, or that only moderate progress is 
made, it is possible to speak with some 
degree of confidence. Some of the main 
principles of artillery tactics. Prince Hohenloe 
believes, will never be changed, and are of 
growing importance in modem war. ArtiUery, 
it should always be borne in mind, ought not 
to be deemed an independent force. It is, in 
its essence, an anxiliajy arm, to give support 
to an army as a whole; and it is particularly 


necessary to remember this when artillery is 
moved in immense masses, and enters into 
action at prodigious distances. As the range 
of guns in the field is augmented bsttles will 
more than ever be prepared by cannon, 
batteries svUl open fire at distances of miles, 
and the adversary’s batteries must, at least;, 
be weakened before infantry can venture to 
advance, except under very peculiar circum¬ 
stances. The power of modern cannon is so 
tremendous that, when hostile batteries come 
into conflict at anything like reasonably near 
distances—viz., from 1500 to 2500 yards— 
the duel can scarcely last long. We shaU see 
no cannonades like that directed against La 
Haye Saiute, which lasted for hours; and 
the victory will belong to the artiUery chiefs 
who, with anything like an equaUty of force, 
lay their guns best, tike most accurate aim, 
avoid salvoes and wild discharges, take care 
that their men are not flurried, and, above all, 
can enfilade their enemy—a process now more 
than ever destructive. For the reasons to 
which we have referred before the system of 
artiUery reserves should be given up as com¬ 
pletely obsolete; no efforts should be spared 
to bring forward every avaUable gun as 
quickly as possible; and the organisation of 
tbe three arms should be so arranged as to 
secure this object, the pieces and their trains 
being always kept in close contact with the 
rest of the army, and capable of rapid move¬ 
ment to the front. For the rest, artiUery 
should be always ready, and equal to contend 
in the field with infantry; it should consider 
itself a more powerful arm in anything like 
an equal struggle; and once it has been 
placed in its true position it should, if 
possible, never fall back. At the same time, 
in our judgment at least, artillery, owing to 
the vast spaces of battle-fields in modern war, 
may on many occasions be greatly imperilled. 
WeU-trained infantry and even well-led 
cavalry, taking advantc^o of cover and folds 
of the ground, may surprise, capture, or 
destroy batteries even more frequently than 
has been done formerly; and Prince Hohenloe 
has not, we think, dwelt sufficiently on this 
important subject. 

Wauiu O’CoxxoK Moanis. 


I%e Life and Littere of Samuel Welle WiL 

liame: Mieeionary, Diplomatiet, itinologiet. 

By his son, Fr^eriok Wells Williams. 

(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Wk should have been inclined to put first 
that which is placed last in the list of the 
distinctions possessed by Dr. Williams as 
enumerated on the title-page; for it is cer¬ 
tainly as a Chinese scholar that he is beet 
known. His Dictionary of the Cantonese 
Dialect (1856) is an exceUent work, and his 
larger Dictionary of the Mandarin Dialect 
(1674) holds the field against aU other books 
of the kind. Not that it is by any means 
faultless. Indeed, it has been possible to fiU 
a volume not far inferior to itself in bulk 
with the faults of omission and commission 
with which it can be charged. But the task 
of making a thoroughly good Chinese Dic¬ 
tionary is beyond the power of any one man. 
The senses in which the words of the lan¬ 
guage are used are so diverse and numerous, 
the extent of the literature is so enormous, 
and the styles into which it is divided are so 
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entirely diitinot, that it ie more than one 
man can do to place before the world an even 
approximately complete dictionary of the lan> 
Kuatte. But apart from theae two boohs, Or. 
Wells Williams is to be credited with having 
produced a good and detailed general work 
on China. Th» Middle Kingdom is a store- 
hoose of information about China and the 
Chinese; and though, in common with every¬ 
thing Dr. Wells Williams wrote, it lacks 
literary grace, it is a good and trustworthy 
book. 

These works are typical of their author. 
They are plainly the results of plodding, 
painstaking diligence; and, though they do 
not reach the highest levels, they are yet 
useful and praiseworthy efforts. The editor 
of the present work, who seems to have in¬ 
herited a want of literarv capacity, says, in 
speaking of The Middle Kingdom; 

“In spite of some baiting phrases and sole¬ 
cisms, none of which were spared by the few 
hostile reviewers who exercised themselves upon 
the book, there seems to be in this final mes¬ 
sage a fragrance of benediction on the people 
of Obina which might have been lost in the 
oorreoter sentences of another.” 

How halting phrases and solecisms can be 
better vehicles for conveying a fragrance of 
benediction than correct sentences, we must 
leave Hr. Williams to explain. Ss line of 
defence is certainly not such as to carry a 
general verdict with it, nor has he performed 
his dnty as editor in the present instance in a 
way to command approval. For every halting 
phrase and solecism to be found in the Middle 
Kingdom, it would be possible to point outten in 
the work before us; and, though this, according 
to Mr. Williams, should entitie us to expect a 
tenfold measure of the fragrance of benedic¬ 
tion, we have failed to find any trace of that 
essence in his pages. 

As a missionary. Dr. Williams was as in- 
defatigably industrious as in his literary work. 
His first experience of evangelising effort was 
at Canton, where he landed in 1833. At that 
time so great was the contempt and hatred of 
the Chinese towards foreigners that little or 
no oommanioation was possible between the two 
peoples, and special efforts were made by the 
Celestials to prohibit the preaching of 
Christianity to &e natives. TTnder such dis¬ 
couragements it is, perhaps, creditable to the 
American missionaries, of whom Dr. Williams 
was one, that they succeed in makio g one in¬ 
vert. Bat ordinary missionary work was plainly 
impossible, and the missionaries as a body had 
to be content with the refiection that “ they 
also serve who only stand and wait.” But Dr. 
Williams did more. He devoted his time to 
Ike study of the language, and to the printing 
of books on China and Chinese. He made 
some progress also in Hanchu, and picked up 
a smattering of Japanese from shipwrecked 
Japanese sailors. This last acquirement was 
the first cause which led up to his exchanging 
a missionary for a diplomatic career. So 
unusual an accomplislment could not be 
overlooked when in 1852 Commodore Perry 
was commissioned to make a treaty of 
commerce with Japan. Though protesting 
that his knowledge of the language was 
only elementary. Dr. WiUiams was enlisted 
as interpreter to the expedition. On this 
ni>nannn he vititod with the Commodore 
the Lew-chew [islands and Japan, and there 


concluded a treaty in a rough and ready 
huhion vrith the ShAgun. It is curious to 
observe how from this time onwards in his 
career Dr. Williams’s diplomatic views were 
moulded by attending circumstances. Though 
strongly adverse to the general progressive 
policy of the English with regard to Oriental 
empires, he no sooner finds that his own 
countrymen are demanding admission into 
Japan than he feels “ sure that the Japanese 
policy of seclusion is not in accordance with 
God’s plan of bringing the nations of the 
earth to a knowledge of his truth,” and even 
speaks without disapprobation of the Commo¬ 
dore’s threat to bring a larger force, and to 
demand more stringent terms, if the proposals 
he submitted to the Shdgun were not acceded 
to. In the same spirit he repeatedly finds 
fault with us for engaging in hostilities with 
the Chinese; but he quite approves of the 
captain of an American ship firing upon the 
Bogue forts in return for shots fired at the 
stars and stripes. And so also he throws 
stones without number at us for importing 
opium into China; though when it became 
a question of his countrymen participating in 
the advantages of the trade regulations laid 
down by Lord Elgin in 1858, he did not 
hesitate to urge Mr. Beed to sign the con¬ 
vention legating the importation of the 
drug. 

Dr. Williams subsequently became American 
minister at Peking. As chief of the mission 
he distinguished himself rather by industry 
than by any brilliant achievements; and, 
though he was not a man to excite enthu¬ 
siasm among his colleagues, he seoared their 
unfeigned respect. He returned to America 
in 1876, and died in 1884, at a ripe age and 
full of honours. 

Bobebi E. Douglas. 


SSW HOVELS. 

The Phantom Fature. By Henry Beton 
Merriman. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Late that Loved a Soldier. By George 
Manvilie Fenn. In 3 vols. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

Graham Aspen, Painter. By George Halse. 

In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Mieah Clarke. By A. Conan Doyle. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

A Queen among Queens: a Tale of the 
Desert. By Cameron Maodowall. (SoU' 
nenschein.) 

Caught at Last ! Leaves from the Notebook 
of a Detective. By Dick Donovan. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

A Witness from the Dead. By Florence 
Layard. (Walter Scott.) 

Mb. Herbiuan’s first book. Young Mistley, 
was a novel of considerable promise; and his 
second book. The Phantom Future, is a novel 
of considerable performance, though it is, 
perhaps, a little too unsubstantial to be quite 
satisfying. Mr. Merriman is evidently in 
danger of falling into the pestilent American 
heresy that a novel can be made up of sketches 
of episodes, and that an organic structure of 
story is old-fashioned and unessential. The 
lack of plot-interest —by which, of course, I 
do not mean the interest arou^ by mere 
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complication or sensationalism, but that x’ 
is secured by artistic composition of inciden 
—^is more obvious in The Phantom Future 
than in some other books where there is even 
less of it, because in the early chapters 
(indeed, through the whole of the first volume) 
the author seems to be marking out the ground- 
plan for the symmetrical and well-proportioned 
building of invention which, after all, is never 
erected. It would be an exaggeration to say 
that Syra (the girl at the refreshment bar), 
Yalliant (the medical student, who suddenly 
wins fame as an artist), and Holdsworth (the 
man with a mysteriously discreditable past), 
are introduced with a fiourish of trumpets; 
but their portraits are certainly drawn with 
an emphaims of touch which must lead the 
reader to anticipate a drama in which they 
have prominent parts assigned to them. There 
is, however, nothing of the kind. Yalliant, 
Holdsworth, and Syra do simply nothing. 
Their only artistic reason for being is that they 
serve to refiect occasional side-Ughts on the 
figure of Sam Crozier, the fruhionable singer, 
who is guardian angel to all of them 
in turns, and who is really a singularly 
winning, loveable, and lifelike creation. In 
fact, Crozier is a character who gives constant 
charm and interest to a novel which, without 
him, would, in spite of its uniformly good 
writing, be somewhat wanting in both, at any 
rate in the latter. YThatever else in the 
book may (pve one an impression of com¬ 
parative failure, ^ is a success—as character, 
if not as actor; and, in addition to the other 
merits of the portrait, it has both brightness 
and freshness. The light persiflage of the 
talk which serves as a veil for the loyal 
selfless heart behind it is admirable; and one 
does not often find in a book by a compara¬ 
tively inexperienced novelist conversations at 
once so sparkling and so natural as those in 
which he is the principal interlocutor. There 
is real humour iu them, and it is not manu¬ 
factured humour—^it does not smell of the 
lamp; we do not hear the throbbing of a 
force-pump (very audible iu certain much- 
praised novels that might be mentioned), but 
the gurgle of a spring which flows just 
because it is a spring which cannot help 
flowing. There are plenty of bits which are 
quite detachable, the kind of thing against 
which people who read with pencil in hand 
score a mark; but snippets of brief quotation 
are rather unsatisfactory, and I forego them— 
somewhat reluctantly I confess, though the 
pencils will find them without much searching. 
There is something in a name; and if Mr. 
Merriman had call^ his book “ Sam Crozier: 
a Sketch,” it would have been difficult to pick 
holes in it. The critic should therefore bs 
grateful that it comes to him not as a sketch, 
but as a novel, and so enables him to put his 
critical faculty in evidence. 

Mr. George Manvilie Fenn’s name on a 
title-page is in itself amply sufficient to assure 
the general reader that something satisfactory 
is in store for him. He does not ask the 
attendant at Mudie’sor the young man at Mr. 
Smith’s bookstall whether this or that book 
is “ good ” : it is “ Fenn’s new story,” and so 
it cannot fail to be all right. When a writer 
has once inspired this unquestioning certainty 
in the mind of his public, he is re^y for the 
temptation to make the great refusal—to turn 
his back upon art and to take to pot-boiling; 
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and it is sad to have to record that Mr. Fenn 
had yielded to the temptation when he took 
np his pen to write 27i« Za»s that Loved a 
Soldier. In many o! his books there have 
been little bits of melodrama, but they have 
only been bits, coming in the midst of 
better Work; while the new book is melo¬ 
drama from first to last, and—as the 
Yankee slang phrase has it—poor at that. 
An aristocratic villain who takes a horrible 
vow of revenge, one child changed, another 
child abducted, a second and plebeian villain 
who is in the power of the first villain, a 
young lady who falls in love with a private 
soldier, who is sentenced to be shot by his 
colonel who turns out to be his father—^these 
are the raw materials which go to the com¬ 
position of Mr. Fenn’s story. They are not 
attractive in themselves, nor is there anything 
in the method of manufacture to confer upon 
it any adventitious charm. Improbabilties 
are heaped upon each other, and not even Mr. 
Fenn’s briskness of narration can conceal the 
esseiitial absurdity of the story. 

Unfortunately there is a lower depth than 
that reached by Mr. Fenn. His book is only 
absurd, whereas Mr. Halse’s Graham Aepen, 
Fainter, is both absurd and tiresome. If the 
author had set himself to write a book in 
which hardly any character should conduct 
himself either in act or speech like an 
ordinary human being, he could hardly 
have succeeded better than he has succeeded 
here. Three pronunent personages—Mrs. 
SparragUB, Mrs. Lipperty, and Mr. Honeydew 
—occupy the three houses which compose 
Tapioca Terrace; and Mr. Halse’s remarkable 
choice of names for men, women, and localities, 
is of a piece with everything else in his story. 
His people do, indeed, talk like a book, but 
unfortunately it is a very dull, sentimental, 
and fatuous book. There is only one class of 
human beings at all likely to read Graham 
Aepin, Fainter, with thorough satisfaction; 
and, thongh it cannot be commended to any 
one else, it ought to find grateful appreciators 
among the aldermen of the City of London. 
Up to the present time the alderman has 
suffered much at the hands of the novelist. 
The civic dignitary of fiction is frequently 
hard-hearted, generally muddle-headed, and 
always low-bred; but Mr. Alderman Clive is 
an embodied ideal of shrewdness, refinement, 
and benevolence—a Lord Shaftesbury and a 
Chevalier Bayard rolled into one. In what¬ 
soever quarters Mr. Halse’s novel be despised 
and rejected, an honoured place should be 
secured for it on the shelves of the Guildhall 
Library. 

_ Mr. Doyle’s own account of the matter of 
his book is given on his title-page, which, 
being too lengthy for transcription at the 
head of this review, shall be partially tran¬ 
scribed here. It runs thus: 

" Mioah Clarke, his statement, as made to 
his three granchildren—Joseph, Gervas, and 
Keuben, daring the hard winter of 1734, wherein 
is contained a full report of certain passages of 
his early life, together with some account of bis 
journey from Havant to Taunton with Deoimus 
Saxon in the summer of 1685; also of the 
adventures which befell them during the 
Western reb^On, and of their intercourse with 
James, D'oke of Monmouth, Lord Grey, and 
other persons of quality.” 

The critic’s account of the manner of the 


book must be briefly this—^that it is beyond 
all doubt the best historical story which has 
seen the light since Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
Kidnapped', and that it is worthy to stand 
between Kidnapped and that older story ef 
which no sensible boy or man is ever tired— 
Charles Kingley’s Westward Mo ! The rising 
under Monmouth is so picturesque and dra¬ 
matic an historical episode that it is a wonder 
it not has been more extensively utilised by 
writers of fiction; but, for some reason or other, 
everybody but Mr. Besant has passed it by, 
leaving for Mr. Doyle a comparatively clear 
coast. He has certmnly made the most of his 
opportunities, for he is equally successful in 
the historical and in the inventive portions of 
his work, displaying, moreover, a remarkable 
aptitude for blending them into an artistic 
unity. The chapters devoted to the occupa¬ 
tion of Taunton by the rebel forces are rich 
in force, picturesqueness, and happy rapid 
characterisation; and it is not often that one 
meets with such a moving and realisable 
rendering of the stir of battle as the descrip¬ 
tion of the rout of Monmouth’s army by the 
fatal dyke on Sedgemoor field. All Mr 
Doyle’s characters live and stand upon their 
feet. But of those who are interesting both 
as individuals and as types, the most striking 
are Decimus Saxon, the stalwart soldier of 
fortune, whose sword can be hired by any 
good paymaster; and Sir Gervas Jerome, the 
bankrupt but ever light-hearted young cour¬ 
tier, who joins Monmouth’s cause simply for 
a new excitement, but who serves as a fine 
illustration of the Duke of Wellington’s oft- 
quoted tribute to the martial deeds of the 
dandies. I might go on to remark in detail 
upon the good things with which Mieah 
Olarhi is crowded; but 1 must content myself 
with saying that it is, from every point of 
view, one of the most admirable and interest¬ 
ing historical tales written in our generation. 
The action never drags and is never harried; 
the local colour is excellent, without being 
obtrusive; and the great laws of artistic pro¬ 
portion are never lost sight of. The name of 
Mr. Conan Doyle is new to literature; but 
those who read his first book will look forward 
with eagerness to his second. 

A Queen among Queens resembles the book 
just noticed in being an historical romance, 
and it would be well if the resemblance ex¬ 
tended a little further; but here it ends. The 
story of the fall of Zenobia’s Palmyra might be 
made very effective, if well told; but it is cer¬ 
tainly the reverse of effective as told here by 
Mr. Macdowall. His book has all the faults 
which characterise the work of the typical 
amateur in literature, and is devoid of the 
force and freshness which sometimes do much 
to atone for them. Construction, portraiture, 
and style are all of the crudest Occasionally, 
when prose fails the writer, he, or one of his 
characters, breaks into verse, which he kindly 
tells the reader he may skip; and at a point 
of the narrative which ought to be exciting, 
but is not, Mr. Macdowall interrupts the 
narrative in order to give us his views upon 
the vivisection controversy. The conversa¬ 
tions are sometimes so rhetorically stilted 
that they have no lifelikeness, sometimes so 
clumsily colloquial as to sacrifice all dignity; 
and the bcok must be pronounced a failure 
all round. 


Di. 


Caught at Last is a collection of some of 
those detective stories which the railway¬ 
reading public owes, in the first instance, to 
the writer who called himself “ Waters,” 
and who, about thirty years ago, contributed 
his “Recollections of a Detective” to Cham~ 
hers's Journal. Mr. Donovan’s fifteen tales 
are, as might be expected, unequal in interest 
and skill; but the best of them are fairly 
equal to any previous work of the same kind. 
Many of the stories appear to be wholly 
fictitious; but the longest of them is a record 
of fact, being an exceedingly well-written 
account of the curious career of Pritchard, 
the poisoner. “The Tragedy of Law’s 
Buildings ” also seems to be a transcript 
from real life, and the confession of failure in 
the penultimate sentence indicates that the 
title of the book does not quite cover all its 
contents. 

Lovers of the fantastically horrible will 
find plenty of congenial food in the pages of 
Miss Layard’s shilling shocker, A Witness 
from the Bead. The most striking character 
is the ghost of a young lady, attired in an 
evening dress of “ a bright shimmering rose 
colour.” This young lady has been the 
victim of a painter who, like Da Quincey, 
seems to have considered murder as one of 
the fine arts; for he has done her to death, 
slowly and luxuriously by tickling the soles 
of her feet, and has commemorated his 
triumph in a striking series of pictures, 
representing the operation. Here, as in the 
last book noticed, there is a good deal of 
detective business ; but the detectives are in 
vain, for the ghost determines to be her own 
avenger, and carries out her determination in 
a manner which puts all other ghosts of fiction 
entirely out of countenance. The agents of 
the law at last track down the murderer 
Larminie; but the ghost has been beforehand 
with them, and when they op?n the door of 
his chamber the spectre, still in shimmering 
rose colour, is tickling him as he hid tickled 
her. With his death and the disappearance 
of the veiy energetic “ spook,” the story 
closes. It is not pleasant; it is not edifying; 
but it will be seen that it is not lacking in 
invention. 

James Ashceofi Noble. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

The Banslue, and other Poems. By John Tod- 
hunter. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) Poems 
founded on Irish baedio tales and other poems 
relating to Ireland occupy by far the greater 
part 01 this volume. Mr. Todhunter’s render¬ 
ing of the ancient legends is forcible and vivid. 
He_ has succeeded in linking together the 
ancient and the modern in an effective and 
artistic manner. While dealing with the past 
of Ireland, he never fails to keep well before 
his mind the condition, the necessities, and the 
hopes of the Ireland of to-day. In the com¬ 
mencement of the introductory poem 

“ An isle of old enchantment, 

A melancholy isle ” 

is brought into view ; 

“ And there, by Shannon flowing, 

In the moon, light, spectre-tbiu. 

The spectre Erin sits” (p. 3). 

Through several pages the wail is sounded for 
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tlie Borrowful past, but the piece condudea 
irith a note of hope; 

“ Wail no tnoie, lonely one, mothei of exiles wail 
no more, 

Banshee of the world—no more! 

Thy sorrows are the world’s, thou art no mote 
alone; 

Thy wrongs, tire world’s ” (p. 7). 

In like manner the greater portion of the first 
section of the book is a record of the sorrows 
and the wrongs of Ireland, eloquently told. 
There is “ The Doom of the Children of Lir ”— 
a mythical story; and there is '* The Cofiin 
Ship ” (the terrible suggestive name giren to 
the emigrant vessels u^ at the time of the 
famine), a story quite other than mythioal. The 
oonduding piece, however, invites us from the 
gloomy past to contemplate the brighter days 
to come: 

“ There’s a spirit in the air. 

Says the Shan von Vbeht, 

And her voice is everywhere. 

Says the Shan von Vooht; 

Though her eyes be full of care, 

Eren as Hope’s, bom of Despdr, 

Her sweet face looks young wad fair, 

Says tha Shan von Voeht. 

• • • • o 

“ There's a land I’ve loved ot old. 

Says the Shorn von Vooht, 

For her tameless heart of gold 
Says the Shan von Voeht. 

In her sorrows nnconsoled. 

With her thousand hearths made cold; 

But that tale of shame is told. 

Says the Shan von Voeht" (pp. 121>2). 

The few “ other poems ” which complete the 
volume give further indications of Mr, Tod- 
huuter’s power. It is ahoam in hia treatment 
of even the simplest subjects. We have seldom 
been able to say of a book of poems what we 
can say of this, that the author has not induded 
anything which we would wish had been left 
out. Of these “ other poems ” the simple hut 
exquisitely touching story of “ Havdock the 
Qall” pleases us the moat; and there are 
some fine sonnets, one in partioular, called 
“ Three Witches,” being remarkably stoong. 

Stephistophelea in Broa4clolh; a Satire. By 
George Francis Armstrong. (Longmans.) 
Since the personage who is here described 
discarded the doven hoof, and adopted the 
style and manners of a man of the world, he 
has passed out of theology and hia place now 
appears to be among those clever people who 
say smart things, and do dating ones. Mr. 
Armstrong gives us a pleasantly running 
account of the devil’s opinions about men and 
things, as spoken m a sort of soliloquy while 
the speaker looked on at the crowds in Eotten 
Row. Mephistopheles does not care much 
about politicians, but, oddly enough, be has a 
fancy for poets. With a somewhat tw exact¬ 
ing taste be prders the poets when they are 
young. ** Ay me! ” ke says: 

*' Ay me! the pcets at three score and ten 
Oease to be poets and are only men.” 

This is said apropos of what the critic in broad¬ 
cloth supposes to be Browning’s deterioration 
in his old age—an opinion in which we are 
glad to say we cannot agree with him, nor do 
we think that the acute critic is fair to 
Browning when be imagines him 

” To sit at ease while Fuinivall’a society 
Byoon-feeds his large self-love to sick satiety.” 
Perhaps he is nearer the mark when he says: 

” To whatsoevar madneaa critloa run 
I hold the time’s best baid is Tennyson.” 

A little later he confesses that 

" This is invofaintaiy aihntwtinn ; 

He meritB not my moral ^>p«obati«i. 

Far better to my liking are the inborn 
Bare virtues ot the sm^t poet Swinburne. 


Jio was my willing servant for a time. 

And somewhat proalitated English rhyme 
To doubtful uses, and with sensual spice "T* 
Spoilt critic-palates, never over-nice.” 
Mephistopheles is rather captious about William 
Morris; but few sensible people will demur to 
his dictum that the other Morris, 

” That nursery Dante, Morris of the Sadoo, 

Is harmless reading for insipid ladies.” 

Quite as apt is this double criticism on two 
other namesakes: 

" Arnold—1 mean Sir Edwin—must confess 
He owes much to his brethren ot the Press ; 

And Arnold—I mean Matthew Arnold—owes 
No more to modest verse than polished prose.” 
Mephistopheles discourses also about men of 
science, painters, parsons, lawyers, actors, and 
others beside. He is the unobserved auditor 
of a conversation among a learned company 
at Cambridge, as to which he remarks : 

” ‘ The world,’ thought I—* I say it not in grief— 
la simply perishing ot unbelief. 

Men that can’t see their noses save with glasses 
Presume to solve what human sight surpasses.’ ” 
Mr. Irving may not feel fiattered by the 
Mephistophelean criticism of his Mephis¬ 
topheles, but ha could hardly expect that 
personage to rejoice the bodily presentment of 
himselt Quoth the gentlemau in broadcloth: 

” I went and saw myself (with sundiy thrills) 
Caricatured by Irving and by Wills. 

’Tis dear tiiere is no reverence in this age 
Felt for the Devil on or oft the Stage. 

• • • • • 
Outraged I sat. I could not choose but frown 
At that lean Devil skippiog up and down.” 

Mr. Armstrong’s satire is always smart; and, 
though it is sometimes a little severe, it is 
never malicious. 

A Wayfarer's Wallet. By Henry G. Hewlett. 
(George Redway.) Mr, Hewlett’s “ Wallet ” is 
only a small one, but its contents are excellent 
of their kind. Most subjects appear to come 
well to him. Whether ho writes of nature, or 
of patriotism, or of love—whether of interests 
of yesterday or of events of other times—ho 
expresses intelligible thoughts ip clear language. 
He gets an effect without straining for it, and 
produces very charming poetry while attempting 
nothing that is not simple and direct in style. 
As in these verses, for instance: 

*'WuaN SraiNO-iiog oouss. 

” Your change draws near, O changeless pall ot 
grey! 

Thou dull brown plain, ye silent woods and 
sere! 

Heaven wiU be blue and Barth be green and 

And bird and beast ba joyous, and life be 
dear. 

When Spiing-tide cones. 

” Far o'er the fidda will sound the new lamb’s 
bleat; 

The lark will mount hb topmost stair of 
song; 

From high elm-boughs the treble and tenor 
sweet 

Of thrush and blackbird mingle all day long. 

” The woodbine branch wiU dart its winged 
sprays; 

Toe palm-gold burst its casket; whorl by 
whorl 

Her fragile laddm* wffl the cleaver raiae; 

The aram-scroU wlK silently unfetl. 

'' And soon from woody coverts and beds of grass. 
Arrayed in vestments all of delicate hue, 

Meet lor the court of the maiden year, will 
pass 

Troops of white flowers and yellow, pink and 
blue. 

« The shy windflower will nestle ’neath the txees; 
Frimroee and violet haunt the mossy bank; 
Cowslip and king-cup spread o’er the downs 
„ and leas, 

Robin and lady-smock o’er meadows dank. 


' The limes will redden and the oaks embrown; 

To chestnut buds a glintening dew will rise; 

The feathering alders to the lake stoop down; 

The virgin hazels ope their scarlet eyei. 

' And then, watch howso patiently we may, 

A touch eludes our ken. The beechen tops 
To-day are golden, willow-wands are grey; 
To-morrow a greeu cloud enfolds the copse,” 

We might look in vain in the pages of almost 
any of the more distinguished poets for a 
description of the coming of spring that would 
excel this. Mr. Hewlett’s sonnets are almost 
as good. A few of them are spoiled by the 
political feeling that underlies them ; but, for 
the most part, they are as happy in subject as 
they are crisp and natural in language. That 
may, at any rate, be said of the subjoined 
specimen, which disputes the universal applica¬ 
bility of the evolution theory: 

” All things that live, our priests of Science teach. 
Observe one law of growth. From germinal 
cell 

Or sensitive spot, as fit conditions fell. 

Were types evolved; and, mastering conflict, 
each 

By flue degrees of change did slowly reaoh 
Its latest form. Oan Science thus dispel 
The mysteries ot the human miracle, 

High thought, right will, fair dreams, harmonious 
speech ? 

I turn for answer to the Midland shire 
Where yeomen-fathers, versed in wool, evolve 
A Shakspere—suddenly ! the Siresex fields 
Where farmer-aquim succeeds to farmer- 
squire. 

Till Shelley leaps ! Alas, that Science wields 
Faith’s dogma-moce when doubts are hard to 
solve! ” 

Saint Peter's Chains. By Aubrey de Vere. 
(Bums, Oites & Co.) This is a series of fifty- 
ttve sonnets, which amplify the familiar thesis— 
which has never been more persuasively stated 
than in the preface—that, soloog as the Romau 
Catholic Church retains any considerable degree 
of power, all temporal rulers have an interest in 
the independence of the Pope, and that there¬ 
fore, in the words of Montalembert, the spiri¬ 
tual and tem^ral power ought to ba united at 
Rome, in order that they may be separate 
everywhere else. In fact, the Papacy has never 
been really independent since Boniface VIII. 
was seized by the officers of Philip the Fair. 
National states can hardly co-exist in the long 
run with a Catholic Church. The Church was 
independent when it consisted of an inter¬ 
national minority, always, in theory, ready for 
martyrdom ; it was supreme when it consisted 
of an international majority, always ready for 
insurrectiou. Since national states have become 
too strong for their own clergy and zealots, 
the Pope has always had to govern the Church 
so as to please those states where there was 
most to lose. Through the Reformation and 
the Counter-Reformation he had always to 
please the House of Hapsburg; from the treaty 
of Westphalia to the Revrdution he had to 
please the house of Bourbon, often at a well- 
nigh ruinous price. No doubt, if he were to 
accept the Law of Guarantees, still closer and 
more constant pressure might be applied by and 
through tiie House of Savoy. But the difference 
between the position which Pius VI. held and 
the position which Pius IX. refused is hardly 
important enough to make it worth while to 
put back Central Italy under a r^ressive and 
obstructive government. It is true, of course, 
that recent changes in Italy were brought 
about by ugly means, and that for a long time 
most Italians lost more than they gained by 
them; in fact, it is more than doubtful now if 
the present riyime could survive the free and 
constant appUcation of the Swiss system of the 
Referendum (without which there is no true 
democracy). At any rate, the following sonnets 
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will show that Mr. Aubrey de Vwe knows well 
how to use the loser’s right to chide: 

" Carl-headed Carlo laid his large round head 
Upon the tavern’s board, and inly mused— 

‘Our Pope is good—why then by knaves abused? 
Oood, for last May, when Tyber burst its bed. 
To Lotta and our babes he sent much bread ! ’ 

A sailor who from creek to creek had cruised 
Five times that month, drew near; his belt he 

Then, with arched brow, on Carlo bending said, 

* Carlo, this knife is sharper than the horn 
That tops thy foolish ox-goad.’ Carlo winced. 

‘ Thursday is Feeta: ere the break of mom 
We patriots strike.’ Ood save that simple pate. 
That night the patriot sought his boat elate. 
Carlo, his wife and pretty babes, convinced.” 
“An Obntbm noN Sxnctax. 

“ Should that day come—alone He knows it, He 
The temperance of Whose justice rules o’er all— 
When thou, so blithe of note when tyrants fall. 
So prompt, titougb proud, to bend the adoring 
knee. 

With novel rite to new-bore Liberty, 

Thyself sbalt see God’s writing on thy wall, 
Shalt bear one chorus swell from earth's vast 
ball. 

Thy sentence hymning with unmannerly glee; 
Bemember in ftat hour supreme of woe 
How twice and thrice thy thyrsus smote the 
ground. 

When Christendom’s grey sire staggered, dis¬ 
crowned, 

’Heath that Sardinian’s porrltddal blow; 

Babel rejoiced at heart o’er Saleme’s wound: 

It heals: a nation judged lor aye lies low.’’ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Spenser Society propose to issue a re¬ 
print of the first edition of Michael Drayton’s 
Poly-Olbion (folio, 1612-1622), with the illustra- 
tions, consisting of an engraved title by 
William Hole, a portrait of Pnnoe Henry, and 
thirty-one maps of the counties of England 
and Wales, which have never been reproduced. 
It is further suggested to commence a new 
series at the reduced subsmiption of one guinea 
a year. If the proposed reduction were adopted, 
it would only be possible with the present 
number of members to issue one volume 
year; if, however, the membership were in- 
craas^ to 200, two volumes, if not three, could 
be printed. The hon. secretary is Charles W. 
Sutton, Free Library, Manchester. 

The elegant little edition of Elia —the first 
of “ The Temple Library,’’ published by Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & do.—is shoruy to be followed by 
The Poeme and Playe of Oliver Ooldimith, edited 
by Mr. Austin Dooson, who, besides an intro¬ 
duction, has added notes on some points not 
elucidated in previous editions of the poet. 

Messes. LonaKAHs will publish immediately 
a new school atlas, edited by Mr. O. G. Chis¬ 
holm. It will consist of forty quarto and six¬ 
teen octavo maps and plans, besides insets, 
engraved by Mr. Edwsra Stanford. There 
will further be sixteen plates, fnmishmg typical 
views of the scenery, products, vegetotion, 
architecture, animal life, and races of mankind 
in different parts of the world. A special fea¬ 
ture will be to mark comparatively few places 
on the maps themselves, thus giving more room 
for the physical features and also for the names 
of important minerals; while a large number 
of additional places, with their latitude and 
longitude, will be found m the index. 

^ Messes. MaoMUXAH announce the unpub¬ 
lished letters of Prosper Merimto’s “Incon- 
nue,” under the title of An Autkor'e Love, in 
two vols. 

Messes. Sampsoh Low wiQ publish next 
month a new volume by Mr. William Black, 
containing “ The Penance of John Logan ” and 
two other stories. 


The two next volumes in the series of 
“Twelve English Statesmen” will be Walpole, 
by Mr. John Morley, the editor of the series 
and Peel, by Mr. J. A Thursfield. 

'The next volume of the “ Victoria library,' 
published by Messrs. Lovell Beeve & Co., vml 
contain the two dramas—“The Birth of Merlin” 
and “ Thomas Lord OromwelL” The former, 
sometimes ascribed to Bowley and Shakspere, 
has not been printed in Enghmd since 1662. 

A NEW translation of The Imitation of Ghriet 
in English rhythm is announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock as to be published immediatmy. It will 
be founded on the author’s MS. in the Boyal 
Library at Brussels, and will contain a Preface 
by Canon Liddon. 

Me. Bichaed Le Qailienne —author of two 
little volumes of verse, “ My Ladies’ Sonnets ” 
and “ Volumes in Folio ”—^has in prepara¬ 
tion a collection of prose essays to be entitled 
Oblivion'e Poppy; Studies of the Forgotten. 

The much-vexed question of the origin of 
printing survives to trouble the brains of curious 
students; and Mr. Hessels’s contribution to the 
subject in the Aoahemt has had a considerable 
effect in stimulating the interest of inquiry. 
The claims of Haarlem are still put forward wito 
admirable ingenuity, on the strength of the 
well-known story in Junius’s Batavia, fortified 
by the familiar assertion in the Cologne Chro¬ 
nicle and the actual existence of Donatue frag¬ 
ments undoubtedly Dutch and v^ primitive. 
Without the passage in the Chronicle, the other 
two pieeee would have little value; and unfor¬ 
tunately it is usually quoted without its context, 
so as to produce an erroneous impression of the 
writer’s meaning. A catalogue which Mr. 
Quaritch is about to issue will contain the full 
text of the Cologne Chronicle in so far as it 
relates to printing, with a collateral transla¬ 
tion; as well as a description of the so-called 
M^arine Bible,” the Psalter of Fust and 
Schoeffer, the CathoUoon, and other products 
of the earliest presses. 

A WORK will shortly appear on Sir John 
Franklin’s Fate, claiming to show that its diS' 
covery was through a revelation made to a little 
child seven years of age, to whom was revealed 
the locality where the ships would be found, 
and how they could be reached; and that, after 
the great expeditions of the g;ovemment, ex¬ 
tending over a period of seven years, had proved 
fruitless, the efforts of Lady Franklin, guided 
solely by the revelation of the little child, were 
crowned with complete snooess. The work 
will be published by Messrs. Bemrose & Sons. 

A Life of the late Mr. Bobert Brett, of Stoke 
Newing^ton, is in course of preparation by the 
Bev. Dr. Bricher, Beotor of Frampton Ootterell, 
near BristoL Dr. Belcher, like Mr. Brett him¬ 
self, was once a member of the medical profes¬ 
sion, and was intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Brett in his later years. The book will include 
selections from Mr. Brett's letters, and also 
from his papers and speeches on various church 
questions, as well as accounts of his (dmroh 
building and other works, and of his published 
devotional writings, with a view to interest the 
church of the future, as well as to serve as a 
memorial to those who knew him. 

Messes. D. Appleton & Co. will publish 
next week the sixth and oonduding volume of 
their CydOfoedia of American Biography. This 
volume includes notices and portraits of George 
Wasbington, Daniel Webster, J. G. Whittier, 
and Walt Whitman. 

Messrs. A. Brown & Sons, of Hull, have 
in the press a volume, entitled The Lott Towni 
of the Humber, by the Bev. J. B. Boyle. It is 
toe outcome of a lecture delivered at toe Hull 
Literary Club. 

Messes. Qilbebt Sf Bivinoton have in the j 


press a volume of sensational tales and sketches, 
entitled Whime, by Wanderer, illustrated with, 
pen-and-ink sketches. 

Mr. a. B. M'Glashen has been assumed as a 
partner in toe publishing house of Adam & 
Charles Black, of Edinburgh. Mr. M'Glatoen 
has for many years acted as representative of 
toe firm, not only in this country, but in toe 
colonies and America. 

A MEETiNa was held last week in the lecture 
hall of toe Incorporated Law Society, with Mr. 
Lake, president, in toe chair, to consider the 
best means for insuring toe safe custody and 
preservation of provincial records. Letters 
from several well-known {mtiquaries and otoera 
expressing remt at their inability to attend 
were read. Mr. W. P. W. Fhillimore then pro¬ 
posed the formation of a central record Ix^d, 
presided over by the Master of the Bolls, which 
should report upon toe condition and custody 
of provincial records. It was sug^ted also 
that county reoord offices should be formed 
under toe auspices of the county councils, in 
which might ultimately be deposits, not merely 
“county records” but parish renters and 
other local muniments, with provision for the 
inclusion of private documents pro ealvacustodia 
—^the adoption of the scheme to be within cer¬ 
tain limits voluntary in each county and due 
regard had for vested interests. After some 
discussion the following resolution was adopted: 
“ That the tone has arrived for taking steps to 
ensure the safer custody and preservation of local 
records, and that to effect this object it is desirable 
that county reoord offices should be established as 
depositories for local records.” 

A committee was then appointed to ascertain 
how such a scheme could l^t be carried out. 

Sir Freberiok Leiqhton, Mr. J. Henniker 
Heaton, and Mr. Wilson Barrett, have joined 
toe committee formed, under the presidency 
of Lord Coleridge, to erect a memorial to 
Christopher Marlowe at Canterbury. Among 
those vtoo have already subscribed to the fund 
are Lord Coleridge (£10), Sir Frederick Leigh¬ 
ton (£10), Mr. Bob^ Browning (£5 5s.), the 
Bev. 8. 8. Lewis (£5 5s.), the Marquis of Bipon 
^5), toe Duke of Westminster (£5^ Mr. H. H. 
Furness of Philadelphia (£5), Lady Frances 
Bushby, Prof. Child of Harvard, Mr. George 
Saintsbury, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. A. H. 
Bnllen, Mr. Chancellor Christie, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, Prof. Hales, M. Jusserand, Mr. F. 
Locker-Lampson, Sir Frederick FoUook, Mr. 
W. Bell Scott, Ptof. A. W. Ward, Ptof. Lewis 
Campbell, Mr. W. M. Bossetti, Prof. Dowden, 
and Mr. Henry Irving. The hon. treasurer is Mr. 
Sidney L. Lee, 26 Brondesbury Villas, N.W. 


THE FOBTHCOMINO MAGAZINES. 

Tm April numW of the National Beview 
will contain a lyrical poem of some length by 
Mr. Alfred Austin, called “Look Seaward, 
Sentinel ! ” inspired by toe projected increase 
of our naval forces. 

In the forthcoming number of Mind there 
will be an important article by Dr. H. 
Maudsley on “The Doable Brain,” dealing 
with the question of the separate action of toe 
two hemispheres. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
complete his essay on “ Some Ein^ of Neoes- 
sa^ Truth ”; and among the other contents 
will be a novel research by Prof. Cattell and 
Mrs. S. Bryant, entitled, “ Mental Association 
experimentally investigated.” Some account 
will also be toven of toe blind and deaf mute 
little girl, Hmen Keller, who promises to out¬ 
strip in psychological interest toe famous Laura 
Bridgeman. 

Mr. Walter Pater will contribute toe end 
paper to SoribnePe for April, in which he 
anMyses a group of “ Shak8|>ere’8 Englito 
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Kings ” from a noTsl point of viev. In 
the same number, Mrs. James T. Fields 'will 
tell of some literary treasures in her late 
husband’s library—memorials of the Edinburgh 
drole, Scott, De Quinoey, John WQson, and 
Dr. John Bro-wn. 

Thb Century for April 'will include: "The 
Bnadan Police,’’ with facsimile photograph; 

" Braublioanism in France ’’; “A Scout with 
the BnfEslo Hunters,” by F. Bemington (illus. 
trated); “ Original Pori^ts of Wasbing^ton ”; 
and " 1%e Inauguration of Wasbing^n.” 

The April number of the ScoUieh Art Review 
trill oont^ the following articles: " The Ex¬ 
hibition at ttie fioyal Swttuh Academy,” by 
Prof. Patrick Oeddes; "Turner Drawings at 
the Burlington Fine Art Club,” by Mrs. Alfred 
Hnmt; " Paris Canserie,” by Mr. Oecil Nichol¬ 
son (with five illustrations}; and "William 
Stott of Oldham and his Work.” by Miss Alice 
Corban^ (with one plate and four illustra¬ 
tions). 

Ih the April number of the Antiquary, Mr, 
W. Bnulsford 'will give some " Memories of 
North Country Antiquities ”; Mr. Philip 
Norman trill commence a series of illustrated 
papers on " London Sculptured House Signs ” ; 
Mr. J. J. Foster trill write on " Portraits and 
Miniatmres at the Stuart Exhibition ” ; Mr. 
0. E. Plumptre trill conclude his defence of 
Qiordano Bruno, and Mr. Talfonrd Ely his 
survey of " Beoent Archaeological Discoveries.” 

The April number of Time will contain: " In 
Bussia with Lawrence Oliphant,” by Mr. 
Oswald A. Smith ; " Mithraism,” by Mr. J. M. 
Bobortson; " In Ninety-Eight,” by Mr. H. W. 
Lucy; " How to avoid Bnriu on £300 a year,” 
by Mr. Q. S. Layard; and an anonymous 
article on " The Lost Property Office.” 

St. Nieholcu for April trill contain: The 
Heavenly Guest—a Poem from the Bnssian of 
Tolstoi; " Ancient and Modern Artillery,” by 
lieut. W. B. Hamilton (illustrated); and 
" Fanntleroy ” and Elsie Leue Lyde, by Lucy 
0. Lillie. 

A NEW serial story, by Miss Arabella M. 
Hopkinson, trill be commenced in the April 
number of CaeteU’i Magazine, under the title of 
" A Woman’s Strength.” 

“ SooTTiSH Artists and their Studios ” is the 
title of a series of papers, accompanied by 
engraving;s, to appear in //iurtroftons, beginning 
with the April number. 

A NO'VEL of modem times by Mr. Frank 
Barrett, entitled “ Fettered for Life,” 'will be 
commenced in No. 287 of CateeU'e Saturday 
Journal, and be issued on March 27, in which 
trill also appear a complete story by Mr. G. 
Manville Fenn. 

About the middle of April, an English 
edition of the Figaro Expoeition trill be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Simpl^, Marshall, & Co. 
It is to appear in six monthly parts, each of 
which will contain Ulnstrations and text de¬ 
scriptive of the Paris Exhibition of 1889. 

Messes. Gee & Co. announce a fortnightly 
art review called Comedy, edited by Mr. Jat^ 
T. Ghrein. A special feature of this new venture 
'will be to keep the British public well in¬ 
formed of the dramatic literature of foreign 
countries. 

OoMMENOiNO with 1889, Messrs. W. W. 
Allen & Co. have been appointed agents for 
the sale of the Journal of the Boyfd Asiatic 
Society. They have also been appointed 
Londcm and Owtinental agents for the new 
magazine called the Highland Monthly, which 
was announced in the Aoaheht of Mm^ 6, 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The gpeneral board of studies at Cambridge 
has issued an elaborate report, 'with an appenmx 
containing reports from the special boards and 
syndicates, upon the requirements of university 
t^hing aad study in view of the ohsng;ed 
financUd position. The g;ist of the matter is 
oontained in the statement that, while £9000 a 
year would hardly suffice to place the several 
departments on a satisfactory basis, the uni¬ 
versity cannot, even ultimately, expect to obtain- 
from the oolle^ an additioim annual amount 
of more than £o000. The general board, there¬ 
fore, has classified its requirements into those 
which are nrg;ent and those which are only 
desirable. In the former class comes (1) 
increased stipends for existing teachers; (2) 
stipends for new teachers, su<^ as reader^ps 
in ancient history, in English, in palaeography, 
smd in the physiolog;y of the senses; (3) bwd- 
ing;8 and mat^al appliances, for which a capital 
sum of £45,000 is imperatively required, inclu- 
ding£15,000for human aaatomyand physiolog;y, 
£7500 for geolog;y, and £3000 for the library. 

Mb. C. a. Babbeb, of Christ’s Colleg;e, has 
been appointed demonstrator of botany at 
Cambridg;a, in the place of Mr. Ghffdner, who 
has succeeded Rb. Darwin as university 
lecturer. 

Statutes, even when written in a spoken 
language, are often obscure, and much more 
so when expressed in La^. Quite lately 
the word mutuari in a Bodleian statute has 
deprived students of the benefit of borrow¬ 
ing books and MSS. Mr. F. Madan, one of the 
Bodleian sub-librarians, has just issued a 
" Memorandum. The Statutable Besidenoe of 
Bodleian Officers ” (privately printed), in which 
he proves, -with dear and weighty arguments, 
that the following dause in the statute— 

“Ambo autem [hypobibliotheoarii], quantum 
fieri potest. In bibliotheca adsint, atque ex Ublio- 
thecarli mandato Ubris perquirendis ao digerendls 
et csKtalogis oonfidendis dent operam ..— 

can only have reference to hours when the 
library is open, and not (as interpreted by 
some) also to &a time when the library is 
dosed. But why should the statutes not be 
issued in plain Bbglish, when the curators have 
allowed the substitution in the general catalogue 
of " Wordbooks ” for lexicon and " Grammars ” 
for grammatica P 

FASOICUI.US 48 of the Deuteehe Zeit- uad 
Streit-Fragen (Hamburg) contains a public 
lecture given at Berlin on “ The Boman Law 
as a Part of Law Teaching in the English 
Universities,” by Dr. Erwin Grneber, reader in 
Roman law at Oxford. The leoturor boldly 
told a German audience of jurists that he 
prefers the method of the English universities 
to tiiat of the German ones. The German books 
are not dearlv 'written, and the student is 
mostly obliged to have recourse to a coach, 
who will cram him for bis examinations. 
General jurisprudence is quite neglected in 
German universities, while it forms an im¬ 
portant part of traching in Oxford. The 
student is more in contact 'with the tutors and 
professors in England than in Germany; and, 
above all, general culture is completdy absent 
in German law teaching. Dr. Grueber strongly 
advised bis hearers to introduce the mode of 
examination by papers instead of that by viva 
voce alone; for with the former the examinee has 
more opportunity to show his knowledge in 
one or other branch of jurisprudence. But, 
on the other hand, he is in favour of the 
academical liberty that prevails in Germany, 
which attracts English and American students 
while it is very rarely that foreigners oome 
to English universities. Dr. Grue^r ho^ to 
see soon the codification of English dvu law. 


for which the knowledge of Boman oodifioa- 
tion 'will be of great advantage. 

Befeerinq to tile financisd situation of Johns 
Hopkins University, on the thirteenth com¬ 
memoration day (February 22), PrMident 
Gilman said ; 

" A prudent management of our affairs during the 
laat few years has enabled the trustees to pay all 
their current expenses, to build three great labrr i- 
tories, to collect a lame library and a great amount 
of apparatus, and to buy a great deal of reale-tate 
for the buildings that are wanted, and at the same 
time to lay by a considerable amount of accumu¬ 
lated income. This store they are now spending. 
It is not, like the widow’s cruse, inexhaustible; 
but if the sum of 100,000 dollars can be added to 
it, and it our receipts from tuition remrin nn- 
diminished, the universitir will go forward during 
the next three years 'without contraction, trithout 
borrowing, and without begging.’’ 


TRANSLATION. 

WHITE VIOLETS. 

(.from the French.) 

I PLANTBi) violets on the grave 
Where sleeps my love alone; 

No sweetness these pale flowerets have— 
No beauty, like her own 1 
The longest 'winter’s night must end; 

The earth, from death set free, 

Smiles and awakes—alas! sweet friend, 
Comes there no Spring to me P 

Geoeoe Douglas. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the March Livre the editor has two papers 
of some length—one a cheerful account of the 
progress of his scheme for founding a sodety 
of contemporary bibliophiles, the other a 
longish review of M. Du Pontavioe de Hens- 
sey’s book on Dickens. This last shows how 
differently things may strike foreigners and 
natives. M. Uzaime says that “ohez Thackeray” 
humour or ‘ English irony ’ " sonvent m5me 
tourne h la charge, s’exagirant pour produire 
plus d’effet,” while chez Dickens presque 
toujours eUe est discrdte intermittente.” That 
is not the general opinion of critics in England. 
Besides these papers the number contains a 
continuation of the Prince de Ligne’s Letters to 
Casanova, and a very carefnl Ubliography of 
the editorial work of Alexandre Dumas Pdre. 
This, it may surprise even some fervent Alex¬ 
andrians to learn, extends to no less than 129 
" Ops,” some not inconsiderable in length. The 
papw is illiutrated by two portraits—one 
obviously a little flatter^ the other very much 
the reverse. 

The months of January and Februai^ appear 
in one Boletin of the Beal Academia de la 
Historia. The principal contents are two 
articles by F. de Cardenas on the fragments of 
an early Wisig;othio oode oontained in a MS. in 
Lord Leicester's library at Holkam. F. Odr- 
denas does not consider these fragments to 
belong only to the earliest laws of Euric 
(466-484) mentioned by Isidore, of Seville, but 
to portions of the " Ley Antiqua ” of the 
Fuero Juzgo, which probably includes all laws 
promulgated between Euric and Ohindarvinth 
(650). The fragments have been lately 
analysed and published in part by Prof. 
Gaudenzi, of Bologne. A. M. Fabid reports on 
the congress of Americanists held at Berlin in 
October last. As to the name of the island. 
Cap Breton, we should opine that it was given 
neither by Bretons (as M. Ga&rel) nor by 
Spanish Bretonae (as F. Jimenez), but by 
Basque or L andai s sailors starting from Cap 
Breton, the ancient embouchure of the Adonr, 
in the Landes. F. Bardibar copies some 
Boman inscriptiona in the south of .i^va, tsnd- 
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Mgiio dlow that thia district was the meeting- 
line of Kelt and Basque in Boman times. M. 
Danrila highly praises the volume on Yalenda, 
By tt. Uoiente y Olivares, in the series 
** Espaua ” published by Cortezo, of Barcelona. 
Padre Pita prints the sentence of the Inqui¬ 
sition, and an account of the burning, thirty 
years after the crime, of Hernando de la Bivera, 
who acted the part of Pilate in the crucifixion 
of a CfiiTistian (^d at La Qnardia. 


NOTES FROM LAUSANNE. 

Ijansanne FebrurySi, 1889. 

Ths Aoabeiit of February 2, contains two 
corrections of my “Notes from Vevey”—one 
error being typographical and the other an 
in/elisc eu/pa, the resmt of inordinate careless¬ 
ness. As your correspondent remarks, 1642 
shoidd be 1662 ; and I find by inspection the 
date BO recorded upon Ludlow’s tablet. The 
second passage should be read—“Ludlow 
returned to England about mid 1689, shortly 
after the accession of William and Mary.” Your 
correspondent proposes, “ Ludlow returned to 
England in 1688 ’’; but the following official, 
kindly furnished by M. Albert de Montet, 
shows this also to be an error. The general’s 
report of his intended ^‘oumey, addressed to 
their excellencies, the Seigneurs de Berne, with 
its queer Frencffi, quaintly Anglicised and 
Boondhead’d, may perhaps interest some of 
your readers: 

“Lettre de Ludlow au Oonseil de Vevey. du 
2 Juin, 1689. (Manuaux de la Ville, L., p. 103.) 

“Mes ti5s honnor&i Seigneurs! Le Seigneur 
qui m’a pourveu [tie], aveo plusieurs autres de mes 
oompagnons, en mes souff^ces et ezil pour la 

S ttoUe et le t4moignage de J4sus, d’un asUe tr^s 
votable: en nous oonduisant par la colonne de 
feu eons votre b6nin et equitable gouvemement, 
m’appelant anjourd’huy pour fatie un tour dans 
mon pays d’Etat pour y fairs mon possible pour 
fortifier les mains de notre GSdeon, qui est 
miraculeusement suscitS pour nous retirer de la 
maison de servitude et d^molir I’autel de Baal 
contra ceux qulpiennentla querelle pour lay [soi f] 
et choidssent plustdt de se mettre soubs I’aibra de 
I'Bapine que soubs 1'Equitable domination du roy 
de la justice et du prince de paix. Ayant par la 
grande bont4 de Bleu depuis plusieurs aundes, 
entre autres providences sigualees et specioles, 
amplement et pleinement experiments les effets 
de la tr^s gradeuse reception k notre premidre 
arrivee en cette ville, qu’il vous a pin de nous 
signiffler par feu M. le Banderet De Montet de 
votre part, comma membra du mSme corps aveo 
vous auquel Ohrist et [est f] le chef, je me trouve 
oblige devant que je parte pour I'Angleterre, igno¬ 
rant les chosee qui mfy doivent arriver, de vous en 
iemoigner ma trds humble recognois^ce, vous 
suppliant de I’accepter jusqu’^ oe que roocasion 
se presents i>onr le manifester plus reellement, 
voiis arseurant que je ne manqueray pas de s’en 
[m'en f] prevaloir pour vous faira voir k tons en 
general et ik cbacnn en particaller que je seray 
teau touts naa vie comma oblige d’estre, Tr^s 
honnores Seigneurs Votre tibs humble, tres fldelle 
et bes obeissimt servitenr. 

“ (Signed) Ewe. Lonnows [««].’* 

To an Englishman at Lausanne Qibbon is 
still the prime subject of local interest. I had 
also been assured that many unprinted auto¬ 
graphs remain in private hands, despite the 
mass of correspondence published in tne Life 
and Letters (pp. 178-356), by Mr. W. J. Day, 
London, F. Wame (undated). But I repeat 
that the traveller must as often discover what 
there is not as determine what there is. 

An introduction to M. William de Ohairiere 
de Severy (the grandson of M. Wilhelm de 
Sfivery, Gibbon’s familiar and legatee) oon- 
vinoea me that rumour had exaggerated. He 
has a few notes, a single bundle, mostly 
private, if not co^dential; and the same is 
the case with Mdme. Grenier-Bourgeois. The 
** ycHcs ” are more interesting. We were shown 


the favourite writing-paper, letter-sized, gilt- 
edged, and rough, fit only for the goose- 
quill, of which a few ink-st^ed specimens 
are preserved; the cards, playing and others, 
npon which notes to intimates were generally 
written in a schoolboy hand, stiff and tall; a 
long list of linen for bedding, &o., proving 
busmess habits; and the last will and testa¬ 
ment (Oct. 1, 1791), covering three paves 
foolscap-sized—of the latter Mr. Day (p. 176) 
prints an abstract. The cellar still contains a 
few bottles of the “ Malmsey-Madeira’’ 
which GKbbon sent for in 1789 (p. 123), and 
which he had probably to thank for a frightful 
attack of gout. We were favoured with 
a sight of the portraits: one the usual 
Kit-cat in pastels—Lausanne then containing 
sundry famous pasttUiatee —a cameo-bust on 
wedgewood (much idealised), and an aquarelle 
of “The Historian’’ (hideous exceedingly), 
sitting before the fa 9 ade of his house at 
Lausanne, afterwards removed to make way 
for the “ H6tel Gibbon.’’ This, by the by, is a 
fraud, boasting that its garden contains the 
identical chesnut-tree under which the last 
lines of a twenty-yews work were written. 
Unfortunately, the oft-quoted passage describ¬ 
ing that event (p. 103) assigns it to “a 
summer-house in my garden,’’ near a herceau, 
or covered walk of acacias; of which have 
long disiwpeared to make way for the Bue du 
Midi. Upon the strength of this being 
“ Gibbon Castle,’’ we are somewhat overcharged 
and underfed; and we are convinced that 
Lausanne wants an establishment, like the 
admirable “ National ’’ of Geneva, half-way 
between the city and Ouohy, her port, and not 
far from “ Christ Church ’’ Square. 

Voltaire is so forgotten by the general at 
Lausanne that even an educational professor 
ignored his “philosophical exile’’ in Switzer¬ 
land. He left Vaud after a dispute with the 
ecclesiastic^ authorities. Yet there are still 
three places that belonged to him; Monrepos, 
a villa to the north-east, where tradition says 
the premiere of “ Zaire ’’ was acted; Maison 
Ghiulis, in the Grand Chene Street; and Maison 
Mont-Biond (Bound HUl) Dapples (GKbbon's 
“ D’Apples ’’). The latter rises east of the 
historic hillock, crowned with two trees, 
desmibed in every guide-book. The house, 
whilom infamous for damp, was drained dry 
by tile Funicular Bailway, and is now let to 
Dr. Niven, whom we last met at Mathuran 
(Bombay). The chief room in the two- 
storied block is traditionally the theatre. A 
few yards to the north-west there is also the 
half of a cottage under an inordinate tile roof, 
capping clay walls with wooden beams, three 
stories high at the Lake front. La Casquette, 
as the artists call their favourite, is, or rather 
was, a kind of snuggery, whereto Voltaire 
retired for study in solitude; and yet it is 
mistermed by sundry of the folk Lahoratoire de 
Routseau, It is now occupied by a gardener, 
whose family of twelve, despite overcrowding 
and bad air, shows signs of exceptional 
health and strength. I only hope that the 
Municipality will buy it and rail it round and 
preserve it as a relic. 

Biohakd F. Buetow. 

N.B. to all who “ undigest.’’—Avoid any 
but distilled water at Lausanne, Vevey, 
Montraux, and throughout the limestone 
regions of Switzerland. 
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OORRESPONDENOB. 

THK BIBLIOOEAPHY OF GEAY. 

Trinity College, Cambridge: Maroh 16, 1889. 

Two points oounected with the bibliography 
of the poet Gray may perhaps be worth reoord- 
ing in the columns of the Academy. 

1. The dispersion of the Mackenzie collec¬ 
tion has given book-lovers au unusual oppor¬ 
tunity of collating the first, second, and third 
of the original (1751) editions of the “ Elegy.’’ 
I am in consequence able to note what has 
never, I think, been hitherto observed, that it 
was in the last of these, “the third edition, 
corrected,’’ that the Bedbreast stanza was first 
inserted. The type of the second edition has, 
evidently, been left standing, and, in reprint¬ 
ing, the close of the poem has been emshed 
together to receive, in the third edition, after 
tho words “ yon aged thorn ’’: 

“ There scatter'd oft, the earliest of the Year, 

By Hands unseen, are sbow’rs of Violets 
found; 

The Bed-breast loves to build and waiUe there. 
And little Footsteps lightly print the Ground.’ ’ 

2. It has hitherto been believed that “Jemmy 
Twitoher ’’ was posthumously publiiffied for the 
first time in the Oentlemane Magazine for 
1782. It was obvious that it must have been 
circulated, when it was written, in the summer 
of 1764, on the occasion that John, Earl of 
Sandwich, was a candidate for the office of 
Seneschal of the University of Cambridge; but 
it has been supposed that it was handed about 
in MS. There exists, however, unoatalogued, 
among the Webb Papers in the Cambridge 
University Library, a printed copy of it, which 
is certainly contemporaneous with the contest. 
It is a quarto leaflet headed: 

“THE CANDIDATE. 

Bf Mr. Orag”-, 

and it contains a final couplet, not given in 
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tke form Uiherto knonu—» couplet \vliioh I 
must be excused for not printing here. If 
Q/uy, A dov seems oertsin, circulated this 
pleasing leaflet on the ere of the election, no 
wonder Lord Sandwich told Cradock after¬ 
wards that he hod his “ prirate reasons for 
knowing [Mr. Gray’s] absolute inveteracy.” 
I am indebted for this valuable discovery to 
my friend, Mr. Charles Whibley, lately of Jesus 
College, who was searching the Webb Papers 
for the materials of a volume to which many of 
U8 ore eagerly looking forward. 

Edmund Gosse. 


CHAUCER’S “BOOK OF THE DUCHESSE.” 

Cambridge: March 19, 1889. 

1 beg leave to point out some errors as to 
mafiere of fact in the review of my edition of 
Chaucer’s Minor Poems. 

It is said that 

“if We take the first three hundred lines of the 
‘ Hous of Fame ’ for examination, the following 
instances of alteration agsinst the authority of 
every M8. present themselves.” 

Eleven such instances are then quoted; but 
all the examples are taken from another poem, 
viz. the “Book of the Duohesse.” Snrely, 
these two poems should be kept quite distinct. 

The expression, “ against the authority of 
every MS.,” is most misleading. There are 
only three MSS. extant; they are all late, and all 
copies from the same original. For all practical 
purposes,, there U hut one MS., and that a bad 
one. This puts a very different face upon my 
“ emendations.” Besides this, I believe it will 
be found that nearly all the “corrections ” thus 
condemned are dne to the careful essay on the 
poem by Max Lang;e, and are such as would 
oocur to any one who studies the poem with 
sufficient core. We have to consider the sense 
os well as the metre, and to remember Chaucer’s 
language in other poems- 
We ore told that “ all the MSS.” give us, in 
1. 87, the following reading: 

*' For him she loved, alas, aldexbest ” ; 
and I am taken to task for omitting “alas.” 
However, 1. 87 does not exist either in the 
Bodley or the Tanner MS. Even if we count 
Thynne’s original as a MS., we have but Itoo 
authorities, and they are practically duplicates. 
The Fairfax MS. has: 

" For him alas she loved alderbeste” ; 
Thynne bos the same, letter for letter, except 
that be omits the last e. Now this line, as it 
stands, is a perfect line of the “heroic” type, 
and might go into the “ Canterbury Tales.” 
But your readers are doubtless aware that the 
lines in the “Book of the Duchesse” are of a 
shorter type. It is evident, accordingly, that 
something must be omitted, and the needless 
word is obviously “alas,” which seems to have 
been caught up from 1. 90 below. I maintain 
that my correction is perfectly legitimate, and 
gives a far better line than the one supposed 
to be superior to it, which is equally against 
the authority of “ all the MSS.” 

I feel that I am under the great disadvan¬ 
tage of having been compelled, by considera¬ 
tions of space, to omit the rules for the scansion 
of the four-accent verse, which would have 
enabled me to explain the reasons for some 
of my alterations. I may, however, refer the 
student to Max Lange’s essay, above men¬ 
tioned, and to Ten Brink’s Chaucer’e Sprache 
und Verskunst . Walter W. Skeat. 


A ILVNUSORIPT IN TRINITY OOLLEQE LIBRARY, 
DUBLIN, OF THE TMB OF ELIZABETH. 

I.ondon: Marsh 18,1889. 

The Ii£3. described by Mr. SL 0, Hart is well 
known to musical antiquaries. It was examined 
by the late Mr. Chappell, and is mentioned in 


the fourth Beport of the Historical MSS. Com¬ 
mission, though it has not previously been 
described at such length. Musically, its con¬ 
tents are far inferior in value to many similar 
collections of the period, and especially to the 
fine volume known as Ballet’s Lute Book, 
which is also preserved at Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

I am sorry that Mr. Hart should have 
repeated the old derivation of “ Pavan ” 
from “ Pavo.” Such fanciful etymologies die 
hard; but there can be little doubt that the 
word “ Pavana ” is derived from “ Padovana,” 
t.e., the Paduan Dance. There is a curious 
passage in the preface to J. B. Besard’s great 
collection of lute music {Thesaurua Harmonicua), 
published at Cologne in 1603, in which this is 
clearly stated. The passage also throws some 
light on the confusion of nomenclature, which 
makes it now so difficult to recognise the real 
forms of these early dances. The author has 
been complaining of this, and continues: 

“Front sunt fill AngUcaui concentus, suavis- 
simi quidem, ac elegantes, eed quos demiror 
pavanas a multis nomiuari, com Pavana Itallcum 
nomen nil alind eit quam Fadnana, Id est Fasse- 
mezzo, & plerique GsUi non aliter suas passemezzas 
quam pavanas nominent.” 

The Spanish Pavan was a distinct variety of 
the donee, as may be seen by referring to 
Thoinot Arbeau’s OrcMaographie (Langres, 
1588), the great authority on this subject, 
where both dances are described at length. 

W. Barclay Squire. 


London; March 18,1889. 

The four stanzas beginning 

“ In youthfnll yeares when first ...” 
—printed in the Academy of March 16, by Mr. 
H. 0. Hart from a MS. in Trinity College 
Library, Dublin, form the first stanza of a 
poem by Richard Edwardes, entitled “Faire 
WoordeS make Fooles Faine.” It will be found 
on fol. 2 of the second in date among the 
ElizaWhan anthologies. The Paradiae of 
Dayntie Deviaea, reprinted from the first edition 
of 1576 by Sir B. Brydges in 1810. 

Mr. Hart’s text arranges the eight long 
12 -8yllable lines of the original first stanza 
into four separate stanzas, changes the “ bless¬ 
ing ” and “ baud ” of 11. 3 and 4 (original text) 
into “blessings” and “hands”—an obvious 
disimprovement, and slightly modernises the 
spelling throughout. In other respects the 
two agree. 

Edwards was the principal collector of the 
anthology, and contributed to it, among other 
pieces of merit, the beautiful “ Lover’s 
Quarrel ” and “ i^newal of Love.” 

“ In going to my naked bed . . .” 

which is familiar to that comparatively (and 
the more’s the pity I) very small band of 
readers who.know bow to value our Elizabethan 
lyrics. 

In the second poem quoted by Mr. Hart 
“ As zele ” seems to be meant for a South-west 
dialectsJ form of “As the eel”; “hipper” is 
doubtless for “hip her,” grasp her (the eel, 
ungallantly used for Fortune) by the hip. 

F. T. Palgrave. 


EOWNEY's “ wild tribes of INDIA.” 

London: March 19,1889. 

In 1882, there was published, by Messrs. 
Thos. De la Rue & Co., a volume of some 200 
pages, entitled The Wild Tribea of India, by 
Horalio Bickerstaffe Rowney. The author says 
nothing whatever about himself, nor does he con¬ 
descend to quote authority for his statements. 
The book bears upon its face that it is merely a 
oompilation from all sorts of sources, put 
together with pot a little cleverness. It deals 


only with manners and onstoms, omitting 
altogether both lang;nage and accurate physical 
data. But it received at the time the honour of 
a ^ng review in the Athenaeum; the draphie 
said of it that it is “ full of useful and trust¬ 
worthy information”; the Globe, that it “would 
seem to be as valuable as it is readable.” Only 
last week I have found it quoted as an authority 
by Mr. C. Staniland Wake, in his Marriage and 
Kinahip, just published by Mr. George Red way. 

Under these circumstances, it seems right to 
state (without any imputation upon author or 
publishers) that “Horatio Bickerstaffe Rowney 
is one of several pseudonyms adopted for Us 
books published in England by Baboo Shoshee 
Chnnder Dutt, for many years a clerk in the 
Bengal Secretariat. The story of his career 
may be read, as told by Umself, in the preface 
to the second series of his Oollectei Worka (6 [3 P] 
volumes), issued by Messrs. Lovell Reeve & Co. 
in 1885. Another pseudonym, under which he 
published Bengal (1874), The Ancient World 
(1875), and The Modern World (1876), is 
“ J. A. G. Barton.” Ebiving myself seen these 
books, I can testify to the erudition and the 
literary skill they display, wUoh would be 
creditable to an Englahman, and are extra¬ 
ordinary in a Hindu. 1 am now only concerned 
to warn closet anthropologists—who are, I am 
afraid, particularly prone to accept second-hand 
information—against adopting any statements 
from The Wild Tribea of India on the mere 
authority of “Horatio Bickerstaffe Rowney.” 
The ethnology of India still remains to be 
written. 

Jas. S. Cotton. 


A falaeogbafhioal puzzle. 

Oxford: Maroh tS, 1889. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to correct one or 
two slight errors in Dr. Neubauer's letter in 
the Academy of to-day—errors no doubt due 
to the illegibility of the pendl notes which I 
gave him. The Ctedmon MS. cannot be placed 
farther back than the eleventh century, and is, 
therefore, later than the tenth-century Barlow 
MS. (Na 35). Prof. Stoddard’s article in the 
tenth volume of the Anglia, p. 159, wUch Dr. 
Neubauer mentions, refers to the CmdmonMS., 
not to the Vercelli Codex. 

It may be worth while recording that in a 
tenth-century Latin MS. in the Library of 
CaiuB College, Cambridge (No. 144, containing 
Sedulius and Prudentius), I found several 
instances of this same sign—an x followed by 
a barred b; and Mr. W. M. Lindsay recently 
called my attention to its frequent occurrence 
in Digby MS. 63 in the Bodleian. 

A. S. Napier. 


Frenchap Beotory, Bristol: Maroh 16,1839. 

Dr. Neubauer calls attention to the enigmatic 
letters xb, with a horizontal line—apparently a 
mark of abbreviation—drawn through toe 
upper portion of the second letter. 

In addition to the MSS. named by Um as 
exMbiting this mark, I would add toat it is 
not tmeommon in Celtic MSS.— e,g., it is found 
several times in the “Scottish Book of 
Deer”; twice in the “Irish Gospels of 
Moelbrigte Mao Duman,” a tenth-century MS. 
in Lambeth Palace (on ff 79a, 124a); and once 
in a ninth-century MS. of (I think) Northum¬ 
brian execution in the Bodleian Library (Digby 
MS. 63). It is always written on the margin 
at irregular intwvals of the MS. 

I more than once pressed toe late Mr. 
Bradshaw to express on opinion as to its mean¬ 
ing ; but he womd never commit himself to any 
assertion without proof, though he was willing 
enough to listen to toe explanations suggested 
by other people. 

F. B. Waur^. 
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“GtaLLATJira DE DEOUHLEVILLE.” 

Btanlioe GhrftngOf Norftdk-t Maroh 16* 1889. 

The question of the spelling of this naaie is 
certainly, as Mr. Aldjs Wright remarks in 
to-day's Academy, one of no great moment; and 
I am afrud I have given some trouble by 
raising it. The object of my letter to the 
Academy, in which I touched on the subject, 
was primarily to correct Prof. Skeat’s error in 
speaking of the Peleriuage de la vie humaine as 
a “ prose piece.” I mentioned the matter of 
the spelling because there was some uncertainty 
about it, and the statement of M. Paulin Paris 
seemed decisive on the point. Mr. Wright, 
however, says that ” M. Paulin Paris is not to 
be literally understood as implymg that the 
French form of the name is given in the 
acrostics”; and he adds that, so far as ha is 
aware, ‘‘it is always in Latin.” M. Paulin 
Paris’s words are: 

‘‘L'abb6 Goujet . . . a en parfaltement raison 
d’admettre avec lea 4ditions imprimSes et de 
soutenir plus taxd contre les reclamations do 
Mercure & France, one le nom de I’autenr etoit 
0. it DtjuUltnlU [.<«]; tontes lea lettres de oe nom 
ferment les initiales de deux chansons fardea, 
placeea dans le corps de I’ouvrage.” 

If this means anything it means that the 
printed editions give tiie name as ‘‘ G. de 
Degnilleville,” and that this same form of the 
name, letter for letter, also occurs in the initials 
of the two ‘‘ chansons fardes.” The statement 
in itself may be incorrect—Mr. Wright has not 
proved it so—but it is, at any rate, explidt 
enough; and I may be pardoned for’ under¬ 
standing it quite litertJly, though Mr. Wright 
says this should not be done. Be that as it 
may, the form ‘‘G. de Degnilleville” is 
accepted not only by M. Paulin Paris, but also 
by MM. Gaston Paris and Paul Meyer. 
Perhaps we may be content to accept it also. 

I observe that Mr. Wright speaks of M8. 
Brit. Mus. Add. 22,937 as containing the 
“ second reoension ” of Degoilleville’s poem. 
It is not quite dear what this means. 
Degnilleville apparently wrote the first two 
parts of his poem, viz., the Pelerinage de la vie 
humaine, and the P. de Vdme, between 1330 and 
1335; a^nt twenty years later (according to 
the Abb5 Goujet in 1358) he revised these two 
parts and added a third, the Pelerinage de Jdeue- 
Ohriet. To the poem thus revised and expanded 
he prefixed a preamble, and in this form it 
appears in the printed editions; these, then, 
follow the second version. The first version 
has, I believe, never been printed. Perhaps 
by the second ‘‘recension” (which wordd 
imply three versions) Mr. Wright means the 
second version. But, even so, I venture to 
think he is mistsken about this particular MS., 
for it lacks the preamble, and its opening corre¬ 
sponds exactly with that quoted by M. Paulin 
Paris as ‘‘le d(Sbnt inddit du premier jet de la 
composition,” viz. (I follow the MS); 

“ A ceulx de oeste region 
Qui point n'y ont de mansion, 

Ains y sent tons, com dlt saint Pol, 

Biche, povre, saige et foi, 

Hoient rols, on soient roynes, 

Felerlns ou pelerines. 

Tine vision vueil nonder 

Qui en dormant m’avint I’autrier,” Ac. 

But here, again, perhaps, I am rash in accept¬ 
ing the statement of M.'Paulin Paris. 

Paget Toyitbee. 


at 7.39 p.m—another interval of nineteen 
minutes. Between the first and third rising 
there is, therefore, an interval of half-an-honr 
and eight minutes. Is Mr. Sharp justified in 
giving it M an ‘‘ accurate statement ” that ‘‘ the 
harvest moon rises for three days... at the 
tame hour ” ? And if so, why not four days, 
since on September 12 the moon will rise at 
7.59 p.m., miJdng the interval between its first 
and fourth rising one of fifty-eight minutes— 
still two minutes less than the hour P 

In 1884, however, the harvest moon rose on 
October 4 at 5.20 p.m. On October 6 it rose at 
6.24 p.m.—an interval between the first and 
third rising of sixty-four minutes. So that in 
that year we harvest moon did not rise thrice 
either ‘‘ at the same hour ” or within an hour. 
It did not even rise ‘‘ for throe days nearly at 
simset,” seeing that on the third day the sun 
had set one hour all but two minutes before 
the moon rose. 

But Mr. Alfred Austin said nothing about 
the harvest moon rising ‘‘ at the same hour,” or 
within the same hour, or about the same hour. 
The verse was: 


‘‘ Thrice thus it came, nor lattr nor more toon." 
And what I wrote was—not, as Mr. Sharp puts 
it, that the verse ‘‘ is pennissible as a striking 
poetic license, but is in itself obviously in¬ 
accurate ”: 

“ The statement I have itaUdEed is, of course, not 
abtolutely accurate; but who in these matters 
would prefer the dironometer to the ‘ dwdelion’s 
dock ’ f 'WTiat I wish to note is,” &o. 


Surely a comment so inddental and, I hope, so 
evidently innooent of provocation is somewhat 
hardly treated when it is described as ‘‘ critical 
fault-finding.” 

May I be allowed to ftdd—and I am sorry to 
contradict both Mr. Sharp and the Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fahle in a breath—^that the moon 
does not rise ‘‘ usually fifty-two minutes later 
each day than on the preceding one” P This 
year, for example, the moon rose on March 2, 
twenty-five minutes later than on March 1; 
on March 3, twenty-one minutes later than on 
March 2 ; on March 4, twenty minutes later 
than on March 3; on Msuroh 5, nineteen minutes 
later than on Ibrch 4, To-day, March 16, the 
moon rose one hour and fifteen minutes later 
than it did yesterday ; to-morrow, March 17, 
it vrill rise one hour and sixteen minutes later 
than it rose to-day; and, on March 18, it will 
rise one hour and twenty minutes later than ou 
March 17. (My figures, I should mention, are, 
for convenience’ sake, tsiken from Whitaker). 

The average retardation in the rismg of the 
moon throughout the year may, in round 
numbers, be set down at fifty minutes; but 
that is a statement very different from Mr. 
Sharp’s. 

Finally, there is always a retardation in the 
moon’s rising—this di^g assertion is an 
astronomer’s, not mine—and so, surely, Mr. 
Austin’s phrase, ‘‘ nor later nor more soon,” 
may without offence be described as not ‘‘ abso¬ 
lutely Ewenrate.” The moon does invariably 
rise ‘‘ later ”; it cannot by any possibility rise 


“ more soon. 

Mr. Sharp’s note will be of service if it 
attracts attention to a natural phenomenon 
which appmcntly is not gmierally understood, 
Euid regaling which the statements in manuals 
of universal information, and even in books of 
popular science, are too often misleadingly 
loose. WnxiAU Oantoit. 


THE EABYEST UOOH. 

Glasgow: Horoh 16,1889. 

The most obvious answer to Mr. Sharp’s note 
is a reference to the almanac. The harvest moon 
this year will rise on September 9, at 7.1 p.m.; 
on September 10 it will rise at 7.20 p.m.—an 
interval of nineteen minutes; on Sept^ber 11, 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Mohsay, Uaroh 15,7 p.m. liOndon Institution: ‘‘ The 
Characters of the Orest Composers and the Char- 
aoteristlos of their Works,” t>7 Prof. Ernst Fau'r. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Ireoture. “In¬ 
struments lor the Measuiement of Badiont Beat," 
I., by Mr. O. 'V, ^ys. 


8 p.m. Aristotelian: "nie Part played by 
Aesthetia in the Qinwth of Modem PhilOBOphy," 
by Hr. B. Boaaaqual. _ . 

8.S0p.m. Oeographioal: "ThefartherEznlora- 
tion of ttie Oauoasns."—(1) “The Asoont of Eoah- 
tontau.” hr Mr. A. P. Mnmmenr; (11 “The Peaks 
of the Bezingi Olaoler and XTrhba.” ^ Mr. H. W. 
Holder; (S) “Mr. W. F. Donkin’s Last Journey 
and Photogrsphs." by Mr. O T. Dent. 

TussnaT, March 98.8 p.m. RotM Inetitation: “ Before 
and after Darwin—Evolution,’' X., by Prof. O. J. 
Romaoef. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts; “Borneo,” by Mr. R. 
Pritchett. 

8 p m. Civil Bneineers. 

8>m. OolonialIostitate:“AnstraUa]iFlnanae,” 
by Sir. W. Westgartb. 

8.80 p.m. Anthropological: “Photographs of 
MegaUthlo Bemains from Japan,” by Mr. W. 
Oowland; “Pnotographs of MegaUthlo Bemains 
from Syria,” by Major C. B. Oonder; Bode Stone 
Monuments in the Conn^ of the Uamutes” (De¬ 
partment Bure et Loir, France), by Mr. A. L. 
Ijewis; “The Comparative Anthropometry of 
English Jews.” by Messrs. Joseph Jacobs and 
Isimire Sptelman. . _ 

WXDSBaDAT. March 97,8 p.m. Society of Arts: Discus- 
Sion. “The Objects and Methods of the Society of 
Arts’ Motor Trials,” by Prof. Kennedy. 

TatTBSDAT, March 98, 8 p.m. Boyal Instttutton: 
“ Houses and their Decoration, from the Olaasloai 
to the Mediaeval Period,” II., by Pzat. J. H. 
Middleton. 

8p.m Chemical: Anniversary Bleettng; Elec¬ 
tion of Offloe-Bearers ud Oonncll. 

Fbidat, March 98. 8 pjn. BoMery of Arts : 

Progress of Railways and Trade of India,” by Sir 
Jnliud Danven* _ 

9 p.m. B^al InsUtation: hj Ur. 

A. Gtordon Saliiaoii. 

Batiibdat* 80( 8 Boyil lostitatioo : ** Bx* 
perimental Opttos-Polariwtioii, Wave Theory/* 
vX.y by Lord OAfieigh, 


SCIENCE. 

RECENT WORKS ON PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

‘‘Nature Series.” — Popular Leeturet and 
Addreetee. By Sir W. Thomson. VoL I.— 
“ Constitution of Matter.” (Macmillan.) This 
reprint of Sir ’William Thomson’s lectures 
tml be heartily welcomed by both the amateur 
and professional scientist. Be-reading these 
papers in a collected form, they seem, just as 
of old, to teem with suggestion for research 
and investigation of all kinds. Sir William is 
BO full of enthusiasm that he carries us irresis¬ 
tibly along with him, even when he declares that 
the nearest at^ogy to the luminiferous ether 
which he can give us is a dear jelly with s mall 
wooden balls in it. The ultimate physical 
establishment by Hertz of the electro-mag¬ 
netic theory of light, hie theoretical demon¬ 
stration {Wiedemanns Annalen, Jan. 1889) that 
Maxwell’s equations of the electro-magnetic 
field will to a very great degree of accuracy 
explain the interference phenomena observed 
by him, go at least some way towards showing 
that other equations than those of an dastio 
solid may explain the laws of both electridty 
and optics. This, however, by the way; it is 
but a phantom wave of pressure whidi for 
an instant disturbs our refiections on Sir 
William’s brilliant illuatrations of the undn- 
latory theory. Perhaps old friends like “ The 
Size of Atoms” and ‘‘A Kinetic Theory of 
Matter ” he re-read with the most profit 
and pleasure. The latter, in particular, with 
its reduction of elastidty to a ‘‘ mode of 
motion ” is peculiarly exciting. We expect that 
more than one learned professor will bo found 
spinningtops in seduded comers after the perusal 
of this lecture. How delightful it is to see that 
even a metaphysician like Malebranohe had 
found one grain of trath in his husk-collecting 
Recherche de la VMti ! What if, after all, 
that worthy old Jesuit, PSro Mazdre, were not 
quite so foolish as a recent writer has depicted 
him ? There is something very exhilarating to 
the sdentific mind in the possibility of matter 
being an ether-vacuum, rather than the ether a 
matter-vacuum, the necessary surf^ enorgv 
being obtained by ‘‘ irrotational drculation ’ 
tonim this vacancy! 'What a delightful fidd 
this ether-vacuum, this matter, through which 
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neither heat, nor light, nor electricity can 
penetrate, leaves for the mystics and spiritual¬ 
ists to populate! —not that Sir William would 
allow them even the elbow-room to be found 
within iu6i6a th of a centimetre! He will 
suggest nothing which would favour that 
“ wretched superstition of animal magnetism, 
and table-turning, and spiritualism, and mes¬ 
merism, and dairvoyance, and spirit-rapping, 
of which we have heard so much.” This 
remark we trust Mr. Anberon Herbert will 
take to heart. The endeavour of our lecturer 
to replace the repulsive forces required to ex¬ 
plain elasticity by a gyrostatic system ought, 
judging by recent reviews, to be helpful to Mr. 
Grant Allen in his pursuit of dynamic truth. 
Here, for instance, is a passage which may, if 
he reads it in his own fashion, comfort him: 

" Here we have a most Important idea. It would 
be a somewhat bold figure of speech to say the 
earth and moon are kept axwrt by a repulsire 
motion ; and yet, after all, what is cen^ngsl 
force but a repulsive motion; and may it not be 
that there is no such thing as repulsion and that 
it is solely by inertia that what seems to be 
repulsion is prMuced t Two bodies fiy together, 
and, accelerated by mutual attraction, it they do 
not precisely bit one another, they cannot but 
separate in virtue of the inertia of their masses “ 
(p. 223). 

Indeed, there could be no better book than 
this for the soienoe " populariser ” to study. 
Here he will find good scientific doctrine, which 
does not generate life from chemical action or 
glibly tell us the whole story of the universe; 
which never hesitates to confess ignorance and 
to qualify even the most brillismt suggestions 
by a warning of their present unprovenness. 
Indeed, Sir William seems to us to almost err 
occasionally on the other side. Thus, when he 
tells ns that “ the only contribution of dynamics 
to theoretical biology is absolute negation of 
automatic commeooement or automatic 
maintenance of life,” we may reasonably ask 
whether dynamics cannot tell ns something of 
earth temperature, and so of the possibility 
that various organisms must have developed 
within so many round millions of years. But, 
further, this “ absolute negation ” of dynamics 
seems to ns rather risky in our present absolute 
ignorance of what really oonstitutes life, of 
where it begins and where it ceases. Nor is it 
quite satisfactory to be told: 

“It is also impossible to conceive either the 
beginning or oontinnanoe of life, without an over- 
mting creative power; and, therefore, no con* 
elusions of dynamical sdence regarding the future 
condition of the earth can be held to give dispirit¬ 
ing views as to the destiny of the race of intelUgent 
b&gs by whidi it is at present inhabited.” 

This “impossible to conceive” seems to be 
like the logpc of the captain’s log, to which 
Sir William refers in “ The Six (^teways of 
Smowledge.” It is the one instance of a 
statement of which no proof is indicated 
in the course of the book, and one which, 
although it may give the “most probable 
position of our smp” in Sir William’s own 
opinion, is surely beet replaced at the presmit 
tmie by a confession of simple igpiorance 
when scientists speak as scientists only. 
Turning from the papers which more directly 
concern the constitution of matter, we have 
two on electrical measurements, namely one 
read to the Institution of Civil Engineers in 
1883—“Bleotrioal Units of Measurement”— 
and a second entitied “ Electrical Measure¬ 
ment,” read at the conferences in connexion 
with the 1873 Loan Collection of Scientific 
Apparatus. The former is up to Sir William’s 
usim high level; the latter we venture to 
think might, except for the autobiographical 
detaUa on pp. 448-30, have been omitted. 
Well for the world that Sir William gave up 
(Was it on what philologists term the “principle 


of inertia” P) his rifie for the electrometer, which 
weighed a ]^nnd less! In the treatment of 
electrical units we are agw brought front to 
front with the remarkable and mysterious fact, 
the “perfectly god sense,” that in absolute 
units the square of an angular velocity is the 
proper measure of density, and the fourth 
power of linear velocity is the proper measure 
of force. Most probably the fact of the ratio 
of the electrio-magnetio to electro-static units 
being of the nature of a velocity was the germ 
of Clerk Maxwell’s grand electro-magnetic 
theory of light. The germs of other great 
theories of matter and force must also Ue in 
the fact that the absolute measure of mass is 
' the product of a length into the square of 
velocity. The last paper to which we must 
refer is the first in the book, and, in some 
respects, the most suggestive one, on “ Capil¬ 
lary Attraction.’’ It is full of most valuable 
matter, and is supplemented by several appen¬ 
dices. The first of these is a reprint of 
James Thomson’s paper explaining the pheno¬ 
menon known as “ tmrs of strong wine.’’ The 
second is a reprint of a “ Note on Gravity and 
Cohesion ” published in the Proceedings of the 
Edinburgh Boyal Society for 1862. By its 
reprint here we suppose t^t Sir William is still 
inolmed to favour the gravitational origin of 
cohesion. Gravitational force, he shows, vrill 
explain cohesion, if matter be not continuous, 
but the space occupied by matter be small as 
compared with the space unoccupied by 
matter. The proof of this is deduced by giving 
the body a “fibrous” structure, and then 
extending this to any heterogeneous constitu¬ 
tion of extended matter. This, of course, is 
practically the discontinuity supposed by La¬ 
place himself {Systeme du Monde, iv., chap. 15). 
We think Sir William has probably not seen the 
arg^nments against the feasibility of explaining 
cohesion by gravitation on tins hypothesis 
brought forward by G. Belli in a memoir of 
1832. _ He therein shows that to explain the 
cohesion of iron we should have to suppose 
upwards of 20,000,000 times more empty 
space than matter in a mass of iron. Do Sir 
William’s own researches on the ratio of inter- 
molecular diameter to intermolecular distance 
in the case of solid bodies tend to confirm this 
hypothesis? We hardly think so. In oon- 
dnding our notice of ^ese Lectures with the 
expression of a hope that vols. ii. and iii. may 
not remain for long years “ in the press,” but 
satisfy within reasonable time our hunger for 
more, may we still be permitted to quote the 
work of two very distinguished sdentists com¬ 
monly dted as T-(-T, and place underneath it 
T only ? 

“ Any such definite alteration of form or dimen¬ 
sions is calied a strain ” (§ 154). 

“ For instance—breaking strains of material are 
stated, aoouiatdy enough for engineering purposes, 
in terms of a ton weight per square centimetre ” 
(Popular Zsstnrss, 93). 

But this is too unkind to the poor engineers, 
even if they have been nnneoeisaarily abusing 
all “ college men ” 1 

Absolute Measurements in Electricity and 
Magnetism. By Andrew Ghray. (Macmillan.) 
Prof. Gray’s book will be useful in many 
respects, because, although it contains a good 
deal which is done better elsewhere, it contains 
other matter which, so far as we know, is 
nowhere so condsdy and conveniently put. It 
is just the part which is properly included 
under the titie which seems to tu most satis¬ 
factory and effident The filrst two chapters 
are devoted respectivdy to deotrostatio theory 
and the theory of dectric fiow. Beddes refer¬ 
ences to a few recent papers, most of the 
matter in these pages will be found in ordinary 
treatises on the subject; and there seems no 
reason why the bulk of the book should have 
been increased by matter which the student 


will find in Thomson, Maxwell, or Mascart 
and Jonbert. The student cannot too early be 
led to the chief sources of our dectrical theory; 
and it is well that, as soon as posdble, he 
should fed at home in the ola^cs of his 
subject. Prof. Gray requires the reader to 
have some knowledge of integration and 
differential equations, and a student who could 
grasp Ms first two chapters would have no 
further difficulty in following the original 
papers on Green’s theorem, electric images, and 
the fiow in cables. Chap. iii. is devoted to 
“ Units”; and here, again, it would have been 
better to cut the chapter down to the part 
which deals with dectrical units. The student 
will certainly not be fit to deal with the theory 
of dectridty, unless he is much above the 
need for information on dynamical units of 
the land given in these pages. Chap, iv., 
on “General Physical Measurements,” really 
starts the subject of work in the physiod 
laboratory, or the contents which we expect 
from the title of the book. Most of the infor¬ 
mation here is to the point, although the very 
great difficulties which arise in the case of fine 
measurements depending on torsional vibra¬ 
tions are not perhaps sufficiently brought out. 
These difficulties associated with elastische 
Nachwirleung and with the aeolotropic character 
of most wires demanded surely a little more 
consideration. Further, it might be as well 
to warn the student that several good experi¬ 
menters have fotmd a considerable divergence 
between the elastic constants as determined 
by statical and by vibrational methods. On 
p. 231 the “ torsional rigidity” is only defined 
for a wire of dronlsr section; on p. 237 we 
are supposed to know what it means for a 
wire not of truly circular section. The re¬ 
mainder of Prof. Gray’s book (p. 252 to the 
end) is the part which will render it of real 
service. !niere are excellent chapters on 
electrometers and the comparison of re¬ 
sistances, treated with a fmness which is 
hardly to be found in any other work; while the 
final chapter on “Comparison of Capacities,” 
especially in the account of recent researches 
on “ specific inductive capacity,” is likely to 
prove exceeffingly useful as a guide to students 
of this subject. We hope the book will reach 
a second edition, in which case we should 
suggest the excision of the purely theoretical 
parts aud various modifications of chap. iv. 
We have only noted a few misprints, of which 
the following may perhaps be of service: 
P. 31, line 4 from bottom, for O b read o A; 
p. 33, on left-hand side of equation (33 bis), for 
F read k; p. 34, line 10 from Irattom, for 
“ righthand side of (34),” read “ righthand side 
of lower line of (34).” 

A Treatise on Hydrodynamics. By A. B. 
Basset. Toi. ii. (D^hton, Bell, & Co.) 
The speed with whitm Mr. Basset has 
followed up his first volume is highly to be 
commended. It has placed ns within a 
reasonable time in the possession of a nearly 
complete account of the theory of hydro- 
dynmnios as it stood in the year of grace 1888. 
Both volumes are, as it were, oontemponuy— 
a not very common merit in important 
mathematical works I When shall we see 
voL iii. of Lord Bayleigh’s Theory of Sound! 
How long did we wait for vol. iL of a certain 
treatise on Natural Philosophy, and were at last 
dismissed with the poor consolation of a 
divided first volume! It is difficult to exactly 
place Mr. Basset’s book. It is written in the 
form of the Cambridge text-book with the 
customary collection of “ examples ” at the 
end of each chapter, but it is hardly the type 
of book which the student with examinations 
in front of him may be expected to study. 
Much of it—take, for example, some of the 
researches of J. J. Thomson and Hicks on 
vortices—^is of a far too recondite anature to be 
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of real value as a traiuing to the student; 
and, on the other hand, Mr. Basset does not 
excite our interest in these lengthy analytical 
calculations by explaining how they are re¬ 
lated to great chemical and physical problems. 
We feel that the analysis for Mr. Basset is an 
end in itself, and not merely a means to 
"solving universe.” That is the great f[[sp 
which separates this work from a treatise like 
Lord Bayleigh’s Sound. But if we have yet 
to wait for the Lord Bayleigh of hydrodynamics, 
we must still recognise the great sernces 
which Mr. Basset has performed by the ex¬ 
amination, condensation, and verification of the 
results of all the principal papers dealing with 
hydrodynamics from the more theoretical 
side. We now for the first time can see 
within measurable compass what is known 
about vortices, of the motion of solids in perfect 
liquids and of liquid waves. We only regret 
that Mr. Basse thas seen fit to exclude gaseous 
motion from his treatise, as forming part 
rather of sound and thermodynamics than of 
hydrodynamics. The motion, however, of 
solids through gases, as well as gas vortices, 
seems logically to fall under his title ; and we 
should be glad to know bow much or little 
there is to be learnt of these matters. We 
should like to suggest to Mr. Basset a third 
volume, dealing with the motion, other than 
vibratory, of gases, and we make one of the 
chief arguments in favour of such a volume the 
publication of an index; for this all-important 
portion of a work of reference, such as the 
present essentially is, has been cruelly omitted. 
In conclusion, our criticism may be summed 
up in the words that, although we feel a certain 
want of physical interest in the volume, and a 
certain absence of practical application of 
theory fas in hydraulics), yet the book is un¬ 
doubtedly the best extaut treatise on hydro¬ 
dynamics. For the use of students it will 
not displace Prof. Lamb’s work with its greater 
clearness and more pleasant style; but it 
will (when indexed) remain for the present the 
standard treatise on the higher parts of the 
subject. 


COBRESPONDENGE. 

DK. BUEGBSS’S NEW IMPEE8SION3 OF THE ROCK 
EDICTS OF ASOKA. 

Wood Qreen, N.: Msroh IS, 18S9. 

PMi students are greatly indebted to Prof. 
Biihler for his valuable and interesting con¬ 
tribution to the Academy of March 9. I 
should, however, like him to reconsider his 
translation of avatrapeyu in the Shfihbdzgdrhi 
ihscription. Dr. Biihler evidently derives it 
from trp with ava, but there are difficulties in 
connecting it with this root. It should, I 
venture to think, be referred to trap " to be 
abashed,” and be rendered “they shall shun 
(or eschew) evil deeds.” Then the concluding 
clause, " and not be slain,” is rendered more 
forcible than if the translation of the first danse 
were "they shall live oontentedly.” Avatrap 
does not, I believe, occur in Sanskrit; but we 
need it in order to explain (1) the P4li verb 
ottapati (not in Childers, but see Majjhima 
Hikftya, voL L, p. 366 ed. Trenckner) “ to bo 
fearful of sinning,” which presupposes a form 
avat'apatl — avntrapati, and (2) the noun 
ottap^ — avattappa = avatrdppa, connected by 
Obilders with a Sanskrit auttdpya from ttUdp. 
In the Journal of the P&U Text Society for 
1887, 1 have called attention to the Northern 
Buddhist qpatrdpya=P41iof<appa, which occurs 
in Mah&vyutpatti (p. 32, ed. Minayef). This, of 
course, must be from apa-trapaU, which in 
P41i might become avattapati or ottapati ; but 
I suspect that a^trdpya is an attempt of a 
Northern Buddhist translator to Sanskritise 
tha P§li oUappa. Not knowing avatrapaii, he 
would naturally refer it to the more ordinary 
form apatrapati. 


While on the subject of Northern Buddhist 
terms, I may mention that the Sanskrit utiada, 
in eaptoUada, unexplained by the editors of 
the Divy^vadUna (see pp. 620-621) is the first 
element of the Pfili tattuttada, discussed by the 
present writer in the Journal of the P61i Text 
Society for 1887. Biohaed Morris. 


"A CLASS-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY.” 

Osford; Uaroh 14, 18S9, 

It is doubtless an offence to some persons 
that a new text-book on chemistry should be 
published, but this is not adequate reason for 
unfair charges being made against it; and I 
would ask leave to answer briefiy the remarks 
on my book in the Academy of March 9. 

The reviewer, without indicating any 
authority for his opinion, describes as an 
"old error reproduced” the statement made 
by me that the proportion of carbonic acid 
gas in air is " about -04 parts per hundred 
. . . on an average.” Now this value, deduced 
from the experiments of capable persons, has 
been accepted for many years, and will still be 
found in the last edition (1888) of the standard 
work of Boscoe and Sohorlemmer; and 
although it may be hereafter shown that the 
tower figures obtained in recent years, by 
methods differing from those formerly used, 
are the more accurate, the matter is by no 
means beyond controversy at present. The 
mean value, for example, of a long series of 
observations at the Montsouris Observatory, 
near Paris, is very near 3 volumes per 10,000, or 
•03 per eent.; while Prof. Camelly and his 
colleagues {Phil. Trane., 1887) have recently, 
but not by the same process, found that in open 
spaces in Dundee the value is just below, and 
in the courtyard of the Houses of Parliament 
at Westminster just above, 4 volumes in 10,000, 
or ’04 per cent. On what grounds, then, is 
my statement characterised as an old error P 

The reviewer also appears to challenge the 
accuracy of my statement that tin crackles 
when bent; but the so called "cry of tin” is 
a property too well known to need any 
defence of the allusion made to it. 

In complaining that no reference is made to 
the important supply of borax from California, 
the critic is himself in error, as he will discover 
by looking at p. 136. 

The last charge I have to answer is some¬ 
what confused to expression: 

Nothing is said as to the formation of graphitic 
acid from graphite—a distinauisbtog re-action of 
this form of carbon, and one that was made in the 
nniversity in which Mr. Fisher teaches.” 

Some selection of details must be permitted in 
an elementary work. And I would point out 
that, as the discovery of the acid was made 
thirty years since, and the original specimens 
are actually under my care, I cannot fairly be 
charged with ignorance of the fact; while, if 
the remark is intended to suggest a want of 
loyalty to the memory and work of my former 
teacher and master, I think the account of his 
labours from my pen, which appeared in toe 
Academy several years ago, may be taken as 
sufficient answer to so groundless an imputation. 

W. W. Fisher. 


The editor of the Academy has been good 
enough to let me see Mr. Fisher’s letter. In 
one point, but to one only, I am glad to 
acknowledge an oversight on my part. I did 
not notice the reference to Oalifomian borax 
on p. 136. 1 now proceed to justify the three 
criticisms which remain, passing over, as need- 
tog no answer, toe " groundless imputation” 
with which Mr. Fisher concludes his letter. 

(1) That '04 per cent, has been "accepted 
for many years ” as representing the average 
volume of carbonic acid gas to the atmosphere 


is a perfectly fair statement of the facts. But, 
thanks to more accurate methods of analysis 
and more extended observations, the above 
figure has been revised. The now edition of 
Watt.’s Dictionary (i. p. 333) affirms that, " in 
fresh country air the amount is remarkably 
constant, and may be stated as about ‘034 per 
cent.” “ Over the sea the amount of car¬ 
bonic acid is about ‘03 per cent.” " At Bos- 
tock the mean of a large number of observa¬ 
tions made from 1868 to 1871 was ‘0292 per 
cent,” Blochmann {Annoden, 237, pp. 39 to 
90) has more recentiy discussed the whole 
question, and concludes that " the normal 
amount of carbonic anhydride in 10,000 
volumes of air is 3, not 4 volumes.” All the 
latest experiments point unmistakably to the 
same conclusion. I cannot think I was wrong 
to characterising as an old error this excess of 
nearly 26 per cent. 

(2) I have the authority of Dr. Percy, the 
distinguished metallurgist, in support of my 
assertion as to the absence of "cry” to the 
case of pure tin. Commercial tin does crackle, 
owing to toe presence of traces of impurity ; 
but the chemical element tin does not. 

(3) Mr. Fisher justifies his omission of the 
one characteristic and distinguishing purely 
chemical reaction of graphite by stating that 
“ some selection of details must be permitted 
in an elementary book.” I venture to think 
that three lines about graphitic acid might 
have claimed priority in a class-book of 
chemistry over those given to black-lead 
pencils, polishing stoves, and coating gun¬ 
powder, although room might have been made 
for these industrial details also. 

The Eeviewer. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. Victor Henry, professor of classical 
philology at Lille— whose Comparative Grammar 
of Greek and Latin was reviewed to the 
Academy of July 21, 1888 —has shown his 
activity in another field by the translation into 
French of two Sanskrit dramas. Oce is the 
well-known " Mftlavikagnimitra,” attributed to 
K6lidisa himself—an attribution which Prof. 
Henry inclines to support; the other is toe 
no less interesting " Mudrarfikshasa ” of 
Vish&khadatta. It is noteworthy that, in both 
cases, he has followed the text as settled by 
native editors—Shankar P. Pandit and Eashi- 
nath Trimbak Telang—published recently in 
toe "Bombay Sanskrit Series”; and in both 
cases he acknowledges his obligations to bis 
teacher, the lamented Abel Bergaigne. The 
translations are readable in themselves; and 
toe passages in verse are distinguished—to one 
case by a different typography, in the other by 
being rendered into rhymed French. The 
publishers of both are MM. Maisonneuve and 
Gh. Leclerc; but we prefer the format of the 
“ Collection Orientale ” to that of the reprint 
from the Mfmoiree of the SocMte des Sciences 
of Lille. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

OiMBBIDQB AKTiaUABIAK SoCtSTT.— [Kondaf, 
March 4 ) 

PaoF. A. Macalistsb, president, to the chair.— 
The president exhibited and described a collection 
of skulls and heads of Egyptians of the XXi^Itii 
Dynasty (about 750 b.o ), some of them in a 
remarkable state of preservatitm. The features 
show a strong likeness to some of the wooden faces 
found in mummy-cases of the period.—Mr. Jen- 
ktoson, after a few prefatory remarks npon the 
origin of too early printers—they seem to have 
been sometimes goldsmiths, sometimes professional 
scribes—exhibited and described a manuscript 
copy of the Scale of Johannes Olimacns, Abbot of 
Mount Sinai. The book, as we learn from toe 
colophon, was written in January, 1473, by John 
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de Faderbom de WestfsUa, at and tot the 
AngnstinJan Home at Marpach (near liuceme). 
It irae In this yery year that the scribe began bis 
long career as a printer, first at Alost (in Flanders) 
and afterwards at Lonyain.—Prof. Q. P. Browne 
exhibited and described (1) a cros8.head of stone, 
found at Fnlbonrn, resembling so closely that 
found in 1810 under the Norman works of Oam> 
bridge Oastle that they must be of the same early 
date, and probably from the same stone.yard; 
where they differ, the Fulboum cross is rather 
more ornamented2) a portion of the head of a 
cross, and the arm of another cross, found at 
Catterick in Torkshire; the cross-head is unusual 
in having birds in the arms, and has also panels of 
ornamentation on the ends of the arms: (3) a small 
headstone from Ayoliffe, near Darlington; this 
stone is of very unusual character, probably the 
only known example, and has on each side two 
persons arm-in-arm: (4) a cast of a shaft at Oroft, 
near Richmond in Yorkshire, covered with un¬ 
usually rich work.—Mr. Magnhsson made the 
following remarks on a model of the stone of 
Jellinge in Denmark. It was characteristic of 
Scandinavian tunic monuments that, generally 
speaking, they contributed practically nothing to 
our knowledge of the history of the North. The 
Jellinge group, especially the so-called smaller 
and larger Jolliiige stones, formed a signal excep¬ 
tion in this respect. These monuments not only 
commemorated the death of a famous king and 
queen of Denmark, whose historical existence was 
erfectly well ascertained, though a halo of legend 
ad settled round certain events of their lives, but 
referred also to important events in the reign of 
their son, his conquest of Norway and the con¬ 
version of bis people to (Christianity. The larger 
Jellinge stone stood in a relation to the smaller 
one to which it might be of Interest to allude. 
The irrscription on the smaller stone ran to this 
effect, that *' King Qorm made this Aeie (sepulchral 
mound) after Th^ his wife, the Daneboon.” 
This stone, before its removal to its present site, 
had stood on one of the so-called kings' Aeict at 
Jellinge, the southernmost one. This A«io bad 
loeen thoroughly explored in 1861 under ex¬ 
perienced archaeologists, and the exploration left 
no doubt that it had never served as a repository 
of any human remains. Queen Tbyra's body, 
therefore, had never rested in the place to which 
the inscription on the stone had always been 
supposed to refer. There was another difflculty 
attaching to the inscription. According to the 
historical tradition. King Gorm died before his 
wife. That tradition, however, as much else con¬ 
cerning bis life, might be a legend, seeing that 
apparently he was only once married, that he 
wedded Tbyra as a young man, and was reputed 
to have ruled over Denmark for the incredibly 
long peiiod of some ninety-five years. It Tbyra’s 
memorial stone had stood on Thyra’s mound from 
tho beginning, the supposition of some Danish 
antiquaries that the stone might have been raired 
in her lifetime, seeing that the mound itself was a 
cenotaph, seemed probable. But, whatever the 
true story of Thyra’s memorial stone might be, 
the fast remained indisputable that King Harald 
Bluetooth had built the northern mound of 
Jellinge, and caused the stone monument now 
under consideration to be placed on it, in memory 
of his parents. The mound had been explored in 
1831, and a spacious grave chamber had been found 
there; but, as was almost always the case with 
conspicuous grave-mounds, it had been broken 
into b store, no one knew when or how, and only a 
few things of interest (a small cup and cross of 
silver) were found in it. The stone was about 
eight feet high, and in form as the model repre¬ 
sented it. On one side was a human figure, probably 
meant for an image of Christ, on the other a crested 
leonine griffin entwined in tto coils of a serpsut. 
The inscription was perfectly plain. The only 
difficulty about it was a lacuna before the last 
word kriftna. The three letters before the lacuna 
were dan. Prof. Wimmer had filled it up with 
“d8n[a mdg let]”; “daD[a her let.]” was 
another possible conjeotnre, giving the same sense. 
But if the model was correct, there seemed hardly 
space enough with dividing stops for seven letters, 
font at the utmost: dan[l: lit:] or dan[i: fik ;]f 
The ls(»na thus filled up, the inscription ran: 
“King Harald bade be done this mound after 
Qorm his father and after Thyra his mother, that 


Harald who for himself won Denmark all and 
Norway and had the Dane-host Christianised.”— 
Prof. G. P. Browne said he bad loax used this 
stone as an argument against the Danish origin of 
the sculpture on Anglian crosses. One monu¬ 
ment known to be Danish had been found neat 
8t. Paul’s in London, and it closely resembled the 
work on this stone, so that Danes in England put 
up a Danish monument; but no other stone in 
England was of this character. Mr. Browne re¬ 
marked on the fact that one aide of the stone has a 
Crucifixion without a cross, the Figure with arms 
extended standing among interlacing bands, and 
mentioned an example in England at Chester-le- 
Street. He called attention to the modification of 
the first«in the Queen’s name, Tiirui; and men¬ 
tioned that the modem representative of the name, 
Thyra, is still pronounced as if y were u. 

Esolish Goithi Sociity, Wsst Esn Beanoh.— 
(Thuraday, March 7.) 

Ms. R. MiHsoa read a paper on "The Ethical 
Development of Wxlhtlm Mcictcr.” When Goethe 
submitted the newly-completed Apprenticeship of 
Wilhdm, Meister to Schiller, the latter remarked 
that the hero of this book passes “ from a vain 
and undefined idealism to a definite practical 
life without losing his idealising power” ; and a 
careful study will show that, considered from the 
ethical standpoint, this is indeed the main idea 
that underlies the many coloured and shifting 
scenes of this work. It is true the embodiment 
of this idea in imaginative form, in so far as it 
deals with the conflict between the idealist and 
the realities of life, is not peculiar to Goethe; for 
as this conflict has at all tunes been a conspicuous 
element in actual human experience, it has been 
represented in literature in many guises, and its 
adjustment attempted in numerous ways. It is, 
indeed, only necessary to compare such a work as 
Don Quixots, in which Oervantos may be said to 
have placed the antagonism between the Ideal and 
the real in the broadest possible light without any 
attempt at ultimate reconciliation, with the more 
fruitful method of Goethe, to comprehend the 
many differing ways in which such a theme may 
be bandit d. What constitutes the peculiarity of 
Goethe’s treatment is that he has gone a step 
farther than Cervantes; and, after exhibiting in 
sharp contrast the aspirations of the idealist, and 
the imperfect realities by which he is surrounded, 
he endeavours to reconcile the two. And this 
reconciliation he seeks to effect, not by his hero's 
surrender of bis ideals, nor by a mere compromise, 
but by an endeavour to show that the idea^t may, 
by a careful and assiduous study of the actual 
world, and by an acquired experience of its 
nature and capacities, gain the power of moulding 
it into conformity with the ideals that are within 
him, and which be seeks for in vain outside himself. 
In Wilhelm Meister we see an idealist who, out of j 
harmony with the world into which be has been born, 
vainly seeks to find his ideal in the varying scenes 
of life. Repeatedly dUenchanted, he at length re¬ 
linquishes his dream ancal. belief in the possibility 
of its reaUsatioD, and detoi mines to devote himself 
entirely to those practical duties and activities 
which are embodied for us in the characters of 
Lothario and Therese. But Goethe was no mere 
re^t and ntilltarian; and, it he reprobates vague 
idealism, he was no less keenly alive to the detects 
of those who having grasped the fact never look 
beyond the fact, in whose most comprehensive 
view the world remains but a huge kitchen 
garden and bakehouse, and who would trace man’s 
sense for beauty and goodness to the mere 
development of our instinct of selt-pmervatlon 
and prudence. It is therefore not in Therese but 
in Natalie that Goethe’s hero finds his ideal—in 
her who, while consdoni of what the world is, 
of its poverty and imperfection, is yet ever con- 
sotons also of what it may become, and who 
seeks so to modify and Influence it that it may 
grow like the world of her aspiration. To Goethe, 
indeed, the true function of man does not consist 
in a continuous search for his ideal in outward 
circumstances and conditions; having a clear 
perception of his objects he should himself en¬ 
deavour to create the good he has hitherto been 
seeking. For, as Goethe says, “ All without us is 
but element—indeed, I may go farther, and say all 
connected with u> too; but deep within us lies 
this creative power which s able to form what is 


to be, and which wiU not let ns rest or slumber till 
we see It represented in or outside ourselves.” 
Thus, according to Goethe, it is rain for man to 
close his eyes to the imperfect realities of existence, 
vain to see them as his imagination paints them, 
ignoring their real nature and meaning. For 
experience is evermore impressing man with the 
unbending sternness of facts, which be may close 
his eyes to and deny, but from which he cannot 
escape. Yet if he take to heart this lesson of 
life, he shall by patient study and reoognition of 
the real nature of things obtain the rawer of 
moulding them into conformity with his ideals, and 
by a wise submission and obedienos acquire the 
right of freedom and command. 

Nbw Shakspbbb SooiBTt.—(Friday, March 8.) 

SiDXBY L. Lbb, Esq , treasurer, in the chair.— 
Miss Beatrice Lamb read a paper on *' Lady Mac¬ 
beth.” She said she had purposely read no com¬ 
mentaries on the play, but had drawn her conclu¬ 
sions solely from the text. These were that Lady 
Macbeth was of an unselfish and noble nature, 
who sank herself in her husband, always put him 
first, and did what she did only that he might be 
Mog. She was not wicked before the play ; and 
though she believed in fate, she did not determine 
to murder Dunoan till she saw her husband. She 
was not superstitious like him, but feared only her 
o wn womanliness. She at first tolerated the weak¬ 
ness of his nature; bat when she found it would 
prevent his becoming king, she poured on him 
that sarcasm, satire, and ridicule which always 
rouses a weak nature. Her reference to her father 
showed her only weakness. Till the murder was 
done, she led her husband; after it, she dropped 
bac^ and he came to the front. She took no 
interest in Banquo’s death; and, though she tried 
to excuse to their guests Macbeth’s superstitious 
fancies about Banquo’s ghost, her scorn and ridi¬ 
cule of these fancies to her husband has none of 
its old integrity. The two have changed places. 
But neither can sleep peacefully; and the horror 
of Lidy Macbeth’s nights comes out in the sleep¬ 
walking scene, where, under the agony of remorse, 
she breaks down and soon dies. The difficulty is 
to reconcile her crime with the unselfishness and 
generosity of her nature.—An animated discussion 
followed, in which almost every one of Miss 
Lamb’s points and conclusions were denied, and 
declared to be in direct contradiction to Sbak- 
spers’s text, though a few speakers defended her. 
It was pointed out that lAdj Macbeth had the 
treachery and ambition of her race ; that she and 
Macbeth had discussed the way to the crown be¬ 
fore the play opened, and that she knew “the 
shortest way” ; that her husband recognised her 
ambition in his letter to her; that she joined her¬ 
self with him in the sovereign sway that they— 
that is, she ruling him—were to exercise; that she 
treated his pleas of hospitality, gratitude, honesty 
to Duncan as absurd trifles, and drove him into 
murder; that to call her diabolical conduct “ un¬ 
selfish” was a mere abuse of language. She 
planned and made Macbeth commit a most base 
and treacherous murder for her own ambitions 
ends and her husband’s, and this abominable crime 
rightly led to the misery and death of both. She 
was the fit precursor of the other fiendish Keltic 
women, Goneril, Regan, and Oymbeline’s Queen. 
And as for her absorbing love for her hiuband, 
Ristori, who acted her, repudiated it; and the late 
successful actress of the character in Paris, Mdme. 
Segond Weber, has lately said of her: “Elle 
n’axme pas eon marl; je suis cent fois en cels de 
I'avis de Mdme. Biatotl'’(SceuedcrArt Dramatiguc, 
Mars, 1889, p. 303). 

Mabckbstbb Gobtbb SoctRT.— (ITcdnccJay, 
March IS.) 

G. ScHiLUNO, Esu , in the chair.—The Rev. F, F. 
Cornish read a paper on ” Goethe and the Frcmk- 
farter Oelehrte Ameigen." After pointing out that 
the journal in question for the year of Goethe’s 
connexion witn it (1773) was now generally 
accessible, having been republished by B. 
Senffert in 2 vole, of 700 pp., small 8vo, with 

g refacs (xc.) by W. Scherer, and remarks by 
imself (xvili.) (Henninger: Heilbronn), Mr. 
Cornish gave a full account of tho journal and 
of its staff for that year. It was started at the 
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begliming of 1772 b/ Deinet of Frankfort, as an 
old paper with a new name, with Merck as editor, 
and a strong bat hastUy-orranged staff. The 
chief oontrlbntors, and many of their friends and 
foes, pass before ns like magio-lantem pictures in 
Goethe’s Pasqainade, "Has Jahrmarktsfest zu 
Plandersweilen,” Frankfort. Merck, strong 
in literatore and art, was editor; bat Herder. 
“ whose eagle flight betrayed the king of birds,’’ 
was looked npon as the choirmaster by oufaiders. 
^e sdiolarly Schlosser, whose he^ Herder 
pronoanced “the flattest outside and emptiest 
inside,’’ ^came editor when Merck resigned in 
Joly. Qoethe soon joined as an actire 
collaborator. “In the joamal,’’ writes Herder 
to Merck, “you are always Socrates-Addison; 
Ooethe, for the most port, is an orerbeoring young 
lord, with horridly scratching daws; and I. 
whenerer I interrene, am the Irish dean [dwift] 
with the whip.’’ Goethe was probably the real 
editor for the last three months of the year, after 
which, weary of the task, he seems to hare written 
only one review for twenty years. The Sevitto, 
prioe 4 guldens yearly, came out twice a week in 
4 pages small 8vo, with one full review and several 
shorter notices. Its range covered popular works 
in the higher admices (theology, law, medicine), 
the whole fleld of history, philosophy, and the flne 
arts and sciences. English books were to be 
noticed, the good for praise, and the bad as a 
wsuming for translators—also copper-plate 
engravings of importance. A new feature was the 
reviewing of the other German Beviews, which did 
not tend to commend the F.O.A. to its con¬ 
temporaries. It is not easy to distinguish the 
work of the various reviewers; the notices were, 
as a matter of fact, as often as not the joint work of 
several, the outcome of conferences, after which 
one of the numW, usually Goethe, was deputed 
to draft the review. Though wanting in know¬ 
ledge of the continuous history of any subject, 
he could tiAe up a point, a period, or the view 
of another, in a fresh, lively manner, full of 
intelligent interest and play of imagination; and 
he often introduced into the artides of others 
lighter touches of irony and badinage. In Goethe’s 
ejected works there appear thirty-six articles 
picked out by Eckermann at his request from the 
F.0.A., but of these some were certainly not 
written by Goethe. As he says, however, “ They 
give a complete idea of the then condition of our 
society and personality. There is observable an 
unfunded effort to burst through all limitations.’’ 
As an index to Goethe’s opinions at this, “ the time 
of minority which cannot be skipped over,’’ when he 
wt» so much under Herder’s influence, the evidence 
of Goethe’s work for the Snitui is not dear; but 
it was certainly, as Scherer says, “in matters 
of style his school of preparation for Wtrihtr." 
As samples of Goethe’s redews Mr. Oomish read 
translations of “The History of Consciousness,’’ 
“ Poems by a Polish Jew ’’ (so full of autobio¬ 
graphical interest that we wonder not to And it 
quoted in every life of Gtoethe), “Idylls by 
Uessner,’’ and “Haiuen’s life of Hlotz,’’ with 

g ortions of the “ History of Fraiilein von Stem- 
eim” and “Snlzer on the Fine Arts.” Incon- 
duslon, Mr. Oomish referred to the attitude of 
the reviewers towards orthodox theoiogy. As 
theologiisl reviewer Deinet had secured K. F. 
Bahidt, a rationalistic writer of inferior calibre, 
whose totemperate writings at once embroiled the 
journal with the Frankfort dergy, and caused it to 
be denounced from the pulpits. But the other 
reviewers had no sympathy with Bahrdt's crude 
rationalism; and though, after his dismissal, 
theological reviews were almost given up. Herder 
or Goethe (it is not certain which) soon took 
occasion to rebt^e him for his tone and to maintain 
the value, regarded as natural growths merdy, of 
scriptural ideas, such as that of the devil, which 
he would explain away. At the end of 1772 
Goethe and his friends retired from the staff, with 
a comic epilogue from Goethe; and Bahrdt, in the 
words of Herder, “ got it in his dutches.” 


•FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-OOLOURS. 

The present exhibition is distinctly misoel- 
laneona. The prindpal places are occupied by 
fine paintings, many of them of lar^ size, by 
the most notable members of the Institute, and 
there are few of the best known of the habitual 
exhibitors who have not sent some drawing 
which will uphold their credit; but there is 
little throughout the exhibition of any extra¬ 
ordinary worth, and there is a neat deal of 
work of a second rate, or even of a lower grade. 
Nor, except for a number of pretty small 
drawings, mostly by ladies, is there any such 
signs of new talent as have been before given 
by previous exhibitions of the Institute. In 
short, as a whole, the collection in Piccadilly, 
if not disappointing, has very few pleasant sur¬ 
prises in store for the visitor. Much, however, 
that he expects he will find. The president, 
for instance, is facile prineept in his special 
domain. It would be difficult to find anything 
so good of its kind among the works of past or 
present water-colourists as his “ Beppiua ’’ 
(323). It is only a “three-quarter” of a pretty 
girl charmingly dressed—a dress elaborate but 
neat and not over new; a face and figure sweet 
and fresh, a scheme of colour rich but quiet; 
and all painted with a combined force and 
delicacy which is only to be won horn water¬ 
colour by rare skill. As in figure-painting, so 
in landscape we have examples of the best work 
by the best men; in Mr. Thomas Cbllier’s g;rand 
breezy drawing of a heath in sunshine with 
moving sunlit clouds, called “ Catting Gorse ” 
(327) ; imd Mr. Hine’s “ Oorfe Castle, Dorset ” 
(472), with the castle on a hill among hills, with 
green slopes glowing in the evening sun, and 
softened with trembling mist and soft low 
drifting cloud. Of Mr. Collier there are but 
two examples; but Mr. Hine sends several 
smaller works, one at least of which, “ Holy- 
well, near Eastbourne ” (388)— a coast scene— 
is of more than ordinary beauty. Nor are other 
of the well-known landscape painters of the Insti¬ 
tute sla<^ in mving us of their best. Mr. Orrock 
sends two noble drawings—one of “Naworth, on 
the Border ” (627), and the other of “Hawlmok, 
on the Ure ” (629)—Isurge in design and bold in 
handling, with fine luminous skies. Mr. Wim- 
peris, with his breezy “ Ferry ” (315) and sunny 
“ Cornfield ” (697), does, perhaps, somewhat 
more than sustain his reputation, and Mr. 
Hargitt has some g;ood drawings; but no one of 
this group of landscape painters who follow the 
lead of Constable, Be Wint, and Cox, rather than 
of Turner or Copley Fielding, shows to g;reater 
advantage than kb. Weedon. His “Noon in 
the Hay field ” (143) is distinguished for 
brillianoy and purity, his “Bough Pasture” 
(563) is finer still, and that he might excel as 
much as a painter of the sea as of field and 
woodland is shown by the beautiful “ Stormy 
Twilight” (134). On the whole, there is, per¬ 
haps, no landscape painter who shows to such 
special advantage in this exhibition as Mr. 
Weedon, though neither Mr. Thomas CoUier 
nor Mr. Hine can be excelled in their own par¬ 
ticular and very different lines. Amongst the 
best of the larger of the drawings here must 
not be forgotten the “ Old Shoreham, Sussex ” 
(706), by Mr. J. Aumonier, nor the “ Mill at 
Clayton, Sussex” (766), by Mr. A F. Grace. 
Mr. Aumonier also deserves a special word for 
bis beautiful rendering of “Summer Moonlight” 
(445)— a drawing in which he has broken new 
ground. Mr. Frwk Dillon’s noble drawing of 
“The Colossal Pair, Thebes” (572), and Mr. 
Pulley love’s “ High Street, Oxford” (337), are 
both works woi^y of the Institute and of 
the painters. Fine also and welcome, as a sign 
of new strength to the Institute, is Mr. Bernard 
Evans’s powerful view of “ Knaresborough, 


Yorkshire, from the Bridge above Spittles 
Croft ” (195), which is finely drawn and com¬ 
posed, and full of skdlful execution, especially 
in the foreground. The merits of fresh obser¬ 
vation and invention can scarely be allowed 
to the larger drawings Of Mr. (&omas Pyne, 
like “ The Medina ” (21); but the true accom¬ 
plishment of this artist is well seen in other, of 
his drawings here, notably in two which hrag 
dose by, “The Valley of the Arun” (12) and 
“ The Black Babbit, near Arundel ” (23). Of a 
more modem school are several poetiosd draw¬ 
ings by Mr. Alfred East, which never ful to 
charm by their fresh tenderness of sentiment, 
but sometimes vex by their smeariness in execu¬ 
tion. His “Waking of the Day” (721), vrith 
its fine morning fading and tender lemon sky 
would be quite delightful but for this. Of the 
newer school is also Mr. Bobert Allan’s “A 
Breezy Day in Arran ” (128), full of sun and air, 
and pure, bright, and true in the colour of its 
blue water and pearly sands, which are admir- , 
ably contrasted with the ruddy-sided boat 
refiected in the limpid ripples. New in another 
way are the delicate drawings of Mr. Edwin 
Bale, who in his lut trip to Italy seems to have 
for the moment deserted the charms of Italian 
beauties for those of Italy hersdf. A view from 
Fiesole, called “ Italy ” (346), “ Olives at Bord- 
highera ” (425), and otWr delicate drawings, 
attest his tympathy with Italian air and Italian ' 
colour, and are touched with unusual refine¬ 
ment. Not in any way new, but as fresh and 
pleasant as if they were the fruits of a new 
artistic talent, instead of one which has 
delighted us for many years, are the grey 
liquid moving waters of Mr. Edwin Hayes. 
And the landscapes of Mr. Claude Hayes, Mr. 

C. E. Holloway, Mr. Ebrry Hine, Mr. F. 
Cotsman, Mr. Frank Walton, and a few others, I 
have special merits of their own, which are 
only passed over here from want of spaoe. 

Of living; illustrators of the humour of 
Charles Dickens there is, surely, none to 
compare with Mr. Charles Green. Humour may 
be beneath the dignity of fine art; but if we 
have a fine artist with a special gift of humorous 
illustration, what is to be done ? It is, at all 
events, well if nothing worse is done than 
“ Mr. Mantalini and the Brokers—’What’sthe 
dem’d total ? ’ ” (409) Human talent may be 
pardoned for so exercising it; human nature, 
pardoned or not, will delight in such work. Mr. 
Mantalini is heroic in his way in dressing gown 
and slippers, astride on a chair with his hand¬ 
some face and empty head completely unabashed 
at the situation which drives his wife into 
hysterics, and makes Kate Nickleby stand up 
by the mantlepieoe like a gentle tragedy queen. 

It is farce, doubtless, &it farce rais^ by 
sprightly fancy and refined humour to the levrt 
of comedy—or, at least, comedietta. It cannot 
be Sfud that Mr. H. B. Steer has been so 
snooessful in illustrating the other—the pathetic 
—side of Dickens. His “Little Paul and 
Florence Dombey” (822) is a comparative 
failure; but this very skilfiil painter is seen to 
advant^e in other drawing;s here, especially 
in his two fishermen taking thmr ease in their 
inn—“Brothers of the Bod and lane” (14), 
which, taken altogether, as a painting and a 
study of original ohuactw, is the host work of 
its kmd here. Mr. Frank Dadd, however, with 
his two old gentlemen exchanging confidences 
—“Between Ourselves” (119)—runs it hard; 
and the same artist has achievra an undoubted 
success with a more important composition, 
called “Cornered” (477), in which we see a 
“viUun,” who looks rather of the Jonathan 
Wild than the Dick Turpin kind, run to earth 
in a village inn, and there, duly tonnd, exposed 
to the jeers of the oounti^ folk—all of which 
are depicted with admirable variety and just 
expression. Hackneyed, though tolerable, after 
such drawings as these, seems tiie humour of Mr. 
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Dollman’s “ The Health of the Bride ” (464 ); 
at onoe hackneyed and intolerable, Hr. Naah’a 
“ Homing” (152). It is diffionlt to aay whether 
the same artirt’s ‘^Banshee ” (743) is meant in 
joke or earnest. 

Of the drawinm in which fignres enter there 
is not very much to say. Mr. E. J. Gregory’s 
g^reen nook on the riverside, called *' The Bonnd 
of Oars” (336), with a girl in a hammock 
surrounded by a leafy screen of willow and 
other trees, is dexterons to a degree, bat nothing 
else. Mr. Lawrence Balleid, who, like Mr. 
Robert Allan, belongs to the other society, 
has a pretty drawing (22) of a little andent 
Roman damsel taking her first lesson ” in 
playing the pipes, in which the scene is laid in 
a court of wmte marble daintily suggested. It 
is in all ways except devemess a contrast to 
Mr. Grierson’s down riving " Compulsory 
Education” to two dogs (68), which is the very 
reverse of “ aesthetic,” but dever nevertheless. 
Od the same wall, but ” skied,” is a vigorous 
au-d poetical pioturelfrom the “ Tempest ” (76), 
by Mr. Bobc^ Fowler, whose compositions ex- 
hiliited here last year and the year before gave 
signs of an imaginative power not yet com¬ 
pletely under control, but evident enough. 
This drawing shows a marked step in 
ailvanoe of ’’The Death of Socrates” of last 
year. The scheme of colour is bold, and the 
figures vig^ous and weU conceived. Prospero 
has an air imperial, Miranda gp:ace, and 
Caliban, *' the scrawled initial of the great 
word man,” is a monster far above the average. 
The artist has suggested rather than realised his 
conception, but it is the conception of an artist 
and a poet. On either side of the large land¬ 
scape below Mr. Fowler’s drawing—*‘A Moor¬ 
land Road” (74), a broad and efieotive, but 
somewhat smooth and monotonous, work by 
Mr. Joseph Knight—hangs one of Mr. Weather- 
bead’s mever and pleasant single fig^ures of 
fishermaidens; but there is nothing to be said 
about these or the drawings of Mr. Wetherbee, 
Mr. Staniland, and other well-known artists 
which has not been said a hundred times 
already. Nor does Mr. Walter Langley, though 
he has two large drawings here of the sorrows 
and anxieties of the lives of fisher folk, add 
anything to his well-won laurels. Bright, 
elegant, and fresh are Mr. Caffieri’s small 
figures of g^ls by the sea, and Miss Freeman’s 
“ Shop on the Quay,” is a strong and clever 
piece; but of all the many painters who 
choose their subjects from fi^er and cottage 
life there is none more pleasing than Mr. Hugh 
Carter, whose “Music hath Charms” (771) is 
thoroughly charming and naturaL Many other 
pretty and clever figure-drawings are here, by 
Mr. Lionel Smythe, Mr. Gk>toh, Mr. Hobden, 
and others; for some of the prettiest one has 
to search in comers. There is quite a little nest 
of them in the West Gallery, nearly all by the 
gentler sex, Miss Florence Hawker, Miss M. E. 
Kindon, k^s M. J. Sherbrook, among them; 
and in the East Gallery there is a still richer 
comer containing Miss Linnie Watts’s “ Lost ” 
(798), and Miss Eleanor E. Marly’s “ Two’s 
Company, Three’s None ” (797)—both dever and 
deUgbtful drawings, the position of which, 
surrounded as they are by better hung and 
inferior work, says little for the taste or judg¬ 
ment of the hangers. 

Cosmo MoHEnousB. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

ASBIVAL OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 8CITLPTUKE8 
FBOU THE GREAT TEMPLE OF BUBASTI8. 

The long-expected sculptures from the great 
Temple of Bubastis, granted to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund by the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, were, after innumerable and vexatious 
dehsys, emWked at Alexandria about a month 


ago on board the steamship MareotU, and 
safdy landed at Liverpool on Tuesday, Much 
13. 

The oonrignment consisted of some thirty- 
four huge oases, containing the upper halves of 
two archaic colossal statues, possibly of the 
date of the Andent Empire; a black granite 
seated statue of Bameses II. of heroic size, in 
two pieces; two colossal red granite portrait- 
heads of the same Pharaoh; two ^e red 
granite slabs from the Festival Hall* of 
Osorkon II. (XXIInd Dynasty), carved 
in low relief, one representing Osorkon IL and 
his wife. Queen Karoama; a huge capital, and 
part of the shaft of a red granite column of the 
dustered lotus order, bom the Hypostyle 
Hall of the Templet; an inscribed column with 
palm-capital, in five pieces, of polished red 
granite; two red granite Hathor-head capitals 
(one of enormous size, and quite perfect); tluree 
lar^ fragments of an exquisitely-carved 
shrine of Nekhthorheb (NectaneboL) of the 
XXXth Dynasty; a black granite dtting 
statue (headless), nearly life-size, of a soriM 
who lived daring the rdgn of Amenhotep III. 
(XVIIIth Dynasty); some more or less 
imperfect black granite statues of Ftek, 
Sekhet, and other personages, divine and 
human, including a beautiful white marble 
fragment of a youthful male figure, probably a 
Narcissus, of Gteek or Graeco-Boman work; 
and seven cases of very pleasing spedmens of 
basrelief sculptures of the Ptolemaic period, 
discovered last year by Mr. F. LI. Griffith in 
the ruins of a temple dedicated to Hathor by 
Ptolemy Soter, at Teraneh, the Terenuthis of 
antiquity. Last, and chief among this array 
of treasures, comes a colossal black granite 
statue (in four pieces, but nearly perfect) of 
the Hyksos King Apepi, one of two found by 
M. Naville last season. Of the head of this 
splendid specimen of one of the most obscure 
and interesting periods of Egyptian art it is 
not too much to say that lor intensity of 
expression, as well as for power and freedom of 
treatment, it is not inferior to the best 
^rtrait-scnlptures of the best periods of the 
Greek or Roman schools, as it is nndonbteffiy 
the finest known relic of the Hyksos 
period. 

M. Naville, meanwhile, is still at work in 
the ruins of the Great Temple which has 
rewarded his labours with such valuable 
results. Accompanied, as lost year, by the 
Bev. W. Macgregor, local hon. secretary lot 
Tamworth and special delegate of the Fund, 
and by Count d’Hulst, he returned to his task 
early m February for the purpose of completing 
the exploration, and literally leaving no stone 
untamed within its huge area. His last report, 
dated March 10, records the discovery of a 
colossal group of two statues, and the finding 
of two inscriptions: one the so-called 
“ standard ” name of Apepi, and the other 
that of no less important and tmexpected 
a personage than Khufu (Cheops), the builder. 
of the Great Pyramid. “Thus,” reratuks M. 
Naville, “the temple dates back to the lYth 
Dynasty.” M. Naville is about to wind up the 
season by at least partially excavating the 
Temple of Thoth at Bubastis—that temple 
described by Herodotus as the Temple of 
Hermes, at the end of the street of Hermes. 
The mound which represents this temple, and 
the long line of the drom‘'S, or “ street,” which 
connected it with the Ghreat Temple of Bast, 
are clearly traceable. 

Amelia B. Edwards, 

Hon. Sec., Egypt Exploration Fund. 


* See “ The Excavation of the Great Temple of 
Bubastis," by E. Naville: Ths Acaskht, April 14, 
1888. 

t Ibid. 


ART BALES IN EDINBURGH. 

Two unusually important oollectioiu of the 
work of two of the most able and sensitive of 
the Scottish landscape-painters have recently 
been on view in Edinburgh. That of works in 
oil by Mr. J. Lawton Wingate, B.S.A., was 
sold on Saturday last in Mr. Dowell’s auction- 
rooms, and realised — even in the present 
depressed condition of the northern picture- 
market—very fair prices indeed. The other, a 
collection of water-colours by Mr. W. M’Tag- 
gart, B.S.A., has been on view in the same place 
during the present week, and is to be brought 
to the hammer to-day (iteturday, March 23). 

Both of these painters are eminently 
dis^gnished by the vigour and freedom of 
their brush-work, and by their admirable power 
of seizing the last refinements of tons and 
quality; but neither is especially remarkable 
for power of composition, and Mr. Wingate, 
in _ particular, has seldom succeeded in 
building up a thoroughly satisfying work of 
large size and of complex component parts, 
Mr. Wingate is a landscapist pure and simple ; 
all his finest work has been produced in this 
direction, and all his most successful figures are 
the figures of the landscape-painter—figpires 
treated in severest subordination to their 
surroundings. It should, however, be added 
that he has shown himself, upon occasion, a 
refined and delicate painter of fiowers. Mr. 
M’Taggart, agaia, is somewhat more of a 
figure-painter. His figures—especially in his 
earlier work — have more independent 
importance than those of Mr. Wingate. He 
somet^es even condescends to tell a story 
piotorially, to interest ns in what his figures are 
doing. But always his main care—sdways in 
the work of his maturity—is the relations of 
the human figures, and of all other objects that 
he portrays, to the totality of nature, to the 
related whole of his subject. He is pre¬ 
eminent among Scottish landscapists as a 
pointer^ of sea, and here he may challenge 
comparison with even a man so accomplished 
as Hook. Indeed, there are certain Sottish 
critics—certain Scottish painters as well—who 
hold that these two artists have power enough 
and individuality enough to enable their works 
to teach some needed lessons to the most 
accomplished members of the present-day 
school of English landscape. The opinion may 
be a mere provincial prejudice of the “ wild 
Scots ” ; though we cannot but wish that the 
works of Mr. Wingate and of Mr. M’Taggart 
were made better known in London, and thus 
an opportunity afforded for bringing to the test 
the accuracy of the belief to which we have 
referred. 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOGY. 

The exhibitions to open next week include the 
Society of Lady Artists (professional), at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; and a collection of 
water-colour drawings of the Thames, by F. G. 
Coleridge, at the Fine Art Society’s, in New 
Bond Street. 


We may)also mention that Mr. H. J. Draper’s 
fresco of “ Spring,” painted on'the wall of the 
nurses’ refectory, Guy’s Uospitri, may be seen 
next week on any day between 1.30, and 4.30 
p.m, Tnis important work—which contains 
seventeen life-size figures—^was commissioned 
by the president and council of the Boyal 
Academy, in order that Mr. Draper might 
carry out on a large scale the design with 
which he won a students’ prize for a water¬ 
colour drawing in 1886. 


j^lWE understand that the exhibition of the 
late Mr. W. F. Donkin’s photographs of moun- 
^tain scenery—now on view in the Gainsboroagh 
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GsUery, New Bond Btieet—oannot be kept 
open b^ond the end of next week. Begsrded 
merely for its own sake, the collection ought to 
be seen by all who love the Alps, as well as by 
those who can appreciate the unrivalled skill 
shown in this long series of photographs from 
situations which might well be thought in* 
accessible to the camera. But to many the visit 
will bo clouded by the reflection that this is all 
now left to us of the blight and enthusiastic 
pcrsonslity so faithfully outlined in the “ in 
memoriam ” notice prefixed to the Catalogue. 

Amokq the attractions of the Paris Exhibi¬ 
tion will be a series of “ Oonoonrs et auditions 
de mnsiques pittoresques des provinces de la 
France et de I’e'ranger ” | and a collection of 
portraits of deceased architects. 

A ccRiotrs explanation has been given of the 
delay that has occurred in the execution by M. 
Metssonier of his sdlotted share in the decoration 
of the Pantheon. His picture should be the 
pendant to that of M. J.-P. Laurens, which 
has long been finished. Nearly all the rest are 
complete, but M. Meissonier's space is still 
b'ank. The delay is said to arise from the 
failure of M, Meissonier to submit a sketch 
that shall be in conformity with the general 
scheme of the decoration. At first he sent in 
several sketches, all fine, but the subjects were 
unsuitable. A few years passed and he again 
sent in a proposal ; this time the subject 
chosen was “ The Btistory of the Siege of Paris, 
1870-71,” one altogether inadmissible. Since 
then the matter has dropped ; and there seems 
to be every chance that the whole of the other 
pictures will be finished before M. Meissonier 
has started. 

If now and then of late years the etchings 
in L'Art have scarcely reached that standard 
which wo expect, there can be no such question 
about the e^ing published with the current 
number (March 15). M. Henner’s beautiful | 
<■ Naiade,” at the Luxemburg, has found most 
accomplished and sympathetic interpretation 
from the needle of M. Bug. Fomet. The figure 
is exquisitely drawn, the modelling tender and 
true, and the force of M. Heimer’s chiaroscuro 
completely preserved. In its literature also 
the number is a notable one. It contains one 
of those affectionate and yet not uncritical 
records of a deceased artist, by a friend, which 
are a specialty, and a charming one, of L'Art, 
the most human and generous of art periodicals. 
The artist is the late sculptor L4on Longepied, 
and the recorder M. Maurice Albert. The 
article is illustratedby the “Danton,” the Fisher¬ 
men with the head of Orpheus, two charming 
basreliefs of Spring and Summer from the 
Hotel de Viile, and the group of Immortality 
at the Luxembourg. M. £ug5ne Miintz com¬ 
mences in the same number a Study of the 
celebrated competition of cartoons between 
Michael Angelo and Lionardo da Tinci, 
illustrated by facsimiles of skephes by both 
artists. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Tbb first concert of the Philharmonic Society 
took place last Thursday week at St. James’s 
Hall. The performance of Grieg’s orchestral 
Suite, ‘‘Peer Gynt” (Op. 40), was remarkable 
for delicacy and charm. A composer is not, as 
a rule, the best interpreter of his works, but 
Herr Greig is a notable exception. He knows 
what he wants, he knows how to communicate 
his ideas and feelings to the players; and, with 
a fine orchestra like that of the Philharmonic, 


Grieg, who has so sternly refused encores for 
himself at tiie Popular Ooncerts, ought not to 
have repeated the “ Dance of the Imps.” 
Mdme. Grieg sang some of her husband’s most 
oharming songs in her usual graceful and 
unafibct^ manner. Fraulein GeUer played 
Schumaim’s Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, 
and after her successful “Schubert” recital 
it must be confessed that her rendering of 
this work was somewhat of a disappoint¬ 
ment, Her reading of the first movement 
was not sufficiently pensive and poetical, and 
some of the passages in the last movement 
were rendered in a slovenly manner. After¬ 
wards the lady gave, as solo, Schubert’s 
Impromptu in F minor (No, 4) with all possible 
neatness and finish, so that it will, per^ps, 
be charitable to set down the wrong notes 
in the Concerto to nervousness. The pro¬ 
gramme included Bennett’s “Parisina” Over¬ 
ture, Beethoven’s Symphony in B flat, and Dr. 
Mackenzie's Scotch Bhapsody (No. 2). Mr. F. 
H. Cowen not having returped from Austrrfia, 
Dr. Mackenzie kindly took his place as con¬ 
ductor. 

Mens. Ernest GKllet appeared last Saturday 
at the Crystal Palace, and played Raff’s Concerto 
for violoncello in D (Op. 193). Raff, as may ^ 
seen from the opus number, was a prolific com¬ 
poser, and his music is ^ways cleverly put 
together. In this Concerto he has given the 
solo performer a showy part, but the work is 
certainly lacking in originality. M. Gil let gave 
an excellent interpretation of his part. The pro¬ 
gramme included the Pastoral Symphony. Mr. 
E. Lloyd was the vocalist. The rand, under 
Mr. Manns’s direction, was at its best. 

Mdme. de Pachmaun played for the second 
time at the Popular Concerts on Monday 
evening. She gave three of Chopin’s “ Etudes ” 
—fugitive pieces, which are more suitable for a 
recital than for a classical concert. And, 
further, why does Mdme. Paohmann, who is an 
excellent pianist, select pieces in which her 
husband has proved himself unrivalled P She 
thus forces comparison. She played them 
extremely well; but, especially iu the difficult 
one in G sharp minor, the mechanism of the 
music was too prominent. The lady was 
encored, and added Henselt’s “ Si oiseau 

J '’dtai8.” She afterwards played, with Herr 
OB chim,Schumann’s Sonata for piano and violin 
in A minor, in which she was heard to great 
advantage. The performance of Mozart’s 
Quintet in G minor, by Messrs. Joachim, Eies, 
Straus, Gibson, and Piatti, was, in all respects, 
admirable. Herr Joachim’s solo was “II Trillo 
del Diavolo.” Mr. Santley, who was in ex¬ 
cellent voice, sang songs by Sullivan and 
Semon. 

A novelty was introduced at the Novello con¬ 
cert on Tuesday evening. This was Mr. Dudley 
Buck’s Oratorio ‘ ‘ The Light of Asia. ” The com¬ 
poser is an American, wh^o studied in Germany 
under Hauptmann and Richter. Returning to 
Che United States in 1862, he has since been 
actively engaged in writing, teaching, playing, 
and conducting. His “Scenes from the Golden 
Legend” gained a prize at Cincinnati in 1880. 

He has composed a great quantity of church 
music, also Sonatas and pieces for the pianO' 
forte. Arnold’s “light of Asia” may well 
tempt musicians, but it needs a genius of a 
high order to do justice to it. Mr. Dudley 
Buck possesses considerable talent, he has 
evidenUy sat at the feet of good masters; but, 
in spite of much that is clever, much that is 
attractive in his work, it is not a complete 
success. The composer, first of all, attempts 
the unwise experiment of mixing old and new. 

In the use of representative themes, and in the 
almost total avoidance of the repetition of 
words, we have what we may venture to term 


■yaaw i ago. One good feature of the oomposer’s 
wQzik is the store of ox^ody; at tiznefl it may 
be of the ordinary type, but now and again 
there is elegfsnce and charm, about it. Yet in 
his desire to be always tuneful, Mr. Buck does 
not obtain sufficient contrast. Then there is 
another weakness about the work; the interest 
does not grow, the best unfortunately does not 
come last. And now let us single out a few 
portions which appear to us the most deserving 
of praise. In the first part there is a pleasing 
semi-chorus for female voices; the b»ss solo, 
“The King addressing his Ministers,” is in¬ 
teresting, as is also “The Recognition,” a du“t 
for soprano and tenor. There are some very 
effective passages in the scenes of the Renuncia¬ 
tion. The chorus, “Softly the Indian Night,” 
Ims a good deal of character. The “ Tempta¬ 
tion” chorus contains some excellent writing; 
and the epilogue has many good points. Mr. 
Book knows how to write for the orchestra, 
though at times the scoring is heavy. Mdme. 
Nordica, Mr. B. Lloyd, and Mr. Andrew Black 
all made the most of their parts. The Novello 
choir sang remarkably well, and Dr. Mackei.zie 
conducted most carefully. The audience was 
neither very large nor very enthusiastic 
Herr Grieg and his wife gave a recital at St. 
James’s HaU on Wednesday afternoon. The 
composer’s Sonata in C minor (Op. 45) for piano¬ 
forte and violin is almost a noveliy. It 
heard for the first time at one of Mr. 
Dannreuthor’s musical evenings last soasun. 
The middle movement is charming, and there i-s 
some taking national music iu the finale; but 
the opening Allegro is sombre in character and 
less easy to grasp. The work was well giveu 
by the composer and M. Johannes Wolff. The 
delightful Norwegian dances (Op. 35) for four 
hands, were performed by Herr and Mdme. 
Giieg with all possible refinement and perfect 
ensemble. The lady plays as she sings—as if 
sho^ felt every note of the music. She gave 
besides some of her husband’s songs, and Herr 
Grieg added solos—a Berceuse, the Hiimoreske 
(No. 2), and the popular “Norwegian Bridal 
Procession.” There was a large audience, and 
the concert was a great success. 

J. S. Shbdlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


Messes. Novello have Just published Mr. 
Hermann Klein’s third series of Musical 
Notes, an annual critical record of important 
events. Mr. Klein has a sharp, yet not severe 
pen, and a pleasant style; so the record is 
not, as oco might ima^ne, by any means a 
dull one. The author, indeed, has so decked 
out his little book with critical and dcscriotive 
remarks that it is quite readable even by the 
general public. To the professional musician 
it will prove of immense service. No facts of 
importance are omitted ; and there is a most 
valuable index, arranged so as to enable one, 
at a glance, to find either the name of an artist 
or that of a work. 


the clever and characteristic “ Peer Gynt ” tone- 
pictures proved wonderfully effective. Of ) Wagnerian slips, which are Rafted on to the 
course the applause was immense; but Herr ) old solid polyphonic style in vogue some fifty 
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LITERATURE. 

History of the Corps of Royal Engineers. By 

Major-General Whitworth Porter, Bojal 

Hlngineere. In 2 toIb. (Longmans.) 

Br these two bulky rolnmes, forming the 
retnlt of literary labonr extending orer 
seyeral years, the military records of Great 
Britain bare been much enriched. In these 
days of knowledge and progress the scientidc 
branches of the national serrice necessarily 
stand in the ran of pnblio opinion; and the 
issue for the first time of a history of that 
corps which, though among the most ancient 
in foundation, is yet in point of warlike 
methods the most modem of all its contem¬ 
poraries will doubtless be hailed with satis¬ 
faction by all classes of the community. 

The scope of Gen. Porter’s clear, terse, 
and well-written work is of considerable 
extent. Commencing with the Norman Con- 
q^'iest, he rarries the reader through three 
chapters bristling with antiquarian details to 
the end of the serenteenth century. Thence¬ 
forward, by a series of succinct but graphic 
descriptions, strengthened by numerous ex¬ 
tracts from original MS3 , letters, and 
journals, he narrates the principal British 
engineering operations that oocnrred during 
the repeated European wars of the eighteenth 
century, arriving in 180 i at the great 
Peninsular campaigns of Welibgton. The 
sieges, defences, and other scientUlc deeds of 
war pervading that momentous struggle in 
Spain, which concluded in 1814, are brought 
before us with much accuracy; and this 
portion of the work, which is elucidated by 
several good plans, and constitutes a chronicle 
of many gallant exploits, is probably the 
most valnable in the whole history. Pro¬ 
ceeding to the American war of 1812-15, the 
expedition to Holland in 1814, and the battle 
of Waterloo in the ensuing year, the author 
then notices the various changes in the 
administration of the corps that took place 
during the long peace, and subsequently 
presents a very interesting account of the 
Crimeau struggle of 1854-5, in which he 
himself gained distinction. The remaining 
conflicts depicted by Gen. Porter, con¬ 
sisting of the Indian Mutiny and the com¬ 
paratively petty wars in China, Abyssinia, 
Ashanti, South Africa, Egypt, and the 
Soudan, involving much notice of living 
officers, are necessarily, from a historical 
point of view, of leas weight and importance. 
The chapters which follow are devoted to 
organisauon, oivil work, and biographical 
sketches. 

Having thus briefly surveyed the general 
structure of the work, it behoves us to deal 
more critically with a few points of a special 
nature. Gen. Porter states (p. 13) that in 


the year 1300 the term Ingeniator,” by 
which till then the King’s Engineers had 
usually been designated, gave place to that 
of “ Attillator,” basing his opinion as to 
the identity of the two appellations on the 
authority of Topham and Grose; and, with 
regard to the latter word, he goes on to say: 
“There can be no doubt that from it was 
derived the term * artillery.’ ” Shortly after¬ 
wards (p 14) he returns to the subject: “ Tn 
1332 we again find tbe title of ‘ Attillator’ 
appearing”; and he then proceeds to quote 
(from Kymer’s Foedera) the king's warrant 
for the employment of that functionary in the 
repair of the castles, commencing: 

“ Qoia datum est nobis intelligi quod in 
Domibus nostris pro officio Attiliatoris 
deputatis in diversis Castris nostris per defeotns 
hujusmodi in immensum deteriorantur,’’ Ac. 

But in this extract it will be seen that 
the word in question is spelt differently 
from Gen. Porter’s version, and it would 
be interesting to know which is the right 
expression of the two—“Attillator” or 
“Attillator.” That the term “Ingeniator,” 
however, had not fallen into disuse is shown 
by the author himself on the very next page; 
for, in allusion to tbe payment of the king’s 
turmy before Calais in 1346, he quotes the 
following entry from the Hodswortb MSS. in 
the Bodleian: 

“Cementarii, Carpentarii. Fabri, Ingeniaioree, 
Pavilonsrii, Minarii, Armatores, Gunnatores et 
AtUllarii 314 aliqni ad 12d., lOd., Gd. et 3d. 
^et diem.” 

Here, moreover, we for the first time meet 
the term “ Artillarii ” (or artillery), of 
which Gen. Porter asserts “Attillator,” or 
“ Attillator,” to be the precursor. But surely 
it is somewhat unlikely that in tbe space 
of fourteen, or indeed of any number of 
years, either of these two last-mentioned 
Latin words would have generated the first; 
nor, BO far as can be judg^ from the author’s 
own authorities, do the duties of the two 
offices in question seem to have been at all 
similar. Farther on (p. 18), in connexion 
with the siege of Harfleur in 1415, Gen 
Porter again refers to the “ Ingeniatores,” and 
says: “The name, in fact, had become all 
but obsolete; that of Attillator having, to a 
great extent, superseded it.” But how does 
^is tally with the above-quoted entry of 
1346; in which year, according to his own 
theory, the term “Attillator” must itself 
have been merged in that of “ Artillaiius ” ? 
Indeed, he adduces no evidence whatever to 
show that the title “Attillator,” or “Attilia- 
tor,” was in use later than 1332.* That the 
Latinity of the old chronicles has not formed 
one of Gen. Porter’s special studies is 
clearly shown by the extraordinary mistake 
he hu made (p. 69) in reference to the in¬ 
scription on the monument of Brigadier- 
Gen. Peter Durand in the King’s Chapel 
at Gibraltar, where he is described as 

* We venture to think that the two forms 
“attOlator” and “attillator” ore probably both 
mineodlngs. In Dr. Murray’s Iftw Bitglith Die- 
tiomury, “aitUlez” is quoted (1360) as meaning 
a maker of artillery or implements of war, and 
especially of bows; white “aitillonr" seems to 
have had the special meaning of engineer, offioer 
in charge of milltMy engines (1483). The cognate 
words in Frcndi, 8paniA and Italian all have art- 
for their first syllable, the derivation being from 
late Latin “ artlculare.”—En. Acatsmt. 


“Petrus Durand Armiger,” &o., which the 
author translates as “Peter Durand, KnightP 
In reference to the War of the Succession 
in Spain, it is stated (p. 63) that in 1704, on 
the surprise of the fortress by Prince George 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, “Gibraltar passed into 
the possession of Great Britain.” But this is 
erroneous, for it was simply reduced to 
the obediende of Charles III., to whom Prince 
George was then generalissimo, and it did not 
become British territory till the Peace of 
Ctrecht in 1713. In the account of the same 
war Cal. Peter Carles, who in 1705 was chief 
engineer to Lord Galway in Portugal, is repre- 
seuted as probably having been present daring 
that year (apparently as an amateur) at the 
siege of Barcelona by Prince George; but it 
is certain that Carles was never on that side 
of Spain at all. In 1716. not long after the 
conclusion of this war, the establishment of 
the King’s Eogineers was increased, the 
artillery being at the same time severed from 
their control and formed into an independent 
regiment, now^known as the Boyal Artillery; 
and this, says Gen. Porter, is the year in 
which “the ennneer branch of the army 
blossomed into a distinct corps, with grades and 
a prospect of steady and continuous advance¬ 
ment.’’ But to this opinion we can by no 
means assent, for ever since the Bestoration in 
1660 the King’s Engineers had formed “a 
distinct corps ” under their own chief, with 
clearly marked ranks and prospects; and the 
only radical change in their history that took 
place in 1716 was the separation (at their 
own instance) of the gunnery arm of the 
service from their immediate command and 
administration, though even to this day the 
general direction and disposition of the 
artillery in sieges and defences appertains to 
the Engineers. Hence the real birth-year of 
the corps is 1660; and in this respect it takes 
precedence of every regiment in the British 
army, except the Guards, who alone have an 
equity ancient origin. In regard to the deed s 
of the Engineers in the succeedmg wars of 
the eighteenth centuiw, the accounts of the 
ill-fat^ expedition to Cartagena in 1741, the 
two defences Of Minorca in 1756 and 1782, 
the attack cf Quebec in 1759, the great siege 
of Gibraltar in 1779-83, and the capture of 
Corsica in 1794, are all of much interest, and 
replete with original information. Similarly 
attractive are also the narratives of the 
Egyptian campaign of 1801, the operations in 
Sicily in 1806-8, the disastrous enterprises 
against Buenos Ayres and Montevideo in 
lt06-7, the ill-fated Walcheren expedition of 
1809, the darug attempt on Bergen-op-Zoom 
in 1814, and Lord Exmouth’s naval attack on 
Algiers in 1816, in all of which actions the 
officers of the corps (which in 1787 had for 
the first time been styled the Boyal Engineers) 
worthily sustained its reputation. 

Coming now to the more modern portion of 
the history, and to the author’s account of tbe 
operations during the Indian Mutiny in 1857, 
we cannot quite understand why a copious ac¬ 
count of the siege of Delhi, in which no single 
offioer or soldier of the Boyal Engineers took 
part, should have been inserted. It was not 
till 1860 that the East India Company’s 
Eogineers were amalgamated with the Boyals, 
and the whole credit of the Delhi opera¬ 
tions belongs to the former corps. The 
narrative of the China War of 1857-1860, 
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and of the ill-managed naval attack on the I 
Feiho Forts, is of some valae; bat, as I 
regards the more recent wars—all of a com¬ 
paratively minor nature — in which this 
country has been engaged, we think that, 
with advantage, the text might have been 
greatly conden^, or even reserved for a 
future work; for to describe with justice the 
domgs of persons still alive is a difficult, 
delicate, and even dangerous undertaking. 
The chapters on the organisation of the corps 
are very clear and comprehensive, though, 
perhaps, the laudatory allusions to the 
“Bdisons” and other living military in¬ 
ventors, who very rightly have utilised their 
posts under government to develop the uses 
of scientific instruments and processes, might 
have been dispensed with. When, however, 
we arrive at that considerable portion of the 
second volume, headed “Departmental andCivil 
Work,” there is, we think, ground for more 
decided comment; for when its contents are 
examined it will be found that, in reality, 
nearly the whole of the work described is 
altogether outside the regular sphere of the 
Koyal Engineers. These chapters embrace 
the subjects of the draign of the “ National 
Defences,” the Ordnance Survey, the North 
American Boundary Commission, the Palestine 
Surveys, Service in the Boyal Household, 
Work in the Colonial, Inma, Irish, and 
Foreign Offices, Civil Bailways and Tele¬ 
graphy, International Exhibitions, Convict 
Prisons, Ifetropolitan Police, and Archaeo¬ 
logical Explorations. But it should have 
b^n stated that all the appointments con¬ 
nected with these duties are of an excep¬ 
tional character, and that most of them are 
dissociated from work either of a military or 
of a strictly engineering nature. On the other 
hand, Oen. Porter m^es no mention of the 
chief departmental duties falling to the lot of 
nine-tenths of the officers of Engineers not 
employed in India or in the possession of 
special emoluments, which consist of tinker¬ 
ing and repairing barracks and other buildicgs 
occupied by the troops—and very subordinate 
and disagreeable duties they are, too, being 
such as are usually performed in civil life by 
persons known as derks of the works. 

The book ends with a series of short 
biographies of more or less eminent deceased 
members of the corps, an exception being 
made, however, in favour of Lord Napier of 
Uagdala; but, since the fame of that officer as 
an engineer bdongs exclusively to the Bengal 
regiment, we think his name should not have 
been thus introduced. For the same reason it 
would, probably, have been more appropriate 
to omit the names of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
Bennell, Sir John Cheape, Sir Henry Durand, 
Sir William Baker, Greathed, Ballaid, and Sir 
John Champain ; for as engineers their repu¬ 
tation appertains to the various Indian corps 
in whi<^ they served prior to the amalga¬ 
mation. As regards Lord Heathfield, the 
gallant defender of Gibraltar, it is very doubtful 
whether, strictly speaking, he can be claimed 
as a Boyal Engineer; while, perhaps, one or 
two other and more modem names might 
also have been judiciously left out. On the 
other hand, biographies of remarkable men 
like Sir Bernard De Gomme (who might 
almost be called the father of the corps), 
Michael Bichards (Queen Anne’s chief engi¬ 
neer), Sir Charles Felix Smith (of Peninsular 


renown). Sir William Gordon (of Crimean 
fame), Sir Henry James (head of the Ordnance 
Survey), and Sir Bobert LaSan (governor of 
Bermuda) are conspicuous by their absence. 

Akthub Pxbnbll. 


LttUr» of Thoma* Carlyl»,i 826-1836. Edited 
by Charles Eliot Norton. In 2 vole. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Prof. Nobiox has the best intentions, and 
one of the best oases, in the world; but it is 
evident that he runs a great risk of allowing 
his intentions to run away with his cose. 
His mission is to put the public right as to 
those facts in the life of Carlyle which Mr. 
Fronde has, owing to intellectual fanaticism 
or sheer ca^essness, stated inaccurately, and 
to the detriment of the dead friend whom he 
has proclaimed wli et orhi to be his master. 
Prof. Norton has already, to some extent, 
succeeded in that mission. By printing a 
number of the letters written by Carlyle to 
the friends of his ante-nuptial days, and by 
reprinting the Rminiteeneeo, he 1^ beyond 
a shadow of a doubt convicted Mr. Fronde of 
a number of blunders, which, taken coUeot- 
ively, are of a very serious character. A 
biographer who takes four inches off poor 
Jeffrey’s stature, represents Carlyle as having 
been married in church, and practically 
suppresses the fact that the now historic 
victim of dyspepsia and Doubt was perpetually 
making light of them to his relatives and faii„ 
of them to his college companions, is emphatic¬ 
ally “ suspect ” as regards his judgments on 
the more truly impor^t of Carlyle’s moral 
transactions. But, while Mr. Norton does 
well to give the Anglo-American public the 
anti-Fronde, he is—^if one may judge from his 
two latest volumes of letters—not going the 
right way about his task. He is either too 
voluminous or he is not voluminous enough. 
He should either have published a list of the 
inexcusable blunders Mr. Froude has com¬ 
mitted when making extracts from the corre¬ 
spondence that was placed in his hands, with 
indications of the distorting effects of these 
on the popular conception of Carlyle’s char¬ 
acter ; or he should have written a fresh 
biography, incorporating in it such letters as 
seemed worthy of publication, and as they 
were written, not as they have been printed 
by Mr. Froude. He has done neither. He 
has published a number of letters written by 
Carlyle, chiefly to his relatives, daring the 
decade between 1826 and 1836, which includes 
his married life in Edinburgh and Craigen- 
puttock and his start in London, with, as a 
rule, a footnote to the effect that this or that 
letter appears in a fragmentary, mutilated, or 
defaced condition in Mr. Fronde’s Lifo. Such 
a mode of dealing with the Carlyle letters 
almost compels the reader of Prof. Norton’s 
edition of ^em to compare it, line by line, 
with Mr. Fronde’s. This is too irksome a 
task to be performed even by the most devoted 
Carlylian. Then Prof. Norton has made 
another and more general mistake, so far as 
the popularity of his new volumes is con¬ 
cerned, by including far too many letters in 
them. Some he might have contented himself 
with giving extracts from. Not infrequently, 
too, one stumbles upon a letter which ne^ 
not have been printed at all, as it is merely 
a replica of a preceding one. 


Yet Prof. Norton has done a spemal service to 
the memory of Carlyle by removing, although 
in too elaborate a fashion, several blots left on 
it by the pernicious handiwork of Mr. Froude. 
Here are two illustrations of the value of the 
work he has done in this way, which are none 
the less notable that no special research is 
required to find them. Readers of Mr. 
Fronde’s lAft will remember, as one of their 
impressions from it, that Mrs. Carlyle regarded 
her removal from Edinburgh to her little 
Dumfriesshire estate of Craigenputtook as 
exile. “ To his wife,” Mr. Froude distinctly 
says, “ he did recognise that the experiment 
would be unwelcome.” The truth, as stated 
by himself in a letter to his father, is this 
(vol. i., p. 34) : 

“ Both Jane and I are very fond of the pro^t. 
and, if Alick dare venture going with ns, 1 Uiink 
the whole affair may be most heauti/uUy 
adjusted. Jack wo would set up as a doctor 
in Dumfries; the rest of us would farm and 
write, and labour each in his sphere; peaoeabl** 
and weU, and living almost in sight of^ oj. 
another, at least (allowing fleet horses) with!' 
half a day’s riding of each other.” 

In other words, both Carlyle and his wffe i 
looked upon Craigenputtook, not as a Siberu, ' 
but as a domestic paradise. Again, it will 
be remembered, even more vividly, how Mr. 
Froude represents— and represents ad naatoam 
—Carlyle, as being, on the authority of his 
mother, “ gey ill to live wi’.” As a matter 
of fact, wlmt old Mrs. Carlyle said of her son 
was, that he was “ gey ill to deal wi’.” Such I 
a correction is of the first importance. It 
amounts to this, that, at times,^ Carlyle was 
intractable, capricious, and, in his passion for 
perfection, impatient of or even unjust to his 
environment. But it is notorious that hot- 
tempered or whimsical persons, although they 
may be exceptionally ill to de^M with, are 
exceptionally agreeable to live with. 

Justice will best be done both to Carlyle ' 
and to Prof. Norton by disregarding Mr. 
Fronde’s inaocuraoies altogether, and reading 
the letters contained in these volumes without 
troubling oneself whether one has read them 
before, either in whole or in part Such a 
reading confirms the belief that the life of 
the Carlyles in Edinburgh, Craigenputtook, , 
and Cheyne Walk — at all events daring 
their earher years there—was by no means 
the purgatory of loneliness, dyspepsia, poverty, 
and discontent it is represented by Mr. Froude. 
The chief benefit that Prof. Norton has con¬ 
ferred upon the public by printing Carlyle’s 
letters in full consists in his enabling one to 
take the good with the evil of these days of 
straggle in Scotland, the sunshine with the 
shadow, the laughter with the “ billus- 
ness.” What is of even greater conse¬ 
quence, these letters exhibit the reality, the 
almost daily pinch, of that straggle, in 
a manner and to an extent that have 
nowhere before been exhibited. Carlyle is here 
shown, as he has never yet been shosm, 
acting both as the material and the moral 
mainstay of his family. His letters to his 
brother John are tedious; and they would be 
even more tedious than they are, if they did 
not demonstrate in a startling fashion, how, 
but for him, John would not only not have 
obtained, through Jeffrey, the post of travel¬ 
ling physician, which meant at least in¬ 
dependence, but would probably have become 
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a thiid-nte and thriftleaB man al letten. It 
was obvionsly Carlyle, too, that prerented his 
otiier brother Alexander (who failed as a 
farmer in Scotland, although he seems to have 
snooeeded in America) from sinking into the 
position of a labourer, if not, indeed, into 
absolute poverty. At the time Carlyle was 
doing this, he himself was within an easily 
measurable distance of want, and had nothing 
to faU back upon but his faith in his own 
powers, all of which he had accurately 
apprais^ by the time he had reached thirty* 
fire. 

These volumes are studded with Csrlylian 
oharaoterisations and gems et “the Annan* 
dale vernacular,'* but give nothing—except 
perhaps an account of a journey from London 
to Dumfriesshire by way of Liverpool—^tter 
than those which hiave already been published. 
I content myself witii quoting one or two 
sentences which have a biographical interest. 
It is surely to be regretted that Carlyle did 
not give effect to this half-resolution in regard 
to IMward Irving: 

“There are moments when I determine on 
sweeping in upon all Tongue-work and Martin* 
doms and accursed choking Oobwebberies, and 
snatching away my old best Friend to save him 
from Death and the Ghrave ” ! 

When rewriting the portion of Tk» French JRcvo- 
httioH which was destroyed while in Mill’s 
custody, he says: 

“ It is strangest thing I ever tried, that of re¬ 
writing my first Volume; one must vary his 
methods according to the task he has ; take 
it g^tly, take it fiercely; you cannot tickle 
trouts in the way you spear whales.” 

He writes to John of his birthplace: 

“ That village of Eoolefechan which I passed 
through once or twice, gave me the stiwgest 
unearwly feeling; very sad, very ngly, yet not 
without a grandeur, even a sac^ness, in the 
middle of such squalor.” 

Here is a sketch of Fonblanque of the 
Examiner ; 

“ A long thin fiail of a man with wintry 
zealous-looking eyes; lank, thin hair, wide 
small-ohinned mouth, baggy, wrinkly, care- 
aootistomed face; greatly the air of a Badical.” 
An old friend thus reappears— 

“ Wilson we expect to breakfast on Sunday; 
a thing made of starlight and burning brandy 
—Heaven and .” 

WnuAM Wallace. 


1 Biography of Bev. Simry Ward Beecher. 
By William C. Beecher and Bev. Samuel 
Seville, assisted by Mrs Henry Ward 
Beecher. (Sampson Low.) 

The first noticeable feature about the present 
work is that it is uncommonly heavy, as 
indeed a volume of 713 pages, royal 8vo, is 
likely to be. The study of folios may have 
BuitM our forefathers; but in our day we try 
to make reading a pleasure, and it is not fair 
for author and publisher to obstruct this 
laudable ambition with inconvenient tomes. 
The biography of this famous preacher should 
command a popular circulation, but how can 
a book be popular which weighs four pounds ? 
It does not deserve to be so. If the work 
had been produced in two handy volumes, 
which could be read without the aid of a 
table, its chances of success would have been 
greatly multiplied. 


When at length the mechanical difficulties 
are overcome, the work proves to be, on the 
whole, well designed and well executed. 
Ordinarily, the popular preacher is not an 
edifying spectacle, either in the pulpit or in a 
biography. He is lacking in “swett reason¬ 
ableness,” but not in vanity and self-asser¬ 
tion. There is an air of vulgarity, of clap-trap 
and sensationalism about him that draws 
attention to himself, but hardly ^nefits the 
cause he professes to have at heart. The 
popular preacher, like the actor, is always 
before the public; and his success depends to 
so great an extent upon applause that it 
is sdmost inevitable that he should pose 
for the sake of external effect. And, unlike 
the actor, he is not bound with any rigid¬ 
ness by the rules or the spirit of art. 
Unless he be remarkably strong and self- 
centred, and also something of a true 
humourist, an element of buffoonery enters 
into his performances. It is fair to Henry 
Ward lecher to say that be was of the 
best type of popular preachers. He secured 
his popularity without too great a descent. 
He was a humourist, and not a buffoon. To 
be sure he does not compare altogether to 
advantage with such other preachers of his 
own country as Henry Ware, jun., and the 
two Channings; but they were oast in a 
different and altogether finer mould. They 
had not, and never could have, his popularity. 
He had not their grace, and it can hardly 
hoped that he will have their abiding influ¬ 
ence. For the popular preacher belongs to 
the hour, and any service he is to render 
must be rendered there and then. A certain 
admixture of coarse strength seems to be 
necessary for popularity. In Theodore Parker 
—a famous contemporary of Beecher—some¬ 
thing of that coarse strength might, perhaps, be 
discovered. But in other ways the men were 
so singularly different that a brief comparison 
of them is worth making in order to bring 
into prominence some of the characteristics 
which were peculiar to Beecher. 

Theodore Parker had a single eye for 
the truth as he understood it, and dared 
everything for its sake; while Beecher, 
although unquestionably an honest man, and 
courageous or even fearless, was never wholly 
unconscious of the public eye, and was never 
careless of the world’s applause. The differ¬ 
ence between the character of Parker and the 
character of Beecher is nowhere more clearly 
shown than in the private rules for conduct 
which each of them made on entering upon 
their public ministry. These are Parker’s, 
which take the form of three questions, which 
he put to himself and answer^: 

“1. Oan you seek for what is eternally true and 
not be blinded by the opinions of any sect, or of 
the Christian Church; and oan you teU that 
truth you learn, even when it is unpopular and 
hated P 

** 2. Can you seek the eternal right, and not 
be blinded by the statutes and customs of men, 
eodesiastioal, political, and social; and can yon 
declare that eternal right you di^ver, apply¬ 
ing it to the actual life of man, individnsd and 
associated, though it bring yon into painful 
relations with men P 

“ 3. Can you represent in your life that truth 
of the intellect and that right of the conscience, 
and so not disgrace with your character what 
you preach wito your lips P ” 

To the first and seoond questions he answered 


“ I can,” and to the third “ I can try, and 
will.” Henry Ward Beecher’s “ plans and de¬ 
vices for pastoral labour,” which he noted in his 
journal a few weeks after receiving his first 
ministerial appointment (1837), are as fol¬ 
lows : 

“ 1. In different districts get men quietly to 
feel themedvee responsible for progress of tem¬ 
perance or Sunday-schools. 

“ 2. Quietly to visit from house to house and 
secure congregations. 

“ 3. Secure a large congregation. Let this be 
the yfrsf thing. For this—(1) Preach well nni- 
formy. (2) visit widely and produce a personal 
attachment; also wife do same. (3) Cet the 
yoTmg to love me. (4) See that the church 
have this presented as a definite thing, and set 
them to this work just as directly as 1 would to 
raising a fund, building, &o. 

“ 4. Little girls’ societies for benevolent pur¬ 
poses ” (p. 158). 

Parker’s aim was to be faithful, Beecher’s 
was to succeed; and the desire of each was 
fulfilled. Parker proved himself faithful 
“ onto death ”; and Beecher ranks with the 
most famous modern preachers. Yet, though 
we readily perceive that Beecher’s aim was 
not a grand one, there was nothing in it dis- 
creditible; and assuredly he never stooped to 
an ignoble deed in order to achieve his pur¬ 
pose. His success was won honestly. He 
fought for unpopular causes when he deemed 
them just, and often against heavy odds. If 
he was not of the stuff of which saints and 
martyrs are made, at any rate he was of the 
stuff of which honest men are made. His 
success was achieved not by deferring to 
others but by winning others to assent to his 
ideas. He was yet a young man when he 
accepted the important charge at Brooklyn, 
which he retain^ for the remainder of his 
life. At the outset he explained his position 
to his congregation clearly and boldly : 

“ My first sermon, I think, was directed to the 
source of all true religion—the Lord Jesus 
Christ and His power. In my second sermon- 
on the evening of the first Sunday—I reooUect 
that I lifted up the banner amd blew the trumpet 
in application of Christianity to intemperance, 
to slavery, and to all other great national sins. 
I said to those who were present: * If you come 
into this church and congregation I want you 
to understand distinctly that I will wear no 
fetters; that I will be bound by no precedent; 
that I will preach the Gospel as I apprehend it, 
whether men will hear or whether they will 
forbear, and that I will apply it without stint 
and sha^ly and strongly to the overthrow of 
every evil and to the upbuilding of all that is 
good ’ ” (p. 219). 

A still stronger man would have set to work 
and done these things, and not talked about 
doing them at all. Beecher’s self-conscious¬ 
ness never deserted him. But we may forgive 
him for his somewhat ostentatious blowing of 
trumpets, for the exercise was only the pre¬ 
lude to downright honest work in the direction 
he indicated. 

That this man—honest, personally attrac¬ 
tive, a fine orator, at the head of a leading 
religious society—could do much to mend the 
manners and morals of his fellow-creatures 
goes without saying. Such a position carries 
with it great power and great responsibility. 
Beecher was always keenly alive to whatever 
was passing in the world around him, and 
wherever a public abuse called for remedy he 
was ready to attack it. Good citizenship he 
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ranked, not without reason, among the Christian 
yirtues; 

“ It had always been Mr. Beecher’s belief that 
a Christian gentleman should be a good citizen, 
and that b^g a good citizen involved some 
responsibility in securing and enforcing 
rigbteons laws, in electing honest men, and 
defeating the corrupt and unworthy” (p. S71). 

Aceordiagly, madam politics formed the 
subject of many of his discourses. Be had 
more to say about the morality of tiw laws of 
the United States than about the morality of 
those which Moses propounded for the 
guidance of the children of Israel; and 
assuredly at one time the name of Abraham 
Linoola was mutii oftener oa his lips than the 
name of Ahab or Jeroboam. As everyone 
knows, he was a stieauoue abolitieiust, and 
the services he rendered in that oMse oaunet 
easily be over-estimated. At a later time he 
spoke with eqnal boldness about the judicial 
connption in New York, for he said— 

“ Bad laws and bad judges demotaliM aooiei^* 
and not tbe exposure of them. Belig^on was in 
no danger when our Master denounced the 
priesthood of tbe temple, among whom, as 
with judges, there were many devout and pure 
men. He expressed, as 1 do, the opinion of 
society outside of the profession. The exposure 
was a step toward reformation ” (p. 573). 

In like manner other political and social 
questions as they arose received his attention 
both inside and outside his church. He did 
not merely claim that a preacher was entitled, 
like other men, to share in the public move¬ 
ments of his city and country, but he insisted 
that as a preacher he ought in these matters 
to strenuously exert himself on behalf of what 
he considered right. 

Henry Ward Beecher will be remembered 
as a preacher, and not as a writer. He wrote 
much, but he was not in any measure a man 
of letters. Most of his pieces are fugitive; 
some at least would hardly have been printed 
if a less famous man had written them. His 
heart was in his ministerial work, especially 
in his preaching; for he does not appear to 
have hem an ideal pastor. His powers were 
not very varions, but he was too strong a man 
in his own place to need any exeeaaive eulogy. 
Admitting his limitations, we cannot fw 
to recoguGe and to admire the excellent service 
he rendered within them. He was a parson 
of this world, concerned with this world’s 
movements, and, at heart, more eager about 
fitting people for citizenship of the United 
States than for citizenship of the New Jeru¬ 
salem. Doubtless he thought that, unless 
men and women made the bMt of this world, 
they oonld never make tiie best of another. 
Whether we think his ideal was of the highest 
kind or not, it was good so far as it went; 
and, being tine to it and using in its service 
bis great gifts, he did mn(^ to leave the 
world better thm he found it. 

I need hardly say that t^ estimate of mbe 
does not aooord with that of the writers of the 
present biography. A “life” written by 
near relatives is not the place where we 
would look for a oritioal judgment, least of 
all when the subject is a man of strong and 
attractive personality like Henry Ward 
Beecher. But the book does give what we 
want most—a fair statement of facts and a 
record of Beecher’s own thoughts and 
opinions; and thns it helps ns in determining 


what manner of man he really was. We 
expect to find a little extravagance of praise, 
and are not disappointed; but no reasonable 
exception can be taken to the Way in which, 
as a whole, these biographen have accom¬ 
plished their task. 

Waitbb Lxwnr. 


The Wandering! of Oiiin, and other Poem. 

By W. B. Yeats. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 

&Co.) 

This is a remarkable first volume; not 
merely full of promise in the aggregate, but 
ooutaining a few poems of distinct achieve¬ 
ment, which deserve a more than ephemeral 
recognition. Every poet mast finally be 
judged by the quality of his verse; and Mr. 
Yeats’s is not the fashionable verse of the 
day—smooth, oultured, elegant, not without 
a certain intellectual oharm, bat wanting in 
spontaneous mnsio. A poem with the true 
breath of life in it is rhythmical with an 
incalculable and unexpected rhythm, follow¬ 
ing the natural ebb and fiow of the emotion. 
It is not too self-consoioas to dare some 
breach of the fashionable canon in its adven¬ 
turous sallies after fuller expression. Mr. 
Yeats’s verse is of this adventnrons kind, and 
is not without its wood-notes wild of origin¬ 
ality. The supercilious critio-of-all-work 
oonld, no doubt, in the natural exercise of his 
functions, easily quote from these poems lines 
and passages which, apart from their context, 
might be made to seem ridicolons. There 
are even real fiaws of execution—slovenly 
lines, awkward and uncouth oonstructions, 
exulmranoes which are not beauties, ooncen- 
trations of expressiou wbioh are crude and stiff 
rather than powerful. Bat in the main, Mr. 
Yeats has the true poet’s instinct for imagi¬ 
native diction and musical verse, musical both 
in rhythm and sound. Mmiy passages 
pleasantly haunt the ear and the imagination. 

There is a good deal of variety in this 
little volume—^narrative poems, short dra¬ 
matic sketches, meditative and fanciful lyrics, 
ballads, songs, and quatrains. “ The Wander¬ 
ings of Oisin,” which gives its title to the 
book, is a long narrative poem, founded on 
the old Irish tradition that the Eenian hero 
Oisin (the Ossian of Maopherson) was lured 
away by a fair enchantress to Tir-nan-oge, 
the Land of Youth; and that, having sojourned 
there for three hundred years, he longed for 
the old hnman life, and returned, to find the 
Fenians gone and the Christians in possessiou. 
His foot having acddentally touched mortal 
soil, the enohanted steed which had carried 
him hack vanished, old age fell upon him, 
and he became the nnwilliBg ditoiple of 
St. Patrick. Mr. Yeats make* him toll St. 
Patrick the story of his adventures in the 
three islands—of the Living, of Victories, and 
of Foi^etiulness; and the narrative is agree¬ 
ably vuied by good bits of dxamatio dialogue 
between the heathen and the saint. The 
poem is in three parts, each in a metro aj^ro- 
priate to the subject—the first in free ooto- 
lyllabios, tiie second in Eeattian deoasyllabio 
couplets, the third in quatrains of long-lined 
anapaestic and dactylic verse. The firet and 
third of these metres are managed with con¬ 
siderable mastery, especially the third, which 
is distinctly original in its musio. In the 
Keatsian verse Mr. Yeats is evidently much 


less at ease. There are good bite of kaagiaa- 
tive deseription in all three eectioBi, perttops 
the finest being that ef tbe enchant^ heroes 
lying asleep in the Itiand of Forgedulneas 
with great owls sidling about their prostrate 
bodies and nestling in th^r beards and hair. 
Here the long, sleepy gallop tA tite heavy 
footed anapests is most meot^. The whole 
poem is dTOnohed in yonthM fantasy, plea¬ 
sant and winning; and tiie roader Ih heme 
easily along from vision to vision. 

Mr. Yeats is seen at his best in his shorter 
pieces, which have that spontaneous singing 
quality so rare in our self-eonseioQs mr^oru 
verse. Here is the first stanza “ The 
Stolen Cfiiild,” a charming little poem which 
has already found adtninn in the ooUeotton of 
new Young TreUmd PaHaH published hat 
year: 

“ Where dips the rocky highloBd 
Of Slesrth Wood in the Idu, 

There lies a leafy island 
Where flsppiag herons wake 
The drowsy wato-rats: 

There we’ve hid our fairy vats, 

Full «t berries, 

And of reddest, stotou chenlsa. 
dome away, 0 hnman child! 

To the woods and waters wBd, 

With a fairy, hand In hand, 

For the world’s more full of Weeping than yon 
oou nadenhand.” 

This last heautifnl linefonnsltiierefraia of all 
the stanzas. Here also is a dainty little song 
from the fantastio pastoral, “ The IsiMd ef 
Statues,” wkieh ends the vtdame: 

" What do yon weave so fair and bright f 
The doak I weave of Sorrow. 

Oh, lovely to eee in sU men’s sight 
Shall be the doak of Sorrow, 

In all men’s sight. 

What do yon bnild with sails tor flight f 
A boat I build for Sorrow. 

Oh, swift on the teas aQ day and night 
SaQeth the rover Sorrow, 

All day and night. 

What do you weave with wool so white t 
The sandals these of Sorrow. 

Soundless shall be the footfall light, 

In each man’s ears, of Sorrow, 

Sadden and light.” 

The short group of Indian poems contains 
some of Mr. Yeats’s most f^dtous Work. 

“ Kanva on Qod ” and “ Eanva on HimseU ” 
an eaoh admirable in ita way; and the 
dramatic idyll “ Jealousy” has saught sodte- 
thing of the delioate spirit of the Sakuntala. 

Of the other dramatic sketches “ Mosada ” 
is the most ambitious. Ebremor, the Qn|ud 
Inquisitor, has oondemned Mosada, a Mocoish 
soioenss, to the stake. In an interview in 
her dungeon he discovers that she is the love 
of his youth; but she, having token poison, 
dies, like Qrotohen, delirious, dreaming of 
her lover but not recognisiDg him. There 
are some touches of true pathos in this scene. 
In “Time and the Witch Vivien” Vivien 
stakes her life against Time’s hour-glass. 
They play at dice and chess, she is bMten. 
and dies exclaiming: “ Chance hath a skill.’’ 
In “ The Seeker ” an aged knight comes at 
last into the presence of a phantom he has 
been all his life pursuing, and finds a bearded 
witch whose name is Infamy. In “ The 
Island of Statues,” a dramatic pastoral chiefly 
in rhymed verse, Naschina, an Arcadian 
maiden, rescues her lover and many other 
youths who had been transformed into 
statues by an enchantress. In all these 
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poems an idea underlies thefmtastio imagina¬ 
tion—more is meant than meets the ear. 
“The Seeker,” in particular, arrests the 
reader 'with the strange challenge of its 
symbolic meaning. 

Many passages in these dramatic sketches 
show that Mr. Yeats can write graceful and 
delicate blank verse; and in the short idyllic 
poem, “ Ephemera,” he also handles it very 
skUfnlly. Here a pair of lovers, in an autumn 
wood, discourse of passion and its inevitable 
waning. The man pleads for new adventure 
in love, the woman for constancy. The poem 
ends thus: 

“ Then he: ‘ Let us not mourn 
That we are tired, for other loves await us. 

^te on and love through unrepining hours. 
Before ns lies eternity; our sous 
hM love, and a oontinnal farewell.' 

He spoke once more and fondled on his lips 
That word of the soul's peace—' Eternity.’ 

Ihe little waves that walked in evening whiteness, 
OUmmerlng in her drooped ;eyes, saw her lips 
move 

And whisper,' The innumerable reeds 
I know the word they cry, “ Eternity 1 ” 

And sing from shore to shore, and every year 
They pine a'way and yellow and wear out, 

And ah, they Imow not, as they pine and cease, 
Hot they are the eternal—'Us the cry.’ ” 

There is bo immaturity in these lines. The 
sentiment finds its expression easily and per¬ 
fectly. Another meditative poem, one of the 
most perfectly beautiful of the many beautiful 
things in the book, is “ Miserrimus.’’ It tells 
how “the man whom sorrow named his 
friend ” sought for a sympathetic hearor of 
his “ piteous story,” and, finding none, 
breathed it into a shell, hoping to have com¬ 
fort from hearing it re-worded in the hollows 
of ^e shell’s het^. 

“ Then sang he softly nigh the pearly rim; 

But the sad dw^er by the seaways lone 
Changed all his words to insrtioidate moan 
Within her wildering whirls—forgetting him.” 

Here, as a final sample of the contents of the 
volume, is one of the aphoristic quatrains: 

“ The ghosts went by me with their lips apart 
From death’s late languor as these lines I read 
On Brahma’s gateway, ' They within have fed 
The soul upon the ashes of the heart.’ ” 

“ The Ballad of Moll Magee ” is too long to 
give entire, and would be mutilated by 
quotation. It deserves special mention as a 
successful descent from the doudlands of 
fantasy to the real world. It is a pathetic 
tale of an Irish woman turned out of house 
by her husband for overlaying her child, tdd 
ns by herself in perfectly simple language. 

T^t Hr. Yeats has a poetic gift which 
deserves recognition there can be no doubt: 
it remains to be leen what he will finally 
make of this gift. 

J. Todhuhtsk. 


Ommeretal Qtography. By Dr. Carl Zehden. 
Transkted from the Fifth Germni Edition 
by Findlay Muirhead. (Blackie.) 

Is taking up this book there are two things 
that cannot fail to strike the observer: the 
one, tiiat it should have to be irandated at 
all; ti^e other, that such a work, if it need to 
be undertaken, should be delayed until the 
fifth German e^tion has been issued. These 
facts in oombmation seem to betoken an 
almost wilfnl adherence to the ways of dark¬ 
ness on the part of the English geographical 


public. If we look at the facts more closely, 
the neglect appears even more incomprehen¬ 
sible. The first edition was published at 
Yienna in 1871, and last year there was not 
a copy of this work in the British Museum 
library. Thus some eighteen years have to 
elapse before the best work on commercial 
geography which has as yet appeared becomes 
known in the country which Dr. Zehden 
describes as “der erste Industrie-staat der 
Erdo.” For eighteen years our curious in¬ 
sularity has cut us oft from the use of a book 
which, on the continent, has been introduced 
not only into the schools and academies but 
into many a merchant’s office. Now, how¬ 
ever, that it has been translated, it remains 
to be seen what use will be made of it in this 
country. Of one thing I am fully certain: 
that it will be of inestimable value to any 
genuine student of commercial geography. 
This is even truer of the book in the form in 
which Mr. Muirhead has set it before us than 
of the German edition; for, in addition 
to two admirable indexes, the translator 
has supplied some most useful information 
about the railway guides of the various 
countries, and a map infinitely superior to 
that in his original. | 

As to the work itself, there is little to be 
said which does not readily fall into the form 
of eulogy. In isolated oases, it is true, we 
might be tempted to quarrel with some of 
Dr. Zehden’s statements; as, for instance, 
when on page 220 we read: “The chief 
Prussian minerals are coal and iron, which 
are found in a quantity and quality surpassed 
in no other European country except England”; 
while on page 328, “France,” it is said, 

“ produces more iron than any other European 
country except Great Britain.” As the 
statistics are given with great accuracy, the 
r^er is able to correct the statements for 
himself, undesirable though it is that such a 
correction should have to be made. The 
apparent confusion between “ Great Britain ” 
and “ England ” must be attributed, not to 
Dr. Zehden, but to his translator, as the 
original has the word “England” in both 
cases. The primary purpose of the book, 
however, is but little affected by such a 
mistake, since the student will learn in anj 
case where iron is found, and where it is 
found in great quantities. But this is not 
the case when, as in some few instances, 
statements are made which show that the 
book is not always up to date. 

The method adopted by the author is at 
once simple and satisfactory. After a short 
description, too short in most oases, of the 
constitution of the country and its physioal 
conditions, he proceeds to discuss the trade 
position under the three main headings of 
natural productions, manufactures, and trade 
and commerce. Natural prodnctions are 
treated of in three sections—food stuffs, 
textile raw materials, minerals—a division 
maintained in the part relating to manufac- 
faotures; while under the heading of trade 
and commerce the means of communication 
and the commercial importance of the cities 
are described, and then attention is directed 
to the relative extent of the domestic and 
foreign trades. Further, there are two 
matters of great importance touched upon in 
such a manner as to indicate both to student 
and teacher lines of investigation which either 


can pursue in greater detail at his will. Dr. 
Zehden is very particular in giving the 
various densities of population, not o^y in 
the case of separate countries, but even for the 
districts into which those countries are 
divided; and thus the connexion is clearly 
shown between the respective industries and 
the populations they serve to maintain. 
This is of great service; and no less 
useful are those parts which show how 
improvements in communication and locomo¬ 
tion, while sometimes the consequence, are no 
less frequently the cause, of the industrial 
development of particular localities or, in some 
instances, of pa^culor countries. To take an 
example ready to hand, the foreign trade of 
Austna has developed very rapidly since the 
opening of the Suez Caned. 

I have send so much in praise of this work, 
and of the method on which it is constructed, 
that I think I can, without any injustice, add 
a few words as to what I conceive to 1^ its 
chief shortcomings. In tire first place, then, 

I think that a littie more attention might well 
be given to the descriptive accounts of the 
constitutions, and, I would add, the commercial 
customs of the several countiies. It would 
also not be amiss to include in such aii 
account some few lines relating to the various 
systems of taxation. Again, it would be an 
advantage if a brief statistical abstract were 
given in a systematic form of the nature 
of the exports and imports. For this purpose 
an average based on the statistics of three 
years should be used. Lastly, the informa¬ 
tion with reference to the railways would be 
rendered much more valnable were it put in 
some such form as that adopted by Dr. 
Zehden when describing the mountain or river 
systems. 

These then are the suggestions I would 
make to any editor of a future English edition, 
and that such will be needed ought not to be 
a matter of doubt; for few who are acquainted 
with Dr. Zehden’s Commereial Geography 
will, I fancy, hesitate to support me in the 
statement that there are not many books of a 
similar size which contain so much valuable 
practical information. 

E. C. E. GoxKxn, 
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SehioarH, By D. Ohristie Murray. In 2 vols. 
(Macmillan.) 

The Country Couiin. By Frances H. Feard. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Dead Iman, ^o. By Andrew Lang and 
Paul Sylvester. (Sonnensohein.) 

The Marl-Pit Myttery. By Georges Ohnet. 
(Vizetelly.) 

The Young Seigneur. By Wilfrid Ohfiteau- 
cloir. (Montreal: Drysdale.) 

Kieeet of Fate. By Edward Heron-Alien. 

(New York: Belford Clarke & Co.) 

7» Auetralian Wilde: Colonial Tales. Edited 
by P. Mennell. (Hutchinson.) 

Ulli. From the German of Emma Biller. 
By Miss Boat. (Triibner.) 

“Schwartz” is the first of the four tales 
which Mr. Christie Murray has collected in 
these two volumes. The others—“Young 
Mr. Barter’s Kepentanoe,” “ Bulldog and 
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BatteTfiy,” and “Jnlia and her Romeo”— 
are longer; but presumably the author con« 
sidered “ Schirartz ” to bo the best—a view 
in which the present writer cannot concur. 
There is a delightful promise of something 
very “ creepy ” indeed in the opening pages; 
but ere long the visionary man, with the axe 
that is always impending but never falls, 
disappears, much to the chagrin of most 
readers probably, and returns no more. His 
place is taken by an amiable mongrel-terrier 
named Schwartz ; and the remainder of the 
tale deals with this very sensitive dog’s amour 
with a certain white-haired, black-eyed Lil, 
into which account is dove-tidied a somewhat 
prolix narrative of a Walloon ceremonial pro¬ 
cession. Love is as much of a ‘‘cruel 
enigma” to Schwartz’s as to the hero of 
H. Bourget’s well-known book; and, ulti¬ 
mately, IwWeen jealousy and de^air, be lays 
himself on the railway line, and is duly made 
oblivions of his misery by the wheels of the 
engine. It is a readable tale, and, no doubt, 
is not wholly flotiUons; indeed, its sole 
genuine interest is its seeming veracity. 
For the reason suggested, it is probably the 
author’s ewe-lamb among his short stories, 
and hence its present prominence. As a 
matter of fact, however, much the best of the 
four tales are the two longest—‘‘ Young Mr. 
Barter’s Repentance” and ‘‘/ulia and her 
Romeo.” The former is an excellent story, 
told in Mr. Murray’s best manner—^that which 
affiliates him so unmistakeably to Dickens. 
The spider and the fly play their separate 
parts in interestmg fashion; and, though both 
come to grief, the spider decidedly gets the 
worst of it, though master fly is left in dire 
trepidation against the day when his accom¬ 
plice and foe shall be released from durance 
vile. There is a more original turn in the 
” Chronicle of Castle Barfleld,” as the other 
long story is sub-titled. The old ruse of 
which Shakspere made such a tragic byway 
of love is brought to bear upon the village 
heroine, whose circumstances justify the 
application of ‘‘ Juliet ” to her and of 
‘‘ !l^meo ” to her lover. A Mrs. Jenny visits 
a local wizard, and obtains a potion, which 
that individual procures from so unromantio 
a source as the chemist of the nearest town; 
and therewith she brings the tragi-comedy, in 
which she is the go^ fairy, to a happy 
close. “Bnll-dog and Butterfly” is in the 
manner of Mr. Hardy, with, perhaps, a 
greater variety and picturesqueness of epiriiet 
and a more marked concision in narrative. 
Altogether, these two volumes afford as 
pleasant fiction as one could desire, and their 
contents gain rather than lose from the fact 
that they consist of four short tales instead of 
one overlong novel. Every nail in the coffin 
of the three-volume novel is welcome; but 
the more nails we have of the kind just 
bartered by Mr. Christie Murray, the better 
for both authors and readers. *‘ When the 
liquor’s out, why dink the cannikin”—a 
question asked by Mr. Murray apropot of his 
“ Julia and her Romeo ”—should he a motto 
for novelists. At present, alas, the litter of 
cannikins is so great that the overpowering 
clinking of empty vessels is to be het^ on aU 
sides! 

In Xh» Country Ooutin Mrs. Beard has 
maintained a creditable level of interest. The 
book is well-written and the characterisation 


is good; but when that has been said—and it is 
no slight praise at a time when there is in these 
respects comparatively little rivsdry of worth 
—there is not much else to add. The writer’s 
skill is most evident in the second volume, 
where Joan and her husband first drift apart; 
and thenceforth the interest grows steadily 
and the conclusion is at once natural and 
pleasant. But with all its good qualities— 
and the novel is certainly equd if not superior 
to any of its predecessors from the same pen 
—it is much too long. The day has gone past 
for the family chronicle, and childhood-to- 
old-sge style of novel. If Th« Country Coutin 
had been concentrated to one-third of its 
present dimensions, it would have lost nothing 
material and would have gained immensely 
in verisimilitude and general effect. Both 
Joan and Lancaster could stand the test of the 
Bembrandtesque method, whereby a strong 
and continuous light is thrown upon the 
central personages of an episodical romance; 
as it is, they are sometimes mere author’s- 
puppets, sometimes deceptive phantasms, only 
occasionally real human beings. At the same 
time it is only fair to add that some of the 
episodes, more or less directly related to the 
main theme, are vividly touched, particularly 
that of Basil Gray and the woman whose love 
promised redemption even for such a weak 
featherbrain as the man who married her in 
pique. 

The most suggestive and not the least 
interesting portion of the volume of transla¬ 
tions by Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Paul 
Sylvester is the preface. It is a timely and 
exigent plea for the short story, and should 
be read by every romanoist and student of 
fiction. Certainly much more might have 
been said upon the theme; and the present 
writer for one cannot agree with Mr. Lang in 
his assertion that the French can use motives 
and situations ‘‘which the British author 
must avoid ”—^that is to say, it is the 
‘‘must” he finds a stumbling-block. Far 
too much is made by many critics of the 
supposed aversion of the rea^g public from 
short stories; of late years, the contrary would 
seem to me to be the case. Sheridan Le 
Fann’s In a Oku* Darkly, Mr. O'Brien’s Th» 
Diamond L»n», and other Tale*, R. L. 
Stevenson’s Merry Men —to mention but three 
instances of collections of tales which have 
had a marked and, apparently, no transitory 
success—are among the books of short stories 
which go to refute Mr. Lang’s surmise that 
no ” collection of eonte* has really prospered 
among English-speaking people except the 
stories of Foe.” It is much easier to carp at 
the title given by Mr. Lang to his translation 
of Gautier’s La Morte Amoureuee than to 
suggest an appropriate alternative; and after 
all, the English title, if it lack the poetry of 
the original, is genuinely indicative. As a 
matter of fact, the tale is even more untrans¬ 
latable than the name. It is one of those 
felidtons fantasies that belong absolute^ to 
the langnage in which they are bom. very 
little of Gautier’s imaginative work can bear 
transplantation, and it is doubtful if the effort 
be desirable. It is, of course, the vogue to 
speak of all translations as inferior to the 
originals, but there are certainly instances 
whtre the formersurpass the latter; and, among 
French authors, Balzac, for example, may per¬ 
chance read as well in English as in French. 
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But snch writers as Flaubert and Gautier are 
not of them—and with these it is wisest not 
to interfere. If one cannot read Balxao or 
Georges Sand in the originals then by all 
means one should turn to good translarions, 
which, for the nujority of readers, will serve 
the sole end in view; but in such instances 
as Madame Bovary or Mademoieelle de Maupin 
there is nothing but harm to be gained 
from foreign renderings. To know either 
of the two last-named classics solely in their 
English dress is not to know them at all, 
and to be quite ignorant of the idiosyncratio 
charm of the authors. But if La Morte 
Amoureuee must appear in foreign gnise, it is 
quite certain that no more ^xterous and 
sympathetic translator than Mr. Idmg oonld 
Imve undertaken the somewhat thankless 
task. It would be affectation to say that his 
rendering conveys in full the subtle charm of 
the original: it would be worse affectation to 
deny that he has nearly achieved tiie impos¬ 
sible. 8o excellent, indeed, is his version, 
that the present writer, paradoxically enough, 
wishes that the translator bad given us 
renderings of some of the other “ Nonvelles” 
of Gautier, ‘‘ La Chaine d’Or,” or ” Le ]^i 
Candaule,” for instance, or, still better, ‘‘ Le 
Kid de Rosrignols,” or ‘‘ Tine Nuit de Gldo- 
patre.” Of course Mr. Lang is too genuine an 
artist to attempt absolute exactitude. As an 
example of true literary translation a single 
short sentence may be quoted: 

‘‘At night I struggled against sleep, holding 
mine eyelids open, standing erert against | 
walls; but mine eyes were filled witii the sand ' 
of sleep, and the wave carried me even where 
it would^ down to the siren shores ”— 

which may be compared, and perhaps gain 
by comparison, with Gautier’s 

“ mais le sable de rassoupissement me ronlait 
bientdt dans lee yen^ et, voyant qne tonte lutte 
6tait inutile, je laissais tomber les bras de 
d4oonragement et de lassitude, et le oonrant me 
rentralnait vers les rives perfides.” 

As for the other stories in the volume, there 
is nothing particular to be said. They are 
not representative in any sense, but are ex¬ 
cellent reading — a saving merit indeed. 
‘‘The Capture of the Redoubt” and ‘‘The 
Etruscan Yase ” are from M6rimee; ‘‘ A Con- ' 
version ” is a rendering after ‘‘ Th. Bentzon ”; i 
” These Lots to be Sold” is a translation of 
a bright story by Edmond About; and ‘‘ The 
Doctor’s Story” is the name given to the 
version of Balzac’s well-known ‘‘ La Grande 
Bretdoho.” ‘‘The Taper” is not French at i 
all, and Count Tolstoi seenu out of place in | 
the company of Tbeophile Gautier and 
Edmond About. i 

M. Georges Ohnet is not the most enthral¬ 
ling of novelists even when he describes the 
adventures of Prince Serge Panine or the 
Comtesse Sarah, and he can be very dull 
indeed. The Marl-Bit Myetery certainly 
does not deserve to be ranked with the three 
early novels which brought their author into 
such immense repute; but it is more interest¬ 
ing than its immediate predecessors, Volonti 
and Boir et Ro*e. The mystery is not of a 
very remote kind; and the story, which is 
exc^ingly prolix, is quite suitaUe to give 
away, unr^, to the young person. 

The Young Seigneur is an ambitious book, 
for the author’s aim is nothing less than “ to 
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map ont a fatnre for the Canadian nation, 
wbioh haa bitherto been drifting irithout any 
plan.” At the same time, it ia not a politiou 
irork—^foi wbioh the muse of fiction be 
thanked. Aa for Ur. 'Wilfrid Cbiteanclair’a 
qnalification for hia task there can be little 
doubt. He ia obviously an ardent patriot, 
and a oarefnl and discriminating observer. 
His romance is, not less obviously, the pro¬ 
duction of a man of wide culture, refined 
taste, and exceptional literary faculty; and as 
a picture of the most vital and characteristic 
aspects of Frenoh-Canadian life it is without 
rival. While everyone interested in Canada 
should read Th» Young Seigntwr, it deserves 
attention on its own merits as a romance. 

Despite its unattractive title, and notwith¬ 
standing several slips both in style and good 
taste, Mr. E. Heron-Alien’s Kxmm of FaU is 
a volume of considerable promise. It con¬ 
sists of three tales, of which the first and 
most suggestive is ” The Suicide of Sylvester 
Gray.” Each is somewhat morbid in tone, 
and in aU three there is a crudeness which 
makes their extremely pessimistic atmosphere 
seem a little artificial, but none is without 
the qualities necessary for fiction of the kind 
to wbioh they belong. They^afiord a curious 
commentary upon Mr. Lang’s remarks, 
already aUaded to, as to the inevitable 
distinction between the French and Eng¬ 
lish methods of work and choice of sub¬ 
jects; though Mr. Heron-Allen is more 
obviously a disciple of Mr. Edgar Saltus 
than of Guy de Maupassant or M. Paul 
Bonrget, “ Gyp ” or Thho Critt. The 
fundamental idea of Sylvester Gray is a fine 
one—^that of the spiritual nemesis of sin; but 
there is something repellent, almost bmttd, in 
the fictitious motive of the story. If Mr. 
Heron-Alien will prune his style of Gallicisms, 
avoid a superfluity of catch-phrases and New 
York cant, and give his literary faculty 
honest plsy, he will doubtless achieve good 
and even distinguished work. 

Australian literatare will soon require a 
chronicler. Every month one or two new books 
appear by more or less eminent writers, who 
are either Australians or have spent many 
years in the island-continent. Our Australian 
fiction—and none better has since been written, 
by the way—need to come from the pens of 
authors who had never seen Australia, notably 
the authors of Oooffrty Hamlyn and it’s Nevtr 
too Lot* to Mend ; but with Mr. Marcus 
Clarke, Mr. B. L. Farjeon, Mrs. Oampbell- 
Fraed, Mr. Edward Jenkins, Mr. Marriott 
Wilson, and Mr. C. Haddon Chambers, and 
one or two others, a native school may be said 
to have come into existence The collection 
of tales which Mr. Philip Mennell has edited 
comprises nine stories—as goodashillingsworth 
as could be found on Messrs. Smith & Sons’ 
railway bookstalls. The most dramatic is Mr. 
Marriott Wilson’s “Hand of God,” though 
Mr. Faijeon’s long tale presses it close in this 
respect. Not the least exciting is the only 
one whioh has nothing to do with Australia, 
Mr. Chambers’s ’'Underground Tragedy,” the 
story of a mysterious murder on the Metro¬ 
politan Kailway In literary quality “ Mon¬ 
sieur Caloche” by “Tasma” (Mdme. Cou- 
vreur) is, perhaps, the best of the nine tales— 
though the Diokensonian conclusion is, as they 
say OTOtsea, rather too large an order. 


XJllxt the Sto^ of a Neglected Girl, is 
estimable in sentiment, and no doubt, be 
appreciated by young and very unsophisti¬ 
cated damsels. Wiluak Shabf. 


OLD TESTAMENT AND HEBREW 
LITERATURE. 

Biblical Commentary on the Ptalme. By 
Fianz Delitzsoh. Ihunslated by Bev. David 
Eaton. 'VoL ii. (Hodder & Stoughton.) We 
must make up for the brevity of our notice of 
this book by the warmth of our recommenda¬ 
tion. . The translator has been faithful to the 
ideas as well as to the language of the original. 
Only here and there (as at & 11) an amend¬ 
ment would be desirable. The simplementary 
Corrigenda have been incorporated in the text, 
so that the English reader has probably the 
best existing oommentary on the Psalms in a 
perfectly reliable form. This volume carries 
ns to the end of the third book—».e., to the end 
of Ps. Ixxxix. 

Le ProphHe Joil. Introdnotion Critique, 
Traduction et Commentaire, aveo un Index 
BiUiogr^hique. Publid d’aprds les notes de 
Eugdne Le mvoureux. (Paris: Fischbaoher.) 
The interest of Le Savourenx to a student of 
religious progress is great. M. Astid has traced 
in pages full of light and sympathy the passage 
of an earnest mmd from the pietism of the 
Rdveil to the free and manly religion of a 
critical searcher of the Scriptures. A volume 
of essays on preliminary Old Testament sub¬ 
jects hM already proved Le Savonrenx’s zeal 
for these studies; and now this exegetical 
work on Joel, with print, paper, and margin to 
delight the eyes, furnishes another worthy! 
monument of a simple pastor’s zeal for learn¬ 
ing. What is the precise value of the book to 
non-French students P That is dearly the 
question to ask. We have books of much the 
same class in English, and there is nothing to 
mark ont the present volume as superior. It 
will save trouble to those who have but limited 
time; and M. Baumgartner, a Geneva pro¬ 
fessor, has supplemented the work with a list 
of all publications on Joel of any importance 
whioh have appeared sinoe 1800. The theo¬ 
logical colour of the oommentary is liberal; 
notes on revdation and on sacrifice have 
specudly struck us. 

Aboda Zara. Der Misohnatraktat “ Qotzen- 
dienst” hrsgeg. u. erklart. Yon Prof. D. 
Hermann L. Straok. (Berlin: Beuter.) Dr. 
Strack, author of many works on Bibliod and 
later Hebrew, has followed up his edition of 
the Mishna-tieatise on the Day of Atonement 
by a similar one of that on '* Idolatry.” (For 
this rendering of the title, c/. Isa. xliii. 12, 
Dent, xxxii. 16.) The text 1^ been critically 
corrected, and the notes and glossary will be 
useful even to advanced students. We can but 
wish the continuation of this excellent series, 
the cheapness of whioh is a marvel. 

De zeventig jaartoeken van Daniel (Hoofd. ix. 
24-27). Exegetisch-chronologische Stndie. 
Door J. W. Van Lennep. CUtrecht.) Too 
long has this excellent doctoral dissertation 
waited for a notice. It is a very complete 
commentary on this ” puzzled passage ” (to use 
a phrase of Eennioott’s), followed by a dis¬ 
cussion of the “seventy weeks.” The author 
gives up the requirement of historical precision 
in reckoning the weeks, especially the period 
of sixty-two weeks. Strictly speaking, between 
Cyrus (636) and Antiochus Epiph^es (170) 
there were but 366 years, instead of 434; the 
number 62 must therefore be explained 
as that which remains after deducting 
7+1 weeks from the eymbolical 70 weeks. The 
book well deserves attention. To criticise it 
would require unlimited spaoe; but thus much 


may safely be said—that it is an accurate 
repertory of the conflicting views through 
which the author haa worked bis way to a 
satisfactory personal result. The “freest 
church” and almost the youngest university 
in Europe have no occasion to be ashamed of 
tins rismg theologian. 

ElemenU of Hebrew Syntax ^ an Inductive 
Method. By William Bainey Harper. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The want of 
text-books of Hebrew Syntax will bo 
generally oonoeded. Driver’s monograph on 
the use of the tenses pointed the way in 
England. The translations of Bwald’s and 
of Aug. Muller’s syntaxes are, for different 
reasons, ill-adapted for ordinal use. Prof. 
Harper, therefore, deserves thmks for this 
reasonably complete and eminentiy practical 
handboo)^ the object of wUch is not so much 
to produce fresh resulto of independent study 
as to classify and arrange what we have 
already reached. The plan of presentetion is, 
at any rate, the author^ own. First he gives 
the fetets; then the principles, carefully 
tabulated; additional details, comparisons, and 
exceptions are given as “ Bemarks ”; these are 
followed by references to Biblical passages for 
the further study of the application of the 
principles. Certainly, one great weakness of 
conunentaries is the inadequate tracing of the 
connexion of thought and the delicate shades 
of meaning, and this weakness indicates an 
imperfect training of Hebraists in syntax. 
Prof. Harp^s work, though it lacks the 
charm of Driver’s broad and philosophical 
handling, may do much to promote a thorough 
study of the application of syntactic princi¬ 
ples. 

Die Oeneaie mit Uuteerer Untereeheidung der 
QuMeneckri/tenUbereetzl. VonB.EautzschandA 
Socin. (Freibnrg-L-B.) This invaluable and very 
cheap edition, in which eight different types 
are employed to represent ttie several strata of 
composition, may be recommended, not 
mermy to students of critical analysia, but to 
all who would learn how to translate with due 
regard to syntax and to intelligibility. Yet, 
perhaps, the mean between the Authorised 
Version, with its complete iimooence of scientifio 
grammatical views, and the thorough academical 
acomacy of Messrs. Eautzsc^ and Socin is a 
desideratum for English Bible-students. For, 
as Dr. Briggs himself says, the Hebraisms of 
the Authorised Old Testament have permanently 
enriched our language. 

Einleitung in doe AUe Testament. Von 
Hermann L. Straok. (Nordlingen.) The third 
edition of this work is so much improved that 
a notice of it should be welcome to English 
students, who often inquire for a handy 
summary ot the best results of critical 
researches in the Old Testament, and a survey 
of the raesent TOsition of those researches. Dr. 
Straok’s orthodoxy is beyond question, but his 
concessiveness has reached a point far beyond 
the attainments of all but the moat cultured 
English orthodoxy. All the more important is 
it that a work like this, whioh conscientiously 
records English and American contributions 
to study, should not be neglected in l^gland. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mbssbs. CHA.TTO & WiNSTTS will shortly 
publish a romance, entitled The Knight* of the 
Lion, which purports to have been “edited” 
by the Marquis of Lome. 

M^bs. W. H. Axlen & Oo. will shortly 
ublish an illustrated edition of Lord Beaoons- 
eld’s Coningeby, with elucidatory notes by Mr. 
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lira. Joseph Thohsoh’s aocoimt <d his 
fass»els Iasi sammer in the AtlM and Bointheni 
Uorooco will he pnblished next month by 
Messrs. George Ph^|p & Son. It wfll be Qlns- 
trstad irith npwards ol serenty riews of life 
and soenery from photographs taken by the 
author, and it will also hare five nraps and 
plans. 

The Hibbert Lectures for 1889, by Prof. 
Upton, on “ The I*hOosophic Basis of Belief,” 
wUl net be delivered orally this year, but will be 
published as a volume in the antumn. The 
publication of the Xiectures for 1888 has been 
delayed owing to Dr. Hatch’s indisposition, but 
^ey are now nearly ready. 

The authorised translation of Garibaldi’s 
Antobiogra^y, the original of which was 
htwight out 1^ year, '^11 be published by 
Messrs. Walter Smith & lanes about the end of 
April. A copious supplement, to meet the 
requirements of English readers, has been added 
by Signora Jessie White Mario, which indudes 
fscrimilea of some of Garibaldi’s letters. 

Mr. T. F. Hendebsoh has in the press a 
volume on 77te Casket Letters and Mary Queen 
^ Seats. It will give some account of recent 
German theories; but its argument is chiefly 
founded on imiMrtant documents not pre¬ 
viously utilized Sy historians on either side of 
the controversy. The volume will be published 
immediately by Messrs. A. & C. Black, of 
Edinburgh. 

Col. Mallesoh has undertaken to write a 
life of the Marquis of Welledey for the 
“Statesmen” series. 

The illustrated artides on “ Dartmoor and 
its Antiquities,” by Mr. J. LI. W. Page, which 
have recently been appearing in the Portfolio, 
will be published in a volume, in the course of 
April, by Messrs. 8ed^ & Co. 

The Bev. Dr. Bicbard Morris is about to 
make a thorough revision of his well-known 
HUtorical Aeeidmee of the English Language, so 
as to bring it in all points up to date. He has 
secured the assistance of Dr. Leon Eellner, of 
Vienna, one of the Early English Text Sodety’s 
editors, who will also contribute to the work 
tihe long-needed condse History of English 
Syntax. Dr. Eellner has for sometime Imd in 
MS. a history of BUzabetban syntax. He has 
done Caxton’s syntax for his ^ition of Blan- 
ehardyn and Eglantyne, and has notes for both 
the earlier and later periods, so that the revised 
Accidence may be hoped for in the autumn. 

Dr. Fcrnitall has at press some “More 
Odd Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems,” in- 
duding another copy of the quasi-continuation 
of the “ Pity,” hi^rto thought unique, which 
Prof. Skeat and Mr. Pollard incline to toeat as 
a genuine work of Chaucer’s. This fresh copy 
has the final stanza which has been tom off 
Shirley’s MS. 

Mb. T. Fisher Urwie announces: Caroline 
Sehlegel and Her Friends, by Mr. Alfred 
Sidgwiok: Essays towards a Critical Method, 
by John M. Bobertson; Joseph Rodgers, M. D.: 
Beminiscences of a Workhouse Medical Officid, 
edited, with preface, by Prof. Thorold Bogers ; 
^Ivan Folk, by John Watson, author of “ A 
Year in the Fields,” In the “ Nation ” series: 
The Hanse Towns, by Miss Zimmem; Early 
Britain, by Prof. A. J, Church; Russia, by 
Mr, W. B. Morflll. 

Mb. George Bedwat will issue early in 
April a new book by the author of “ Babbi 
Jeshna ” (1881) and on the same lines as that 
work. The author’s identity will, jMrbaps, be 
revealed in this book, which will m entitled 
Paul of Tarsus. 

Messrs. Swah Sohheesohhih & Co. have 
ip the press a series of papers on vivisection by 
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IGss Frances Power Cobbe, under the title of 
The Modem Rack. 

The same publishers have neariy ready Oity 
Slums and the London Unemployed, by Mr. J. A. 
Ingham. Ilie author advocates state inter¬ 
ference as alone able to g;rapple with the evil. 

A HEW volume of essays by Mr. Wondey 
Benison, entitled Haunts of Nature, is 
announced by Mr. Elliot Stock for imme^te 
publication. 

MR. MlCfHAEL Barstow has in the press a 
novel, entitled Fa’Ps a Fiddler — Life's a Dance, 
by Ifr. Bichard Bussell. The same publisher 
will dso Aortly bring out a cheap edition of 
standtud Englim novelists to be owed “The 
Welding library,” the first volume of vdiioh 
I will be Joseph Andrews. 

The next volume of the “Camelot” series 
will be The Vicar of Wakefield, with an intro¬ 
duction by Mr. Ernest Bhys. 

Mrs. Alexahhsr Irblanb, who has just 
bemi delivering in Manchester and Southport a 
course of lectures on “ Bobert Brosnung,” will 
give another course next autumn in the latter 
town in connexion with the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Extension Scheme. It will consist of 
six lectures, and the subjects will be Words¬ 
worth, Coleri^e, Southey, and Shakspere’s 
“Tempest.” Kie subsequent examination of 
the students will be conducted by Mr. James 
Ashcroft Noble. 

The annual meeting of the University College 
Literary Society will be held on Thurs^y next, 
April 4, when Mr. Frederic W. H. Myers will 
read a paper on “ Halluoinations and Appari¬ 
tions.” 

Messrs. Sothebt will sell, on Monday next, 
April 1, and the two following days, the library 
of Mr. Alexander E. Burnett, of Edinburgh, 
which—Uke that of his fellow-townsman, Mr. 
W. M. Mackenzie, recently dispersed in the 
same rooms—^is particularly rich in the litera- 
ture of the drama, in works illustrated by 
Gruikshank, Bowlandson, and later caricatur¬ 
ists, and in first editions of Dickens and 
Thackeray. 

Messrs. Trubher have just issued the first 
volume of a new series of cheap reprints of 
standard works of literature, to be called the 
“ Lotos ” series. The book selected to open the 
series is The Travis of Baron Munchausen, with 
the original woodcut illustrations of Alfred 
OrowquiU. It is matter for regret that no 
introduction has been prefixed; for the biblio¬ 
graphy of Munchausen is a very perplexing 
subject, nor can everybody be expectM to know 
that “ Alfred Crowquill ” was the pseudonym 
of A. H. Forrester, author as weU as artist. 
For the format of the series we have nothing 
but praise. Paper and type are both excellent; 
and the public may have their choice of two 
bindings, each tasteful and artistic, though 
neither snggests the true “lotos” pattern. 
Those who dwell in London will do well to 
resist the attractions of the “ half-parchment, 
uncut.” There is also, we understand, a large- 
paper edition. 

The twenty-third volume of the Deutsche 
Nationallitteralur (edited by Joseph EUrschner) 
should prove interesting reading to students of 
English literature. It bears the title “Die 
Sohaus^le dw englis<dien Eomodiaaten”; and 
in it Prof. Wilhelm Oreizenach, of Oraoow, 
publishes the following five plays from the 
repertoire of the “English comedians” of 
the seventeen century ; “ Titus Andtonicus,” 

“ Tugend- und Liebes-Streit ” (“ Twelfth 
Night ”), “ Der bestrafte Brudermord oder 
Prinz Hamlet ana Diinemark,” “ Tragiko- 
miidie,” and “ Unzeitiger Vorwitz.” There is 
a general Introduction of 118 pages, and each 
of the plays is preceded by literary and critical 
remarks. 1 
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THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

A FORTHCOKiHa literary and scientific mam- 
zine, to be entitled Revista d» PortugaJ, is lo<£ad 
forward to in intellectual oiroiea in Ltebon with 
considenAle interest. It will i>robably rmra- 
sent the more advanced critical views of modern 
Portugal, the editor being Senhor E^a die 
Queiroz, a novelist of the ultra-realistic school 
and dis^otly a man of genius. 

Mr. Michaei. Bastow will issue in April a 
new monthly, to be called Michael's Magazine, 
It is, however, certainly not—as he claims— 
“ the first threepenny magazine ever published.” 
Each number will contain, besides a serial, two 
or three complete stories. 

The April number of the Library will open 
with a paper on “ Signatures in Books,” by 
Ml. William Blades, and will also contain an 
article On “Borrowing and Bating Powers 
under the Public Libraries Acts.” 

Mrs. Leith-Adams has written a novel 
dealing with the supernatural, called “ Under 
what Leading P ” which will first appear in 
the new Anstialian illustrated magazine, the 
Centennial. 

Mr. j. Stahley Little will contribute to 
the April number of the Pioneer an article 
entitled “ The Diplomat-Printer,” in vibioh he 
brings charges against certain contemporary 
artists. _ 

ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A F0NERAL IH SPRIHO. 

Old age, by nigh a hundred winters worn, 

Brl^tened with bird songs nigh a hundnd 
Mms, 

Sad, wearied, withered, with life’s fliek’ring 
rays 

Burning slow, slower—here at lengh is borne 
Old age, and laid 'neath red-tipped twigs that 
mom, 

To writ life's gimrions harvest, when eartt's 
days 

Shall end, and this poor body that decays 
Shall rise, we trust, Ohrist’s kingdom to adorn. 
See, gloom and sunshine dance in breezy mirth 

From Qraig o’er purpled woods and frost-nipped 
sward. 

To Grosmont’s Church, and gleeiul Spring’s sweet 
birft 

O’er the grey Castle floods of light hat pouted ; 

0 body, rest herein this holy earth ! 

Slee^ patient soul, in peace till oomes the 

M. G. Watkihs. 


OBITUARY, 

SAMHEL CARTER HALL, F.8.A. 

The Academy ought not pass altogether 
unrecorded the death, which occurred on 
Saturday, March 16, of Samuel Garter Hall, 
one of the last links binding ns with the literary 
epoch of Byron and Shelley and Scott. 

Mr. Hall was the fourth son of GoL Bobert 
Hall (who died in 1836), and was bom at 
Geneva Barracks, co. Waterford, on May 9, 
1800. Ooming to London in 1822, he first 
obtained em^yment as a reporter on the New 
Times in the House of Oommons. In 1824 he 
was married to Anna Maria Fielding—also from 
Ireland—who for more than fifty ymrs WM his 
partner and fellow-worker. Mr. Hall was then 
editing the Amulet —one of the many annuals 
once so popular. In 1830, on the nsigBation 
of the jpoet Campbell, he undertook the editor¬ 
ship of the New Monthly —a post he resigned a 
few years later into me hands of Theodore 
Hook. In 1839, with a view to p<q>ularisiDg 
art in this country, he started the Art Journal, 
of which he remained editor for more than forty 
years. On his retirement in 1880, he received a 
pension of £300 from Messrs. Yirtue. Incident- 
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ally, it may be mentioned that be was one of 
the fonndere of the Crystal Palace Art Union; 
and that in 1851 he published, in connesdon 
with the Art Sou/mal, the best Qlnstrated record 
of the |;reat exhibition. 

_Mr, Hall was a prolffio writer. In one of 
his letters to me he Stated riiat he and his 
wife had prodnoed no less than 545 books. The 
best knotra of these are: The Booh of the 
Thame*; Ireland: It* Scenery, Character, Ac,, 
The Book of Britieh Ballad*; The Book of 
Otms; and Baronial HaUt —the last written in 
oonjnnctmn with the late Llewellyn Jewitt. 
Durina; his long connexion with art and litera¬ 
ture, ml. Hall was on terms of friendship with 
nearly every celebrity of his day, recollections 
of wbom were embodied in two of his latest 
works— A Book of Memories (1871) and Betro- 
mect of a Long Life (2 vols., 1883). On 
Iwptember 20, 1874, Mr. and Mrs. Hall, sur¬ 
rounded by their friends, oelel^ted their 
golden wedding. On this occasion Mr. Hall 
wrote some pathetio lines, entitled “ After Fifty 
Tears ”—a copy of which, with his well-known 
autograph, lies before me now. In 1881 he had 
the mislortnne to lose his wife. From that 
lime he lived quietly, spending most of his 
time in reading, but ever willing to help in 
any charitable work. Many there are who can 
beat testimony to his generous heart and kindly 
feelings. 

Mr. Hall was buried on Saturday last, at 
Addl^ton, Surrey, in the same grave with her 
he so dearly loved. E. B. F. 

OOMMEirDATORE CRCCHBTTI. 

CoiumroAToaB Babtommeo Oecohetti, 
Director of the State Archives in Venice, died, 
after a short illness, on Satur^y, Much 16. 
The _lo8S to students who make use of the 
Archives at the Frari is almost irreparable. For 
Cecdhetti knew the archives under his care as 
no one else is likely to know them for a long 
time to oonM; and his knowledge was always 
at the service of students. Though shy and 
reserved to an unusual degree, he was 
invariably cour^us and unfailingly helpful. 
I have known him cheerfully dedicate a whole 
morning to assist a scholar in the elucidation 
of some obscure point in his work. Now that 
he is g;one it seems almost as though the 
catalogue of state papers were lost. 

Ceo^etti published various works. Among 
the best known are La Bepublica di Venezia 
e la Gorte di Boma and II Doge di Venezia, Both 
of these books, though^ wanting in form and 
literary fprace, are rich in information of great 
value to the student of Venetian history. 
Besides these books, he also published, from 
time to time, in the Archivio Veneto the results 
of his researches; and these communications 
form a jurecious mine of Venetian lore. He 
was a most devoted student, and, indeed, his 
death mar be attributed in part to his 
irrepressible enthusiasm for work; for, in spite 
of entreaty and warning, he insisted upon 
presenting himself daily at his post with the 
fever high \ipon him. Thinking of Oecohetti 
we are renainded of Mr. firowming's Gram¬ 
marian: we admire the indomitable persistence 
of the naan, and we mourn the matter 
“ famous, calm, and dead.” 

_H. F. B. 
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A FA08IHII.E OF THE OLDEST SWEDISH US. 

Oheapinghaven, Denmark: HnCh 14, 1888. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the com¬ 
parative modernness of Scandinavian (non- 
Latin) vellums. They all, in fact, date 
from the middle age. Hence Scandinavian 
philolog;y has made great mistakes. It is as if 
we were to base our study of Old-English 
upon the language of Hendyng’s Proverbs or 
Cnaucer’s Tales. The oldest Swedish MS. is 
about 1290-1300, the oldest Danish about 1350, 
the oldest Icelandic about 1200 (with a bit or 
two some years farther backl. Hence the 
immense lingpiistic value of the non-vellum 
Runic inscriptions in Scandinavia, in which we 
can examine the manifold local dialects in the 
longer (older) and shorter (later) alphabets, up 
to the first Christian century. 

Armed with rune-writings we see how the 
earliest Scandinavian shire-talks coincided in es¬ 
sentials with all the other oldest Scando-Gotiiio, 
of which themost antiquevellum materials in the 
mother tongue are English. The g;reat changes 
which took place in Scandinavia were merely 
the result—as in Northumbria—of rapid revo¬ 
lutionary slurring (especially of n) on the one 
hand, and of late curious independent develop¬ 
ments (as of the article from prefix to suffix, 
the gradual creation of a kind of passive in », 
&c.) on the other. But all this renders the 
far-Wik Scandian codices of excessive value, 
^ey abound in archaisms and local peculiarities 
of words and sounds and meanings, as well as 
in modern things quite contrary to the rules of 
the schools. And in all such oases the last 
appeal is to the nndootored originals. Of late 
years photography has rendered possible the 
trustworthy reprodnetion of sevem northern 
skin-books, ana now the turn has come to 
Sweden. 

Oldest in date (1290-1300) in Sweden is that 
treasure the Provincial Law of West-Gotland. 
It was admirably edited with all necessary 
variants, and with helps and glossary in Swedish 
and I^tin, by Oollin and Schlyter (4to, Stock¬ 
holm, 1827). But still the cry was for the 
skin-book itself. It has come at last in an 
admirable facsimile. For this great gift to 
Scando-Anglian science we have to thank the 


unt™g zeal and energy of the learned Swedish 
bibliographer Q. E. Klemming, head of ffce 
National Library at Stockholm. After twenty 
years of preparatory effort he has now, assisted 
by A. Bortzeil and H. Wieselg^ren, pnblfrited 
aU the oldest section of this codex in its natural 
small quarto size, delicately bound in middle- 
age slyle, and tied with leathern strings. Ap¬ 
pended to the text are various useM pages m 
common Latin type. 

Of this charming book only one hundred 
copies have been printed, at the price of twenty- 
five Swedish crowns each. A Post Office order 
for that small amount, addressed to the under 
librarian, Harald Wieselgren, Esq., National 
Library, Stockholm, wfll enable any happy 
student or public library to obtain a copy, 

I am sure that some of your readers will—• 
yrith thanks—lift their hats to me for fhts 
information. George Stefhees. 


IRISH ITEMS. 

London: Iforoh 18 ,18S9. 

There would seem to be neither difficulty 
nor diverging opinions about the meamg of 
the_ verb aiOihim; but in the matter of its 
accidents and construction some good powder 
has been burnt. May one having a distaste for 
villainous sal^tre crave leave to simply tiirow 
a little stone (nor at any bead but Prisciau’s), 
and then to run away as hard as he can P 

In the British Museum is a fifteentii-oentary 
vellum MS. (]fc. 91), written by IJilliam 
Mao an Legha [W. “ Leigh ”], which at f. 30b, 
col. 2, exhibits a homuy on the life of S« 
Gregory. The text is Matt. xxv. 34 (Tune 
dicet rex etc.), which being given in TAtiT: 
and in Irish, the homilist proceeds: 

“ Hatha mao Alphei in shui [>int8al] forburach 
di eabraib in c5tna fer atcuatd ferta ocus mitbuIU 
mio d5 hi tslmain. is e ro sgribh na briatrasa hi 
oorp shoec£la do incoso oc:u do fhoillsiagud in 
t«&8ta spirtAIta fll do na naemaibh i talmain to 
Iritb&Uemh a thoohuirthi iUd br&tha 6 mao indathar 
neamdha a flaith a athar ocus co nabuir bmiedlcti 
[etc.] ticid a bennaofatna.” 

** Is £ is let ataibe indaianSissea la matha oo d5 
inderbairt reime . . . et separable oos ab inutoem 
slcut pa[e]tor segregat ones ab hedis ocus sc£raid 
[etc.].” 

In this second sentence the scribe has inad¬ 
vertently rerapied a considerable portion of tha 
first, which is quite out of place here, and may 
oons^uently be omitted. The meaning of the 
remainder, as closely as posriUe, is; 

” Matthew, son of Alpheus, a foremost sage of 
the Hebrews, [and] the first man that relat^ thd 
wonders and miracles of God’s Son upon Earth: 
he it is that In his Gospel hath incorporated these 
words, for the teaching and for the showing forth 
of the spiritual reword in store for the SMnts on 
Earth, when they shall respond to the summons 
which in the dw of judgment will proceed from 
the Heavenly Father’s Bon, to enter into His 
Father’s Kingdom, when he saith: 'Come ve 
blessed [etc. v. 34].’ " 

“The direction in which this enunciatian of 
Matthew’s adheres [or. towards which it leans] is 
towards the place in which he had previously said 
. . . ‘ and he shall separate them [etc. v. 32].’” 

Grammatically, aidibe is 3rd p. sing. pres, 
ind., used relatively; and its subject is the 
n.f. aitndis, not the n.n. leth (render^ above 
by *' direction ”). In the Tripartite Life of 8. 
Patrick, p. 4,1. 4, translate : “Now the direc¬ 
tion in which this enunciation of the prophet’s 
adheres, is to the place where he had said 
[etc].” At p. 430, 1. 1, reader in the same 
way: to bear out the printed version, it is 
necessary to make aisniis m. instead of f., and, 
instead of nom., a gen. dependent on le'.h, 
besides violating tbe idiom of the langpm^* 
The appended -sea, -si in these texts is tiie 
demonstrative pron. indec. to, frequently thus 
j written and spoken. 
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It must be admitted that the above transla¬ 
tion of the second sentence from Eg. 91 is not 
“ English ” ; the object being to reproduce the 
locution accurately, at the expense of style. It 
however, that of two passages the later 
belongs to, is connected with (not materially, 
but in logical sequence), the earlier. 

Such too is the meaning of at6ibad, nomen 
aotionis of at6Mm, in: " ecus is airi at4 at6i^ 
inna dlU frialaili” {F«. Pot., p. 90, 1. 11), <■«.. 
« and that is why there [still] subsists a muti^ 
interdependence of the one church upon the 

other.” . . V T i. i. 

'VHiat the construction is which I venture to 

assign to the above passage may ]^hap8 be 
best shown by an example couched m more 
modem language, in which the collocation shall 
be that of the MS., and the word be pre¬ 
served ; while, for the dearer illustration of its 
particular moaning here, the verb shall be one 

“ Is i leth do ohuaidh s6 an4 go Bnst6, is 
leth raghaidh s6 amdireaoh go Lonndain” is 
s relative clause, relative suppressed i.c. “^^e 
side he went yesterday was to Bristol, the side 
he’ll go to-morrow is to London.” , , 

“ Is 1 leth a ndediaidh s^ s # # is i leth a 
rachns s6 ...,” relative expressed i.e. “ lie 
side to which he went... the side to which ho 


A mabttscbipt m tkinitt oolueok lib baby , 

DUBUN, OF THE T niTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

liondon: Maxeh ts, 188S. 

Mr. W. Barclay Squire’s letter in defence of 
the Paduan origin of Pavan induces mo to add 
a word as to the derivation of Passa-mezzo. 
Though the form “ Passy-measure,” quoted by 
Mr. Hart, has been still further anglicised into 
“ Passing Measures,” there can bo no reason¬ 
able doubt that the word is rei^y draved from 
passo e mezzo, as the name is given in predsely 
the same form in a sixteenth-century MS. m 
the British Museum (Eoyal Appendix, 39). 
Qiacomo Gorzani, the au^or of several of those 
compositions in the Dublin ooUeotion, is known 
as a writer of luto-mnsio. Those unacquaint^ 
with mediaevd contractions may possibly fail 
to recognise under the form “ In none” (more 
properly “ In none ”), given by Mr. Hart, one 
of those compositions Imown as “ In nomine, ’ 
many of whimi are contained in Additional MS. 
32,377, among the authors being the very 
HiohohM Strogers and Bobert Parsons whose 
works occur in the MS. in question. The same 
collection at the British Museum also contains 
a composition by — Broster (= Brewster), who 
is probably identical with Mr. Hart’s Breun- 
sher (t). 

A. Hughes-Hughes. 


will go...” 

The people would in English express them¬ 
selves thus: “’t is the side he went yesterday 
was to Bristol, ’t is the side he’ll go to-morrow 
is to London.” Here “side” has nothing to 
do with “ the side of a country,” but simply 
indicates of two courses one# Note that leth, 
like so many old neuters, is now feminine. 

Standish H. O’Qkadt. 


CHOUSE.” 

In reply to a correspondent who sent the 
referenc^ in CoL Yule’s Anglo-Indian Olotaary, 

Dr. Murray writes: _ 

^ Oxford: March S3, iSSS. 

“ My request was not for suggestions as to toe 
etymology of chouu, or for further rnateri^ for 
the wora, unless these are earlier than what we 
actually have. We have ahrea^ s^ tiiuM aa 
m Tfp i| as wo can print. As I saw Ool. Y^e s book 
in toe sheets, as it passed through the dims, I 
hardly need to be referred to it for Gifford s story. 
What we want to know is. Can any extor^ ron- 
flnnation be found of Gifford's story of the TmMsh 
eUamh, who is allog^ to have defrauded toe 



lets xrom 

or indeed in diseoveringanysinglefaot that sapporto 

or points towards toe incident. Then, although 
toe story fairly fitted the facts of too history of the 
word as conceived by Gifford, they no longer fit 
them as known to us; too story is no longer an 
adequate explanation. Por, even if it were true, 
we have to find out why the seventeento-cent^ 
nieaning of ehouae was not ‘ Impostor, cheat, but 
‘ gull, dupe,’ or, as Dr. Johnson put it, ‘ a bubble, 
a tooL a man fit to be cheated.’ Of course, a verb 
ehouu could arise from either sense: ‘to cheat, 
to gull, to dupe,’ are the same thing, though a 
dhMt’ is not‘a gull or dupe.’ But evideuM of 
the iaruto of Giflord’s story is toe first thing 
wanted; next to it, examples of toe English verb 
thoue* before 1654, and the sb. before 1671—ox- 
(dnsive, at course, of the passage in Ben Jonson s 
‘Alchemist,’ I. ii, where (primarily, at least) 
tMaue* is explained as ‘ toe Turk (toaj^WM h^, 
and the passage in Ford s Lady s Tiial, II._ f. 
256 where ho is stiU the foreigner, dassed with 
‘mogul,’ ‘hoogen-moogen,’ ‘van-den,’ and otoM 
fmr^n titles. Of toe simple literal Turkish 
sAhwA or ehavnuh there is no lack. He appears in 
Hakluyt before 1600, and under toe forms thmu, 
thiaui, ehiauu, thiaouu, ehiauth, ehiauai, ehiaom, 
ehovah, is everywhere down to toe present year. 
We have probably fifty examples of him of ^ 
ages, and shall print twelve typical ones under toe 
attides <Ato«s and «A«imA. But (unless in toe Ford 

passage) he never appears as sAow*. 

‘‘J. A. H. Mubbav.” 


THE SOUECES OF OHAUCBB’S ‘‘SECOND NUN’S 
TALE.” 

Oambrlfge: Uaroh 13,1889. 

When I pointed out a fact about the sources 
of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Second Nun’s Tale,” which 
happened to be new to me (in the Acadmiy of 
Pebmary 23, 1889), I was unaware that it was 
an old discovery. Prof. Kolbing kindly refers 
me to his x>Bper on the subject in the Englieehe 
littidien, vol.L, p. 215, published in 1877, where 
the matter is fully treated. Prof. Eolbing 
arrived at the result that the poet had before 
his eyes a Latin version of the legend, which 
represented a mixture between the text of the 
‘* Leg^nda Aurea,” and that of the ‘‘ Acta 
Sanctorum.” See also Ten Brink, Geechichte 
der Englucken Literatur, vol. ii., p. 60. 

I beg leave to apologise. Unfortunately for 
me, some one has long since walked off with 
my copy of the first volume of the Englieehe 
Studien, though I possess aU. the rest of that 
v^uable publication. 

Walter W. Skbat. 


GUILLAUME DB DEGUILEVILLE. 

Trinity OoUege, Osmbridge: Uaroh 15,1889. 

The British Museum MS. (Add. 22,937) of 
Let trail pelerinaget belongs to the firat recen¬ 
sion, and is so described correctly in my pre¬ 
face to ‘‘The Pilgrimage of the Lyf of the 
Manhode,” p. v. In writing from memory I 
inadvertently classed it with those of^ the 
second recension *, but this does not invalidate 
my statement that there are eight MSS. in 
which the author’s name appears in the acrostics 
as “GuiUermus de Deguilevilla ” with one I, 
against only two in which it appears as 
“ GuiUermus de Deguillevilla ” with two Z’s. 
Of these eight, five belong to the first and 
three to the second recension. 

It was very natural for Mr. Toynbee to 
understand M. Paulin Paris’s words as inly¬ 
ing that the very letters of the name which he 
^tes “ G. de Deguilleville ” appear in the 
acrostics which are to be found in the poem. 
My reason for doubting whether his words, 
however precise, are to be interpreted literally 
is that in the very MS. he is describing (No. 
376, old No. 6988) the name in the acrostics is 

E ven in the Latin form “ GuiUermus de 
eguiUeviUa,” and not in the French “ G. de 
DeguilleviUe.” And, as I pointed out in my 
last letter, ^though the Latin form varies in 


the acrostics, there is no instance of the ooew- 
rence of the French form, and the Ohristian 
name is always at full length. I do not know 
that this amounts to ‘‘ proof ” ; but it at le^ 
raises a strong presumption that M. Paulin 
Paris, when he said that all the letters of the 
name “ G. de Deguilleville ” were to be found 
in the two acrost^ which occur in toe poem, 
was thiiddng rather of the longer form of the 
name, for whi<to the Abb4 Goujet contended, 
than of the actual letters of which the name is 
composed. TTi« reference to the printed editions 
also confirms this, for in that of Le romemt del 
iroit PeUrinaget, printed without date by B^- 
bolt at Paris, the name of the author is given 
in full in the title and in the first stanza as 
“guillaume d’ degnileville,” and in the aoroetios 
as “ GuiUermus de Deguilevilla,” in both eases 
with one 1. In the edition of Le pderinage de 
I'homme printed by Antoine V4rard, in 1611, 
the name appears in the first stanza as Gnil- 
lanme de GuilevUle (not GniUeviUe, ^ as in 
Brunet), the form which Paulin Paris con¬ 
demns, while in the aorostio it is GuiUermus de 
DeguUeviUa. 

To conclude—the longer form of the name is 
supported by the evidence of the acrostics in 
ten MSS., as against two in which it is g^ven in 
the shorter form. And the spelling with one 
I is supported by the evidence of the acrostics 
in ei^t MSS., as against two in which the 
name is spelt with two Z’s. While it is incor¬ 
rect, therefore, to use the shorter form of the 
name, it is a matter of indifference whether it 
be written “GuiUaume de DeguUeviUe” or 
GuiUsume de DeguiUeviUe,” although the 
evidence from Eembolt’s edition and from the 
acrostics is in favour of the former. In any 
case, the question is not settled by an appeal to 
M. PanUn Paris. 

W. Alois Wright. 


CHAUCER’S minor POEMS. 

London; UarohSS, 1SS9. 

The occasion to quote a couidet from the 
“ Hons of Fame,” in my review of Prof. 
Skeat’s book, betrayed me five lines lower down 
into repeating the title of that poem where I 
should have written “ Book of the Duohesee.” 
In quoting 1. 87,1 misplaced the word “ alas.” 
For these two slips in transcription—or, as Prof. 
Skeat prefers to itaUoise them, errora of f<ut— 
I make whatever apology their gravity 
requires. 

The words “aU the MSS.,” which Prof. 
Skeat twice quotes in inverted commas, do not 
occur in my review; still less, as his letter 
suggests, are they especiaUy appUed to the 
case of 1. 87. I quoted eleven “ instanoes of 
alteration against the author!^ of ev^ MS.” 
Of these the line in question is the third; and 
the fact that for this line Thynne’s edition and 
the Fairfax MS. are our sole authorities 
invalidates neither the Uteral nor the sub¬ 
stantial accuracy of its inclusion in my list. 

As regards Prof. Skeat’s contention that our 
MSS. for the “ Book of the Dnehesse ” may be 
reduced to “ one, and that a bad one,” pp. 
Iviii. andlix. of his edition, in which he prints toe 
condusion of Koch and Lange, seem to me to 
give a different result. Thynne’s edition and 
the Tanner MS. are the grandchUdren of 
Chaucer’s own copy; Fairfax and Bodley the 
great-grandchildren, but descended, not through 
Tanner, bnt through Tanner’s father. If Prof. 
Skeat con&es hi^df to the seoond line of 
descent we have thus two MSS. repres^tod— 
viz.. Tanner and the immediate original of 
Fairfax and Bodley; if to the first, we have still 
two—viz., the originals of Thynne’s edition 
and of Tanner and his nephews. The MSS. are 
thus only reduced to one, when we reach “ the 
lost original ” itsdf 
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Of the eleven examples of his treatment of 
the text n^n which I remarked, Prof. Skeat 
selects for defence only one, the line (87): 

For him, alas, she loved alderbest 
as to which he says in his note: “ Both Th. and 
F. wrongly intvri alas after him.” Of the line 
as it is given by both his authorities. Prof. Skeat 
truly says that it is a good enough decasyUabic 
to appear in the “ Canterbury Tales.” 1^ it is, 
read in one way; but Prof. Skeat does not 
explain why Thynne and the Fairfax MS. 
suddenly mistook Chaucer’s metre. By allow¬ 
ing ^e common Uoense of an extra syllable 
at the caesura, and remembering that *' loved ” 
before "alderbest” may be pronounced as 
“lov’d,” Prof, Skeat’s decasyllabic is reduced to 
a good verse of four accents, in which, more¬ 
over, the word “alas” seems to mo to have a 
distinot poetic value. 

That Prof. Skeat was prevented by considera¬ 
tions of space from explaining ^ metrical 
views at length, I join with him in regretting. 
But until they appear I must stand by my—X 
>pe modestly expressed—conviction that in 
aoandoning sneh manuscript and early printed 
authority as we possess, in order to fit 
Chaucers verse to a bed of Procrustes, he has 
committed an error of judgment. My 
admiration for his edition, as a whole, I have 
sdready fully expressed. 

Alfred W. Pollabd. 


THE OLD NOBTHDMBBIAN WORD “ 0DH8UMB0B.” 

Berkeley. Oaliforoia: Feb. SS, 1889. 

Can any Arabic or Late-Latin scholar throw 
light upon the Northumbrian word curaumbor, 
wmich occurs Matt. ii. 11, with the meaning 
of thua ? Bouterwek (Die Vier Evangelien in 
AU-Northumbriacher Bprache) refers to Du 
Cange, who. under “ Coozumber,” quotes from 
Boniface’s Emstles, 148 and 149, and from Odo, 
“ De Varia Fortuna Emesti Dneis Bavariae.” 
Prof. Mayor, in Mayor and Lumby’s edition 
of Bede, books iii. and iv. (“ Pitt Press ” series), 
p. 406, quotes the passages from the Epistles 
of Boniface, both of which he states to have 
been written by Qemmulus, the Boman deacon, 
to Boniface. The actual forms quoted are the 
genitive coexumbri (Du Cange), ootzumbri 
(Mayor), and the accusatives cozumbren (Boni¬ 
face), cozambrum (Odo). 

Du Cange’s contribution to the etymology 
of the worn is as follows; 

“Serrarius putst vooem effletam a voce eaeha, 
quae Arabibus Bofflmentum est, et zumbri, cortex 
Moratus. Nollam est zumbri quod notum sit, 
teste D. Falconet; est earwniat, zurumiat, zarutan, 
zaruiae, species zedoariae, quae rotunda eat radix 
aromatalca.” 

Bouterwek suggests a connexion with cortum, 
by which he probably means coatum. This is 
rendered unlikely, however, by the occurrence 
of the latter word side by side with cozumber 
in Boniface, Epistle, 148: “ costum, uncias 4, 
piper lib. 2, cozumbrem Ub. 1.” 

Albert S. Cook. 


THE BIBLIOORAPHY OF OBAT. 

Bury, Lonosshlre: Haioh as, 1888. 

1 think Mr. Cosse rather over-estimates the 
importamce and accuracy of his newly dis¬ 
covered bibliographical fact, when he says that 
the stanza, “There scatter’d oft,” &o., was first 
introduced into the text of “ The Hleg;y ” in the 
(Atrd of the “ ori^intd editions ” (or, to be more 
precise, the editmns dating from February 16, 
17S7, on which day Dodsley issued the cele¬ 
brate quarto pamphlet, price sixpence.) 

I myself have seen a copy of the second _ of 
these 1767 editions with the stanza in quMtion 
introduced, which copy is in the possession of 


Mr. James Findley (of this town), to whose 
kindness I am indebte for permission to com¬ 
municate the above. 

SiDifKY Cbomptoh. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

UOXDAT, April I, 5 p.m. Boyal Institatbni : Qeneral 
Hontbly Ueetiog. 

8 p.m. doolety of Arts: Osntor Iisotare. “In- 
■totunanis for tbs Usasurement ot Bodiaat Heat,” 
IL, by Mr. O. V. Boys. 

8 p.m. yiotoria Institute. 

TenSDAY, April S, 8 p.m. Boyal losUtution: “ Before 
and after Darwin—BvednUon,*'XL, by ProL O. J. 

RoTirnnn 

8 pjn. Booiety ot Arts: "The Argentine Be- 
pubUo," by Mr. F. E. Smytiiles. 

8 p.m. Biblical Arohaeology. 

8 pm. (Evil Engineers: Disouasion, "The 
District Distribution of Steam in the United 
States,” by Dr. O. B. Emery. 

8S0 p.m. Zoologioal: "SiaatomU earipatuia," 
by Mr. w. K. Parker; "The Ohoraoters and Syno- 
nvmv of the differnnt ^e(de< ot Otter.” by Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas; "The History of Eocene Slluroid 
Fishes,” by Mr, E. T. Newt in; “ BuoUandium 
dilwti. Eonig, a Siluroid Fish from the London 
Olay of Sheppey,” by Mr. A Smith-Woodward. 

WsniraSDAT. April 8, 8p.m. Society of Arts; "Froit 
Orowiog^foT Profit in the Open-air in England,” by 
ib. W.ftuL 

8 p.m. Gtoological: “ The Elrons and Volcanic 
Bocks of Dartmoor," by Mr. R. N. Worth; ” Some 
Polysoa from the Inferior Oolite ot Shipton Qorge. 
Dorset,” by Mr, B. A. Waltort; "The Bosals ot 
Eogenlaorlnidae.” by Mr, F. A. Bather. 

8 p.m. BUsabethan; " Miracle and Mystery 
Plays,” by Mr. W. H. Oowhom- 

Tbcbshat, April 4, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: 
" Houses and their Deaeration, from the Olassioai 
to the Mediaeval Period,” HI., by Prof. J. H. 
Middleton. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute; “A Silver 
OhsUce and Paten, and Oold Ring, lately found in 
the Tomb ot Bishop Sutton at Lincoln,” by Pre¬ 
centor Venables; “ Foag8res and its Lords, a 
Eeminlscenoe ot Feudal Brittany,” by Hr. Joseph 
Bain; " A Ooat of Mail ot a peuuliar Character,” 
by Mr. A. Hartshorne. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ Myxomyoetes,” by Mr. A. 
Lister; "Helolon irnUuddn^” by Bur. R. J. 
Harvey Oibson: “The Deep-Water Fauna ot the 
Forth ot Clyde,” by Mr. W. S. Hoyle. 

8p.m. (^mmrodorion: "The Publio Records 
relating to Wales,” by llr. R A, Roberts, 

8 p.m. University College Uteraiy Society: 
Annual Public M eetlng," HaliucinationB and Appa¬ 
ritions,” by Mr. F. W. H. Blyers. 

&S0 p.m. Antiquaries. 

FaiOAT, April B, 7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers; Students’ 
Meeting. " Moulding and Casting Cylinders for 
Karine Engines,” by llr. B. J. Dnrley. 

8 pm. Phllologioal: ” An Attempt to explain 
some Peculiarities of Modem Busaion by Oom- 
parlron with its Earlier Forms and with other 
Slavonic Languages,” by Mr. W. B. Morfill. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association: “A Visit to 
the Volcanoes ot Italy,” by Prof. J. F Blake. 

9 pm. Boyal Institution : “True and False 
Humour in Literatnre,” by Canon Alnger. 

Saxubdat, April 8.8p.m. Beyal Institution: "Ex¬ 
perimental Optics-Polarisation, Wave Theory,” 
Vll., by Lord Rayleigh. 


SCIENCE: 

GREEK T0MB-IN80RIPTI0N8. 
Konigaberger Studiea, Heft i., p. 85-144, Hirsok- 
feld, “ tiber die grieck. (]irab8ckriften, welcke 
Geldstrafen amordnen.” 

Ik tke first part of tke Konigaberger Studien 
(a new periodical for kistoricsl and pkOogioal 
researbk). Dr. Hirsokfeld discusses very fully 
a question wkiok kad so far received hardly 
any notice—viz., the Greek tomb-inscriptions, 
in which a tomb-owner fixes a fine to M paid 
for opening tke tomb and burying in it some 
one who was not entitled to burial there, in¬ 
scriptions of which Canon Hicks truly says 
(Joum. of Hell. Stttd., viiL, p. 115), that “they 
read like extracts from wills, and have more to 
say about rights of property than about the 
merits of the departed.” 

Dr. Hirschfeld enumerates 339 inscriptions 
of this class, arranged geographically from 
east to west. At one glance ^e reader sees 
where the inscription was found, whether it is 
dated or not, the amount of the fine and to 
whom it was to be paid, where the inscription 
is published, &o. In Italy and Greece proper 
1 few such inscriptions have been discover^ and 


those of a late date (five Athenian inscrip¬ 
tions— 0. 1. A. iiL 2, No. 1429 £—are not 
given 'in the list) those from Macedonia and 
Thrace are more numerous; but the great 
majority of them belong to the west coast of 
Asia B^or, especially to Lyda. Lycia ^one 
supplies more than one-fifth of the total; to 
Lyda belong the oldest; and Dr. Hirschfeld 
can scarcely be wrong in supposing that it was 
in Lycia, preeminently the land of tombs, that 
this custom arose. He considers the inscription 
of Pinara (0. I, O. 4259) to be the oldest, and 
assig;Ds it to the third century B.O. This alone 
disposes of the view commonly held that the 
custom took its rise with the Bomans, for no 
such inscriptions of the time of the Bepublic 
are known to exist. In the Pinara inscription 
we find all the characteristic points of such 
inscriptions. He who o^ens a tomb, or orders 
another person to do so, is accursed, has to pay 
a fine (a stiver talent), and anyone who cares 
may briog an action against him. The amount 
of fine in Lydau inscriptions varies from 250 
to (in one instance) 20,000 denarii ; in non- 
Lycian inscriptions some htoher amounts occur. 
The fine is usually paid in Lycia to the Hutt or 
the it6\is ; everywhere else usually to the fisens 
(^loKos, Ttguvioi'], sometimes to ddties—Isis at 
liiebes, liiiTrii) Saif SirvXnrb in Smyrna, Sco. In 
isolated oases the money goes to the brothers 
or the heirs of the grave-owner. A Jewess 
directs the fine to be paid to her people, a 
physician to his colleagues, a slave to his 
mistress and her heirs. The informer received 
a share of the fine, sometimes one-third, some¬ 
times one-half, Beddes the payment of a fine, 
an action might be brought for sacrilege, and 
this action vras called tyeKniuz ruft$ttpvxias 
(O. I. a. 4326 k; 43661, &o.). PoUux (vi. 151) 
mentions TunBupixos in a long list of Mpuera ii 
iSticvidToi' it>’ oTz aleX Hkiu xai ypafai. It is evident 
from the information snppli^ by the iascrip- 
tions that the word need not necessarily mean 
one who opens a tomb to rob the dead (AU. 
Proceaa. ed. Ltpdus, p, 456); although we have 
no instance of this action at Athens, yet it is 
very probable that it existed there (of, Oic. 
de Lego. iL 26, 64, “ de sepulcris autem nihil est 
apud Solonem ampliusquam ‘ ne quis ea deleat 
neve alienum inferat,’ ” &c.). Since the pub¬ 
lication of this most interesting and learned 
essay, several new inscriptions of the same 
class have been found—^viz., one at Salonioa 
(published in Jbum. of Hdl. Studies, viiL, 
p. 374 ; see also p. 431); four at Heraclea in 
the Propontis (Berl. Philol. Woehenachr., 1888, 
No. 14) ; two at Smyrna (tfttiAstt. d. ArcMol. 
Inat,, xii., p. 248); and, indeed, we may expect 
an almost unlimited number of additions, as 
new cities are explored and excavated. 

There are yet other questions connected with 
burial smd burial rites among the Greek wUch 
have not been fully cleared up. For instance, 
in the law (Dig., xlviL 22, 4)—Gains calls it 
Solonian—among the associations for various 
purposes we find mention of i/ATapet; were 
they a burial society P We know, on the one 
hand, that there were family vaults' (arenppa 
firiiitara) common to all the members of a family, 
including those descended in the female line; 
thus Thucydides was buried i» raa Ki/uryaloit /xrb- 
puurir (MarcelL, vit. Thac.). All the descendants 
of Bnselns had a Koiyha pAjpa (Demosth. 43, § 79); 
[Plutarch] in bis life of Isocrates (p. 838 B f.) 
gives a list of those buried in the family vaults 
near Oynosarges on the ridge to the left: 
Isocrat^ his parents, his mother’s sister and 
her son, his adopted son, his brother, his grand¬ 
sons, 1^ wife. Thalheim (Oriech. Bechtsalt., 
p. 96. 2) can scarcely be right in inferring from 
Demosth, 57, § 28 that the members of a yirot 
had a common vault, for in § 67 toe yaarnrau 
are clearly disting;uish^ from oft bpln — i>*., 
rdipoi Blarpocr.— rabri. We learn, on too other 
hand, from inscriptions that the eranists paid 
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for tho burial of their fellow membew; Kou- 
manoudes has published an insoription from 
Attica ’AfnffilSaifos 3(\tvKfis' dpcwurral 
iriTvp$. 2362); in O. I. A„ ii., No. 621, we 
read that a member gave freely towards the 
burial of some deceased members, the treasury of 
the club having no funds; and from a Rhodian 
inscription we learn that a piece of land was 
given as a present to certain eranists *U raipU 
(J. Martha, Bull, de Gorr. HeUen. 1880, p. 139 ff). 
whicdi may either mean that a burial ground 
was grantM to certain eranists (Sir C. T. New¬ 
ton, Inscr. Brit. Mus., ii. 360), or (less likely) 
that a piece of land was given to certain 
eranists witii the stipulation that the revenue 
from it should be devoted to Mying for the 
burial of members (J. Martha, 2. c.). What is 
the rdation then of the to the ipayirral ? 

The Rhodian inscription referred to above, 
itwori^y (/nscr. Brit. Mut., iL 360), pre¬ 
sents some difficulty; as Sir Charles Newton 
suggests, the vase on which these words were 
engraved is broken off from a small pillar which 
marked the boundary of a burial ground; but 
what is the meaning of iwitai^ot ? Sir Charles 
Newton quotes the two explanations given by 
Suidas and Hesychius, s. v. reap.— 

" It would seem from a comparison of these two 
passages that the word iwira^os was applied to 
those who were deprived of the right of burial in 
the tombs of their forefathers, and that slaves who 
had earned their liberty were also called ir^ro^ai, 
because they had the privilege of a separate place 
ofburial”; 

and then gives as his own opinion that the 
inscription marked the boundary of a burial 

g ound of eranists, such its described above. 

esychius’s explanation refers in all probability 
to such a special occasion as the one given by 
Pausanias (i 32 3), whence we lesum that, after 
the battle of Marathon, the slaves who had 
fought bravely to;tether with the freemen {rots 
i\tvt4p»is instead of i\tvttplar MS.), and fallen 
in battle were buried separately (see also i. 26,7), 
ef. Etym. Si. 131, 43. Yet it is not likely that 
either for this class of slaves or lor freemen 
who were deprived of burial in the tombs of 
their forefathers, perhaps in oonsequence of 
iron^pyfit, a speoisl burial ground should have 
been provided. It seems more probable that 
the burial ground in question was commune 
tepulcrum, i.«., for all who had no vault of 
their own, ivo- being used in the sense of a 
privatioum, HEBMAit Haqsb. 


aUME BOOKS ON POPULAR BGIBNCE. 

The Folk-Lore of Plante. By T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer. (Chatto & Windus.) The legends and 
superstitions attaching to plants have been 
oouected in recent years by the late Mr. King 
in a well-known essay in the Quarterly Reuiew. 
and also by Folkard, Friend, Conway, and 
others. There was room, however, for a 
volume which should sum up their researches 
under convenient heads for general use, and give 
a few examples under eacm of the wealth of 
associations which has entwined itself around 
most of the best loved flowers and trees of our 
woodlands. Mr. Thiselton Dyer, who has long 
been a careful student of folklore, has done 
this very successfully in the twenty-three 
chapters which form this book. The richness 
and interest of the legends and popular beliefs 
here collected will surprise those who have 
never looked into the subject; while the many 
points at which these tou<ffi religion, psy- 
choloCT, and the past history of mraicine are 
full of reflection to a philosophical mind. Soipe' 
times Mr. Dyer has found it difficult to dis¬ 
criminate between his divisions of the subject, 
and we should have been inclined to merge 
mystic and sacred plants in one heading as 
well as plants of witchcraft and demonology ; 


but this is mere matter of detail. His examples 
are carefully chosen, and there is very little 
repetition—a point which all who have tried to 
write on folklore are aware of the difficulty of 
attaining. The chapters on plant proverbs and 
plant names are extremely good. De Brosse’s 
derivation of the word “kirk” from quercm an 
oak, mentioned by Mr. Dyer, is sufficiently 
amusing, and decidedly of the “bow wow” 
method of etymology. Among the plants 
associated with the evil one, Mr. Dyer might 
add the wild convolvulus or bindweed, which is 
appropriately named in Lincolnshire “devil’s 
entrails,” only in a more vulgarised form. A 
subject of great complexity has been here sim¬ 
plified and rendered interesting, and much 
credit is due to Mr. Dyer. Should any one 
desire to put together a popular lecture, the 
plan and illustrations are ready to his hand in 
The Folk-Lore of Plante. 

The Naturaliet in Siluria. By Captain 
Mayne Reid. (Sonnenschein.) Siluria, as here 
understood, is the district near Rosa, on the 
extreme eastern border of the ancient Silures, 
where Captain Mayne Reid lived. He was an 
enthusiastic, but unscientific, lover of natnre, 
in the habit of making notes on the birds and 
quadrupeds common roundhis house and garden. 
These mostly consist of anecdotes, contain 
absolutely nothing new, and although pleasant 
reading, as the informal observations of an 
amateur naturalist, possess no scientific value. 
The book seems to have been put together 
without any attempt at revision; consequently, 
it is full of verbal repetitions, often within but 
two or three pages. It abounds, too, with 
mistakes. Gilbert White is said to have 
written of pigeons “ in the darkness of a 
century and a half ago ” ; the letter containing 
the passage was put together in 1780. There 
are not two species of magpie in Bngland, 
neither are there two martens, as the author 
states. The late Mr. Alston {Zoologic il 
Traneactione, 1879) conclusively showed that 
m. foina “is not, and never was, a member of 
the British fauna.” The common oat is 
certainly not descended from the wild oat, but 
from an Egyptian species. The dipper and the 
dabohick are not identical, but very different 
birds. Caterpillars which devour leaves are not 
called photophagi, but phutophagi, yet Captain 
Reid uses the former word not only in the body 
of the book, but in the index as well. The 
disappearance of crows and magpies, on which 
the author comments, as likely as not arose 
from partial migration rather than from 
pairing. But Captain Reid seems to have been 
entirely ig;norant of the discoveries of the last 
ten years with respect to migration. The three 
so-called wild oats of which he treats, it is just 
possible, were true wildcats, but far more likely 
were sprung from domestic oats which had run 
wild. But it is nngraoious to find fault with a 
writer who has so often amused the world in a 
different style of literature. It will be enough 
to say that the natural history of Siluria has 
et to be written. These stray notes every 
ere and there, however, show signs of oarefiu 
observation. The chapters on moles are 
especially good, so is the chapter on the 
distribution of the nightingede. A lover of the 
country will find a good deal of pleasant 
miscellaneous reading in the book, but there is 
also much that is puerile. A great part of it 
should have been cut out, and what was left 
subjected to sfrict pruning and supervision. 
The very style of the book shows the nimble 
pen of the novelist rather than that of a careful, 
exact naturalist. As for the illustrations, many 
are well-worn cuts, and several, to add to the 
general faultiness of the book, are wrongly 
labelled. The nuthatch figured on p. 55 is 
really the nutcracker—a very different bird. 
Of the so-called herons on p. 233, one is a 
bittern. To Captain Mayne Keid belongs the 


distinction, along with three or four other 
Silurian naturalists, of having seen, as they 
assert, the picas martiue (great black wood¬ 
pecker), and, therefore, he writes: “ Thrnn can 
be no doubt ” of its being a visitor in Siluria 
“if it be not a permanent resident.” The 
controversy concerning its appearance in Great 
Britian is still being hotly carried on; but as 
no undoubted British-kill^ specimen has yet 
been seen, as the three or four snppossd 
appearances of the bird resulted in its never 
again being heard of, as years have elapsed 
since these Birds were supposed to have been 
seen without any fresh tidings of the black 
woodpecker, and as the best English 
ornithologists (including Prof. Newton) 
entirely refuse to admit the bird to our English 
fauna, we may well be excused from believing 
in its existence in Great Britain. So we close 
what, on the whole, is a disappointing book. 

Animal Memoire. By Samuel Lockwood. 
Parts & I. and IL (New York; Ivison 
Blateman.) These two volumes form part of a 
series of readings in natural history. Ifiie first 

S art deals with mammals, the second srith birds. 

•f. Lockwood can lay claim to have snitten a 
work of a trustworthy character for young 
readers. He is an American, and many of his 
expressions savour of exaggeration; but the 
facts are interesting and may be relied npon. 
We cannot praise the opening chapters, entitled 
“ Animal Humour,” as either very amusing or 
original. We have ourselves known dogs with 
more “ cunnings ” and “ cranks ” than those of 
which Dr. Logwood writes. But the chapters 
that follow are excellent. The author’s chapter 
on musical mice is truly admirable, and 
is written in the strmn of an animal 
Plutarch. Dr. Lockwood is, perhaps, at his 
best with birds, whose memoirs he tells 
n his secoud volums. A bird's power of vision 
is thus graphically described (p. 11): 

” The giant condor, whore home is in the Andes, 
has been seen circ'Jng in air so far above the very 
highest peak that the elevation could be deter¬ 
mined at 25,5b0 feet! At such a point water in 
the ait would be impossible, excrpt In a frozen 
mist. And yet this immense creature, With its 
naked, wrinkly head and neck, can sail In this 
region of intense cold, prospecting its carrion or 
living prey, which discerned, it will on the instant 
descend to the torrid plain. It is easy enough to 
state these amazing figures, but not to to Wder- 
stand the phenomena involved—suifit rmpiteiatf 
adjustments properly firing the|famace of the 
blood lor these thermal extremes—and such its 
nice adaptation of the optic lenses to distance and 
temperature, all conspire to make of the bird a 
marvellous machine.” 

To those who do not know their White’s BeJbome, 
the chapter on the nest building of birds will 
be interesting, but the American adds little to 
what our great Hampshire naturalist has told 
us. However, we have no wish to make 
ungracious comparisons, as the volumes before 
us are very readable and can be highly recom¬ 
mended. 


GORREBPONDENGE. 

EHAJlMgaXBt AWD BOBWABOBIASH. 

Londoa: MsrehlO, USA 

The February number of t^e Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (p. 63) contams a note by the 
director, in whicn he points out that “ Dungi 
was the son of XTrlMU, who according to 
Nabonidus, lived 700 years before Hammurabi.” 
I cannot agree with this statement, (1) because 
the name of “ Urban,” in the inscription of 
Nabonidus to which the author seems to allude 
(E. 1688, of the British Museum), is merely a 
restoration, which was based on an ingenious 
guess by the late George Smith, in the Traneac¬ 
tione of the Society of Biblic^ Archaeology 
(vol. i., p. 61); and (2) because, in a tecently- 
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discovered cylinder of Kabonidiu, in quite the 
same oosne:don as in the one referred to, there 
appears in place of the expected Urban the 
name of Bumaboriash. Therefore, not Urban, 
but Bamabariarii “lived, according to Naboni- 
dos, 700 years after (not before) Khammnrabi.’’ 
I have pointed out this new date in the January 
number of the Proceedings of the Soaety of 
Biblical Archaeology. See also Prof. Oppert, 
in Le Tempt (Fevr. 24, No. 10,156). 

The identification of Sapardu with the 
Hebrew TIED, proposed on p. 34 of the 
Record by Mr. Hagen, was discussed as early 
as 1851, by Sir Henry Bawlinson, in his 
“Memoir on &e Babylonian and Assyrian 
Inscriptions,’’ in the Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatio Society (vol. xiv., pt. 1, p. xlx., note 3). 

M. Delattre, in his interesting raper on 
the “ Oracles given in favour of Bsaniaddon ’’ 
{ibidem, p. 25 ft), has justly remarked that 
the attempted translation of W, JL, L iv. 68, 
in the “ Becords of the Past,’’ vol. xi., has not 
been mentioned in my Literature, p. 170. Bnt 
why did myesteemea oritio himself make no 
nse of Dr. Halevy’s transliteration of that 
document in his Documents Beligieux (1683, 
p. 197 ff.), and of Prof. Sayce’s translation of 
it in the Hibbert Lectures (1887, p. 274 f.) P 

0. Bbzold. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


At the annnal general meeting of the Ohemioal 
Society, held on Thursday, March 28, the 
president (Mr. William Crookes) delivered an 
address on “Recent Researches on the Rare 
Earths as interpreted by the Spectroscope ” , 
in which he expounded anew his theory of 
“ meta-elements.’’ 


Thb Easter excursion of the Geologist* 
Association will be to Lj^me Regis and Wey- 
month, under the direction of Messrs. W. H. 
Hndleston and Horace B. Woodward. April 
19 and 20 wiU be devoted to the former place— 
notable for its blue lias fossils; and April 22 
and 23 to the latter, where the chief atinctions 
are the oorallian rooks and Eimeridge clay. 
The long excursion of the association in August 
will be to North Cumberland. 


It appeMS that mining for mbellite is exten¬ 
sively carried on in parts of Burma, especially 
near the Meobyohoung River, about fifteen 
miles South of Mogok, which is situated in the 
heart of the great mby tract. Mr. Barrington 
Brown recently viuted and reported upon these 
mines. BubeUite is a pink variety of tourma¬ 
line, not much known in this country, bnt 
higUy jnized in China, where it is said to be 
used for the buttons of the caps of mandarins 
of a particular rank. 

Mxssbs. Sonhbnschein will publish shortly 
a translation of Prof. H. Rosenburoh’s Feiro- 
graphical Tables: an Aid to the Microscopical 
Physiography of the Rock-makii^ Minerals, 
edited for English students by Dr. F. H. Hatch, 
of the Royal Bohool of Mines. 

In the last number of the Mineralogicil 
Magazine the most interesting paper is one by 
Mr. L. Fletcher, of the British Museum, on 
“The Renaissance of British Mineralogy,’’ 
being the discourse which he delivered on 
retiring last autumn from the presidency of 
the Mineralogicsl Society. Mr. Fletcher, in 
analysing the causes to which the unpopularity 
of mineralogy may be attributed, points to the 
refinements introduced of late years in the 
chemical and ciystallographio departments of 
the science, and especially to the fact that 
mineralogy has been almost completely ex¬ 
cluded from our educational system. The 
cheering signs of a renaissance are to be found 
in the growing popularity of microscopic 
petrography, fm: the proper study of which a 


knowledge of mineralogy is essentiaL Mr. 
Fletcher argues in favour of the introduction 
of crystallography into the training of every 
cheuiist and physicist. 


PniLOLOCY NOTES. 

Thb Delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
in preparation for early publication an Inter¬ 
mediate Greek-English Dictionary, abridged 
from the seventh edition of Liddell & Scott. 
It differs from the present school abridgment 

t i that the matter contained is greatly increased 
y fuller explanations of the words, by inserting 
more largely the irregular forms of moods and 
tenses, by citing the leading authorities for the 
different usages, and by adding characteristic 
phrases. Osm has beim taken to indnde all 
words usually found, from Homer downward 
to the dose of Attic Greek. 

Mb. Gavin Hamilton has nearly completed 
a work entitled The Mood* in the English Bible 
the same as in Latin and Greek, contrasted with 
those of Priscian’s German Follower*, which has 
received in advance the support of academical 
authorities in Scotland and elsewhere. It will 
be published by Messrs. Oliver & Boyd, of 
Edinburgh. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

PhuiOLOOICAL Socutt.— {Fiidag, March 15 ) 
Thb Rev. Dr. R. Morris, president. In the chair.— 
Mr. E. L. Biandreth ^ve an account of some of 
his work as one of the sub.editors of the Society’s 
Dictionary in relation to words beginning with 
H. Of the term “ heartsease,” now one of the 
names of the pansy (viola Meelor), he said that in 
the sixteenth oentnry both this flower and the 
wallflower, originally called the “wall-gilly¬ 
flower,” were classed as violets ; but the name 
“ heartsease ” was alone given to the wallfl >wer 
by out earliest botanist, Tomer (1518), and by 
Bullein (1562); and though the “heartsease’* u 
said to be “ an herbe—menne pensee ” by Palsgrave 
(1530), yet, independently of there being some 
reasons for supposing that this was a mistake on 
Palsgrave’s put, it seemed probable that thenane 
was first given to the wallflower, and subsequently 
indnded among the forty-two other popular 
names by which this favonrite among flowers was 
honoured. The wallflower was considered a 
wonderful cure for diseases of the heart. We are 
told this by Tabemcemontanus (1590) and by 
Brunsohwycgh In his work P* Art* Distillandi. Of 
another gillyflower, the olov^ we are told by 
Oerarde that a conserve of it “is exceeding 
cordial, and wonderfully above measure doth 
comfort the heart.” Ou the other hand, the 
pansy, so far from being a heartsease, is said by 
Bullein“to offend the heart because of its great 
coldness.” Our gillyflower, is, of course, the French 
gireJUf, this, again, b from girtjit, a clove, in 
consequenoe of its dove-like odour. The clove 
was also considered a cure for heart-dhease (see 
Ootorave sub garioj^). The old notion of the 
wallflower being a violet b preserved in its French 
name of viotter ; its other name, to distingubb it 
from the dove gillyflower, being giroflit jaunt. Of 
“heald,” apparently a later form ot“heddle”— 
meaning the perpendicular threads in a loom by 
whioh a way is made for the passage of the 
snuttle, he said “heald” was from “heddle,” 
by metatbesie; “heddle” he would like to 
connect with the M. £. held*, %.*., a wool or filling 
of the web, by means of the suffix -tl denoting 
perhaps the short threads as compared with the 
long ones. “Hdde,” however, was deuly the 
0. B. heftU—n thresd for weaving, whioh might 
be from heave (O. E. hejian) with the suffix -Id. 
“Hefdd,” again, whioh in composition b 
htfeUhrced, further appears dialeotally (see 
Balliwell) as htvtl in the sense of fine twine. 'Pbe 
word “helioid,” given in Johnson’s Dictionary in 
conjunotion with parabola, he pointed out was 
dearly a mbprint for “ heliMid,” as be bad further 
proved by turning up thequotation given by Johnson 
from Harrb’s let. Ttth. ; yet several subsequent 
dictionaries — at Todd, Worcester, the Eoc. 




Puthensb — had preserved intact thb very 
obvioiu mbprint. “Heel-makers” were referred 
to as not Ming in any trades’ directory of the 
present day ; but they were frequently mentioned 
in the seventeenth and the begint^g of the 
eighteenth centuries. Looking to the costumes of 
that period, he concluded they were the makers 
of those wood-heels of every variety of colour 
which were then the fashion. He read a skit of 
Swift’s, or Steele's, quoted in Falrholt, which con¬ 
tained the followicg mandate issued by the censor 
of Great Britain; “ The Censor, having observed 
that there are fine wrought ladies’ shoes put out to 
view at a great shcemaker's shop towards 8t. 
James’s end of Pall Mall, which create irregular 
thoughts and desires in the youth of this r^m; 
the shopkeeper is required to take in these 
eyesores, or show cause the next court-day, why 
he continues to expose the same; and he b 
requbed to be prepared particularly to answer to 
the slippers with green lace and blue heeb.” 
“ Heel-ropes ” was a term used in shipbuilding iu 
bon and steel, of which be could not understand the 
meaning; but he was informed by the chief con¬ 
structor of the navy that it merely meant “ropes 
temporarily attachra to the heel of a rudder for 
moving or securing it.” Some quotations bom 
American books contained such expressions as 
“ httUd dtbens ” and “ so and so hetUd himself,” 
which he was informed meaat “ carrying a 
revolver ”—this was, no doubt, the verb “hele,’’ 
to cover, protect 0. E. htlan. “ Hedge buck,” 
mentioned in Lovell’s BUtory of Animals (1660) he 
concluded was the buck of the common rabbit. 
The word spelt “ helloway ” inPurchas's Pilgrims, 
and given with various other spellings in later 
books of travel, was the Arabic halwa—u kind of 
sweetmeat, from halio being sweet, and probably 
sold under that name in every village from Con¬ 
stantinople to Calcutta. In condusion, Mr. 
Brandreth made some remarks about the publbhed 
parb of the Dictionary. He yielded to none in his 
admiration of that colossal work ; bnt that feeling 
was not inconebtent with bb tUnking it capable 
of improvement in some respects. Bspecblly he 
thought that too many purely scbntific words had 
been introduced. They were not numerous enough 
to meet the requirements of students of each 
separate science, but were far too numerous to be 
coiubtent with the aim of the Dictionary, as very 
properly stated in the preface, to bs that of giving 
an account of all words “in general use.” As 
regards the number of words that are now, or 
have been, “in general use,” he considered the 
Ibt was as complete as could possibly hare been 
expected. It was in the nature of things that 
many words must escape being found, and 
having a note made of them. In fact, the 
DicUunaty, when complete, was in itself a 
sort of index for finding out the words that were 
not there. He added a few instances of words he 
had recently noted as not being there, as 
“ allerbtor,’’the great machine for transplanting 
trees; “box-spur’’; “bunch,” vb. U8. wo.-d ; 
“boss,”a very common game; “brut-wine”; 
“battleworthy,” a very important word in naval 
reports, the exact meaning of which was a subject 
of debate in the House of Commons a little while 
ago ; “ brassll,” to put a brattil upon a man, 
appearing to be an Irbh term lor bcycotUng; 
“baby-lace,” once a staple manufacture lu 
Bedlordshbe and Buckinghamshire. No one could 
doubt, again, that infinite pains had been taken 
to explain the meanings of words, yet it could not 
be but that seme mistakes should be committed. 
He mentioned a few trifling ones that he had 
chanced to notice, as “ broadshare,” which is not 
an adjective, but a part of a certain kind of 
plough, and is used not merely attributively, but 
as a self-standing substantive, in agricultural 
reports; “fishing-brogues,” which are not 
waterproof leggings, bat the brogue-shoe worn 
over the leggings ; “brougham,” whichii not “a 
one-horse closed carriage, with two or four 
wheels,” but just the contrary, a four-wheeled 
carriage with one or two horses. 


Royal Asiatic Society. — (Monday, March 18) 
Bin MoHiEa-MoHiBa Williams iu the ohUr.—Mr. 
J. F. Hewitt read a paper iu oontlnuttion and 
amplification of one read by him last year, and 
published in the Journal of the society. In tfle 
present paper, he gave luithet proof of 
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Dnvldiaa and Kolaiian tribes being the ruling 
raoea of India long before the Aryans entered the 
eouniry. The lei^ng tribes mentioned in the 
Big Veda and the Mababharata were, with few 
exceptions, descended from Draridiaa and Kolarian 
ancestors; and the history of each of these tribes 
was traceable in the Oreek and Latin authors who 
wrote about India, and in early Sanskrit and 
Buddhist literature. Mr Hewitt imowed how they 
were descended from the races described in the 
Matsya Puiana as the seren snake kings of Nis- 
badha, and in the Mababharata as the fire snake 
races of the Vasuki, Taksbaka, IiArata, Kanrarya, 
and Dhritarashta, to which must be added the 
Sivas or Bhojns (the cattle-herding tribes) and the 
Asraka (or horse-rearing tribes) of Oandbara, the 
modem Kabul. He brought forward eridence to 
proTe that the trade carri^ on with India by the 
early AUtadlan and Semitic p^plea of Assyria, 
and also by the Egyptians and Jews, was probably 
no lees varied and extensive, some thousands of 
years before the Christian era, than it was when 
the Qteeks first visited India. And he showed 
that this trade implied the existence in India of a 
civilised and well-governed population, who on 
the west coast spoke, long before the advent of 
the Aryans, a language allied to the Tamil. He 
also showed by the history of the different methods 
of measuring time recorded in the Rig Veda and 
the Mababharata, the successive introduction of the 
old lunar calendar of the earlier Akkadians and of 
the solar-lunar csdendra of the Semitic Akkadians, 
and proved that the thirty-three gods of Hindu 
mythology are the original lunar gods of the 
AkhadisTis represented by the twenty-seven Naka- 
hatras (or Budros, the fortnightly stations of the 
moon), together witit the six sni^e gods, repre¬ 
senting the moon and the five planets who rule 
the seasons. He further traced the progress of 
the Aryan conquest, and showed that, after the 
Aryans bad established their supremacy in the 
great war recorded in the Big Veda, ending in the 
battle of the ten kings, they naduaUy made 
themselves supreme rnlers, chiefly by the imesion- 
ary propaganda instituted and maintained by the 
Brahmans. He also traced the eastward progress of 
the Ikshvdkos, the united trading and warrior 
tribes of the west, and showed how they gained 
possession of Ben^, and of the routes leading to 
the great eastern port of Tamrolipti. 

EoLKLoas SociWT.—(Jfosdoy, JTartA SO.) 

EnwABD OnoDD, Eso., treasurer, in the chair.— 
Hr. Bidiard Morris read a paper on “Death’s 
Messengers.” He said Qrimm’s story of “ Death’s 
Messengers,” known in Europe as early as the 
thirteenth century, has a mat likeness to the 
Isktin fable in the Auop of Joach. Oamerarius, 
entitled" De Mortisnontiis” (Lug. 1571). Another 
variant is found in the Attop of Abetemins (Venice, 
1519), entitled “ De sene mortem differre volente,” 
with which may be compared (1) the old French 
version by O. Haudent, 1547, “ D’un Vieil Homme 
A de la Mort”; (2) 1« Fontaine’s fable of “ La 
Mortetle Monrant”(Bk. viii.,fab. 1); (3)ametrical 
Latin fable entitled “Senex et Mora,” in the 
Fai«ia«A<sqp>s«ofDesbillons(Bfaonheim,1768}. An 
Fne'**** rendering of Abetemius’s version occurs in 
L’&trange’s fabUt, No. COOL. (London, 1694), 
entitled “An old Man that was willing to pnt 
off Death.” A metrical version of tbds occurs 
in Arvraker’s StUct Fatlti (London, 1708), 
entitled “ The Old Man loth to Die; or. Consider 
your Latter End.” Then we have a variant (based 
to some extent on La Fontaine’s fable) in Mrs 
Piozai (Thrale’s) Autobiomphy, with the title of 
“The Three Warnings, which are lameness, 
deafness, and blindness, arising from old age. 
The source of all these variants may be traced to 
one of Buddha’s sermons contained in the Arigut- 
tara Ifiidga (ill. 35, ed. Morris). In this story 
the messengers of death are three—(1) old age, 
(2) sickness, disease. (3) mortality. These messen¬ 
gers are called in Fdli Deva-dfitI—messengers 
of Yoma (the god of the lower regions) or Maccu- 
dfit&, messengers of death. Dr. Perdvol uses this 
fable to point a moral in one of his sermons (1880), 
little thinking he was using an old Buddhist 

g krable. There is also a very striking parallel in 
r. Jessop’s sermon (1864, p. 169) to a phrase in 
the Jataka, bk. i. p. 173, and in the Anw4ti- 
Suhaili, where “ grey hairs ” are called “ Death’s i 


Messenger.”—^Mr. ElmsUe also read a paper on 
“ The Folklore of Middlesex.” 

Histobioai, Socimty. — (Thurtiay, KarthSl.) 
Mb. a. Bibtin read a j^per on “ Babyloniu 


History and Chronology. ” By means of the 
ohronologicid tablets now in the British Museum 
he has been able to reconstruct the series of 
dynasties which ruled at Babylon. An interesting 
fact is that the Babylonians wemselvee placed the 
beginning of the historical period at the time oi 
the first Kassite invasion under Hammurabi ~ 
(about 6200 b.o.) ; before that time there was 
series of Semitic and Akkadian kings, but though 
their names are known their dates are not certain. 
Until tile time of Sargon of Agade, the names 
only of the kings are known; a few events, how¬ 
ever, are given by omen tablets which refer to this 
period. The monuments again come to our help 
after the second Kassite dyuasty. This was 
followed by a Semitic period (4000 to 2371 b.c ), to 
which we must assign the successive supremacy of 
Ur, Lagash, &o., the remains of which have been 
explor^. It is at this period that Berosus placed 
his first dynasty of eighty-six kings; for this 
historian, having for ms o^ect the history of 
Babylon and not that of all Babylonia, neglected 
the previous dynasties. But from this time bis 
statements agree remarkably well with the inscrip¬ 
tions. From the first dynasty of Babylon (2371 
B o ), the sixth king of which was Hammurabi II. 
we possess the names and dates of all the kings 
and in some cases many details of their wars smd 
buildings, ^Ides contract tablets giving interest¬ 
ing particulars about the life of the people. At 
the time of the third Kassite dynasty (1709-1132 
B 0 ), Niniveh began to make its influence felt; in 
fact, it may be said that when Babylon is powerful 
it is because Niniveh is weak and decayed. After 
the final destruction of Niniveh, Babylon remained 
the most influential city; but this wsw only due 
to the fact that Niniveh was no more, and that 
Elam had been destroyed. When the Persians 
rose to power and appeared before Babylon, the 
great city of Nebucmadnezzar offered no resist¬ 
ance. Under the Persian dynasty Babylon 
remained the principcd city; but under the 
Beleucidae, the foundation of Seleucla gave it 
mortal blow. It is to be noticed that, under the 
Hreek rulers, Greek science was introduced, and 
the documents show a more accurate knowledge 
of astronomy. 

EaousK Gobtbb Bocibty, Noutk Lomdok BaoNOR. 

(Friday, Mareh SS.) 

A FAPBB was read by Mr. W. D. Scull on The 
SUetive Affinitie*. The reader said his reason 
for discussing the book was that, being by Goethe, 
it might unduly influence such as had not a 
rigidly settled basis of ethics, and bring them to 
doubt certain necessary conventions. Genius, 
though usually beneficent, wta occesion^y 
malign, as here, and might potently influence 
those everyday habits on which ethics are founded. 
The SUetive Affinitiet was nearly allied to the 
malignant realistic school, and had a share in 
bringing the said school into existence—a develop¬ 
ment which has considerably complicated modem 
ideas of duty and honour. The reader quoted the 
incident from Goethe’s Life which suggested 
to him the idea of writing WaMveneandteehafteH, 
and commented on the right of an author to 
thus free himself from painful memories. After 
the chemical analogy, by which Goethe commences 
his catastrophe, came a criticism on the fascination 
of the idea of Necessity both for Goethe and Victor 
Hugo—two entirely opposite natures in literature. 
Yet the idea was a purely artistic one, not settled 
as a law of nature. Beli^on and the lives of great 
men teach that circumstances exist as stepping- 
stones, not as prison walls, whereas the Necessity 
idea would impress one with the belief that man can 
only yield to drcumstances, and that his passions 
are the best guide. Goethe left one with the 
impression that Charlotte and tire (japtain, by 
behaving virtuously, tried to turn omnipotent 
destiny from her course. Against these “ethics 
of passion” the reader set the “ethics of reason 
and self-mastery,” as shown by Corlj^ In Sartor 
Saartue, and by the passage from Wordsworth’s 
“Laodamia,” “The gods approve the depth and 
not the tumult of the soul.” The ethics of passion 


had tmmy advocates, yet produced only oonfoaion 
and misery, hence Goethe, in his manysidedneas, 
was a dangerous guide to such as hod not tiie 
strength and positive nature of Carlyle, to whose 
leadership the reader paid a warm acknowledg¬ 
ment.—^cepUon was taken to Mr. Scull’s view 
by Mr. Mulrhead, Mr. Coupland, Miss Hogemann, 
while Miss Carey severely criticised the woidc on 
its aesthetic side. In summing up the discussion. 
Dr. Oswedd urged the necessity of judging tire 
work in accor^^ce with the social morality of 
Goethe’s day. 


FINE ART. 

Seeletia Magwtalimn*. The A.bbey Church 
of St. Andrew, Hexham. A Konograph. 
By Charles Clement Hodges, architect, 
author of “Illustrations of the Priory of 
St. Uary, Blyth, Nottinghamshire ”; and of 
“ The ^pnlchr^ Slabs, &c., of the Middle 
Ages now remaining in the County of 
Durham.” Folio, pp. 1-62; and plates, 1-60. 
(Privately print^ for the Author.) 

Tms noble folio, at the first glance, seems to 
take ns back to the days of Surtees and 
Whitaker, and other famous county historians 
whose works we know in the same goodly 
form. In the handsome appearance, however, 
of its beautiful and substantial binding, its 
admirable typography and paper, and the 
remarkable excellency and tumuracy of the 
plates it is as far in advance of the folios of 
former days as with modem resources it can 
be. This only edition is, indeed, an aiition de 
luxe, worthy of a place of honour in any 
library, if only as an example of what coUeotors 
call a fine book. And when we come to look 
into it, the contents are by no means unworthy 
of the form in which it is issued. A long 
residence in Hexham has given Mr. Hod^ 
every opportunity of studying, so far as 
possible, what is left of Hexham Abbey; and 
no one is better qualified to understand and 
expound the antiquities and history of the 


Following, as is right in a work of this 
kind, the scientific rather than the artistic 
method, the author first gives us an account 
of the antiquities of Hexham from the earliest 
times of which any relics have been found; 
namely, those which preceded the age of 
bronze. Of this period abundant remains 
have been found, as well as a single object of 
the early iron or late Celtic age. Although 
Hexham has never been identified as l^e 
site of any known Boman settiement, it 
contains many Roman antiquities, which 
have, probably, travelled some three and a 
half mues from Corstopitum or “ Colchester,” 
close to Corbridge. The ruins of this tovra 
have, doubtless, served as a quarry for the 
builders of the first church at Hexham, as 
Binchester served for the “ Saxon ” church 
of Esoombe. The crypt at Hexham, the 
sole surviving portion of its earliest church, 
is built of Roman stones, some of which 
bear inscriptions of great interest. Altar 
and inscribed stones have been found in the 
town; but the greatest Roman “ find ” is the 
noble sonlptur^ monument to Flavinus, 
which was found buried under the floor of 
the church, in 1881, while Mr. Hodges was 
exploring in search of a vault said to exist in 
the south transept. It was lying in a founda¬ 
tion of ancient date. These stones form the 
connecting link between Roman and Christian 
times. In his second chapter Mr. Hodges 
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traces the history of Hexham, which really 
begins with the founding of chnrehes there 
by St Wilfrid, down to the transference of 
the ecdeeiastioal jnrisdiction to the see of 
Newcastle, in 1884. The three remaining 
chapters are devoted respectively to St. 
Wilfrid’s Church, the mediaeval church and 
oonventual buildings, and the sepulchral 
monuments. Wilfrid’s Church of St. Andrew, 
judging from the accounts given by his con- 
temporiOT and chaplain, Eddius, as well as by 
Prior lUcuiard and Symeon of Durham, in the 
twelfth century, must have been ^uite one of 
the finest of ite kind, and similar in character 
to that which he built at iUpon, and to that 
of St. Peter, at York, which he ** restored.” 
It seems almost cerbun that the crypts at 
Hexham and Bipon are imitations of the 
eubieula and galleries of the catacombs which 
Wilfrid had seen at Borne, designed to contain 
tiie relics of saints and ma^rs which he 
brought. And so the a/Awvlwn of the 
catacombs and the eonfurio of Christian 
baeilicas were the germs of such large and 
well-lighted crypts or undercrofts as we 
have at Canterbury and elsewhere. Some 
few sculptured fragments which have 
been preserved illustrate, to some extent, 
the contemporary desoriptiona of Wilfrid’s 
Church. It is hmtalisiDg to think that the 
nave at least of this most interesting building 
was standing and in use till burnt by the 
Soots in 1296. It was afterwards pulled 
down with the intention of rebuilding—an 
intention never carried out—so that the 
existing choir and transept of the church are 
not to be regarded as surviving portions of a 
once complete thirteenth-century church, but 
as additions to a primitive Bomanesque 
western limb. There are other instances of 
Bomanesque naves having been pulled down 
and never rebuilt, or not rebuilt until^ our 
day, as in the case of Bristol; but there is no 
case, in England, at any rate, in which so 
early a nave stood so long. Very interesting 
relios of this church of Wilfrid are the stone 
seat known as the Prith stool, similar to one 
at Beverly, and probably the true ” bishop’s 
stool,” or caikedra, in which Wilfrid sat as 
Bishop of Hexham; and the fine sculptured 
crosses now preserved in the library at 
Durham Cathedral and elsewhere. 

Mr. Hodges’s account of the mediaeval 
church which still remains, and of the remain¬ 
ing portions of the conventual buildings, is 
plainly the work of one who is an accomplished 
architect as well as a painstaking antiqua^. 
It forms considerably over half of the entira 
letterpress, which, indeed, might be expected 
in dealing with a building so great and so 
beautitnl as is the church of Hexham. This is 
undoubtedly in the first class of thirteenth- 
omitury churches, as may be seen at a glance 
on looking at the plates. There was once an 
eastern chapel of five altars, known in later 
times as the ’‘Old School.” This was a 
building of the fourteenth century, lighted by 
square-headed windows with fiowing tracery. 
It wholly disappeared at the ” restoration ” 
of 1858, when so many of the ancient fittings 
of the church were destroyed or moved, and 
the <^oir elosely packed with paltry “ sittings.” 
Among other things then lost to the church 
was a fine three-panelled rttabulum, having 
the Besurrection depicted in the centre, on 
the right hand of this the Blessed Tirgin, and 


on the left St. John. Accor^g to the con¬ 
tract, this became the property of the joiner, 
from whom it was purchasM by a gentle¬ 
man in whose hands it has since remained. 
After all, however, Hexham is still rich in 
paintings on panel. The finest of these are 
in one of the side-screens of the choir, no 
longer in titu, but happily not destroyed or 
“restored.” It consists of a row of richly 
canopied niches containing p^tings instead 
of ^tues, and each having a projecting 
bracket, on which the painted figure is sup¬ 
posed to be standing. The figures represent 
SS. Alcmund, Eata, Wilfrid, John of Beverley, 
Acoa, Fredb^, and Cuthbert—all in rich 
pont^cal vestments and with richly dhapered 
backgrounds. The whole oomposildon is 
beautifully represented in pi. 51. Mr. Hodges 
says, “All carry the crozier: the bishops &e 
crook form, the archbishops the cross form.” 
This use of the term “ orozier ” as including 
an archbishop’s cross is new to us; by a 
common error the term has often bMU 
applied to an archbishop’s cross, as if it 
belonged to it and not to the “ pastoral 
staff ” {eroeia). Does not Mr. Hodges seem 
to be labouring under this mistake in a 
modified form ? The cross is quite a distinct 
thing from the crozier. An archbishop has 
both, but is often represented with the cross 
as being more distinctive. He uses the 
crozier jua bishop, and has the cross borne 
before mm qua archbishop. The rood-screen, 
which is of wood, was the finest of its kind 
in any monastic church in Englemd, being 
richly ornamented and painted. A few of its 
painted panels remain; and twenty-four more, 
from different parts of the church, have been 
fixed on the west side of the loft above the 
niches. The subjects are Gospel scenes, 
scenes from the “Dance of Death,” and 
figures of bishops and saints. 

But we must now pass on to the plates, of 
which there are sixty, as well as some wood¬ 
cuts in the body of the work. The first two 
reproduce artistic drawings of the exterior, 
done by Mr. Knowles under Mr. Hodges’s 
direction, from photographs taken about 1858. 
Then follow two fine perspective views of 
the iuteiior from drawings by Mr. Hodges 
himself. The rest of the subjects are for the 
most part strictly architectural, consisting of 
elevations, sections, &c., admirably done. 
But the aitistic eye will be delighted by the 
beautiful illustrations of woodwork in the 
rood-screen, and in Prior Letchman’s 
“ shrine,” and of stone sculpture in capitals, 
sepulchi^ stouM, &o. Indeed, the plates are 
so extremely good that, to have had two or 
three more, so as to have included the 
crosses at Durham, we could have spared 
the heraldic title-page and the figure 
of St. Wilfrid Uook^ in gold on the 
cover, beautiful as these are in their way. 
The latter is copied from that on the paintM 
screen, in which, by a late mediaeval error 
which need not have been perpetuated, except 
of course in what professed to be a copy of 
the original, the saint is represented as an 
archbishop. The heraldic title again, while 
adding greatly to the cost of the work, does 
not add materially to its scientific value. It 
is, however, a most beautiful example of 
what can be done by chromolithography. 
The arms of the see of York, now that Hex¬ 
ham has been disconnected from it, would 


have been better in their ancient form. These, 
however, are but slight matters; and, on the 
whole, Ifo. Hod^’s oput magnvm will not 
fail to give the lughest satisfaction to Ml who 
care for works of this Wind. 

J. T. F 0 WI.KB. 


CORBESPONDENOB. 


Dtrooio or sdsha. 

Florenoe : Hatch IS, isse. 

The Century Magazxne for December, 1888, 
oondudes an article, written by Mr. W. J. Still¬ 
man, on the great work of the above painter 
by saying 

“ that its removal from the cathedral, whom a 
satisfactory sight of it was impossible, to the 
museum of the Opera del Duomo, was owing to 
the efforts of the English connoisseur Hr. Obulw 
Fairfax Hurray.” 


This statement scarcely needs contradiction to 
those acquainted with the intense conservatism 
of every authority exercising control over toe 
cathedral of Siena. 

Having lent my aid five or six years ago to 
procure toe necessary permission for the pladng 
of a ladder to enable Mr. Goodall (nephew of 
toe Boyal Academician) to copy more effectively 
several of the soenes from tois Duccio panel 
(ordered by an English Art Society under the 
advice of Mr. P^rave), I, with a vivid recol¬ 
lection of toe strict formalities and guarantees 
required, stand aghast at the crude assertion 
that a stranger-artist could tons jauntily 
prompt toe disposal, at bis own sweet will, of 
a gem of art, above Ml others dear and predons 
in toe eyes of every native of Siena lot more 
than five centuries. 

The truth is that when, two or three years 
ago, it entered into toe minds of toe secular 
authorities to devise a scheme for tlurowing a 
better light on toe grmt frescoes which sur¬ 
round toe apse, they wisdy determined to open 
out toe brito and stone work that had long 
blocked up toe lower part of a window dose to 
Ducdo’s masterpiece—suspended on the con¬ 
tiguous wall ever sinoe toe high Mtar, which it 
formerly adorned, was moved away from under 
toe dome to its present position. Accordingly, 
toe pamting was removed for safety, without 
consMting or oonsiderinjg any objections likdy 
to be made by the ecdesiastioM functionaries of 
the catoed^ An angry controversy ensued, 
ud toe Siena people and press lond^ and 
indignantly condemned toe sacrilege. To ap¬ 
pease their wrath, it was promised that the 
removM was only temporary, and that restitu¬ 
tion would follow the completion of the stone¬ 
masons’ improvements. ^ 

How matters stand now, an absence of seven¬ 
teen months disables me from saying. But 
whoever can read of toe touchingly pious 
ceremony and combined artistic triumph which 
history records to have glorified toe installation 
of Duccio’s Madonna, and the various soenes of 
toe life of Christ painted on toe reverte side 
(originally back to back) of the same marvellous 
]^el-pioture in Siena Cathedral, and then 
dwell with complacency on its ohang;ed abode, 
amid dre^ fragments of broken marble, 
mingled with dusty plans and designs of church 
architects, is indeM well fitted by nature to 
level art and religion at one blow to the de¬ 
pressing influences of an antiquary’s shop. 

WiLUAU Msboeb. 

Floienoe: Uaroh SS, 1889. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have heard 
from Siena, in answer to my enquiries, that 
Dncmo’s panel-picture will probably remain 
permanently in the Opera del Duomo. 

W. M. 
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^fOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOOY. 

It is Mmomoed that the next winter’s exhibi¬ 
tion at the Qrosrenor Galleiy will be “ Field 
Sports illustrated by Art,” held under the 
autpioe^ of a committee comprising le^ing 
sportsmen and collectors. No difficulty will bo 
found in mmre than filling the gallery. The 
range of pictorial art alone is very large, from 
Snyders, Bubens, Velasques, to Herring, Stubbs, 
and Landseer, to say uoritisg of the mmor 
lights; there is also a wealth of goldsmiths’ 
woiic to draw upon—cups, horns, bugles, em- 
hsMsd aitd omasuotted weapons, &o. 

Feof. Maseko’s important work, mtiSed 
£es Momits RoyoUea de Deir tl-Bdhari, witt 
translations of inscriptions and psp3rri, mato- 
mioal measurements, and a mass of new tmd 
interesting historical and arohaeolopcal details, 
is in the press, and will shortly be published. 

Messes. MAciaLtAK announce a book by 
Miss Jane Harrison and Mrs. A. W. Verrall, 
entiriad CvlU and Monwnmta of Ancient Oreeoe, 
with numerous illiutrations. 

The exhilntions to open next week emprise— 
the Boyal Society of British Artists, in Suffolk 
Street; a loan exhibition of selected works of 
rite leading French and Butdh romanticiats, in 
the Dow&swell Qalieries, New Bond Street; 
and the usual spring exhibition of paintings by 
Messrs. Hollender A Oremetti, at the Hanover 
Gallery, also in New Bond Street. In adcUtion, 
Messrs. Vicars Brothers will have on view a 
large picture by M. Buko vac, entitled ” Forbid 
them not ”; and Mr, I. P. Mendoza ” A Srieof 
TearliBgs, Newmarket,” by Mr. Isaac Callin. 

Of the many exhibitions nowopen at Paris that 
of the Society d’Aqnarellistes is excellent, that of 
the works of the late Feyen-Perrin somewhat 
of a failure, and that of the femmes peintres 
et sciJpteurs ” is distingm'shed by the number 
rather than the value of its items; while none 
of them excel in interest a collection of 
portraits of actors, playwrights, &o., which has 
been opened by M. Bodinier at the Th^&tre 
d’Application. It goes back to the earliest days 
of tte French Theatre, and it reaches to the 
present day. The “The&treFran^ais” is repre¬ 
sented from Moli^re to Talma from Talma to 
Got, and the other theatres are not neglected. 
There are Bachael and Samary, Adrimme 
Lecouvreur, and Mdme. Baretta-Worms, 
Augustine Brohan, and Mdme. Pasca, Ddjazet, 
and Mdlle. Georges, Mol6, and M. Coquelin. 
Altogether a colfeotion of singular interest, 
whiem might be echoed on this side of the 
Channel with advantage. 

The December number of the American 
Journal qf Archaeology —which has just arrived 
b this country (Triibner)—concludes the fourth 
volume, and the fourth year of the life of this 
enterprising quarterly. Among the contents 
ate — an artide on ” Inedited Terracottas 
from Myrina in the Museum of Tchinli-Kiosk,” 
by M. ^omon Beinach, who naturally feels the 
interest of a discoverer in these pretty objects. 
The American editor should not have allowed 
him to talk of the *' divided skirt, recently 
commended by Lady Warhurion ” ; nor to use, 
in the next line, the objectionable word ” objec- 
tional.” The editor, himself, Prqf. A. S. 
Frothingham, of Princeton, discusses “The 
Early Bronzes recently found on Mount Ida in 
Krete,” which throw so much light upon the 
influence of Assyria, Phoenicia, and Egypt on 
primitive Greek art. Both these articles are 
illnstiated with plates. Mr. A. A, Caruana 
describes, with a plan, the remains of an ancient 
Greek building discovered in Malta; and two 
members of the American school at Athens 
comment upon inscriprions horn Ikaiia and 
liikyon, Henoefortb, the Journal will be the 
official organ of this School, and will publish 
early reports of excavations, &c. It is also 


announced that more attention will, in the 
future, be devoted to reviews of books—a 
donbtffil gain, especially if the amount of 
eq)ace now given to origmal artiolea, and to the 
two special departments of "new disooveries” 
and “ summaries of periodicals,” should tliere- 
by be diminished. 

MUStO. 

REGENT CONCERTS, 

The programme of last Saturday’s Crystal 
Palace Concert commenced with an Overture 
(in B) to Sir Walter Soott’s “ Rokeby,” by Mr. 
E. Prout. The poem injured the composer, 
and he has record^ his impressions in music. 
But he gives no programme, so that it must be 
judged as abstract music, ^is is not difficult, 
for in form it is perfectly dear. The themes 
have character, and contrast wdl with one 
another; and the orchestration is effective. 
This work, in fact, represmtts Mr. Prout at his 
best. It was well performed and well received, 
and the composer bowed from Ibe gallery. 
Herr Stavenhagen made his first appearmice 
this season and played, with the orchestra, 
Liszt’s Concerto (No. 2) in A. It is quite 
natural that so clever a pupil of the late 
virtuoso of Weimar should wish to show that 
he has conquered the difficulties of this terrible 
piece. Having done this we hope for the 
future that he will select works with fewer 
difficulties but more charm. In tone and 
technique his playing was remarkable. The 
programme included Raff’s “Licnore” Sym¬ 
phony, whioh had not been heard here since 
1881. The Finale with its realistic effects—its 
horse-tramp and spectre apparitions—has be¬ 
come famous among tone-pictures. The 
whole Symphony is well-scored, and Mr. 
Mann’s bmid can do full justioe to it. 

Brahms’s Sextet in B flat (Op. 18) was per¬ 
formed cm Monday evening at the Popular 
Concert, under the leadership of Herr Joachim. 
This fine work has been given sixteen times 
since its introduction in 1867, and the lively 
Scherzo is alone sufficient to explain its popu- 
Imity. This movement, by the way, was 
repeated on Monday evening in answer to loud 
applause. That we disapprove of encores in 
any shape must by this time be well known to 
our readers; but certainly riiey are particulariy 
inariistic in a work of several sections, such as 
a sonata, quartet, or sextet. A good composer 
arranges the various parts of a work so that 
they shall be well balanced, and offer proper 
contrast This order ought not to be disturbed. 
The performance of the ^xtet was magnificent 
Miss Fanny Davies gave, as pianoforte solo, 
Mendelssolm’s Andante, with variations in E 
flat (Op. 82), and her reading of it was singu¬ 
larly neat and refined. Moreover, she played 
the music with an enthusiasm which she has 
evidently inherited from her revered teacher. 
So short a piece naturally led to an encore— 
Mendelssohn’s Caprice in B minor (Op. 16, 
No. 2). The concert ended with the Ereutzer 
Stmata, which has in no way lost its hold on 
the public. Miss Davies and Herr Joachim 
proved, of cotuse, satisfactory interpreters. 
The violinist broke a string near toe close of 
the slow movement, but cleverly avoided a 
atop. Miss Marguerite Hall was successful in 
songs by Maud 'VWte and Ejerulf. 

Miss Dora Bright gave her third and last 
pianoforte recital at Princes’ Hall on Wednes¬ 
day afternoon. There was some very good 
playing in Beethoven’s Sonata (Op. 31, No. 2), 
and of the three movements toe first was the 
best. Miss Bright gave toe last four of Mr. 
W. Maefarren’s excellent studies with much 
spirit and intelligence. She was also heard to 
advantage in a short graceful Berceuse by Mr. 
G. J. Bennett, in Dr. Mackenzie’s “ On the 


Heather,” and in her own clever variationfl f« 
two ffianofortes on ssi oitginal toeme ^ 
late Sir G. A. Maefareen, in whirit Ifiss Btibs 
Boyce also took part. Hiss Btm^ mm loari 
ap^uded for her rendering of Weg’s BaUssd 
(Op. 24), and deservedly so: she seamed b 
have well entered into toe spirit of ilie oom 
position. hHss Eleanor Bees sang songs b; 
Dr. Parry and Mr. Maopherson, 

J. S. Shedeock. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Feoh Messrs. Novello we have reoaived : 

The Organiet’e Quarterly Journal (Part 81), 
whioh opens with a Voluntary by toe Bex. £u 
F. A. G. Ouseley—a fresh, vigorous, and learned 
piece of writing. Dr. Bradford’s Andante is 
smooth and flowing. The part concludes with 
TwoPostludes—a March and Fogato, by P. W. 
Bird. The March is pleasing, especially the 
Trio; the Fugato is a solidly written move- 
meat. An e^xwial footnote says “probably 
this esteemed oomposer’s last work.” 

Roland’s Horn. By F. W. MarkulL This is 
the vocal score of a Cantata, for male voices, 
dedicated to toe Arion Choral Society at 
Leipzig. The composer is an accomplished 
musician, and the author of many works. 
Operas, Oratorios, Symphonies, &e. The 
music is quite straigh^orward, following (fid 
rather than new lines. The writing for the 
voices is good and effective. 

Iiiirodaetion and Variation* on a Oround 
Bau. By B. Haynes. These organ variatioiii 
show much skill. There is gpreat variety of 
rhythm, and toe piece is worked up to so f 
excellent climax. 

Three Sacred Songs. By G. F. Cobb. The 
first, “The Angel’s Song,” contains some 
flowing aaelody i^plBaskig harmoniasy bnt the 
acoompankneat stokes us as mon^noos. 

“ Not now, my Child,” again, has good points, 
bnt lacks unity. “ Blow, Golden Trumpets,” 
is simple, but effective. The progression of 
chords to toe words, “ To Christ does Victory 
belong,” is bold, but, when heard through' 
three verses without any change, loses pmni | 

From the London Music PuhUslung 
Company: 

Five Songs. By Lancelot MarQey. The 
words are Moore’s. The melodies are, for 
toe most part, smooth, but they have no spe(^ 
character. The aooompaniments nm too much 
in the ordinary groove. 

How have I tMught of Thee, hy B. E. Biysoc, 
is a sentoneutal ballad, with words and music 
to match. 

Rustic Suite, for Pianoforte. By E. Allon. 
The first number has a pleasing Andantino, 
followed by a lively and effective Alleno. No. 

2 is a graceful Mazurka. The Tempo 
Gavotta is perhaps a little spoilt by tiie passage 
in ootavee, whito mriiea it heavy. The lari 
number is a pleasing Saltaselle, but soiBewhat 
long. 

From Reid Brothers: 

Marguerite, Mazurka Caprioe pour maoc. 
By C. Fasoli. An extremriy ligM piece, bat 
well-written. There is, however, Ut^ of the 
Mazurka rhythm about it. 

La Reine. By C. Melville. A Gavotte for 
pianoforte ; qumut, and in its way, effisetive. 

The Valiant Knighi and Elgsian Dreams. By 
C. Melville. Two ordinary ballads. We prefer 
the second. 

The Heart ever Faithful. By O. P. Cobb 
(Weekes.) A set of four songs. Thefirri: has! 
a smooth flowing melody with an eluant! 
accompaniment. No. 2 is not so refined. 
No. 3, “ 'The Last Fareweli,” is simple and. 
taking, and likely to prove a success. No. 4 
has equal simplicity, hut less charm. 
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The Eshob cannot undertaJce to return, or 
to eorretpond vnth the writers of, rgscted 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
ix., may be addressed to the FtrsusasB, and 
not to the Eduob. 


LITERATURE. 

Wordsworthidna : a Selection from Papers 
read to the Wordsworth Society. Edited 
by William Knight. (Macmillan.) 

Ohe misses in this rolome the gallant folly 
and the heroic ventures of faith which it is 
part of the function of literary Sehwdrmerei to 
foster. Not one of the writers has demon¬ 
strated that “The Idiot Boy” is a spiritual 
allegory; that Betty Foy may be identified 
with the Understanding nnilluminated by the 
iBeason; that Johnny symbolises the Genius 
of Poetry in its adventures through the night 
of this world. No one has instituted acom- 
jMsson between Goody Blake and Helen of 
No one has traced the development of 
the story of “ Simon Lee,” with his “ long 
blue livery coat ” through its various forms in 
Xndo-£uropean folklore. No one has esta¬ 
blished the fact that the “ Ode on Intimations 
of Immortality ” was written by Wordsworth 
in collaboration with Theodora Hook and 
"William Cobbett. The Wordsworth Society 
almost wholly failed to act as a relieving 
slnice or conduit for nonsense, and after six 
years of limited and rational discourse it fell 
silent “Who can withhold himself from 
speaking?” asked Eliphaz, the Temanite; 
but the Wordsworth Society resolved to hold 
its peace even from good. 

Prof. Knight’s paper on “ The Portraits of 
"Wordsworth ” is a valuable series of notes on 
no fewer than forty-two paintings, sketches, 
statnes, and busts. He holds ^t the best 
likenesses are two by Haydon—one the por¬ 
trait of Wordsworth on Helvellyn, from which 
the drooped head was admirably engraved by 
bupton; the other, that introduced into 
Haydon’s painting of “Christ’s ent^ into 
Jerusalem,” which now hangs in the !^man 
Catholic Cathedral at Cincinnati. There 
Hazlitt looks at Christ as an investigator; 
Keats stands in the background; Wordsworth 
bows in reverence and awe. 

“Three oonfliots,” wrote Wordsworth, “are 
Imfora the progfressive nations, between Chris¬ 
tianity and Infidelity; between Popery and 
Protestantism; and between the spirit of the 
old Feudal and Monarchical Governments and 
the r^resentative and republican system as 
established in America.” 

It would be curious to see what effect several 
years of residence in a cathedral—^American 
and Boman Catholic—has produced on Words¬ 
worth’s countenance. Is his head still bowed 
in reverence and awe ? or has he sidled over 
towards Voltaire in Haydon’s picture, with 
an ap<fiogy for having once called him “ dull ” ? 
Sho^d the present number of the Acadbmx 
fall into the hands of any Uterary ecclesiastic 
of the Cincinnati Cathedral, let him know 
that he would confer a fayour on the writer 


of this article, if he would describe the con¬ 
dition of the painting and state whether it 
would be possible to obtain photographic 
reproductions of the portraits of "Wordsworth, 
Keats, and Hazlitt ? 

Prof. Knight does not (^uote from a very inte¬ 
resting and valuable criticism on the portraits 
of Wordsworth which forms part of the Reeol- 
jeetions of Wordsworth and the Zaks Country, 
a lecture by the Bev. B. P. Graves. The 
Pickersg^ portrait, of which the original is 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and which 
suggested a beautiful sonnet to the poet, Mr. 
Graves condemns as failing to impart Words¬ 
worth’s characteristic expression of strength, 
and as giving instead “an attempt at the 
sentimental which suggests the epithet of 
‘ maudlin.’ ” The bust by Chantrey “ is 
work of thought and elevation, but not 
striking likeness ”; that by Angus Fletcher 
is “truer both to the form and bearing of 
the head.” A miniature by Miss Gillies is 
weak, but “gives a pleasing aspect of the 
poet in his less earnest, conversational, and 
domestic mood.” Another portrait by Miss 
Gillies, which represents WordsworIJi dic¬ 
tating and his vrife recording the newly com 
pleted verses, is truer in its motive than 
Thrupp’s statue in the baptistery of West¬ 
minster Abbey, where the poet sits pencil in 
hand engaged at once in composing and com¬ 
mitting his lines to writing. But it is of 
Haydon’s Wordsworth on Helvellyn that the 
critic—well-qualified to judge by acquaint¬ 
ance with Wordsworth—speaks with almost 
unqualified approval. 

“Nothing can be truer to the original,” he 
says, “ than the droop of the head weighed 
down by the thoughts and feelinn over which 
the active imagination is pleasurably brooding; 
and if there be some want of finish and refine¬ 
ment in the modelling of the features, there is 
a g;randenr, at the same time poetical and 
truthful, in the fine development of the temple 
amd crown—in the visionary look, and in &e 
hanging under-lip, quivering with the coming 
verse.” 

In her sonnet on Haydon’s picture Mrs. 
Browning has expressed her admiration of its 
imaginative fidelity: 

“ This is the Poet and his Poetry.” 

And there are words of Mrs. Hemans which 
undesignedly serve to confirm the justice of 
Mr. Graves’s criticism. 

“There is,” she says, “an almost patriarchal 
simplicity about "V^ordsworth—an absence of 
all prete^on. All is free, unstudied— 

“ ‘ The river winding at its own sweet will 
in his manner and conversation. There is more 
of impulse about them than I had expected; 
but in other respects I see much taat 1 sboidd 
have looked for in the poet of meditative life: 
frequently his head droops, his eyes half dose, and 
he seems buried in quiet depths of thought,” 

Prof. Knight omits to note the sketch of 
Wordsworth from memory, by Miss Jane 
Pasley, of the year 1845. It was etched by 
John Bull, and copies of the etching were 
given to some of Miss Padey’s friends, but I 
^lieve that the print was not published. It 
represents Wordsworth seated, in a full- 
length side-view. The face has little char¬ 
acter, and the figure is impoverished in outline; 
but the lounging attitude of Wordsworth as 
seated at careless ease is not unfaithfully 
represented, Sie sedebat might be inscribed 


under it; and, apart from this sto sedebat, it 
cannot be said to possess any value.* 

Mr. B. H. Hutton’s paper on “Words¬ 
worth’s Two Styles ” is a comment on 
Matthew Arnold’s remark that, properly 
speaking, Wordsworth has “ no assured poetic 
style of his own.” However true this may 
be of his blank verse, says Mr. Hutton, in 
his rhymed verse we can recognise two styles 
—the style of his youth and the styleof his age: 
“ the elastic style of fresh energy, bom of his 
long devotion to Nature’s own rhythms; and 
the style of gracious and stately iMling, bom 
of his benignity, of his deep-set, calm sym¬ 
pathy with human feeling—the style of “ The 
Solitary Beaper ” and the style of “ Devotional 
Incitements.” 

In the earlier style objective fact plays a 
larger part than in the later; it has “ a pure 
elasticity, a passionless buoyancy” rare in 
literature; and in the most admirable of the 
earlier pieces emotion is suggested rather than 
expressed. In the later style “ bald morali¬ 
ties take the place of bald realities ”; emotion 
is expressed more frankly and more tenderly; 
the workmanship is more refined and is 
free from “ the blots, the baldness, the dead- 
wood ” of Wordsworth’s earlier poems. 

In an interesting paper on “Poets who 
helped to form Wordsworth’s Style ” Canon 
Ainger, who has a gift for making happy 
literary discoveries and for making them 
known with a graceful modesty, points out 
iu some detail Wordsworth’s obligation to the 
poems of the Countess of Winchelsea; and, 
passing from the Countess of Winchel^ to 
Thomson, he makes it clear that Wordsworth’s 
singer— 

“ with modest looks 
And clad in homely msset brown”— 
in the “ Poet’s Epitaph ” is so arrayed because 
the bard in the “ Castle of Indolence,” like 
the nightingale, bard of birds, is “ in russet 
brown bedight.” But has Mr. Ainger a much 
more interesting discovery in store for us? 

We remember,” he says, “how Words¬ 
worth chose to write one poem in imitation 
of [Thomson]—the lines ‘written in a copy 
of The CasUe of Indolence' when he 
describes Coleridge and Tom Poole.” I 
confess that I cannot find a resemblance to 
Tom Poole in either of Wordsworth’s in¬ 
habitants of the happy valley. No one, it 
seems to me, can be less like the energetic 
and benevolent tanner of Nether Stowey than 
Wordsworth’s “withered flower,” wedded to 
verse— 

“ And his own mind did like a tempest strong 
Oome to him thus, and drove the weary Wight 
along”— 

unless it be the pale-faced, noticeable man, 
with large grey eyes— 

' Heavy his low-hung lip did oft appear, 

Deprest by weight of musing Phantasy.” 

And yet it is true that Tom Poole was pre¬ 
eminently a man of mind, that he was not 
without an interest in science— 

“ Glasses he had that little things display”; 
and that when Wordsworth wrote the line— 

Yet some did think that he had little business 
here,” 

he implied that it was a matter of surprise to 


* The pen-and-ink sketch by “ Alfred Oroquls ” 
which Prof. Knight mentions is of course that by 
Maclise, and 1 suppose that the date could be 
easily ascertained by a reference to firaser’e Kaga, 
sine. 
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find such a man in a place to little anited to 
him as the Castle of Indolence. Perhaps, i 
after all, Canon Ainger, with his new sugges¬ 
tion,. will solve for ns this tantalising and 
delighthil riddle ? 

In l£r. Morley’s introduction to the recently 
published edition of Wordsworth’s Poetieal 
Vori$, he points out as the poet’s true dis¬ 
tinction, and as that which really places him 
on an eminence above his contemporaries, his 
« direct appeal to will and conduct.” Ifattiiew 
Arnold, m his presidential address to the 
Wordsworth Society, published in the present 
volume, having mentioned Leopardi, "the 
saddest of poets,” goes on to indicate as 
Wordsworth’s most ^tinctive virtue of all— 
" his power of happiness and hope, his ‘ deep 
power of joy.’ ” The truth is that Words¬ 
worth’s dis&iotion is neither of these apart 
from the other, but the two together, and 
something higher, which includes both one 
and the other. I have long had in my own 
mind a thought about Wordsworth which is 
well brought out by Mr. Aubrey de Yere in a 
p^r here printed on " The Personal Char¬ 
acter of Wordsworth’s Poeti^.” Sense and 
spirit, emotion and intellect, imagination and 
reflection, the mood of wise passiveuess, and 
the mood of creative energjf, were for Words¬ 
worth more than harmonist; each lived in 
the other, and, in their consentaneous action, 
all form^ a vital unity. "The forces of 
Wordsworth’s nature”—I may express my 
thought in words of my own written many 
years ago— 

" like the forces of the physical universe, were 
correlated by a marvellons law, aocording to 
which one could pass and be transformed into 
another, what was at this moment a sensuous 
affection becoming forthwith a spiritual pre- 
senoe, what was contemplation appearing pre¬ 
sently as passion, or what was now a state of 
passive, brooding receptivity, transforming itself 
into the rapturous advance and controlling 
mastery of the imagination.” 

And in the same sense Mr. de Yere writes as 
follows: 

" It is easier to feel the strong personality of 
Wordsworth’s poetry than to define oritioally 
in what it consists. I have suggested an ap¬ 
proximate answer to this question—viz., that it 
consists first, in the unusnwy large number of 
qualities, int^eotnal and moral—qualities often 
not only remote from each other, but apparently 
oiqioMd to each other—which are represented 
by his ^herpoetry; secondly, in the absolute 
unity in which these various qualities are 
blended; and thirdly, in the masterful moral 
strength which results from their united expres¬ 
sion.” 

When Mr. Morley speaks of Wordsworth’s 
" search from the wide regions of the imagi¬ 
nation and feeling for elements of composure 
deep and pure, and of self-govemment in a 
far higher sense than the merely prudential,” 
he describes admirably one side of Word^ 
worth’s distinctive work. But the composure 
had a rapture at its heart which Mr. Morley 
seems to me to recognise imperfectly. Neces¬ 
sarily so indeed; for to Mr. Morley Nature, 
apart from that " portion of nature,” which 
Mr. Morley describes as "poor man,” is a 
blind and remorseless monster, red in tooth 
and claw. And so he finds a weak optimism 
and shallow complacency in Wordsworth’s 
"deep sense of joy”—a joy which had its 
sources in a living faith or rather a living 


experience, which to Mr. Morley necessarily 
appears no better tiian a delusion or an obso¬ 
lete superstition. It is interesting to ascertain 
how far a voice will carry, how many of its 
words will remain intelligible when heard 
across a gulf; this it is which chiefly interests 
me in Mr. Morley’s essay on Wordsworth, 
and one is well pleased to find that many 
profound words have reached him from the 
distant singer. But we learn more and learn 
it more happily from one who has grasped the 
true sequence of the song. The golden age, 
to which Mr. Morley looks forward—an age of 
elevated and triumphant worldliness, when 
“ temporal interests would quietly assume a 
position which would obscure religious aspira¬ 
tion ”—has not yet arrived, and therefore some 
of us can still find in our spirits a response to 
such complacent and optimistic lines of the 
great poet as these: 

“ Wonder not 

U high the transport, great the jey I felt, 
Oommunlng in this sort through eioth and heaven 
With every form of creatnre, as it looked 
Towards the Uncreated with a countenance 
Of adoration, with an eye of love. 

One song they sang, and it was audible. 

Most audible, then when the fleshly ear, 

O'eroome by humblest prelude of &at strain, 
Forgot her function.” 

It is not Wordsworth the preacher who 
speaks in these lines but Wordsworth the poet 
who utters himself in the peculiar rapture of 
his song. Eswabd Dowsnir. 

A Bieiory of CharUt the Great. By J. I. 

Mombert, B.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench 

& Co.) 

It is matter for surprise that the career of 
Charles the Great (Charlemagne) should have 
been passed over by all historians worthy of 
the name. Few of the themes they have 
chosen can be thought more inspiring than the 
life-work of the man who, endowed with a 
combination of qualities separately rare— 
military genius, the sagacity of a bom states¬ 
man, immense force of character, wide know¬ 
ledge of men and things, enthusiasm for 
learning in an unlearned age, an active 
sympathy with the several a^ of peace, 
and last, but not least, an accessibility to 
new ideas without any lack of due reverence 
for the past—oreatra one of the largest 
empires on record, organised a comprehensive 
political system, promoted civilisation in every 
way, and, while in a position to assume 
absolute sovereignty, conceded civil rights 
to, and respected the opinions of, his subjects. 
He was primarily a conqueror; but no con¬ 
queror has been animated by loftier motives, 
has added more to the sum of human happi¬ 
ness, or has so little to answer for at the bar 
of history. In the reconstraction of European 
society after the fall of Borne he had the chief 
share. Yet the task of doing justice to his 
memory has been left to inferior writers. Ho 
is not enshrined in the pages of a Carlyle or 
a Maoaulajr. Indeed, the only separate book 
about him in modem times is that by &e late 
lamented G. P. B. James, who, though a 
painstaking student of mediaeval annals, was 
unable to grasp anything but the superfidd 
features of the epochs which he undukook to 
illustrate. 

In these drcumstances, of course, the an¬ 
nouncement of an elaborate history of Charles 


the Great could not fail to excite some interest. 
Br. Mombert’s volume scarcely supplies the 
want we have indicated. It is not for him 
to paint a vivid and enduring portrait of the 
"Father of the Universe.” On the other 
hand, he must be thanked for the most valu¬ 
able contribution yet made to the literature 
of the subject. In every chapter there are 
signs of careful research. He has explored 
for himself the contemporary Bouroes of in¬ 
formation — chronicles, biography, corre¬ 
spondence, diplomas, laws, poetry, and so 
forth; and he is right in believing that the 
greater portion of what he sets down appears 
for the first time in EngUsh. In the arrange¬ 
ment of his materials he dispenses with 
chronological order, which, however, is shown 
in a table at the outset. The sequence of 
events is not radically opposed to this mode of 
treatment; and the criticism of GHlbbon upon 
Yoltaire’s brilliant Si^le de Louie Quaiorie — 
that a picture which should have impressed 
us as a whole is unwisely broken up into 
fragments—^is not applicable here. In an 
appmidix, among other things, are a list of the 
capitularies, the heads of Alenin’s letters to 
Charles, and literary notes upon the authori¬ 
ties cited. In a frontispiece we have the 
sketch representing Charles in his imperial 
robes, kneeling, with the basilica of St. Mary 
the Yirgin at Aix-la-Chapelle in his hands. 
Br. Mombert’s attitude towards his hero is 
one of earnest but qualified admiration. He 
frankly acknowledges Charles’s moral short, 
comings, and is unsparing in condemnation of 
the massacre of Yerdun. It is a comparatively 
novel experience for a reviewer to find 
himself defending an historical personage 
against his biographer; but we mn^ remark 
that on the second point, revolting as the 
butchery unquestionably was, Br. Mombert 
has not sufficiently borne in mind the character 
of the age in wmeh Charles lived. What 
was done in the eighth century ought not to 
be judged exclusively by the stoduds of the 
nineteenth. 

Br. Mombert must be reproached with one 
or two sins of omission. He makes less use 
than is permissible and expedient of the 

S oems relating to Charles’s achievements. 

[any of the Chansons de geste doubtless 
belong to a later period, but the interval is 
not so long as to deprive them of all reasons 
to be quoted in a sober history. Some of 
them rest upon mere legend, but those parts 
which are open to corroboration might eaoly 
bedistinguished from those which arenot. Evmi 
in the description of the disaster at Bonoes- 
valles, when we hear the blast of the h<Hn 

That told imperial Ohorlemogne 
How Pajmim sons of swarthy Spain 
Had wrought his champion's fall, 

there is no reference to the Chanson de Boland. 

On one matter of interest Br. Mombert is 
entirely silent. Early in Charles’s reign, it 
will be remembered, urhanae etmtilenae, or 
dialogues suggested by the Acts of the Saints, 
were given in Paris and other cities under 
his sway by the strolling Histrions, who 
thought fit to intersperse them with coarse 
buffoonery, feats of legerdemain, and dances. 
George Henry Lewes has well pointed out that 
in the infancy of nations, as of men, the sense 
of the incongruous is dulL Now these 
dialogues are of importance for three reasons: 
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first, as lending support to the theory that in 
those dark times following the destruction of 
the Boman empire the traction of the drama 
was never wholly lost; then, as being the 
germ of the religious play that appeared a 
century or more afterwards; and, finally, as 
being the chief item in the programme of the 
first mediaeval company of players whose 
existence is known to us. Charles, alive to 
the injury that might be done' to religion 
by this curious mixture of reverence and 
obscenity, put an end to such entertainments 
by the capitulary of 789—a proof that in his 
sense of the fitness of things he was much 
in advance of his time, especially as, with the 
assent of the clergy, the churches were 
periodically given up to the lewd revelries of 
the FSte des Foux. Nor was the decree 
allowed to become a dead letter. Urhatwt 
eantilmat, indeed, continued to be written, 
but the Histrions are never heard of 
again. The incident has a distinct bio¬ 
graphical value; and Br. Mombert is to be 
blamed for allowing it to escape his notice. 
His oversights, however, detract but little 
from the general completeness of the work, 
which is likely to be the standard authority 
as to Charles the Chreat for some years to 
come. 

FnEDKRiCK Hawkhts. 


Th$ JVrsf Jtcmt of the Katai: being some 

Becords of Service under the Lone Star. 

By Charles Somerville Latrobe Bateman. 

(PhiUp.) 

Or the numerous men of action who have 
already found in the Congo Free State a fair 
field for the display of their political and 
administrative qualities, none Imve perhaps 
shown greater intelligence and courage in the 
discharge of their multifarious duties than tiie 
author of this work. After the cession to 
France of the Kwilo province, which he had 
organised and partly surveyed, Capt. Bate¬ 
man was appointed second in command under 
Br. 'Wolf, to escort back to their homes in 
the Uj)per Kasai basin the Bashilange natives, 
who had volunteered under their king 
Calemba to accompany Lieut. Wissmann on 
his famous journey down that great tributary 
of the Congo. The expedition was also 
charged with the foundation of a new station 
at the confluence of the Lulus and Luebo 
headstreams of the Kasai, to serve as a support 
and outlet for Luluaburg, which had already 
been established by Wissmann higher up the 
Lulua in the heart of the Bashilang6 terri¬ 
tory. The flotilla, consisting of the two 
steamers Stanley and En Avant, together 
with a large whaleboat, sailed from Leopold¬ 
ville, below Stanley Pool, in September, 1885, 
and Capt. Bateman returned to the same place 
in Becember, 1886, having in the interval 
been mainly instrumental in bringing both 
projects to a successM issue. In these pages 
he gives a detailed account of the chief inci¬ 
dents connected with the expedition, the 
work, as he aptly remarks, being consequently 
“ less a record of discovery than of life in a 
newly discovered land, and a fair illustration 
of the raiton d'ilre and practical working of 
the Congo State.” 

Like the few other travellers that have 
come in contact with them, Capt. Bateman 


has been much struck by the remarkable 
qualities of the Bashilang6 people—“ a nation 
of thinkers,” as Wissmann csdls them, with 
the interrogative “Why?” constantly on 
their lips. Although naturally cruel and 
untruthful, they are here described as 

“ thoroughly and unimpeachably honest, brave 
to foolhsMiness, and faithful to each other and 
to their superiors, in whom, especially if Euro¬ 
peans, they place the most complete, absolutely 
unquestioning reliance. They are prejudiced in 
favour of foreign customs rather than otherwise, 
and spontaneously copy the usages of civilisa¬ 
tion. They are warm-hearted and i^eotionate 
towards their friends, and they are the oidy 
African tribe among whom, in their jprimitive 
state, 1 have observed any thhig like a becoming 
conjugal affection and regard. To say nothing 
of such recommendations as their emancipation 
from fetishism, their ancient abandonment of 
cannibalism, their heretofore most happy ex¬ 
perience of Europeans, and their nation^ unity 
under the sway of a really princely prince 
[Calemba], I bmieve them to be the most open 
to the best influences of civilisation of any 
African tribe whatsoever,” 

This picture is, perhaps, a littie coloured, but 
ma^ be taken as substwtially correct. Less 
satisfactory is the somewhat meagre account 
given of their origin and relations to the 
neighbouring peoples, and of some of their 
remarkable social institutions. Engaged in 
the active service of the state, and busy with 
the new settlement of Luebo in a region seldom 
before visited by Europeans, Capt. Bateman 
had doubtless little time for investigating 
these questions, while he appears to ^ un¬ 
aware of the reports already published by 
Wissmann, Fogge, and Wolf, in various Ger¬ 
man periodicals. Hence, doubtless, the con¬ 
fused and even misguiding statements in 
dealing with such matters as did not come 
under his immediate notice. He rightly says 
that the Bashilang6 are a distinct branch of 
the Baluba people dwelling more to the east, 
and that they have readied their present 
donudn between the Sankoro and the Kasai 
in comparatively recent times. But, so far 
from being confined “between the seventh 
and eighth paraUels of south latitude,” these 
Balubas are one of the most widespread 
nations in Central Africa. Under the name 
of Basonge and Basange (different from the 
northern Basenge of the Lukenye Valley) 
they occupy all the headwaters of the San¬ 
koro, and sketch away for unknown distances 
in the direction of lakes Moero and Bangweolo. 
They were first visited in 1881 by Wissmann 
and Pogge, who speak of them as one of the 
finest negro, or rather negroid, races, remark¬ 
ably intelligent and industrious, and sur¬ 
prisingly skilful workers in iron and copper. 

Some [misapprehension also prevails re¬ 
specting the strange society of hemp smokers, 
which is here described under the name of 
Lubuku—that is, “ friendship ”—and wUch 
in one place is stated to have crept in some 
years ago, after the abolition of fetishism by 
Calemba; in another to have been introduced 
by the Matchioko traders for fraudulent pur¬ 
poses* 

“ Its initiatory rites are a profound and un¬ 
fathomable mystery, and whether to describe 
Lubuku as a secret brotherhood, a religion, or 
a society for the propagation of licentiousness, 

I am uncertain. So far as the smoking of 
Ihiamba [hemp] itself it concerned, there can 
be no reasonable doubt but that the Mati^oko 


introduced it primarily for purposes of fraud, 
sinoe persons under the inflaenoe of that 
poisonous narootic are temporarily insane, and 
therefore at the mercy of the fi^ cruel and 
crafty trader that came across them.” 

But it may well be doubted whether the 
Matchioko people had anything to do with 
the establishment of this new cidt, the proper 
name of whose votaries would appear to be, not 
Lubuku, but Bana-Biamba*—that is, “ Sons 
of Hemp.” Lubuku is the term applied to 
the territory, where all members of the brother¬ 
hood call themselves “friends,” and are 
in fact bound to each other by the mutual 
ties of hospitality. The institution seems to 
have grown out of a general political and 
social revolution, which took pl^ about the 
year 1870, when a large section of the 
Bashilang6 people became divided into two 
hostile factions on the question of admitting 
foreign traders (Angolan Portuguese from the 
west, Zanzibar Swahili from the east) into 
their territory. The king, having sided with 
the young, or progressive, party, the old 
people, here as elsewhere “Conservatives,” 
were defeated with great slaughter and driven 
eastwards beyond the Lulua. Then the 
barriers of seclusion were l»oken down, com¬ 
mercial relations were entered into with 
foreigners, and the custom of bhang-smoking, 
already prevalent under the very name lhang 
on the Zanzibar coast, was introduced with 
many other innovations. Such appears to 
have been the origin of a practice which soon 
became associated with st^ge rites, rapidly 
degenerating into one of the most banefiu 
institutions in Central Africa. 

Although disfigured here and there by 
some faulty sentences, due to haste or literary 
inexperience, the book is on the whole written 
in a bright, animated style, and contains not 
a few passages showing considerable descrip¬ 
tive power. The truth of the local colouring 
in the following description of a sunset on the 
Kasai will be appreciated by travellers in 
tropical Africa: 

“ Just before reaching our camp we witnessed 
a glorious sunset. The sun went down behind 
the wooded hills and lofty red oli& on the 
other side of the Kasai, oasting for a short time 
a deep shadow on the farthest portion of the 
river spreading out before ns. From behind 
the darkened hills the light skeamed up with 
intense brilliance, illumining, as against an 
opalescent Ay, a multitude of cloudlets, dyeing 
them with the most gorgeous hue of orange 
and scarlet that could be imagined. But the 
glory was soon past, and by ue time we re¬ 
gained our camp the oool greys and neutral 
tints of evening were already deepening round 
ns into night.” 

And here is a vivid picture of an African 
forest, usually so still by day, so full of 
skange sounds by night: 

“ When we began our watch the myriad-voioed 
oioadaand the croaking bull-frogs were in wildest 
chorus. Soon as the darkness deepened into 
night, the frequent hoot of owls was heud on 
all sides, followed by the plaintive whistle of 
the night-plover, the prolonged birr of dm 
goat-sucker, so weird in its ventriloqnial effsot, 
and the booming of the bittern beside the 
stretiflies of still water underneath the fern- 
fringed hollowed banks. As we watched and 


* Bhunbs, Idamba, Diamba, according to the 
usual interchange of consonants in the Bantu 
dialects, is the bhang (Oannabis Indies, or satira), 
the use of whidi is so prevalent in Indian; ^ 
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waited for the bu&lo, great bate came flittiog 
overhead ^e smart eoapxwg of tbeir teet£ 
and their Bhrill monae-like cries betraying what 
l^e noiseless movement of their wings concealed 
—their presence. Snddmdy a wd scream 
strikes through the many voices of the night; 
it is repeated again and again as it comes nearer 
~the ay of the fierce mbaku swinging himftlf 
from branch to branch in search of prey. And 
now just overhead once more that hideous 
shridE rings out triumphantly above the frantic 
clatter of a luckless colony of aMS; for the 
mbaku is upon them, and ueir only safety lies 
in flight.” 

Capt. Bateman, who handles the pencil 
perhaps even more skilfully than the pen, 
has enriched this pleasant record of African 
teavel with quite a profusion of beautiful 
illustrations—full-page and smaller engrav¬ 
ings, etchings (by Mr. S. Myers), and 
chromo-lithograph, reproduced from his 
original skethes in pencil, water-colour, pen 
and ink and sepia, made on the spot or finished 
from rapidly ^wn outlines. There are also 
maps of the Easai-Sankoro basin and of the 
new station of Luebo, and a good index. 

A. H. EsAmE. 


DeatV$ Duguitta, and other Sonnete. By 
Prank T. Marzials. (Walter Scott.) 

As some of the contents of this volume have 
appeared in the columns of the Acadeut, 
readers of the present review do not need to be 
told that Mr. Prank Marzials has a very pretty 
gift in sonnet-carving. To publish a volume 
copiposed entirely of sonnets is, however, an 
experiment not unattended with risk; for 
though, as I have said elsewhere, 1 do not 
think ^at the sonnet can &irly be classed 
among artificial forms of verse, the fact that 
its^ rigid laws of structure are always in 
evidence does undoubtedly give it a certain 
appearance of artificiality, and therefore when 
a number of sonnets are brought together they 
are more apt to leave an impression of mono¬ 
tony than a similar collection of poems in 
some freer form. Much of Mr. Marzials’s 
work is so beautiful that one would like to 
speak of it in the mass without any of the 
cold reserves of criticism, but it can har^y 
be said that we altogether escape this feeling 
of monotony. He seems to feel the danger, 
and endeavours to avoid it by seeking variety 
of tteme; but such variety avails little when 
allied wi& the more impressive uniformity of 
tone pd treatment. Here the prevailing 
tone is penrave, the prevailing treatment 
pictorial; and the general effect of sombre 
picturesqueness which may be, and often is, 
very fascinating in a single sonnet, can hardly 
fail to become cloying in a score. There is 
plenty of the material of enjoyment in this 
volume, but such material can only be made 
ava^ble by a method of rea^g which the 
reviewer alone is not free to adopt—the 
method of making the acquaintance of the 
book gradually, sonnet by sonnet, in happy 
sympathetic moments. 

The poems in the book may be roughly 
divided into pictures and meditations, though 
there are many sonnets which might be 
rwged under either of these heads, a me^ta- 
tive theme being oast in a pictorial mould. 
Of the pure fr^es I give two examples. 
The first is a picture which appears in the 


tifle-group—“ Death as the little Love- 
god.” 

Sunset and mooniise mingling in the sky 
Made dieamlight, and be^e the village well 
The maidens sat, singing the songs that tell 
Of love; and then a tro<^ of knights went by. 
And with them rode a boy, right nwuishly, 

A little archer wight, who in his seue 
Turned as they passed, and shot a shaft that fell 
Full in a maiden’s budding breast; her cry 
Bose sharp and sudden, and at the sound out- 
mng 

Her light compcmion's laughter; and he, too. 
The sweet boy.bowman, smiled, as marksmen do. 
Though bitterly, methonght, for one so young. 
But &e the shaft had struck still sighed and 
sighed 

As one in pain, and not long after died.” 

The concluding couplet here is perhaps a 
little weaker &an it ought to be, and the 
word ” fell ” at the end of the seventh verse 
renders somewhat inadequately the sharp, 
forceful puncture of the flying ^aft; but the 
fine pictorial quality of the sonnet as a whole 
is unmistakeable. I choose the meditation 
from the miscellaneous sonnets. It is entitled 
* ‘ The Last Metamorphosis of Mephistopheles 

" Candid he is, and courteous therewithal, 

Kor, as be once was wont, in the far prime. 
Flashes his scorn to heaven; nor as the mime 
Of after-days, with antics batial 
Convenes the ape in man to carnival: 

Nor, as the cyme of a later time. 

Jeers, that his laughter, like a jangled chime. 
Rings through the abyss of our eternal fall. 

But now, in courtlieet tones of cultured grace. 

He glories in the growth of good, his glance 
Bea^ng benignant as he bids ns trace 
Good everywhere; till, as mere motes that 
dance 

Athwart the sunbeams, all things evil and bate 
Olint golden in his genial tolerance.” 

Here, again, it can hardly be declared that 
Mr. Marzials’s work is quite flawless, for there 
is in the octave some of that loose phrasing 
which is, in a sonnet, as the fly in the oint¬ 
ment ; but the thought gains in the sestet a 
fine precision of rendering, and the use of the 
final image is specially happy. 

These two selections will give a better idea 
than could be given by descriptive comment 
of the qualities and the defects of the sonnets 
in this volume. Mr. Marzials is very success¬ 
ful—and this is an important matter—in his 
choice of themes which are susceptible of 
adequate treatment in his chosen vehicle. 
His form is always graceful, and the details of 
expression, when not equally graceful, could 
ea^y be made so by a little careful rehandling. 
He can without strain translate a thought into a 
picture; and, if it would be too much to say 
that the picture never hides the thought, it is 
generally sufficiently beautiful in itself to 
stand alone. His principal weakness is a 
tendency to the use of strained and spasmodic 
phraseology such as is to be found in the 
sonnet on “ Death as the^Harlot,” where we 
have 

” the reveller throng 
Flares outfits vinous last of riot and song”; 

and 

“ his late leman shivered the waning night 
With shrill sob-laughter.” 

Eccentricities like these, and some others that 
I might quote, are neither admirable in tUem- 
selves nor worthy of Mr. Marzials. He is at 
his best when he is most simple, and his best 
is winning enough to make us resent any lapse 
from it. 

James Ashceoit Noble. 


nn. BEE AT TEE POLISH COUBI. 

Czary, na dteorze Batorego. Earta z dziejdw 
mistycyzmu wxvi. wieku, jako przyezynek 
do ebarakterystyki Erdla Stefana. Przez 
A. Eraushara. [Magic at the Court of 
Batory: a Page from the History of 
Mysticism in the Sixteenth Century, being 
a Contribution to the Study of the Cha¬ 
racter of Eing Stephen. By A. Eranshar.j 
(Cracow: Gebethuer.) 

Most Englishmen are familiar with the career 
of the famous Dr. Dee and his hardly less 
famous coadjutor Eelly. His magic mirror 
can be seen in the British Museum; his MSS. 
are preserved at Oxford, and his diary was 
edit^ by the late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps for 
the Camden Society in 1842. The portion 
of the life of this noted adventurer with 
which Englishmen are not so well acquainted 
is his connexion with the Polish palatine, 
Albert Lsski, his visit to Cracow, where he 
was presented to Stephen Batory, and his 
intercourse with Wilmm of Bosenberg, the 
Bohemian magnate. It is with his Polish 
experiences that the present work especially 
has to do. The Poles have good reason to be 
proud of the Transylvanian prince whom they 
chose to be their king. His reign, which 
only lasted ten years (1576-1586), was a 
glorious one. He kept the cruel Ivan IT., of 
Russia, at bay and inmeted severe losses upon 
him; but, although a comparatively young 
man, his health, which had been weakened 
by continual campaigns, soon began to fail, 
and tidings of his decease were eagerly looked 
for by his enemies and rivals, especially 
the mean and superstitious German Emperor 
Rudolf. Stephen, sinking under dbease—^he 
seems to have had an abscess in one of his 
legs—was visited by his former opponent in 
the contest for the crown, Albert Luki, who, 
on that occasion, had supported the Archduke 
Ernott. He had now, however, identified 
himself with the policy of Batory; and, being 
seized with the notion that he could gain bound¬ 
less wealth by means of the philosopher’s 
stone, had sought the acquaintance of Dee in 
London and brought him and his companion, 
Eelly, with him to his native country to 
carry on there a series of magical experiments. 
The previous career of Laski and his adven¬ 
tures in various countries are told at con¬ 
siderable length by M. Eraushar. He found 
the king ill and in low spirits at the Castle 
Niepolomioe, near Cracow. The latter seems 
to have had but little consolution in the 
society of his wife, Anna Jagiellonka, the 
sister of Sigismund Augustus, whom he had 
manied when she was more than fifty years 
of age as one of the conditions of his being 
elected to the throne. We find her com- 
pMning ’’quod contempts et neglects sit a 
Rege suo marito ”; but, as Horsey tells us in 
his diary that she was a "hard favoured 
quen,” she probably possessed little to 
enable her to gain the afiections of her 
husband. 

Those were the days of necromancers and 
magic, of diviners and horoscopes. There 
were men among the professors of the uni¬ 
versity of Cracow who occupied themselves 
with astrology; the city iteelf kept a public 
astrologer; and between 1577 and 1587 that 
office was discharged by a certain Peter 
Slovacius (probably inPolmSlowaoki). Men 
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of this sort were employed by both the 
Sigismimds; asd all readers of Horsey’s 
interestiDg diary will remember how Ivan &e 
Terrible, on his death-bed, oonsulted witches 
who had been expressly sent for from Lapland. 

The life of Dee is fetched at oonriderable 
length by M. Eranshar in his sixth chapter. 
He has worked up his materials ytxy oatef^y, 
such as the diaij previonsiy allnded to, and 
the carefully written account in the Dietionary 
of National Biography (vol. xiy). According 
to the writer in the latter work, the magic 
mirror by which the wizard used to summon 
his spirits was a disc of highly polished cannel 
ooaL Dee lived at Moruidie, and was 
much patronized by Queen Elizal^th; but as 
a necromancer he seems to have been hated 
by the people, who took advantage of his 
absence from England to plunder Us house 
and destroy a great part of his library. LasU, 
accompanied by the English quacks, arrived 
on Eebmary 3, 15 h 3>4 at hu castle, near 
Cracow. But they did not remain there long. 
They were soon taken to Prague to be 
presented to the Emperor BudoU, who is 
known to have been greatly ad^oted to 
alchemy and astrology. He seems, however, 
to have become disgusted with Dee, and 
retosed to grant him a second interview, in 
spite_ of his summoning the angels, Hiohaed, 
Qabriel, Baphael, and Uriel. The wizards 
and their dupe returned to Cracow in 1585. 
Stephen Batory had always evinced great 
fondness for soothsayers. He had oonsUted 
them on his first coming to Poland. In 1^ 
present condition of health these superstitious 
proclivities came back to bim. On April 17, 
1585, Laski presented Dee and E^y to 
Batory at Cracow. The conversation was 
conducted in Latin—a language with wU(^ 
the Polish king was quite familiar. Dee is 
said to have prophesied to Stephen that he 
would be Owman Emperor. Some other 
interviews took place at Hiepolomioe, and (die 
king at last seems to have had his eyes opened 
to toe imposture. On December 12,15e6, he 
died; and vrith him came to an end his great 
plans for driving the Turks out of Europe, 
wUoh had formed toe subject of the Emba^ 
of Possevin. Our magicians now betook 
themselves to Trebona, the seat of William 
of Bosenberg, in Bohemia. This wealthy 
man had been a candidate for the 
throne of Poland when Batory was 
elect^. His life has been told in 
the interesting narrative of Wenceslaus 
Brezan, written in the Bohemian language, 
who lived in the seventeenth century. Here 
Dee and Eelly remained for some time, being 
entertained sumptuously; and so great was 
their reputation that they received an invita¬ 
tion from the Tsar Feodore of Muscovy (son 
of Ivan IV.) to visit his court. He is oven 
said to have promised Dee £2900 a year. In 
the Diary toe offer of Feodore is mentioned, 
but it was not accepted. Perhaps, had they 
betaken themselves to Moscow, on some future 
occasion th^ might have furnished a spec¬ 
tacle to the citizens by being burnt alive in 
an iron cage, as was sometimes the case with 
wizards and ludsizers under Ivans III. and 
IV. Dee left Trebona on March I, 1588; 
Eelly had previously quarrelled with torn and 
gone to Prague. While in Bohemia the latter 
was imprisoned, and was killed in an at¬ 
tempt to escape, having fallen from a window 


of his dungeon as he was letting himself 
down by a rope. The quacks had obtained 
great influence over Bosenberg, prophesying, 
among other things, that he would be elect^ 
Eing of Poland on BatoiVs death; but the 
choice of toe nation fell on tne fanatical 
Sigismnnd Vasa. 

These dronmstanoes, however, only in¬ 
directly bear upon toe chief objects of 
M. Eiaushar’s brok, which is to give his 
Polish readers some fresh glimpses at the 
private life of one of their abl^ kings—a 
man whose character has formed the subject 
of many recent historical studies in his own 
country by Zakrzewski, Pawinski and others. 
Stephen throughout his reign justified his 
ele<^on by the Poles. He was brave in war 
and showed great political insight; just and 
firm, as in his punishment of the powerful 
noble, Samuel Zborowski, for murder. He 
was also warm-hearted in his intercourse vrito 
his friends, and a great patron of learning, 
having, among other thimgs, founded the 
university of Wilno. He seems, however, 
to have s^ered from some heredita^ disease; 
and the reports of the German emissaries on 
his bodily condition, which M. Eraushar 
gives in his appendix, curiously show how 
much his enemies longed for the death of 
this able man, who was a thorn in their sides. 
The sketch of Bstory given us in this book is 
necessarily a sad one. He appears Izroken 
and dejected; he thus became, as Tacitus 
says of libo Dmsus, faeUia inanihue. At the 
time of his death he was only fifty-five years 
of age. 

The author of this little book has worked 
up his materials well. Besides toe sources 
afready mentioned he has used many other 
Englito books, among them the Jmenitua of 
Literature by the elder Disraeli. He has 
gathered something from alL A list of the 
writiogs of Dee is added. The wizard died 
poor and neglected by everybody, at Mort- 
lake, in: 1608. But he had liu believers long 
after his death. The most important work on 
him is that by Meric Casaubon, published in 
1659, now excessively scarce; but a copy 
exists at Oxford among the Ashmolean MfiS. 
with Ashmole’s own notes. 

VT. B. Monmn. 


KKW irovzis. 

Dolly. By Justin H. McCarthy. (Ghatto 
& Windus.) 

St. Outhberfo Tower. By Florence Warden. 
In 3 Tols. (Cassell.) 

A Dreamer of Dreanu. By the Author of 
“Thoto.” (Blackwood.) 

A Fatal Affinity. By Stuart Cumberland. 
(Spencer Blackett.) 

The Fatal Houee. By Alice Corkran. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

For a King. ByT. S. Sharwood. In 2 vols. 
(Bums & OatM.) 

The Land of My Fathere. By T. Marchant 
Williams. (Longmans.) 

Daphn^e Daring. By Mrs. A. Phillips. 
(Joseph Hughes.) 

The fiction offered for review this week 
betokens a dull season in toe publishing 
world. It presents nothing remarkable asj 


regards quality; and in point of quantity— 
that is to say, the quantity of matter con¬ 
tained in toe broks themselves—^it is lament¬ 
ably deficient. Apparently, the rage for 
novelettes and cheap rubbish in paper covers 
is on the increase. If we assign to Mr. 
Justin H. McCarthy toe most important 
position on our list, it is not because DoUy is 
in any sense an important work, but because 
of the name the author inherits. This, his 
lal^ work, is a rather pathetic story of a 
quiet, dreamy student of seven and twenty, 
who sees another man take away from unda 
his e^es the gfrl he might at anj time have 
mamed, had his preoccupied imagination ever 
permitted him thoroughly to resdise the fact 
of his passion for her. The tale is delicatelj 
and artistically told, so far as it goes, and is 
redolent of the roses that figure in its pages. 
But then, it is only about toe length of a 
magazine story completed in three, or at most 
four, numbers. 

The talented author of The Souie on the 
Mareh is sure to find a large and appreciative 
circle of readers, and her hitest work scarcely 
stands in need of an elaborate notice. 8t. 
CuthberPe Tower, like the rest of Miss 
Warden’s novels, is of the straightforward, 
descriptive type which, though not charac¬ 
terised by muto imaginativeness or free play 
of fancy, leaves notUng to be desired in toe 
way of dramatic completeness. With fiction 
of this kind, mainly dependent for its effect 
upon action and in<^ent, it is scarcely fair to 
disclose the plot; and it may be enoug^ 
therefore, to say that 8t. OuthSert'e Tower is 
the story of a heroic man’s affectionate un¬ 
selfishness and a loving woman’s unshaken 
faith. We take leave to complain that the 
author occasionally displays rather exaggerated 
ideas of the licence a^ brutality commonly 
exhibited by men in their dealings with w 
weaker sex—^but this mav be a mere mascuUne 
protest against a libel which has nothing to 
i^fy it but its truth; and, possibly. Miss 
Warden may agree with Mr. Bobert Buchanan 
in regarding the era of chivalry as at an end. 
A.t all events, her latest story is—of its 
kind—a capital one from beginning to end. 


Of a different kind from the last-snentioned 
novel is A Dreamer of Dreamt, by the author 
of “ Thoto.” Here we have the picture of a 
strong will and brilliant intellect temporarily 
enslaved to a self-indulgent instinct, untu 
their possessor has half mined his ph 3 rBical, 
and seriously impaired his moral, nat^ in 
the vain a^mpt—assisted by the use of 
opiates—to control the course of his midni^t 
dreams, and create for himsdf a life of 
pleasure unconditioned by external circum¬ 
stances. From this deplorable state he is 
rescued by a supreme effort of conscience, 
acting through toe medium of a dreamy 
hallucination, at toe moment when he has, in 
intention at all events, committed a crime 
that will place him in possession of a 
colossal fortune. This is in many respects a 
strong book, though short, and may be rec¬ 
koned an acquisition to our stock of novels of 
the analytic^ and reflective type. 


Mr. Stuart Cumberland’s latest work daims 
to be “a weird story,” and such it un¬ 
doubtedly is. Nine mj^rious murders have 
startled and horrified the London world; all 
toe victims have ^ been young women of un- 
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Uemislied reputation, and are said to liave 
refiembled one another in personal appearance, 
though not in social position; further, each 
has been assassinated on her birthday, the 
deed has been committed with precisely the 
same sort of instrument in every case, and up 
to the present time not the slightest trace of 
the murderer has been discovert. Eventually 
it appears that the whole series of crimes has 
been perpetrated by diabolical agency, an 
emissary of tbe powers of darkness, re¬ 
siding in human shape in London, having been 
appointed to the task. It is scarcely possible 
to criticise seriously productions of this kind. 
'When the story arrives at a point where an 
English cavalry officer of high rank dons a 
sorcerer’s long flowing robe of white, and, 
drawing with an ebony rod a magic circle on 
the floor, succeeds in conjuring up a hideous 
apparition, the adult reader will at once 
appraise &e value of the work before him, 
and compose his mind to the same sort of 
attitude he would assume before perusing the 
tale of the Second Calender, restored to man’s 
shape by that king’s daughter, whose enchant¬ 
ments, conducted in similar fashion, caused 
the appearance of the genie, the son of the 
daughter of Eblis, in the shape of a very large 
and terrible lion.” But to younger readers 
A Fatal Affinity may have the unwholesome 
effect of imparting hideous terrors in regard 
to the possibility of their being despatched on 
the occasion of their next birthday by the 
“astral body” of some reputedly inoffensive 
Hindu student at present located in suburban 
lodgings. It is difficult to see what other 
purpose can be achieved by the story. As for 
the)j scheme—^half Brahministic, half Zoroa- 
strian—of the government of the universe, 
the operation of which is outlined in the 
course of the narrative, it is needless to 
enquire whether it accords with any actually 
existing system of human belief. 

Yet another shilling novel, and that one 
also of the “weird” order! All who are 
likely to find pleasure in reading the descrip¬ 
tion of an ancient country mansion possess^ 
by some demoniac influence, which converts 
all the successive masters of the establishment 
into gamblers, sots, and murderers, and hurries 
into premature ^ves most of the female 
portion, will obtc^ what they require in the 
pages of Fatal Souu, together with 
some spiritual reappearances of widred 
ancestors, and on one occasion a whole dining- 
roomful of ghosts into the bargain. MiM 
Gorkran possesses a good deal of genuine 
descriptive power, and it is to be regretted 
that she should have made choice of so extrav¬ 
agant a subject; but, as it is, W novel must 
be summarily left to its fate. Appetite for 
the supernatural seems to be by no means 
extinct even at the latter end of “ this so- 
called nineteenth century,” and the book may, 
no doubt, find a sale. 

For a King is a historical novel, the scene 
being laid in the times of the Great Civil War. 
The author, in choosing his period, has 
necessarily hdd himself open to a comparison, 
which could hardly result in his favour, with 
other and better-known writers who have 
traversed the same ground. KTevertheless, it 
must be allowed that he has acquitted him- 
seU vety creditably; and though his narrative 
is at times a little ponderous, it bears through¬ 


out the impress of carefully digested reading, 
and may be taken as a faithful representation 
of some of the most stirring events of that 
momentous orisiB. 

Those who are at the trouble of reading 
the introductory preface to Tho Land of my 
Fathort will find that one of the author’s 
oty'ects has been “ to expose the mischievous 
effects of the application of the principle of 
payment by results to the teaching and train¬ 
ing of the young,” and also that he has 
endeavoured “ to throw a little light on some 
of the aspects of the present social, religious, 
and political condition” of the Principality 
of Wales. They will be prepared, therefore, 
to encounter a political t^tise in the form 
of a novel. Fiction of this sort, unless the 
debatable topics are treated with an exceed¬ 
ingly light hand, is almost sure to be an 
aiti^o ^ure; and the book under notice is 
no exception to the rule. About the ques¬ 
tions diwussed in its pages not a word need 
be said here. Many of them are subjects of 
burning controversy; and the author without 
doubt feels keenly upon the subject, and 
deserves all the credit due to a well-inten¬ 
tioned effort in the cause of the reforms he 
has at heart. It is in its manner rather than 
its matter that the weakness of the novel lies. 
Argumentative dialogues, the phraseology of 
wluch sometimes suspiciously caUs to mind 
the compendious summaries of fundamental 
doctrine obtainable, in cheap pamphlet form, 
from our various propagandist societies, can 
hardly fail to be somewhat dull reading. 
And Mr. Williams would do well to recollect 
that not even “ a little light ” is likely to be 
thrown upon the “aspects” of any “social, 
religious, or political condition ” by means of 
categorical details, such as he is constantly 
introducing, in regard to the personal 
appearance of administrative officials. The 
following description of a Government In¬ 
spector of schools certainly leaves the aspect 
of the question very much as it was: 

“ His eyes are small, and of a leaden tinge, and 
when at rest they wear the sly, though rieepy, 
expression of those of a half-bred our enjoying 
a sunny doze in the immediate presence of 
conscions danger. His lips are long and 
straight, are kept closely together, and protrude 
oonsiderably, as if they were stitched on the 
inside, the stitches being too far inward. His 
mouth is large, chin very broad, his nose thin 
and long. He was not without his good points; 
neither, for the matter of that, was the 
farmer’s gibbeted pole-cat,” &o., &o. 

This is the schoolboy method of argument; 
and unfortunately it suggests the possession 
of nothing more than a mere schoolboy level 
of inteUigence and judgment on the part of 
the author. 

The most that can bo said for Daphno't 
Daring is that it is a pretty little story, 
having no claim to originahty either as 
regards incident or treateent, but sensibly 
and pleasantly written. The Woine, having 
received an offer of marriage from a man 
against whom her mother entertains a perhaps 
rather unreasonable prejudice, solves the 
difficulty by eloping with him, and is forth¬ 
with disowned by her angry parents. The 
family breach is satisfactorily healed after a 
time. 

7. Babbow At.t.t^ . 


BOMB BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 
Induitridl Education. By Sir Philip Magnus, 
^egan Paul, Trench, & Co.) We have read 
Sir Philip Magnus’s book with great interest. 
The excmlent organisation of which he is one 
of the chief omoial representatives has set 
about reforming our educational institutions 
in a confessedly weak point, and what he has 
to say about our weaknesses is well worth 
consideration. Whether we are prepared to 
alter our edncational diet so com^etmy as he 
would have us, and accept his panacea with 
the boundless faith which he himself has, 
depends very much on our general attitude 
towards patent medicines. As a rule, we 
believe, patent medicines are not whoUy dele¬ 
terious ; if used skilfully, no doubt they have 
some efficacy. But it is the way of vendoia to 
overstate their case, and this is what our author 
does. Nor, able and sagacious as he is, is be 
quite consistent when he gets to details. We 
gather that he has most at heart the promotion 
of teaching by concrete examples to very 
concrete ends. 

“ Aiitbmetio,” he writes, “ should be taught in the 
first place as a useful art. The explsmation of 
processes involves methods of reasoning with 
which a young child cannot expect to be familiar ; 
and the object of the study is not to teach the 
theory of numbers, but to give the (fiiild the 
ability to reckon. As an ezerc&ein reasoning, the 
explanation of processes is most valuable; but it 
belongs to a later period of the Child’s education. 
Padli^ and accuracy of work should first be aimed 

•te** 

This is all very well; and what the writer 
means by technical education is clear enough, 
though it is not quite what we mean. But 
there follows, and follows immediately, what 
very nearly contradicts the passage quoted, 
and is very much more to our mind. 

“ In teaching children to reckon, concrete 
examples—that is, examples dealing with measnre- 
ments of actual things—should be preferred to 
oalcnlations with abstract numbers.” And again. 
The realisation of abstract calculations ia most 
important at all stages of the pupil’s progress.” 

We cannot reconcile the author with himself. 
Yet this kind of thing is the more irritating 
because we agree with the writer in his funda¬ 
mental requirement that all education should 
be made far more teohni^ than it is at present 
It is probable that he is not quite forgetful 
that tire chief Wx>o> of man is life; but it is 
certain that a re^er of his book might rise 
from it with a feeling that he looked on the 
final cause of education as the extensive pro¬ 
duction of something between a German clerk 
out of a rather inferior book of Mr. Besant’s, 
a foreman of a chemical manufactory, smd an art 
designer. Well, let ns by all means have 
technical education; but let ns be quite sure 
that “value reoeived” comes to the people 
educated, and not merely to those who may 
find it commercially profitable to have a daas 
of highly qualified mechanics at command, 
which must certainly happen if the “ hunoan- 
ities ” are squeezed out of education, as the 
writer seems to wish. It is quite clear that 
we must revert to the old practice of making 
mental and manual education go to help each 
other; but it seems as if we are fated to do it 
with a pernicious difference. Under the old 
state of things, when it was less possible for 
capitalists to trade on aU that part of a work¬ 
man’s energy and skill which was not engaged 
in providing mere existence, the apprentice 
was under the eye and teaching of bis employer, 
who was responsible for his moral, mental, 
and physical well-doing. We, on the other 
hand, must needs g;et all these things done by 
the state on behalf of the stock exchange; and, 
meantime, the artisan’s genuine interests 
remain uncared for, except as material for 
promoting party rancour. When Sir Philip 
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iinique experience, and has contributed to the very dearly and deverly points out the services for all that, as our author insists, inspection of 
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the workmanlike use of the right tools. He saying about themsdves for some years. And 
very dearly and deverly points out the services for all that, as our author insists, inspection of 
of the examination system in stamping out processes has a far hii'her value than our 
abuses, in abolishing incapadty; and he existing system of examination by results. A 
rightly adds his testimony to that of Dr. Dukes little bought shows that it is much more 
and Mr. Ootterill eis to the necessity of reasonable, in judging the value of work whose 
providing with scrupulous care for boys’ ultimate results it is impossible to foresee, to 
leisure. We agree with him (begging leave to make an estimate of the intelligence shown in 


to employ for the forg^g of a suit of mail. 
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forgiven Wuse Mr. Findlay has a ironuino m succeMful dementary schools, t^ers, per^ps we ^y see the time when 


to know something of psychology and the gruide, and, indeed, it is just those results 
theory of education. Nothing could be added which can never be summarised that are the 
to his statement of the merit of science teaching, real title of the teacher to praise or blame. It 
"ITnqnestionablysdenoe, if well-taught, affords is not easy to defend our bad "standards”; 


ourselves have a sneaking kindness for the 
pupil teacher system, for at present it is out 
only considerable method of recruiting. When 
there is more money to be spent on. training 
teachers, perhaps we may see the time when 


forgiveh because Mr. Findlay has a genuine toners in su^iui elementary scnoois, i^ers, jw^ps we ^y see tne nme wnen 
and " catching” enthusiasm. We will dispose tbongb be admits that there is much room for the hcense to teach will be refused to any who 
first of instanoM of our cause of quarrel vrith improvement in the work controUed by the have not the Jfof/eMuyntss. To read of the six 

him, which however, generally details ^ *^® ‘^®^ 

only, but such as would lead those not in ^tmost of ttet^books which have rosulted te^er surprise th^ who ara satisfied 


sympathy with his general aim to deny his 
right to speak at all. For the purpose of 


from South Keusing;ton syllabuses and exam- with the two years placed at the < 
inations are among the very worst of their the Englishman, but those only. 


school, where arithmetic aid algebra are oomplmabi widely made to the effect that oeww inwi ray vrainmg couege ora proviae 
taught by masters whose income be^ a direct P“P“ teachers (picked students, presumably) for them m the beggarly two years aUowed ; 
proportion to their successes in ‘ results.’” It 8° up to umversity colleges and training but to f^d imp^ecUy prepared “pupU 
would puzzle Mr. Findlay to find a teaUy good ooUege* »e actuaUy hampered by what they teachers at Oxforf or elsewh^, where they 
school in which this is the condition of 4uig8. ^®^t of science at school. The hints cannot participate in the full life of thep^. 

It is true that it exists in many inferior schools Kn^lay gives for the study of modem would be to show them a praadise which u 

still, rad the recent Commismon has formally “ngasges are very reasonable, rad we agree for ever shut to them, taere is surely no such 
condemned it; but it is not general enough or gener^y with his recommendations on the geatneed for a reform in the mspectorate as 


better than ray training college oan provide 
for them in the beggarly two years aUowed; 


great need for a reform in the inspewrate as 


even common enough to allow ns to pass Mr. 
Findlay’s side-mference without protest. In 
another place he writes: " . . . some men 
may find a career in the inspection of 
elementary schools. There are few positions 
in the educational world which afford greater 


teaching of English, though we can by no Mr. Sonnenschein appears to think. When the 

____ 2* _1__ 1_r__ _1_ A.^ _S-l-t_SJ-t. A_1_ 


means entirely approve of his list of books. 
The best thing we can say of his book is that, 
though much marred and capable of much 


inspectors have to dem invariably with teachers 
who possess diplomas as high in puUic estima¬ 
tion as their own, the very few who are 


improvement, it is likely to be of real service nnmistakeably bearish in the elementary school- 
to the university nira who wants hints towards room will be taught the real meaning of good 
preparing fora teacher’s career. He propounds, manners. On the other hand, that education 
by the way, a tentative scheme for training should be shuttle-cooked by party warriors is 
young teachers at good public schools, whira the worst evil that we have to endure. One 
is no less feasime and reasonable than 1^ only to read the most respectable educa- 
ingenious. tional papm to see how party spirit destroys 

EducationalCodesof Foreign Countries. By 
A. Sonnenschein. (SbnnensAein.) Hastily m ® 

this hook h««n nomoiled. and thono-b if. OtgaOS. 


themselTes, and, unfortuBately, they are typical. !* feawble and reasonable than 

We protest a little, also, against the "unco’ 

seriousness” of Mr. Findlay’s attitude. What Educational Coda of Foreign Countria. By 
score, we wonder, would be made by the master A. Sonnenschein. (Sonnenschein.) Hastily as 
who " will be ea^ enough about school mmes this book has been compiled, rad though it 
and will be glad if he himself is an athlete, deals with only a fragment of the question, it 
and able to take his share in the cricket-field; is certainly one of the most valuable contribu- 
but all the while hie thoughts will be running in a tions made for a long time to the literature 
deeper groove ” ? If Mr. Findlay has not mis- that concerns itself with the organisation of 
desoribra the mental condition of his model primary education. It is a really useful book, 
master, weprophey his dismissal for a " duck.” rad is, therefore, not to be recommended to 
Again, we would rather not receive his the controversialist; but the earnest teacher or 


master, weprophe^ his dismissal for a‘I duck.” rad is, therefore, not to be recommended to beWeen Sdenoe of Mind in generaf and SdenM 
Agam, we would rather not receive his the controversialist; but the earnest teacher or of Education in particular.’’ We cannot very 
admomhon to tra^ weU in the fom of addoe school manager may learn many a valuable heartily congratulate him on his success, though 
to teach school-w^s, not sohool-6oo*s. Tms lesson from it. The codes set fortii are not so we fully acknowledge his acumen rad care- 
is a poor use to make of the double accusative remarkable as Mr. Sonnenschein’s introduction fulness. The teachers for whom he writes 
of our youth; the fact is, a teacher teaches and his comments on the late Mr. Matthew nmst be men who are already tolerablv 


The Elements of Mental and Moral Seienee as 
applied to Teaching. By W. 0. Couplan^ 

S Cughes.) " The design of this booklet,” says 
r. Ooupland, " is to familiarise teachers with 
the idea of the dose relationship subsisting 
between Sdenoe of Mind in general rad Sdenoe 
of Education in particular.’’ We cannot very 


acknowledge his acumen rad care- 
The teachers for whom he writes 


the school-boys the school-books. We cannot, Arnold’s " special report.” He enumerates famUiar with 


again, agree with him in recommending that under six heads the chief causes of the oon- 
the university extendon system should trespass spicuous failure of so much of our elementary 


on the domedn of schools. Taluable asitswork education. Of 
is with adults who have no time or indinatiou arraigned is " 
for genuine appUoation in real student-like cannot help thi 
thoroughness, it is liable to set up a false ideal especially are mi 
of "umverdiy” or "higher” teaching. The the "illbird” ( 


course, 


the first offender 
by results.” We j 


must be men who are already tolerably 
familiar with the jarran of psycholo^; 
and if they are, they wifl probably apprei&te 
Mr. Conpland’s wisdom, although it may not 
always present them with matter for reflection 
entirely new. His persistent use of technical 


cannot bdp thinirm g, howevcri that tcaohens terms m^es oumbrons evwi bis untcohnioid 
esped^y Me much too apt to play the part of deliverances. He uses "cognition” for in- 


of. ‘umversity or “higher teaching. The the “ill bird” of the proverb when this sub- stance, where the ordinary person (or teacher) 
evil IS already felt m some training colleges, ject is under discnsdon. It is not true in ray would expect " recognition,” and be 

^ously enough, where students show a strong school that has a competent rad honest head perplexed by findmg something else. Mr. 
molination to attend “ ratenrion ” leotnreSj to teacher that Ckmpland wiU oertaiiuy not arrest the attention 

the serious demment of the work tiiat reqiMes "the work has been hurried, reasons have been of a iMgeaudienoe if he speaksthus: 
pem^t drudgery. We have felt bound to kept out of sight as Involving too great a waste of „ „ ® 

call Mr. Fmdlay to task over these rad the like time to teach them, dexterity In manipulation has 
points, because in other matters he has right been exalted high above all processes of thought, 3"^ 

ra ^ side so d^ly t^t, suppo^g his littie and a toin ven«^ of instructfon. . . ta^tent^thoit theh int^cW^conn^oST 

book to have the mflnenoe it deserves, the This is quoted by Mr. Sonnenschem from a q „»iitoH TO nn .iWArannn 

unoonddered suggestiom of inexperience might leading article in TAe Tima; rad it is based, df relation, not of elements, how oan we, except 
be adopted tog;ether with those for which he we should say, chiefly upon a g;eneral acquaint- by a figure of speech, talk of • faodty of judgment, 
can as evidently give chapter and verse in race witii magazine artides setting forth the of reasoning, of remembering t ” j 

Digitized by 


kx^ oondtions, and the dominating centres are 
impotent without their interanncial connexions, 
quratative difiersnoe being grounded on difference 
of relation, not of elements, how oan we, except 


: by a figure of 


talk of a faculty of judgment. 
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Well, it takes the ordinary person or reviewer 
■ome time to master the whole of Ur. Oonp- 
land’s meaning, and when that is done we 
learn only that a faculty is merdy a tipo/ut. 

It is not that onr author cannot write directly 
and simply. His words on play in teaching 
are excellent, bat nothing is g^ed by snbsti- 
tnting for a simpler admonition snob apon- 
derons sentmice as “ The first edocation should 
represent a ‘masterly inactivity’ on the part 
of tiio instructor.” “Masterly inactivity” 
means nothing exce^ in politics, where mean¬ 
ings matter little. Having, however, said thus 
much in qualified dispraiM of onr author’s 
efforts, let ns freely admit that in his later 
oh^tm he becomes distinctly more human 
and somewhat less psychologic^ His chapter 
on the “Will,” a chapter usually the very 
cloudiest in such books as his, is bold and 
clear. His statement of the theory of motives 
is really likely to be useful and fruitful. On 
the whole, the last twenty pages of Mr. Coup- 
land’s sm^ book give it avalne whidi the first 
eighty hardly will. We should own that there 
hu dearly been a systematic effort on the 
author’s part toward compression, which 
accounts for much of the difficulty we find; 
and the book is interleaved, so that students 
may add their own enlargements. 

Manual Training. By A. Bluys. (New 
York Industrial Edncation Association.) This 
shilling pamphlet puts very clearly and 
forcibly the case for mannsl training in 
schools on the only ground tenable—the 
pedagogic necessity of H. It would be hard 
to find anv monograph so nsefuL Mr. Slays, 
who is the director of the Brussels Normal 
School, was sent by the Belgian Minister of 
Bducation to make a special study of the 
Swedish methods of teaching manual training; 
and this little work is the rc^t of investi^ 
tions so made. The great recommendation 
ft carries with it is that it treats the question 
item the point of view of education, not that 
of economy. If we set about our technical 
education schemes with the purpose of pro¬ 
ducing artificers, we are foredoomed to 
failure, or at least to a success which can only 
be tempomy. If we make a thorough 
pedagogiedhangeinonr educational practices 
with a view to a better education, we shall be 
laying up the kind of wealth which can be 
appropriated exclusively by no class of the 
community.. It would be well to add that this 
book can be got in London at 26, King William 
Street, W.O. 


teens. Whatever critics may say, or the un¬ 
grateful students of St. Andrews may sing, 
those will not greatly err who learn te love 
letters at the feet of Mr. Lang, as their fathers 
learnt the history of British India from the 
essays of Macaulay. A liberal education may 
be acquired not offiy by browsing at will upon 
good old books, but by being brought under 
the personal influence of a booklover who can 
give reasons for his preferences. A full under¬ 
standing of all the allusions and all the lan¬ 
guages may be left to come later, or not at all. 

The Brotherhood of Letter!. By J. Bogers 
Bees. (Elliot Stock.) This is the third volume 
about books and authors which Mr. Bogers 
Bees has given us within the last few yeara 
The former two—the Diveriiom and the Plea- 
sureio/a Bookworm —have esM>h reached a second 
edition, so that Mr. Bees will probably be 
encouraged to continue the series. One of the 
characteristics of the present age is the extra¬ 
ordinary growth of what may be termed 
parasitical literature. The vast multiplication 
of readers has been accompanied by a positive 
deterioration in the supply. Apart from news¬ 
papers and reviews, the only department in 
wmch the present generation has any cause for 
boasting is that of books of reference—enoyclo* 
paed^ and dictionaries. Imagination seems to 
to depressed by learning on the one hand, and 
by criticism on the other. The production of 
poetry has been superseded by chatter about 
poets and their wives, reminiscences have taken 
the place of serious biography, and history is 
written in a dozen series of manuals. Even 
fiction has at last caught the disease; and the 
trumpery shilling story is crowding out the 
f^uine novel, such as it was formed under the 
hands of the great English schooL In such a 
condition, it is natum that " books about 
books” should to in demand; nor can we 
greatiy complain if gossip concerning the 
authors is thought likely to be more interesting 
than analysis of their works. Mr. Bogers Bees 
is not the least successful of the caterers to 
this popular taste. He is a sufficiently wtil- 
read man, who knows how to use a marginal 
pencil linthont the accuracy of a bibiographer, 
or the genius of a bom essayist, he can write 
about great books and great authors in a stvfo 
not altogether unworthy of the subject. He 
evidently enjoys the task he has undertaken of 
initiating prosejytes into the outer court of the 
temple of letters; and if any are led on by the 
contagion of his enthusiasm to become trae 
believers, he will obtain the reward which he 
would htoself, doubtless, most draire. 


found a home in the linen Hall, where th^ 
have ever sinoe remained. Last year this in¬ 
stitution celebrated its centenary; and the 
present volume, compiled by the hon. secretory, 
tells the story of its tentative beginnings and 
its present greatness, and also gives an account 
of its early office-bearers. It is illustrated 
with several portraits and views, and with 
maps of the town (now raised to the rank of a 
city) in 1685, 1757, 1791, and 1888. The wheda 
forms a wortiiy record of the sturdy self-reliance 
and inteUectiuil vigour of the race who have 
created the prosperity of Ulster—in the main, 
Scotch in blood and Presbyterian by religion. 
In 1792, with the Bev. James Bryson in the 
chair, the society unanimously adopted a re¬ 
solution in favour of Catholic emandpation; 
two of its early secretaries were among the 
foimders of the Northern Star, the organ oi the 
United Irishmen; and its first librarian, 
Thomas Bussell—“ a great favourite for his 
literary taste, g;eneral deportment, and un¬ 
bounded love of liberty”—^was executed for 
treason in 1803. On the first organisation of 
the library, the following characteristic resolu¬ 
tion was passed: 

“ That every future member of their committee 
shall upon his admission sin a dedaration thskt 
whUehe is in office he will not consent to the 
dioioe or purchase of ... . any common 
novel or farce or other book of trivial amusement.” 

In 1863, authority was given to obtain thirty 
volumes-presumably induding fiction—^from 
a London drculating library; and the amount 
set apart for this purpose quickly rose from 
£7 15s. to £84, But the rule against the pur¬ 
chase of fiction was not rescinded until 1873, in 
which year also the Times was first taken in. 
The tom number of volumes in the Linen Hall 
Library now exceeds 25,000, iadading a special 
collection of locally printed books. It appears 
that the earliest Belfast-printed book wtes 
from 1694. 


BOMB BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. 


Letter! on Literature. By Andrew Lang. 

(Longmans.) Fortunate were the readers of 
the Independent oi New York, to whom it was 
permittra at stated intervals to read—prob¬ 
ably in small, bad type—Mr. Lang’s confidences 
about literature, andent smd modern. And yet 
we doubt whether any American, from Boston 
to Topeka, was ever by nature constituted to 
comprehend fully the lore and the wit here so 
abundantly and gracefully laid before him. A 
borderer bjr birth, an Oxonian by education, a 
soholai by instinct, and a Londoner by neces¬ 
sity—we c l a i m lb. Lang altogether for our¬ 
selves, and cannot hdp feeling soma little 
grudge against the cousins to vmom he offers 
bis jprimttiae. For here, like his own favourite 
Mrataigne, he writes in undress—not with the 
st^uess of his anthropological works, nor even 
with the formality of his Bodke and Boehmen. 

He tells ns fredy what he thinks about the 

poets of the Augustan and the Yictorian eras, ____ .™„v... ^ 

about Plotinus, Bochefouoauld, Fidding, and tution under toe title of the Belfast Beading 
many more; and he tdlsitin a way which— Sodety, whito was enlarged in 1792 to the 
ssperio^ crede—cm stir toe first pulse of literary Belfast Sodety for Promoting ^owledge. 
enthusiasm withm a young maiden just in her In 1801, toe rooks bdongiug to toe society 


The Ecurly Writing! of Thackeray. By Charles 
Plnmptre Johnson. With Ulustrations. (Elliot 
Stock.) We have delayed too long onr notice 
oi this interesting and handsome book, which 
consists, in the main, of a collection of artides 
contributed to toe Athenaeum. Many of the 
illustrations, however, have never appeared 
before; the portraits are especially valuable. 
Mr. Johnson is not only an industrious and 
devoted ooUector of Thawerayana; but he is 
also a ^eona grata to toe fa^y, as may be 
inferred from the dedication. He is careful 
always to give his evidence far attributing 
ptive pieces to his author, and he has not 
cumbered his own pages with unnecessary 
reprints. In short, he has treated one of the 
out-of-the-way comers of literature in toe only 
way in which it ought to be treated, if it is to 
be touched at alL 

History of the Linen Hall Library. By John 
Anderson. (Belfast: M‘Oaw, Stevenson & 
Orr.) In 1788, some eighteen inhabitants of 
Belfast met together to found a literary insti- 


The Elzevier Preuee. By Edmund Gbldsmid. 
In 3 vols. (Edinburgh: Privatdy printed.) 
lb. Ctoldsmid, that mdefatigable printer of 
curious things, has here presented to ns—to 
quote his title-page in full— 

“ a Complete Catalogue of all the Publioations of 
the Elzevier Presses at Leyden, Amsterdam, toe 
Hague, and Utrecht, with Introduction, Notes, 
and an Appendix, containing a List of all Works, 
whether Forgeries or Anonymous Publications, 
generally attributed to these Presses.” 

For some reason that we fail to appreciate, toe 
work is issued nominally in three volumes, with 
separate pagination, but bound up in one. Yet 
more strra^y, onr copy has no introduction, 
nor apparently any plaoe for one, though 
Appendix II. refers to something in (non¬ 
existent) preliminary matter paged xxL We 
ore left, therefore, with a bud oatologuB, 
arranged in alphabetical order of titles, with 
toe odlation of each piece, and occasional notes 
about bibliogpraphioaf difficulties and compara¬ 
tive rarity. Such a work, it is dear, is int^ded 
only for toe few, smd stands at toe opposite 
pole to toe dainty things which Mr. Long has 
written about “ dear dumpy Twelves ” in prose 
and verse. It mav be regarded as a supplement 
to Pieter and Willems, brought down to date. 

The Printer'! Vocabulary. By Charles Thomas 
Jacobi. (The Chiswick Press.) The sub-title 
of this book is “ a Collection of some 2500 
Technical Terms, Phrases, Abbreviations, and 
otoer Expressions mostly relating to Letter- 
press Printing, many of which have been in 
Use sinoe the Time of Caxton.” Apart from 
toe invooa&n of the much-abused name of 
Caxton. toe promise of the title and sub-title 
are fairly well redeemed. The recognised terms 
of the art (induding a good deal of modem 
slang) are recorded, with a minimum of eiqila- 
iiation; ^ ro attempt is made to trace toe 
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history of the words, or to give their (probable) 
etomology. It was a happy tbonght to mark 
with an asterisk the words still in nse, which 
are also fonnd in Moxon's Meehaniek Ex‘rei$e* 
(1688); bat this only carries os half-way back 
to Caxton. No reference is made to tewnical 
terms nsed on the continent. 

The Directory of Secondhand BooktdUre, 
Edited by James Clegg. (Elliot Stock.) This 
is a second and g^reatfy enlarged edition of a 
nsefid little book, which first appeared in 1886. 
Considerable sp^ is nren to secondhand book¬ 
sellers in America and the continent; and the 
oatalogne of British and foreign libraries forms 
a Talnable featnre, though Australia is nn- 
aooonntably omitted. The list of literary nom* 
de guerre ertB on the side of excess; for it in- 
dudes the absurd blunders made in HazelVt 
Annual Cyclopaedia for 1888, which were cor¬ 
rected at toe time in an evening newspaper. It 
may be as well to repeat that Gnmt Allen, 
Oomyns Carr, and William Tirebuck are real 
names. 


Thb interesting monograph on The Jeiuit 
Mieeion Free* in Japan, 1S91-1610 '(privatoly 
one printed), by IVu. Ernest Mason Satow, 
of our best Japanese schohurs, will be use¬ 
ful for toe history of printing in toe East. The 
author formerly believed that toe earliest book 
printed with movable types in Japan dated from 
1596, and that toe invention came from Corea, 
where it had been in nse for more than 250 years. 
Later he fonnd that Valig^nani returned to 
Japan from Europe on July 21, 1590, bringing 
with him a fount of European type, and that 
the first extant work ptmuced at the new 
press was published the following year. Thus, 
Satow oondudes rightly that toe art of 
printing with movable t^e had been actually 
prMtis^ on Japanese soil by Jesuit mission¬ 
aries for some years before its adoption by the 
people of toe country. Mr. Satow gives fac- 
sinules of title-pages of books printed in Japan 
from 1591 to 1595, which are very rare, and 
only to be fonnd in the British Museum, the 
Bodleiaa, and in the libraries of Leyden and 
Borne, accompanying them with a minute 
bibliographical description. But why did Mr. 
Satow not make his monograph accessible to 
the world at large by a regular publioation P 


Mb. Clattde Deiayal Cobhau, Commis¬ 
sioner of Lamaca, has privatoly printed an 
enlarged edition of An Attempt at a Bibliogravhy 
of Cyprue, which he issued in 1886. His metnod 
of arrangement is to give (1) books treating of 
the island generally, its hutory and people, 
beginning with toe (typrioto chapter of Aeneas 
Silvio’s History of (Venice, 1477); (2) 
numismatics; (3) epig;raphy and language; (4) 
parliamentary papers; (5) newspapers, of which 
it would seem that no less than eight are at 
mesent in existence, six in Qreek and two in 
^glish, induding toe archaeological Owl, toe 
younged of all; and (6) toe C^ola contro¬ 
versy. Under each head, the works are placed 
in chronological order, except that all toe 
writings cf one author are collected together. 
Mr. Cobham has done well by induding papers 
scattered through ma^zines and the trans¬ 
actions of learned sodenes; and the typography 
of toe pamphlet does as much credit to the 
government printing office as its painstaking 
carefnlneas does to toe compiler. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ths University of Edinburgh will, on April 18, 
confer the honorary degree of LL.D, upon Mr. 
Whitley Stokes. 

At a meeting hdd recently, at toe town house 
of Lord Carnarvon, a committee was appointed 
to collect subscriptions towards a testimonial to 
Sir Charles Newton, in recognition of his 


I eminent services to the cause of dassical arch¬ 
aeology in England. It has been decided that 
this testimoniiu shall take the form of a portrait 
bust in marble, by Mr. Boehm, to be set up in the 
British Museum. At the same time, it is hoped 
that a sufficient sum of money may be raised to 
admit of offiaring a substantial encouragement 
to archaeological research. The hon. secretary 
and treasurer of the committee is Mr. Gtooige 
A. Macmillan. 

The proposal to present a pecuniary testi¬ 
monial to Dr. Leonhard Schmito, under drcum- 
stanoes that were referred to in toe Aoadeuy 
of Hardt 9, has already resulted in a subscrip¬ 
tion list of about £1100, towards which toe 
Prince of Wales and toe Duke of Edinburgh 
each contribute £25. The hon. treasurers to the 
committee are Dr. William Smith, and Prmcipal 
Wace, of Eiing’s College. 

The following special dections have been 
made by the committee of the Athenaeum 
Club; lu. C. L Elton, Prof. E. Bay Lankester, 
and Mr. H. C. Maxwell Lyte. 

Mb. J. a. Pbohde's Irish romance of toe 
last century. The Two Chiefe of Dunboy, will be 
published by Messrs. Longmans next Monday. 

Those who have read toe series of papers from 
the Congo, by an English engineer on one of 
toe river steamers, which have recently been 
appearing in Blackwood, will be glad to know 
tMt toe writer, who has returned to this 
country, has collected them into a volume, 
with numerous illustrations, which will be 
published shortly under toe title With Stanley’e 
Rear-Ouard: Major Barttelot’s Camp on the 
Aruwhimi. The name of toe author will also 
be given. 

The next volume in the series of " English 
Men of Action ” will be Lord Lawrence, written 
by Sir Biohard Temple, who — it may be 
remembered—was Lawrence’s secretary in toe 
Punjab, both before and after toe outbreak of 
the Mutiny, and afterwards foreign minister 
under his viceroyalty. 

The Bev. John Owen has in toe press a 
volume of verse, in which he has endeavoured 
to embody toe varied aspirations which he 
regards as the emotional counterpart of the 
intellectual search or skeptical enquiry, which 
forms the root thought of his work on toe 
skeptics. The book is entitled, Verte Mueings 
on Nature, Faith, and Freedom, and will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Began Paul, Trench 
& Co. 

Pbof. W. Motto has written a “ short story,” 
which will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Ohatto & Windus, under the title of Wcu She 
Good or Bad f 

By Leafy Ways is the title of a volume of 
Mpers, by F. .A Enight, on West Country 
Scenes and Natural History, announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock t) appear directly. 

Messes. Q. P. PtnKAH’s Sons have in the 
press, as their own commemoration of toe 
centenary of toe inauguration of Washing^ton, 
an edition, limited to 300 copies, of Irving’s 
Life of Washington. It will be issued in five 
volumes, handsomely printed in larg;e quarto 
form, and will contain 200 iUnstrations, com¬ 
prising 100 steel plates and seventy wo^cnts, 
printed on India paper and inlaid in toe text. 
Ihe plates include portraits of all the note¬ 
worthy generals ancf statesmen of the Bevolu- 
tion. 

Messes. Chatman & Hall will publish 
immediately two books of travel: Ten Years' 
Wild Sports in Foreign Lands ; or. Travels in 
toe Eighties, by Mr. H. W. .Seton-Barr; and 
From Pekin to Calais by Land, by Mr. H. 
de Windt, with numerous illustrations by Mr. 
0. E. Fripp from sketches by the author. 


Messes. Sampson Low announce two new 
Aaierican novels: Passe-Rose, by Prof. A. S. 
Hardy, author of *• But Yet a Woman” ; and 
The Despot of Broomss'fge Gove, by the lady who 
still chooses to be known as Charles Egbert 
Craddock. 

Messes. Bopee & Dbowlet announce the 
following one - volume novels: Anstruther’s 
Wife, by Josephine Michell; Angele's Tempters, 
by Isaac Teller; and SkiU vHns Favour, by 
l&s. Qeorge Elliott Bent. 

Messes. W. H. Allen & Co. have in toe 
press a new edition of Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 
revised and enlarged by Mr. Horace Ockerby. 

Me. J. Thick is to edit Lydgate’s Temple of 
Glass ^m the MSS. for toe Early English 
Text Society; and Mr. H. B. Bramley, of 
Magdalen, will edit for toe same society, ^m 
the Bodleian Yemen MS., the englisbing of 
Allred’s Rule of Nuns, and some Lyrical Pcems, 
all of the fourteenth century. 

We are informed that toe strange story, 
entitled A Mexican Mystery, which was re¬ 
viewed in the Academy of February 23, has 
now reached a seventh edition. 

We understand that Mr. W. Boberts, author 
of “The Earlier History of English Book¬ 
selling,” is toe writer of a series of articles on 
“ Bo^selling in Scotland,” which commenced 
in toe Scotsman of Monday last. 

The second volume of Sir ’Travers Twiss’s 
work on the Law of Nations, entitled Des 
Droits et des Devoirs des Nations en Temps de 
Guerre, has recently been published by Q. 
Pedbue-Lauriel, Paris. M. Arthur Desjamins, 
Member of the Institute and Advocate-General 
at toe Court of Cassation, in presenting a copy 
of toe work to the AoadSmie dee Sciences 
Morales et Politiques in its public session of 
March 23, said that he had examined toe 
volume, and fonnd it of the greatest utility, as 
it explained toe law of nations to those who 
were Ignorant of it, whilst it presented to those 
who were acquainted with it the principal 
international problems in their time aspect. 

Havoto finished toe novels, Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan have now added toe poems to their 
cheap edition of Bingsley’s works. We find, 
somewhat to our surprise, that toe poems are 
hardly less popular than the novels, fourteen 
editions or reprints of them having been called 
for since they first appeared in a collected form 
in 1871. So far as we have noticed, the present 
edition differs from toe “Eversley” edition 
(2 vols., 1884) only by induding F. D. Maurice’s 
preface to “The Saint’s Tr^dy,” and by 
adding at the end “ Martin Lightfoot’s Song’’ 
—which, by toe way, does not appwr in 
Eereward. May we take this opportunity of 
asking for light upon a couplet of Binguey’s 
which has long pe^exed us r In his “ Invita¬ 
tion to Tom Hughes,” in association with toe 
storm of the Bedan, the search for Franklin, 
and the exploits of Bishop Macdougall of 
Labuan—who died almost unnoticed last year 
—he adds: 

“ don’t avenge poor Brereton 
Out in Sabuxan.’’ 

Who was Brereton P And where is Sakarran P 
Perhaps His Honour Judge Hughes will 
himseu explain. 

M. James Daemebtetee has just produced 
m the series of “ Classiques Popnlahes ” an 
able and interesting sketch of Shakspere’sLife 
and Works in 240 octavo pages. After a short 
account of toe poet’s life, the author divides 
his works into four periods—a prologue, or 
period of apprenticeship, from “Titus” to 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream”; Act L,_ or 
period of expansion, from “ Borneo and Juliet ” 
to “As You Like It”; Act II., or pessimist 
period, from " AJl’® WeU” to “ Mac^th” and 
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“Timon”; Act. III., or optimist period, from 
“Pericles” to the “ Tempest ” and “Winter’s 
Tale.” The book has many of M. Darmesteter’s 
graceful touches, much of hie penetrating 
intellect, and cannot fail to add to the 
knowledge of Shakspeie in Framce. 


ORiaiNAL VEB8E. 

JOHN beight’s FxramAi.: 

“ li rtque$Ud that ntjhwtrt U ttni.” 
Bsqubst befitting him whose life was leal 
To Truth austere, and stem simplicity, 

Bach symbol scorning which might iU agree 
With manly life’s first duty—tone real. 

And Death is Death, whate’er be men’s appeal 
To Hopes that brighten the dark world to be, 
And howsoe’er in earth’s fair blooms they see 
Warm-glowing emblems of the hopes they leeL 
Yet can fiowera seive but sis a trim disguise 
Of Death’s real nature with its sequent woe, 
Adorning with false splendour tbato’erlies 
And hides the fate no mortal may forego. 
Whose life disdained each unresd guise or mask 
From grim Death’s wieathings freedom well may 
ask. 

John Owen. 

SPRINO. 

Thbo’ budding woods the fair young Spring 
Xaughing and softly carolling. 

Trips hither on her wayward feet; 

A primrose now she stoops to greet; 

Now listens where the emw birds sing. 

Her eyes are bright with many a thing 
Of fancy—wide with wondering; 

Such Tisions fair she moves to meet 

Thro’ budding woods, 
linger not for the swallow’s wing ! 

The world awaits thee—0, goddess, bring 
Youth to its heart, and laughter sweet. 

And joy of the blossoms when all hearts beat. 
0 loud and clear let thy glad voice ring 

Thro’ budding wooda 

H. CoHETHOPB Bowen. 


OBITUARY, 

JOHN BRIGHT. 

Though this is not the place to record the 
public career of John Bright, or even to esti¬ 
mate his character as a man, some mention may 
bo expected in the Academy of the death of 
one whose speeches have become classical in his 
own lifetime. Those speeches, indeed, are 
profoundly affected by bis political opinions on 
the one hand, and by his personal idiosyncrasy 
on the other. Yet if it ne possible to regard 
them merely as literary performances—as we 
do those of the great orators of the past—-it 
may be fearlessly affirmed that they constitute 
the high-water mark to which English elo¬ 
quence has attained. Others may have excelled 
John Bright in the gladiatorial shUl of debate, 
m tte power of expounding complicated details, 
and m the triol^ of mere rhetoric. If, however, 
the supreme gift of the orator is to oommuni- 
eate to his hearers the fire of bis own enthusiasm, 
and to stir up feeling to action, then he stands 
unsurpassed both in his methods and in his 
success. Whether addressing a multitudinous 
meeting of his own constituents or hostile 
benches in the House of Commons, John Bright 
always appealed to the same motives and did 
not greatly vary bis style. He was assisted by 
a dignified presence and a sonorous voice; but 
without these adjuncts his speeches will live as 
^del^as the speaker himself was a model 
^glubman—by reason of the simplicity of 
their diction, the grace of their imaginative 
touches, and the transparent sincerity which 
inspued every word. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The April Expositor will attract the critical 
reader by the continuation of Prof. Bamsay’s 
Phrygian article, containing a corrected copy of 
the now famous epitaph of Aviroius, and by 
Delitzsoh’s oritioal notes on his noble Hebrew 
version of the New Testament, to which we may 
add some passages in Dr. Bruce’s five artides 
on Hebrews, which comes as regularly as the 
month. Mr. Selbie adduces facts in illustration 
of the narrative of the Gadarene swine in 
reply to Rof. Hnxlw. The effect of this 
article is impaired, however, by the same 
writer’s singpilar speculation on the meaning of 
Joshua’s poetical cry to the sun to “ stand still.” 
He also explains the “ going back of the sun 
ten degrees ” in another narrative on the same 
thMry, which is the occurrence of “ second 
twilights,” or “after-glows,” like those of the 
autumn of 1883. lb. J. J. Murphy writes 
upon “Two Parables,” and Dr. D^ upon a 
few recent exegetioal works. 


SELEOTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
oenebal utbbatdbb. 

Ohakbbun, le Oomte de. Etudes poUtiques et UttS- 
rslres. Paris: Oalmann L^vy. 7 fr. SO o. 

Lbubchttb, F. F. Dot BUdertai^ der kamUnsiaohen 
SSaleiel, seine UmBrenzung u. seine Quellen. 1, 
Th l. Bamberg; Bnohner. SU. 

Bobbbbb. Edmond. Etudes sur la lltt^rature oon- 
temporaice. S< sdrie. Paris: Oalmann LSvy. 8 Ir. 
BO o, 

Stbin, F. Latontaines Einfinss auf die deutsohe 
Fabddiob^mg d. 18 . Jahrhunderts. Leipzig: 

Drdb, 0. Baudenkm&Ier in Bpanlen n. Portugal. 1. 
Idg. Berlin; Wasmntb. 20M. 

THEOLOBY. 

BBB0S31, B. Le Palimpsests de Flenry: fragments du 
NouveauTestamentenlAtin. Farts: Fisohbacher. 
str. 

mSTOBT, LAW, ETC. 

AprasTON, O. Hist'^lre de la propriStS prStorienne et 


Ja8isaW| H. Aeohto^nindeiitze der Bntsoheidunffen 
d. Eammergeriohts in Bachen der niohtetreitigen 
Oer lchtebarkeit. Benin: Quttesitag. 9 M. 
PnsrBB. Oh. Le Oomte de Horbourg et la selgneurie 
de Blqnewihr sous la souverainete trancalse, ISSO- 
1798. Paris: Flschbaoher. 4fr. ^ 

TOBPxn, G. Die Matrikel dor Unlversliat Heidelberg 
b** »;6»- «• Thl. Begleter. 1, H&lfte. 
Heidelberg: Winter. IS M. 

Vlitt**nBnvB. le Maronis de. Uemoires InSdits; 

CharlesX. etLonisXIX. Paris: Plon. 7fr. SOo. 
WiffloWA. F. Politlsohe Beziehunnen ezdsohen 
England u. Deutscbland bis zum ITntergange der 
Btauler. Breelau; Xoebner. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

PHYSIOAL SOIBNOE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

BxsnsBHAilK, G. Philosophle d. mensohlichen Lebens. 
Dee Systems der Philosophle A Thl. Leipzig: 
Freytag. 8 U. 

Fatio, V.. et Th. SnmBB. Oatalogue des oiseaux de 
la Bnlese. In Uvr. Bapaoes diumee. Basel: 
Georg. 4 M. 

Gbarib, V. Verglslohende Btudlen Ob. die XelniballeB 
n. die Backenbildung der Inseoten. Leipzig: 
Freytsg. 9 H. 60 Pf. 

Gbxpfin. B. Desorlption des fossttes do la grande 
oollthe des environs de B&le. Berlin; Friedlinder. 
12 Bd. 

Lobiol. F. D. Etudes sur les mollnsques des couches 
ooralligSnes de Yalfin (Jura). Berlin: FriedlSnder. 
28 M. ►0 Pf. 

LmcDBCEil. O. Ueber Datolith. Eine mineralog. 

Monognpble. Halle: Taus^. S M. 

MdBiUB. K. Bmohstiloke e Bhizopodenfauna der 
Eieler Buoht. Berlin: Beimer. 8 H. 

Fibskb, Th. Die Vogelfauna d. Bussiechen Belches. 
2. Bd I. Lfg. Gh'asmaoken (Sylvia). Bt. Peters¬ 
burg: Eggers. 8M. 

Bbbibbb, a. Matfaematioues et matbdmatioiena: 


Bbbibbb, a. Matfaematiques et matbdmatloiens: 

pensSesetqnriosites. Pails: Nony. Sfr.SOo. 
BO&lNSzr. A. Das Drteil u. die L^re vom synthet* 
_ Isoben Oharakter desselben. Leipzig; Fook. 2 M. 
Butimbibb, L. Uob. einlge Bczlehungen zwischen 
den Haugethlnrstammen alter u. neuer Welt. 
Berlin; Frledlander 4 M. 80 Pf. 

Baiomoh, G. Giorgio Bsglivl u. seine Zelt. Eln 
Beltrag zur Geschiohte der Uedlcin im 17. Jahrb. 
Berlin: Hirschwald. 6 M. 

SXHPBB. O. Beisen Im Archlpel der PbUippinen. 9. 
Thl. 2. Bd. 16. Hft. NudlbraDChien vom hleere 
der Insel Mauritius. 2. HSUte, Wiesbaden: 
Kreidel. 15 M. 

SpoBBEK G. Ueb. die Periodioitiit der Bonnenfleoken 
Belt demJ. 1616. Lelprig; Engelmann. 2 U. 
Tom^ F. Geologiscbe untersuchungen im oentralen 
Balkan. Leipzig: Freytag. 12 M. 


PEHLOLOGY, BTO. 

Gbstbtbbb. a. Slafteach ha-Pljutim. Index zu Dr. 
Zunz' Ltteraturgesohichte der synsgogalen Poesle. 
Frankfurt-s..M.: Kaufioiann. 8 M. 

Eosohwptz. E. Grammatik der nenlranzorisohen 
Bohriftsprache (16.-19 Jahrh.). 1. Thl. Lautlehre. 
Oppeln; Franck. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

NiBDBBSTAOT, W. Alter u. Helmat der altfraazus- 
Isohen Ohanson de geste Doon de Uaieoce. Lelo- 
zlg: Fook. 1 U. so Pf. 


CORBESPONDENGE. 

IRISH ITEMS. 


London: Bfardh 30, taS9. 

In noticing a pair of pamphlets by two of 
those German professors who have, within the 
last thirty-five years, done more for the know¬ 
ledge of Irish than all the native scholars that 
have ever lived, a writer in the Academy for 
November 29, 1884, remarks that, in the present 
state of Celtic philology, every work dealing 
with that science is, or ought to be, followed by 
a list of corrigenda. Of the trutii of this 
remark Mr. S. H. O’Grady’s letter in to-d^’s 
Academy furnishes a good illustration. For 
here, in citing and translating eleven lines of 
Irish, the best living Irish scholar has made 
(meo quidem iudido) four mistakes, which, with 
very sincere deference, I will now try to eor- 
rect. 

1. By a clerical error the scribe of Egerton 
91 (an Irish MS. in the British Museum), fo. 
30 b. 2, writes in sui, “ the sage,” with a mark 
of aspiration over the s. Mr. O’Grady equates 
this with in Uui, which is not Irish, for sui is 
the nom. sg. of a masculine noun beginning with 
«, and in declining such nouns wiUi the article 
(he t occurs only in the gen. and dat. sg. and 
the nom. pi. 

2. In 1. 9 of his quotation he prints ls4 is Itt. 
This, again, is not Irish, and it is not even in 
the MS. which has, quite dearly, Is6 immorro 
letA—the immorro bring represented by the con¬ 
vention sign for the Latin autem, fianked by 
full points, just as octw is represented by the sign 
for et, and no by the contraction of t««i. 

3. The scribe calls 8. Matthew in sui far- 
iurach di Eahraib. Mr. O’Gtady renders this 
by “a foremost sage of the Hebrews.” S. 
Matthew was a Jew, and is said by Orig;mi to 
have been a tax-gatherer and to liave written 
the first Gospel. But in no other sense can he 
be said to have been “ foremost,” i.e., first in 
place or rank. O’Donovan (Three Fragments, 
p. 220, or Four Masters, A.D. 902) renders /or- 
bharach (the same word) by “ prolific,” which, 
as applied to this saint, would be still more in¬ 
appropriate. In the Four Masters, a.d. 942, he 
renders it by “ swelling.” I have eight 
stellen of this obsolete adjective. It seems 
always to mean “ excellent,” and to be identical 
in meaning, prefix, and root with the 

of the Septuagint. 

4. In 1. 5 of Mr. O’Grady’s quotation occur 
the words sdsta spirtdlta, which he renders by 
“ of the spiritual reward.” Surely s&sta is the 

f en, sg. of sdsad, which means, not “reward,” 
ut “satisfying,” “sufficing.” Compare the 
Wurzburg gloss 9 c. 31,/o chumactu nach sdsta 
dib. It is the verbal noun of sasaim, and seems 
cognate with Lat. satiare, Goth, ga-sothjan, &c. 
Mr. O’Grady’s “reward” is a bad guess, like 
his rendering ( Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grdinne, 
p. 115) of Unn-fa^h by “of the rough 
pools,” * and his mistranslations of ercJioitmed 

* Lmn-fiaelaeh is a standing epithet for the artisan 
L5n, after whom Loch L£in (now the lakes of 
Kffiamey) was named. Bee the Sooh of leinsler, 
p. 154 b., 1. 43, the Book of JBallimote, p. 379 a. 5, 
and the Book of Zismore, to. 96 b. 1, and O’Onrry’s 
Manners and Customs, ilL 202. The second element 
of the epithet means “ toothed ” (dentatus). What 
the Unn means I do not know. Possibly it is the 
Celtic equivalent of the Old-Norse linnr. If so, 
translate the epithet by “ serpent-toothed.” 
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by “oompl^t,’' and of tsnad by “ dearth,” • 
in Bawh B. 512, guesses -whiim misled hlr. 
Maorav, and, consequently, appear in the 
printed catalogue of the Rawllnson MSS., 
part faso. 1, coll. 730, 731—Irish flies in 
English amber. 

Haying thus, 1 hope, shoyra that Mr. 
O’Grady (although, as I have said, the best 
Irish sdiolar now alive) is not infallible, and 
that I, 'Uei^fore, am not guilty of ovU/reeuidanee 
in ^ hesitating tO accept Ihe grammatical 
ruling hereinsdter mentioned, I proceed 
to notice the part he has taken in the oon- 
^yersy about the phrase Uth atdibe inn (or 
ind) aitttdu. Dr. McCarthy alleged in this 
i^ommal f that atdibe was a noun. I maintained 
uat it was a verb; and I need hardly say that 
in this respect Mr. O’Qrady agrees with me. 
But we differ both as to ue parsing and tiie 
meaning of the phrase. Mr. O’GrMy rules 
that the subject of the verb is aiindia. I 
venture to think that the subject ialeth, and 
that aUndit is here an accusatiye.t governed by 
atdibe. _ Mr. 0’Gh»dy translates the phrase by 
“ the direction {leth) in which this enunciation 
. . . adheres,” which reminds one of the late 
Mr. O’Beime Crowe’s efforts in English. I 
rcmder it by ” the context § of this declaration,” 
“ tte passage connected (or corresponding) with 
this declaration,” or, more literally “ (the) side 
(ori>art) that adheres to this declaration.” Hie 
phrase is probably a technical expression once 
used in the Irish sdiools; and, as it has long since 
become obsolete, and is nowhere sufficiently 
glossed, the only way td asoert^ its meaning 
u to collate and compare the passages in which 
it or the veTh aidibim occurs. Of these passages, 
besides the three which Mr. O’Grady quotes or 
refers to, I can cite nine: 

is e leath atoibe (.i. is aenfadach) fti h-I'su co 
di'i in-derbairt, eta {Lebar Brecc, p. 44 a. 16). 
is e leth atoibe (.i. is aentadach) ri Matha suis* 
colaigthe co du i nderna in Blaniccid I'su 
tairchetul a chesta etc. {ibid, 49 a. 8). 
is a leth atoibe la Matha co dii in-erbairt, etc. 
{ibid. 66 b. 18). 

is e leth at6ibe la Daniel co du in-debairrt remi 
in a liubur, etc. {ibid. 72 a. 7). 
is e leath atoibe (.i. as dluith) co du i n-erbairt 
Eoin 00 aisneis, eta {ibid. 194 a. 30). 
is e leth atoibe la Isu, co du in-epaiVt, eta 
{ibid. 248 a. 66). 

is e didiu leth atoibe inn-aisneis-sea lasin 
bhfaidh co du, eta {Book of Litmore, fo. 1 

a. 1). 

is e imtnorro leth ataoibhi inn-aisneis-sea la 
h-Eoin 00 dd a ndebairt, etc. {ibid. fo. 11 
a. 2). 

ceck oen atoibe (.i. is oentadaoh) doib {Lebar 
Brecc, p. 174 b. 49). 

As I understand these passages, Matth. vi. 1 
corresponds with Matth. vi. 16; MatGi. xxvi. 2 
with Matth. xxvi. 17; Matth. vii. 11 with 
Matth. vii. 12 ; Daniel vii 9 with Daniel vii. 10; 
John XX. 24 with John xx. 26; Mat^. vi. 9 
with Matth. vi. 6; Isaiahix. 1 with Isa^ix. 2; 
Apoa xiv. 3 with Apoo. xiv. 4, and Matth. xxv. 
32 with Matth. xxv. 34. 

To these I may add the example of the gen. 
sg. of the verbal noun atdibiud, whidi occurs in 
the St. Gall Friscian, 29 b. 15, is as a gloss on 
the words Quasi ad aliquid dictum est: “is 
ouit atoibthe nammd, is airi asbetr quasi .i. 
similitudinis.” Oognate with this is atoebad 


* Brehoitnud means “excuse,” and tenad means 
some kind of music. 

t See the AcAniunr for September 17, 1887, 
p. 186, coL 1, and December 24,1887, p. 425, col. 2. 
1 Oompare ii i roterib t eurp utetla ind aimeit 
“ be it is that wrote this holy declaration 
hi the body ef a gospel ” (Book of Limor*, fo. 40, 

a 1). 

} the Rolls edition of the TryforiiU ldf», 
PP. 641,674, r V , 


{Tripartite Life, p. 90, 1. 11), which Mr. 
O’Grady renders by “ a mutual interdepend¬ 
ence ”—a good guess, if we omit the tautologous 
“ mutual.’^ 

It will be seen from the flrsi six of the above 
examples that leth must be the subject of atdibe, 
for oAerwise this verb, like a king in exile, has 
no subject at alL It seems, then, to follow that 
in the similar passages quot^ or referred to by 
Mr. O’Grady, ind-aitniie is, not as he supposes, 
a nominative, but a mere Middle-lrish corrup¬ 
tion of tile inn-aiaiiie (aco. sg. of aisneis) in 
the passages above cited from the Book of 
Liemore. Compare Mid. Ir. ftrinde = Old-Ir. 
firinne. But I feel the difficulty arising from 
the prep, co, and perhaps the phrase in question 
will never be explained until it is taken in hand 
^ Prof. Windisch, Prof. Asooli, or Prof. 
Tffiumeysen. In the meantime perhaps Mr. 
O’Orady will cite from some respectable MS. 
a dear instance of leth meaning “ direction ” 
when it is not used with a verb of motion. 

■WHimKT Stokbs. 

P.S.—^The new number of Kuhn’s Zeitechrift, 
pp. 555-61, contains an edition of the Old-Irish 
glosses which I lately found in the Yatican 
fibrary. This edition requires the following 
oorre^ons: p. 556, 1. 7, for bas, read bar; 

. 558, penultimate line, for barrow, read 
arrow; p. 559, L 20, for pi., read sg. P. 560, 
1. 18, dele the comma; 1. 27, Me the worde, till 
it was at rest; L 28, for grew up, read got rest 
and growth. 


A KAOTSOKIPT Df TKIWITY OOLLEOB LIBBABT, 

DUBLIN, OF THE TIME OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Leyden, Holland: Itaroh 30,1889. 

The Dublin lute-book described by Mr. H. C. 
Hart in the Aoademy reminds me of a huge 
MS. of the same nature and age in theThysius 
Library at Leyden, which forms the subject of 
a volume of music and commentaries just pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Frederick Muller & Co., of 
Amsterdi^. 

It will be interesting to some of your 
readers to learn that among the 452 pieces 
of that collection are found a numbw of 
English song and dance tunes, and that the 
late Mr. W. Chappell, to whom these were 
submitted a few years ago, was not able to 
identify the whole series. With the items 
mentioned by Mr. Hart we may compare those 
entitled (in the book of Thysius) Bogier, Queen’s 
Almand, Gaillarde Boyne d’Bsoosse, Pavane 
Bataille, Gaillarde In Nomine, Lattarello, 
Anglesa, Passemezzo del Zorzi. Zorzi is Yene- 
tian for Giorgi; the name, like that of the 
Giacomo Gorzanis of the DaUin book, appears 
to belong to a Yenetian lutenist of the name of 
Giaa Ghorgione, to be looked for in records of 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

A fine old book of Italian tablature, composed 
by one Yicenzo Capirola, of Brescia, wmch I 
examined for the mte Mr. N. Triibner, and 
referred to alwnt A.D. 1530, has older forms of 
dances than the passemezzi, pavans, gaillards, 
&a, in fashion half a century after that data 

Iffie genuine pavan is not of Spanish ori£;in, 
nor has the name anything to do with pavo, “ a 
peacock.” It is merely the local pronunciation 
of Padoaua, the dance of the peasants near 
the town of Padua. There was also a Spanish 
pavan, as there is now a Bhenish or Bavarian 
polka, a modifloation of the dance called polka 
m Bohemiaa Wo learn from the Orchieo- 
graphie of Tabourot (there is an imperfect but 
serviceable copy in rae British Museum), how 
the dances in question were performed A 
pass’ e mezzo consisted of what were called 
eimplee in French: one foot to be carried past 
the other, then the latter to be brought for¬ 
ward, but put down beside its fellow; so the 
second movementwas only half a pace, and the 


eimple was really a pass’ s mezzo, a pace and a 
half. I am glad to find that Mr. Hart agrees 
with me in considering the English term paea- 
inff-meaeurea (elsewhere abbreviated into mea¬ 
sures) to be a corruption of the Italian term. 
Now in the pavan (or padoaua) the movement 
was slower, and, moreover, two aimplea were 
followed by a dottle, or three full paces and a 
half. Again, the Spanish pavan was a little 
more complicated, with little hops and liftings 
of the feet, as dearly explained m the treatise 
of Tabourot. 

I might offer some more remarks in illustra¬ 
tion of Mr. Bbrt’s observations; but this time 
my chief object was to point out a Dutch source 
from which students of old English music may 
draw some useful information. 

J. P. N. Land. 


OAMBEIDOB UNIYEESITT LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 
AND LECTUEES. 

SyndlOBte Buildings, Oombiidge; April t, 1889. 

A paragraph on p. 220 of last week’s 
Academy states that “ in connexion with the 
Oambridge Fniversity Extension Scheme” a 
lady (named) will deliver six lectures next 
autumn in Southport, and a gentleman (named) 
will examined the students after the course. 
Will you allow me to say that there is not the 
slightest foundation for this statement, so far as 
the Oambridge Syndicate is concerned ? 

We set our faces resolutely against these 
“ short oourses ” with examinations and certifi¬ 
cates, as being—though no doubt valuable in 
their way—not the sort of work upon which 
the universities should expend their energies, 
and to which they should give the stamp of 
their certificates. Our normal courses are 
eleven or twdve weeks, according to the inci¬ 
dence of Christmas and Easter, with a lecture 
and a class in each week; and we do not give 
our certificates for a smaller educational effort 
than that. We fear that the high value attached 
to the certificate of the “ University Local 
Lectures ” runs a risk of being seriously lowered 
by the manner in which for the last year or 
two examinations have been held and certifi¬ 
cates given for attendance at courses of six 
lectures, and even—as I am creditably informed 
—for attendance at two-thirds of swm a course. 

Thus, I am particularly anxious to dissociate 
the Cambridge Syndicate from action which we 
greatly regret. 

G. F. Bbowne. 


" HOBFITALITT ” MYTHS, 

Blaokhesth: Martil 80 , 1889 . 

Boaders of the Academy may possibly be 
able to furnish some folk-myths illustrative of 
the estimation in which the virtue of 
hospitality has been held in different Eastern 
countries, analogous to the two following, 
which bdong respectively to Servia and to 
Gh«eoe (Thessaly). 

The first, recorded in the Heatia as a 
Servian legend, narrates how a weary tra¬ 
veller calls at the hut of a very poor 
man, and asks for food and shelter. “The 
forert will give ns wood to make a fire,” said 
the wife, “but meat we have none.” The 
husband, searching into all the comers, finds a 
dry crust which he offers. The traveller 
inmgnantly refuses the stale morsel. “ Do you 
offer this to a traveller ? ” he cries. “ I want 
tender meat.” “ Alas ! ” said the good man, 
“ we have neither sheep nor goats. How can we 
give you meat P ” “ You have a child that 
will provide me with meat.” The poor woman 
upon hearing tiiis falls fainting to the ground. 
But the husband, horrorstruok though he is, 
ootfid not fail in hospitality; and, after cutting 
his child’s throat, he goM to bed with a 
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relieved mind, and sleeps soundly. The traveller, 
however, was Christ, so the child is not lost 
to them, and their hospitality is eventnally 
rewarded by flocks and herds. 

The editor of the ‘'EjSSo/iat gives a parallel 
legend from Thessaly, where a countryman 
returning from his vineyard flnds an old man 
sitting outside his house in the drenching rain. 
He ctdls to his wife: ** How can yon let this 
old man sit here in the rain P” “ Oh, dear 1 ” 
she replies, “ I had not seen him. Oome in, 
father.” She immediately lights a Are, and 
begs him to sit down before it. He declines, 
saying, ** How can I sit among you with these 
hands?” And, showing them, the couple see 
that his hands are covered with scabs whence 
Uood is dripping. “ The only thing I want,” 
hefcontinues, ” u something to cure me, if you 
wul give it me.” Both expressing their 
readiness, he tells them that he can be healed 
when a father and mother are found who 
will throw their only child into the furnace, 
and of his ashes make an ointment which 
smeared on his hands will restore them. 
Grieved although they are, they take their 
child from its rod, and casting; it into the 
furnace go to rest. In the morning they find 
the old man gone, and, weeping bitterly, they 
venture to look into ^e furnace, when they 
see their child sitting inside reading the Gospels. 
The old man was Christ. 

E. M. Edmonds. 


KADWINB’S CANTBEBDBT PBALTBE. 

Oheaplnghsven, Denmark: Msrob SO. t8S9. 

In this valnable but late Old-English 
Psalter, &o. (about 11601, just edited for the 
Early English Text Socxety by Fred. Harsley, 
we have a third fragment of the poetical 
version, whose last two-thirds are in Thorpe’s 
Paris Ciodex. The bit in Ead wine begins p. 161 
with Psalm 90, v. 16, and goes to p. 168, 
Psalm 96, first two half lines of v. 2. All the 
other Pssdmsare in prose. 

A second copy of parts of this once complete 
Poetical Psalter, adding Psalms not known 
elsewhere, has been published by Thomson, 
Bouterwek, and others. 

We have, therefore, now the transcript of 
some of these stave-rime verses, two copies of 
others, and of some even three. They natu¬ 
rally here and there correct each other. For 
instance, in the Paris MS. Thorpe prints 
Psalm 94, v. 11, beginning, as 

Hi wegas mine 
rihte ne oncneowan. 

But both the Benedictine Office and Eadwine’s 
Psalter read: 

Hi wegas mine 
wihte ne oncneowan. 

This restores the sense, and gives us the stave- 
rime letter (to). 

This little remark is doubtless known to the 
learned editor; but I thought it best to point 
it out to students, as it may be a couple of 
years before Mr. Hanley’s second rort appean. 

GSOBOE Stefhens. 


THE WORD “LmiEll.” 

Oxiord: March 30, 1889. 

In the Bosworth-ToUer Dictionary the O.E. 
form of this well-known Sbaksperian word 
(1 Hen. VI., iv. 7) is written It/Sre (with a short 
jf). This cannot be correct, for on this hypo¬ 
thesis the word stands mysteriously isolated, 
and cannot be provided with cognates in any 
related language. But if the word is under¬ 
stood and written as I0re, the etymolog;y of 
the word is perfectly plain. Then the y can be 
taken as equivalent to te, the t- umlaut of eo = 
Germanic iu ; and I0re can be equated with 
Ger. Ifeder- in liederlich, just as O.E. (or 


without umlaut fleos) is the phonetic equivalent 
of Ger. vlieu, M.H.G. vlius, of the eu- ablaut 
series. 

By the by, our fleece represents O.E. flioe; 
not flye, as we are told by Prof. Skeat in 
his Gonciee Diet,, ed. 1887, and by Prof. Earle 
in his Philology of the Englieh Tongue, § 117. 

A. L. SIathew. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “CLEVER.” 

Oambrldse: March 15,18S9. 

It does not seem that the following dmv^ 
tion of this word has received the attention it, 
in my opinion, deserves : 

’ Dan. kl^ver, hlever, “ flink, dygtig, dnelig ” 
= clever, able, apt. “ Det er en kl^ver Earl,’’ 
that’s a clever chap. “Han er kl 4 >ver i 
Munden,” he has got a clever tongue. A 
Jutish word (“ Eibe,” diocese)—Molbech. 

East Fris. klufet, “ gewandt, gesebioht, auf- 
geweokt, anstelUg, lebhaft, munter, behende, 
&o.” “H6 is so klufer as de diifel unwSt siick 
mit aliens to behelpen.” C/r, ten Doomkaat 
Eoolman, Worterbueh der oet/rieeiechen Spraehe, 
ii. 283-84. 

The North-Oountry verb ctever, to dimb 
(Engl. DiaL Soo. B, i), IceL kli/ra (cf. East 
Yorksb. riavver, to clamber, Dan. klavre) presum¬ 
ably points.to ^e primitive sense (now lost P) of 
“ clever ” having been: good at cumbing, a|^e, 
nimble, lithe, &o. 

EibIkb Magkd'sson. 
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WEDHitSDAT, AprU 10, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The 
Bsoitary Fmictlons of the Ooonty Oonnolls,’’by Btr 
DoukIss Qalton. 

8 p.m. Mtcrosooplaal: *' Berision d the 
aceae.” by Mr. Gt. Massee. 

TMubsuat, April II, 8 p.m. Boyal lusUtatlon : 
“ Houses and their Decoration, trom the :OlBsslnal 
to the Mediaeval Period,” IV., by Prot. J. H. 
Middleton. 

8p.in. Ohemloal: Ballot lor Blaotlon of Fellows; 
'*^e Bate ol Dissolution of Metals in Acids,” ty 
Mr. F. H. Veley. 

8 p.m. Bleotriaal Bnginesrs: ” TTttdergrannd 
Conduits and Electrical Conductors,” IV Mr. J. B. 
Verity. 

8 p.m. Mathematlnal: ”nie Free Vibrations 
of an Infinite Plate of Homogenous Isotropic 
Elastic Matter,”^ Ix>rdBayleigh; "ThaConstant 
Faotois of the Theta-Series la the Genonal Case 
p =8,” by Prof. F. Klein; “The Glenetalised Egna- 
tions of Elasticity and their AppUoatlaa to the 
Theory ol Light,’’ by Prot Eaii iWson. ' 

a80p.m. Historical: “TheBaanalnavim Baoe 
In Britain,” by Mr. J. Foster Palmer. 

aso p.m. Antiquaries 

Fbidat. April 13, t p.m. Egypt Exploration Fond: 
QenWM ACeetilDg. 

8 p.m. New Bhakspere: "Ophelia’s ’Virgin 
Cronta,' ” by Dr. F. J. Fmmlvall; “ A Logiaal View 
of the Bbakspere-Baoon Controversy,” by Mr. 
M. W. Dsieelofar 

9p.m. Boyal Institution:" Iridescent Oiyatals,” 
by Lord Baylelgh. 

BaxunnAT, April la 8 p.m. Beysl Institution: "Be- 
polmental Optics—Polarisation, Wave Theoryr" 
VIU., by Lc^ Bayleigh. 

8 p.m. Pbyucal: "A Lecture Experiment 
iUnstiating the Effect of Heat on the 
BosoeptlbiUty of NlokeL” and "An Expeihneat 
showing an Effect of Ugbt on Magnetism," by 
Ur. Bhelford Bldwell; "The Dark Flesh seen in 
some Lightning Photographs,” by Mr. Q. M. 
Whipple; " Quarts as an Insulator,” by Mr. O. V. 
Boys; " A Kefraotion Qonlometer,” by Mr. A. P. 
Trotter; " Apparatus to illustrate Crystal Forms," 
by Prof. B. J. Anderson. 

8.45 p jn. Botanic; Qeneral Meeting. 


“GEOFFREY HAMLYW.” 


Btanhoe Orange, Norfolk: March 80, 1889. 

In his notice of Mr. Mennell’s In AueirMan 
Wilde (Academy, March 30) Mr, Sharp speaks 
of Geoffrey Hamlyn as being the work of an 
author who had “notvbly never seen Australia.” 
As a matter of fact, Henry Kingsley spent a 
considerable time in Australia; and Geoffrey 
Hamlyn was actually written, in part if not 
wholly, in that country, at a place some thirty 
miles from Ballaarat, called Langiwilli 
(“home of the parrots”—the place is a 
favourite haunt of the white cockatoo), belong¬ 
ing to the Hon. Philip Bussell, the owner of 
the celebrated Oamgham flock of merino 
sheep. 

Mr. Bussell told me, while on a recent visit 
to Camgham, that he well remembers Henry 
Kingsley arriving at his house with a party of 
“ sundowners ” from the neighbouring gold- 
diggings. It was evident from his appearance 
that Kingsley was very much “ down on his 
luck ” at the time. Mr. Bussell soon recognised 
that he was of a different sort from his com¬ 
panions ; and he kept him as his guest for 
several months at Langiwilli, where I was 
shown the room in which Geoffrey Hamlyn was 
chiefly written. Paget Toynbee. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Mondat, April 8, 8 p.m. Booiety of Arts: Cantor 
Leoture, “Instinmenls for the Heasunment of 
Badlant HeaV’ IU., by Mr. C. V. Boys. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: "Proclas aad the Close 
of Gbeek Philosophy,” by Mr, F. C. Conybeare. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: ” A Journey to the 
Glacier Beglans ol Alaska,” by Mr. Harold W. 
Topham. 

TdbsdaT, April 9, S p.m. Boyal Institution; " Before 
and after Darwin—Evolution,” XII., by Prof. Q. J. 
Bomanee. 

8 p.m. Badety of Arts: "Ardtiteoture in 
Bdation to L^dsoape," by Mr. H. H. Btatbam. 

8pm. Civil Bnnineera: “Armour for Ships,” 
by Sir Natbaidd Bamsby. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: "Canadian Lands 
and thdr Development,” by Mr. H. F. Moore. 

8 p.m. Metropolitan Sdentlfio Assodation: 
"Household Elect.Icity.” by Mr. J. Oateshott. 

8.30p.m. Anthrnpdoglw: “The Skulls of Po 
Tok, a Burmese Dacolt-leoder, and of Sse-Cbuen, 
a Bebel Chinese Mandarin,’' by Cuit. E. S. Hastings; 
"The Maoris of New ZealMd,’^by Mr. Edward 
Tregeor, 


SCIENCE: 

Native Flowere of New Zealand. lUastiated 

in Colours. By Mrs. Charles Hetley. la 

3 parts. (Sampson Low.) 

New Zealand has still some of the finest 
scenery in the world. The pink terraces were 
a separable accident, like the blue grotto of 
Capri; bnt Arthur’s Pass, and the Odra €h>rge, 
and the Bader Biver ooontry, the driye 
through which kept Mrs. Hedey’s heart in 
her month, will last, albeit the road (of whidi 
130 miles cost £10,000 a year, and cheap at 
the price) does now and then slip over the 
cliff. Nor has Middle Island the monopoly 
of wild loveliness. Look at Mr. E. W. 
Payton’s photogravures (Round about New 
Zealand), espeoially the gorge of the Upper 
Whanganni in the King Country—they ore 
like fairyland. 

Bat what of the fiora? It has been an 
axiom since Dieffenbaoh’s day that New 
Zealand is relatively fiowerless; that her 
landscapes want the charm of ooloor; have 
not even the relief of onr emerald green, the 
grass, where it can assert itself against the 
all-pervading fern, bebg of a dirty yellow. 
The glory of the forests no one hu d^ed, 
nor the variety of tints—“from the silver- 
grey of the olearia to the rusty brown of the 
pepper tree.” The kauri pine, sometimes 
35 to 40 feet round, and rising 90 feet b^ore 
it &FOW8 out a branch, is as grand as the 
oryptomeria of Japan (see Payton’s Ngauruhoe, 
p 280); and Mrs. Hetiey goes into exons- 
able raptnres about the view at Taranaki: 
“ superb, as if for miles and miles there was 
nothing but trees, and the sea beyond.” The 
variety, too, in the New Zealand woodlimd is 
far greater than in the European; and there 
is scope for it, for New Zealand, with far leas 
than a third as many kinds of fiowers, has 
folly duioe as many kinds of trees os we hare. 
Yery rai^y, too, is aforest homogeneous; and 
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almost every tree in the mingled mass is of a 
different shade from its neighbonr. And 
besides this rich variety of leafage, mnoh of 
the New Zealand “bosh” is in its season 
ablaze with blossom. Nature, as nsnal, 
jnstifies herself. The small number of flower* 
ing annuals, crowded out by the ferns which 
thnve in the damp climate, is compensated by 
an unusual number of flowering trees. Indeed, 
exception made of the West Indies, with their 
bougainvillias (see Kingsley’s At Za»t), New 
Zea^d is easily flrst in tma respect. What 
can Europe, what can even India show at 
all comparable with whole forests of 
metrosideros {rata, iron bark)—a tree from 40 
to 60 feet high, covered with tufts of 
Rowing scarlet (the lucida, florida and tomen* 
tosa) or brilliant white (the albiflora—all four 
figured by Mrs. Hetley) ? In late spring the 
bM-oherry fills some of our woods with 
snowy patches; but even more graceful is 
the lace bark tree (plagianthus, one of the 
Sterouliaceae, pi. 35) with its “ exceedingly 
handsome large white flowers”; while the 
knightia {reua-^ttea), the New Zealand 
representative of the banksias, often reaching 
100 feet, has dense racemes of handsome dark 
purple flowers; and the dysoxylium (Hetley, 
pi. 9), one of the Meliaceae, to which belong 
the satin-wood, mahogany, &o., has its heads 
50 to 60 feet high, covered wi& fine panicles 
of bloom. 

**Ah, but these are all a mere fringe; 
plunge into the totara pine bush or the vast 
stretches of rimu and iahikatea (daory- 
diums, i.e. yews), and good-bye to flowers.” 
Well, we don’t expect many in a 8ootch-flr 
wood; and as for undergrowth, those who 
remember how our flr-needles Idll even the 
grassy carpet, will be thankful for the hosts of 
mosses and ferns, and for the ” bush-lawyer ” 
and supple-jack and loranthus which festoon 
every branch, not to speak of that climb¬ 
ing pandanus the freycinetia Banksii (pi. 
36) with arum-like flowers, which specially 
favour a the kahiJcaUa. Some even of our 
deciduous trees will not allow much under¬ 
growth. In autumn, under the beeches 
which clothe the long dope of the Qnantocks 
up from Bishop’s Lydiard, you will hardly 
find anything, except perhaps a tway-blade 
or a herb-paris. Even in that respect New 
Zealand is not worse off than we are; while 
as to relative flowerlessness, the axiom turns 
out to be but a half truth at best. New Zealand 
{teite Mr. Bradshaw’s New Zealand of To day) 
has plenty of flowers, if you look for them at 
the right time and place. You may miss the 
time, just as not one southcountryman in a 
thousand has ever seen the broad-patches of 
"mealy primrose” and clumps of^ globe 
flower and other blooms which in spring on 
our north country moors and fells make up for 
the non-appearance of the heather. Yon may 
look in the wrong place—on the swamp— 
where you will find little but " nigger-heads ” 
and native flax (phormium), instead of on the 
tree-tops or the mountain sides. Bor the 
New Zealand herbaceous flowers are mostly 
more or less Alpine. In some parts of the 
world if you bum the forest the ground is 
straightway carpeted with flowers. In New 
Zealand (herein Dieffenbach was a true 
prophet) if you burn the kauri or other pine 
wo^B, there follows a luxuriant underwood; 
burn that, and you get not flowers but fem 


and flax; bum again, and then flax grown 
shorter is mingled with leptosperms, until at 
last the cold sour clay, which covers so great a 
part of North Island (and which Mr. Eroude, 
remembering his Virgil, thought so fertile 
because he saw it so rank with fem) will grow 
nothing but club mosses. Blowers, &en, 
are found on the trees, or else on the moun¬ 
tain slopes and on the edges of the glaciers. 
There, at a height of from four to six thousand 
feet, flourishes the white gentian (Hetley, 
pi. 24), the gnaphalium (helicrysum) grandi- 
oeps, the New Zealand edelweiss only differ¬ 
entiated from its Alpine brother by the 
brown spots on its disc (pi. 31). There are 
found other yet lovelier gnaphaliums and 
celmisias, one of which, the monroi (pi. 5), 
with its woolly leaves and strange aster-like 
blossoms, forms one of Mrs. Hetley’s most 
characteristio drawings. She has left severd 
still finer celmisias for future work — the 
holoserica, which Hooker caUs "a magnificent 
plant,” and the verbascifolia, "a splendid 
species.” There are twenty-four species in 
the islands, one in Australia, and none in any 
other part of the world. Then there are 
ahnost everywhere the shrabby veronicas, a 
blaze of colour; and in South Island a 
tree fuchsia, though its flowers are small and 
rasty compared with the South American, 
even as the New Zealand passion-flower is 
poor, save in the rich orange colour of its 
fruit, compared with its Mexican congeners.* 
But Arthur’s Bass is a long way from most 
places, and New Zealanders themselves seem 
to have acquiesced in the idea that their islands 
are relatively flowerless. Possibly they stay 
at home at Christmas, when some of the 
blossoming trees are at their best. Anyhow, 
it was partly to teach the Aucklanders how 
many flowers are to be found at the right 
season within easy reach of them that lbs. 
Hetley took up her penciL She went to a 
lecture where Mr. Cheeseman showed a number 
of flowers from the mountains near Nelson. 
They were a revelation to her and to the Auck¬ 
landers generally; and when, a few years 
later, she saw them in the museum “ reduced 
to a dirty brown colour,” “ "What a pity,” she 
said, “ they are not painted!” “Why don’t 
you do it ?” suggested somebody; and having 
got government help to the extent of railway 
and steamboat passes from the Minister of 
Public Works, and the promise from Sir B. 
Stout that copies of her book should be taken 
for the public schools and libraries, she set to 
work. Waiwera (hot water, close to Auck¬ 
land) gave her three kinds of metrosideros: 
the quintinia (pi. 33), a smaU tree with 
spiraea-like blossoms; t^e phebalium (pi. 32), 
whose flower-heads (very fragrant, she wys) 
seem a cross between daphne and privet. 
Along with these were many which she has 
not yet punted, such as the kowhai 
(sophora, one of the three New Zealand 
Leguminosae—at flrst they were caUed 
edwardsia, and supposed to 1» a new species; 
but even a botanist’s rage for species-making 


* New Zealand has strangely few floral affinities 
with Austrsdia. In the latter the tiegnmlnosae 
abound, in the former they are very few. On the 
other hand, the fuchsia is confined to New Zealand 
and South America; and so is the calceolaria, of 
which New Zealand has one very insignificant 
example, the Sinclarii, named after Dr. Sinclair, 
who was drowned while botanising. 


gets a check now and then) a grand tree 
loaded with yellow blossom; the tea tree, 
with its abundant white flowers; and the 
ptdta puka (brachyglottis, native lilac), also 
white. But she was not satisfied with the 
Thames and the Taranaki country. She 
went through a good deal of rough climbing 
and still rougher coaching. Banov jolting 
sixteen times across the Waimakariri, a 
quarter of a mile wide and full of boulders; 
and being slung over in a box where the river 
was unfordable. Her preface is not the least 
interesting part of her book, the few errors 
in which—such as utieularia, p. 6; exioidet, 
pi. 23—are, no doubt, due to the Portuguese 
post office keeping her proofs two months at 
Lisbon instead of forwarding them to Madeira. 
It is ungracious to find famt, when some of 
Messrs. Leightons’ chromos are simply per¬ 
fect ; but I grieve there are not three more of 
them instead of the three plates of dissections. 
These—put in, I suppose, out of deference to 
the Education Minister—are too much and 
not enough. No one will try to use them; 
no one who tried could make much out of 
them. As Mrs. Hetley confesses, “they are 
of little use botanically.” On the other 
hand, the omission of the natural orders is a 
serious hindrance to the value of the book, 
even to the least soientifio. The absurdly 
repelling generic names make this all the 
more nei^ul. Metrosideros tells us so little 
that one would have been grateful had it been 
labelled Myrtaceae. And surely, if you will 
nickname the pretty sub-alpine “ Otago 
bluebell” wahlenbergia, you are bound to 
tell us to what family it belongs. The 
omission is most felt in the case of earina 
(pi. 28). Neither from its picture nor its 
description could you be certain that this is 
an orchid. It is, however, one of the three 
epiphyte species peculiar to New Zealand, of 
which the scarcely more characteristic 
dendrobinm Cunninghamii (pi. 17) is another. 
One wonders why—^the epiphytes being so 
insignificant—Mrs. Hetley should not have 
chosen instead the curious gastrodia, like a 
tall brown epipactis; or the beautiful 
purple-flowered oorysanthes; or the fine blue 
thelymitrs, of which Java also has species. 
But by omitting the clianthus and putting in 
the mean little epacris microphylla (pi. 3), 
which, confined to Mannkau harbour, and 
possibly an immigrant, is sole representative of 
the Australian heaths, she proves that she 
has not gone in for the showiest blooms. 
This clianthus (“parrots’ beak”), with its 
coral racemes, is only found (says Hooker) on 
the east coast of the North Island, growing 
exclusively where Banks and Solander found 
it so long ago, dose to Maori dwellings. Did 
the Maorisbring it with them ? The Australian 
“ Sturt’s pea ” belongs to the same genus. 
Are any species found in Polynesia? The 
Tahitian and Norfolk Island “ cabbage tree ” 
(meryta, pi. 25), Mrs. Hetley tells us, does 
grow on the i^ta in Whungarei harbour. 
"Was that imported ? Who can tell ? Even 
when Hooker visited New Zealand, it had 
already become doubtful whether avens (geum) 
and goose-grass (potentilla anserina) were or 
were not immigrants. 

But discussions like these find scant 
favour witii Mrs. Hetley. Her letterpress is 
always severely terse. Her European and 
American readers would sometimes enjoy % 
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little of what to New Zealand reaidenta night 
seem like padding. When, for inatanoe, she 
writes Cnnninghamii, Sinolaiiii, Lyallii (this 
last is oonpl^ with a very coarse-leaved 
rannnonlas, pi. 11, which she does not hesi¬ 
tate to call “the finest-known species of 
bntteronp,” not indnding, I suppose, in that 
genual name the every way finer “ grass of 
Parnassus ”), we should be so grateM for a 
word about men, some of whom may be called 
martyrs of science. Bidwill, again (who gives 
half its name to one of the three New Zedand 
forsteras), was the first to attempt the 
Southern Alps and to climb the volcanic 
Tongariro, in spite of the tapw, the disasters 
consequent on his breaking which were 
allegea as the reason for forbidding Biefien- 
baoh to make the ascent. By the way, I am 
glad to have renewed my acquaintance with 
Bieffenbach. Hooker underrates his botany 
—says he “scamped” the Chatham isles; 
hut he is much more than a mere botanist. 
It is good for Anglo-Saxon self-conceit to read 
his quiet account of how the employers of the 
whale-boatmen “ make a hell upon earth by 
forcing the crews to truck for poisoned spirits, 
& 0 .” He is certain that “a white may 
travel where he likes, and never be molested 
unless his own conduct gives rise to a quarrel.” 
Without a oonunent, he gives the significant 
native division of whites into “ missionaries, 
soldiers, daves (artisans, sailors, &o.) and 
dtvilt (merchants, ships’ captains, Ac.).” I am 
also thankful for the plunge Mrs. Hetley led me 
to make into Hooker. It is delightful to read 
his oft-repeated protest against the multiply¬ 
ing of species. Classification must have run 
mad when, of the forty species of veronica, this 
specialist par axcaUmet says “ one passes into 
another.” The French books — Biohard’s 
record of Bumont d’Urville’s voyage in 1827 
and Br. Baoul’s Choix d« Plantet da la 
N. Z. (1848)—I have not had an oppor¬ 
tunity of looking at. It would be interest¬ 
ing to compare them with the work before 
us, which is, I trust, only an instalment. That, 
we are told, will depend on the encouragement 
received. Is it too much to expect that the 
Empress Queen to whom this portion is some¬ 
what effusively dedicated will find funds for 
its completion? A complete pictorial fiora of 
the Britain of the South would indeed be a 
graceful boon from a rich sovereign to a poor 
colony. I hope that somehow the work will be 
completed; and then, of course, all the species 
of each genus will be placed together. Now 
they are scattered. Ilius, to compare the 
senecios, of which Mrs. Hetley gives six, we 
have to hunt through all the three parts. The 
same with that strictly Anstralaaian genus, 
olearia, of which the insignis (mountain-daisy, 
pi. 35), a big, fieshy-leaved, dropsical plant, 
with flowers like colts’ foot, and the ilicifolia 
(pi. 21), a small aromatic troe with compact 
heads of little waxy flowers, are as unlike in 
habit and appearance as two plants, both 
composite-fiowered, can well be. 

lln. Hetley (has made a good beginning. 
She has shown herself a worthy rival of Hiss 
North, of the Eew Gallery, and of Urs. F. 
Sinclair, who not long ago did for the dis¬ 
appearing flora of the Sandwich group what 
thu work docs for New Zeedand. May she 
be encouraged to go on and to give us—among 
such curiosities as the “vegetable sheep” 
(raoulia eximia, a gnaphalium) and the cus¬ 


hiony haastias—some species like the New 
Zealand drosera, and the myosotis (of every 
tint save turquoise), which it would be a 
pleasure to compare vrith their English repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Hxnbt Stuaxi Faoax. 


MATHEMATIOAL BOOKS. 

Amtrican Journal of Maihemotia. Vol. xL 
Nos. 2, 3. (Britiimote.) No. 2 opens with the 
first instalment (pp. 99-138) of a Memoir by 
J. Perott, “remarque au snjet dn theorems 
d’Euclide sur I’infinit^ du nombre des nombres 
premiers,” a footnote to which supplies a con¬ 
cise biblio(p»phy of the subject. Mr. Eempe’s 
“Memoir on the Theory of Mathematioal 
Form” {Phil. Trans,, vol. 177) has recalled 
Prof. Cayley’s attention to a method of 
graphical representation which he explained 
m vol. 1 of this journal; and on the lines of 
Mr. Eempe’s paper he contributes a further 
paperon” The Theory of Qxoups” (pp. 139*167), 
accompanied by numerous tables and diagrams. 
Mr. A. B. H. Love writes on “ Vortex Motion 
in Certain Triangles ” (pp. 158-171). Attention 
has recently been drawn by M. Poinoar4 and 
Prof. G. H. Darwin to uie problem of the 
figures of equilibrium of rotating masses of 
liquid; and Mr. Basset, in his paper on “ The 
Steady Motion (of an Annular Mass of Botating 
liquid ”(pp. 172-181), considers the motion of 
suw a mass, which is rotating as a rigid body, 
under the influence of its own attraction, about 
an axis through its oentre of inertia, which, is 

S ndicular to the plane of its central line. 

18 Lie contributes a short note, “Die 
begriffe Gmppe und invariante ” (pp. 182-18 6), 
which has already been given elsewhere (see the 
Beriehte of the E. Sachs. Gtes. der Wissen- 
schaften, August, 1887). The number doses 
with a note, “ Sur les Formes quadratiques 
binaires & indetermin^es oonjugu^es et les 
Functions fuohsienneB,” by B. Hoard (pp. 187- 
194). The method is that employe by M. 
Poincai5 in his memoir “ Sur lea Fonotions 
fuohsiennes et l’Arithm5tiqne {Journal de 
Jordan, 1887). In No. 3 we have a mper on 
“The Oonstiuotion of Intransitive Groups,” 
by Oskar Bolza (pp. 195-214) (c/. Memoirs by 
C. Jordan, Capelli, Netto, Cayley, and Dydc 
ou the subject of Substitutions). Then follows 
a note by E. Heun—“ Die Herstellung einer 
linearen Differentialgleichung aus einem 
gegebenen Element der Integ^ function ^p. 
215-220). Prof. Eoenigsberg^er contributes a 
long memoir—“Uber die Seduction von 
Integraleu transcendenter Fnnctionen ” (pp. 
221-281). Prof. Franklin closes the numW 
(pp. 283-292) with a “Note on the double 
Periodicity of the Blliptio Functions,” which 
appears to be the first of a series. It discusses 
some properties of bi-droular quartios treated 
elsewhere by Clifford, Crofton, Siebeck, and 
Greenhill. 

Solutions of the Examples in a Treatise on 
Algebra. By 0. Smith. (Macmillan). 
Mr. Smith has been well-advised in bringing 
out this complement to his excellent treatise 
on Algebra. The selections of exercises is a 
good one; and such a work as this, which 
will save mathematical teachers and students 
much valuable time, is likdy to turn their 
choice, when in search of an Algebra, to the 
book under notice. A set of solutions such as 
this need not supersede honest effort upon the 
part of the student, while the concise and 
elegant solutions here supplied are well 
calculated to whet his appetite and lure him on 
to a higher order of questions than he woidd 
otherwise have the oourage to attack. We have 
read a good part of the solutions, and so have 
made practical acquaintance with their dear¬ 
ness and elegance, and can certify that there 


are few derical errors which the reader cannot 
detect on a careful perusal. 

Key to Mr, J. B. Lock's Elementary Trigey- 
nometry. By Henry Carr.— Key to Mr. LoeUs 
Trigonometry for Beginners, (Macmillan.) 
The solutions in the smaller work are adapted 
from the larger one. They are riven with suffi- 
dent explanation in bom wora to meet the 
wants of those who are reading the subject 
without the aid of a teacher. In the case of 
the larger work the proofs have been oatefully 
read by Mr. Look, who has also supplied sdn- 
tions of many of the questions. The Ksult of 
an examination of numerous solutions in 
nearly all the chapters enables us to commend 
heartily the book to students and teachers. 
The advantage of giving the work in such 
detail is that the reader can easily detect, as 
we have remarked in the case of Mr. Smith’s 
Algebra, such derical errors as we have_ very 
occasion^y noticed. A good feature is the 
number of figures which are supplied in addition 
to references made to the figum in the two 
textbooks. 

Companion to Earnblin Smith’s Algebra, By 
W. F. Pdton. (Bivingtons.) This work is 
made up of gleanings from a mass of notes 
accumumted by Mr. Pdton in the oourse of 
several years’ teaching. It is not a text-book; 
and with suitable re-casting, and the omission 
or addition of articles, it might have been a 
Gemara to any other algebraical Mishna than 
Mr. Hamblin Smith’s. The commentary 
follows Mr. Smith’s order of subjects, and the 
articles ate numbered in oontinnarion of those 
in the text-book. The author pays great 
attention to the distinguishing imiotion of 
symbolioal algebra, introduces some useful 
devices in the solution of exerdses in multipli¬ 
cation and division, gives much attention to 
the subject of factors, and nmkes use of factors 
in the solution of quadratic ^nations. There 
ate many useful faints, familiar to practical 
teachers, which, neverthdess, they will be glad 
to find in print for the use of their pupils; and, 
in our opinion, the book is a oapitd miuiual, 
and can be specially recommended to students 
of the subject who have not the advantage of a 
private tutor. 

A Course of Easy Arithmetical Examples for 
Beginners. ByJ. G. Bradshaw. (Maomillim.) 
A collection of carefully sdeoted exerdses in 
the subject drawn up for the use of Oliftan 
boys, which will be found very serviceable for 
otiber juniors up to thirteen or fourteen yam 
of age. The exercises are many hundreds in 
number, and the answers ate given at the 
end. 

School Arithmetic. By F. E. Marshall and 
J. W. Welsford. (Longmans.) This is a full 
work on the subject, and yet, perhaps, the 
explanations are not so full as in some other 
works which we have latdy seen. This defect, 
if it be a defect, can be obviated by oral 
teaching, as possibly the authors intend, seeing 
much space iB devoted to oral exerdses. As 
is statM in the preface, it is obvious that 
the book is drawn up ou the lines of the 
suggestions oontained in the Arithmetio 
Committee Beport of the Assodation for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching; and 
much stress is laid—following De Morgan’s 
lead—on computation. We are glad to see 
that in the chapters devoted to fractionB appeal 
is nmde to concrete instances, and that these, 
and also the chapters on mensuration and 
evolurion, are largdy illustrated by d^rams. 
The subject of recurring dedmals is well- 
explained and illustrsted: the “unitory 
method ” is adopted, and some space, as is now 
expected in textbooks, is devoted to ‘‘Oom- 
merdal Arithmetic.” Under the heading of 
Problems, several pages are given to quM- 
tions m^ averages, work and time, relative 
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Tdooity, lumdiaapo, &a Pages 314-364 oon- 
tam a great number of examination papers and 
muoellaneons exerdses. The work can be got 
with or without answers to the exercises. 

Elementary Mathematice, (Longmans.) There 
is no preface to this book. We supply one: 
“The following work is an ollapodrida, in the 
main dished up from the Arithmetic and Algebra 
of Colenso and the Eudidof Potts.” At any rate, 
we can point to many pages which correroond 
irord for word with the cited works. Other 
authors may have been laid under tribute also. 
We do not object to this. The matter has 
already received the approbation of students 
and teachers; but we th&k the true state of 
the case might have been indicated on the 
title-page or in a preface. The printing is 
very good and dear, and the matter well'suited 
for the dass aimed at, for it is said on the 
title-page to be “ specially adapted to meet 
the requirements of the Sdence and Art 
Deputment.” 


BOIENOE E0TE8. 

Thb annual meeting of the British Assoda- 
tion will be held this year at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne from September 11 to 18, under the 
presidency of Prof. Flower. The following 
nave been chosen as presidents of sections; 
A—Mathematical and Physical Science, Oapt. 
W. de W. Abney; B—Ohemical Science, Sir 
I. Lowthian Bell; C—Geology, Prof. James 
GeBde; D—Biology, Prof. J. S. Burdon 
Sanderson; B—Geography, Sir Frauds de 
Winton; F—Economic Sdence and Statistics, 
Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth; Q—Mechanical 
Science, Mr. William Anderson ; H—Anthro- 
poloOT, Sir W. Turner. One of the two 
popmar evening discourses will be delivered 
by Prof. Boberts-Austen, who has taken for 
his subject “ The Hardening and Tempering of 
Sted” 

Thx Croonian Lecture of the Boyal Sodety 
will be delivered by M. Boux, of the Pasteur 
Laboratory, on Thursday, May 23. 

Thx Hopkins prize of the Cambridge Philoso¬ 
phical Sodety has been awarded to Sir William 
Thomson “for his mathematical researches 
upon the theory of the tides, and other 
important investig^ations in mathematical 
physics.” 


PEILOLOOT NOTES. 

Ths forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Reoord (David Nutt) will contain 
tihe following artides: “Origin from Baby¬ 
lonia and Elam of the Early Chinese Civilisa¬ 
tion,” by Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie; “The 
Geograpny from the Nile to the Euphrates as 
known to the undent Egyptians,” by the Bev. 
Henry George Tomkins; Mr. Boscawen’s Lec¬ 
tures on the Beligions of Assyro-Babylonia. 

At a recent meeting of the Acad^mie des 
Inscriptions, M. Jules Oppert read a paper 
upon “ The Date of Amenophis IV., King of 
Egypt, and of the two Chaldaean Kings, 
Pumapnriyas and Hammurabi.” A tablet of 
the reign of Nabonidus (555-538 B.o.) records 
two monarchs who worked at the decoration of 
the temple of the sun at Sippara—Hammurabi, 
and Pnmapuriyas, the latter of whom lived 
seven centuries after the former. Now, the 
tablets recently discovered at Tell Amamah 
in E^pt mention a Pumapuriyas, King of 
Chaldaea, as a contemporary of Amenophw IV. 
It has bera hitherto agreed that Amenophis IV. 
lived about 1450 B.O. ; and it has therefore been 
inferred that the reign of Hammurabi must be 
assigned to about 2150 B.O. But M. Oppert 
brought forward arguments which seemed to 
him decisive for fixing the reign of Hammurabi 


between 2394 and 2339 B.O. It would thus 
become necessary, either to push back the date 
of Amenophis IV. by two centuries, or to 
assume the existence of two kings named 
Pnmapuriyas at that interval of time from one 
another. 

A Manual of Ouraive Shorthand, By H. L. 
CaBendar. (CW & Sons.) This little book is 
in two parts, The first, “ On the Principles of 
Shorthand,” is of great interest to all students 
of shorthand, especially where the author gives 
an account of the chronographio experiments 
he made for determining automatically the time 
taken to form “ any portion of any stroke in 
any kind of writing.” Like most authors of 
new systems, Mr. Callendar devotes some space 
to exposing the misrepresentations and ex¬ 
aggerations to which Pitman’s shorthand owes 
much of its popularity. Like many of his 
fellow-reformers, he advocates a script instead 
of a geometric basis; and, like them, he is unable 
wholly to shAe off geometric traditions. His 
own system, which, he tells us, was suggested 
by the system of Upham, an American, is a 
compromise between the two bases. He has 
wisely discarded the impracticable distinction 
of tiiiok and thin strokes; he allows only two 
sizes of each character instead of Pitman’s ten 
or eleven; and he is strictly phonetic. But he has 
not solv^ the joined - vowel problem ; his 
vowel-ticks are not happy; and he has to fall 
back on the old device of “ mode,” or express¬ 
ing vowels by lifts of the pen. It is a pity 
that no English shorthander has tried the ex¬ 
periment of a purely script basis, in which the 
blunt angles and other defects of the geometric 
systems shall not merely be reduced to a 
minimum, but eliminated altogether. Oursive 
seems to ^ a better system than Pitman’s in 
every respect; but it has so many rivals that it 
is doubtfu whether it will displace phonography 
after Everett’s system has failed to do so—not 
to speak of the many other excellent systems 
that have appeared of late years. The exposi¬ 
tion of the system is, unfortunately, not at all 
dear and practicaL 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

AmstOTiLiAN SociBTT.— {Monday, March S5.) 
Shadwokik H. Hodqsoh, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. B. Bosanquet read a paper on “The 
Part played by Aesthetic in the Development 
of Modem PhUosophy.” Having explains the 
purpoEe of the paper ees an endeavour to show 
how aesthetic, as a striking embodiment of the 
organic or modem spirit, inflnenced at a critical 
point the development of post-Kantian philosophy, 
and also has operated effectually in England, 
though not through technical philosophy, the 
writer (1) stated the contradiction between the 
sensuous and supra-sensnous worlds as laid down 
by Kant in the Frit h dvr Urtheitekraft, pointing 
out that ultimately and practically the only 
reality contemplated by Kant was neither in 
nature nor in freedom, but in the knowledge and 
morality which combine the two. Practically, 
therefore, reality was for Kant concrete, rational 
and a subjective objectivity; though his views 
continued to be expressed in self-contradictory 
form, as in his account of beauty. This account, 
however, in substance formed a starting-po^t for 
a new theory of ideal reality. (2) Eeviewing the 
influences under which Hchelling emd Hegel 
formed their views from 1790 to 1800 and after, 
he contended that the formal suggestion came 
from Kant (Kritik d. U., 1790), the negative de¬ 
termination from Fichte (Orunilagt dvr gnammtm 
WitaencehaftaUhre, 1794), but that the positive con¬ 
ception was due to the movement of a non- 
philosophical aesthetic, originated by Winckel- 
mann, which touched Bohelling and Hegel 
through Bchiller's aesthetic letters (1795), and 
later through Goethe’s “ Winokelmann ” (1805). 
In support of this suggestion Hegel’s letters of 
1795 were referred to, and the strees laid on 
Schiller in the introduction to the aesthetic was 
pointed out. The “ absolute standpoint ” ascribed 


by Hegel to Schelling might, it was shown, be 
fairly pEuaphrased as the “ modem standpoint,” 
or sptat of rational freedom; and the peculiarity 
of objective idealism in approaching the world of 
nature from the side of the world of art and 
' morality was explained, defended, and connected 
with the influences of which aesthetic is a 
prominent example. In particular the inclusion 
of natural beauty within the beauty of flne art, 
for philosophical purposes, was explained to be in¬ 
evitable. The subsequent vitality in Germany of 
the sciences dealing vrith civilisation was traced in 
part to the influence of aesthetic as peculUrly the 
science of objective subjectivity or philosophic 
thought. (3) In England during the present 
century it was plain that a certain dualism had 
prevailed, and that the work which in Germany 
had been done by philosophy had here been largely 
done by poets, hiscorians, and critics, philosophy 
itself having been, for laudable reasons, in an¬ 
tagonism on the whole to traditional culture and 
institutions. The independent development of 
aesthetic by Mr. Buskin and others in combina¬ 
tion with the tendencies of the time had, however, 
created a profound historical sense and a sense of 
the ideal in nature which, though of indigenous 
development, now demand a fuller philosophy, not 
in the direction of ontology, but in the direction 
of a study of civilisation. In view of such a 
need, to which Mr. Spencer’s researches bear 
witness, the recent work of Prof. T. H. Green nod 
his sympatbisers offered an element drawn from 
the analogous development of a kindred nation, 
which might aid in organising the material pro- - 
rided by the independent growth of the national 
life. 


FINE ART. 


INMAN NUMISMATICS. 


Me. Vincent Aethue Smith, of the Bengal 
Civil Service—whose valuable Index to the 
twenty volumes of Beports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India was recently noticed in the 
Academy —has reprinted from the Jowmal of 
the Boyal Asiastic Society a paper on “The 
Coinage of the Early or ImTOrial Gupta 
Dynasty of Northern India,” which we venture 
to call the most important contribution to 
Indian numismatics since Prof. Percy 
Gardner’s British Museum Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Greek and Scythio Kings of 
Bactria and India (1886). In form,_ it is an 
expansiou of a paper on the gold coins of the 
Guptas which appeared in 1884 in the Journal 
of the Bengal Society. But Mr. Smith has now 
included the silver and copper coinage; and he 
has been able to revise his former opinions by 
an examination of the examples in the British 
Museum, in the Bodleian, and in Sir Alexander 
Cuningham's unrivalled private collection. Ho 
has also had the advantage of consulting the 
proof sheets of Mr. Fleet’s forthcoming great 
work on the Gupta inscriptions, which 
definitely determines the dates of the several 
reigns. So far as we know, this is the first 
serious examination that has been made of the 
early Indian coins in the Bodleian collection, 
for Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s recent ratalogue 
was confined to the Muhammadan coins. The 
present paper extends to 158 p^es, of which a 
littie more than one-half contain the catalogue 


■oper, while the rest deal with such matten as 
pes and devices, legends, find-STOts, mints, 

3 , In opposition to the old view uiat Kanauj 
3 S the Gupta capital, he maintains that all the 
idence points to Pataliputra, the modem 
itna, while Ajodhya, or Oudh, was probably 
so a great city with a copper mint. The 
iper is illustrated with four autotype plates, 
id one photo-lithographed plate of mono- 
'ammatic emblems, the meaning of which 
mains unknown. Mr. Smith contents himself 
ith stating that these monograms certainly 
I not indicate mint cities, but probably had ; 
me religions or mythologioal^significanoe. 
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The annTiii.1 address of the president of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society—^Lient.-Clol. J. Water- 
hoose—contains an interesting section dealing 
with numismatics. During the past year about 
2460 coint were forwarded from Northern 
India for examination by the philological 
secretary—Dr. A. F. Budolf Hoemle—tmder 
the provisions of the Treasure Trove Act. Of 
these, 456 were gold, 83 mixed ^Id and 
silver, 786 silver, 1130 mixed silver and copper, 
and 5 copper. The last-mentioned were aU 
early Indo-Soythian or Bactrian; among the 
others there were hardly any novelties beyond 
five unique Pathan gold mohurs. Another 
coUeotioD, made by a native officer of the 
Archaeological Survey, includes the following: 
Two Bactrian coins of impure silver, with a 
quadriga and the legend “laeoa” on the 
reverse; a Huvishka copper coin of the hana 
type, apparently an ancient forgery; and three 
copper coins, with two female figures and one 
figure on the reverse, resembling certain Gupta 
types. Among other coins that have passed 
through Dr. Hoemle’s hands are mentioned: a 
silver hemidrachm of the Bactrian king, Strato 
I., which offers a new leg^d with dhramikasa 
instead of prachachchasa; and a new variety of 
the “ king and queen type ” of Chandra Gupta 
I. A large number of coins, chiefiy copper, 
have also been acquired by the Lucknow 
Museum, of which 257 are vaguely described as 
<*^Bnddhist, inscribed,” 306 as Indo-Bactrian, 
and 72 as Indo-Scythian. Concerning the 
acquisitions of the Madras Museum, again, it 
would be interesting to know if they were aU 
found in Southern India. They are described as 
indnding pieces of the following Northern 
kings: Lysias, Bajnabala, Spalirises and Axes, 
Abdaptses, Orthagnes, Zeonises, Eadphises I., 
and Eadaphes, the bronze (P copper) coin of 
the last having on the obverse a hetid of the 
king diademed closely resembling the head of 
Augustus on some of the coins of that emperor. 
Finwy, there is a reference to the publications 
on Indian numismatics that have recently 
appeared in India and Europe. 

Ws may add that papers cm coins appear not 
infrequently both in the Proceedings and in the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, some¬ 
times illustrated with woodcuts and places. 
Those dealing with Muhammadan coins are 
mostly contributed by Mr. Charles J. Bodgers, 
of Amritsar, who collected for the Government 
a considerable number of Indo-Soythian coins 
from the ruins of Sonpat during the winter of 
1887-1888. In the Proceedings for April, 1888, 
Dr. Hoemle describes some new Indo- 
Soythian and Gupta coins, with a photo- 
collotype plate; and in the Proceedings for 
August he discusses the question. Who was 
Yas'ovarman P whose name is not uncommon on 
certain early coins of a debased type. Hitherto, 
he has generally been identified -with an 
historical King of Elanauj in the eighth century 
A.D., ; but Dr. Hoernle brought forward 
grounds for believing that he was an other¬ 
wise unknown Scythian tribal chieftain of the 
third or fourth century a.d. 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 

A P1. EA8AM T account of the painter colony at 
Newlyn is contributed to the Art Journal for 
April by Mrs. Alice Meynell, and is well 
illustrated with pictures by Messrs. Frank 
Bramley, Stanhope Forbes, Chevalier Tayler, 
F. Bonrdillon, Harry Tuke, Miss E. Armstrong, 
and Fred Hall. Miss Bosamond Venning 
foUows with a paper on the vigorous and 
original Bussian sculptor, Autocolsky, best 
known in England by his noble seated figure of 
Ivan the Terrible, which, with his stiU finer 
“ Christ bound,” and other works, are repre¬ 
sented by good “process ” blocks. The illus¬ 


trations to Mr. Loftie’s article on the Tower of 
London, and to Mr, Claude Phillips’s somewhat 
summary but clever review of “ French Cari¬ 
cature in the Nineteenth Century,” are not so 
satisfactory. The plate for the month is a 
hotogravure, which successfully renders Mr. 
olomon J. Solomon’s well-known “ Niobe.” 
Fbom the stray numbers of many more or 
less artistic periodicals which reach us fitfully 
we notice t^t Decoration still supplies ito 
readers with useful information and variety of 
original design; and that the World of Fashion 
still chronicles the last thing in “ puffs ” and 
the current height of the “ waist-line.” From 
America comes to us the Studio, which has 
lately added to its amusing text illustrations 
whi<ffi are not often of great artistic value; but 
some of them, notably, a copy of a photograph 
of the late Dante Gabriel Bossetti and his 
mother playing chess, and some reproductions 
of pictures from the Ehrich collection of old 
Dutch and Flemish pictures, are of interest. 
And we have pleasure in testifying, not for the 
first time, to the merit of the Art Amateur, 
which is certainly one of the cheapest and best 
of all popular ait magazines. 

Is it under literary or artistic magazines that 
the Revue Universelle deserves notice P It is a 
hard question, for it is full of both literary smd 
artistic mattw of equal value. On the whole, 
we think that Art may churn it, at least in the 
last part; for, while nearly every page is 
illustrated, several of the articles are devoted 
to artists and art. M. EugSne V4ron considers 
the importance of art in civilisation in a paper 
which is dear and comprehensive. M. PhUibwt 
Andebrand gives pleasant reminisoenses of 
Gavami, and the pathetic story of his bdoved 
g;arden at Autenil, the loss of which by the 
improvements of Paris is said to have hastened 
his death. The theatre, the Carnival at Borne 
(with illustrations by Oallot), and Marie 
Antoinette, furnish subjects for other papers, 
the interest of which is to a gn^eat extent 
artistic. But then there is a translation from 
Tolstoi; a story by M. Albert Chaus; a sonnet 
by M. Kerre Gauthiez; and a song, with music, 
by M. Ferdinand Besasco, so that the title 
“ Bevue Universelle ” is well earned. 

The Bookbinder, No. XVIII. (Clowes.) This 
eighteenth number is a reminder that eighteen 
months have passed since the first was issued of 
a periodical which fulfils a want, if not a want 
of a very large number. It appeals on its title 
to bookbinders, librarians, and all lovers of 
books; and the priority in place assigned to 
bookbinders seems to show that it is for those 
practically employed in the art and trade of 
bookbinding that it is in the first place designed. 
But if that be so, it must be allowed, after 
eighteen months of experience, that the spirit 
in which it is conducted is learned, sohol^ly, 
and artistic in a degree often unattained % 
magazines that profess more regard for public 
interests. While in so many quarters we see 
the love of art used as a thin disg;nise for the 
love of money, till the art market has become 
as corrupt as the turf, it is a pleasure to draw 
attention to a work which, though professedly 
an organ and medium for advertisements of a 
speciu industry, is conducted not only with 
modesty, but with a desire to promote sound 
knowledge and good taste. It might be thought 
that an art so restricted as bookbinding would 
scarcely find sufficient material to keep a 
periodical going; but the promoters have had 
the wisdom to take a modest measure of their 
sources of supply, and issue but a slender 
number only once a month. Yet in the sixteen 
pages of the present one (which is a fair sample 
of the rest) ttaere is room for some eight small 
articles, as well as for correspondence, &o. 
Some are parts of a series, like Mr. W. Salt 
Brassington’s “Notes on English Stamped 


Bindings,” Mr. W. H. James Weale’s ** Exam¬ 
ples of Eiarly Bindings,” with twenty-four 
illustrations of interlaced stamps. Next come 
some specimens of Christmas book covers for 
cloth and paper, a paper on '* Finishing,” a 
review of M Lefebure’s Embroidery and 
Lace, with special regard to its cover, and 
those of its illustrations which contain dedgns 
applicable to bookbinding; and finally a note 
on the fiirst instalment of lu. Quaritoh’s magnifi¬ 
cent new work with Mr. Griggs’s fine chromo- 
lithographic facsimiles of &e old bindings. 
This luxurious work, as well as that we are 
promised of similar facsimiles of the treasures 
m the British Museum, are only for the rich ; 
but the Bookbinder is full of excellent illustra¬ 
tions of old binding, and is very chea^, and 
so full also of varied and sound information on 
all subjects connected with bookbinding past 
and present that it may be safely recommenned 
to “ all lovers of books.” 


OORRESPONDENOE. 

BABLY 0RAVKS AITD WALLS OT SICILY AHD 
ITALY. 

Athens: Mamh S4,1888. 

At the American Archaeological School here, 
on Thursday last, Mr. Stillman gave an inte¬ 
resting lecture on “ Early Graves and Walls of 
Italy and Sicily.” 

He first described the “ well ” tombs of the 
Sioani, found in large numbers from Palermo 
westwards, many of which he had himself ex¬ 
amined. No remains were ever discovered in 
the well itself ; the bones, stripped of flesh and 
often still covered with red pamt, being placed 
in a side-chamber less than 3 fh in diameter, 
to which a small aperture gave access from the 
well. This aperture was closed with a slab so 
as to escape notice, even when the well was 
cleared. In all instances the contour of the 
side-chamber presented the same peculiar curves, 
conditioned, apparently, by the position of the 
worker in the well, there being no space for 
wielding any large implement. The tools used 
were simple stone wedges resting on the palm 
of the hand, of which several were found. No 
metal was discovered in these tombs, and only 
hand-made pottery. 

Next came an allied class of tombs, those of 
the Sicnli, in the eastern part of Sicily, where 
they settled, coming from Italy, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, Thucydides, and other ancient 
authors. Dionysius Halioamassentis adds that 
the Sicnli were expelled by the Umbri and 
Pdasg;!, and, occupying the Aetnaean region, 
gradually drove the Sioani to the east of the 
Himera, the two races, according to Diodorus, 
occupying by agreement the respective sections 
of the island. These tombs were no longer 
formed by sinking wells in a horizontal surface 
of soft rock, but were cut with better tools in 
the face of a ledge of harder rook. To these 
burying-plaoes, with narrow apertures in the 
wall of a cliff, the name “ window ” tombs was 

f iven. They exist in g;reat numbers about 
yraouse. ^ese tomb-diggers built no walls. 
On the other hand, the Umbri and the Pelasgi 
had left us walls, but not a trace of tombs. 

The lecturer gave an account of his investi¬ 
gations of the site on the Ombrone at Monte 
Leone, attributed by him to the Umbri, with its 
double wall, 16 ft. in heighth and breadth, and 
originally twelve miles long, the discovery of 
which by Mr. PuUan, as recorded in Dennis’s 
Etruria, will bo recollected by readers of the 
Aoadeuy. Illustration was afforded of the 
growth of the walled city from the primitive 
protection of a cave-dwelling by a semicircle of 
^ge stones. 

The lecturer concluded with an ingenious, if 
somewhat unorthodox, theory of the progress 
of Pelasgic civilisation from the west to the 
east, starting from Ital^, 
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I should have stated that the praotioe of 
striDping the flesh from the bones has been 
explain^ as an effort to avoid detection of the 
remains by void beasts. For my own part I 
should be more inclined to look for its origin 
in cannibalism. The painting might destroy 
the smell, and so wild beasts would be less 
attracted to the tombs; or it might be in 
honour of the dead. 

Talfotod Ely. 


NOTES ON ART AND ABOHAEOLOOY. 

The completion of the new edition of Bryan'» 
Dietionarv of Painttrt is at leng^ witlun a 
measurable distance, tire last ba^ of MS. of 
the concluding part being now at the printer’s. 
The work, which has been a very laborious one, 
has been in hand for twelve years, and has 
cost little short of £2500. 

A SHBIES of articles, entitled “The Boyal 
Academy in the Last (Wtnry,” will commence 
in the May number of the Art Journal, written 
by Mr. J. E. Hodgson, librarian, and Mr. 
Kred. A. Baton, secretary to the Royal 
Academy, and illustrated with portraits of the 
Boyal Academicians and examples of their 
works. The flrst article will mve a narrative 
of the events which led to the formation of the 
Boyal Academy, and wiU contain engravings of 
the old Boyal Academy in St. Mark’s Lane; 
the life School at Hogarth’s Academy (from 
the picture by Hogarth), and the Antique 
School at Somerset House. The second article 
will be devoted to Sir Joshua Beynolds, the 
first president, and will be illustrated with 
many unpublished engravings from the archives 
of the Royal Academy. 

The second ordinary general meeting of the 
members of the Egypt Exploration Pimd will 
be held on Friday next, April 12, at 4 p.m., in 
the hall of the Zoological Society, 11, Hanover 
Square, W. The chair will be taken by the 
president. Sir John Fowler; and, after adopting 
the reports of the treasurer and secretary, the 
spedaf business will be to consider the distri¬ 
bution of antiquities brought from Egypt. 

Mb. Babnbtt’s ninth annual Easter exhibition 
of pictures will be opened at St. Jude’s School- 
house, Commercial Street, on Tuesday next, 
April 9, at 8 p.m., with an address by Prof. 
Berkomer. The chief attraction will be Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s great picture of “ The Triumph 
of the Innocents ’’; and among the portraits 
will be Sir J. E, Millais’s “ Gladstone,’’ Mr. E. 
Long^s “ Cardinal Manning,” and Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson’s “Gordon.” Of the old English 
school there will be examples of Gainsborough, 
Constable, and Turner. 

The annual Easter course of addresses to the 
workmen and pupils of the Guild and School of 
Handicraft will commence on April 9, at Toyn¬ 
bee HalL The following are the lecturers and 
their subjects: “ Gothic Architecture,” by Mr. 
William Morris; “ The Dignity of Handiondt,” 
by Mr. W. B. Bichmond; “A Talk on Art 
smd BEandiaraft,” by Mr. Lewis J. Day; 
“Armour,” by the Hon. Harold A. Dillon; 

“ The Beauty of Useful Things,” by Mr. Ernest 
Badford; “ Ghiilds,” by Sir James Linton. 

Air exhibition of paintings will be opened 
next week in the Continental Gallery, New 
Bond Street. 

We hear that the show of American Art in 
the Paris Exhibition wiU be far more extensive 
and more representative, too, than any which 
has yet taken place under a single roof, whether 
in_ Europe or the United States. The pictures 
will occupy five rooms, one of them eighty feet 
long and fifty broad. Mr. Eastman Johnson, 
the best portrait painter in New York, sends 
several th^gs—in particular, a group of two 


men in conversation. This is reckoned a re¬ 
markable performance. Mr. G. P. A. Healey— 
who, as everybody knows, has worked chiefly 
in Paris for very many years, and has made 
forcible and aneeable presentments of half the 
celebrities of Ae day—will be represented by a 
portrait of Miss Stella Dyer, with the violin; 
a sympathetic “Study at the Harp,” which is 
in reaility a portrait of one of Healey’s 
daughters; a portrait of Lord Lytton; a por¬ 
trait of an American lady; a portrait of 
Stanley; and a finely-colou^ and memorable 
portrait of the Archbishop of San Frandsoo, 
who was not long ago in Paris. Among the 
younger men, Mr. Bridgmann sends “The 
Pirate’s Love ”—a story told in three compart¬ 
ments; Mr. Sargent can hardly fail to be 
represented largely; Mr. Dannat, some of 
whose work shows a Whistlerian tendency, but 
without loss of individuality, sends “ A 
Symphony in White ” and “ A Symphony in 
BM”; Mr. Melchers sends a Dutch Church 
Interior, in which the grouping and characteri¬ 
sation of the figures makes the chief interest; 
and, finally, as far so our own knowledge is 
concerned, Mr. Hitchcocks sends a noticeable 
canvas, “Tulips in Holland.” 

M. Hehheb has been elected a member of 
the Aoad€mie des Beaux Arts in succession to 
the late M Cabanel. 

The extraordinary success of the Stuart 
Exhibition at the New Gallery will probably 
find its parallel in Paris when the Historiom 
Exhibition of the French Bevolntion is opened 
in the Salle des Etats at the Louvre. The 
opening is fixed for April 10. 

The public are a^ain to be admitted to the 
Salon on “vamishmg day.” The price of 
admission is to be 10 francs, and the proceeds 
will be devoted to some charitable purpose. 

Thebe is now on view in Messrs. Hollender & 
Cremetti’s Gallery, in New Bond Street, M. 
Meisonnier’s famous picture entitled, “ 1814,” 

Ohe of the most interesting features of 
the Paris Exhibition will be a coUeotiou 
of “Tr^sors des Eglises.” Pieces of the 
greatest value and historical interest have 
already been promised from Beims, Sens, 
Limoges, Obazine, and Oonques. Extraordinary 
precautions will be taken for their safety while 
at the Trocaddro. 


THE 8TAQE. 

“IHE PANEL PICTUBE” AND “ THE DUEe’s 
BOASI.” 

The occurrence in the dialogue of several sen¬ 
tences which, while addressed, of course, to 
certain of the dramatis personae, seem, in 
view of a not very benevolent audience, to 
describe the defects of the play, is a cause of 
faUure too trivial to be permanent; and “ The 
Panel Picture ” may yet weather the storm. 
There are several points about the ^iece 
which we do not personally like. It Is, if 
anything, too desperately ingenious, and too 
many of its characters are stWed with crime 
or involved in intrigues of politics or love. 
It is a queer world which we are introduced 
to—where little is what it seems to be; 
where an apparently amiable woman, one 
Mrs. Dashwood, does the bidding of a well- 
dressed villain, one Julian Dumaresq; where 
a certain Countess Sinbert has kept much 
from her husband; where a low-bred Italian 
is engaged in an enterprise of theft; where 
his son, who is the son of the Countess, is 
first a Communist and then, perforce, it 


seems, a patricide; where an inginw turns 
out to be a bastard; where an English noble¬ 
man watches things in the interest of the 
Countess; where an Eastern servant plays 
deputy spy; where a highly-placed police 
officer and a member of the Society of Jesus 
contribute—always, be it said, with good in¬ 
tentions—their share to what is not precisely 
simplicity of action. All this does not sound 
ve^ promising, except in opulence of intrigue 
and superabundance of sensational scenes. 
And there is very little beauty in the play; 
very little poetry; very little comedy. Yet 
is “The Panel Picture” by no means with¬ 
out its merits. There is originality in the 
entire subordination of the love interest. 
And, in the introduction of an imaginary 
ghost—in reality the Countess suitably 
arrayed—the author shows his perception of 
the increased capacity of well-bred people in 
our day to believe in the supernatural, pro¬ 
vided only that the supernatural shall be 
duly furnished with a tinge of horror. And 
there is more to be said for the piece in other 
ways than has been said yet. Though from 
the pressing nature of the enterprises, good 
and evil, in which nearly all the dramaiis 
personae are engaged, one would suppose that 
the dramatist would be too much pre-occupied 
with the action of the piece, and its mere 
machinery, to attend greatly to the develop¬ 
ment of character; yet, as a matter of fact, 
the characters are made fairly distinct—some 
of them even fairly novel—^nor is this all due 
to the skill of the actors. To sum up, then, 
as regards the piece itself: Mr. Outram 
Tristram will probably write good plays in 
the future; and he has not even now written 
a dull one. But be must be entreated to 
provide us, in his next work, with more of 
comedy than is afforded by the ceremonious 
and Oriental form of his Mahmoud’s objections 
to the east wind in Europe—^ingenious though 
that is as a conception—and to permit us 
more of beauty and of charm than is vouch¬ 
safed by the scanty utterances of the inginue 
of the present play. 

Mrs Beringer, at whose theatre “ The 
Panel Picture ” ^ds the hospitality that was 
to have been given to it at the St James’s, 
has clearly no idea of producing anything 
with an insufficient cast. The cast of “ The 
Panel Picture ” is really admirable. In 
characters like that of the Countess Sinbert— 
a French woman of the world, who is none 
the less a loving mother—Lady Monckton is 
quite distinctly at the top of the tree. Not a 
trace of the amateur attends the performance 
of this extremely capable actress She is no¬ 
where inefficient; and in her narration of a 
legend in the third act—a legend whose cir¬ 
cumstances the Countess has reason to fear 
are about to ho repeated just now—Lady 
Monckton makes so fitting a display of 
genuine power that when it is over much the 
finest thing in the piece is felt to have been 
done. Miss Eoche’s bearing, voice, and 
enunciation are welcome as Mra- Dashwood. 
Miss Cudmore cannot he very noticeable as 
Blanche. The men are excellent, with, at 
the most, but two or three exceptions. Mr. 
Cautley acts an xmsympathetic, but a very 
telling, part with far more force and life-like¬ 
ness than he showed in “ The Love Story.” 
Mr. Esmond, as Adrien, is a j»une premier 
who promises a good deal.. Mr. Grahame is 
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an agreeable Jack Best. Bat it is Mr. Nut- 
combe Gould and Mr. Beauchamp, as Lord 
Saltash and Father Ingram, who score the 
greatest successes next to Lady Mouckton’s. 
Mr. Beauchamp’s is a perfectly well-con¬ 
sidered character-study, quite acceptable and 
unforced. Mr Nutcom^ Gould’s is a most 
sympathetic presence His part could hardly 
be played with greater dignity and meaning. 

On the first night of the performance of 
this play—which seeks, as we may see by the 
play-biU, to place some of its weirdness and 
mystery under the shadow of the protection 
of Balzac’s name—I was in Balzac’s birth¬ 
place. So was I on the occasion of the per¬ 
formance, for a single afternoon, at I forget 
what London theatre, of an adaptation of &e 
elder Dumas’s Maitmoittlle d» Belle leU‘, 
produced chiefly “that we might become 
aware of the possession by Miss Marion Lea 
of deeper gifts than any which her successes 
n pure comedy have permitted her to reveal.” 
I am told by the trustworthy that, though it 
is doubtful whether any new adaptation was 
needed of a somewhat demodi play, by a 
somewhat ddmodd writer, the impression 
which Miss Lea produced was very distinctly 
favourable. It seems that there was quite a 
general recognition of the ability of this 
young artist to do strong things—things of 
feeling. 

Fekdeeick 'Wedmohe. 


MU8IO; 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mb. F. H. Cowen conducted the second Phil¬ 
harmonic Concert last Thursday week, and met 
with a most cordial reception. He must have 
been pleased to find himself once more among 
old friends, and at the head of such an 
orchestra. The programme opened with 
Schubert’s unfinished Symphony in B minor; 
and, except that the Andante was taken at too 
slow a pace, the performance of this wonderful 
work was excellent. One can never listen to 
the two movements without regretting that 
the composer only wrote nine bars of the 
Scherzo, and not a note of the Finale. Dr. 
Stanford’s Suite for Violin, with orchestral 
accompaniment, was played by Herr Joachim, 
and conducted by the composer. This work, 
written last autumn during a holiday in 
Germany, was produced a short time ago at 
Berlin.^ Since then it has been given at 
Cambridge. The Suite form is not often used. 
As a rule, composers, we imagine, find that of 
the Concerto more compact, and consequently 
more effective. Dr. Stanford cannot help 
writing good sound music; but in the Over¬ 
ture, the Allemande, and the Finsde, he appeals 
to the intellect rather than to the feelings. 
The Ballade is elegant and melodious; and, at a 
first hearing, we consider it decidedly the best 
number. The Tambourin, with its quaint 
measure and drum rhythm, is, however, a 
cbarMtfflistic movement. The solo part had 
full jnstioe done to it by the great artist, who, 
together with the composer, was recalled at the 
dose. Mdme. Baoker-Grdndahl gave a per- 
fonnanoe of Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto in A 
minor, and utonished the audience by the 
charm and vividness of her touch, and the 
sympathetic rendering of the music. Her 
necution is of the first order; and, as an 
interpreter of Grieg’s compositions, she seems 
to be unrivalled. The composer wielded the 
hdton, and exerted his usual magnetic influence 
over the orchestra. Mdme. Grdndahl, a native 
of Norway, was heard for the first time in 


London. At the close of the performance she 
was thrice re-called. The prowamme indnded 
a selection from Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” murlo. Mdlle. A. Trebelli 
was the vocalist. 

Herr Stavenhagen gave hie first Pianoforte 
Beoital at Prince’s Hall on Friday afternoon, 
March 29. Since he came over a few seapns 
ago with liszt, this young artist has gained 
considerably in intelligence and power 
generally. His performances at this recitd 
were of exceptional interest. Liszt’s Sonata in 
B minor was played with insight into the com¬ 
poser’s meaning, and with perfect command of 
the key-board. Herr Stavenhagen’s fingers are 
sure, swift, and strong. This work contains a 
lovely Andante, but for the rest we care little. 
It was followed by Haydn’s Variations in F 
minor, in which the pianist showed the proper 
delicacy and simplicity. From Liszt to Haydn 
was a strong, but not unpleasant,^ change. 
Schumann’s early and oharacteristio work, 
Papillons (Op. 2), was interpreted with great 
effect. The Oamival Finale with the clock strik¬ 
ing six was remarkable for its lights and 
shadows. The performance of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A flat (Op. 110) lacked neither intelli¬ 
gence nor earnestness; but towards the dose 
there was too much storm and stress. In some 
show-p’eoes by Liszt, Herr Stavenhagen proved 
himself quite a phenomenal executant. 

Herr (Meg and his wife appeared for the last 
time on Saturday at the Popular Concert. The 
composer played his charming Lyric Pieces 
(Op. 43) in his usual delicate and refined 
manner; and Mdme. Grieg agw sang some of 
her husband’s Lieder—indnding the popular 
“Margaret’s Cradle Song”—to the perfect 
satisfaction of the audience. Both aiti^ will 
carry away with them a pleasant remembrance 
of their visit to London. They have given 
much pleasure, and with how much success 
both the crowded audiences and the loud ap¬ 
plause have abundantly testified. The concert 
on Monday evening deserves special mention on 
account of the magnificent performance of 
Bach’s Concerto in D minor by Mdme. Neruda 
and Herr Joachim. This tune, by way of 
encore, they repeated the last movement. Miss 
F. Davies gave a spirited rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor. 

Mr. Max Heinrich, an excellent artist, geve 
the first of three recitals at the Steinway Hall 
on Tuesday evening. There was an attractive 
programme, containing Lieder by Schumann, 
Bizet, and other composers. Schubert’s inter¬ 
esting Cathedral Scene from “ Faust,” for soli 
voices and choir, was performed—we believe, 
for the first time. Mr. Heinrich was particularly 
successful in Schumann’s “ Sehnsucht,” and 
Miss Lena Little in Goring Thomas’s “ Love 
Lullaby.” Mr. J. BL Bonawitz played the 
“Waldstein” Sonata and some Chopin solos. 
There was a good attendance. 

M. Pierre B4noit, director of the Flemish 
School of Music, at Antwerp, is a prolific 
composer. He has written masses, oratorios, 
cantatas, &C. His oratorio, “Lucifer,” pro¬ 
duced last Wednesday by Mr. Bamby at 
the Albert Hall, is, apparently, not a new 
work, for M. Pougin mentions one of that 
name performed at Brussels in 1866. M. 
Hiel, &e librettist has chosen a dramatic 
subject. Lucifer, surrounded by the Spirits 
of Night, announces his intention to in¬ 
cite man to rebellion. Earth, Water, and 
Fire (personified), undertake to aid him. 
Lucifer fails in his attempt, iwd Mankind 
offers up a song of gratitude and triumph. 
The first, or “ Lucifer,” section is abnormally 
wild and ugly. How far, from a realistic 
point of view, the composer intended this to be 
the case we know not. But music should 
always remain music. A very agp:eeable change 
takes place when Lucifer summons the spirits 


of Earth, Water, and Fire. The “ Summons ” 
motive, if we may so term the loud chords for 
brass, is bold; the spirit mnsio is naceful, imd 
the orchestral accompaniment is effective. The 
second section of the work opens with a smooth 
flowing chorus, in form and character not 
unlike a hymn-tune. Here, again, the orchestra, 
with its harp arpeggios and repeated notes for 
the wind, attracts notice. A short bass solo 
(The Earth) is a pleasii^ number. The 
following tenor solo CFhe Water) is soft and 
sensuous, and the scoring is quite in kee^g 
with the melody. The two Fire Spirits 
(sopranos) have a duet, particularly noticeable 
tor its orchestration d la Berlioz. The final 
chorus is broad and massive. M. Bdnoit is, 
undoubtedly, an able musioian, and his work 
evinces dramatic talent and a practised pen. 
His mnsio, for the most part, belongs to the 
school of Berlioz and Wagner—two dangerous 
models. M. Benoit’s intentions are, for the 
most part, good; but for lack of strong musical 
ideas, and by reason of his apparent disdain for 
counterpoint, his writing is either simple even 
to commonplace or remarkable for singolarity 
rather than individuality. We can omy refer 
in the briefest ipuuner to the performance. The 
choir, under Mr. Bamby’s direction, sang 
splendidly, and they had at times no easy work, 
^e soloists were M. Blanwaert (Lucifer); Fire 
Spirits, Mdme. Lemmens-Shetrington, whose 
appearance after so many years’ absence was 
the signal for prolonged applause, and Mdme. 
Patey; Water and Earth Spirits, M. de Bom 
and M. H. Fontaine. They all sang with 
remarkable energy, and evidently tried to do 
justice to their respective parts. 

J. S. SHEDI.OOX. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Operatic Tales. By F. B. Chesney. (Ward & 
Downey.) The author is of opinion—and we 
fully agree with him—that many people come 
away from the opera “with a very hazy idea 
of what it has all been about.” Apart from 
the occasional obscurity of the libretti, it is 
sometimes difficult to study a story at the time 
of its being told on the sti^. So Mr. Ohesney 
has conceived the happy idea of publishing a 
series of tales on which some well-known 
operas are founded. In all there are twenty- 
three—from Gluck’s (not Gluck) “ Orfeo ” to 
Bizet’s “Carmen.” By the way, our author 
tells us that the reproduction of “ Orfeo ” at 
the Thefttre L;^qne in 1859 was “ culled from 
the many variations of the composer.” This 
statement hardly agrees with Bemoz’s account 
of the revival in his “ A Travers Chants.” 

Parsifal, A Study. By A. Gurney. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) This is a study of the bMk 
of “ Parsifal ” rather than of the music. It is 
admirably written, though perhara the writer 
sometimes finds more in the ^ry than Wagner 
actually intended. Stress is laid throughout 
on the religious element in the music-drama. 
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Tbi Eshob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, ryected 
manuscript. 

It is particidarly requeued that aU business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
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LITERATURE. 

Life of James Thomson (“ B. V.”). By H. 8. 

Salt. (Reeves & Tomer.) 

In a letter to George Eliot, who had written 
to the author of “The City of Dreadful 
Mght ” to take courage and set himself to 
songs of amelioration, Thomson replied that 
while he sympathised with the meliorists he 
could not see that “all their efforts had 
availed much against the primal curse of our 
existence.” Here, at once, we attain a 
standpoint from which we may survey the 
reach and breadth of the stream of Thomson’s 
^nins, though the sources whence it primarily 
issued may not so readily reveal themselves. 
A poet who can speak of “the primal curse 
of our existence ” must, if he be in earnest, 
be subject to strange self-delusion, or else 
be most wretched among the sons of 
men. In the majority of instances there can 
be little doubt that extreme of pessimism 
betrays insincerity; for such slaves of our 
bodily selves are we that not even sickness, 
and sorrow, and all 'the common ills of 
humanity can numb our longing for, our 
inherent belief in, life. Even Heine, dreadful 
as were his sufferinf^, was not sincere—per- 
Imps, however, he did not mean to be t^en 
literally—when he spoke of this “cancer of 
life.” No man ever clung more strenuously 
to life than Heine; and, ff health could have 
been his, he would have been the last to 
forfeit the boon which in his agony he 
derided. Heine, Leopardi, Baudelaire were 
pessimists as much from physiological as from 
other causes; and perhaps “nerves’’are at 
the bottom of despair just as much as a good 
digestion is the basis of optimism. Of course 
the physiological argument may be pushed 
too fur; but no more striking instance of the 
physical basis of genius could be adduced 
than that of the author of “The City of 
Dreadful Night.” 

Notwithstanding all that has been written 
upon Thomson there still seems to bo con¬ 
siderable uncertainty on one or two important 
points. Although Mr. Salt—an industrious 
and, in the main, an impartial biographer— 
does not allude to the circumstance, he must 
be aware of the floating rumour which attri¬ 
butes Thomson’s paternity elsewhere than to 
the obscure sea-captain of whom we have such 
centradictory accounts. On the other hand, it 
must be borne in mind that the subject is 
hardly one which could bo brosuihed in a bio- 
grapKcal work without a searching examina¬ 
tion of the real or reputed facts. To the 
student of hereditary influences on genius, the 
question is one of great interest; but in the 
present instance^ it is so hedged about with 
complex difficulties that it must, meanwhile at 
uuy rate, remain unsolved. What is regret¬ 


table is the fact that all theories based upon 
certain tendencies inherited from the father’s 
side must be merely tentative—and the matter 
is further complicated by the different versions 
concerning Thomson the elder. Mr. Bertram 
Dobell, in his Memoir of the poet, the author 
of the article upon him in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannioa, and other writers, have given 
currency to the report that Captain l^om- 
son was, latterly at any rate, a confirmed 
drunkard, and that alcoholic poisoning was 
practically the cause of bis breakdown and 
death. These assertions, however, are chal¬ 
lenged by Mr. Silt, who declares that he can 
find no evidence to warrant their acceptance. 
On tile other hand, it is on record that lames 
Thomson himself told a friend that in¬ 
temperance ran in the family, and that 
“nearly all the members of it who ‘had 
brains,’ especially a gifted aunt, fell victims 
to its power.” There are instences among 
men of genius where immediate parental 
influences have been immaterial; but gene¬ 
rally, no doubt, the transmission of direct or 
complex physical idiosyncrasies would be 
obvious enough if all the facta were known. 
Sometimes the question is valueless, occa¬ 
sionally it is of little import; but there are 
cases where the physiological dbta are of the 
utmost significance. Of the latter is the 
instance of James Thomson. His pessimism 
was at once so absolute and so deeply-rooted 
that its fundamental cause or causes must be 
sought elsewhere than in the circumstances 
of ms early training or of his chequered life. 
There is said to be a plant which in success 
sive exfoliations steadily degrades from an 
efflorescence of rare beauty to a final war¬ 
like bloom of baneful aspect. The statement 
may or may not be true; but at any rate 
among the fiowers of humanity we see species 
degenerate slowly till retrogression culminates 
in sterility and in a type at variance with its 
early progenitors in aspect though funda¬ 
mentally akin. Heine, Baudelaire, Leopardi, 
James Thomson—are they not, in a sense, 
and in degree, the last unhealthily brilliant 
or sombre exfoliations of an exhausted, an 
impoverished, or at least a tainted stock? 
Prolonged insistence upon this phyriological 
basis of genius may seem fanciful, but 1 am 
convinc^ that any true understanding of a 
man like Thomson and of his work (and 
neither can be apprehended aright apart from 
the other) can be gained only in t^ direc¬ 
tion. It is a sig^cant circumstance that, 
whether the rumour as to Ms paternity or the 
statements set forth by Mr. Salt and others 
be true, in any case there was an inherited 
bias towards imdue indulgence in the use of 
stimulants or opiates. Laudanum and alcohol 
have probably as often generated the strain 
of excitation wMch, when sufficiently indi¬ 
vidual and potent, is called genius as parental 
“ plain living and high thinking ”; nor 
herein is there any derogation ^m the 
wonder and beauty of that wMch has been 
well called the fine flower of the human 
spirit. 

What is certain in Thomson’s case, apart 
from on accurate knowledge of facts, is that 
his heritage, whencesoever it came, was one 
which hemdicapped him terribly in the 
struggle of life. Of his mother we know 
little, save that Miss Sarah Kenned;^ lived in 
London, and at the time of her marriage with 


the poet’s father was of the Irvingite persua¬ 
sion, and, moreover, of a deeply reugions, 
but at the same time a brooding and melan¬ 
choly, nature. His boyhood, if not unhappy, 
was not a cheerful one. During Ms early 
years he was mentally diet^ cMefly 
upon the Shorter CatecMsm and the hymns 
and tracts of the Irvingite sect; and for 
environment he had the murky atmosphere 
and depressing ugliness of East London. 
When he was in his seventh year his father 
was prostrated by an illness of a paralytic 
nature, and two years later the lad was 
admitt^ to the l^yal Caledonian Asylum. 
Thenceforth Thomson was, more or less, a 
homeless individual, and the wjuf and sport 
of adversity. His mother died shortly after 
this event; and though his father lived some 
nine years longer, “ Captain ” Thomson was 
mentally and physically mcapable of parental 
superintendence, or even of ordinary care for 
Ms offspring. In late life the poet wrote to 
a friend who had besought some biograpMoal 
details: “Speaking generally, you know 
far more of my family than I do, who have 
been Ishmael in the desert from my child¬ 
hood.” Yet Thomson was no Ishmael in the 
sense that Ms hand was ever upraised against 
Ms kind, though the latter meted Mm scant 
sympathy or charity. He was Ishmael 
only in that terrible isolation which made 
doubly cruel the bitter draught of life. That 
^omson was a supremely unhappy man is 
indubitable; yet Mr. Salt plea^ against 
this view, and would have us Imk upon “ the 
laureate of pessimism ” as though in the mam 
he had obtained a fair amount of enjoyment 
out of life, and was rather a cheerful per¬ 
sonage than otherwise. This misapprehension 
of the real nature of the poet does not wholly 
arise from the .biograpW’s never having 
known Thomson in the flesh, but, to a great 
extent at any rate, from his having fMlen 
into the common error of supposing that a 
cheerful “ company ” manner u indicative of 
a natural optinusm. No man of talent, par¬ 
ticularly of literary talent with all it involves 
of mental alertness, dramatically swift sus¬ 
ceptibility, and puzzling complexities of selt- 
Bophbtication, but can as easily be as super¬ 
ficially blithe as saturnine. The present 
writer has heard Thomson speak as though 
ho were solely the poet of “ Sunday up the 
River ” and “ Sunday at Heunpstead,” and as 
though he had never written “Insomnia” or 
“The City of Dreadful Night,” much less 
suffered the dire experiences which were the 
substantial basis of ^ose poems. But he aieo 
remembers the brooding misery of the poet in 
one of Ms silent, hopeless mo^; nor can he 
ever forget the look of profoimd despair in 
the eyes of the d 3 rmg man in the ward at 
University College Hospital—the despair of 
what De Quincey calls “ a blazing misery,” 
though without relation to any future of 
possible weal or woe. In tMs connexion I 
may add that the “lost words ” of Thomson, 
as given by Mr. Salt, are a perhaps kindly, 
but otherwise scarcely justifiable, modification 
of those actually spoken. The matter is of 
no importance, except to demand a passing 
comment on what is the common Imne of 
biographical writing. If an episode or a 
saying be considered worth repetition, it 
should be given with strictest literaUty, 
otherwise it should be left unrecorded. 
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All the broad details of Thomson’s life are 
faithfully narrated in this lengthy and mort 
painstaking monograph, from his early mili¬ 
tary-schoolmaster experiences, and the pathetic 
story of his youthful loTO-passion, to his trip 
to Colorado, Ids service as newspaper corres¬ 
pondent during the Carlist war, and his dreary 
London life of poverty, ill-health, obscurity, 
and dominant wretchedness of mind. It is a 
sad story—perhaps there is none sadder in 
literature, for alongside of it the records of 
such lives as those of Seine and Dostoievsky, 
of Gdrard de Nerval and Philip Marston, and 
even of Poe, seem cheerful by comparison. 
As I have already hinted, Mr. Salt’s biography 
errs on the side of leniency. He omits shadow 
wherever he can, forgetful of or indifferent to 
the fact that a sombre theme painted in bright 
hues nowhere gains, hut everywhere loses, by 
the omission. But even the most casual I 
reader may likely enough see between the lines 
that which the author, with conscientious (if, 
as some will think, with mistaken) reticence, 
has preferred to ignore, or, at least, to indicate 
with some more or less remote hint. As a 
memoir it supersedes all that has been hitherto 
written upon its subject, and deserves praise 
for its lucid and well-arranged narrative, 
which, though in parts difiuse, is nowhere 
tiresome. It will be valued by many for the 
letters by and to Thomson, which include 
interesting correspondence with George Mere¬ 
dith, George Eliot, 'VTilliam Michael Bossetti, 
and others. 

The criticfd portion of the book, invariably 
sympathetic and often able as it is, is less 
satiMactory. The author admires too indis¬ 
criminately, and there is a curious lack of 
proportion in some of his judgments. Still, 
Mr. Salt is a good guide, and those ignorant 
of Thomson’s writings will not be led far 
astray by his comments. He has not, it 
seems to me, lud sufficient stress upon the 
poverty of Thomson’s diction, nor acknow¬ 
ledged the extent of the faults both of style 
and taste which disfigure so much even of 
his most noteworthy work. In the main, 
however, the general estimate is probably as 
^nrate as reasonable. Thomson is a true 
poet, and he woupies a pedestal quite by 
himself. In imaginative power, within a 
limited degree, he is unsurpassed by any of 
Ms contemporaries bom within the last forty 
or fifty years, and he will probably be read 
when most of them are forgotten. As the 
present writer has said elsewhere: 

" He holds so isolated a place that the effort at 
blamfioation may be dispensed with. If he 
maintain his own lonely Uttie height it will be 
as a distinct mdividu^ty. The merits of his 
work are obvious ; his faults are a monotony 
of epithet, the not infrequent use of mere 
rhetoric and verbiage, and perhaps a prevailing 
lack of the sense of form—to which may be 
added an occasional vulg^ recklessness of ex- 
pressioiu Time will reduce his noteworthy 
work mthin a narrow compass, but within that 
limit it will be found as remarkable as it is 
nnique.” 

In conclusion, I may remark that the book 
stands in need of some revision. Mr. Salt’s 
style is seldom careless, but it is sometimes 
ungraceful; and in particular he is apt to 
misuse the hangbg participle. It is, how¬ 
ever, rare to find such unfortunate sentences 
““ In 1842 wo find the family residing at 


various addresses in the east of London, having 
now lost their former comfort and internal 
happiness ”! 

Not to leave an interesting and, in many 
respects, a valuable book with a word of 
censure, it may be added that this life of 
“ B. V.”—as Thomson was long known to his 
limited public—is a handsome volume, well 
printed and well bound. If it attain a sale 
commensurate with its deserts, it will no 
doubt ere long be in a second edition. 

■Wiii.rAM Shaep. 


2/»/s and Timet of Savonarola. By Prof. 

Patquale Villari. Translated by Linda 
Villari. In 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin ) 

SiGNOK VnxABi’s £a Sioria di Qirolamo 
Savonarola td^tuoi Tempi has been.before the 
world for more than twenty-five years, and has 
been geoerally recognised as, on the whole, 
the best authority upon the subject. But the 
interest in the life and in the character of the 
Dominican friar aroused by Signor Yillari’s 
book, and the active research among archives 
which has distinguished the last quarter of a 
century, have brought to light many new 
documents and rendered a rehandling of the 
original work advisable. Signor Villari tells 
us that these new doonments, while leaving 
his conception of Savonarola’s place and of his 
historical importance where it was, have 
added immensely to our knowledge of details. 
The new edition is in many respects a new 
book, and hence a new translation seemed 
de^able; the more so as Mr. Homer’s trans¬ 
lation of the original edition has long been 
out of print. 

The figure of Savonarola must always 
remain one of the most striking in the 
whole gallery of Italian portraiture. His 
life preseiits the singular spectacle of a 
monk creating and governing from the pulpit 
a state composed of the moat febrile, acute, 
irritable and turbulent citizens which Italy 
hu to show. His fate is so tragic in its 
failure of aspirations, its desertion by followers, 
its despair. The problem of his inner life— 
his spiritual attitude, the question of his 
sincerity on the subject of his prophetic gifts 
—is so intricate^ and so fascinating from the 
{M^chologioal point of view. Such a fierce 
controversy has raged around his dogmatic 
opinions owing to the Protestant attempt 
to number him among the precursors of 
the Reformation. All these points are fully 
and admirably handled by Signor Villari with 
a genuine enthusiasm for his subject, but 
sometimes, we think, with a decided bias in 
favour of the Prate 
The central point in Signor Villari’s view 
of Savonarola is this—^tbat he belonged 
essentially to the new age, that he was an 
innovator, a new man all Mong the line. One 
res^t of the new learning, or rather the 
reviv^ of learning, which marked the early 
Benaissance was to throw men back to the 
ancients for their measure of life, for their 
ideal of conduct. The spirit of the times was 
active in Savonarola; bnt coming to him 
through his own earnest and ascetic temper, 
through his monastic training, the ancients to 
whom it threw him back were not Plato and 
his followers bnt the prophets of the Old 
Testament. The Apocalypse a^so had a strong 


attraction for him. It offered an outlet for 
the more imaginative and vaguer side of his 
nature. It was intimately connected with 
one of his earliest triumphs—^his mission to 
Brescia; and the study of it helped, no doubt, 
to foster in him that shy and timid belief in 
his own prophetic calling which eventually 
contribute to his apparent failure. * 

Signor Villari displays his view of Savo¬ 
narola as a man of the new age, as innovator 
and reformer—in philosophy, in politics, and 
in religion. The examination of Savonarola’s 
philosophy is one of the chief merits of Signor 
Villari’s work; and in the process of this 
examination he draws an interesting parallel , 
between Savonarola and Campanella. In his i 
bold empiricism, in his affirmation of the , 
sensational basis of cognition, Savonarola cer- | 
tainly does appear as a thinker of the new ' 
order. He is a precnrsor of Locke, and would i 
not have shrunk from the watchword of | 
Locke’s position—“Nihil est in inteUectn, 
quod non prius fuerit in sensu.’’ In his Com¬ 
pendium todut Pkilotophiae Savonarola says: 

“ We must start from the things best known 
to us to arrive at the unknown. Sensations are 
the things best known to us and nighest. 
Sensations are gathered and stored by the 
memory, and the mind erects many such sen¬ 
sations into an exjierience.” 

His philosophical opinions did not expose 
Savonarola to any peril. His enemies never 
attacked him on ^s ground; indeed, his 
philosophy appears to have attracted very 
little attention. Such, however, was not the 
oise with his politics. Savonarola created 
and governed from ^e pulpit the Fiorentice 
Bepnbiie of 1494. The magistrates took their 
direction from his words in the pulpit as from 
an oracle. But how far Savonarola possessed 
a practical working conception of government 
is an open question. As Signor Villari justly 
remarks: “ At the close of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury Italian political smence was little more 
than an analysis and a study of human pae- 
sions.’’ 

Savonarola made the ideal of govemmoit 
which he proposed to himself perfectly clear: 
it was a government in which power should 
be as widely diffused as possible, a constitu¬ 
tion which should give to every class in the 
state a share in the conduct of the state. 
The practical working model which he selected 
was the government of Venice, modified to 
suit the very different temper of Florence. 
The authority he had acquired by the fulfil¬ 
ment of his prophecy about the coming 
scourge enabled him to carry his intention 
into effect. But Savonarola was not inter¬ 
ested first and foremost in politics, in state¬ 
making. He embarked upon this enterprise 
not quite willingly, and solely because he was 
convinced that a sound constitution was abso¬ 
lutely essential as a step towards bis main 
object—reform in religion and in morals. As 
Mr. Symonds and Prof. Creighton both 
remark, Savonarola’s chief shortcoming in 
practical polities was his belief that Italy 
could be reformed through foreign inter¬ 
position and his committed of Florence to a 
French policy. For himself, by entering the 
sphere of politics, he came within the range 
of party passion, party violence, party in¬ 
stability, and thereby placed himself in a 
position diametrically opposed to his ideal. 
Savonarola dreamed of a state in which 
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there should be no parties; but it was far 
beyond his power to construct such a state 
Bj touohi^ upon politics Savonarola brought 
himself within the dangerous circle of party. 
By attempting a reform of the church, and by 
attacking a diuolute priesthood, he come into 
collision with the Pope. History shows us that 
a collision with the Papacy can only have two 
issues—either submission or disobedience. 
Disobedience while remaining inside the 
Church is wellnigh impossible, and always 
disastrous. The only alternative is to pass 
outside the Church. But this step neither 
Savonarola nor, later on. Fra Paolo Sarpi, 
ever contemplated. Signor Yillari dearly 
provM that l&vonarola lived and died an un¬ 
swerving Catholic. His statements in his 
Btgola del hen vivere Crittiano, written when 
he was in prison, and face to face with death, 
can leave no doubt upon this point. The 
Protestant attempt to claim him as a fore¬ 
runner and martyr of Protestant doctrine is 
the result of a complete misapprehension of 
Savonarola’s mind; and the presence of his 
statue on the Luther monument at Worms is 
singularly inept. One other point—a point 
intimately connected with the tragedy of 
Savonarola’s life—^is the question of his sin¬ 
cerity upon the subject of his prophetic gift. If, 
when his enemies charge the Prate with insin¬ 
cerity, they mean that he consdously and 
deliberately dedared himself possess^ of 
prophet in order to increase his power 
over Florence, knowing all the time 
that he had no such gift, that view appears 
to be untenable in the face of Savonarola’s 
own vacillating statements on this point. But 
if they mean that Savonarola was insincere — 
non aineero, in the Yenetian sense of being of 
two minds, not dear, not decided as to whether 
or not he were a prophet—the position may 
be maintained. He never quite knows himseU 
what he thinks on this point. Sometimes he 
affirms his possession of the gift, at others he 
denies it; and doubtless he would have been 
glad to let the question lie in abeyance. But 
unfortnnatdy for him this point, which was 
always doubtful and in many ways least im- 
portamt in Savonarola’s own view, was all 
important in the eyes of the people. The 
Frde lashed and wrought the populace to 
a frenay of ecstatic devotion, and their 
coarser fibre inevitably craved the strong 
meat of mirades on which to feed their 
feverish faith. Savonarola was caught, before 
he knew it, in a trap between his own utter¬ 
ances and his deepest conviction. Frequently 
in his sermons, 

" like a seer in a trance, 

Seeing all his own miichaaoe,” 

he cries aloud to be saved from the inevitable 
consequences of a false position. 

We have left oursdves no space to follow 
Signor Yillari in his treatment of those much 
disinused occurrences—^the death of Lorenzo 
and the burning of the Yanities, in which 
Savonarola played so striking and dramatic a 
part The translation by Mdme. Yillari is 
adequate, save for one or two small slips. 
In vol. L, pp. 96 and 103, the translator writes 
“scholiast” where she means “schoolman.” 
On p. 102,1. 9, the Italian fatahnente is not 
rendered in the English, thereby mining 
Savonarola’s meaning, which is that we cannot 
plmtd fatalistically compulsion from any ex¬ 
traneous force. But, on the whole, Eogluh 


readers must be grateful to Mdme. Yillari for 
the excellent way in which she has placed 
her husband’s work within their reach. 

Hobxtio F. Bnowrr. 


Qetehiehte ier englieehen Litteralur. Band II. 

Erste Halfte. Yon Bernhard ten Brink. 

(Berlin: Oppenheim.) 

Twblvu years have almost passed since the 
professor of English at Strassburg published 
the first volume of a work which was at once 
admitted by general consent to be not so much 
the best as &e only adequate literary history 
of the period with which it dealt. No one 
except the general public—^which has its own 
consolations—con justly complain of a delay 
to which we owe such pieces of scholarship as 
the treatise on Chaucer’s Yerskunst and the 
highly original volume on Beowulf. But it 
began to be doubtful whether the close of the 
history so tardily continued would not find 
the fnendly throng of its first readers dissi¬ 
pated—“ verklungen, ach, der erste "Wieder- 
klang ”; and it is accordingly with especial 
pleasure that we note the announcement that 
the second half of the present volume, together 
with appendices and index, will appear at 
Easter—carrying on the narrative to the 
accession of Elizabeth. 

The present halt volume is occupied with 
the period, of about a century, from Wiclif 
to Pecocke. It is a period which plainly 
has little natural unity; indeed, the 
volume seems to have been arranged 
with a special desire to make the outer 
division between volume and volume non- 
coincident with the inner divisions of the 
subject. Thus, the thread dropped twelve 
years ago is taken up at an immediately con¬ 
tiguous point—we pass from Langland to the 
khidred figure of Wiclif; while the most 
decisive terminus in all Middle-Euglish litera¬ 
ture, the year 1400, occurs in the middle of 
the halt volume, dividing it into two portions 
of sharply contrasted character. The many 
features which divide the fourteenth from the 
fifteenth century in English letters have their 
full vdue in Ten Brink’s brilliant narrative. 
Their unlikeness, indeed, serves to throw 
into relief the variety of power which he 
brings to his task. And, perhaps, it is in the 
more barren rather than in the more brilliant 
and picturesque of the two that this is most 
felt. It did not need a Ten Brink to do 
adequate justice to the epoch in which the 
two vital elements of the national mind which 
have run side by side, interwoven but never 
blended, through all our later history wore 
typified in figures of sudi imperishable fresh¬ 
ness as Chaucer and LangWd. But to be 
equally successful with a period which, like 
the fifteenth century in Englwd, may be 
reduced with little injustice to dim prognosti¬ 
cations and dull reminiscences required gifts 
a different doss. He has, in fact, con¬ 
trived to invest its delineations with high 
value and interest, not by mere force of s^le, 
but by the delicate and sympathetic insight 
which discovers new ways of viewing the 
commonest dust or drift of literary fact. The 
chapter on the “ Drama,” particmarly, stonds 
out by its characteristic combination of critiod 
acumen and literary refinement. Nowhere is 
the value of the philological organon more 
tellingly shown, the perfect command of 


which has from the first distinguished Ten 
Brink’s from all other histories of English 
literature. In the drama of the fifteenth 
century, it anywhere, the criticism based upon 
discrimination of local characteristics of style 
and method is not only in place but abso¬ 
lutely indispensable. It is suggestively 
observed at the outset that the mysteries 
appear to have struck far deeper root in the 
origin^y Anglian territory—^the BiUioal 
narrative had &om time immemorial been the 
favourite material of poetry—than in the 
Saxon regions of the sonth-weet, the home of 
the “ Legend.” This luminous conoeption is 
worked out with great skiU. The East- 
Anglian region has not j^ven us any of the 
extent cycles of mysteries, but it has strong 
claims to be the original home of the Biblicd 
drama. To it must be assigned the thirteen^- 
century “ Harrowing of Hell ”; the “ Jacob 
and Esau ” was, in place as in time, closely 
connected with the “ Genesis” and “Exodus”; 
and the pathetic “ Abraham and Isaac ” of 
the Brome MS. is the earliest as it is the 
finest version of that most dramatic of Bibliced 
legends. Justice is naturally done to the 
important York plays, the recent publication 
of which gives Ten Brink an advantage over 
all his pr^ecessors which he has not fail^ 
to use to the full. The comparison of this 
series with the familiar Towneley plays is in 
reality far more instructive, through their 
local proximity, than with the Coventry or 
Cheater series, where different dialects and in 
some degree different sooied conditions make 
it complex and incondnsive. Both have iu 
common the realism, the humour, the sturdy 
vigour of the northern character; but in 
York these qualities were controlled and 
tempered by civic decorum and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
while at Widkirk they betrayed themselves 
unchecked in the well-known features of that 
series—in the diabolical Pilate and Coin, in the 
farcical Shepherd-scenes. 

The chapters on Chaucer are for the most 
part a popular reproduction of the results 
already published m the author’s Chaueer- 
Sludien —a book which, as the first applica¬ 
tion of penetrating literary and hu^rical 
analysis to the tangled facts of the life of 
the poet, made an epoch in English philology 
some years ago, and has since found a place 
on the han^est shelf of every student of 
Chaucer. The hard outlines of a scholarly 
treatise are here indeed somewhat softened 
by the draperv of a rich and flowing style, 
which rega^ for the larger public for whom 
he wrote, and also his own unmistakable in¬ 
stinct as a writer, compelled him to throw 
about them. One may no doubt wish that 
regt^ for this public had permitted more 
dimussion of moot questions, though it is at 
least a matter for gratitude that he refers us for 
these to an Appendix, to appear in the second 
half of the volume at Easter, instead of to 
tW visionary Ormdriu which in the former 
volume oetendii territ tantum nee ultra em 
tint. But this concession has involved no 
real sacrifice of precision, no relaxation 
of the stringency of method which scarcely 
a page obtrudes but which all imply. This 
account of Chaucer is altogether unsurpassed, 
if it be anywhere equalled, for the refined 
■Vill with which it exhibits and makes 
articulate, so far as may be, throughout a 
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long and many-sided career, the genesis of hut that fact betrays itself, at most, only in The Duhe of Beaufort has summoned many 
^he poet’s Tarious vork. And this without the singular and, at times, conscions ^rtuosity helpers to his aid in systematising the art of 
laborious and pedantic urgency, without with which he handles it—in a certain taste driving. He himself has written two excel- 
painful straining of vision or reckless abuse of for rare forms for their rarity, and curious terms lent chapters on driving generally, while Col. 
conjecture, but with the tact and sanity of fur their curiosity. Often, it is true, Bomance H. S. Baillie and Lo^ Algernon St. Hanr 
a mind both clear and full, which goes at words, used without apparent reason for a treat of driving a single horse, and the late 
once to the mark, and for the rest gets its more familiar native one, as'‘Bespect” for Major Dixon of a coach and four. These form 
ideas too easily to let them die too hard. Aehivng. iSnyyssttV, on the other hand, looks ^e most practical chapters in the volume. 
■Whether, considered simply as a literary 


tnce to the mark, and for the rest gets its more familiar native one, as'‘Bespect” for Major Dixon of a coach and four. These form 
deas too easily to let them die too hard. Aehivng. iSnyyssftV, on the other hand, looks the most practical chapters in the volume. 
Whether, considered simply as a literary like an attempt to give currency to a Neu- Then come directions on the coach-house, 
portrait of a man of genius, these chapters hildung, for which there is no very satisfactory harness-room, and driving appliances, together 
stand on an equal level of art, is less clear. Teutonic substitute. The use of unverdcktlich with a useful chapter on the cost of a carriage 
In spite of the profusion of flue and suggestive for “considerable” (“eine unverachtliche by Mr. A. E. T. Watson. Coaches are not 
touches lavished upon every portion, we are Belesenheit”) strikes one also as unfamiliar, altogether luxuries for poor men. Mr. Wat- 
conscious of a certain want of evident unity, thoogh easily understood. And one solecism son, after setting down the original cost of one 
of inner nexus. It is as if we saw, not the we have met with which, in a foreigner, would at £220, estimates (but on a very liberal 
one face, but countless facets representing be called bad grammar—the use of Jtthren an scale) the annual cost of its maintenance, 
minute portions of it, all perfectly finished, with a dative. We must add one word of with horses, men and aU, at £782. Lady 
all harmonising, but detached, and only by admiration for the graceful translations. In Georgians Cnrzon famishes a chapter on 
an effort combined. This is, no doubt, a the case of “ The Canterbury Tales,” these tandem driving; and what may be called the 
consequence of tho analytic method, which are taken from Hertzberg’s version—a high didactic portion of the book is closed by an 
necessarily proceeds by disintegration, and though well-merited compliment from so account of modem carriages contributed by 
tends to impair the total effect by the micro- brilliant a translator as Ten Brink. Mr. Hooper. Several repetitions, however, 

Boopic illumination which it concentrates C. H. Heefobb. here occur, in consequence of t^ divided 


conscious of a certain want of evident unity, thoogh easily understood. And one solecism 
of inner nexus. It is as if we saw, not the we have met with which, in a foreigner, would 
one face, but countless facets representing be called bad grammar—the use of kahren an 
minute portions of it, all perfectly finished, with a dative. We must add one word of 
all harmonising, but detached, and only by admiration for the graceful translations. In 
an effort combined. This is, no doubt, a the case of “ The Canterbury Tales,” these 


Boopic illumination which it concentrates 
upon individual traits. Of the skill with 
which the method is applied, however, there 
can be no question. No one is freer than 
Ten Brink from the banality of the mere 
Quellenforsoher, whose business is done 


Duke of Beaufort. (Longmans.* 


By the 


Mr. Hooper. Several repetitions, however, 
here occur, in consequence of t^ divided 
liability; and in particular the story of 
broughams being named from the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor becomes UteraUy a twice-told tale. 

Most people, being persuaded that they can 
drive as well as Eniopeus and Eebriones, will 


when he has found his author’s “ source,” and Most persons fancy that driving is a haphazard turn with greater eagerness to the ane^otal 
tabulated his most obvious deviations from branch of knowledge which comes by nature, chapters of this booL What may be called 
it; in his hands all this, though altogether A glance at these pages wiU show that, as the Golden Age of driving, the reign of the 
indispensable, is made to serve the purpose Walton says of angling, it is “ of great anti- old stage coaches, is still sufficiently near to 
of a literary portraiture, which is often as quity, and a perfect art, and an art not easily enable men with good memories to recall 
subtle and far more fruitful than any merely attained to.” It is, indeed, a simple matter quaint characters, scenes, and adventures on 
“ aesthetic ” criticism can possibly be. We | for any one brought up in the country to 


the road for the delight of a generation which 
strives to reproduce a pale refiectioa of its 
glories in meets of the coaching clubs. Lord 


may refer to the whole discussion of “Tho make a horse draw him in any ordinary vehicle strives to reproduce a pale refiectioa of its 
House of Fame ” (p. 107 f.)—substantially to the station, and, perhaps, this is as much glories in meets of the coaching clubs. Lord 
reproduced, it is true, from the Sludi«H-—aa as most busy people care to attempt. But to A. St. Mauris good stories of the old ooadhing 
an instance of what this method can achieve drive a playful horse in a quiet but determined days are delightful, and will help the young, 
in the hands of a refined critic. Ten Brink manner, so as to get as much out of him as who cannot remember those times, to realise 
was, we believe, the first to see in it the can reasonably he expected with the least something of the business arrangements of 
fulfilnent of the pious hope expressed at the expenditure of the animal’s strength; still the mail as well as of its fun. !^e e^tor 
close of “Troilus,” his “littie tragedy,” more to drive a pair steadily and at good follows with two more pleasant chapters on 
that God would enable him “to make a speed in crowded streets, are achievements the different routes, stages, and the like in 
comedy,” and to connect it, as such, with the only to be attained by long practice and the West of England. Major-Gen. Sir C. 


close of “Troilus,” his “little tragedy,” 
that God would enable him “to make a 
comedy,” and to connect it, as such, with the 


supreme example of what in the fourteenth diligent attention to many small particulars, 
century the word implied: To reach the crown of the art, and send four 

“•The House of Fame’ is, according to the A 

conoeption which underlies this passage, a ^ front of the ooach, which has of late 
comedy: and, as such, sagg^ted by the Divine y®flrs once more become fashionable, is given 


only to be attained by long practice and the West of Enghmd. Major-Gen. Sir C. 
diligent attention to many small particulars. Teesdale runs him hard with a chapter on 
To reach the crown of the art, and send four tandem driving. We are indebted also to the 
spirited horses galloping along a turnpike e^tor for an excellent summary of posting in 


comedy, from an initial state of evil the 
guidance of higher powers evolves a good end. 
As various parall^ and invocations show, 
Gbauoer was conscions that he was producing a 
kind of counterpart to Dante’s sn&me poem. 
A work of wholly different character, it is true; 
by the side of a palace, a house designed, on the 
same plan, to a smaller scale, unostentatiously 
fomished to suit a modest ambition, slightly 
built, and decorated with playful fancy, offhand; 
the creation of a few weeks, not of a lifetime; 
a work holding to its model the same sort of 


road in front of the coach, which has of late England, and a companion picture of the same 
years once more become fashionable, is given system as it prevt^ed in France, with the 


to few. There were many more expert four- dormeutu, diligeneet, and malle-pottat of happy 
in-hand drivers in the days of the old coaches memory. Sleighing is not forgotten; there 
than there are now. Any lad with a taste is even a bibliography of books on dnving; 
for horses could generally induce a good- and, to make the manual complete, an excel- 
natured coachman to let mm hold the reins lent index. In a word, this tr^tise fully 
for a short time as he occupied the box-seat maintains the character of the Badminton 
on his journeys to school. After a few years, library. Bound what at first seems rather a 
when he went up to the university, a very limited and arid subject a fund of good 


on his journeys to school. After a few years, library. Bound what at first seems rather a 
when he went up to the university, a very limited and arid subject a fund of good 
little persuasion enabled him to drive for part sense and interesting narrative has been 
of a stage; and then, in frequently passing up collected. 

I and down the road, he easily perfected himself It would be wrong to conclude without a 


relation M that between the rapridous character in the art. Even if a man does not care to word of special praise for the numerous 
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of Lady Fame and the eternal justioe of God.... 
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learn the elegancies of the art of driving, or woodcuts which illustrate the text. Mr. 
does not possess sufficient nerve for the task, Sturgess’s horses are drawn srith rare fidelity 


hiid habSremploved m ^ he should, if he keeps horses, know theoreti- to nature, while some of hie coUeague’s-Mr. 

period, but had ever smee disused. 2 he light eeUy not only how they ought to be driven G. D. Giles—drawings are full of spirit and 
How of the short rimed-couplet accords exMl- so as to economise strength and keep up con- animation. The “Butcher’s Cart” (p. 71) 
lently with the unassuming tone in which the dition, but also he should be able to preside and the “Excitable Leaders” (p. 119) de¬ 
poet at his ease, and apparently without the over his stables and coachhouse, his saddlery serve particular mention. For many a day to 
sUghtest effort, develops his &aitfid theme in and feeding bilb. As for purchasing horses, come thb book will hold an honoured place 
ff “““ utmost hvelmess of perhaps he had better not meddle with that, in the library of every country house. 

® ® . ... it to some good-natured and skilful M. G. Watkixs. 

From^ a purely literary point of view this friend. But he ought certainly to know 

volume is, Uke its predecessors, a remarkable enough of harness and horses to enable him — t .. 

achie^ment. German b with Ten Brink in critically to survey his equipage when brought 
some degree, we believe, an acquired tongue; round] before he enters it. 


in the library of every country house. 

M. G. 'Watktxs. 
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The Roxlurghe Ballads, mostly illustrating the 
Last Tears of the Stuarts. Parts XVI.- 
XVII. Edited by J. W. Ebsworth. 
(Ballad Society.) 

The two rolumes which Mr. Ebsworth has 
edited with his usual felicitous skill are by 
no means the least important of the series in 
which they appear. Not only for historical 
students, but for students of literature, have 
they a special value. Of the group of early 
naval ballads, many are on the Spanish 
Armada, such as Delany’s fine psalm-like 
paean, on “ The happie obtaining of the 
great GaUeazzo,” beginning 

*' O nobis England; fall donne vpon tby knee 
And praise thy 0od with thankful hart: which 
still maintaineth thee. 

The forraine forces: that seekes thy vtter 
spoils 

Shall through bis most especiall grace: be brought 
to shameful foile. 

With mightie power: they come vnto our 
coast 

To over runne our oountrie quite: they make their 
brags and boast; 

In strength of men; they set their onely stay, 
But we vpon the Lord our Qod: will put our trust 
alway.” 

Another two are on the Tilsburie Hill Review, 
and might have inspired Macaulay. The 
Essex ballad, “ Queen Elizabeth’s Champion,” 
is an excellent specimen of street doggrel: 

“ With cannons hot and thundering shot; these 
two gallants fought on the main 
And as it was young Essex lot the Emperor’s 
eon by him was ta'n. 

‘ Give me my son,’ the Emperor cryd : * who you 
this day have taken from me 
And ru give to thee three keys of Gjld, the one 
shall be of High Germany' ”— 

and>so on, with the inevitable but delightful 
tag: 

” They had not fought this famous battle: they 
hM not fought it hours but three 
But some lost arms and some lost legs: and 
some lay tumbling in the Sea.” 

The “ George Aloe ” and “ Sweepstakes ” 
fight, and the “ Fight at Malago ” and “ The 
Attempt on Calais” (1627), with “ Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Sweet Trinity ” (the origin of the 
“ Golden Vanity,” Wilson’s favourite), and 
“ The Song of Danseker the Dutchman,” and 
that of “Captain Ward” (his partner) and 
“ The Rainbow,” and the “ Honour of 
Bristol,” telling of the “ fight of the Angel 
Gabriel,Capt.Nctheway,with three Spaniards,” 
with others, are here, all “ solid songs” with 
good tunes, which should some day be cheaply 
printed, with the music added, as part of a 
British Seaman’s Garland. 

Among the love-songs ore some of great 
beauty and exquisite rhythm. For example 
(p. 76), the one beginning— 

“ How bright art thou whose starry Eyes 
Two cruel Tyrants prove ! 

And though 1 fall your sacrifice 
Oan no compassion move: 

I dye I languish in Despair 
And esm no Htty find 
O hoax at last, lov'd Nymph, my Prayer ! 
Sweet Pbylllda bo kind! 

• • • • • 

“ Poor Ootydon implores thy Love 
No longer cruel be; 

For if you BtOl disdainful prove 
And still will torture me. 

Behold unto the shades I go. 

For restless Love assign’d ! 

To hinder me from shades below. 

Sweet Phyllida be kind! 


“ And on the Book let me not lie 
Of Doubt and sad Despair, 

’Tis better far at once to die 
Than wade through Seas of Oare, 

Where peevish Coyness and Disdain 
Do t^peet-toss the Hind. 

To ease me of my wretched Fain, 

Sweet Phyllida ba kind! 

“ By all the Woods, the Hills, and Springs, 
Where e’er our flocks have baen. 

And by the Bird that nightly sings. 

And all the Stars I’ve seen, 

Uy Passion shall for ever bum 
Till I a Grave do find: 

Then let me not thus sigh and mourn! 

Sweet Phyllida, be kind ! ” 

I do not know the author; but this song 
surely was not his first and last. It has a 
smack of Wither to my ear. It is dearly not 
a perfect copy of the original, and is spoilt 
in places. 

The line-rhyme in several of these poems 
gives proof t^t the Irish were already, in 
the seventeenth eentury, beginning to write 
songs in English, for to them we owe the 
introduction of this ornament, which is so 
ancient a characteristic of their own poetry. 
The metre often affords exact indications 
of additions tacked on to popular songs. Thus 
(p. 62) it is to a different hand in different 
measure that we owe the second part of “ The 
Mournful Shepherd.” 

The burden of “ News for Young Men and 
Maids ” (p. 8) is noteworthy, and looks old: 

“ For Love is dead and buried. 

And with him all true joy is fl:d.” 

The genesis of popular songs is well illus¬ 
trated by the history of “Farewell, fair 
Armida ’’ (p. 86), so carefully traced by the 
editor. “True Love Exalted” (p. 93) must 
have been popular by reason of its quaint 
metre and moral. In J. P.’s “ Love in the 
Blossom” (p. 110) there are a few words to 
be corrected: thus, verses 2 and 8 are out of 
metre; 1. 21, for “ prate ” read “ sigh”; 1. 27, 
for “mine” read “my dish.” So in 
“Fancy’s Freedom” (p. 113), 1. 21 should 
run, “ To bring me in to Cupid’s gin,” and 
1. 36, for “bred” read “raise.” In several 
places we should like to have the tunes, 
which we hope may yet be supplied in some 
volume of this society’s series. It is needed 
for complete comprehension of the metre, 
which mr many songs, as in “ A Word in 
Season ” (p. 140) is remarkable and nnconunon; 
strange and good, too, is that of the 
‘ ‘ Tyrannical Beauly ” (p. 145). “ The Love¬ 

sick Serving Man ” has this fine verse: 

“ A thousand thoughts ran in her head, 

As many Cupids round her Bed, 

Which did like armed angels stand. 

With golden bows and shafts in hand. 
Everyone was pleadiog for him, 

And their silver shtdts did show. 

Saying, * Beceive him, do not grieve him. 
For it must and shall be so r ” 

Two poor spurious verses have been added to 
this song (p. 151). 

There are some good lines in the “ Love-sick 
Maid of Portsmouth ” (p. 187). “ The Lunatic 
Lover; or. Grim King of the Ghosts ” (p. 222), 
which had a great success in its day, and was 
followed by several inferior imitations, has 
spirit in it, and “ The Bird’s Harmony ” 
(p. 301) has a pleasant and pretty old- 
fashioned flavour. 

There is, perhaps, none of the societies that 
should meet with greater encouragement, as 


2il 


producing good and interesting work, than the 
Ballad Society, for which Mr. Ebsworth, 
whose labour is assuredly “ labour of love,” 
has edited these two worthy successors of 
worthy predecessors. In them much of the 
true history of England is given, written small 
it may be, but written clearly. 

F. Yoek Poweh. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Saved as hy Fire. By Eleanor Mary Marsh. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Distraeting Guest. By Mrs. Robert 

Jocelyn. In 2 vols. (White.) 

Harvest. By John Strange Winter. (The 

“Hansom Cab ” Publishmg Company.) 

Against the Gram. By Charles T. C. James. 

(Spencer Blackett.) 

For England's Sake. By Robert Cromie. 

(F. Wame.) 

More Sail than Ballast. By C. A. Montidior. 

(W. H. Allen.) 

The act of moral combustion referred to in 
the title of Saved as hy Fire is the burning 
up of an old curse which Sir Bernard Maxwell 
had called down upon the wronger of his 
mother. The haughty spirit of this erratic 
English baronet is broken when he discovers 
that the supposed slayer of his mother is not 
so guilty as she seems, and she returns home 
to die upon the grave of her victim. This is 
the leadiog motf of Miss Marsh’s story; but 
the evolution of it does not occupy much 
space, and the bulk of the three volumes is 
devoted to love rather than to Sir Bernard’s 
revenge, remorse, and recantation. Phyllis 
Trevylian, the heroine, is the daughter of 
Gwendoline Trevylian, or De Maroie, the 
betrayer. She has three lovers. The first, 
a rough country squire of the name of Danby, 
sends Sir Bernard to woo for him, after the 
example of Miles Standish and J ohn Alden; 
and as he is summarily rejected he imagines 
that his envoy has betaay^ him. However, 
the squire’s wounds are not very deep, for he 
confides to a friend immediately afterwards, 
“ I daresay a bachelor’s life is the best. I 
might get a wife who objected to my hunting 
four days a week. At any rate, horses are 
not so expensive, as far as I can judge.” 
Suitor No. 2 fares no better. He is Jack 
Markham, the son of the fine old rector of the 
parish. While he is making impossible love 
to Phyllis, a frail, delicate girl who has 
loved him from childhood is dying of grief 
and consumption. “ So runs the world away.” 
Phyllis’s third suitor. Sir Bernard himself, is 
more successful than his rivals, though he has 
to pass through a long apprenticeship of trial 
before he is suffered to win the prize. The 
best and most natural passages in the book 
arc those concerned with Lord St. Maur and 
Dot Markham, everything else having tho 
appearance of being constructed to order, even 
to tho finding of a letter which is to clear up a 
painful misunderstanding. Geoffrey St. Maur, 
an artist by choice but a lord by birth, is 
really a very fine fellow, with a magnificent 
faith in humanity; and little Dot Markham, 
with whom he rails in love, is one of those 
bewitching little creatures capable of turning 
the heads of such men. St. Mmir performs 
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very heroic deeds, vith the resnlt, on one 
occasion, ot temporarily losing his sight, 
trhidi brings out all the sympathy and the 
deeper feelinp of his faithful Dot. Although 
there is nothing strildng in this novel, and it 
is not beyond ^e average in merit, it is im¬ 
possible to say that it is not pleasant reading. 
It is, at any rate, a good and wholesome story 
—some readers, whose tastes have been vitiated 
by sensational pabulum, may even think that 
the third volume is too goody and religions 
in tone. 

The dedication of ^ IHttraeUng Quest is a 
creditable example of filial affection. Mrs. 
Jocelyn inscribes her novel to the memory ot 
her father, the late Col. Soame G. Jenyns, 
C.B., who, we do not doubt, was a gallant 
and distinguished officer. But why a record 
of his services—which reads like a quotation 
from the Army List—-should appear at the 
head of a work of fiction it is somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to see. Yet the printer, or some other 
person, has been so struck with the account 
of Col. Jenyns that in the copy before us his 
very honourable record appears in both 
volumes. But, pleasantry apart, we fear that 
we cannot say as much for Mrs. Jocelyn’s 
literary skill as might fairly be said for her 
father’s military achievements. The novel is 
all about haunted houses, haunted benches, 
and mesmerism, and we have a quite impos¬ 
sible discovery of documents two centuries old. 
There is some piquancy in the delineation 
of female character, and one of the young 
ladies described is certainly a most uncon¬ 
ventional personage; but beyond that little 
can be said for the work, which is remarkably 
thin and devoid of originality. What is the 
matter with the English language that it 
should not be sufficient for such a sentence as 
this: “ The plupart of the society which she 
had collectea around her,” &o. 

In Earvesi John Strange Winter has 
written a much better story than some of 
those which have given her wide popularity. 
It is pleasant to find that the delineation of 
milit^ trivialities is far from having ex¬ 
hausted her powers. The story of Baohel 
Power is a very touching one. Coming to 
England after her father’s death in India, she 
is basely tempted by her lover, whom she 
scorns, while her heart is deeply torn, and 
she is cast off by her only relative. General 
Vandeleur. Though frien^ess, however, she 
is not utterly hopeless, and after a time she 
comes out as an artist upon the walls of the 
Boyal Academy. Then those who have con¬ 
temned her are only too eager to bask in the 
sunshine of her popularity, but with a Spartan¬ 
like nature she resists their wiles. There is 
only one thing that disappoints us. As this 
sketch is founded on the motto, ” Every man’s 
harvest hereafter shall be according to his 
seedtime here,” the writer does not show us 
what becomes of the treacherous lover beyond 
the loss of his old love. The lesson, perhaps, 
is that the sense of that loss is quite sufficient; 
bnt a really base nature would scarcely feel 
tiiat. Yet unquestionably Harvest is an ex¬ 
cellent little story. 

When the reader has got over the astound¬ 
ing meteorological information conveyed in 
the first sentence of Against the Orain —to 
the effect that “during November fogs some¬ 
times envelop the British Isles”—he will 


thoroughly enjoy the little story. Mr. James 
is full of high animal spirits; and his sketches, 
if a little too “ horsey,” take a clean and an 
honest view of life, and are charged with 
bonhomie. The cenl^ figure is a proud old 
baronet, Eissingham, ot itissinghsm—creation 
temp. James I—who lives upon his dignity 
and ancestry. He has two charming daughters; 
but, when one of them marries a curate with 
£100 a year, and the other elopes with her 
groom, his cup of bitterness seems to be full. 
Yet it is made to hold another drop, for he 
discovers that the £60,000 for which he has 
himself married a withered old widow. Lady 
Netherby, goes to the groom in question, who 
is her ladyship’s illegil^ate son. The changes 
of fortune in this ^ort sketch are depicted 
with a ready pen, and the interest never 
fiags. It is also not devoid of sundry touches 
of genuine feeling. 

Mr. Cromie’s For England?$ Sale is a mili¬ 
tary story of British Lidia, and deals with 
the events which culminated in the grand 
march that raised the siege of Kandahar. 
This is ^e public side of the narrative; its 
more personal one traces the love passages 
between Captain Dudley Smooth and Nina, 
the daughter of Generm Lorraine. There 
are hairbreadth escapes and great sacrifices 
made for the sake of old England, of which 
it would not be fair to reveal the details. 
Suffice it to state that there is not a dull page 
in the story. 

More Sail than Ballast, with its pathetic 
conclusion, shows the dangers of genius when 
its possessor is without the guidance of moral 
principle. The pictures of life at the ducal 
court of Ludwigsbnrg are very graphic, though 
it must net be forgotten—as, indeed, the 
author admits — that she is indebted to 
Komer’s reminiscences of Ludwigsbnrg, and 
Vely’s memoir of Francesca von Hohenheim. 
How the gay and frivolous court of Duke 
Charles Eugene was reformed the reader will 
be interest^ in discovering for himself. This 
study of German character in the middle of 
the eighteenth century forms extremely plea¬ 
sant reading. 

G. Bamtan Smite. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Gordon: an Oar-Day IdyU. By Jeannie 
Motison. (Kegan Pam, Trench ft Co.) One 
doses this book, after sompulonsly rea^g 
every line, with the feeling that if it tells the 
story of Gordon, one has somehow missed iti 
Nor does the blame of that failure rest with 
the reader. The author has attempted a 
rhapsody rather than a narrative; and a 
rhapsody extending through a whole volume 
of awkwardly-constructed verse is more than 
any reasoniwly intelligent reeder can be 
expected to follow. Undoubtedly the intention 
of the book is good, and it is Ukely that the 
author had a fairly dear conception m her 
mind when she began to write it; bnt she has 
certainly failed to express with dearness what¬ 
ever she may have wi^ed to convey. Seventy- 
five pages out of 126 are occupied with Gordon’s 
ride over the desert to Khartoum. That event¬ 
ful progress might well form the subject of an 
“onr-day idyll”; but the description of it 
here is so compounded of fact and fancy, of 
actual inddent blended with what the autiior 
rightly calls “ phantasmagoria,” that the reader 
b^mes utterly bewildered. He might perhaps 
bear with his bewilderment, if the dnmsy breaks 
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and entanglements in tbe verse did not so 
weary him that he gives up the pursuit of the 
sense in the endeavour to preserve some sort of 
rhythm to his ear. For when an author chooses 
to write in verse the reader must needs insist 
on the vehicle being apt and suitable. Other¬ 
wise, why verse—^why not save the reader all 
trouble by adopting the plain medium of 
prose P MiM Motison begins well: 

“Noiseless through grim At Moor’s gorges toils a 
camel’s cushioned tread, 

'Neath the fierce sun of the noontide, and the 
great stars overhead, 

—Hanging jewels of light suspended from the 
heaven’s deep-vaulted blue 
O'er AraMa’s teirsty doMtts, nnrefteshed by spring 
or dew,— 

Lone, as rides a silent travellar, through the 
glaie and through tbe gloom. 

Speeding on his noiseless journey, burdened with 
a people’s doom. 

* • • • 

Silent as his camel’s footfall, on and on across the 
sand. 

Holding hl^ his oountrj’s honour, firm grasped 
in his good right hand. 

O'er the heads ot dusky myriads, in their daric 
eyes’ eagle ken. 

In his heart the blessed message, ‘Feaoe on earth, 
good-will to men ’; 

—Britain’s son, across the desert, bearing the 
white flag ot peace. 

While tbe world stands still to listen till that 
wondrous ride shall oease! ” 

Presently, however, the reader stumbles over 
such a passage as t^: 

“Dream visions ohanring ever.—Now, where the 
white bill meets the bine, 

Khartoum, with its flat-roofed mud huts,—as when 
first it met his view. 

Long years agone, when, then as now, taking at 
his Lord’s command. 

For the sake ot Attic’s down-trod myriads his 
life in's hand.” 

It is true that on the same page we are com¬ 
pensated by this excellent bit of natural and 
no doubt tnre description: 

“ Now the thickly wooded Nile-banks,—green with 
tama ri s k , blue with gum. 

Where the mighty river-horses splash and blow to 
see him oome. 

Basking crocodiles scarce lifting sleepy eyes from 
out the mud. 

While stork and pelican stand long-legged, on the 
river’s weed-wove sudd, 

And the moonlight’s stiliness echoes with rude 
laughter from the tree, 

-Hooking birds that thus give vent to Natore’s 
scornful irony, 

Ot the puny mortal dating her great solitudes to 
tread. 

Where she’s ruled, snpremely monuch, titrough 
uncounted ages fled.’^ 

To instance another of the passages which 
have tried the soul of the present writer, it is 
thus that a possible incident at the crisis of 
Gordon’s fate is described: 

“ Now a passing gleam of gladness, as he finds 
long stolen store, 

A whole month’s biscuits! Fieroe firing up 
stream now shows respite o’er, 

Arabs fusilade Omdurman! Six hours’ anxioas 
agony, 

Watobing from his roof-top outlook sheUs 
striking the water by 

His last poor steamers; ul the rest to Metemma 
sent to wait 

The coming force. Thrioe sees th’ ItmeUia 
struck—little JBtusemveh 

Fall back stem-foremost in terrific fire puts 
bis fleld-glaas by. 

And, sickened unto death, can look no more ! ” 
There is a noble feeling in the poem—a feeling 
which, in spite of imperfect expression, makes 
it a poem; but this “onr-day idyll” is not 
such a memorial ot Gordon as the genius of 
poetry will yet award him. 

3d by CjOO^Ic 
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Bongi of Adieu, By Lord Henry Somereet. 
(O^tto & Windiu.) The lighter moods of 
sadness are prolific of “ motives ” for verse, and 
Lord Henry Somerset has evolved from them 
a very charming sequence of poems. Some of 
these “ Songs of Adien ” might almost hero 
been written by Miss Bossetti, so pathetic is 
their melancholy, and so suggestive at the 
same time of all that is thoughtful and tender 
and loving. This, for instance : 

•• One more gUmpse of the sun, 

One moM breath trom the s^ 

One more kiss from my darling one— 

Then, Death, coma speedily! 

« One more smile from my sweet. 

One mote clasp of a hand. 

One more sound of returning feet— 

Then come, that Better Land 1 

" One more passionate prayer 
To Chrls^ that He shall be 
My Guide as I (^mb the Gkilden Stair- 
Then come. Eternity! ” 

Or this: 

" Behold ! a band of lovers clad 
In garments rich and fair. 

And loud their song rings out and glad 
To all the summer air: 

A song that sings of happiness. 

Of long, forgotten tears. 

Of death to p^ and bitterness 
And life of love'Crowned years. 

** The same procession cornea again. 

But dad in sombre hue. 

Their hearts are damped with winter's rain. 
Their songs are sad and few: 

Their lily- crowns are smlrdied with mire 
And bruised their weary feet. 

But in their eyes there bums the fire 
Of love that is so sweet. 

*' Yea, love, dear lord, in weal and woe 
Our hearts still turn to thee, 

’Neath summer suns and winter’s snow 
Thine ever we would bo ! 

O give us measure of delight 
And bloom of thy bright flowers. 

Though day be smillowM up innigbt 
And lost in death the hours.” 

Wo are not sure, indeed, that we ought to 
sfMak of these poems as having^ anything to do 
with the “ lighter ”—or imaginary—moods of 
sadness. They are so perfectly natural as to be 
suggestive of real experiences of sorrow, 
ideitiised perhaps by the imagination whicdi 
always goes wim love. 

OUmlua, and Other Poem, By William 
Isarminie. (Eegan Paul, Trench, ft Oo.) Of 
the four pieces in this volume, tiie longest and 
moat important is ” Qlanlna.” It is a story in 
verse founded on Irish legends of a time two 
thousand years ago. The picturesque bays and 
mountains of the coast of North Mayo, of 
which it treats, harmonise well wim the 
traditions of a remote put, when the super* 
natural was the most familiar element in human 
life. Tradition, myth, and the old>world 
picturesque are the materials Mr. Larminie 
has used, and he has turned them to excellent 
aooount. His verse is strong, fluent, and 
imaginative, as the following passage will 
show: 

« In the thick rain mist are the dim hills furl’d. 
And the dawn gropes blindly her way o'er the 
world. 

Night had called to the demon of tempest, for 
sue 

Was the mother of Moma, 'Oh I gather thou 
me 

Thy clouds and thy rains from the farthest sea; 
With the doom that la tiiine be my darkness 
doubled. 

That the xiatha of the coming of day may be 
troubled; 

Boll thy mists o’er the floes of the earth; pile 
hi^ 

OloM heaped upon idond to the topmost sky; 


Let there be not a ohiuk in the dripping air 
Unstuffed of thy blackness till day shall 
despair. 

With the glimmer of watery glances vain. 

Of shaking the tsrioe-walled might of my 
reign.’ 

And the demon gave ear to the summons of 
night 

And with widespread wings sprang swift to his 
flight. 

And before the sweep of bis pinions he drave 
All the vapourish ghosts of the wandering wave. 
And the 1«^ of h& wings and the tramp of his 
feet 

To a cauldron of foam the abyss did beat: 

And he drank of its waters insatiably; 

And at every gulp he swallowed a sea, 

That rose dilating his bulk tenfold; 

Till by regions his darkness he measured, and 
rolled 

With ravage of rain and of wind twin-souled. 
And burst upon Irros; low bowed the woods 
To the heavy scourge of the winds and the 
floods; 

From the watery mantle of muffling rain 
Heaved off and for ever renewed ag<^ 

From the douds, no breath for the drowning 


A Handful of Paneite, By Bessie Oraigmyle. 
(Aberdeen: John Adam.) It is Mdme. Dar* 
mesteter, we believe, who has taught our young 
men and maidens to mther their verses by 
HandfuU —an unwise rede. For not so are fair 
nosegays fluhioned; but much grass, many 
weeds, and few flowers come of such haphazard 
gathering. A careful spirit of seleotion should 
preside over every volume of verses. They 
should not be oast down before us as we oast on 
the table the careless bunch of a morning’s 
ramble, though it is much in that way that we 
find Miss Orairayle’s. One inevitably thinks 
of the concluding words of one of George 
Gascoigne’s preface—“Flowers to please, herbes 
to cure, and weedes to be avoided.” There is, 

I indeed, a fragrance about this volume ; but it is 
more of gruea than of flowers—of clover it were 
perhaps better to say—but the veritable pansies 
are few. Here is one of the finest—“ Across 
the Gulf”: 

“ ‘ Now life is done with, aud sin sinned through. 
And here in Hades I o^ to you.’ 

‘ dry on, with a cry unanswerid.’ 

*'' Sbve yon neither pity nor pardon. Dear f 
The primrose-path has led me here.’ 

‘ I follow hard in the path you led.’ 

'*' Be not wroth for a broken vow: 

I loved yon alway, I love yon now.’ 

* Your love was a lie: yon lie to me yet.’ 

“ 'Of my sin to yon am I never shrivenf 
Forget your wrong, let me pass forgiven.’ 

' Hell shall forget me when I forget.’ ” 

This is very strong; and it were nngradons to 
mention the quite unimportant reminisoenoe in 
the last line, but tiiat ouer of Miss Craigmyle’s 
verses suggest an interesting “ study of 
origins.” Are her pansies all out of her own 
g^arden P Many of them seem “ freaked ” in a 
wonderful likeness to others familiar elsewhere. 
Indeed, we think Mias Oraigmyle must admit 
that she is somewhat apt to be derivative. For 
instance, when one hears her asking Horace in 
a villanelle, “Hast thou forgottm ItalyP” 
Surely it is impossiUe not to remember Mr. 
Oscar Wilde’s quortion of Theocritus, “ Dost 
thou remember SicilyP” “A Boundel of 
Best ” is a familiar title; and her 

“ Gheen old garden, full of pansies, 

Wall-enclosed and trod of few,” 

reminds one much of Philip Marston’s 

*' 01 my garden full of roses 
Bed as passion and as sweet ” ; 

while her April days and nights are unmistake- 
ably like those of Mr. Henley’s Jiidoummer, 
Had IHss Oraigmyle not read her “Gleeson 
White ” the imerenoe might have been less« 
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doubtful; but she has evidently slept with that 
pleasant anthology under her pillow, and very 
many of her verses are in “ the forms.” Indeed, 
she has used them so much that, like a more 
notable employer thereof, she has begpm to turn 
her back upon them, and. as if in mockery, 
demands in a ballsde, which truly justifies the 
question, “ Where is the ballade’s sense P ” 
besides indulging in a feeble parody of Mr. 
Swinburne’s Ballad of ^Franfois Villon. And, 
apropos of Villon, she has a rather better 
ballade of his love, Eatherioe de Vauselles, 
though surely the prince of all ballade-makers 
gives us no warrant for song so tender of her. 
“ Vauoel’s Kate, the cockatrice,” was his j^hrase 
for her; and who does not know how, owing to 
her, he 

“ Was beaten as linen is that lies 
In washers’ tuba for bats to smite ” P 


Miss Oraigpnyle attempts too many styles. She 
will rhyme yon as variously as the Merrymau 
at the Savoy. Sometimes she tries blank verse, 
but her voice is not in the thunder. But 
“ what care of that P ” as she herself sings. 


“ Low lyric-murmurs none the less are sweet ” ; 
and these are certainly within her scope. Such 
verses as the following are always welcome- 
“ Be*awskening ”: 

“ Great trees stretch their arms above ns 
As we pass. 

Like a priestly benediction 
Alter mass. 

And the popphs drop their hoodlets 
On the grass. 

Such a slewy, slumbrous silence 
On tile land. 

As if some enchanter swayed it 
With his wand! 

On my arm, as on we wander, 

Bmts jour hand. 

And the holy qfflet on us 
Softly lies. 

Over, around ns, aud between ni. 

Garment-wise. 

While the tender light of evening 
siowly dies.” 

If Miss Oraigmyle would but always write like 
that I With more wisdom in choice of subjects, 
more closeness of expression and carefulness of 
finish, her undoubted gpft of song may some¬ 
day i]^e us very grateful. 


Wandtrtro, Being a OoUection of the Poems 
of William Winter. (Bdinburgh: David 
Douglas.) We regret that we have not been 
able to form a very high estimate of the 
poetical effusions of the author of Bhdkepere’t 
England. They contain too many references to 
“ the sod,” “ ^e gpassy mound,” '' the name¬ 
less gprave ”; and, turning the pages, we are 
beset with such phrases as “a ghastly gaunt 
despair,” “ lying silent in tiiy slmoud,’’ “ Ah 1 
the grave’s a quite bed,” “ darkly mouldering 
in ue tomb”—all suggestive of permanent 
failure and universal collapse. Some verse 
writers seem to be under the delusion that 
unless they are melancholy they are not 
poetical; but surely mauling the dead and 
gprovelling among graves is employment befit¬ 
ting ghouls rather than poets. Is this poetry 
for instance P— 


“ Here she slumbers white and (hill, . 

Put your band upon her brow” (p. 73). 

Or this from “ Thoughts in a Ohnrohyai^ ” P— 
*' I wat(sh the mickets leap and run 
Upon a stranger’s grave. 

s “ • " • s 


'* Ah piteous, desolate and drear. 

This namelees stranger’s sleep. 

O’er which the slowly dying year 
Is all that seems to weep I 
God help him in that bitter day,— 

His heart, his reason save,— 

Who hears the crickets chirp and play. 

Upon his darling’s grave ” (pp. 77-78). 

It is oharaoteristio of these minstrels of things 
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dokful tbst tbey delight in self-tortnre. It is 
a faTourite device of theirs to harrow their 
feelings, and, so far as may be, the feelings of 
their readers, by fancying themselves dead. In 
one instance onr present poet goes even further, 
and, changing his sex, announces that he 
actually is dead. Happily, as he stated in the 
preface, his poems are '* absolutely impersonal.” 
Then, when he is dead, reversing the established 
order of thinn, he requests some living person 
who has jilted him not to haunt him, although 
with malice, shocking alike in the living and 
the dead, he announces that he (or she) will 
not be equally forbearing; 

” In from the night! the storm begins to stir: 

I will be near snd ghoetly eyes shall eee 
How yon will kiss her lips, and say to her, 

* Thine always, love,’ as once you said to me 
(p. 74). 

Tet dismal and unhealthy as all this is, a close 
examination of the volume seems to reveal if 
not higher adiievemente, at any rate higher 
possihilities. Here and there, indeed, a piece j 
is to be found almost jovial in tone. That 
^gpnning, “ Here’s a h^th to the lass with 
the merry black eyes,” is excellent through¬ 
out. In most of the pieces there is grace of 
form and some evidence of power. "Violet” 
is tender and even sad, without being morbid. 
The following, too, though not untainted with 
the prevailing false sentiment, has much to 
commend it: 

" Ah, Lily, when my head lies low, 

In yonder qniet woodland dell,— 

Where the wild-flowers will sweetly blow. 
Above the eyes that loved them well,— 

Bow soon thy conow would depart. 

If word of m'ne could soothe thy heart! 

" Somewhere, some day, we meet again! 

Think this—snd be this thought relief! 

In life I have not brought thee pain ; 

In death I must not bring thee grief. 

Strew with the flowers of hope my pall, 

And gently monm, or not at all ” (p. S7). 

If Mr. WiUiam Winter will shrm oburobyards, 
take to the fields and mountains instead, and, 
in his walk and conversation, adopt the precept 
of Goethe—“ Think on living ’’—wo have little 
doubt we shall he able to give his next volume 
of poems a more cordial welcome than we can 
extend to the present one. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mn. Whitley Stokes is now engaged upon 
a supplement to his two big volumes of Anglo- 
IfMan Codes—ot which the second was issued 
only last year by the Clarendon Press—which 
wUl bring the lewlation and judicial decisions, 
so far as they alSbot the Codes, down to March 
31, 1889. 

Messes. Macicuxan will publish about 
Easter the Life of William George Wend, 
author of " The Christian Ideal,” written by 
his son, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, with especial 
reference to his father’s share in the Oxford 
Movement. Lord Tennyson has prefixed some 
memorial lines addressed to his old friend. 

Mb. Lanq’s well-known translation of the 
Idylls of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, is 
shortly to appear in the "Golden Treasury 
Series.” 

Messes. Chatto & Wntcus have in the 
press a poem of considerable length, by Miss 
Mathilde Blind, entitled The Ascent of Han, 

Messes. Blackwood announce a book by the 
Marchioness of Stafibrd, entitled How I Spent 
my Twentieth Tear; being a Short Record of a 
Tour round the World, 1886-87. 

Messes. Machillah & Co. wUl shortly 
publish a second part of Sir John Lubbock’s 
Pleasures of Life, touching, among other sub¬ 


jects, upon Ambition, Love, Art, Poetry, Music, 
and Religion. 

Messes. Saufson Low wiU be the publishers 
of the English edition of the memoir of 
Emerson, by his son, Edward Waldo Emerson, 

" written from the social circle in Concord, 
Massachusetts,” It wiU he illustrated with a 
portrait. 

Messes. Tevbkeb & Co. will publish im*^ 
mediately Mr. S. Alexander’s Moril Order and 
Progress: an Analysis of Ethical Conceptions, 
forming a new volume of their " Euglish and 
Foreign Philosophical Library.” This work is 
an account of the factors involved in the two 
central phenomena of order or equilibrium and 
progress, which are shown to bis essential to 
morality. Its method is to group ethical facts 
under the main working conceptions of moral¬ 
ity. It treats ethics independently of biology; 
but the result is to confirm the theory of evolu¬ 
tion by showing that the characteristic differ¬ 
ences of moral action are such as should be 
expected if that theory were true. In particu¬ 
lar, book iii. aims at proving that morm ideals 
follow, in their origin and development, the 
same law as natural spedes. 

Mb. W. Hastib, of Edinburgh, has under¬ 
taken to publish an English rendering of the 
Philosophy of B[rause. The first part, which 
will be popular and introductory, will appear 
soon. In dealing with the difficult terminology 
of Krause and the metaphysics of the system, 
assistance will be given by Dr. Paul Hohlfeld, 
of Dresden, the principal editor of Krause’s 
work, and Prof. ’Tiberghien, of Brussels, the 
most disting^hed living representative of the 
Krausean philosophy. 

The English Flower Garden, with over fourteen 
hundred engraving, will be published next 
week by Mr. John Murray. Many cf our most 
beautiful gardens are illustrated, while nearly 
all the plants that will bear the free air in this 
country are figured. 

The second volume of Booh Prices Current, 
oontiuning the prices of books sold at auction 
during 1888, is announced by lb. Elliot Stock 
for inunediate publication. 

By the kind permission of Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere, Messrs. Oa^ll & Co. will be enabled to 
issue his Legends of St, Patrick as volume 175 
of their “ National Library,” to be published on 
April 29. This is the fourth copyright volume 
issued in the " National Library,” the previous 
ones being Mr. Covent^ Patmore’s Angd in 
the House and Victories of Love, and Mr. 
Woolner’s My Beautiful Lady, 

The second volume of The Scriptures for 
Young Readers, which has been seriously delayed 
through the illness of the compilers, Edward 
Bartlett and John Peters, wiU shortly be issued 
by Messrs. James Clarke & Co. The tiiird 
volume, containing the New Testament, will 
probably foUow soon. 

Oh Monday and Tuesday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell the library of Sir 
Thomas Thornhill, Bart., of Riddlesworth, , 
Norfolk, which is particularly rich in the more 
valuable county histories—such as Dallaway’s 
Sussex (complete), Hodgson’s Northumberland, 
Blomefield’s Norfolk (extended to seven 
volumes), Ormerod’s Cheshire (with the plates 
in three different states), &c., &o. Among the 
other rarities are the first quarto of A Yorkshire 
Tragedy (1608), the folio Ben Jonson (1616), two 
copies of the second folio of 8haks{Mre (1632), 
the Marquis of Newcastle’s Methods NouveUe et 
Invention Extraordinaire de dresser hs Chevaux 
i^twerp, 1657-58), and the exceedingly scarce 
first edition of the Compleat Angler (1653), 
besides the two following ones (1655 and 1676). 

The following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution after Easter: Dr. Jean 


Paul Richter, three lectures on "The Itolion 
Renaissance Painters: their Associations, 
their Education, and their Employments ” 
(with illustrations); Prof. E. Bay Lankester, 
four lectures on " Some Recent Biological Dis¬ 
coveries ■’; Mr. Eadweard Muybridge, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, two lectures on "The Science of 
Animal Locomotion in its relation to Design in 
Art ” (illustrated by the zoopraxiscope); Prof. 
Dewar, five experimental lectures on " Chemical 
Affinity”; Mr. Joseph Bennett, four lectures 
on " The Origin and Development of Opera in 
England ” (with musical illustrations); Prof. 
W. Knight, of St. Andrews, three lectures ou 
(1) " The Classification of the Sdenees, Histori¬ 
cal and Critical,” (2) "Idealism and Experience, 
in Philosophy and Literature,” (3) " Idealism 
and Experience, in Art and Life ” (the Tyndall 
Lectures). The Friday evening meetings will 
be resumed ou May 3, when a discourse will be 
g;iven by Sir Henry Roscoe on " Aluminium ”; 
succeeding discourses will probably be given by 
Prof. Dewar, Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, the 
Rev. 8. J. Perry, Prof. D. Mendeleef, Dr. A. 
Geikie, Mr. C. V. Boys, &o. 

The publishers of the " Temple Lihrary ”— 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co.—have heen fortu¬ 
nate in sustaining the character of their series, 
which began with the Essays of Elia. The 
second issue consists of the Poems and Plays of 
Goldsmith, edited by Mr. Austin Dobson, with 
etchings by Messrs. John Jelliooe and Herbert 
Railton. As might be expected, Mr. Dobson 
has taken pleasure in interpreting liberally 
his duties as editor. His general introduction, 
his hibliographical preface to each piece, and 
his frequent but not overloaded notes —all com¬ 
bine to aid a permanent value to these volumes 
which mere daintiness could not g;ive. The 
iUnstrations are not altogether satisfactory. 
Indeed, we doubt the wisdom of issuing 
etchings in the size known to binders by the 
dreadful name of pott octavo, espedally when 
the artist attempts to indude the characters of 
a crowded play. Nor can we profess to think 
Mr. Rsdlton so successful with the needle as he 
is in black-and-white. Etis view of "Oanon- 
bury Tower ” is by far the best thing in the 
two volumes, both in itsdf and for its assoda- 
tions. His representation of the "Deserted 
Villages ” seems to us nothing less than astound¬ 
ing. _ 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwaeds has accepted an 
invitation to visit America next winter ; and in 
the course of her stay there she proposes to 
lecture on subjects with which h» name will 
be familiar to readers of the Academy. An 
address of welcome to her has already been 
drawn up and signed by some two hundred 
representative men and women, beginning with 
the Vice-President of the United States, Dr. 
Holmes, Mr. J. R. Lowdl, Mr. J. G. Whittier, 
& 0 . Her first engagement is to give a course 
of six lectures before the Peabody Institute, at 
Baltimore. Some difficulty has been raised 
with regard to her appearance at the Lowdl 
Institute, at Boston, on the ground that no 
woman has hitherto been allowed to lecture 
from that platform. But invitations have been 
received from the directors of the Brooklyn 
Library, the Geographical Society of America, 
and from several historical societies and other 
learned and ooUegiate bodies. 

The Century Company have issued a pro¬ 
spectus, with sample sheets, of the Century 
Dictionary, upon which Prof. W. D. Whitney 
has been engag;ed for some years past as editor- 
in-chief, with a strong staff of assistants. It is 
estimate that it will contsun about 200,000 
words, with nearly 6000 piotorial iUnstrations. 
It wiU consist of six volumes quarto, of which 
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the first is to appear next month, and the last 
within two years. 

Mr, Hotbt Cabot Lodge’s monograph on 
Qeorge Washington will bo published in the 
“American Statesmen” series in time for 
thej centenary of Washington’s inauguration, 
Ap^ 30. 

Mb. Joseph Jefferson— best known as the 
creator of the part of Bip Van Winkle—has 
written his autobiography, which will be pub¬ 
lished serially in the Gentury Magazine, prob¬ 
ably extending over a twelvemonth. It will be 
jsbundantly illustrated. 

We hear that Bohert Elsmere is now being 
given away by dry goods houses to all 
purchasers of a twenty cent, cake of soap. 

We quote the following from the American 
Bookteller: 

“ In compiling the ‘ Library Notes,’ given in the 
present issue hundreds of catalogues wore gone 
over; and it is a remarkable fact that, in most 
cases of public libraries, and more particularly In 
tbe Western States, a very considerable revenue is 
obtained by a tax on dogs. If dogs were taxed to 
support a conservatory of music the matter could 
bo understood, for sometimes dogs have, under 
certain circumstances, been known to sing. Bat 
who ever knew or beard of a dog going to a public 
libmry to borrow a book? Why should they be 
taxed for educational purposes in which they have 
no share ? Hath a dog money ? Oan a dog lend 
3000 ducats ? And yet, in some of the States, they 
are taxed more than 3000 dollars a year. The 
whole system is un-American; it’s taxation without 
representation, and the community should look to 
it that the most faithful companion of man, except 
a horse, should be treated with a greater measnre 
of justice. As things axe now, it wonld make a 
horse laugh.” 


OBiaiNAL VEB3E. 

DEAD LEAVES IN SPRlNa-TlME. 

WoBN watchers by the grave of Summer dead, 
^nl-stricken at tbe rapturous birth of Spring, 
That woefully your shattered mantles fling 
Before him, for his fragrant feet to tread, 

And all your faded golden tresses shed 
Forlornly, while the echoing woodlands ring. 
And, flashing emerald sxdendours, the new King 
Leaps forth, with lUy-and-violet-orowned head— 

Wherefore, dead Shadows, are ye loth to die ? 
Enow that to lire is not to see the sun. 

Nor do they best Death’s garnering sickle shun 
Who clasp the phantom of &eir Life gone by. 

But they who, dying when their day is done. 
Soar star-like up the heaven of Memory. 

C. H. Hebfokd. 


OBITUARY. 

DE. KENNEDY. 

It is with much regret that we record the death 
of Benjamin Hall Kennedy, which occurred at 
Torquay on Saturday, Apm 6, at the great ago 
of eighty-four. Headmaster of Shrewsbury 
for thiriy years, Begius Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge for twenty years, author of the 
Latin Primer —his name is more closely oon- 
neoteid than that of any other man with 
English scholarship for a fuU half century. A 
philolog^t ho never pretended to be; nor did 
he attempt to edit an ancient text. But as 
a teadier of the dassics—with the object of 
forming scholars, not winning scholarships-^he 
stsmds unrivalled in the history of education. 
Dr. Arnold set before himself a different task— 
that of moulding character and giving a per¬ 
manent intellectual bias; the modem head¬ 
master is required to concentrate his energies 
on ruling an overgrown community and 
orgsmising rival departments. ^ It was Dr. 
B^annedy’s good fortune to have in Shrewsbury 
(where he suooeeded the scarcely less famous 


Dr. Butler) a school of .manageable numbers, 
in which the entire sixth form were continually 
under the stimulus of his own personal instruc¬ 
tion. Bo also in the kind of scholarship which 
Dr. Kennedy affected, he occupies a position 
midway between the old-and the new. To 
him the classics were not dead subjects of 
linguistic or palaeographicsl research, but 
living modds of literary style and the best field 
for training both in taste and accuracy. No 
doubt this point of view was more appropriate 
to the schoolmaster than to the professor. And 
it is characteristic of the man that, at the time 
of his death, he was engaged in preparing for 
the press a new edition of Bahrinae CorMa — 
the glory of Shrewsbury translation. In 
academical matters Dr. Kennedy was always an 
ardent liberal, and in particnlar a strong 
supporter of the proposal to admit women to 
degrees._ 

LUDWIG NOIR^. 

The name of Dr. Ludwig Noir6, who died on 
March 26, his sixtieth birthday, is perhaps in 
this country better known than that of any 
other recent German writer on philosophy. A 
native of Alzey, he studied at the University of 
Giessen, and in 1831 received an appointment 
at the gymnasium of Mainz, where he con¬ 
tinued to teach until shortly before his death. 
During more than twenty ^ears of his life at 
Mainz he published little in a separate form 
except a few pamphlets on subjects relating to 
Shakspere. It was in 1874 that he ^ve to the 
world the first systematic exposition of his 
philosophical views, under the title Die Welt ale 
Entwicklung dee Oeistee, This work was 
followed by a rapid succession of volumes in 
which he developed and applied the conclu¬ 
sions therein enunciated. The thinkers by 
whom he was chiefly influenced were Kant, 
Schopenhauer, and especially Lazariu Geiger. 
His most important contribution to philosophi¬ 
cal speculation is his theory of the ori^ of 
langpiage, which has been made familiar to 
English readers as accepted and enforced by 
Prof. Max Muller. Briefly stated, this theory 
is that language had its rise in the ins&ctiye 
sounds accompanying the exercise of volition in 
associated action. Hence, according to Nohd, 
the first words were symbols, not of sensible 
objects, nor of the feelings with which objects 
were regarded, but of modes of human 
activity. Altiiongh few thinkers have accepted 
Noir^’s solution of the problem as adequate, 
there are many who acknowledge that it 
contains a valuable element of truih. After the 
publication of his essay on this subject, Noir4 
perceived that the conclusions of Prof. Max 
Miiller were more nearly in harmony with his 
own views than he had supposed them to be, 
and he wrote in a German periodical an article 
on “Max Miiller and lie Philosophy of 
Language,” an English translation of which 
was published separately in 1879. In 1880 
Noird contribnted to Prof. Max Muller’s English 
translation of Kant’s Kritik der Beinen Vemunft 
an “Historical Introduction,” which three 
years later he republished in German under the 
title Die Entwickelung der Abendtandiechen 
Philoenphie bie zur Kritik der Beinen Vemun/t. 
Whatever may be the fate of Noirc’s bold and 
comprehensive speculations, it is impossible not 
to recognise in him a thinker of singular 
acuteness and genuine love of truth. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The only notable artido in the client 
number of the Library is the one on “ Signa¬ 
tures in Books,” by Mr. William Blades, in 
which he shows, with characteristic learning 
and perspicuity, how they developed out of 
signatures in MSS. His two fundamental 


positions are: (1) that the idea of books 
without signatures is abibliog^raphioal delusion, 
though they may often have been cnt away in 
the binding; and (2) that, all sizes bmng signed 
alike, the signatures cannot with early printed 
books be any guide as to size.^ Mr. Blades 
promises to explain in a future article the natme 
of watermarks, and their great use to biblio¬ 
graphers. 

The April number of the Archaeological Review 
opens with the second of a series on “ Becent 
Archaeological Besearch,” in which Mr. Alfred 
Nutt deals with folklore in its widest signifloa- 
tion, reviewing the several theories of Prof. 
Max Muller and Sir George Oox, Benfey, 
M. Oosquin, and Mr. W. A, Clonston, Dr. 
E. B. Tylor, and Mr. Andrew Lang, &o. 
We are not greatly taken with his term 
“ revelationist ” for the borrowing theory, nor 
do we suppose that opponents will admit the 
claim of the anthropological theory to be 
rightly siyled “evolutionist.” But, taken 
altog;ether, this article is a worthy successor to 
that of Mr. Joseph Jacobs on “ Becent Besearch 
in Biblical Archaeology.” Mr. T. W. Shore 
writes, with ample local knowledge and much 
ingenuity, on “ Old Boads and Fords in Hamp¬ 
shire”; while Major C.B. Conder expounds, 
with the help of two plates, his bold hypothesis 
that the so-called “Hittite” hieroglyphs we 
earlier than either the Egyptian or the primitive 
cuneiform, and that all three have a oommon 
origin. 

With the April number of the Olaeeical Review 
is presented an elaborate index of some twen^ 
pages to vol. ii., which has been compiled this 
time by Mr. H. D. Darbishire, of St.' John’s 
College, Cambridge. Apart from reviews, the 
principM articles are on “ The Tendency to 
Personalisation in Greek,” by Mr. Arthnr 
Sidgwiok; “ Classical MSS. m the British 
Museum ” (continued), by Mr. E. Maunde 
Thompson; a notice of certain Boman ingots 
of gold recently found in Transsylvania, 
apparently part of the spoil carried off by the 
Visigoths circ. 370; and an account of some 
painted terra-cotta slabs from Caere (Cervetri), 
probably of the seventh century, and showing 
manifest traces of Asiatic iofluence, which have 
recently been acquired by the British Museum. 
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C0BRE8P0NDEN0E. 


DAKTE AND ABNAtn DANIEL: A NOTE ON 
“ PUEO.,” XXVI,, 118. 


Stanhoe Orange, Norfidk: April 6,1886. 

In a well'known passage in the Purgatorio, 
where Dante gives his estimate of Amant 
Daniel, he says of him: 

“ Yersi d'amore e prose di romanzi 
Soverobid tatH ” (xxti 118), 

which the large majorily of translators and 
co m men t ators—English, German, and Italian 
—render; “In verses of love and prose of 
romance he excelled all ie., tvtU gli altri 
falibri del parlar matemo) ”; thns mahing 
Dante imply that Amant was the author mrt 
only of “ versi d’amore,” bnt also of “ prose di 
ron^zi,” which almost certainly is not what 
he intended to say. In fact, there is no ground 
(beyond this misbranslation and &e inferences 
drawn from it) for supposing that Amaut ever 
wrote a “ romance ” in prose or verse, or t^t 
Dante ever thought so. Whenever he mentions 
Amant in the Ds Vvlgari BloqttenUa it is with 
reference to his Oantionet only, without a hint 
at any other species of composition. 

Further, if, as is impUed in the above 
rendering, Dante intended to say tW Amaut 
surpassed all other writers in tte composition 
of ^se romances in his “ parlar matemo ” (f.s., 
in l^yen;al), he is involved in a strange con¬ 
tradiction, for he expressly states in the De 
Vulg. Eloq. (i. 10) that everything in the 
“vemacn&r prose,” whether translated or 
original, was in the “Lingua Oil,” i.e., 
French: 


1 J4ngna OU, quod propter sni 

fadliorem ac delectabiliorem vtugaritatem 
quloquld redaotum, sive Inventum est ad vulgare 
prosaicnm, suum est." 


He then goes on to say: 

“ Pro se Tw aigumentatnr alia, sdlloet Oe., quod 
Tulgares eloquentes in ea primltus poetatl simt, 
ta^oam m peifectiori, dtilcloriqne loqnela*” 

Not content with attributmg to Amant the 
authorship of “romances,” Baynouard and 
I/iGEy witii a mxniBrotis followixi^f go so far as to 
specify what these romances were—one oi 
them being a “ Lancelot,” which they suppose 
to be the version alluded to in Inf. (v. 128) and 
Par (xvi. 16)*, This attribution is partioniArly 
unfortunate, since Dante makes special mention 
of the “ Artnii Begis ambages pnlcherrimae ” 
M an example of the “ vulgate prosaicum ” in 
toe “ IdngM Oa” (De Vulg. Eloq., vhi aupra). 
There 10 little doubt that the correct rendering 

* I have already shown in the Acadbmt 
(J anum 9 , 1886) and elsewhere that this 
^poth^ is ^together superfluous-see toe 
Rfto Annu^ Beport of toe American Dante 
Society, pp. 41-74. 


of the psssam in the Purgatorio is that 
suggested by toe comment of Buti and adopted 
by Lombardi and Br. Biandhi: “ He surpassed 
ail (authors of) verses of love and prose of 
romance”—that is to say, having regard to 
the passams from the Be Vulg. Eloq., quoted 
above, “he was superior to all who have 
written either in Provencal {verei d^amore) at 
French (proee di romatizi).” This interpretation, 
which seems to have bem first put forward by 
If. Gaston Paris several years ago in hu 
“ Etudes BUT les Bomsms de la Table Bonde” 
{Romania, x., pp. 484 ff.), has been entirely 
ignored by recent translators and commentators 
of toe Divina Commedia, in spite of the fact 
that it meets all toe difficulties of the passage 
without in any way forcing toe sense of toe 
words. 

The expression “prose di romanzi” itself 
has given rise to considerable difference of 
opinion. Diez, accepting without examination 
a dictum (unsupported by any evidenc^ of 
Biagioli that “ nel provenzale e nell’ itauano 
del secolo xiii prom n^ifica predsamente 
istoria o narrazione in vern,” ooncfudes that by 
“versi d’amore” and “prose di romanzi” 
Dante intended to describe simply two 
different styles of poetry, viz.—lyric and 
narrative—“ wenn nun Dante unter prose den 
niedem poetischen Styl versteht, so bezeichnet 
er mit versi den hohem des Liedes ” {Poetie der 
Troub., p. 186). This oondnsion has met with 
very general acceptance among Dante com¬ 
mentators ; but seeing that Dante himself used 
prom in its modem sense (of. Vita Nuova § 28, 
where he distinguishes between poeli and 
promici dieitori), as did also Boooaodo (of. 
Deeam. Giom. iv., Prohem. ad. init.: “ le 
present! novellette ... in fiorentin volgare 
ed in prosa soritte per me sono ”; and Vito di 
Dante', “feoe anoora qnesto valoroso Poeta 
molte pistole prosaiohe”) and Petrarca (cf. 
Canzone 37; “ Amor, come si legge in prosa e 
in versi ”), and seeing, further, that there is 
no longer any need to credit Amaut Daniel 
with the authorship of verse romances, as was 
done by Fanriel, Diez, and others, and that 
toe modem sense of prom satisfies the context 
in every respect, it seems hardly justifiable to 
wrest it from tlwt sense in order to meet toe 
exigendes of a theory based upon a series of 
misconceptions. 

The exact sense of romanzo as here used by 
Dante has also been the subject of discussion. 
It is generally, and probably correotiy, 
regarded as the equivalent of O. Fr. romam; 
but Oanello, in his critical edition of Amant 
Daniel, holds, somewhat unnecessarily, that 
since Dante is speaking of a Provencal poet, 
the word must be taken in toe sense of the 
Provencal foinaws: “doi, di poesia didattico 
morale ”; and he understands “ versi d’amore e 
prose di romanzi” to mean: “ versi o oanzoni 
d’amore e poesie di metro meno artificioso, 
d’argomento morale e didattico ” — tons 
adopting, strangely enough, toe rumatnral 
rendering of prom mentioned above. 

Those who are interested in the question may 
find it instractive to compare the whole myth 
of Amaut Daniel’s authorship of “romances,” 
as faithfully set forth in Hneffer’s Trouhadoure 
(pp. 45-48), with toe critical examination and 
refutation by Oanello {<m. cit. pp. 29-38) of 
the arguments upon which that myth was 
founded. Paget Toynbee. 


miBB ITEMS. 

London: April 9,1839. 

On March 12 I addressed to the Academy a 
short communication (printed on March 30) 
having for its object not even things, much less 
men, bnt mere words, and only a few of them. 

In the Academy of April 6 a distingt^ed 
pen makes a rejoinder (written on March 30) 


which is best described negatively. It is not 
philological, since of logic it has absolutely no 
tincture; while the pKUo element is equally 
undiscoverable. 

The nnmeipus and utterly irrelevaat side 
issues raised by mjf critic I decline to notice 
now; and the brevity with which I here dis¬ 
miss my original thesis is owing to a conviction 
that lengthy discussions upon that which 
interests out very few of its readers are not 
suited to the Academy. Now, where an ex¬ 
position of words is made for the bwefit of those 
m whom is wanting the very f nndaiirinntel oon- 
ception of the vocables concerned, the best 
intentioned expositor must be a li^e prolix; 
and for such pioludiy anotoer place must be 
found. 

In the meantime, of that same article of 
mine I say, in the lang^uage of our intdligent 
fellow-workers—the compositors— etet'. “let it 
stand,” the Uttle tautology and all. 

Of myself, in relation to what I wrote, I say 
sto: I stand to every word of it, barring the 
misreading iti ie instead of M imorro, whito no 
more affects the matter in hand than would 
such an error as artna virumm eano weigh in a 
regiminal wntroversy between A and B as to 
whether Virgil’s famous words mean “Arms 
and the man I sing,” or, “Arms and the man 
sing me.” This, tro, I will develop. 

As to the phrase which I substituted for the 
true reading, and which my critic says “ is not 
Irisl^” I deny his jurisdiction. He and all the 
conti n ental scholars together are incompetent 
to judge the point. In suto a collocation as 
mine mot in his) the words are good Irish.; 
good they were for centuries before Eg. 91 or 
the Book of Liemore were written, and good 
they will be as long as toe language lasts. 

Touching the critic’s point (I), 1 gave what 
the scribe actually wrote, and what he, using a 
common device, intended it to represent. There 
was no derieal error on his part, no “ equating’*' 
or anything else on mine. 

For the prMent, nothing more need be said 
than that my version of the passage oonoeming 
toe two churches is no guess, and well he 
knows it to be no guess that writes it down as 
such. So far as toe Academy and I are con¬ 
cerned, toe purely grammatical part of the 
business ends with these lines; bnt my method 
of translation has been impugned, and on *hia 
head I hope to make on another occasion some 
remarks which will be appreciable by the 
general reader. 

Ttoe style and tone of the article to which 
this is a reply are neither here nor there— 
they oonoem toe writer only, and go mairidh 

a phmnn! say I heartily. The wish is a 
kindly one, like many another toe same maji 
has had from 

STANDI8H H. O’GbADY. 

[”o»rse<tons.—In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter, 
entitled “Irish Items,” in the Academy of 
April 6, p. 239, col. 1, L 1, for eetuzd, read 
eenam; L 36, for collate, read collect; L 46, 
for a, read e; L 71, omit is; note 1, after 
“ and,” intert “ eenam cognate with.”] 


“hosbitality” myths. 

London: Aprils, 1669. 

In connexion with Mrs, Edmonds’s note on 
“ Hospital!^ Myths,” it will scarcely be neces¬ 
sary to remind jronr readers of the oft-recurring 
tales in Buddhist legendary literature of the 
sacrifice of body or limbs as food for starving 
animals, or, indeed, for the sole gratification of 
an enemy. Many instances are mentioned in 
Benfey’s Paneatantra, i. 323, to which some 
more im'ght now be added. 

Bnt th^ is a curious parallel to the end of 
toe second st^ given by Mrs. Edmonds in 
toe Divydvaddna, oh. xxvL (translated in 
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Bnrnoni’a Introdaetion}. There the hang;man 
of Eiog Afoka tries in vain to boil a pious 
hhikthu in a kettle filled with ordure. The 
bhik$hu instead is seen seated unscathed, with 
crossed leg^, on a lotus, and at once begins 
preaching the law (“ reading the gospel ”) to 
the king, whom the news of the miracle had 
called to the spot with a larg^ following—like 
Nebuchadnezzar to the fiery furnace (Divy^va- 
dAna, p. 378 ; Bumouf, Introduction, p. 369). 
The house where the executioner lives, and 
where he has the privilege to kill everyone 
uterine, is dearly mewt u an image of hell, 
in which, besides, boiling is one of the punish* 
ments (see, «.y., “ FrienSy Bpistle,” Journal of 
the Pali Text ^cietv, 1886, v. 77, 82, and the 
picture of the world in Oeorgi’s Alphabetum 
Tibetanum), 

H. W£NZBI., 


ME. LOWELL OM THE “ ENGLISH POETS.” 

Bristol: April 4,1689. 

Mr. James Bussell Lowell, in a paper entitled 
" Shakspere once more,” quotes the following 
passage from the poet Warner as a specimen of 
a very faulty conceit; 

” Hard was the hand that struck the blow, 

Boft was the heart that bled.” 

But surely Mr. Lowell has misquoted these 
words. They occur in Albion's England, and 
refer to Queen Eleanor in the act of striking 
Fair Bosamond: 

*' With that she dashed her on the lips, so dyed 
double red; 

Hard was the heart that gave the blow; soft 
were those lips that bled.” 

If this latter be the correct reading, nothing 
but praise is due to Warner; his lines are 
simple and touching. Mr. Lowell’s version 
makes the poet so ungallant as to apply the 
^ithet ”hud” to a lady’s hand. Queen 
Eleanor, I am sure, would rather the epithet 
were applied to her heart. 

Aethhb L. Salmon. 


“BBBKETON in aAKARBAN.” 

Tunbridge, S^t: April 9,1889. 

I see that, in the last number of the 
Acahemt, the question is asked {apropos of a 
couplet of Charles Kingsley’s): “Where is 
Sakarran ? and who was Brereton P ” May 1 
be permitted to remark that Sakarran (some¬ 
times spelt Sakarang) is in Borneo, on the 
Batang Lupar river, not far from Sarawak. 
Mr. Brereton was an officer of Bajah Brooke’s, 
stationed at Sakarran, where he died of dysen¬ 
tery in 1833. 1 cannot help suspecting that 
Elingsley has confused him with Mr. Lee, 
Brereton’s colleague, who was brutally slaugh¬ 
tered by the Dyaks (in a fight with ue pirate 
chief, Bentap) in tne same year. The par¬ 
ticulars will be found in Ten Years in Sarawak, 
by the Bajah’s nephew, Charles Brooke. 

A. Wbenee. 


THE WOBD “ CimaUMBOE.” 


Bate, Basses FyrSnSes : April 1. 1889. 

Is it any help to remark that eurumbet has 
passed into Spanish from the Arabic {vide 
Dozy’s and de Egiffiaz’s glossaries sub voce). 
Also, I find in Aizquibel’s Basque-Spanish 
diotionaiy “ Zhettmebta, drbol de la India 
Oriental.” I do not find it at Matthew ii, 11 
in the only Basque New Testament that I have 
at hand. W. W. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

MONBAT, Apia 15, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor 
jjeoMie, '‘Instruments tor the HeasaTemsot of 
Bodlont Heat.’’IV'.,by Ur. 0. V. Boys. 

8 p.m. Viotoila Institate: “The Ethnology 
and Andent (Axonology of OUna,” by Dr. dordon,: 


TunsdAT, AptU IS. 7.45 p.m. StattsUoal. 

s pm. Civil Engineers; Disonasion, “Armour 
for Ships.” ^ Sir Nathaniel Boroaby. 

8 p.m. Folklore; "The Suivlvm of Totemism 
la Britain,’’ bv Q I,. Qomme. 

8 80 p.m. Zoolosioal. 

WxDinaDAT, April 17. 8p.m. Oeologlosl: “The Pro- 
Auction of Secondary Ulnersls at Shear-zones in 
the CrystalUoe Rooks of the Ualvem HlUs.” by 
Mr. Charles Callaway; “The Northern Slopes of 
Coder Idris.” by Uessn. OrenvUle A. J. Cole and 
A. V. Jennlogs. 

TBTrs8Di.T. ApiU 18 , 8 p.m. Linnean; “ Conlferae,” 
bypr.Maxw^T.Uosters; “Haldonp^aaidam,” 
by Ur. B. J, Harvey Olbson. 

8 p.m. Chemlcu: “Naphthalene Derivstivea.” 
by Dr. Anastr^, and Uessts. Holding, Ferdval, 
Rossicer, and Wynne. 


80IEN0E. 

Micrescopieal Phymgraphy of the RoeJe- 

making Minerals. By K. Bosenbusch. 

Translated and Abridged by Joseph P. 

Iddings. (Macmillan.) 

If a geologist were asked to put his finger 
upon that branch of his science which had of 
late years undergone the most rapid develop¬ 
ment, he would unhesitatingly touch the 
young and vigorous shoot of microscopic 
petrography. Unrecognised a generation ago, 
it budded into being when Dr. Sorby, by the 
ingenuity of his manipulation, demonstrated 
the possibility of applying to the study of 
minerals and mineral-aggregates that metliod 
of research which had been of unspeakable 
service in the organic departments of natural 
history. From the day when it became 
possible to prepare slices of rock so translucent 
as to admit of examination by transmitted 
light, the geologist was raised to a level with 
his fellow-workers in biology. He was thence¬ 
forth able to employ systematically what he 
had previously neglected, or at least had used 
only occasionally and with uncertain result. 
He found, in fact, that he could summon to 
his service the mort penetrating instrument of 
research which physical science ever presented 
to the naturalist. The introduction of micro¬ 
scopic methods of investigation soon changed 
the entire face of petrography; and it was held 
that problems which had previously baffled 
solution might henceforw^ receive their 
answer by the study of a delicate flake of 
rock so small as to be covered by a sixpence 
and as thin as the paper on which these 
words are printed. 

The new petrography rapidly won its way 
to favour. It is true, there may still be 
found fleld-geologists who, with a strong 
faith in a trusty hammer and a pair of keen 
eyes, seek no chemical assistance save an 
appeal to the acid bottle, and no microscopic 
aid beyond what is feebly afforded by the 
pocket-lens. Such men are naturally sus¬ 
picious of the mysteries of the optic tube, 
and turn a deaf ear to the new-fangled jargon 
of the younger school, who are apt to prate 
in the geological laboratory about such things 
as “ axes of elasticity ” and “ angles of ex¬ 
tinction.” But year by year this type of 
geologist is becoming rarer. Almost every 
stratigrapher and physical geologist has come 
to realise the necessity of submitting the 
rocks which he describes, or about which he 
argues, to the examination of a specialist 
versed in the use of the microscope; while 
all the younger geologists feel it needful to 
familiarise ^emselves, in greater or less 
degree, with the recent methods of optical 
research. 

In order to secure an acquaintance with 


this confessedly difficult branch of science, a 
good textbook is of the flrst importance. Of 
such works, several might be mentioned; 
but the one book which above all others has 
come to be regarded as authoritative is the 
well-known treatise of Prof. Bosenbusch, of 
Heidelberg. This treatise is in two volumes. 
The flrst volume — which was originally 
published some flfteen years ago, and 
reached a second edition in 1885 — is 
complete in itself, being devoted to a 
comprehensive description of those minerals 
which enter into the composition of 
rooks, and treating these with special 
reference to their miorosoopio diagnosis. It 
is, indeed, a manual of mineralogy prepared 
for the use of the petrographer. As soon as 
the volume appeared, all who knew anything 
of the subject recognised its value, and it was 
at once said that it ought to be translated into 
English. Yet no one seemed disposed to 
undertake the task; and, in truth, the number 
of petrological students in this country was at 
that time so limited that if a translation had 
been published it is likely enough that both 
translator and publisher would have found 
their pockets the lighter for their pains. But 
since the appearance of the flrst edition a 
change has come over the spirit of our micro¬ 
scopic dream. General interest in the subject 
has been deepened; workers have beenmidti- 
plied, and students are everywhere anxious to 
secure some trustworthy guide, such as is 
found by German readera in their familiar 
“Bosenbusch.” Itwaswhispered that arrange¬ 
ments were being made for a translation of 
the new edition in London, when suddenly the 
very thing appeared in New York, and was 
forthwith brought over to this country. 

Perhaps, after all, it was meet that the 
translation should have been made by an 
American. The ancient university on the 
Neckar, which the author ofj thu treatue 
has rendered as famous among geologists 
as Bunsen had already rendered it among 
chemists, exerts peculiar attraction on the 
United States; and year after year the most 
promising of their petrological students aie 
drawn thither to sit at the feet of Prof. 
Bosenbusch. Throwing themselves into the 
work with characteristic New World vigour, 
they soon acquire a mastery over the modem 
methods, and, on their return to the States, 
act as so many mineralogical missionaries, 
diffusing a knowledge of these methods among 
the various educational centres of the Union. 
From these centres a cry has gone up for an 
English textbook, and Prof. Iddings has done 
weU to satiaty the cry by his excellent trans¬ 
lation of the master-work. 

Although the translation does not profess 
to reproduce the treatise in its entirety, it yet 
presents all the essential features of the 
originsd. In the matter of abridgment Prof. 
Id^gs has exercised in the main a veiy 
wise discretion, those parts being omitted 
which “ seemed to be reflnements beyond the 
need of the average student.” Comparison 
with the original shows that in many cases 
the pages of the translation are not so freely 
bespattered with sines and tangents. The 
ordinary geologist, however, will raise no 
objection on this score, for he is only too apt 
to regard mathematical symbols as intruders, 
which disflgure the pages of his treatise, and 
which he would, if he could, sweep away with 
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as little conoern as he might brush off a few 
“blacks” ttiat had accidentally settled upon 
the open page. 

Expedience, no doubt, suggested that where 
space was valuable the elaborate description 
of the optical anomalies of certain minerals 
might be advantageously omitted. But, while 
assenting to this omission, we confess to some 
regret at the loss of many of the historical 
remarks which are to be found in the original; 
nor are we altogether reconciled to the loss 
of certain references to European localities. 
Against the latter loss, however, we have to 
set a decided gain, for the translator has 
added much valuable matter on the occurrence 
of certain minerals in American rocks. The 
work has thus acquired a local complexion; 
in fact, the student who trusts himself to this 
translation will find that he is taken in hand 
by a German guide in an English garb, with 
a slight American accent in his speech. And 
he might be in worse hands than that. 

Some brief remark should be bestowed 
upon the illustrations. It is true we miss the 
gorgeous spectrum which illuminated the 
second German edition; but, for all that, we 
are indisposed to murmur, since we still retain 
the beautiful photographs which represent 
a series of more than 150 rock-forming 
minerals. These micro-photographs will come 
as a boon and a blessing to many a student 
who may be puzzled over the diagnosis of a 
particular mineral, especially if unaided by 
the personal superintendence of a teacher. 

There can be no doubt that Prof. Iddings’s 
translation will do much to help forward the 
study of microscopic petrography in English- 
speaJdng coimtries. It is only fair to remem¬ 
ber that the preparation of a really sound 
textbook is, in its own way, quite as useful 
a piece of work as the more serious business 
of research; and the appearance of such a 
manual as that of Prof. Bosenbusch should be 
acknowledged as a distinct gain to science. 
It represents, in fact, another paving-stone 
laid down in the path of geological progress. 

F. W. Rudlbb. 


BOHBADEB’S CUNEIFORM IN30RIP- 

TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
The Cuneiform Imcriptioni and the Old Tetta- 
ment. By Eberhard Schrader. Translated from 
the second enlarged German edition, with an 
introduotoiw preface, by Bev. Owen C. White- 
house. Vol. i., with a map, 1885; vol. iL, with 
addenda and appendices. (Williams & Norsate.) 

The second volume of this valuable text-book, 
which appeared a few months ago, completes 
the Engush edition. It corresponds to pp. 317 ff. 
of the second German edition, the pages of the 
latter being marked on the margin in order to 
facilitate the numerous references to the originid 
in current Assyriologioal literature. After a 
continuation from 2 £ing;s, xviii. 14, down to 
the second Book of Maccabees, there follow an 
“Excursus on Chronology,” and “Chrono¬ 
logical Addenda,” viz., a transliteration and 
translation of the “ Assyrian Canon of Bulers ” 
(for which, by the way, the fragments “ 81,2- 
4,187,” and “82,5-22,526” of the British 
Museum, are also important), the “ Eponym- 
Lists, with Addenda,” the “ Babylonian Canon” 
of Ptolemy, and the “ Babylono-Assyrian Syn¬ 
chronisms.” A full glossary, an English and 
a Hebrew index, additional notes by the author, 
and a srries of footnotes and addenda by the 
translator, show how anxious both have been 
to render thrir work as complete as possible. 


THE ACADEMY. 


The Rev. OwenC. Whitehouse has done areal 
service to science by thus making one of the 
most important and reliable Assyriologioal 
Manuals available to English readers. And 
we may add that Assyrian scholars and Bible 
students are alike indebted once more to the 
AUmeiater of German Assyriology for having 
carefully revised and brought up to date what 
could be improved in the original work. It is 
scarcely superfluous to mention that this has 
throughout been done aine ira et atudio - a pro¬ 
ceeding so seldom met with in recent cuneiform 
literature. 

There are but very few statements in 
the work with which we are not able to 
agree, and almost all of those are interesting 
omy to the little band of Assyriologists. But 
it seems a pity that fancies like that of “ the 
Messianic idea” in the Assyrian inscriptions 
should have crept into so monumental a work 
(vol. iL, p. 313). The outlines of “ Assyriologioal 
Literature,” by Prof. Schrader (iJidm.p. 327 ff.), 
are not the less welcome because of Dr. Delitzsoh’s 
lilteratura in his Assyrian grammar. 

We hope that the work will have a wide circle 
of readers, and extend the limits of interest and 
sympathy for cuneiform researches so closely 
connected with Hebrew and other Semitic 
tongpies. 0. B. 


ANTHROPOLOaiGAL JOTTINGS. 

At the next meeting of the Folklore Society 
—to be held at 22 Albemarle Street, on Tues¬ 
day next, April 16, at 8 p.m.—the director, 
Mr. G. L. Gomme, will read a paper on “ The 
Survival of Totemism in Britain.” 

We have received the prospectus of a new 
work based upon the travels of Messrs. Stubel 
and Reiss in ^uth America during the years 
1868-1877, supplementary to that on the 
Peruvian necropolis of Ancon, entitled KuUur 
und Induatrie Sudamerikaniacher Volker. It will 
consist of two large folio volumes, of which the 
text has been written by Dr. Max Uhle, illus¬ 
trated with fifty-five chromolithograph and 
photot 3 rpe plates. The publishers are Messrs. 
Asher & Oo., of Berlin and London. 

We may briefly mention here that the New 
Atlaa just published by Messrs. Longmans 
devotes special attention to ethnology. Not 
only are there maps of the world lowing 
races and religions, and of Europe showing 
languages, but there are also two plates con¬ 
taining no less than thirty-six types of mankind, 
classified under stocks, which have been 
specially prepared for the work under the 
supervision of Prof. A. H. Keane. Many will 
be surprised to learn, by ocular demonstration, 
of the wide spread of the negro stock outside 
Africa, and also that the Berters and Somalis 
both belong to the Oaucasic stock. 

We quote from the annual address of the 
president of the Bengal Asiatic Society— 
Lieut.-OoL J. Waterhouse—the following: 
“The ethnographic survey of Bengal, which 
was started under Mr. H. H. Bisley’s supervision 
in 1885, has now been completed, and the exten¬ 
sive materials collected are being prepared for 
publication. The first two volumes of the work, 
containing the measurements (taken on the French 
anthropometric system) of nearly 6000 subjects, 
representing about eighty castes and tribes of 
Bengal and Northern India, are expected to 
appear shortly; while two other volumes, forming 
an ethnographic glossary of the castes, tribes, 
sects, occupations, and other subordinate groups 
of the people of these Provinces, will, it is hoped, 
be published within the year. Mr. Bisley has 
been invited by the committee of the Paris Exhi¬ 
bition to take part In the anthropological section, 
and a series of life-size models of representative 
types of the races of Bengal are now being pre¬ 
pared at the School of Art for exhibition at Paris. 
This experiment is of special interest, as being an 
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attempt to combine artistic effect with the acourate 
delineation of feature required for sdentlflo pur¬ 
poses. A number of measurements of each subject 
are taken on the French system, and the modd is 
worked up in sMct accordance with these dimen¬ 
sions, a lut of which will be attached to the final 
castings.” 

In the same address mention is also made of 
the c^el-shaped arrow-heads —similar to those 
found, still hafted and feathered, in ancient 
Egyptian tombs, and sporadically in several 
parts of Europe, including the British Isles— 
which have b^ discovers on neolithic sites 
near Ranchi, in Ohutia Nagpur. 

Sib Lefel Griffie, late Agent to the 
Governor-General in Oeutral India, contributes 
to the current number of the Aaiatic Quarterly 
Review (Fisher Unwin) an article on “The 
BhUs and their Ciouni^.” Our interest was 
aroused by one of the openiog sentences, that 
the writer has “amassM a considerable store 
of information of social and philological 
interest, both in comparative vocabularira and 
in details of tribal custom ”; but unfortunately 
he goes on to say that he reserves these for 
anotiier occasion. Now, the authorities agree 
in stating that the Bhils possess no language 
of their own, but use broken dialects of 
Mahratti, Gmerati, or GUndi, as the case may 
be. If Sir Lepel, then, can prove otherwise, 
he wilt largely hMp to solve one of the most | 
puzzling promems in Indian ethnology. i 

We have received, as a supplement to the I 
first volume of the Intemationalea Arehiv fur 
Ethnographie (London: Trubner), a mono¬ 
graph on the Indians of Guatemala, by Dr. 
Otto Stoll, of Zurich. It consists of more 
than 100 large quarto pages, with two chromo¬ 
lithograph plates. Tbe account of their j 
superstitions and their astronomiciti calendars I 
is particularly interesting. | 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The council of the Royal Geographical Society 
have resolved to recommend as president 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, in succession to 
General R. Strachey, who has held the post for 
the last two years. The medallists of the 
society for this year will be Mr. A. D. Oarey, 
of the Indian Civil Service, who will receive 
the Founders’ Medal for his remarkable journey 
through Central Asia; and Dr. G. Badde, 
Director of the Natural History Museum, 
Tiflis, who will receive the Patrons’ Medal for 
a life devoted to the promotion of scientific 
geography, as traveller, observer, and author. 
The MurcUson Grant is awarded to Mr. F. S, 
Amot, to take out in presents to Ohitambo, of 
Hals, where Livingstone died; the Back 
Premium to Mr. F. C. Selous, the South African 
hunter; the Cuthbert Peek Grant to Mr. Amot 
for his seven years’ work in Central Africa; 
and the GUI Memorial to Mr. J. Ogle, of the 
Indian Survey. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschkin & Co. have in 
the press a traiulation of Prof. Victor Henry’s 
Grammaire compare du Latin et du Grec, by Mr. 
B. T. Elliott. 

We sincerely congratulate Dr. Bohtlingk on 
the completion of his shorter Sanskrit 
dictionary. This venerable scholar, who 
celebrated his Doctor-jubiliium in 1887, began 
his career fifty years ago with the publication 
of the first European edition of Panini, and 
crowned his labours in this field with a new 
edition and a translation of the great 
grammarian two years ago. Afterwards he 
devoted a quarter of a century, in collaboration 
with Prof. Roth, to the great Petersburg 
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diottonaiy, to which the advancement of 
Suakrit Bcholanhip is more deeply indebted 
than to any other work. The smaller 
dictionary, which contains considerable 
additions and embodies the contributions of a 
number of leading Sanskritists, he undertook 
single-handed twelve years ago. He has, 
contrary to his own expectations, lived to see 
Ibis work also completed. Barely have the 
labours of any scholar been so well rounded off 
or deserved more admiration for their lifelong 
devotion. Dr. Bohtlingk has also, we ne^ 
hardly say, made many other valuable 
contributions to Sanskrit scholarship besides 
those mentioned above. 

Mb. J. Ubban JoBKiK, of Frag, has just 
published (Heilbronn : Hennij^) a complete 
Index to Dies’s Etymological Dictionary of the 
Bomance Lan^^cAges and Scherer’s Supplement 
to the fifth emtion of it. 


MEETimS OF aOOIETIES. 
BaowMnio Socibtt.—(J^WA iy, Kweh i9.) 

Da. FoamvAU,, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Joseph King read a paper on *' Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwangan, Saviour of Society.” The writer 
pointed oat that, while Browning evidently in¬ 
tended Napoleon III., the Emiieror of the French, 
in the hero of his poem, still he was only to be 
identified to a certain extent, and we must not 
expect to find the historical Nspolera in all re¬ 
spects as his age understood him in this sketch. 
The poem belongs neither to the class of historical 
portrait, nor to that of poetical imagination. It 
IS a poem of casnistry, laying bare certain mental 

S rocessea regarding right and wrong. The early 
fe of Lonis NapolMn showed him to be a man of 
great patience, but lacking in moral principle, in 
idedity, in insight into character. The sitaation 
with which the poem opens indicates two of these 
points of character. He sits in a room in Leicester 
Square with a Lais of the town, to whom he reveals 
the law by which he lived. He has tried to carry 
on Just what he has found, without attempting to 
create a new order. He daims to be the saviour 
of what be found. Although he lives for himself, 
he racognisee the subjection of all lives to God’s 
ruling, which is different for different lives. His 
notion of God is practical but mean, and his idea 
of right is necessarily mean also. Change is not 
bis affair. Only inspired men can strike change 
into sodefy, and his boast is that he kept the bdanoe 
between change and conservatism for twenty years. 
He was not Hercules, but rather Atlas panently 
sustaining the world. \Vhen he came to power, 
aU men wanted was bread, ” just to Ure,” and to 
this he helped them. His tone of jaunty tyuieiam 
about lofty ideals differs from that of the true 
Louis Napoleon, who was given to vapouring, to 
grandiose promises and pretensions. He changes 
his plan of defence, giving an imaginary history 
of mmaelf, still further removed from the actuu 
facts, in which be presents his actions and their 
motives in a whitewashed condition, contrasting 
very boldly with their reality. The whole poem 
confuses our notion of the real Napoleon witb the 
fiotttioas traits of the imaginary. Perhaps we 
may urge that Browning’s psychological power has 
so outrun his artistic instinct that the poem is not 
valuable to us as a work of art, but it is certainly 
valuable in helping ns to understand a fellow- 
crei^re better. If it teaches ns, as political 
pa r t is ans, that our opponent may have some reason, 
some argwent for his actions, it will have served 
the purpose of increasing the sum of human love, i 
of lessmiing the sum of human bitterness.—Dr. 
Fumivall, in proposing the thanks of the society 
to Mr. King, said: This is the kind of paper we 
want greatly, going through the arguments of 
an involved poem and so helping all its future 
readers. The first view of the poem is alswming. 
A casuistio study of character, it has relation to 
" Mr. Sludge ” and to *' Bishop Blougram.” 
We can understand how the Brownings, living in 
Italy, knowing the misery, the hopes, the dis¬ 
appointment of the Italians, and sympathising 
with them, felt admiration for Napoleon when 
they found that he had really freed Italy. Brown¬ 


ing felt that something might be said for him, and 
chose certain aspects in which to put forward his 
character. Perhaps he has not succeeded in say¬ 
ing anything lasting. The moral valne of the 
whitewashing is dubious. Every whitewosher of 
a blackguard is not a benefactor to humsmity. 
Still, in Louis Nspoleon there was good as well ns 
evil; and Browning has led us to see what spark 
of the divine there was in him. The poem brags 
out his care for the poor, his preservation of peace, 
except at the last; his care for Italy, in which 
there was surely something ideal.—After a short 
discussion on the valne of Browning’s earlier 
studies of character as compared with the later, 
the meeting came to an end. 

AaiSTOTBLiAW SociBTT.— (Monday, April S.) 

Shadwoeth H. Hodosok, Esu , president, in the 
chair.—Bev. Hastings Bashdall was elected a 
member.—Mr. F. 0.| Conybeare read a paper on 
‘‘Proolns and the Close of Greek Philosophy.” 
The paper began with a sketch of the intellectual 
conditions of the fifth century, stress being laid 
on the intolerance of the already dominant 
Christianity. The old Pagan cults were being ex¬ 
tinguished and ancient literature was becoming 
suspect. In this commencing era of scholasticism 
Proclns was the lost considerable thinker of 
antiquity whose speculations were free and uncon¬ 
strained. The results of his philosophy were then 
summarised, and attention was mwn to the 
barren abstract character of the principle of unity 
invoked by Proclus in explanation of the universe. 
Produs’s account of creation was based on the 
Platonic metaphor of the participanoa of the 
phenomenal particulars in the idea. But only 
that side of Platonic theory is developed in Proclus 
which Aristotle criticised adversely. Plato, in his 
zeal for the conceptual element in experience, 
sometimes wrote as it the ideas competed for 
reality with phenomena. This tendency of Plato 
to hypostatlse the ideas is just what influenced 
Proclas, who insists on the oneness of ideas, to the 
exclusion of their manitoldness and complexity. 
The lecture pointed out that the religious counter¬ 
part of this theory, which renounces God as an 
object of thought, is ecstasy. Unable to apprehend 
Gm intellectually, the new Platonists proposed 
to be united instantly and without effort of 
thought. The close of Greek philosophy was 
then sketched neatly in the words of Gibbon, and 
mention made of the influence gained by Greek 
heathen thought in the far East, as is shown in 
the ancient Araenian and Georgian translations 
which remain of Plato, Proclus, Hermeias, and 
others. 


FINE ART. 

THE ART MAGAZINES. 

The new number of the art quarterly known 
as The Hobby Horae is attractive and interest¬ 
ing. Mr. Home has not only a charming de- 
sira, but a pleasant continuation of his study 
of the great Scottish architect, James Gibbs, to 
whom London owes much. Mr. J. A. Symonds 
writes nicely of Pietro Longhi, who, like 
another Tenetian, Tiepolo, was more or less a 
genre painter, at a strange time, in a strange 
place. And Mr. Dobson translates "the 
ballade of Bitter Fruit”—otherwise “The 
Orchard of the King ”—from Theodore de 
Banville, which most of us know already 
through Mr. Besant’s or Mr. Walter Pollock’s 
translation in "The Ballad Monger,” their very 
acceptable version of “ (hringoire.” The 
Hobby Horae gets along well, we are glad to 
say; but in a world wherein so much of healthy 
art and of art that is not archaic exists to 
gladden us, we could have done without 
another Bossetti, even though that Bossetti 
be the " Fazio’s Mistress,” Mlonging to Mr. 
G. P. Boyce. 

We are glad to see that, in spite of the daily 
encroachment of “ process ” blocks, the Maga¬ 
zine of Art still keeps up the high quality of 
its wood engravings. Specially well iUustrated 
is Mr. Wedmore’s article on " Out Elder Art at 


the Grosvenor Gallery. Mr. A. Blosse’s "The 
Masters Gawler ” is very successful in suggest¬ 
ing the colour of the original, and M. Jonnard’s 
translations of Gainsborough and Bomney are 
masterly in modeling and tone. The "pro¬ 
cesses ” which reproduce some of the pori^ts 
in "The Bepplestone Portrait Gallery” are 
good of their kind; but their juxtaposition 
with woodcuts by M. BilinUcht is a trying 
ordeal, and one from which we hope they wiU 
not emerge unscathed in the opinion of the 
public. The worst thing in the Magazine is 
the photogravure, after Mr. Jaoomb-Hood’s 
"Triumph of Spring,” which is an inky 
travesty of the picture. The "Uterature” of 
the part is varied, but not very notable. Mr. 
Ford Madox Brown’s essay in word-painting, 
called " Self-painted Landscapes,” is, nowever, 
at least interesting; and so are Mr. Telbin’s 
reminiscensesof scene-painting, and Mr. W. W. 
Fenn’s paper on " Slmkespeare and the Art of 
Painting.’’ 

In the Portfolio, Mr. W. E. B. Bedfo^ under 
the title of " Queen Elizabeth in Oarioature,” 
gives some interesting notes on Sir Walter 
Scott’s friend, Charles Sharpe, whose strong 
and somewhat savage vein of caricature is 
illustrated by reproductions of several of his 
burlesque representations of the " maiden ” 
Queen. A pretty quiet picture of Collins, well 
etched by Mr. C. O. Murray, is the principal 
plate; but the most interesting of the pictures 
are those by Mr. Alfred Dawson to the conclud¬ 
ing part of Mr. John LI. W. Page’s plea^t 
account of Dartmoor. Mr. Dawson has seized 
the character of the country with its sharp- 
sloped " Tors ”; and the two little etchings 
(on one plate) are not only technically exem- 
lent, but charmieg in feeling. 

The most notable thing in the April numbmr 
of the Scottlah Art Review is the sympathetic 
notice of "William Stott of Oldham,” by Miss 
Alice Corkran, which is illustrated with a well- 
chosen selection from his work. We m^ also 
mention for commendation Mrs. Alfred Hunt’s 
article on " The Turner Drawings at Burling¬ 
ton House,” and the pleasantly written " Paris 
Art Causerie,” by Mr. Cecil Nicholson. Alto¬ 
gether, this magazine has succeeded in prmerv- 
in^ the specSd cachet which jnstifles its 
existence. 

The interest of L’Art (April 1) is more 
scientific and musical than pictorial. Those 
who wish to learn something of the oonstruc- 
tion of the Eiffel Tower should read the paper 
by M. Camille de Boddaz; and the " Notes et 
Oroqus sur la Musique,” by M. Paul Yiardot, 
are illustrated by some clever sketches by M. 
Mantelet-Goguet. 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOQT. 

Mb. C. Dbhby Fortnuu has been elected a 
trustee of the British Museum. 

Next week the third exhibition of the New 
English Art Club—which has oertitinly suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping up its reputation for getting 
itself talked almut—will be opened in tie 
Egyptian Hsdl, Piccadilly; and Messrr. 
Boussod, Valadon & Go. will have on view a 
collection of the works of M. Claude Monet, the 
impressionist, in the Goupil Gallery, New 
Bond-street. 

The Society of Medallists has awarded its 
first prize of £25 to Mr. H. Fehr for a model of 
a medal commemorating the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, having on the obverse a bust 
of Queen Elizabeth, and on the reverse St. 
George slaying a winged figure symbolical of 
the Armada, and surrounded by other figures 
representing Fame and Aeolus. The second 
prize of £10 was awarded to Mrs. Vereker 
Hamilton for a medal having on the obverse a 
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portiait of Cspt. J. BConteitb Hamilton, and on 
ue reveise a huntsman canning stags’ heads in 
iMsket. These medals, and a selection of others 
included in the comptition, will be exhibited 
bj kind permission of the directors at the New 
Gallerjr, Eegent-street, during the Summer 
Exhibition, 

Thb general meeting of the Hellenio Society, 
announced for April 16, has been postponed to 
Monday, April 29, when it will take place as 
usual at 22 Albemarle Street, at 6 p.m. Mr. 
A. S. Murray will read the following papers: 
(1) “Bemains of the Archaic Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesos”; (2) “ Archaic Etruscan 
Paintings from Caere.” 

The Kindergarten Drawing Book ; a series of 
blackboard drawing exercises for infant classes, 
compiled by Mr. T. Q. Eooper, has been so 
suocMsful that Messrs. Griffith, Parran, & Oo. 
will issue a second series at once, which will 
orasist entirely of patterns contained by curved 
ImoBs 

_ puBDra many years past the Museum of 
Sci^co and Art in Bdinbnrgh. has g^radnally 
been accumulating a reference library of works 
relating to the fine and the industrial arts. 
Hitherto these have been accessible only to 
the officials of the museum; but, in the 
extensive additions recently made to the 
building, by the erection of a new wing, 
space has now been provided for the orderly 
arrangement of the library, and for a reading- 
room in which the books may be consulted by 
the public. A catalogue—a volume of 260 
P*g**—been prepared under the super- 
mtendenoe of Sir K. Murdoch Smith, the 
director; and before many weeks are over it is 
expoted that the library will be open to the 
public, under regulations similar to those of 
the library of South Kensington Museum. It 
will doubtless be felt as a boon to literary 
workon in the north, for the Advocates Xabiaxy, 
which the Faculty have so freely placed at the 
disposal of all engaged in research, is but poorly 
furnished with foreign works of a technical 
nature. 


The first number of the new series o: 
Triibntr’a Record, now edited by Dr. Dost 
begins well—at least so far as oriental arohaeo- 
logy is concerned. Eirst comes a preliminart 
report by Dr. E. Forchhammer — who hai 
leoently he^ appointed aroha^logioal surveyoi 
m Burma—upon the ruins of Pagan, which art 
probably the richest in all the province in 
remains of the early Buddhist and pre-Buddhist 
periods. Some of the inscriptions go back tc 
^e twelfth century. An interesting aocouni 
u abo given of the presentation, by twc 
Bnrmpe gentlemen, of a large collection o< 
plm-leaf MbS., in Pali and Burmese, to the 
Bmumd Frp library at Eangoon. The great 
atteaobon, however, of the number is a Ions 
lettOT by m. J. M. Campbell, of the Bombay 
Civil Service, describing in detail the opening oi 
a Buddhist mound near the hill of Gimar, in 
^thiawar, to which attention was first drawn 
by the late Pandit BhagvanlaL At first, no¬ 
ting was found on excavating the mound but 
V frugmcnts of curved stonework, wliicli pro- 
baWy formed the support of a sacred umbrella, 
and some mutilated stone figures of a debased 
type. But the perseverance of the excava¬ 
tors was ultimately rewarded with the discovery 
of a stoneiffiest. Within this was a stone bowl; 
witbm the bowl, a copper box; within the box, 
a rfver casket; within the casket, a gold 
rehquary, containing precious stones, and also 
what may not impossibly be a relic of 
Gautama Buddha himself. Not a single coin 
or msonption was found to furnish a date; and 
it IS e^itent that the original dagoba or relic- 
tomb had been destroyed and restored long ago. 

amusmg incident attended the excavaton. 
The appearance of a cobra led to the spreading 
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of a rumour that fifty boys were wanted for 
sacrifice, in order that the snake deity migiif. 
reveal the hidden treasure, whidi was required 
by the state for the extension of railways; and 
for several days the schools in the neighbour¬ 
ing town of Junagadh were almoet deserted. 

THE STAGE. 

“ THE WEAEEE SEX.” 

If I am called “ indulgent,” as I was in a con¬ 
temporary, when I had declared of a play that 
it was “ without beauty, without poetry, with- 
out comedy,” what shall bo said of me when 
I set forth to make an undisguised eulogium 
of “ The Weaker Sex,” in its writing and in 
its performance ? Yet I cannot shrink from 
confessing that in Mr. Pinero’s conception I 
find ingenuity, rad in his literary treatment 
boldness and skill. And it is much upon my 
conscience to express, as unmistakeably as may 
be, what I shoidd suppose to be the general 
sense of the high excellenco of Mrs. Kendal’s 
art. Let us, however, begin by fault-finding 
—^have a turn at severity. And there is, 
indeed, one point in “The Weaker Sex” at 
which Mr. !l^ero may fitly be reproved. In 
the midst of a frank and manly study of some 
of the most serious complications of life—those 
complications in which the dearest interests 
of the estimable are all of them found to be 
clashing—we are transported to an atmosphere 
of comedy. Well and good—that is a relief 
in its way; and it is time the lash of satire 
was brought to bear upon the backs of women 
who, because they are not entirely stupid, 
think they have a claim to be unsexed. No¬ 
body begrudges Mr. Pinero’s vigorous hits at 
a world of “ gentlemanly ladies and zoological 
gentlemen ”—an arid social world indeed, of 
the faddist, of the agitator, of those who are 
wanting in the most indispensable of all the 
virtues, charm—a d^ and thirsty land where 
no water is. That is as it should be, and as 
long as the tone of comedy is maintained— 
and the severer the better—Mr. Pinero is to 
be thanked. But then the comedy becomes 
fearoe. Mr. Bargus, M.P.—a gentleman a 
little given to gallantries on the sly, yet 
seriously enamoured, it would seem, of the 
agitator’s daughter, Rhoda—proposes to the 
I agitator for that young woman, and is held to 
have proposed for the agitator herself. A 
heart beats indeed within this manly and 
political breast; and when it is made plain to 
&e xiltra Radical or Socialistic widow that it 
is Rhoda who has inspired the passion of Mr. 
Bargus, the widow behaves handsomely; 
remembers that she is a mother as well as a 
politician—that a certain dignity and reticence 
may be claimed, in private life, even from a 
platform speaker. The tone of comedy is 
resumed: tiiere is resumed the real observa¬ 
tion of human nature. But, in the interval, 
what a collapse! This misunderstanding 
should never have occurred, the quite farcical 
difficulty should never have been got into. 
There is Mr. Pinero’s weak point—his conces¬ 
sion to the audience that can be stirred only 
by exaggerated effects. In other respects, 
his com^y—as we have begun with it we will 
go on with it—is as good as his pathos. The 
creation of the aged Lord Gillingham, though 
slight, is quite admirable. He has married— 
sometime ago, no doubt—a woman half a 
century yoimger than himself. Ho is sleepy 
of an evening; does not know one person in 
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twenty of those whom Lady Gillingham 
invites; hospitably trusts that people are 
“not going” when they have only this 
moment come; rad has, at the most advanced 
age rad in the most pronounced decrepitude, 
the immense cheeriness and the immense 
tolerance of the upper classes. A true social 
sketch. And it is carried out by the actor, 

Mx. Denison, with admirable s kill . Mr. 
Rightou is entertaining in the habitual fashion, 
jerky and genial as the Member for whom 
every political question “ lies in a nutshell.” 

Miss Coleman is excellent as the agitator. 

Mr. Aynesworth, as the Honourable George 
Liptrott—a delightful youth at bottom—^is 
exquisitely rude, without knowing it, to the 
funny man who sings at “At Homes ” every¬ 
where. Thanks both to writer rad to actors, 
we are here indeed in a world far from that of 
“the Adelphi guest.” 

With the serious interest four people are 
concerned. One of them is Sylvia, a delight- 
M played as only Miss Annie 

Hughes can play an in^dnua (MissMiUett’a is 
as good in ite own fashion, but it is not the 
same thing; it is not so absolutely young; it 
is not so absolutely without social experience). 
Another is Lady Vivash, the tngdnua'a mother. 

A third is a gentleman who, having in his 
youth loved the mother, in his middle age 
loves the daughter. He is loved at the same 
time by both. The fourth is one Dudley 
Silchester, an old rad faithful “ watch dog,” 
who is very genuinely, but perhaps not very ' 
passionately, attached to Lady Vivash. And I 

the serious interest of the play is the clashing j 

of the loves of the two women—of the woman ! 
rad the girl, rather. In the lover of the girl 
—I'ee.” they call him, the “ poet of the 
prairies ”—Lady Vivash recognises her old 
friend who had bamshed himself eighteen 
years before to take up a different life. He 
has become a naturalised AmaTic^' ^Ti Very 
dexterously does Mr. Pinero lead Lady Vivash, 
stop by step, to thfa discovery. When it is 
made it is to be hidden from her daughter. 

But the ^ agitator’s daughter, Rhoda—upon 
whose private nature something of the bitter¬ 
ness of political discussion seems to have 
descended—knows of it, and tells Sylvia. 

Lady Vivash had, after many heart-searchings, 
proposed to absent herself, not only from 
“ felicity,” but from her child. “ Ira Lee ” 
was to make Sylvia happy. But “ Ira Lee,” 
burdened with his memory of the past rad his 
teowledge of the present, found this to be 
impossible. Let the two be absolutely recon¬ 
ciled, rad let him go away. And, smiling at 
last upon what, if it is not rapture, is at aU 
events peace, a perfect concord—mother and 
daughter crying in each other’s arms—“ Ira 
Lee ” goes away, and publishes, let us trust, 
in Boston or New York, many more editions 
of his poems, 

Mr. Vernon acts with discretion, with a 
measure of restrained sympathy, the very 
^mirable “ watch dog.” You feel that Lady 
Viv^, to the end of things, will have a friend 
^ Annie Hughes’s 'well-bred 

youthfulness rad engaging sincerity I have 
already paid ^ tribute. She is sympathetic, 
and she is inventive, and she is without 
exaggerations. Ifc. Kendal intends, perhaps, 
to indicate that, without quite knowing it, ‘ ‘ Ira 
^e ” is not profoundly in love with Sylvia. 

He likes her, and he is quickly captured—tiie 
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loss of her will not embitter, nor will it 
permanentlj sadden him. Mr. Eendal uses 
hie opportumties well. But in “ The Weaker 
Sex ” the greater opportunities are for Mrs. 
Kendal; and, were it not that her part is, of 
neeesaity, hut scantily provided with occa¬ 
sions of comedy—with occasions for the display 
of all her hmnourous observation, all her 
humourous instinct—should say ^at it is 
almost the finest in which she has been seen. 
As usual, the mere words—^though she never 
for a moment departs from the sense of them 
—the mere wor^ are a skeleton which Mrs. 
Kendal clothes. All the play of a facial ex¬ 
pression wonderfully varied, all the play of 
voice, and all the play of gesture, are, in 
Mrs. Kendal’s case, si the service of an ob^- 
vation, of w analysis of human feeling, such 
as is within the range of only a very great 
artist. In other words, Mrs. Kendal has the 
temperament of a great artist, and a great 
artist’s methods. Conventional means are 
almost entirely forsaken. Mere lessons have 
been properly learnt, and then have been 
wisely forgotten. Only in such performances 
as hers—and the best of hers—is the possible 
greatness of the art of acting made manifest. 
It displays things, now and then, like imagi¬ 
native literature, like imaginative painting— 
it does not copy, it reveals. To do what Sirs. 
Kendal does in “The Weaker Sex ’’—crowding 
her performance with art—^requires, let it be 
said plainly, not talent at all, but genius, and 
twenty years of work. 

rnxDBBicK Weduobe. 


STAGE NOTES. 


Thx last perfbrmanoes of “ Now-a-Days ” and 
of “Good Old Times” are announced at the 
Fraoess’s; and next week Mr. Wilson Barrett 
will appear in “The Silver King”—an old 
Prinoess’s success, which will well bear revival. 
Later in the season “ Claudisn ” will be pre¬ 
sented, in which Mr. Barrett will take his we- 
well of a London audience for the present. 

Apbii, 27 is apppinted for the first perform¬ 
ance of Mr. Henry A. Jones’s new play at the 
Haymarket. It was to have Men called 
“ Ifatthew Bnddodk,” after its principal 
oharaoter; but it is now to be called “ Wealth.” 
It is generally known that Mr. and Mrs. 
Tree. Mr. Brookfield, Miss Bose Horreys, and 
others will appear in it. 

Ths report that Mr. Henry Irving, fired by 
the successes of Mr. Wyndham in Germany, 
was himself going to Germany with Mr. Wills’s 
version of “ Faust,” is, we are happy to hear, 
without any foundation. The nobon of Mr. 
Wills’s version for an audience that knows the 
original as a village child knows the Ten Com¬ 
mandments would be sufficiently grotesque. 

Mb. Toole— all the better for the Italian 
journey which he has been tsAing with Mr. 
Billington—will, we are glad to say, re-open in 
London on Easter Monday. 

This week the season of French plays at the 
Boyalty comes to an end. French plays are to 
be given, we understand, at the (wety later 
on, and probably with more success—^in a better 
theatre, in a better situation. But this can 
only be when the Guety has discontinued its 
performances of the phenomenally successful 
“ Faust up to Date.” 

Mb. J. Stahlet Little, who, as a dramatist, 
is known as the joint author with Mr. G. 
BLaddon Chambers of “ Devil Oaresfoot,” is 
about to try at a matin^t a stage vei^on of bis 
recent novel Doubt. Miss Ahna Murray vdll 
play the part of Mary Crosley. i 


MU8IO. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 


A PiANOFOBTE CoECEBTO in G minor and 
major by Mr. S. P. Waddington, student at 
the Boytd College of Music, was performed at 
the college concert on Thursday, .A.pril 4. The 
work is modem in feeling, with plenty of 
energy and ambition about it; and, as a first 
step, it is one of considerable promise. The 
first movement is the best. The Andante 
leaves a somewhat vag^e impression on the 
listener, while in the S&ale there is overplus 
of effort. The solo part, by no means easy, 
was played with grout technical ability by Miu 
P. FletiBher. Mr. Waddington was called 
forward at the dose, and heartily applauded by 
professors, students, and friends. 

On the same day, Mr. Harvey Lbhr g^ve his 
eighth annual concert at Prince’s Hall. We 
were in time to hear him play Dvorak’s 
“ Silhouettes ” ^Op. 8)—a highly characteristic 
set of pieces for the pianoforte; and be deserves 
praise for his neat execution and refined style. 
Mr. Lohr afterwards took part in a pianoforte 
Quartet in E minor of his own composition. 
I^e writing throughout is excellent; the 
thematic material is attractive, and the work¬ 
manship thoroughly sound. The Menuetto 
with Trio is particularly graceful and efifootive. 

On Monday afternoon, Mr. 8tavenhag;en 
gave his second pianoforte recital—^this time at 
St. James’s Hall. Beethoven’s Sonatas in E 
minor (Op. 90) and in 0 sharp minor (Op. 27, 
No. 2) gave one a good opportunity of judging 
him in dassioal music. The former was 
rendered with good taste and expression. 
The only fault that could be found with it was 
of a negative kind: sound predominated over 
soul. Mr. Stavenhag;en seems to have studied 
rather than felt the musio. The same may be 
said of the opening of the C sharp minor. Jit 
was played, however, with much refinement, 
and the gi^ations of tone were admirable. 
The reuMTOg of the Allegretto showed 
character. Why dffi Mr. Stavenhagen spoil 
such a g;ood beginning by interpreting the 
Finale in a wild manner? The coda espe¬ 
cially was hard and oonfused. Worst of all 
was the attempt to improve the passage just 
before the doable bars. Will not this yoang 
and g;ifted pianist learn before it is too late 
to respect the g;reat masters P In the “ Chopin 
Marohe FonSbre,” he likewise took liberties 
wiUi the text. Pianists of renown have before 
now sinned in like manner, but they have 
never, so far as we are aware, ever attempted 
to justify their conduct. Mr. Stavenhagen’s 

E rogramme included p^ieces by Chopin and 
iszt, in the latter of which he was able to show 
off his marvellous technique. 

On Monday evening the Beethoven’s 
Quartet in B flit (Op. 131) was g;iven for 
the first time since 1880. It is indeed 
strange that of the five great Quartets com¬ 
posed by Beethoven in his ripest period, two 
(tile one just mentioned and the one in A 
minor. Op. 132) have not been heard at these 
concerts for nine years. There was atime when 
these works, like the Choral Symphony, were 
considered incomprehensible. They are—in 
certain movements, at least—more difficult to 
follow than the earlier Quartets. All the more 
reason, then, for producing them oftener. The 
analysis of the one in B flat in the programme- 
book calls for a remtrk. Of the Andante only 
the opening theme is given. For the Finale 
' space will only allow of a single quotation.” 
But could not space easily have been found by 
shortening considerably the analysis of so 
familiar a work as the “ Sonata Appassionato.” 
Everything should be done to help attentive 
listeners to understand and enjoy these master¬ 
pieces. -And, perhaps, the analyst will one day 
explain the opus numbers which he affixes to 


the last Quartets instead of the usual ones. 
The performance of the Quartet by Messrs. 
Joachim, Bias Straus, and Piatti was mag^nifi- 
cen& Mdme. Fiickeijiaas played the “ Sonata 
Appasionata,” and deserves praise for selecting 
a big work, for of late we have had only fugitive 
pieces of the romantic, and even virtuosio, 
schools. Every now and then an untidy 
passage was heara, but for the most part the 
performance was correct. Mdme. Friokenhans 
interpreted this work with more grace than 
grandeur. She even seemed to be trying to tone 
down the asperities of the master. Herr 
Joachim played Bach’s Chaconne and two 
movements from a Suite in masterly style. 
Mdlle. Janson was the vocalist. 

Handel’s “ Saul ” was performed at the 
Novello Concert on Tuesday evening. The 
effective additional accompaniments, written 
by Mr. E Front for the Birmingham 
Festival last Autumn, were used; but Dr. 
Biohter did not then follow exactly the new 
edition published by Messrs. Novello for con¬ 
cert use. Some numbers were omitted, and 
others, from the original score, introduced. On 
Tuesday, however, the new version was strictly 
followed. Haviog spoken about the Oratorio in 
our Birmingham notice, we need now only 
say a few words about Tuesday’s performance. 
The choir, on the whole, sang well. They 
were perhaps heard at their best in the 
magnificent chorus which condudes the first 
part. The soprano music was song by Miss A. 
Williams with much power. From a dramatic 
point of view it was a pity that she should 
have had to sing an air as Merab, and then 
immediately afterwards one as Mioh^ Mdme. 
Patey did full jtutioe to the contralto musio. 
Messrs. H. Pieroy and Mr. Watidn Mills, the 
former as substitute for Mr. Lloyd, sang 
remarkably well. Dr. Mabkensie conducted. 

Mr. Frederic Lamond gave the first of two 
pianoforte redtals at St. James's Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon. Three years ago he 
first attracted attention in London by his 

f eneral talent and great technical powers. 

ince then he has made enormous promss as 
a musician. He gave an exceedingly good 
rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata in A fiat 
(Op. 110). The fugue was especially well ten¬ 
ded ; every point was brought out with great 
clearness. In the Tansig transcription of a 
Bach Prelude and Fugue he displayed fine 
tone and dexterous fingers. Schub^’s “ Wan¬ 
derer ” Fantasie was interpreted in an unequal 
manner. Some passages were played irith 
fine feeling, but others were dull. The render¬ 
ing of Chopin’s Nocturne in F sharp (Op. Id, 
No. 2) showed good taste and tenement. 
Mr. Lamond gave a number of short solos, 
including two short pieces of his own. The 
“Soirde de Vienne” (No. 6) of Liszt differed con¬ 
siderably from the printed version. We pre¬ 
sume that the alterations and additions were 
made by the composer; if so, some notice to 
that effect might have been made on the 
programme. J. S. Shedlock. 


OBITUARY. 


BIB F. GOES OtrSELEV. 

It is little more than a year since the 
University of Cambridge mourned the loss of 
her mutical professor ; and now, in an equally 
sadden manner, death has overtaken the Bev. 
Sir Frederick Arthur Gore Ouseley, who has 
occupied the chair of music at Oxford sinoe 
1855, when he succeeded Sir Henry B Bishop. 

Sir Frederick, bom in 1825, early dis¬ 
played musical talent—at the age of ei^t 
he is said to have composed an opera- He 
g^raduated from Christ Church B.A. in 1846 and 
M.A. in 1849. He took the degree of Mus. 
Bac. in 1850, and in 1854 that of Mas. Doc. 
for which he wrote the oratorio “StPolyoarp.” 
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(T^ Boholarly vork wm revived at Hereford 
omy last year, when the late profeasor preached 
the “ Charity ” aermoo.) In 1856 ho became 
vrcar of St. Iffiohael’a, Tenbnry, and warden of 
the oolloM there, where boys are educated in 
music and general knowledge. 

As oom^ser, Sir Frederick is principally 
known by his sacred works. More than seventy 
mtbems from his pen have been published. 
He has written a number of preludes and fugues 
for the organ. It may hero bo mentioned that 
M was an extent organist, and also pianist 
His two treatises*—the one on ** Harmony,** the 
other on “Counterpoint and Fuirae**—are 
universally knovro. « wre 

Oxford, Sir Frederick re-established the 
office of university ohoragus, which had fallen 
into disuse. It was first given to Dr. Corfe, 
whoso suroessor was Dr. C. H. Parry. 

No notice^ of the late professor would be 
romplete without mention being made of his 
library, containing over 2000 volumes, among 
which are many rare scores of old French 
opeiM, likewise a largo collection of MS. sacred 
mnsio of the Italian school, copied from the 
Jibrary of the late Abbate Santini, of Rome, 
^ere m also an extremely valuable MS. of 
Handel s “ Messiah,** partly in the composer*s 
handwriting and partly in that of J. C. Smith. 
It was from this copy that Handel conducted 
roe work whtn it was produced at Dublin, and 
it contains various readings and curious 
muginal notes in the composer’s handwriting. 
There are, besides, autographs of Orlando di 
1^0, Mozart, Paganini, Mendelssohn, and 
others. A paper on the collection was read 
^fore the Musical Association, of which Sir 
Frederick was then president, in 1879. 

It <mly remains for ns to state that the 
lemed professor was universally respected in 
pnvate life, and that his courteous manner won 
him many friends. 
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LITERATURE. 

Alberunfs India. Translated into Englisli by 

Dr. Edward C. Sachau. In 2 vols. 

(Trubner.) 

In 1887 Dr. Sachau published the Arabic 
text of Abu-Raihan Muhammad Ibn Ahmad 
Alberuni. After some pause this work found 
an adequate notice in Dr. Sprenger's elabor¬ 
ate review in the Allgemeinen Zeitung of 
October 28, 1888. It is not my intention, 
and I have not the necessary qualidcations, to 
re-enter on the ground which Dr Sprenger 
has so well occupied. But Dr. Sachau has 
now published an English translation of the 
Arabic text, and it may be useful to Eoglish 
fellow-workers in the field of Indian history 
to indicate the character of the new materials 
thus placed at their disposal. 

A competent critic has expressed disap¬ 
pointment with the comparatively small 
results to be obtained from Alberuni for 
the construction of positive history—^by 
that term is meant the frame-work of dates 
and events in which history has to be set. I 
think that a more careful scrutiny of the two 
volumes before us will modify, even if it does 
not remove, this sense of dissatisfaction. It 
is quite true that, until we get a clear chrono¬ 
logical view of Indian events from the eighth 
to the eleventh century, our knowledge of 
Indian history will always exhibit a grievous 
blank. For it is in that blank of three hun¬ 
dred years that the vast revolution in the life 
and tiiought and religion of the people, repre¬ 
sented by modem Hinduism, mainly took place 
The Chinese Pilgrim of the first half of the 
seventh century, Hiouen Thsang, exhibits to 
us an India in which Buddhism and Brah¬ 
manism were in active conflict. Alberuni, at 
the beginning of the eleventh century, dis¬ 
closes an India in which Buddhism had 
been vanquished, and in which the laws, I 
customs, domestic institutions, and religious 
beliefs had shaped themselves almost into their 
modem Hindu forms, with many of the exist¬ 
ing texts and Puranas as their scriptural 
basis. I do not imderrate the subsequent 
modifications worked out by the later Puranas 
and the long line of Hindu Reformers; but 
the fact remains that the Chinese Pilgrim of 
the first half of the seventh century portrays 
the ancient Buddhist and Brahmanical India, 
while Alberuni shows us a Hindu India, not 
very dissimilar in law, custom, and belief, 
from the India of the present day. 

It is perfectly true that Alberuni does 
little to enable us to fill in this blank of three 
hundred years. For that we must look for¬ 
ward to other materials, including the still 
unedited Chinese Pilgrim I-tsicg {^eirea 635- 
713). This traveller did not arrive in India 
till 673. He was still absent from China in 


690, for the most part of the time in the 
Southern Sea Countries. He has left an 
elaborate account of what he saw on his 
journeys; and the commencement of a trans¬ 
lation or prieis of this valuable record was 
made some time ago, under the impulse of 
Prof. Max Muller, by his Japanese pupils. 
When completed, it will lift the veil from an 
additional half-century of a dark period in 
Indian history. The early Arab geographers, 
from the merchant Sulaiman in a.n. 851 to 
Ibn Haukal who completed his work in 976, 
have already been made to tell their scanty 
stories by Sir Henry Elliot and Prof. Dowson. 
Alberuni, who immediately succeeds them 
(bom 973, died a.d. 1048), deals with Indian 
history in an entirely different spirit. 

Alberuni was a man of letters and science 
in the years which mark the first important 
invasions of N. India by Islam. He felt that 
the old deductive methods of dealing with 
the world’s phenomena were pretty well ex¬ 
hausted, and that for long they had ceased to 
be fruitful of new results. He may, indeed, 
claim to be the first Muhammadan who 
applied the inductive method to Indian history. 
He collects from all available Indian sources 
the evidence from which to draw his conclu¬ 
sions. Hindus of learning and the Indian 
Texts are fully, if by no means exhaustively, 
cited as his materials. He thus reproduces a 
picture of Indian civilisation as painted by 
the Hindus themselves. Most of his chapters 
exhibit a regular system of construction. 
They first give a summary of their subject- 
matter, as Alberuni understands it; they 
then set forth the Hindu evidence, as gathered 
from the Indian Texts, or from Pandits, or 
from Alberuni’s own personal observation 
during his Indian travels; they frequently 
conclude with analogies drawn from the 
philosophy of ancient Greece, with a view to 
supporting or illustrating the conclusions 
arrived at, or to render them more intelli¬ 
gible to the Muhammadan reader. In several 
of the metaphysical chapters, as in that on 
“ The State of the Souls and their Migra¬ 
tions,” this method is pursued with remarkable 
success. 

We have, then, in Alberuni’s treatise a clear 
and definite attempt to record Indian custom, 
law, philosophy, science, and belief, as they 
actually existed at the commencement of 
what may be called the mediaeval or Hindu 
period of Indian history. The striking use 
which the late Mr. Fergusson made of 
Alberuni to work back to the era of Vikram- 
aditya from the battle of Korur may have 
raised expectations of chronological results 
from the complete translation of the Arabic text, 
which the present volumes now fail to satisfy. 
The geographical extracts based on Alberuni, 
and transcribed by Sir Henry Elliot from 
Rasbidu-d Din, may on their side have led 
to hopes of physiographical results, which 
must also be disappointed. But, if we come 
to these volumes without preconceived ideas 
as to what we are to find in them, they prove 
themselves to be a treasure-house of unique 
value. For they present to us the orpines of 
our existing Hindu India, collected by a 
truthful and competent witness, shortly after 
the revolution which mainly prondeed Hindu 
India had accomplished itself. 

The character of the historian stands forth 
in striking contrast to that of his sovereign. 


To the Saltan Mahmud, the Hindus were 
infidels to be destroyed; to Alberuni, they 
were philosophers to be studied. His account 
of them is conceived in a candid spirit; and, 
although he has occasionally to introduce 
orthodox reflections to indicate that he himself 
is a tolerably good Muhammadan, he evidently 
thinks that, alike in doctrine and in practice, 
there is much to be learned from the Hindus. 
This was an extraordinary attitude of mind 
for a Muhammadan in the most bigoted 
court of one of the most bigoted periods of 
Islam. Daring the very years when he was 
writing this book, his royal master swooped 
seventeen times down on Northern India 
with fire and sword. Alberuni succeeds to 
a quite marvellous extent in the project 
which he set before him of supplying a 
“ sufficient ” body of fsets “ for anyone who 
wants to converse with the Hinflus and to 
discuss with them questions of religion, 
science, or literature, on the very basis of 
their own civilisation.” The result, to quote 
one of the many admirable pieces of English 
with which the learned German translator 
adorns his work, “is like a magic island of 
quiet, impartial research in the midst of a 
world of clashing swords, burning towns, and 
plundered temples.” 

As regards the contemporary India of 
Alberuni—that is to say Northern India 
before the first real commencement of 
Muhammadan conquest—the book is full of 
interesting side-lights. The Pala dynasty, 
once the over-lords of the Punjab and 
Eabulistan, had completely disappeared in 
the latter region and had just made their 
final struggle in the former. Sind was split 
up into minor states, under petty Muham¬ 
madan princes. All the rest of India known 
to Alberuni was Hindu. Pala dynasties 
ruled from Eanauj to the delta of Bengal, 
and about ad. 1026 endeavoured to recon¬ 
solidate an eastern P41a empire. There are 
indications, from other sources, that some of 
these princes, at any rate, were still Buddhist. 
But Alberuni’s Brahmanical pandits only 
permitted him to learn that Buddhism had 
been a former doctrine opposed to Brah¬ 
manism, surviving in a heretical sect of 
Shamanians. Of political and imperial 
Buddhism Alberuni tells us nothing. The 
ten passages in which he refers to Buddhism 
are singularly barren. Nor, indeed, need 
this be wondered at, as he candidly informs 
us that “ As I have never found a Buddhistic 
book, and never knew a Buddhist from whom 
I might have learned their theories.” 

Hiuduism had already monopolised North- 
Western India. It had fixed its centres of 
learning in Kashmir, Ujjain, and Benares. 
Yishnu worship was the dominant faith. 
Narayana, or Vishnu, is the first god of 
Alberuni’s Hindu pantheon. Siva is men¬ 
tioned, BO far as I remember, only four times, 
and, as Dr. Sachau points out, not in 
a favourable spirit. But while the range 
of Alberuni’s information must, there¬ 
fore, be held to be limited to the actual 
facts in Northern India, it is both compre¬ 
hensive and exact so far as it goes. Thus his 
description of the suspended cane bridges of 
the Eastern Himalayas might almost have 
been written at this day. “ My reporter 
told me,” he adds, however, “that he hod 
seen gazelles with four eyes! ” His alluvial 
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theory of the Gangetic plains and the Bengal 
delta might have been extracted from one of 
Gen. Strachey’s papers. “ If you consider,” 
he says—after describing how the rivers pour 
down from the mountains on the level 
expanse— 

“ if you consider the rounded stones found in 
the earth however deeply you dig; stones that 
are huge near the mountmns and where the 
rivers have a violent current; stones that are of 
smaller size at greater distances from the 
mountains, and where the streams fiow more 
slowly; stones that appear pulverised in the 
shape of sand where the streams begin to stag¬ 
nate near their mouths and near the sea—if you 
consider all this you could scarcely help think¬ 
ing that India mts once been a sea which by 
degrees has been filled up by the alluvium of 
the streams.” 

There are many other passages which would 
well repay quotation. But the vedue of the 
book does not depend upon isolated pieces of 
observation or induction so much as upon the 
comprehensive presentment of India and 
Indian philosophy as known to, or conceived 
by, the North-western pandits about a.d. 1000. 
Nor is it possible within the limits of this 
review to do more than indicate the abounding 
evidence which the book contains as to the 
state of Hindu science at that period. 
Alberuni’s special studies were mathematics, 
astronomy, and astrology. He was, first of 
all, a man of science and then a historian and 
philosopher. We must not expect from him 
any serious attempt to go behind the 
then existing facts, or to resolve social 
institutions into their ethnical elements. 
Thus, his chapter upon Caste merely re¬ 
produces the Bi^manical classification with¬ 
out any perception of the race-basis of the 
famous four-fold division. His astronomical 
chapters await and will well repay investi¬ 
gation by a modem master of mathematical 
science. Dr. Sachau’s annotations at the end 
of the second volume are important in this 
respect, although they do not dways exhaust 
the materials which translations from the 
Sanskrit texts have already rendered available 
to European students. The same remark 
applies to many of the geographical names. 
Dr. Sachau refers to Colebrooke and to the 
Indian Antiquary, the two opposite ends of 
a long series of researches by English 
scholars; but a complete acquaintance with 
the intermediate auworities is not disclosed. 
Thus, the chapters on the rivers of India 
and the “Various Notes on the Country” 
might have been greatly enriched by a freer 
use of Sir Alexander Cunningham’s Works, 
and of Dr. John Muir’s Santkrit TsxU. It is, 
however, unreasonable to expect a wider 
acquaintance with Sanskrit literature from 
a profound Arabic scholar than is shown 
in Dr. Sachau’s work. If, as I hope, the 
book reaches a further edition, the hint may 
possibly be taken to give additional geo¬ 
graphical identifications in the form of 
footnotes, besides those detdt with in the 
annotations at the end of the second volume. 
Dr. Sachau speaks very modestly of his powers 
as an English writer, but one seldom reads a 
book written in a more workmanlike English 
style than that which he has now published. 
It is a precious gift to the great majority of 
students of Indian history, who are unable to 
work from the original Arabic text. I say to 
the great majority of such students; for it 


is growing evident that Indian history must 
pass from the dom^ of the Arabic, and, 
eventually, even of the Sanskrit, specialist 
into the hands of a new class of workers. 
As the mind of modern man is cons'ituted, 
it seems impossible for any single intelligence 
to combine with a life-study of Arabic 
an adequate grasp of the va^ accumula¬ 
tion of materials now existing for a history of 
India. Dr. Sachau has, therefore, rendered 
one of the highest possible services, in the 
present position of Indian studies, by giving 
us a complete translation of the etmliest of the 
great Muhammadan historians of India, and 
by affording ample facilities for verifying any 
passages in his translation from the origin^ 
text. It is a work of great labour, unflinch¬ 
ingly and admirably performed. 

W. W. Hunteb. 


Th» Banqutt (»7 Convito) of Dante Alighieri. 

Translated by Katharine Hillard. (Kegan 

Paul, Trench & Co) 

Not the least gratifying of the many indica¬ 
tions of the increasing study and appreciation 
of Dante in England is the attention which 
is now bestowed on bis minor works. Not 
long ago it seemed as if he were regarded as 
the author of the Divina Commedia only, 
indeed we might almost say of the Inferno 
only. But we have here the second tians- 
lation of the Convito that has appeared within 
two years; and within the same time Dean 
Plumptre has translated the Canzoniere, and 
not long before Mr. Church the De Mon- 
are^. 

A knowledge of the Convito is not only 
helpful, but almost indispensable, for a 
thorough study of the Divina Commedia. It 
often throws a flood of light on some of its 
most obscure and difficult passages, and, more 
than any other work of Dante, enables us to 
study 1^ mind from the side of philosophical 
and literary culture. But, from the corrupt 
condition of the text, and the obscurity and 
technicality of many of the subjects treated, 
combined with the fact that the interest in 
some of them is quite out of date, the study 
of the Convito in the original is so difficult as 
to repel all but the most resolute students. 

This “ Banquet ” was intended by Dante to 
have consisted of fourteen “ courses,” exclu¬ 
sive of the first trattato, which, to carry on 
his metaphor, we might perhaps describe as a 
hore-^auvre. Only three of these “ courses ” 
are presented to us; and they consist of very 
discursive comments on thrae of his own 
eanaoni, which were no doubt selected for the 
purpose out of many others written and pub¬ 
lished at earlier and various periods. The 
materials of some of the missmg “ courses,” 
or Trattati, are occasionally indicated, such as 
Justice (i. 12; iv. 27), Temperance (iv. 26), 
Allegory (ii. 1), “ VGiy favours prayed for 
cost so dear,” which was to have formed the 
conclusion of tiie whole (i. 8). Imperfect as 
the work is, it is a reperiory of Dante’s 
opinions and knowledge in physical, moral, 
and metaphysical philosophy. Besides this, 
it teems with quotations from numerous 
classical authors, of whom Dante had a know¬ 
ledge so varied and minute that, considering 
his disadvantages in the absence of printed 
and indexed books, as well as the hindrances 
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to study in his active and much troubled life, 
it is nothing less than astounding.* 

We heartily welcome, therefore, this very 
successful attempt to make English readers 
partakers in the “ Banquet ” to which Dante 
invites all to come whosoever will, so that 
they be “not addicted to evil ways,” who 
still “ feel the hunger of humanity.” It is a 
pleasure to acknowledge at once and unre¬ 
servedly the excellence of this translation. 
It is accurate, scholarly, and graceful in 
style. As samples of the success with which 
passages of much difficulty or obscuritif^ are 
dealt with, we might refer to ii. 15, uL 5, 
iv. 18, 21, &c.; and of the taste with which 
passages of great beauty are rendered, to i. 3, 
iv. 12, 28, &c. The notes also (except per¬ 
haps those relating to astronomical difficulties) 
are admirable. In particular, the explana¬ 
tions of historical allusions are carefid and 
accurate, telling the reader in a short compass 
just what he wants to know; and the illus¬ 
trative references to the Divina Commedia are 
ample and most instructive. 

It must not be thought to detract from this 
praise if in what follows we occupy ourselves 
mainly with points in which we feel com¬ 
pelled to differ from Miss BtiUard’s conclusions. 
They occur mainly in the careful and valuable 
Introduction of about sixty pages, prefixed to 
the translation. In some respect they are 
only matters of opinion; and the errors (if 
such they are) occur on obscure points, and 
are not uncommonly found in distinguished 
commentators, and are, therefore, worth 
spending some attention upon. 

The Introduction contains a complete and 
well-arranged ritumi of the internal evidence 
(for there is no otiier) on which the very dis¬ 
puted question of the date of the Convito 
depends. One of the most definite and im¬ 
portant passages containing any indication 
of date, which bears not only on the date of 
composition of the first canzone (though not 
necessarily of the Trattato expounding it), but 
also on that of one of the most interesting 
episodes of the Vita Nuova, occurs in Conv. 
ii. 2. The first appearance of the Oentil 
Donna of the Vita Nuova, is said to have 
occurred at an interval after the death of 
Beatrice, when “ the star of Venus had made 
tw^o revolutions in that circle of hers which 
causes her to appear as a morning and an 
evening star.” It is further stated in ii. 13 
that about three months after this the canzone 
was composed. Everything here is very definite 
if we could with cert^ty determine the precise 
meaning of “ quello suo cerobio che la fa paiere 
serotina e mattutina.” Miss Hillard rightly 
insists that we must follow, here and else¬ 
where, the calculations of mediaeval, and not 
modern, astronomers, i.e., the Ptolemaic, and 
not the Copernican, theories. Now the move¬ 
ments of the “inferior” planets (Mercury 
and Venus) were at that time explained by 
supposing their “ heavens ” {oieU or eerehi) 
to revolve in the same period as that of the 
sun {i.e., according to our view, the earth), 
viz., about 365 days. But, as this cerehio 
revolved, there was also revolving round a 
fixed point on its circumference a smaller 
circle {eperetta, see Conv. ii. 4), called the 

* To take only two instances, Aristotle is quoted, 

I believe, more than eighty times, and Oicero 
about thirty; and the quotations come from most 
various works of these authors. 
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epicycle, on the cireumfirmeo of which the 
planet iteelf lay, and, by a combination of 
these two circular revolutions, the irregular 
movements of these planets, by which they 
appeared sometimes as morning and some¬ 
times evening stars, sometimes seeming to 
advance towa^s and sometimes to retrograde 
from the sun, were accounted for with remark¬ 
able accuracy by the Ptolemaic astronomers.* 
In reference to Venus we have, therefore, 
the following periods: (1) 365 days as the 
revolution of tiie e«rehio\ (2) 225 days as 
the period of a complete revolution of the 
epieieh, corresponding pretty accurately with 
the modem “ orbit ” of the planet; (3) 584 
days as the period between two successive 
inferior or superior “ conjunctions ” with the 
sun, called by Ptolemy tiie “ anomaly,” and 
otherwise, I believe, a “synodical” revolution. 
Now these are commonly confused by conunen- 
tators in explaining Conv. ii. 2. luss Hillard 
distinctly confuses (1) and (2) when (p. xxiii.) 
she says that “ they gave to the revolution of 
Venus the same tune as that of the sun.” 
Hence, when Dante says (a) that “Venus 
had mado two revolutions after the death of 
Beatrice” (p. xxii.)—note that Miss Hillard 
here omits the important words “ in quello 
suo cerchio che la fa parere serotina e mattu- 
tina ”—and (4) that thirty months alterwards 
the first canzone was written, she arrives at the 
two dates June 1292 and December 1294 for 
the two events, since she takes the revolution 
of Venus (regarding the cerchio and not the 
epicielo) at 365 days. Another recent writer, 
Angeletti {Cronologia delle Opere Minori, 
1886), as distinctly confuses (2) and (3) when 
he asserts that “ by agreement of all astron¬ 
omers tho revolution of Venus in her epicycle 
is 584 days ” (this being the period of the 
anomalistic revolution above described). 
Hence he places the appearance of tho l onna 
Gentile and the composition of the canzone 
in August 1293 and Febraa^ 1296 respw- 
tively. The true interpretation (as we main¬ 
tain) would bring the two events to about 
September 1291 and March 1294. After all, 
however, this does not settle the date of the 
Trattato, but only of the eanzone.f 

In the midst of much merit and general 
excellence the astronomical notes are the least 
satisfactory part of the book, e g., p. 56, in a 
note on this same passage, we read “as 
this epicycle is completed in six months, 
Dante wishes us to understand that a 
year had elapsed since the death of 
Beatrice.” This seems to imply some 
wholly different data. Again, in the ap¬ 
pendix on “tho Cycle of Venus,” p. 59, 
&c., it is stated (apparently on the authority 
of Dr. Witte) that tho epicyolio revolution 
is 348 days (another fresh period?). In 
Conv. iii. 5, when Dante is speaking of the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the “ antichthon,” 
the word is wrongly explained in a note to 
mean the “ antipodes.” As a minor and 
quite a different point. Miss Hillard is surely 
incorrect in speaking of the Do Vulgari 


* The interestiDg passage of the three separate 
motions (including the precession of the equi¬ 
noxes) of a planet, in Conv. ii. 6, should not be 
overlooked. 

t An expression in fVaft.iii. 9{sab fin.) “anno 
. . . che nacqne qnesto cansme ” seems to imply 
in that case some interval between the eanams and 
the corresponding Trattato. 


Moquio as the Book on “Vulgar JElo- 
qtienee.'’ 

The following appears to be another falla¬ 
cious argument employed as establishing the 
date of composition of Trattato ii. It is, of 
course, well known that Dante in the Divina 
Commedia never forgets the assumed date of 
1300, so as to refer to events which happened 
later except under the guise of prophecy, or 
else (though rarely) as rUustrations occurring 
to him when writing, not as alluded to by 
himself or others during the vision itself. 
But it is surely a very insecure and pedantic 
argument to assume (as Miss Hilla^ does) 
that any opinion maintained by Dante in the 
Dwina Commedia must necessarily have been 
held by him in or before 1300. Hence it is 
argued (p. xxiv.) that, because in Par. 28, 
133-5 Dante abandons the opinion of S. 
Gregory on the Angelic Hierarchies for that 
of S. Dionysius, whereas the former is held 
in the Convito ii. 6, therefore Trattato ii. of 
the Convito was written before 1300. 

Another point on which we feel compelled 
emphatically to differ from Miss Hill ard is 
when she maintains in Introd., § iii. (“ On 
the Nature of Beatrice”), the unreal and 
purely allegorical character of Beatrice. This, 
however, is quite fairly a matter of opinion 
and argument, and, moreover, argument of 
such length as would make it impossible to 
enter upon it here. I will only say that the 
very distinct and repeated statement of 
Boccaccio, that she was Beatrice Portinari, 
afterwards wife of Simone de’ Bardi, is not 
to be lightly set aside by describing him as 
“ that exce^ngly untrustworthy romancer, 
Boccaccio.” It should be remembered that 
this statement was made by him not only in 
his Vita, but in his Oommto—i e., in lectures 
publicly delivered in Florence itself, only half 
a century after Dante’s death; that the two 
families named were still existing and 
perfectly well-known in Florence, that 
of the Bardi being of even European fame, 
and their “houses are with us unto this 
day”; and that Boccaccio would simply have 
made himself ridiculous by uttering a fiction 
of this kind, which many among Im hearers 
or readers could have at once contradicted. 
There is not a tittle of evidence that 
anyone then or for long afterwards [query, 
was Filelfo (a century later) the first to do 
so ?] cast any doubt upon this statement 

The text of the Convito is, as is well known, 
in a most unsatisfactory condition, and a good 
critical edition is still a desideratum. Miss 
BUllard would have done better in trust¬ 
ing her own judgment, or that of other 
commentators, ralher toan Giuliani, the 
most shortsighted and uncritical of aU 
modem editors of Dante in the matter of 
textual criticism, not only in the Convito, but 
notably in the Divina Commedia also. Sam¬ 
ples of his reckless and offhand criticism 
will be found in the notes at pp. 156, 318, 
321, 332, 337, 361, &c.; though it is fair to 
say Miss HUlard sometimes revolts from his 
guidance, as (inter alia) in the last two 
passages referred to. On page 159 (Convito, 
iii. 5) he has misled the author into 
adopting the reading metza terra, which 
makes sheer nonsense of the passage, instead 
of the almost certain correction of Dionisi, 
mezaa terta. This reading early (apparently) 
met with the natural ftite of a dificilior 


lectio at the hands of copyists. But it makes 
perfectly clear sense of the passage, indicating 
(roughly) m altitude of about 23*’, and is 
quite sufficiently explained and justified by 
Dante’s use of the phrase in Itf. xxxiv. 96, 
and again in the Convito itself, Tratt. iv. 23. 

E. Moons. 


Men and Measures of Half a Century. 

Sketches and Comments. By Hugh 

McCulloch. (Sampson Low.) 

To discuss the men and measures of half a 
century within the compass of a single 
volume, even though the volume be a large 
octavo of over 500 pages, would seem to be 
a difficult undertaking. But Mr. HcCidloch 
does not put forward his book as an exhaus¬ 
tive treaty. On the contrary, he not only 
describes it on the title-page as consisting of 
“ Sketches and Comments,” but he explains 
in the preface that, when he commenced it, 
he intended it only for his family and his 
personal friends. A thread of autobiography 
runs through the whole, and upon this are 
strung facts, opinions, and Criticisms concern¬ 
ing those men and things which have come 
under the notice of the author. Some obscure 
persons are mentioned, while several quite 
notable men and women of the last half 
century are not even named. The book does 
not aspire in the least to be a history. Its 
especial merit consists in the side-lights which 
it throws upon the subjects with which it 
deals. These subjects are as various as the 
American National Debt and the Liverpool 
docks. The former is naturally a topic after 
Mr. McCulloch’s own heart, for he was 
Secretary of the Treasury under three presi¬ 
dents. As two of those presidents were 
Abraham Lincoln and Andrew Johnson, the 
Civil War—ite causes, its conduct, and its 
conclusion — inevitably receives attention; 
and, whether we assent to Mr. McCulloch’s 
ideas or differ from them, no part of the book 
is more important than t^. Nevertheless, 
persons whose interests ^are literary rather 
than political will find much to please them 
in the reminiscences of leading American 
writers, past and present. 

This work of Mr. McCulloch’s is certainly 
of great value. Unfortunately the author is 
somewhat deficient in critical insight—a weak¬ 
ness which necessarily diminishes the value 
of his testimony. British readers will see this 
at once when they read Mr. McCulloch’s 
remarks on the “upper classes” of this 
country. Mr. McCulloch came to England in 
1870, and remained here five or six years. 
He is kindly and enthusiastic about what he 
saw. His only serious complaint against 
Englishmen is that they are wanting in 
courtesy to women; and tins judgment, as far 
as can Ite seen, was based on the rudeness dis¬ 
played by an eminent novelist (name sup¬ 
pressed) towards a lady (probably a bore) at a 
diimer party. Persons who “dearly love a 
lord”—and their name is legion—will bo 
delighted with this Republican’s estimate of 
the British aristocracy: 

“ There is no country in the world,” says Mr. 
McCulloch, “ where rank is so highly honoured 
and so justly merits the honour wuoh it com¬ 
mands. It is either an honourable inheritance, 
or it is conferred by the Crown as a fitting 
recognition of services in the army, the navy. 
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in diplomacy in the Home of Commons, or for 
a high order of ability in civil life. Those who 
are of high rank by inheritanoe^the larg^ 
landed proprietors—are very rarely degenerate ” 
(pp. 444-6). 

Of the Eoyal family Mr. McCulloch remarks 
that 

“all are above mediocrity; some are distin- 
g;ui8bed by their acquirements and artistio 
taste. The Prince of Wales is a very dever 
man ” (p. 450). 

“Just here,” as the Americans say, I may 
mention that Mr. McCoUooh is never sar¬ 
castic. 

The same defective critical insight may be 
noticed elsewhere. Or. Oliver WendeU Holmes 
is j ostly admired by Englishmen and Americans 
alike, but no jndicions person on either side 
of the Atlantic would speak of him after this 
fashion: 

“In varied accomplishments Or. Holmes has 
bnt few equals. An admirable talker, a fas¬ 
cinating lecturer and excellent prose-writer, 
and a poet hardly ioferior to Mr. Longfellow 
or Mr. Whittier, he unites in himself more high, 
and I may say more lovable, qualities than any 
man of whom 1 have any kaowledge. It may 
be truly said that few men have done more to 
make the world happier and better that Dr. 
Holmes” (pp. 24-5). 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
Mr. McCulloch’s expressed opinions are 
always of this character. On subjects with 
which he is more familiar, he seems to me to 
be decidedly more judicious. His judgment 
on the character and achievements of Horace 
Greeley, for example, is dear and well- 
balanced. The somewhat leng;thy comparison 
which he draws between Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright shows that he understands British 
statesmen much better than he understands 
British princes. It cannot be quoted in full; 
but the following estimate of Mr. Gladstone 
is worth reproducing, because it serves to 
show what good judgment Mr. McCulloch 
sometimes displays. “ Mr. Gladstone,” says 
Mr. McCulloch, 

“is progressive by temperament and from 
principle. He broke away from the Con¬ 
servatism for which he was ^tinguisbed in his 
early career to become a leader of tte liberals, 
an earnest advocate of all measures which have 
since been adopted by Parliament for the im¬ 
provement of the condition of the people. He 
is an ardent bdiever in progress, and he is never 
at rest. Ho sooner has one advance step been 
secured than he is ready for another. Finality 
is not in his creed. If the Irish question should 
be settled in his day, old as he may be, he will bo 
ready to undertake some other measure which 
he may think will advance the public welfare. 
He will not need to buckle on his amionr, for 
he never takes it ofif. ... No man has made 
more enemies than Mr. Gladstone—none is 
more hated by those whom he opposes; but no 
one has such control of popular opinion. ... 
For hdf-a-centnry he has been the most pro- 
mment and influential of ^glish statesmen. 
His power has never waned. It is to-day as great 
as ever it was ” (pp. 477 and 480). 

McCulloch further remarks on this sub¬ 
ject are equally good. I should query the 
“ half a wntury,” but substantially the de¬ 
scription is more accurate than most of the 
estimates formed by Mr. Gladstone’s own 
countrymen. 

Mr. McCulloch has, of course, much to say 
on the social and political problems of his 


own country. He was an ardent opponent of 
slavery, but he is far from being an out-and- 
out leveller. Here are some of his views on 
the negro question of to-day: 

“ A hater of slavery as I have always been, 
with no prejudice against coloured men, but, on 
the contrary, entertaining for them the kindest 
feeling, and anxious as any man can be for 
their devation and welfare, it is very evident 
to me tW, at the time of their emancipation 
and enfranchisement, they were not, are not 
yet, and probably never will be, qualifled to 
properly control uie government of any of the 
states of the Union. Hitherto, they have been, 
in many instances, most unfortunately, the 
tools of designing white men, who have used 
them for other purposes than their own advan¬ 
tage or the pubho good ” (p. 614). 

In short, no Lincoln proclamation, even when 
confirm^ by “ Amendment of the Constitu¬ 
tion,” can jog nature on faster than she is 
wont to go. The negro in America, a quarter 
of a century after the Civil War, is still not 
emancipated; but to affirm that he “ probably 
never will be qualified to properly control 
the government of any of the states,” is a 
prophecy too daring. Meanwhile, the student 
of American politics knows well enough 
that the defects complained of are not confined 
to the negro population. These distinctions 
that are so often drawn between whole races 
(like the sweeping declarations with which we 
are familiar in this country about the difference 
in character of men and women) are too 
arbitrary, and the rules based upon them are 
too broad to be entirely true. What correct 
rule can be made to cover Frederick Douglass 
(and there may be better samples of negroes 
than he), and the thieving, whisky-loving 
negro who is one of the curses of Alabama ? 
And even this poor debased, much abhorred 
and persecuted creature is surely at least the 
equal of the white ruffians who are glad of an 
excuse to do him to death. Quite lately the 
papers reported a riot in one of the Southern 
towns, arising out of an attack made upon a 
prison for the purpose of seizing and executing 
an untried prisoner. The would-be assassins 
were not negroes but whites. Does Mr. 
McCulloch think that these men are or ever 
will be capable of governing ? The iceapacity 
is not confined to one race. Assuredly long 
association in servitude with the free-bom 
American was not calculated to make the 
“ noble savage ” nobly civilised. One genera¬ 
tion of civil liberty is not nearly long enough 
to amend him, and Mr. McCnlloch is premature 
in despairing of his ultimate redemption. 

I will conclude my notice of this valuable 
work by quoting a pleasant reminiscence of 
an author who now is deservedly admired 
in England as well as in America. In 1863 
Mr. McCulloch accepted the Comptrollership 
of the Currency in the administration of 
President lincmn. Having occasion to 
enlarge the staff of clerks, he was brought 
into contact with Mr. John Burroughs thus: 

“ One day a young man called at my office and 
said that he understood that the force of the 
bureau was to be increased, and that he should 
be glad to be employed. I asked him if he 
had any recommendations. *I have not,’ he 
replied; ‘ I must be my own.’ I looked at his 
sturdy form and intelligent face, which im¬ 
pressed me so favourably that I sent his name 
to the secretary, and tire next day he was at 
work as a twelve hundred dollar derk. I was i 


not mistaken. He was an excellent clerk, 
competent, faithful, willing. Since then he 
has been a worker in a afferent field, Mid 
become a most captivating and instructive 
writer. I never see an article from the pen of 
John Burroughs which 1 do not read with 
pleasure, and without calling to mind his 
appearance when he said to me, * I must be my 
own recommendation ” (p. 166). 

Wii/tUK Lbwin. 


Daift and Nightt. By Arthur Symons. 

(Macmillan.) 

lx the really excellent Prologue with which 
Mr. Symons opens his volume of poems he 
pictures Art, as some have imagined her, 
living withdrawn and (apart from the stress 
and stir of actual life, 

“ On some far peak. 

The home of clouds, the sanctuary of staiv,'’ 
regardless of man and bis ways; and from 
this conception he toms to the tnier one of 
Art, concerned in all things human, finding 
nothing that is human alien to her. 

“ All serve alike her purpose; she requires 
The very life-blood of humanity; 

All that the soul conceives, the heart desires. 

She marks, she gamers hi her memory. 

“ At times she heats from meadows inward borne 
The bleat of sheep, the chlrrap of the birds; 

Wild airs blown on her from the freshening mom 
Waken her song to unaocustomed words. 

“ Then is she glad; then brief idyllic notes 

Sound through her sadder strains; they sound 
not long. 

The gladness ceases as the echo floats 
Back to its meadows; sadder grows the song. 
“ The winter of the world is in her soul. 

The pity of the little lives we lead. 

And the long slumber and the certain goal. 

And after us our own rebellious seed. 

“ Therefore the notes are blended in her breath. 
And nights and days one equal song unites; 

Yet, since of man with trouble bom to death 
She sings, her songs are less of Days than 
Nights.” 

It is accordingly with the “Days and 
Nights ” of human life that the volume deals, 
witii its times of joy and its times of stress 
and tragedy. Evidently Mr. Symons is a 
cultured and careful writer. His culture is 
hinted at by the variety of languages with 
which the translations in the volume deal— 
one of them, by the way, a rendering of the 
“Winnowing Song” of Du Bellay, that thing 
of “pure effect,” as Mr Pater has happily 
styled it, which it is interesting to compare 
with the translation by Mr. Lang in the 
scarce, white-bound, early volume of his, for 
which the booksellers, doubtless to its author’s 
true satisfaction, are now beginning to ask 
pieces of gold. 

As is almost inevitable in the work of a 
young poet in this over-cultured age, many 
of the pieces of the book are, in style and 
manner, distinctly derivative, showing clear 
traces of the influence of this or that poetic 
master. Poems like “ Red Bredbury’s End ” 
and “Margery of the Fens” recall Mr. 
Tennyson in “The Grandmother”; “A 
Revenge ” is strongly suggestive of Mr. 
Browning’s “A Forgiveness”; and “Night 
and Wind ” seems an exquisite echo of the 
strange despairing songs—^the “Alas, so 
Long! ”, the “ Adieu,” and the “ Insomnia ” 
—of Rossetti’s second volume. Mr. Symons’s 
fine sonnet sequence, “ A Lover’s Progress,” 
would hardly have been produced had not 
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Shakspere’s sonnets preceded it; and, perliaps, 
we should not be altogether wrong if we were 
to assert that “Fauns at Noon” owes some¬ 
thing of incitement, or of example, to even 
80 very modem a poet as Michael Field. Mr. 
Symons has serv^ many poetic masters, has 
learned from many poetic teachers—^yet he 
cannot be said to have copied previous work 
in any servile or unintelligent fashion; and 
his poems, even when we can readily trace 
the source of their inspiration, and lay 
our hand upon the model after which they 
have been shaped, olsum, by the dexterity of 
their handling and their independent beauty 
and impressiveness, an undoubted right to 
exist. 

The sonnets entitled “ A Lover’s Progress,” 
to which we have already referred, trace, with 
much subtlety and in a diction of crisp ex¬ 
pressiveness, the ebb and flow of a love that 
is not altogether a worthy love, one not quite 
clear from stain—of love for a lady who has 
been false to those who trusted her, whom 
her lover knows to be “ heartless, volatile, 
inevitably inconstant,” with “cmelty that 
lurks within her smile,” and “vanity that 
basks upon her brow,” but who, wittal, is 
yet utterly irresistible. The writhings of the 
man’s struggling soul to free itself from 
helpless bondage are portrayed with a vivid 
power—to rid himself from the spell of a 
beauty which he knows to be by no means 
tile “beauty of holiness,” but half-diabolic 
in its witchery. In the end the lady is dead; 
and in the epilogue, “ In Memoriam Amoris,” 
we see that death has “ made long amends 
for all,” leaving only pitying ruth and 
endless regret in &e lover’s breast. 

One of the most original and passionate 
of the pieces in the book is that entitled 
“ M^dfden at the Threshold ”—quite ex¬ 
quisite in the sudden leaping freedom of 
its third verse—a poem doubUess suggested 
by Eossetti’s splendid design of a similar 
subject; while in “ The Tyrannicide ” 
we have another powerful and intense 
poem, picturing the reeling brain, trembling 
on the verge of absolute madness, of the 
enthusiast who, for liberty’s sake, has stained 
his soul with blood. 

It is apparently to scenes and subjects of 
this tragic and passionate nature that Mr. 
Symons’s muse turns most instinctively, and in 
these it, perhaps, works most effectively; but 
in a lighter vein he touches more trivial 
aspects of life with grace and dexterity, as 
witness the bright airy poems titled, “ Scenes 
de la Vie de Boh^me,” and the following 
“ Eondeau of Love in Spring 

“ We plajed at love when Spring was gay 
And hearts were blithe as lover's May, 

And skies were fair, a year ago. 

Ah, Joliet and yonr Borneo 
Bemembers nought of it to-da; ! 

“ Wo lovod awhile, then went our way, 

And tears were all our hearts could say. 

We loved f You smile. Forgive me! No, 

We played at love. 

“And now we meet, and dries are grey, 

>.nd our two hearts no more than they 
Keep trace of last year's fleeting glow. 

Ah, which were best ? I know not, though 
(Like children, serious when they play) 

Wo played at lova.” 

It is of humanity and its joys and sorrows— 
its sorrows chiefly—that Mr. Symons sings; 
yet his verse gives us, on occasion, charming 


and vivid glimpses of the things of nature; of 
that 

“Brave tree that takes 

“ The first flush of the sun’s bright, rosy wings.” 


He had not done that [was this his offenoe P], 
but he had been gradually gaining an ascen¬ 
dency over her whioh she fdt now as less 
endurable.” 


“The oak tree yonder, high 
Above its fellows, the wood’s grandsire; when 
The sun leaps on the world. Us first red gold 
Oatches its tips and fires the tree with flame ” ; 

and again in that vision which comes to the 
“ old worn wrinkled woman,” seated beside an 
empty grate, of “ the little room ”— 

“ Bo pure and white 

Wherein she slept a child, and woke at mom 
To the (dear rustle of the gold-white corn.” 

The book is eminently a readable one, whioh 
is saying much about a modem book of verse 
by a little-known writer; and we believe 
that indications are by no means wanting in 
its pages that its author will, in the future, 
present us with work of yet higher quality. 

J. M. Geat. 


NEW NOVELS. 

TA 0 New Eve. By Mr. Eandolph. In 2 vols. 
(Spencer Blackett.) 

Long Odde. By Hawley Smart. In 3 vols. 
CWlite.) 

Mrs. Severn. By Mary E. Carter. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

Leehia Newman, By Henry Kobert S. Dalton. 
(George Redway.) 

The Serpent Umpted Ner. By Saqui Smith. 
(Henry J. Drane.) 

£a^ Oodiva. By John B. Marsh. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

The Life of a Celebrated Buccaneer. By 
Richard Clynton. (Sonnenschein.) 

In The New Eve Mr. Randolph poses far too 
much as Ajax—or should one say as Ajax’s wife 
or mster ? - defying the lightnings of EngEsh 
notions of girlish innocence. The self-con¬ 
sciousness of The New Eve is an even more 
unpleasant feature in it than its realisation of 
the sensual side of passion in the experiences 
of the courtesan-wife, Mrs. Vernon. Mr. 
Randolph has a mission. It is to put “ the 
school girl of the period ” right on the subject 
of love-stories. Bmshing aside—by what 
authority? — that young lady’s parents and 
guardians, he addresses her “ You must spend 
much time, I fear, in the reading of trashy 
love-stories. Most love-stories are trash. This 
is a love-story. It has a moral If you will 
read the morw you wiU content ”—its author. 
The “ love-story ” is that of a married woman, 
with a family, who conceives so violent an 
afleotion for a broken-down but eminently 
scientific soldier that she visits him in his 
rooms, calls him “ dearest ” in the presence of 
her husband, aU but falls into his arms before 
a whole company in a drawing-room, and tells 
him before her children with “ a significant 
shaft from beneath her black lashes,” “ If you 
had belonged to me. I would have made you 
like them [ehildren], and you should have had 
plenty.” Mrs. Vernon from loving takes to 
hating Colonel Stanhope Ferrers, and “the 
school girl of the period ” has the reason of 
this change of feeling indicated to her thus: 

“During these last weeks she had handed 
herself over to him body and soul, and had he 
been any other than the man he was, he would 
eertainly have profited by it to her utter ruin. 


Finally Mrs. Vernon succumbs to the fascina¬ 
tions of a habitual seducer of women, leaves 
her husband—who realises the full extent of 
her treachery by means of a phonograph—to 
place herself under the protection of this 
second lover in Paris; drives at night to his 
rooms, because “ night—anight was the time 
for lovers,” praying ail the while “lam ready. 
OGod! ^ten my steps to him!”—^to find 
herself supplanted by “ a tall beautiful blonde 
of about two-and-twenty, in a salmon silk 
dressing-gown mueh belaced, and holding a 
bedroom candle in her hand.” Mr. Randolph 
may have a r4;ht to publish a study of a 
frantie sensualist like Mrs. Vernon, who is 
as unserupulous as M. de Maupassant’s 
Mdme. de MareUe, but has none of her 
^ety; but he—more probably she—has no 
right to thrust his book into the hands of 
sdhool-girls. Of course, it may be said, 
in defence of Mr. Rudolph, that by 
way of contrast to “The New Eve”—who 
should rather have been styled “ The New 
Potiphar’s "Wife ”—we have her friend-lover 
Stanhope Ferrers, with his “ purity,” his 
“reverence,” and so forth. The mawkish 
moraUty of Ferrers is, however, even more 
objectionable than the avowed and guilty 
amours of Mrs. Vernon. She, at all events, 
does not disguise what she means by her 
demonstrations of feeling; and, as he answers 
these in kind, it is not to be wondered at that 
she mistakes his friendship for something 
very different. Stanhope Ferrers wUl get 
no sympathy in his misery from the readers 
of The New Eve, and he deserves none. 
Fortunately, perhaps, this book is as duE and 
artificial as it is disagreeable. Mr. Randolph 
seems to have entered into competition either 
with M. Paul Bourget or with Ouida, but as 
a writer he is immeasurably inferior even to 
the second. 

Is Mr. Hawley Smart now bent on rivalling 
the late Mr. James Grant rather than the late 
Mr. Whyte-Melville ? That is the question 
whioh a reading of his Long Odde suggests. 
Ho has always had a liking in fiction for 
soldiers and their adventures in war, as well 
as for the heroes and the vicissitudes of the 
turf. But never before, at all events in a 
novel of the orthodox length, has he so com¬ 
pletely subordinated the latter to the former. 
The story opens with a stabbing affray in 
Cairo; and although, in the long run, the 
fortunes of all in it, and espeeiaUy of Lucy 
Bramton and Jack Cuxwold, are bound up 
with the horse Damocles, the most readable 
chapters are those that deal with Jack’s 
adventures in the Soudan, which, both in love 
and in war, are just such as Mr. Grant would 
have given to the public had he lived long 
enough to introduce one of his favourite 
Highlanders into the Mahdist wars, or 
place him on the staff of the Gtordon Relief 
Expedition. It is to be hoped that Mr. Smart 
will continue in the future to dispense sport 
and soldiering in the same proportions as he 
has done in Long Odde. It is one of the 
brightest and compactest stories he has ever 
written; and although, more particularly in 
the second and third volumes, he gives us some 
of tiie tricks and tricksters of the turf, tke 
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first are not too numerous, and the second meet unworthy of Mr. Hardy himMlf. 
with no success at all. But Mr. Smart’s portraits Mr». 8«v«m, although it might 
of the wonderful Dugald Dalgetty, a Sheikh, pleasanter book, could hardly ha 
into whose hands Jack Cuxwold falls, and of written. 

his daughter Zelnb—who is one of those Ltshia Nttoman is a dreary 


unworthy of Mr. Hardy himself. Altogether, somehow one never forgets the author and 
Mr». 8»v«m, although it might have been a his erudition in Lady Oodiva as one does in. 
pleasanter book, cordd hardly have been better Ivanhoe or in one of Prof. Church’s exoel- 


his daughter Zelne—who is one of those Lnlia Newtnan is a dreary failure by a 
loown tanetu sweethearts that James Grant y^ter who might have done a great deal 
was wont to bestow on his mihtary favourites— better, but who, dipping into the future, has 
are executed with all Mr. Smart’s usual dash, flecidedlv sons beyond his (or her) depth. 


lent historical fictions. Lady Oodiva stands 
midway between a Christmas-book and a 
school-history, and may be utilised as such. 

The Life of a Celebrated Buceaneer is, to 
the extent of one-fourth, a general satire on 


was wont to bestow on ms military favourites— better, but who, dipping into the future, has The Life of a Celebrated Buceaneer la, to 
are executed with all Mr. Smart’s usual dash, decidedly gone beyond his (or her) depth, the extent of one-fourth, a general satire on 
and with very much more than his usual owe. ^be book is an Irish (in every sense) stew of British ambitions, theories, prejudices, and 
The story of Jack’s escape from the Sheikh gome Buie, Britain’s war of the future— customs; and, to the extent of three-fourths, 
is told with great chilly ®>id rollicking ending in an Irish Battle of Dorking—a a special attack upon Mr. Gladstone, who 


rollicking 


a special attack upon Mr. Gladstone, who 

/» ij. __ /I* -fTmiJ_Ti-__ 


humour. The soci^ ambitions and troubles quasi-reconciliation between the Churches of figures in it as Captain "William Dogvane. 
of the Bramton family have also full justice England and Borne, and the emancipation of Unless I am mistaken also—-although it 
done them. Long Odds points no mor^ and -^jronien. Present - day society is clumsily would be rash to dogmatise on the point— 
is brandy-and-Boda-wateiish rather than subtle gatirised, and girls prattle sad nonsense to each Lord Bandolph Churchill, Lord Salisbury, and 


or introspective. 


it is an excellent, other in letters about husbands and herma- 


rattling, readable, and thoroughly healthy pbrodites, Lesbia Newman’s American friend, 

CS _ L 2- __ ^~A2Al.v.4 4l _ 1«. .. 


Sir William Harcourt are included in Mr. 
Clynton’s portrait-gallery. But the general 


story. Mr. Smart is, of coipse, entitled to Eetitia, declaring “most certainly I should satire and the special attack are hopelessly 
hold any number of strong opinions on things ueygr consent to my husband having any mixed up; and The Life of a Celebreied 
military and political that ho chooses, and to other wife beside me. I may spare bim for a Buceaneer is, in consequence, the dullest of 
express them in the strongest language he has liaisons and irregularities upon occasion, reading. Mr. Clynton is too terribly in 
at hie command. But have we not now heard j might claim a few myself; but I would earnest to find in fiction a suitable vehicle for 
quite enough of “ the miserable vacillation of bave no one to be practically a rival wife, his views. 

a government that reckoned party and politics eijber upon the premises or elsewhere.” The WhiiIam Wallacb. 

of more account than human life or the honour wading of Lesbia Neuman leaves one with the - 

of their country ” ? impression that female aiucation should __ 

. ... . , -j M * V include bicycle exercise, and listening to the SOME BOOKS ABOUT THE COLONIES. 

The female dipsomi^ has evidently takm /bargees. GtftraWor. By Henry M. Field. (Chapman 

her place as one of the heromes of English . . , , x & Hall.l In this slight but w^-writton 

rMlistic fiction. Mrs. Severn is a proof of . “ ^nume « plo^wnstoc- g^g^gb ^ given the experiences of an 

this in three volumes. Happily it is also a Serpent tempted Her, which is an intelligent American gentleman daring a recent 

proof of something much better. Mrs. incident rather than a story. It purports to yigit to the Book of GKbraltar; and, though the 


something much 


Severn, the victim of drink and of unrequited confession of a man who has committed book is published in England, the readers 

passion in this story, is a powerful—in the » murder for which another has been con- principaUy addressed ^ those of his own 
French sense—and repuMve creation. She demned. Undoubtedly this portrait, executed f 

has no redeemine feature She mames one ^7 of James Maokay—a dour, vin- be enunoiatee of value to Bntone, and, mnw 

Sr.r dictive. morbid-minded Scotchman, with the before long the question of the oon^u^ 


learns to respect her husband or to love her parents in his vein^is ^y'to'^^on^a 

child. She devotes these three volumes to powerfully town; and the story of how pgim^of the day, it cannot be said that the 

_XA*_1_xl _ 1 _ _ TX i_ lACfAs 4’.riA wxfiXTVioTl TiA 1/\wrAa * « ws- ww« aw*. . . w_ • ___ x _ 


and unprofitable 


getting back the love of her old lover, Danby, be loses Uie voman he loves through appearance of Mr. Field’s work is inopportune, 

and fails in the attempt; all that she succeeds ^be deception of the woman who loves Keenly appreciating the civilities and 

in doing is to place herself absolutely at the bim, and whom he marries, and how, hospitalities of which he was a recipient daring 

mercy of Hartas, a plebeian scoundrel, as bke a Bed Indian or a Corsican, he tracks his short stay on the ^ok, his narrative is 

soulless and almost as fond of the bottle as tb® ’"’^bom he believes to be his too marked not uMatn^y by a tone 

herself. Even her drinking originates in suc^fful rival, is told, from start to finish, £blv^t^i?nl^he?^ 

her cowardly selfisimoBs. 8heinto;xioatesher- a realism teat is sometimes gmewme, pannltiiruLto ehapto, headed 

self with snirits simnlv to cet rid of unnlea- but IS never inartistic or wearisome. If The „ tt-i tn A TTniNitiapn 


civilities 


herself. Fven her drinking originates in succospiuI rival, is told, from start to njush, 
her cowardly selfishness. She into^cates her- ^th a realism that^ is sometimes gruesome, 
self with spirits simply to get rid of unplea- but is never inartistic or wearisome. If The 
sant sensations and recollections. Her suicide Serpent tempted Her ha e, first effort by a new 
—if suicide it really bp - is the one act of hers writer, its modesty is only equalled by its 


succesfful rival, is told, from start to finish, favourable towtos toe English and then 

bat u ittYB » »^.onie H n, .. Hoiatog . Ecito. la . Ecooi Oouatr,," 

Serpent tempted Her \a & trsl^ effort by a new that we obtain some insight into his more 

_ —f A- 2 Ax. a ■ - X - _W _11.J 1 *1.. . . .m, a. 


that can by any possibility be considered promise. , .,-., 7,00 

creditable. On the other hand, it must be Mr. Marsh has, in his Lady Oodiva, treated *be totoiy of toe siege and bl^^eof 1779-^, 
allowed that the description of Mrs. Severn’s the familiar Coventry legend in a style that 

drinking herseU into stupidity--only, how- is ineproaohable ^ost to a Dryasdust extent, comments on too B^h occupation are weU 
ever, to be found out by her husband “ I fully believe,” he says, ‘‘in the story of worthy of notice: 

-is quite as imple^mt and as minute I^y Godiva’s ride toongh Coventry.” Mr. hi cne thing in Gibraltar,” he says, 

as anytmng m Oermrnxe Laeerteux. There Marsh md^, regards it “ as the crowning act “ which strikes me unpleasantly, and yet (auto 
are better ^ things, however, in this book of a beantiful life consecrated to the service of are the contradictions in our likes and dislikes) it 
than the dipsomania of Clothilde Hugo—^for God and the good of the people.” Not only is the very thing which has made it so attractive, 
Clothilde Hugo she remains though she be- so, but he believes in Peeping Tom as well as riz.—the E“8bsb ^uj^Hon. ... ^e Itog^ 
comes in law tes. Severn — and better in Lady Godiva. As a matter of fact, however, “SirfOtols not a part of Engird: It is a ^ of 
characters than (Jlothilde. The description the ride through Coventry is a comparatively Spain, to which it belongs by nature, if nature 
of Mr. Severn’s misery— a strong Yorkshire- secondary incident in Lady Oodiva. It is, has anything to do with the boundaries of states, 
man in his agony—when he Recovers the above all things, a picture of the times ; • • holds Gibralto, I will not say 

almost perfect in its way. Cynthia Marlowe, and brought up children. Mr. Marsh is care- i. not pleasant to contemplate.” 


serious opinions. Immediately preceding these 
remarks is a somewhat amplified rSchauffi of 


ever, to^ he found out by her husband “ I fully believe,” he says, “ in the story of 
—is quite as unplewant and as minute Lady Godiva’s ride torongb Coventry.” Mr. 
as anything m Oerminie Laeerteux. There Marsh indeed, regards it “ as the crowning act 


oevem —ana Deicer in xaay uoaiva. as a matter ol lact, however, Qibraltw U not a part of Bnglmid: it is a pirt of 
characters than (Jlothilde. The description the ride through Coventry is a comparatively Spain, to which it belongs by nature, if nature 
of Mr. Severn’s misery—a strong Yorkshire- secondary incident in Lady Oodiva. It is, has anything to do with the boundaries of states, 
man in his agony—when he Recovers the above all things, a picture of the times ; • • holds Gibralto, I will not say 

almost perfect in its way. Cynthia Marlowe, and brought up children. Mr. Marsh is care- ig not pleasant to contemplate.” 

f descriptions of He then describes a short walk he took 
j adi^ble portrait of a charming tonners, marriages, educational discipline, outside the walls of Gibraltar to toe town of 

ana tiustiul strong woman. Then the life in court, camp, monastery, and manor- Lines, lying just within toe Spanish boundaries, 
imtient love-making—m small instalments— house; of Danish sea fights, Witenagemot and containing a garrison of Spanish troops: 

meetings, the struggle between Canute and ..Here,” he says, “was the situation: a double 
been Clothilde s good angel if she had bwn Edmund Ironside, and the rebellion of God- Une of soldiers facing each other, not in a hostile 
allowed, stands out in artistic though pain- win. He is thoroughly in touch with his attitude, not training their guns on each other, 
ful contrast to the ruined home of Mr subject, and has not merely got it up with a I"** certainly not in a position which was 
and Mrs. Severn. Above aU things, life in view to making a book. His draperies, his ^oula^ to promote frienmy relations Strolling 

—battle-pieces, his reproductions of manners tha^^^ wari^&l~k’'to 

IS reproduced with a delightful fidehty not | and customs, are ahke unimpeachable. But too faces of the people; that they did not regard 
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Enffllfhmen, or those spealdngthe Wnglfah tongne, 
witt special affecUon.” 

He goes on to show that to the Spaniards the 
British possession of Gibraltar cannot but be a 
bitter sight, and that from it are constantly 
arising international compUoations in connexion 
with smuggling and the extradition of 
political offenders. Afterwards, alluding to the 
immense annual sum spent by Great Britain in 
the maintenance of the place, he asks, “ Is it 
worth all it costs P Would it weigh much in 
the balance in a great contest of nations for the 
mastery of the world P ” With the exception 
of its flowery ending, in which, a little 
inoonsequently, the author descants on the 
blessings of universal peace, the whole of this 
chapter is sensible, well-reasoned, and calcu¬ 
lated to evoke earnest reflections on the subject 
of British relations with Spain. 

Hittory of South Africa, 1691-1795, 
Georgy McOall TkeaL (Sonnenschem.) It is 
impossible not to admire the industry and per¬ 
severance of Mr. TheaL In less than two 
years he has brought out successively three 
volumes, each of -^ich has cost him severe 
labour; indeed, he says that the time expended 
by him in gathering ^m original and hitherto 
nnnsed sources the materials for the last of 
them, if condensed, would amount to at least 
two years of ten hours a day-and yet the 
records of the Dutch East India Company are 
so voluminous that he does not pretend to 
have examined them all. The present volume 
may be roughly said to give the history of 
South Africa during the last century. It is 
not a book that is very likely to be read all 
through outside the country of which it treats ; 
but it contains a great deal of curious informa¬ 
tion, and admiraUy illustrates the qualities of 
the Dutch as colonists. It is certainly remark¬ 
able that in 1791, 140 years after the Dutch 
flrst settled at the Cape, the white population 
of the colony of all sorts did not amount to 
15,000. Very interesting are the old records 
respecting the small-pox. Three times was 
this horrible disease introduced into the colony, 
the sources of its introduction on each occasion 
being clearly ascertamed, and three times it 
entirely disappeared when the hot season set in. 
The flint visitation, in 1713, was the most 
severe, and almost exterminate the Hottentot 
race. Horse-sickness, of which we read so 
much in books on South Africa, was unknown 
till 1719, when it appeared in a very severe 
form, was described as a new plague, and has 
never left South Africa since. Mr. Theal 
deserves high praise for reducing prices to Eng¬ 
lish currency, instead of the usual indolent 
plan of leaving readers to do a sum on every 
page or leave the problem unsolved. The 
index is excellent. 

Yankee Oirh in Zululand, By Louise Veselius- 
Sheldon, Dlustrated after Sketches from Life. 
(Trubner.) Unless we are mistaken, this book 
was originally published in America about a 
year ago, when we recollect to have read in 
newspaper notices that its tone was not favour¬ 
able to the English. Certainly, no animus of 
the kind can be detected in the present edition, 
which shows equal goodwill to all the various 
races in South Africa. A party of three young 
women—for the Ohristisn name of Frank is 
only the converse of Marion—set off, without 
male protector or female chaperon, to spend a 
year or two under the Southern Gross, partly 
for the sake of the health of one of the party 
(who brought back both health and a husband), 
and partly, we suspect, from mere fun. The 
period was approximately that of the Transvaal 
war. Most of the time was passed in the Cape 
Colony and the Free State; but Natal was 
visited, and also the TransvaaL Zululand, 
which is so conspicuous on the title-page, is 
just the one country that the party left unseen. 


It would be idle to say that we have fouhd 
anything very new in their story, except, 
perhaps, the extraordinary facility with which 
these bold young persons “ trekked ’* about in 
ox-wagons, makmg a picnic of necessity. But 
the whole is told in such a bright, joyous tone 
that everyone who takes up the volume will be 
attracted to read it to the end. It is studded 
with clever little bits of illustrations, reproduced 
by some equally clever mechanical substitute 
for wood engraving. 

The Colony of New Zealand: its History, 
Vicissitudes, and Progress. By William 
GKsbome. (Petherick.) Mr. Gisborne’s pre¬ 
sent work is superior to his earlier one— New 
Zealand Rulers and Statesmen ISJfi to 1885 —and 
far more interesting. It has a wider scope, and 
gdves a short but comprehensive account of 
Sie islands of the New Zealand group, their 
nature and productions, together with a history 
of their in^bitants, both Maori and English, 
from the time of Captain Cook. Mr. GHubome 
writes in a fair and Uberal spirit. He does not 
attempt to excuse the fraudulent and vicious 
practices of 8i>eculator8 and adventurers in 
defrauding the natives of their land. He does 
ample justice to Sir Georg^e Grey, and very 
wisely abstains h'om entering on the unplea¬ 
sant subject of the Stout-Vogel administration. 
The profligate destruction of forests in New 
Zealand is condemned; and, among other 
curious statistics, the author t^ us that in 
seven years more than sixty-three millions of 
rablnt-skins were exported m>m New Zealand, 
valued at over £500,000. Mr. Gisborne dis¬ 
cusses the subject of Free Trade and Protec¬ 
tion in a common-sense way, which might with 
advantag;e be oftener adopted. He is a wor¬ 
shipper of neither system, and gives the follow¬ 
ing striking instance of the advantage that 
may be derived from a moderate and temporary 
use of Protection: 

“ One class should not be enriched at the cost of 
all other classes. But Proteotion in its broader 
sense is not an inflexible principle. Look at New 
Zealand, for instance, m the early years of that 
crflony, when the tariff was airang^ a consider¬ 
able, but not prohibitive, duty was charged on 
imported beer. The consequence was that the 
lo<^ manufacture of beer was encouraged, and 
soon became an established native industry. In 
the oonrse of a few years the greater part of the 
colony was able to supply tts^ with good local 
beer at a cheaper rate &an it oould be imported. 
Proteotion, if it can be so termed, in that case 
resulted in the community being able to get for 
all future time a good artiole locally supplied at a 
less price than it could be imported.” 

The author, in an appendix, gfives s table of 
the wages current in the colony for all sorts of 
employments, and the demand for every land 
of labourer, servant, and artisan. Out of them 
all the demand is stated to be good only 
for cooks, housemaids, and nursemaids, and 
then not in all parts of the colony. For 
bakers, blacksmiths, hrickmakers, bricklayers, 
butchers, carpenters, house painters, masons, 
shoemakers, shipwrights, and tailors, there is 
no demand whatever in any part of New 
Zealand. This is poor news for promoters of 
emigration. 

The Australian in London and Ameriea, By 
James Frands Hogan. (Ward & Downey.) 
This little book consists of a reprint of contri¬ 
butions to news^pers, which we hardly think 
were worth collecting and republishing. In 
any case, Mr. Hogan should have given him 
sdf the slight labour of revising them, and so 
avoided the mistakes which all readers will at 
once detect in his letter from London. There 
is always something interesting in reading the 
impression made by one’s own country on a 
visitor to it from another land. Mr. Hogan is 
naturalljr impressed with the size of London. 
He says it takes some time before an Australian 


can even partially realise its vast extent and 
immensity, or bring home to himself the 
astounding fact that this modem Babylon is 
inhabited by flve millions of human beings— 
nearly twice as many as occupy the whole of 
the continent from which he comes. The pobUo 
buildings—at least the more modem ones— 
disappointed him. He pronounces them, iu 
geueim, architecturally iifferior to antix>odean 
structures of a like character; for example, the 
Mansion House and the Guildhall would sink 
into insignifloance by the side of the magniflcent 
Town Halls of Melboume and Sydney. The 
new Law Courts are lacking in dignity when 
compared with the massive dome of the 
Palace of Justice of Melbourne. Equally the 
Post Office, the Bank of England, and the 

B te banks, are inferior to corresponding 
in^s in Australia. Mr. Hogan Alls up his 
book with some chapters which have nothing to 
do with his tour. He treats of the Chinese in 
the Colonies, and reiterates the usual stock 
arguments against them. The principal one— 
and indeed me one on which all the others 
hang—is that the Gelestiala are too thrifty and 
industrious to suit the professional working 
man of the Colcmies. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mbssrs. LoNaKAKS announce the immediate 
publication of a work, entitled Prince, Princess, 
and Peofle, by Mr. Hen^ C. Burdett. It is 
a record of the public life of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and sets forth in detail the 
patronage which they have extended to all 
institutions connected with the improvement of 
the social, intellectnal, and physical condition 
of the k^gdom during the last twenty-six 
years. Illustrations of Sandringham, and por¬ 
traits of the subjects of the biography, together 
with their autographs, are added. £nong 
other special features are a complete list of the 
Prince’s orders and decorations; and a genea¬ 
logical tree, showing the different occasions 
upon which the reigning families of England, 
Denmark, and Hanover, have intermarried. 

Messrs. Eboae Path., Trench & Co. will 
shortly publish, in a handsome volume with 
illustmtions, Mr. H. H. Johnston’s “History 
of a Slave,” which is now appearing in the 
Qrayhic. 

The next volume in the “ Badminton 
Library’’will be Fencing, Boadtw, and Wrest¬ 
ling, to which Mr. F. 0. Grove, itx. Walter H. 
Fouook, Mr. Walter Armstrong, and M. Provost 
contribute. 

Messrs. Biackwoos have in the press The 
Story of Alastair Bhan Gomyn ; or. The Tragedy 
of Dnnphail, written by &e Lady Middleton, 
which is described as “ a tale of romance and 
tradition.” 

Messrs. Sampson Low will publish shortly 
Through Atolls and Islands in the Great South 
Sea, by Mr. F. J. Moss, with numerous illustra¬ 
tions. 

Libtjt.-Col. Fishwick, of Bochdale—who is 
already known as the author of several local 
histories of places in the county palatine—will 
shortly issue an elaborate work on the parish of 
Bochdale, from the earliest times. Much of his 
information has been drawn from original MS. 
sources, such as the manor rolls (of which the 
Byrons were lords), wills at Chester, &c.; and 
pedigrees will be ^ven of many local fati^es. 
The book will be illustrated, and handsomely 
printed in demy quarto. It will be published, 
in a limited edition, through Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The Calendars to the series of Wills and 
Administrations, 1510 to 1650, preserved at 
Lichfleld, are now being transcribed for the 
press. They relate mainly to the counties of 
Stafford, ^op, Derby, and Warwick. The 
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earlier series, however, iooludes many wills 
from Cheshire, Flintshire, Leioestershire, Not¬ 
tinghamshire, Lancashire, and even Cumber¬ 
land. The first instalment will appear in the 
May number of the Indesa LUirary, under the 
editorship of Mr, W. F. W. Fhillimore. 

A NEW volume of disoourses by the Bev. 
David Wright, Yioar of Stoke Bishop, entitled 
ThoughU upon tome Words of Christ, vs announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The ninth number of Mr. Eyles’s Popular 
Poets of the Period, to be issued through Messrs. 
Ciiffith, Farran & Co., will contain a by 
Dr. Japp on the life and writings of Mr. 
Swinburne, together with representative selec¬ 
tions from his works. Induded also in the 
same number will be found sketches of the 
careers and selections from the poems of Mrs. 
Augusta Webster, Mr. Cosmo Monkhoiue, the 
Bev. Richard Wilton, and Mr. Alfred Perceval 
Graves. 

Mb. S. HiAlNa’s Modem Science and Modem 
Thought will shortly be issued in a new and 
cheaper edition, representing a sale of six 
thousand. 

A JOINT committee of the Richmond 
Athenaeum and the Selbome Society have 
organised a May-day conversazione, to be held 
at the Star and Garter Hotel. Apart from 
music, the chief attraction is to be an exhibition 
of local antiquities, books, pictures, &&, 
including the natural history of the Thames 
Valley. 

Mb. E. B. Nobbis Matthews, librarian of 
the Bristol Museum and Library, has lately 
dismterred the early registers of the Bristol 
Library Society, established in 1773 and merged 
in the present institution in 1855. Here are to 
be found the list of books borrowed by ^uthey 
between 1793 and 1795, when he was living at 
Bristol and giving lectures on history. Within 
two years, he is recorded to have t^en out no 
fewer than thirty-seven different works, mostly 
historical, but including Godwin’s Political 
Justice, Mary Woolstoncraft’s Rights of Women, 
and Bums’s Poems. In 1795, the name of 
Colerid^ occurs frequently in conjunction with 
that of Southey, the friends sometimes borrow¬ 
ing consecutive volumes of the same work. 

At the time when the English Dialect Society 
has resolved to terminate its own existence, it 
is interesting to learn that an American Dialect 
Society has just been founded at Cambridge, 
Mass., with Prof. Child, of Harvard, for pre¬ 
sident. Its object is defined as “ lie investiga¬ 
tion of the spoken English of the United 
States and Canada, and incidentally of other 
non-aboriginal dialects spoken in the same 
countries.” 

The_ current number of Mr. Edward A. 
Petherick’s Torch and Colonial Book Circular 
contains a select list of recent English and 
American bibliographical publications, includ¬ 
ing current period and special bibliographies; 
and also a further instmment of the biblio¬ 
graphy of New South Wales, from 1851 to 
1860, covering the period of the great gold dis¬ 
coveries and the introduction of responsible 
government. It is interesting to know that no 
less a person than Mr. John Hill Burton wrote 
an Emigrant’s Manual (Chambers, 1850). 
Another notable entry is the report of an 
Australian anniversary dinner at the Albion in 
1858, with Sir Charles Nicholson in the chair, 
when Mr. Gladstone (among others) spoke. 

Sib Fbedeeic Pollock’s monograph on 
The Land Laws in the “English Citizen ” series 
has received the compliment of a translation 
into German by Dr. Ernst Schuster. It ap¬ 
pears under the title Das Reeht des OrundbesRzes 
in England, and is published by Herr Franz 
Vahlen, of Berlin. 


Fbedebick Mclleb, of Amsterdam, has sent 
ns a sale-catalogue of the “Bibliotheca 
Bbynwykiana,” containing apparently all that 
now remains of the library of the famous 
J ansenist community, originally Cistercians, who 
fied from their home of Orval, in Luxembourg, 
in 1725, and established themselves at Bbynwyk, 
near Utrecht, where they were long one of the 
chief centres of Liberal Catholicism in Europe. 
For the history of Jansenism, the collection 
would be invaluable. To a non-theological 
eye the most interesting lots seem to be those 
relating to the early Jesuit missions in India, 
China, Japan, and America; but these are not 
cheap. 

The English Dialect Society has just issued 
(Trubner) two of its volumes for 1889, consisting 
of Mr. Edward Peacock’s Glossary of Manley 
and Oorringham (two neighbouring wapentakes 
in North-west Lincolnshire), greatly enlarged 
from the first edition, which appears in 1877. 
As might be expected, Mr. Peacock has added 
greatly to the value of his work by copious 
references to printed and MS. sources for local 
words now obsolescent. Of modem usages, 
here is a good example; 

“ When ohd Beaconsfield was gaffer we bed n’t 
bad times like theiise here.” 

The eight and last part, with indices and 
map of the Ampurdan, of the Hieloria del 
Ampurdan, by S* Pella y Forgas, has just 
app^red. The author has more than fulfilled 
her promise to her subscribers, the text of this 
fascicule, nearly 100 pages, being extra. The 
literature of Spain is rich in locid histories, 
which are of the first importance to the 
historian ; and among the best of recent ones 
we must rank this of S* Pella, whether we 
consider the text or the illustrations. The eight 
parts form a small folio of 788 pages, and are 
indispensable not only for poUtical events, but 
also for the histo^ of art and civilisation in 
Northern Catalonia. 


THE FOBTHOOMlNa MAGAZINES. 

The most prominent feature in the Maga~ 
vine of Art for May will be an article 
on the forthcoming eidiibition of the Royal 
Academy, published about a fortnight before 
its rooms are opened to the general public. 
The text is by the editor, and is accompanied 
by_ facsimiles of two of Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
origmal designs for his pictures, and four other 
studies, as well as by a full-page engraving of 
Mr. Watts’s contribution. The frontispiece is a 
photogravure of an ideal head by Sir l^ederick 
Leighton. 

The series of “ Scottish Character Sketches,” 
to appear in earl]^ numbers of the Scottish Art 
Review, will open in the May issue with a paper 
by Dr. William Alexander, author of “ Johnny 
(Hbb of Gushetneuk,” upon the last of the 
Scottish Homers, John Milne of (lleidivat. 
^e paper will be illustrated with two pen-and- 
ink drawings by Sam Reid. Among other 
articles in the same series will be one by Mr. J. 
M. Barrie, titled “Her Leddyship,” and 
several by Mi. William Jolly. Each will bo 
illustrated with two or more original drawings 
by Scottish artists. 

The forthcoming number of the English 
Historical Review will contain, among “Notes 
and Documents,” some more episcopal visita¬ 
tions of monasteries by Canon Perry; and the 
following articles—“ Hugh Elliot at Naples, 
1803-1806,” by Mr. Oscar Browning; “El 
Santo Nino de la Guardia,” by Mr. H. C. Lea, 
the historian of the Inquisition; and “The 
Last Bangs of Ireland,” by Mr. Standish 
O’Grady. 

“ The Music of the British Army ” is the 


title of a comprehensive article to appear shortly 
in the National Review, from the pen of Mr. 
Frederick J. Crowest. It vrill deal with the 
recruiting, pay, duties, training, pensions, pro¬ 
spects, &o., of the army musician; and it will 
contain much of traditional and legendary 
interest concerning English military music. 

Mb. Eugene Schutleb has written for the 
May and June numbers of Scribner’s his remi¬ 
niscences of “ Count Leo Tolstoy Twenty Years 
Ago,” when he was a visitor at Tolstoy’s home, 
and h^ many lo^ and intimate conversations 
with him. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Har¬ 
vard, will contribute the end paper to Seribner^s 
lot May, the subject being “The Lack of Old 
Homes in America,” and the associations and 
sentiments which are thereby lost. 

Time for May will contain a short story by 
Mrs. Molesworth; “ Feminine Politics,” by Mr. 
T. E. Eebbel; “ The Religion of the Farsis,” 
by Dadabhai Naoroji; “Thackeray’s Genea¬ 
logies,” by Mr. E. C. K. Conner, &c. The 
paper in the “ Work and Workers ” series will 
be on Parliamentary Reporters. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AS WE VIEW IT. 

Yonobb landscape, regal in its splendour. 

Smiling with a look half proud, half tender. 

Seems a shrouded corpse when dense fogs roll, 
life is glorious when the rays of duty 
Shine upon it from a loving soul; 

But its hiUs and glades are robbed of beauty 
If a selfish mist hangs o’er the whole. 

Scorning this great fact, the base man loses 
Truth's best disunond, priceless if he knew it: 
Life is good or bad, as each one chooses. 

Life is as we view it. 

Wanting wealth of heart, the miser's treasure, 
Now too small to purchase lofty pleasure. 

Soon wfil be a deathbed pang, or worse. 

Love, contentment, goodness, hopes ethereal. 

Make the peasant, slender though his purse. 
Vastly richer than the whole material, 
Star'illtimed, unconscious universe. 

Mental wealth, whose very touch entrances. 
Boundless lies for all whose minds pursue it; 
Man is rich or poor, just as he fancies: 

Wealth is as we view it. 

Life’s flame, flickering feebly in the strongest. 

Oft blown out, is soon burnt at the longest; 

Frail we live; we’re nothing in our graves. 
Almost awful now, yet daily heightening. 

Is our power, that rides &e foaming waves. 
Weighs tue planets, grasps the leaping lightning. 
Changes fire and air to dodle slaves. 

Man can humble Nature if she dares him. 

Set her some hard task, and make her do it; 
Man is weaker than the steed that bears him : 

Power is as we view it. 

Knowing not where Truth’s first step commences. 
Since the sages say our very senses 
Teach but fictions, dark we live and die. 
Priceless thoughts that time in its long travels 
Through past ages gathered, open he ; 

Scienoe shows the cipher that unravels 
Nature’s secrets, writ on earth and shy. 

But the wondrous volume spread b.fore us 
Needs eternity to read right through it. 

All is darkness ! Floods of light float o’er us ! 

Truth is as we view it. 

One faint gasp, and then the low death-rattle ! 
Thus we (nd it, beaten in the battle. 

Losing all things with our parting breath. 

Life has glories, but intensely brighter 
Is the glory of a noble death. 

When the soul, its load each moment lighter. 
Heedless now of what the vain world saith. 
Seeing visions, pain sublimely scorning, 

Feels the icy hand, yet dares to woo it: 

Death is starless night, or radiant morning: 

Death is as we view it. 

J. T. Chapman. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Ths April Dumber of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review u fully equal to its predecessors. Dr. 
Nenbauer’s survey of the fictions respecting the 
“losttribes” has reached the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Dr. Bitter, of Berlin, gives a sketch of 
Samuel Holdheim, a talenM and deeply re¬ 
ligious leader in the Beform movement. This 
is perhaps the most important article, because 
it so ably justifies the doctrinal and liturgical 
developments of Beformed Judaism. The 
difficulty of the reformer’s task is of course very 
great; but its necessity and its religions 
reasonableness are now made clear, and all 
that is still wanted is to show that the reform 
theory is but the combination and expan¬ 
sion of teaching^ of early rabbis of undis¬ 
puted eminence. Holdheim had qualities as 
a leader which would have ensured recog¬ 
nition in other branches of human activity. 
Mr. J. Abrahams has joined the ranks'of the 
Jewish folklorists. He comments here on the 
Jewish stories of heart-eating. The Bev. J. 
Harris continues his researches, full of re¬ 
ferences to the most recent authorities, on the 
rise and development of the Massoriffi. Dr. 
Drion contributes a clear though necessarily 
dry article on the origin and structure of 
Judges. If we call it “ ctiy,” it is only from 
the point of view of the uninterested general 
reader. Such investigations are the neces¬ 
sary preliminary to an historical sketch of the 
early Israelitish period. How vain it is to 
pretend that the criticism which Dr. Drion ex¬ 
pounds is of a negative and destructive ten¬ 
dency! Mr. Montefiore notices and criticises 
a text-book of reformed Judaism by the author 
of the article on Holdheim; also an article by 
Dr. Cheyne on the relation of the Jews to the 
Gospel, which it does not indeed fairly repre¬ 
present, but in a sense supplements, by show¬ 
ing the extreme difficulty at present of religious 
union between Jewish and Christian Theists, 
owing partly to the doctrinal formulas inherited 
by the latter from the past, and partly (this 
with regard to Beform-Jews) to the reluctance 
on the part of the Church to permit criticism 
of the Biblical records. Among the Notes and 
Discussions, we may mention Dr, Fried) ander 
on theLulab coins, Mr. Jacobs on the date of 
the first arrival of Jews in England, and Sig. 
Costelli on Jobvi. 4. 

Afteb a brief note by the editor, recording 
the progress of his pet scheme for an inter¬ 
national society of bibliophiles, the April Livre 
has two very interesting articles. For the 
second, dealing with an Academic episode of 
the seventeenth century, under the title of “Une 
Mystification sous Louis Xl'V.,” the name of 
M. Eugdne Asse, the writer, is sufficient 
guarantee. But, perhaps, frivolous readers 
will like the first, by M. Fh-ancis Bonier, which 
deals with the caricatures of 'Wagner and 
Berlioz, even better, because it is iUustrated. 
For “ pictures ” appeal to many children who 
are not children in years. And some of these 
pictures are very good. They are drawn from 
English and German as well as from French 
sources, and come so far as immediate pro- 
venance goes, from M. Adolphe JuUien’s books. 
But everybody does not possess these; some 
people may not have seen them; and the 
serving of them up in an article is legitimate 
and laudable. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

POETUS ADUENI AND THE KIVEK ADUE. 

LanclDg Ocllege, Shoreham: April IS, 1889. 
English archaeologists have commonly 
assumed that the Roman fortress, Portus Adnrni, 
mentioned in the Notitia Dignitatum, was 
somewhere near the mouth of the Sussex river 
Adnr. No one professes to know the exact 
site. Mr. Roach Smith, who once suggested 
Bramber Castle, tells me that he has now given 
this up. But the similarity of the names Adur 
and Adumus has apparently convinced every¬ 
one that the place was near Shoreham, 

This similarity, however, is too great—it is 
positively suspicious; and an attempt to trace 
the history of the tiver-name has led me to 
think it may be due to something else than 
historical descent. In fact, I believe that the 
Portus Adumi was first located near Shoreham 
for anotiier reason, and then—somewhere in the 
last century—the river was called Adur after 
the antiquaries’ theory. 

(1) Camden, who was the first to place the 


Portus Adumi in this neighbourhood, was in- 
fiuenced by the Saxon village name “ Edering- 
ton ” (p. 223, ed. 1607). He had apparently 
never heard the name Adur given to the river 
which flows out near Shoreham. 

(2) I have not been able to find the name 
Adur in any seventeenth-century topography. 
Even Hermann Moll’s New Description of 
England (London, 1724, p, 74) gives no name 
to the river, though it puts the fortress “ three 
miles from the mouth.” 

All this is only an argument ex silentio, but it 
is, I think, a strong one. 

(3) Two writers of about 1740 actually sug¬ 
gest that the name Adur is an invention. 
L. Tibbins, of Norton, near Chichester, writing 
under date of April 9, 1741, to W. Stukely 
{Corresp. ed. Lnkis iii. 234=St(r(ees Soc. Ixxx.), 
says: 

“ On what authority does the author of the new 
map of Sussex call Shoreham river B. Adur? . . . 
I wish there was as strong evidence of the name of 
that river as our river [Lavant]; then Portus 
Adumi would not be to be sought.’’ 

And the Magna Britannia (p. 536, ed. 1730) 
says outright: “ The P. Adumi, we suppose, 
gives ground for the conjecture that the river 
is called Adnr.” 

I am aware that I may have overlooked 
some earlier mention of the Adnr, and that my 
argument is only an enthymeme. I have 
written mainly in the hope that some one will 
be able to supply me with further facts. 'What 
name had the river before 1730 ? 

However, as the argument stands, 1 think I 
am justified in asserting that the position of the 
Portus Adumi is wholly unknown. Camden’s 
own evidence is of the poorest sort, and there 
is no further argument available. Those who 
say that the Portus must be west of Pevensey 
because it comes last in the Notitia, and the 
names are there arranged in order, are, I fear, 
grievously in error. 1 will onl^ ask such, 
before they further treat the question, to look 
just once at the Notitia. 

F. Ha'VEEFIELd. 


“ MIOHIHG MALIOHO.” 

BeUlog, Favetahsm: April 8, 1889. 

I cannot trace any previoiu discussion of the 
folio aing suggestion as to the origin and 
meaning of miehing malicho (“ Hamlet,” HI. 
ii. 146). 

The stage directioiu for the dumb show which 
immediately precedes the phrase, wind up 
thus: “ The poisoner woos the Queen with 
gifts; she seems loath and unwilling awhile, 
but in the end accepts his love.” Then says 
Ophelia to Hamlet: “What means this, m_y 
lord?” And ho replies: “Marry, this is 
miehing malicho’, it means mischief.” So the 
folios; but the quartos give munching mallico. 

In the “Trnculentus” of Plautus (HI. vii. 
49) occurs the sentence— 

“ Moechum malacum dnchmatum, umbraticolam 
tympauottlbam 

Amasf” 

which I suppose, as the tambourines of Cybele 
no longer carry meaning to the ear of the 
general, might be Englished: “Dost thou 
affect the lax and curled adulterer, the hole- 
and-corner stmmmer of the lute.” 

The expression>no(c5usmafacus()M\aKJt /w7x<>i), 

“ the loose adulterer,” is almost too pat to the 
occasion and to all the situations—whether of 
the poisoner and queen in the dumb show, of 
the more real Claudius and Gertrude, or of 
Hamlet himself; and a willing mind might, 
upon artistic grounds, readily excuse the far- 
found aptness of the quotation—if it be a 
quotation—by the mystification BAmlet is prac¬ 
tising, and by the fixed idea on which his fine- 
fibred, high-strung, brain is ever harping, as the 
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symptomstio dislogne with Ophelia just before 
the pantomine dearly ditdoses. Of course, the 
queraou of the haidness or softness of the 
X or the ch would have to be go oyer; but that 
would matter the less if the phrase miching 
(or munching) malicho (or mallico) bo wholly 
corrupt. 

All this has doubtless already struck others, 
and may be—probably is—mere coincidence of 
sound and meaning signifying nothing; or it 
may add another to the Shaksperean Latin 
quotations of which a handy lirt is given at 
p. 1426 of Schmidt’s Lexicon. 

John O’Necli.. 


AN ADDmONAl EOMANCE OF HEKDKB’S “ OID ” 
AND ITS SPANISH OEIGINAI.. 

Oxford: April 5, 188 S. 

Those who are acquainted with the com¬ 
parative edition of Hmer’s did, together with 
its French source and the Spanish original, 
compiled by A. 8. Voegelin (Heilbronn, 1879)— 
the merits of which were briefly notio^ in the 
Bomania, voL viii., p. 477—may be interested 
to have their attention called to a legendary 
romance of the did, translated by Herder, but 
only recently, for the first time, printed from 
Heraer’s MS. as an appendix to vol. xxviiL of 
the new standard edition of Herder’s SSmmt- 
liehe Werke, which we owe to the care of Snphan 
and Bedlioh. 

To enable anyone to compare Herder’s version 
with its Spanish original, and to observe how 
the latter is dealt with, the requisite spaoe may 
perhaps be granted in the Aoadeict for placing 
both together. The Spanish text is taken 
from Duran’s Romancero general (Madrid; Biva- 
deneyra, 1859), vol. L, p. 487, No. 742, where 
Sepulveda’s Bomances are quoted as the source. 

As Beinhold Kohler at first (in 1867), and 
after him Voegelin ({. e.), as well as itedlioh 
(vol. xxviii. of Herder's SUmmtUche Werke, 
p. 565 eqq. and p. 583), have pointed out SepiU- 
veda’s ooUeotion of Spanish Bomanoea (Antwerp, 
1551) was alone accessible to Herder; and it 
was from this oolleotiou that he translated 
those not contained in his French source. 

The rhymeless verse and trochaic metre of 
four feet employed by Herder almost through¬ 
out his version appear to be somewhat in¬ 
adequate, with regara to the indifferent stress 
laid upon root and final syllables—a short¬ 
coming which may account for this additional 
romance having remained so long unprinted, 
notwithstanding its touching and truly poetical 
subject. 


XI (Rd va m remeria i 
Santiago, Milagre del 
Qofo. 

Ya se psrte Don Bodrigo 

Qtte de Vivar de spel- 
lida, 

Para visitar Santiago, 

Adonde va en romeiia. 

Despididse de Fernando, 

Aquese rey de Oastitla, 

Qoe le did mnehos 
haberes, 

Sin done que dado habia. 

Veinte vaaallos conaigo 

Llevaba en su oompaiiia; 

Mucho Men y gran 
limoana 

Hacia por donde iba: 

Ddba k comer & los 
pobres 

Ya !i los que pobreza 
habian. 

Siguiendo por su camino 

Huy grande Uanto oia. 


Herder’i Fereion. 

Fur BO manches Oludk 
imKrieg;e 

TJntemimmt Bodrigo 
dankbar 

Bine Walfart nach San 
Jago. 

Abschied nimmt er von 
dem Kon’ge, 

Der ihm relche, reibhe 
Qaben 

Hit zum heil’gen Grabe 
gibt. 

Zwanzig stattUche Va- 
eallen 

Ziehen mit ihm; wo er 
zlehet, 

Gibt und spendet er den 
Armen 

TJnd den Stiftongen fur 
solche 

reiohliche Almosen ans. 


IJnteriregea hiiit aut 
Bine tiefe Wehklag’er. 


XI did va en remeria d 
Santiago. Hilagro del 
Oafo (continued). 

Que en medio de nn 
tremedal 

XJn gafo triste pla&ia, 

Dando voces qne lo 
saqnen 

Por Dios y Santa Maria. 

Bodrigo onando lo oye, 

Para el gtdo se venSa, 

Desoendiera de la beetia, 

En tierra se desoendia: 

En la eilla la snbid, 

Delante si lo ponia; 

Llegaron k la posada 

Do albergaron aqnel dia. 

SentadoB son a oenar 


Oomian k nna esondiUa. 


Gran enojo habian los 
any 08 , 

De aqnesto qne el Oid 
hac^: 

No quieten estar pre¬ 
sentee, 

A otra posada se iban. 

Hicieron al Oid y al 
Gafo 

Una cama en que dor- 
mian 

Amboe, coando & media 
noche, 

Ya que Bodrigo dormia, 

Un Boplo por las es- 
paldM 

El GWo dado le habia 

Ian redo fn5, qne & los 
pechos 

A Don Bodrigo sails. 

Despertb muy espan- 
tado, 

Al Gafo bnsoado haUa; 

No lo hallsba en la sn 
cama. 

A voces Inmbre pedia. 

Traidole habian la Inm¬ 
bre, 

El Gafo no pareda; 

Tornado se habia k la 
cama. 

Gran cnldado en ei tenia 

De lo qne le aoontedera, 

Mas vi6 nn hombre qne 
5 51 venia 

Veatido de pafios blan- 
cos, 

Y gere aquesto le deda: 

—jDnennes 6 velas, 
Bodrigo? 

-No dnermo, le respon- 
dia, 

Pero dime: i qni5n tu 
erea 

Qne tantoresplsndedaa ? 

San Lazaro soy, Bodrigo, 

Yo, qne k te hablar 
venia; 

Yo soy d gafo k qne td 

Por dies tanto bien 
hsdas. 

Bodr^o, Dios bien te 
quiere, 

Otorgado to tenia 

Qne lo que t6 comen- 
zares 


Herder’e Vereion (oon- 
tinned). 

An dem Boden eines 
Snmpfes 

Lieget einn Auesatziger; 

Traurig flehet er um 
Gottes 

nnd der Matter Gottes 
wegen 

nm Erbarmnsg. Don 
Bodrigo 

stei^ herab von seinen 
Maolthler, 

Hilft dem Kranken anf 
den Sattel, 

Setzt ddi binter ihm; 
so konunen 

EndUch tie znr Her- 
berg’ an. 

Ansznmhen dieae Naciht 
hier 

Setzen alle dch znr 
Tafd 

Bine Abendanppe spd- 
send, 

der Auacatzige neben 
Cid. 

Dieaen Anbliok nicht 
ertragend 

Stehen anf die Beis’- 
gefahrten. 


Snehen sich ein ander 
Hans: 

Don Bodrigo teilt dage- 
gen 

Hit dem Armen Bett 
nnd Kammer, 

Bis urn Hittemaoht ein 
Sohlag ihn 

Wie ein 'Windstoss anf 
die Schnltem, 

Anf die Bmst hin nn- 
sanft weekt; 

Und aein Eranker ist 
veradiwnnden 

Von dem Lager, ans der 
Kammer. 

Eilig lasst er Llcht sich 
geben, 

Sucht nmher ; jedodh 
nmaonst. 

Wondemd leget er sich 
nieder, 

Denkend manbberlei 
Gedanken, 

Als ein Mann in weissen 
Kleldem 


Glanzend vor aein Lager 
trat: 

Schlafst Dn, sprach er, 
Freund Bodrigo ? 

Nein! ich wache, wer 
bist Du? 


Lazams bin ich, der 
Kranke, 

Den Dn eben not nm 
Gottes 

Und der Hotter Gottes 
wUlen 

Also gutig pflegetest. 

Und ich komme Dir za 
sagen, 

Dass Dich Gott vor 
andem liebet, 

Und vor andem Dir die 
Wunsche 


XI did va en romeria d 
Santiago. Milagro del 
Oafo (oontinned). 

En lldes, 6 en otra 
gulss. 

Lo cnmpUrtis a tn honra 

Y creoers cada dia. 

De todos seraa temido, 
De criatianoB y morisma, 

Y qne los tns enemigos 
Empeoerte no podrian. 
Horir&B td mnerte hon- 

rads. 

No tn persona vonoida, 
Td seris el venoedor, 
Dios sn bendioion te 
envia. 

En didendo estas pala- 
bras 

Lnego se desporeoia: 

Levantose Don Bodrigo 

Y de hlnojos se ponia; 
Did gracias & Dios del 

delo, 

Tambien & Santa Maria; 
Ansi estnvo en oracion 
Hasta qne fneta da dia. 
Partierase a Santiago, 
Bn romeria cnmplia; 

De alii se fnd & Oala- 
horra 

Adonde el baen Bey 
yft ci ft. 

Huy bim lo habia rece- 
bido, 

Holgdse oon su venida, 

Lidid oon Martin Gon¬ 
zalez, 

Y en el campo lo vencia. 


Herder'e Feriioa (cou- 
tinned). 

Deines Maths eifiillen 
wird. 

In Gefechten vie is 
Sohlachteu 

Wirst Da siegeich imd 
gefurchtet 

So von Mohren vie m 
Ohristen 

Tag fiir Tag an Buhme 
wochsen; 


Segen Gottes ist nit 
Dir. 

Anagesprodien dieae 
Worte 

Schwand die himmliadie 
Eischienong. 

Don Bodrigo kziet zor 
Erde 

Gott nnd del Haris 
dankend; 


Dann vollendet et die 
WalUahtt, 

Kehrt zotiick nach Cell- 
horra; 

Frenndlich nimmt Sm 
aof der Eonig. 

Und kwun hat ei aoi- 
gemht, 

Geht er mit Martm 
Gonsalez 

In dem Kampt; dei 
Bieg ist sein. 

H. Ebzbs. 


“ OLEVKK.” 

Wimbledon: ijjril«. I®- 
The use of this word in the sense of agile, or 
nimble of body, is not lost in Scotland, at any 
rate. I remember hearing a person described, 
and very correctly described, as being “ariel 
stetyve amd clever leddy.” This was in die 
south-east of Perthshire. 

J. H. Bamsat. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


ronsoAT, April S5, 8 p.m. Tdegraph 
LiKhtning Oondnotim” by ProL OUtot 
8 p.ni. OvmmTOdorion: " Welsh MonaatanB 
and Monastiolsm.” by Mr. Edward Owen. , 

SATnBDAT, April 27, A45 p.in. Botanic: 8aBa« 


SOIENOE: 

Steliar Evolution and %U Selattom 
Geological Time. By James CwU- 
(Stanford.) 

Thb modem scientists must often turn vitli a 
sigh of envy to the accurate “ knowing® ” 
the mediaeval chronicler, who, starting some 
odd 4000 years b.c., filled with men aw 
their actions every quarter of a century dow 
to A.D. 1470. Had we only some Faed^ 
Temporum recording with certainty oae tin- 
dent for every miUion years of the life of the 
universe, we should be jubilant. VonM 
some beneficent Sphinx only tell us hov 
many million years back to start the eroluboo 
of our planetary system, it would at le^' 
help us to more self-complaisancy, if onlf by 
demolishing rival theories, and showing ’*• 
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that the wise men of onr tribe will agree in 
the truth—when it is discovered to them. 
Meanwhile what are the general public—to 
say nothing of all-knowing critics—to do, 
when Helmholtz and Thomson are content 
with a modest 20,000,000 years, but Dr. Croll 
persists that three score and ten millions are 
the more proper allowance for our venerable 
ntler! Une is inclined to think that the 
Germans are correct after all, and the sun 
must be an antique spinster, since there is 
such obscurity about her red age! Let us 
try and put as clearly as possible the differ¬ 
ence between Dr. CroU’s view of the evolution 
of nebulae and Sir William Thomson’s. The 
latter in his Eoyal Institution lecture of 1887 
{Popular Leeturei, p. 404) remarks: 

“ We cannot, however, help asking the ques¬ 
tion—What was the oonmtion of the aim’s 
matter before it came together and became 
hot ? It may have been two cool solid masses, 
which collided with the velocity due to their 
mutual gravitation; or, but with enormonaly 
less of probability, it may have been two masses 
oollidiug with vdocities considerably greater 
than the velocities due to mutual gravitation.’’ 

Sir William Thomson considers that the 
“ exact aiming ” required in the latter case is, 
“on the dry theory of probability, exceed¬ 
ingly improbable.” If, on the other hand, 
two bodies were left to themselves at relative 
rest in space, tliey would, if undisturbed by - 
their stellar colleagues, certainly collide. 
The latter theory may be spoken of as the 
“pure gravitation” theory, the former as 
CroU’s “ impact ” ♦ theory. Both explain in 
the same general manner, namely, by the 
collision of two large stellar masses, the origin 
of a nebula, and ultimately of a planetary 
system. Now, Dr. Croll asserts that the 
latter theory is the true theory, for the former 
cannot give a sufficient supply of heat to last 
more than some 12,000,000 years, while geo¬ 
logical evidence shows that we require heat 
enough for 70,000,000 years. It is obvious, 
however, that if the stellar masses have a 
veloci^ of impact greater than that due to 
mutual gravitation, then, by a proper choice 
of ite value, any supply of energy can be 
provided and converted into heat. Thomson, 
it will bo remembered, stores his heat in the 
form of the potential energy of separation of 
the elements of the sun. The yearly shrinkage 
of its diameter supplies the amount of heat 
radiated in a year. The amount of shrinkage 
required leads him to believe it rash to predict 
a radiation at the present rate for more than 
20,000,000 years past, or for more than 
6,000,000 years to come. Now Dr. Croll 
insists on more than 70,000,000 years of the 
past, and, therefore, he must be supposed to 
reject the theory of pure shrinkage. He un¬ 
doubtedly obtains a sufficient heat supply from 
his theory, but it seems incumbent on him to 
show: (1) that the improbability of collision 
between bodies moving with diflerentvelocities 
is not nigh an impossibility; (2) that having 
got his supply of heat, he has some notion of 
how it is to be stored for 70,000,000 years 
otherwise than as potential energy of separa¬ 
tion ; (3) that there are convincing geological 
arguments in favour of 70,000,000 years at 

• This is Dr. Oroll’s own word, which wo think 
he means to confine to the theory ot bodies having 
velocities on impact other than those due to their 
mutual giavitanon. 


the present rate of radiation. Let us consider 
these points in order. 

First, as to the probability of the col¬ 
lision of bodies moving with different velo¬ 
cities through space. So far as I follow 
Dr. CroU’s views, he supposes, I think, 
initially, an immense number of dark stellar 
masses moving in all directions with all 
varieties of velocities. He does not seem 
to suppose that mutual gravitation has had 
any influence of a perceptible kind over these 
bodies until two have collided. Thus he 
writes, “ It follows that these motions ought 
to be in perfectly straight lines, and not in 
definite orbits of any kind.” This abolition 
of gravitation between stellar bodies—for it 
seems to amount to this—appears rather 
serious. We know the ether extends to the 
stars, and we are pretty confident to-day that 
the ether is the memum of gravitational 
acceleration. But once grant gravitation, 
then of the immense number of stellar bodies 
moving “with every variety of velocitjr” 
any two having the same velocity (by which 
I understand equality of speed, sense, and 
direction) are, ^ little disturbed by their 
stellar colleagues, bound to collide owing to 
mutual gravitation. The question, then, be¬ 
tween the two theories is whether it is more 
probable that there will be two stellar bodies 
with any the same velocity, or two stellar 
bodies with any different speeds, but with the 
same directions of speed, their directions being 
in one any the same straight line. In the 
first case we have equality of the directions 
and magnitudes of the velocities; in the latter 
case, equality of the directions and absolute 
paths of motion. The chances, therefore, to be 
compared are that of hitting a given point in a 
straight line (equality of magnitude), and that 
of placing a point in space so as to lie on a 
a given straight line. If it were plane space 
the chances would, I think, be equal; but in 
space of three dimensions the latter is 
immensely less probable than the former. 
Thus, admitting gravitation, there is a very 
large probability in favour of any given 
planetsiy system having been evolved from a 
nebula generated from two stellar masses with 
mtially the same velocity. The disturbing 
influence of other stellar bodies would have 
equal effect on both theories. Dr. CroU goes 
so far as to say that the improbability of a 
collision on his theory is in its favour; but as 
his theory does not seem to me to exclude the 
possibility of other planetary systems than 
ours (assuming 70,000,000 years’ life for 
ours), having arisen from the pure gravitation 
process, I am at a loss to understand how any 
argument for his theory can be drawn from 
the fact that collisions under it would be few. 
If his theory bo true for onr system, then 
there must be a greater number of other 
systems for which it is not true—-on the mere 
theory of probability. Thus, the reasoning 
on pp. 10 and 11 of his book, seems to me in¬ 
conclusive, if it be not unscientific. How, if 
our solar ^stem arose on his theory from an 
improbable collision, then the risk to it in the 
future of a more probable collision is removed, 
or why there is nothing “ more impressive in 
its sublime simplicity” than his plan “by 
wluch the stability and perfection of the 
universe ” is secured I fail entirely to under¬ 
stand. Granted that it is necessary to 
consider the sun os arising from an improbable 
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ooUision, why does this exclude more probable 
coUisionB for other stellar masses or for the 
sun in the future? 

Turning to the second point of the storage of 
the heat Dr. CroU supposes generated by the 
improbable collision, I do not feel that he has 
clearly pointed out to the lay mind how he 
supposes this heat to be stored. Surely, if it 
is not yearly generated from the potential- 
energy of separation by shrinkage, then we 
are thrown back on either chemic^ action or 
continuous cooling; both these seem quite in¬ 
sufficient alone, and combined they may not 
unreasonably be dismissed as a “ hot coal ” 
theory. 

We now reach the third point, which is 
summed up in the question, WiU 20,000,000 
years or thereabouts be a maximum with 
which geologists and biologists can content 
themselves ? This is dealt with in part ii. of 
Dr. Croll’s work, and he brings some strong 
arguments in favour of at least 70,000,000 
years from calculations based on the rate of 
denudation. The arguments from geologw 
appear more convincing than the biologicm, 
but they are essentiaUy based on a uniformity 
and equality during the earth’s existence in 
the rate of denudation. This may be so, but 
the physicist wiU be inclined to reply with 
Sir William Thomson’s question: 

“ Whether is it more probable that the physical 
conditions of the sun’s matter differ 1000 times 
more than dynamics oompel us to suppose they 
differ from those of matter in our laboratories; 
or that a stormy sea, with possibly channel 
tides of extreme violence, shomd encroach on a 
ohidk cliff 1000 times more rapidly than Mr. 
Darwin’s estimate of one indi per century.” 

This is indeed very far from being a completely 
satisfactory answer to the geological reason¬ 
ings, but the possibility ot variation in the 
rate of denudation requires fuller discussion 
than it seems to get on pp. 45-7. Even 
granted that the geological argument invali¬ 
dates the theory of the heat supply from 
shrinkage, then it seems more reasonable to 
inquire how the sun may hare been or still be 
receiving heat, rather than conclude that a 
theory which gave it a sufficient supply of 
heat 70,000,000 years and more ago is neces¬ 
sarily trae, although it fails to explain the 
storage. 

The third part of Dr. Croll’s work is en¬ 
titled “ Evidence in support of the Theory 
from the pre-nebular Condition of the Urn- 
verse.” Here a number of theories of the 
ether are discussed, and adopted or rejected 
by Dr. Croll. Thus, he seems to approve of 
the theory of Morris and Grove that the ether 
may be only highly attenuated matter, or, as 
the latter pute it, an expansion of the 
planetary atmospheres, or the more volatile 
portion of them. How such attenuated 
matter could transmit the transverse vibra¬ 
tions of light is difficult to understand, and 
to prove that it can is certainly a duty of 
those who assert that the hypothesis of an 
ether distinct from matter is a last surviving 
relic of eighteenth-century science. While 
apparently approving this view of the ether. 
Dr. Croll makes a vigorous attack on the 
vortex-atom theory of matter, which it is 
surely a slip to sp^ of, even for a moment, 
as “ Prof. Lodge’s theory.” This attack is 
very characteristic, and as it concludes with 
the remark that a vortex-atom is as hard a 
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physical conception as space of four dimen¬ 
sions, it may be well to quote part of it here, 
in order that Messrs. J. J. Thomson and Hicks 
may grasp the futility of pushing their 
researches further, unless, perchance, they 
should fail to be stunned by the first law of 
motion thus vigorously thrown at their heads. 

“ The vortex theory appears to me to be beset 
by a difficxilty of ano&er kind, viz., that of 
reconciling it with the first law of motion. 
According to that law, no body possessing 
inertia can deviate from the straight line unless 
forced to do so. . . . Centrifugal force must 
always be bahmoed by centripetal force. The 
difficulty is to understand what force counter¬ 
balances the centrifugal force of the rotating 
material of the vortex-atom. It is not because 
the centrifugal tendency of the rotating material 
is controlled by the exterior incompressible 
fluid, for it offers no resistance whatever to the 
passage of the atom through it—in short, in so 
far as the motion of the atom is concerned, this 
fluid is a perfect void. Now, if this fluid can 
offer no resistance to the passage of the atom as 
a whole, how then does it manage to offer such 
enormous resistance to the materials composing 
the atom, so as to continually deflect them from 
the straight path and compel them to move in a 
curve F ... In short, how is the existence of 
the atom possible under the physical conditions 
assumed in the theory F ” 

How indeed ? Perhaps Mr. Grant Allen will 
explain! 

In the final pages of his work Dr. Croll 
tells us that the series of changes in the 
universe is demonstrably finite, and therefore 

the life-time of matter itself is necessarily 
finite.” “ These are consequences which 
necessarily follow from every theory of stellar 
evolution which has hitherto been advanced.” 
The impact theory, according to Dr. CroU, 
explains all the evolutionary process on purely 
scientifio grounds. It starts with “huge 
solid masses moving through space,” and 

“ if these were the original condition of the 
universe, then in so far as either philosophy or 
science can demonstrate to the contrary, it 
might have been in this condition from all 
eternity. We are, therefore, not called upon 
to account for this primitive condition of things. 
. . . The first collision would be the commence¬ 
ment of evolution.” 

It is idle to ask why a collision should ever 
occur at all, if it had not occurred previously 
“from all eternity.” Or, how, if this had 
been the condition of things “from all 
eternity,” the life-time of matter and the 
universe is “ demonstrably finite.” We seek 
for a little oasis in this Hegelian reconcilia¬ 
tion of contradictories, and we think to 
find it in the last words of Dr. Croll’s 
book: “We have no grounds to conclude 
that there is anything eternal except God, 
time, and space.” This “ huge solid mass ” 
moving through space “from all eternity” 
must then be one of these. “ But if time 
and space be subjective, as Kant supposes,” 
we are indeed left with a curious alternative 
—namely, the one absolute moving through a 
subjective. There must be some error on our 
part somewhere; but, of a truth, if this be 
the solution of tbe problem of the universe, 
the scientist will have to accompany Dr. 
Croll through a quagmire of metaphysics. 
The lay reader had better content himself at 
present with watching how ttey get along 
from the side. 

Kaei. Peakson. 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT BIBBS. 

Birdtnetting and Bird-tkinning: a Complete 
Description of the Nests and Eggs of Birds 
which breed in Britain. By Edward Newman. 
Second edition, revised and re-written, with 
directions for their Collection and Preserva¬ 
tion ; and a Chapter on Bird-skinning, &c. By 
Miller Christy. (Fisher Unwin.) We tran¬ 
scribe tbe long title of this book because it 
succinctly expresses its scope. It is a little 
volume of 138 pages, which, we believe, only 
costs a shilling, but which has no rival of its 
kind in the hangnage. The egg-hunter, with 
this volume in bis pocket, needs no other 
literature for his field-work. It is ples^santly 
written, and practically exhaustive; concise 
and accurate. The first edition, under the 
simple title Birdtnetting, was brought out by 
the late Mr. Newman in 1861; but it was a 
bulky pamphlet, too big for any pocket. The 
present edition, under the able editorship of 
Mr. Miller Christy, is in the smallest octavo, 
and contains about three times tbe amount 
of information in the original. The editor 
has spared no pains to bring bis work up to 
the very latest standard of accuracy. He 
treats of about 200 species of birds known to 
breed in Britain, including even some of 
doubtful occurrence, so as to err on the side 
of safety. The English names are arranged 
alphabetically, and many cross-references are 
given. Under each species, we have four 
particulars noted, viz., the distribution and 
general habitat of the bird; the situation in 
which the nest is built; the materials of which 
it is composed; and a full description of the 
eggs, wi^ their dimensions in inches and 
tenths. After this, the body of the work, we 
bave a chapter on egg-coUeoting, perhaps the 
best which has been written since the issue of 
Prof. Al&ed Newton's famous essay on the 
subject. The book also contains a practical 
and clear description of how to skin and 
preserve specimens of birds for the cabinet; 
a prddt of the Wild Birds’ Protection Acts; 
and a note on the literature of British Birds. 

Ninth Report on the Migration of Birdt. 
(MoFarlane & Ersldne.) This report refers to 
tbe migrations of 1887 as observed from the 
different lighthoTises round the coasts of the 
United Eongdom, and contains, as usual, a great 
amount of statistical information respecting the 
movements of birds. Some of this information 
is arranged chronologically, and some accord¬ 
ing to the kinds of birds seen. Its compilation 
has only been effsoted by tbe assiduous efforts 
of the lighthouse keepers—to many of whom, 
we would fain hope, it has brought an 
stdditional interest among the details of their 
unvarying and monotonous occupation; and 
by much steady work on the part of the super¬ 
intending committee appointed by the British 
Association to collect this information. We 
have often insisted in former years upon the 
need of some general laws being extracted 
from the mass of statistics now ready to the 
hand in these nine reports. With this final 
report of the series we are glad to see that Mr. 
W. E. Clarke, a competent ornithologist, has 
imdertaken tbe difficult task of summarising 
the general results obtfuned by the committee’s 
proceeding's. Some of the facts reported in 
this volume are sufficiently striMng. In 
November flocks of rooks of about one hundred 
in one body and eighty in the second, arrived, ap¬ 
parently in a very fatigued sta'e, off the Skelligs. 
There is no land to the westward of this light 
(itself off the south-west coast of Ireland), and 
the birds arrived from the west. A somewhat 
similar flight occurred at the same place in 
1884. In mid October on the eastern ooast of 
England thousands of large grey gulls appeared, 
wi& many redshanks, crows, linnets, and larks. 
At this time enormous numbers of visitants 
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reach ns from the continent. A woodlark was 
shot on the Tearaght Book, the most westerly 
Irish lighthouse; this bird is very seldom seen 
in Ireland. When the abstract of these nine 
reports is published, it may be expected that 
some singular results will emerges and our 
knowledge of bird - migration be greatly 
extended. 


OOBBESPONDENOS. 

A HBW BABYLONIAN CONTEAOT TABLET. 

London : April S. 1(69. 

A small reddish-black contract tablet (size, 
4.3 X 3.1x2cm.), in the possession of tbe 
University of Pennsylvania, will render 
necessary many changes in Assyro-Babylonian 
chronology. It bears the date: “Nipnr, Ist 
day of ArakMmua, 0th year of Asuiitiltlaui, 
sar miitu A-sur-ki.” 

Kobebt Pkancis Habpee. 


BOIENOE NOTES. 

The following fifteen candidates have been 
selected by tbe council of the Boyal Society to 
be recommended for election on June 6 : Mx. 
J. Aitken, Dr. E. Ballard, Mr. A B. Basset, 
Mr. H. T. Brown, Mr, L. Clark, Prof. D. D. 
Cunningham, Mr. L. Fletcher, klr. W. B. 
Hemsley, Mr. C. T. Hudson, Prof. T. M’E. 
Hughes, Mr. E. B. Poulton, Prof. W. J. SoUas, 
Mr. C. Todd, Mr. H. Tomlinson, Prof. G. F. 
Yeo. 

Pbof. Mendbleef, the celebrated Bussian 
chemist, has accepted the invitation of the 
council of the Chemical Society to deliver the 
Faraday Lecture. He will probably give his 
mature views on “ The Periodic Law of the 
Elements,” with which his name is so indis¬ 
solubly connected. The lecture will be delivered, 
by permission of the managers of the Boyal 
Institution, in their theatre, on the evening of 
June 4, liie fellows of the society will enter¬ 
tain Prof. Mendeleef at dinner at the Holborn 
Bestaurant the next evening; and the presi¬ 
dent, Dr. W. J. Bussell, will bold a reception 
at the Grosvenor Gallery on June 7. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messes. Macmillan will shortly issue two 
plays of Aeschylus in their “ Classical Library ” 
—the Supplicea, edited (with a revised text, 
and also an English translation) by Prof. T. O. 
Tacker, of Mmboume University; and the 
Agamemnon, by Dr. A W. Verrall; and also 
the following volumes in the “ Classical Series ” 
—the ton of Euripides, by Mr. M. A Bayfield ; 
the Amphitruo of Plautus, by Prof. A. Palmer, 
of Dublin; and Books I. and II. of the Letteri 
of Pliny, by Mr. James Cowan. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Elizsbbtuan Sooibtt.—( Wtdneidag, April 3 ) 
Ebmbst BAxaa, Esa., in the chair.—A paper on 
“Miracle Plays” was read by Mr. W. H. Cow- 
ham. Mi. Oowham began by tracing the growth 
of these plays during the Dark Ages, and treated 
them as one of the causes leading up to the 
Benascence. Bef erences were given from Matthew 
Paris, FitzStephen, Chaucer, and Langland, bear¬ 
ing upon these representations. Mr. Oowham 
strongly held that their origin was to be found in 
the Hcriptural farces founded upon the ruins of 
Latin comedy. Brought to England by the 
Normans, they at length began to appear iu 
isolated chunffies and abbeys, where they were 
enacted by the priests and monks. A short tran¬ 
sition period of Norman-French mysteries suc¬ 
ceeded ; and then the plays became entirely 
English in charseter. Tbe priests were no longer 
the impersonators, but gave way to the guilds of 
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craftsmen. Different statatee and proclamations 
dlsconraffinn them were quoted, as well as the 
*■ HannM de Pedi6”—an Anglo-French poem 
ascribed by some to Bishop Grossteste. Bob^ of 
Bmnne, 1303, describes minntely the places where, 
and the drcnmstances under which they were per¬ 
formed. Greens, crofts, cemeteries, and streets 
we find were the faronrite places of representation; 
Sind horses, harness, and eren ecclesiastical furni¬ 
ture were all made use of in these spectacles. 
Henry Yl.’s reign was the era of morality plays. 
The Chester, York, Coventry, Digby, and Tosmeiey 
mysteries were discussed at some length, and the 
stragthening influence of the Norman-French 
mysteries, and the Cursor Hundi upon them was 
mentioned. The best of these cycles is the 
Townley. written in the Yorkshire dialect about 
the bepnning of the fourteenth century. The 
Digby mysteries represent the plays at the height 
of their popularity; and from hence (flfteenth 
century) their popularity began gradually to 
decline. Throughout all these plays there is a 
strong undercurrent of comedy and buffoonery. 
The Shepherd plays are a distinct advance towards 
the legitimate diama. The plays began to be 
polemical in the reign of Henry Ylli., and re¬ 
mained so until their flnal eztin^on in the reign 
of Bflizabeth. The interludes, which had grown up 
inside the miracle plays, became the politicid 
organa of the day. Hence came several pro¬ 
clamations suppressing them, and these, together 
with the growth of education, and the increase in 
the num^r of books, destroyed them altogether. 
These plays were at various stages of their career— 
an educational medium, a popular amusement, smd 
the voice of public opinion.—A long and interest¬ 
ing discussion followed, which was opened by the 
chairman and continued by Messrs. Bogers, Payne, 
Edney, Oowham, tmd other members of the 
society. 

Madchistsk Gobtrb Socnrr.— (lP«ifnrsifay, 
April 10) 

Tm Bev. F. F. Cornish in the chair.—Mrs. W. O. 
Williamson read a paper on “ Goethe’s Delineation 
of Womanhood.” Alter pointing out that in 
literary as in pictorial portraiture me true test of 
worth is the deflciteness and individuality of the 
figure itself, apart from the accessory details sur¬ 
rounding it, Mrs. Williamsou remarked that 
women writers have, as a rule, been more sno- 
oesssful than men in giving this independent life 
and force to their female characters. Men, for the 
most part, either make the leading features of 
their heroines so strong that they are mere cari¬ 
catures, like Becky Sharp and Mrs. Jellaby; or 
they find no leading features at all, and produce 
mere mild nonentities, like Bose Bradwardine and 
Julia Mannering. In Goethe alone of men writers 
do women readers detect that true instinct, that 
penetration into the moving springs of a woman’s 
nature, as it lay hidden behind a covering of 
fashion and circumstance, which other men writers 
have failed to possess. The secret of his success is, 
as Carlyle said, that in his deep susceptive heart 
ha felt a thcusand times more keenly than smyone 
else could feel; and, with the creative gift which 
belonged to him as poet, he embodied those feel¬ 
ings and gave them local habitations and names. 
The circumstances by which Goethe surrounded 
bis heroes were those of the time in which he or 
they lived. To our more highly developed moral 
civilisation they may appear crude, painful, even 
at times repulsive; tot in no case where Goethe 
has given us a finished picture do such circum¬ 
stances necessailly form the character and dis¬ 
position of the woman. We can in each case lift 
the portrait out of its frame, and give it modem 
and more familiar surroundings, without materially 
spoUing the character. In proof of this assertion, 
Mrs. Williamson passed briefly in review the 
various types of female character treated by 
Goethe. Among them she counted as least im¬ 
portant the young girls, all heart and love and 
trust, but wi&out education or power of thought, 
who inevitably fell a prey to the world’s ciprice, 
and who are made to pass before us and attain 
their goal of misery unwept. Besides these, we 
have several fine embodiments of strong-minded, 
clever coldness—women who, though winning 
universal respect, were without the womanly power 
of love, and so received their homage from a safe 


distance; these Goethe felt, and has shown, to be 
ridiculous. And then we have a very beautiful 
combination of these—women in whom loving 
tenderness, impulsive sympathy, high culture, and 
strong domestio capability form an ideal woman¬ 
hood, which, while gladly devoting her powers for 
the good of some loved ones, knows full well what 
is due to herself, and will not bend before every 
passing breeze. It is this latter class whom Goethe 
drew with most success, and clearly with deepest 
sympathy. Passing on from these generalisations, 
Mrs. Williamson sketched in some detail, and with 
many graphic and sympathetic touches, several of 
Goe&e's most successful female characters, among 
them Pbillne, Ludane, Therrae, Lotte, Natalie, 
and Ottilie. The last-mentioned she pronounced 
to be not only one of the most perfectly womanly 
sketches overproduced by the imagination of man, 
but the sketch of a woman of exceptional force 
and delicacy.—After a brief discusrion on the 
paper read, the chairman called on the hon. 
librarian to give some account of the recent large 
addition to the library of the society.—Mr. Prel- 
singer informed the meeting that the collection of 
Goethe works, brought together by Mr. Tbimm, 
of Brook Street, London, which had been bought 
by the Manchester G^the Society, had just 
arrived. It comprised about 300 works, among 
them several valuable first and second editions. 
With the volumes already in its library, the 
society might now boast of possessing the most 
valuable Goethe library in England; and the 
committee appealed coi^dentiy to the members 
for further contributions to the library fund to 
defray the cost of purchase, binding, Ac. 


FINE ART. 

Portfolio Paper*. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. (Seeley.) 

It is not every magazine article which 
deserves re-publishing, not even every article 
in the Portfolio ; but Mr. Hamerton has 
written little which is not worth re-read¬ 
ing and reconsidering, even though its motive 
may have been a transient one and the sub¬ 
ject not of universal interest. There are 
not now many Englishmen, we fear, who have 
a lively interest in the landscapes of Chintreuil, 
or the romantic dreams of Adrien Guignet; 
but no one can read Mr. Hamerton’s very 
short papers on those artists and think them 
dull. We may not have seen one of the 
works of either; but who can help being 
pleased with the idea of a painter, “ one of 
the most perfect instances of the pure land¬ 
scape painters that have become known to the 
public hitherto,” who was “born for land¬ 
scape painting, as others are born for music,” 
but who, though endowed by nature “ with 
the most passionate love of landscape,” was 
denied the “ gift of manual facility,” and did 
not attain executive skill till comparatively 
late in life? Take, then, the picture of 
Guignet, the artist, whose paintings were all 
poetic visions, whose custom was 

“ to paint in perfect solitude, and not to let 
anybody see what he was doing until it was 
quite finished; and if by chance this solitude 
was ever broken in upon and the canvas seen 
by the visitor, he would either alter the com¬ 
position of it, or else throw it aside altogether,” 

or this: 

“ Instead of paintiiig studies when out-of-doors, 
in the society of other artists who were friends 
of his, he would quit his companions, get into 
wild rocky places, and sit motionless for honrs 
together, gazing and dreaming, whilst the puffs 
of smoke came from his pipe in regular time¬ 
measuring succession. He did not touch pencil 
or paper, did not make the slightest sketch, yet 
^ received from nature what he sought, and ^ter 


bathing himself in the infiuences of the forest 
and the sunset, went back to his own chamber 
to his work. Sometimes he would sit gazing 
in tiie same absfaraoted way at a white canvas 
for two or three days without touching it, then 
suddenly make the dream visible in a picture, 
executed with astonishing ease, decision and 
rapidity.” 

YTho will not be wiser for such vivid pictures 
of these two strange individualities, whether 
he know their works or not? There is a 
conspicuous defect in Mr. Hamerton’s paper 
on “ Goya.” He cannot speak of him as a 
colourist, scarcely as a painter; his knowledge 
of his artistic capacities has been formed 
mainly from his etchings; and, though some 
years have elapsed since the paper appeared 
in the Portfolio, the author does not seem to 
have taken any steps to perfect his knowledge 
of Goya as a painter. This appears at ffrst 
sight a little rash, especially as in Goya’s 
time the etcher paid little or no attention to 
colour. To-day there are many etchers—Mr. 
Macbeth for instance—whose work, not only 
when interpreting coloured work of others, 
but when original in subject, shows that the 
artist has a strong sense of colour, 
but it was not so a hundred years ago ; 
Yet the paper on Goya is one of those 
best worth republishing. It is a clear and 
trenchant essay, vigorous beyond the writer’s 
wont, “ etching,” as it were, with all the force 
and more than the truth of Goya’s needle, 
the strange contrasts and foul depths of one 
of the most violent and worthless characters 
of modern history. Yet it is written with 
not less than the author’s accustomed ease— 
that charming leisureliness which weighs 
each word and drops it in the right place, 
and is never in such a hurry, however in 
earnest, that it cannot find timo for a pleasant 
whisper “ aside.” How agreeable this 
whisper is, for instance, especially to the 
feedings of an art critic: 

“The opinions of artists may seem at first 
somewhat more formidable, because an artist 
knows something positive and practical; but a 
little refieotion would convince the most timid 
that he may live in serene independence of 
their opinions also if he likes, for whatever one 
artist paints or says, you can always find 
another of equal rank to declare in plain terms 
that he is an idiot or something worse.” 

Many readers will no doubt get their first 
knowledge of Goya, of Ghinteeuil, and of 
Guignet from Mr. Hamerton’s book; but it 
is to be feared that there will be much even 
in his papers upon Etty and Constable which 
will bo news to many others. These papers, 
which lead the way, are excellent pieces of 
workmanship, to be trusted for their facts, 
and to be admired for their clear analysis of 
art and character. Here is a passage from 
the “ Constable ” which should be noted and 
remembered by art critics “ and others ” : 

“ He was much less rebellious against the 
traditions of _ the great masters than our own 
pre-Baphaelites have been, but at the same 
time he was positively more isolated than any 
single member of that fraternity. Hie position 
was like that of an only child, who has anastors 
but no brothers.” 

But these “ Notices of Artists ” which 
form the first section of the volume are 
scarcely so important “ a contribution to the 
study of the Fine Arts ” as the papers which 
foUow. These, whether called “Notes” or 
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“ Essays,” or “ Conversations,” are all 
examples of patient and luminous reasoning 
on more or less abstract questions, the solu¬ 
tion of which, is of the greatest interest to all 
philosophical students of art. Of the shorter 
essays, there is none which is more conclusive 
and valuable than that on “ Soul and Matter 
ia the Fine Arts.” How much bod art and 
bad criticism would be spared us if the truth 
of the following sentence were generally 
accepted as an axiom : ” The peculiarity 

of the Fine Arts is that, in them, the 
action of the intellect is strictly subor¬ 
dinate to matter—and not only that, but 
happily and willingly subordinate.” The 
short “Essay on Style” is also another, 
the reading, marking, learning, and inwardly 
digesting of which is greatly to be recom¬ 
mended. In these days, when the word “ art ” 
is accepted as consecrating any quantity of 
inane caprice and vulgarity, it is well that 
one voice at least shotild preach that “it is 
intellectual style, in one or other of its in¬ 
numerable manifestatioius, which raises handi¬ 
craft into fine art.” Our only fear is that in a 
paper where style is divided into “ technical ” 
and “ intellectual,’' the “ style, which is the 
man,” may seem to have an uneertain place 
assigned to it. Mr. Hamerton probably 
means to include it in one of the “ innumer¬ 
able manifestations of intellectual style ”; 
but in another passage it would seem to be in¬ 
cluded in the technical style. In the same 
way, in his note on “ Colours and Colour,” 
there seems to be an “ intermediate ” more or 
less unrecognised, the perception of the har¬ 
monic beauty of colours associated and 
arranged without blending, as in mosaics, in 
pre-EaphaeUte or pre-Corregiesque painting, in 
the very missal paintings to which he refers. 
Is there not even a perception of quality in 
a particular colour (say of a fine da 
hoeuf bottle) which is akin rather to the 
sense of the colourist than that of the mere 
lover of “ colours” ? It is so probable that Mr. 
Hamerton has considered these points, and 
rejected them for the sake of simplicity of 
argument or some other equally sound reason, 
that it is with hesitation that I refer to one 
other doubt which has arisen in reading his 
“Notes on Aesthetics.” Mr. Hamerton’s 
answer to Dr. Leibreich’s theory that the 
yellowishness of Turner’s later pictures was 
due to the yellowing of the lens of the 
painter’s eye, seems at first convincing. It 
is as follows: 

1. “ The painter whose eyelens is yellow sees 
all things yellower than they really are. He is 
not afflict^ with the infirmity when he looks at 
nature, and exempt from it when he looks at 
his palette or his picture; the affliction is per¬ 
manent, alike in the field and in the studio. 

2. “ Consequently, as ttie painter’s eye sup¬ 
plies yellow to the natural scene, it will supply 
yellow in the same proportion to the mixtures 
on his i>alette and on his canvas, which will 
appear to him as yellow as nature appears to 
him, even when they are not more yellow than 
nature is in reality. This being so, it does not 
appear that the painter’s infirmity will cause 
him to use more of the yellow pigments.” 

This answer would be incontrovertible if it 
were absolutely certain that “ as the painter’s 
eye supplies yellow to the natural scene it 
vvill supply yellow in the soma proportion to 
the mixtures on his palette ” ; but is it not 
possible that the yellowing of his lens may up¬ 


set his judgment of proportion with regard to 
yellow, and that ho may go on intensifying 
his yellows without perceiving accurately the 
colour-value of his touches ? There seems to 
be nothing more certain in regard to colour 
than that a man whose colour-sense is dis¬ 
turbed in any way cannot present the colours 
of nature as they appear to those whose 
colour-sense is normal. Nevertheless, I do 
not in the least believe that the yellowness 
of Turner’s later pictures was due to the 
yellowing of his lenses. He liked yellow, and 
liked it better as he grew older; but he also 
liked blue and red, and he continued to paint 
blue and red pictures, as weU as yellow ones, 
to the end. 

Mr. Hamerton’s concluding papers on book 
illustration have so recently appeared in the 
columns of the Portfolio that they will be still 
fresh in the memory of those interested in the 
subject. They are thrown into the form of 
conversations between a poet, an artist, a 
scientist, and a critic, the critic being Mr. 
Hamerton himself and the other speakers 
imaginary personages invented to express 
opinions typical of the different classes of 
mind represented by their names. It is not 
everyone who could thus venture to represent 
the case from so many points of intellectual 
view; but Mr. Hamerton has made a study not 
only of art, but of opinion on art, and his 
wide intellectual sympathy, and his judicial 
impartiality enable him to state with fairness, 
and to entertain with something more than 
tolerance, views which are at variance with his 
own. It would be extravagant to say that 
these conversations exhaust the subject, but 
they at least throw new light on every point 
of it which they touch. 

Cosuo Monehouse. 


THE MINIATUBEa AT THE BUBLISQ- 
TON FINE ARTS OLXJB. 

Twice, perhaps, the present generation has 
seen more or less important exhibitions of 
miniatures; bat it has seen as yet nothing as 
important as the present exhibition at the 
Borling^ton Fine Arts Club. The possessions of 
the Duke of Bucolengh, which of themselves 
constituted an exhibition, so to say, at 
Burlington House, are bat a part of the 
great collection in Savile-row; and the South 
Kensington Exhibition of some twenty years 
since is here outdone. There are as many 
separate pieces in the Burlington Club 
collection as there are characters in &e ComAdit 
humaine of Balzac—which is one way of saying 
that there are about a couple of thousand. And 
these are of all periods and oome from aU 
sources. As to period, that is a tolerably 
extensive one which extends from the date of 
the production of Sir Charles Dilke’s contribu¬ 
tion (No. 45, in case 3}—it was originally 
discovered in the ruins of Tivoli—to the date 
of the death of Cosway, the most popular of 
British miniature painters, whose career ended 
in 1821. As to variety of sources from which 
the exhibition is drawn, hospitality has been 
equally accorded to the contributions of the 
Queen and to the contributions of one of the 
best known of Bond-street dealers. The 
Oosways long retained—and still to be retained, 
I understand—in the possession of Mr. Edward 
Joseph form a group so notable as to more 
than justify their presence. As to variety, 
there is a greater range of period, perhaps, in 
the possessions of the Queen, Tbo Queen’s 
oontnbutions are few, but are of surpassing 
intwest, sinoe among them is not only one of 


the most fascinating portraits ever wrought of 
the famous Duchess of Devonshire—^it is by 
Cosway—and a portrait by Ozias Humphrey of 
George Frederick Cooke, the actor, with 
character in every line, but what must 
certainly be an exceedingly wise selection from 
the very best work of an earlier time when 
porbaiture was more robust, if it was less 
picturesque—two examples by Cooper, whose 
perceptions were sturdy and whose methods 
were broad; one by Isaac Oliver; and, to 
crown all, a marvellous little Holbein, the 
portrait of a boy who, later in life, played his 
part in the greatest of Court functions. 

Where there is such a feast of fat things we 
can but dip and taste. Let me indicate with 
brevity—and with every sort of apology for 
the inevitably summary treatment of a subject 
which the expert could write a treatise upon— 
some farther sources of interest. Where there 
are about a hundred contributors, hardly one of 
whom sends work that is not of v^ne or charm, 
it becomes an unpleasing task to single out 
special names. S<^, 1 suppose that the Duke 
of Portland and Lord Spencer, the Duke of 
Devonshire and Lad^ Burdett Coutts, Sir 
Francis Cook, and Sur William Drake, and 
certainly Mr. Jeffery Whitehead, ought, in 
even the most compressed of notices, to be 
mentioned in addition to those few owners 
whose possessions have been already referred 
to. And in regard to the masters of the art 
who are represented, is there any important 
master whose work the committee have over¬ 
looked or have been unable to acquire? I 
should suppose not. Here, at all events, is an 
austere portraitist like Cooper lying down, so 
to put it, in amity by the side of such an 
aroh-fiatterer as Boucher; here is Zincke 
by Cosway; here is Oliver by Petitot. In a 
word, the history of the art, its progress, its 
very various developments, and sometl^ig even 
of its decay, may be gathered from a dose 
study of these tiny and multifarious treasures. 
And the student will be helped thereto very 
substantially by what is practically a treatise on 
the whole subject—an essay some sixty pages 
long, signed with the initials, “ J. L. P.”— 
initials under which it is hai^y possible to 
conceal the name of on amateur whose previous 
writings on this subject have won for him a 
position of admitted authority. 

Fredebiok Wedjcorb. 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLO&Y. 

Sir James Linton, we are glad to say, has 
undertaken the personal direction of a very 
high order of drawing and painting class for 
the lady student. It will open at the end of 
this month, at 5 Cromwell Place, South Ken¬ 
sington. We are well within the limits of 
truth when we say that no such opportunity 
for acquiring the practice of water-oolonr has 
been put before the students of this ^neration. 
The institution of such a class—^under so pre¬ 
eminent a master of water-colour—^is a favour¬ 
able angary for the art of the amateur in the 
near future. 

Lord Powbrscouet, who ia compiling, from 
MS. sources. Historic Notices of the Wingfield 
Family, is also a patron of art. He lately 
delivered, as president of the Irish Art Union, 
a praoti(^ and cultured address, untinged by 
platitude or fantastidsm. Aiming to awaken 
ambition in young artists by pioturesquely 
grouping and portraying commonplace objects 
in nature, he illustrated the lessons desirable to 
inculcate by a pleasant survey of the work of 
great paint^ past and present. Btis lecture 
proved an impressive argument for elaborate 
study of detsm, and was replete with useful 
information. 
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Tire South Wales Art Society and Sketching 
Club—in the promotion of which Mr, Bdwin 
Seward, the architect, and Mr. T. H. Thomas, 
the artist, have been so specially interested— 
would appear to have become in nearly all 
respects the most important of the Art Societies 
of Wales. Artists and the better class of 
amateurs alike belong to it. It is doing an 
excellent work ; and not the least educational 
portion of its work consists in the recent 
establishment at Cardiff (its headquarters) of 
opportunities for the study of the living model. 
It is obvious that if art is to be pursued 
seriously, no prejudice must be permitted to 
interfere with the study in question. The 
society, we understand, addresses itself to en¬ 
joyment as well as to work, and has had, more 
thian onoe during the past season, what the 
Americans call a “high time”—notably 
perhaps at St. Fagan’s, at Lord Windsor’s. 

At a meeting held on Tuesday at Burlington 
House, under the presidency of Mr. Calderon, 
it was resolved to foxmd a dub for past and 
present students of the Boyal Academy. 

M. G. L^oif Little— whose portrait of Mr. 
Rider Haggard may be remembered a year or 
two ago at the Royal Sodety of British Artists 
—is now painting a porti^t of Miss Alma 
Murray, the talented actress. 

At a recent meeting of the Acaddmie des 
Inscriptions, M. Alexandre Bertrand, on behalf 
of M. Salomon Reinach, exhibited a rubbing of 
a Greek inscription upon the neck of a bronze 
vase found at Notion, near Rolophon, and now 
in the possession of M. van Lennep, of Smyrna. 
The inscription, which runs from right to left, 
reads as follows : 'OKviiwixou tl/u rod 
That is, the vase spe^ to name its owner. 
Several of the letters, espedally x t, are of 
very unusual form. M. Keinach thinks that 
the inscription goes back to the sixth 
century B.o. 

Mb. Henri O’Shea, author of La MaUon 
Basque, has just published (Paris: Vve. F. 
Lcscude) a companion volume, La Tombe Basque, 
with twelve etchings by Ferdinand Condges. 
Mr. O’Shea treats fully of the archaeology of his 
subject, giving plates of Egyptian, Phoenician, 
Etruscan, and Iberian funerary steles, and 
of Irish and Scotch crosses and tombs. It is 
curious to remark the identity of ornamentation 
in some of these latter with that of the Basque 
tombs here given, and with others that exist in 
the country. The work is a highly suggestive 
one. 

Oim report of the general meeting of the 
Ejtypt Exploration Fund, held on Friday, April 
I'i, is unavoidably postponed till next week. 


THE STAGE. 

“RICHARD THE THIRD ” AT THE GLOBE, 
AND “THE SILVER KING" AT THE 
PRINCESS'S. 

Bather tardily we have been to see the Globe 
performance of “Richsud the Third.” Our 
comment upon it, though it is not designed to 
be, on the whole, unfavourable, oaimot be very 
extensive. An essay might be written on the 
question of the di^ogue and stage arrange¬ 
ment alone. We shall only say a word—which 
is that our own ^judices are, we confess, for 
a more old-fashioned treatment of the text. 
The curtain falls too many times, and out of 
the three hours and a half that are spent at the 
theatre one hour is consumed in “ waits.” This 
is a part of the sacrifice paid for the enjoyment 
of scenery and settings which are, we willingly 
allow, very perfect of their kted. If Mr. 
Seymour Lucas looks after the costumes and 
the armour, and Mr. Walter Pollock gives 
literary work the slip for a few hours to see to 


the fighting scenes, these things are likely to 
be excellent. The effect is undoubtedly 
picturesque, and the action of the larger groups 
very spirited. As for the oast, it is—especially, 
perhaps, in the women’s characters—decidedly 
a strong one. Miss Carlotta Leclerq looks and 
acts ww as the Duchess of York. Miss Mary 
Rorke is, of course, both dignified and pathetic 
in the comparatively short scenes in which 
Queen Elizabeth gets her opportunities; and she 
speaks blank verse very pleasantly, though, to 
judge by the things in which she has hitherto 
been seen in London, she can have had but 
little practice in it. Miss Bessie Hatton and 
the still younger lady. Miss Isa Bowman, are 
both of them quite remarkable as the Prince of 
Wales and the little Duke of York. Miss 
Hatton makes us feel almost from the first 
moment, by the expression of the Prince's face 
and by the timidity and inexperience of his 
gesture, the doom that sits upon him. Mine 
Unde “ Gloster ” oowes him—cowes him and 
dominates from the very filrst. Lastly, among 
the ladies, there is l^ss Beatrice Cameron, 
whose performance of the Lady Anne is at the 
same time more telling and more sympathetic 
than anything she has yet done in London. 
The very famous scene in which, in presence of 
the corse—in presence of soldier, priest, and 
acolyte—Richard overcomes her, winning her 
from hatred to submission, is a scene for the 
success of which at the Globe Miss Cameron 
must be awarded her full share of credit. 
Her facial expression is admirable. Of the 
men’s parts we do not know that any one 
is done actually badly; but only two, we 
think, become impressive. These are the 
Duke of Buckingham—interpreted with that 
well-justified assurance, that presence, that 
effective rotundity of utterance, that belong to 
Mr. James Fernandez. The air of the 
“ legitimate ” is entirely upon him. He is of 
the old school. He supports a piece of this 
sort much as Mr. Ryder used to do. He is 
entirely welcome. There will be no difSoulty 
in jessing what actor it is that we have kept 
to the last: the actor, of course, who has been 
the cause of this revival—Mr. Richard 
Mansfield. From his performance it is as clear 
as possible that an actor of high intelligence has 
been employed labouring in the study and the 
interpretation of the character. Mr, Mansfield’s 
performance is indeed so very clever, _ so 
ingenious, and so varied that it is something 
much more than Hsucces destime. Some things 
in it we should take exception to; but many 
dwell in the mind with complete approval. 
His Richard is an unredeemed and an un¬ 
redeemable villain. No morality, no human 
feeling even, exists for him to constitute, we 
will not say a standard of action, but some 
reminder of what may be expected of men. 
Richard, in Mr. Mansfield’s hands, becomes 
tout bonnement, the Mephistopheles of his time. 
A performance so caref^y studied, a conception 
so skilfuUy executed, is unquestionably worth 
attention. And though there is a gcmd deal 
about the production which, we will just say 
briefiy, we venture to disapprove of, the 
production, as a whole, is one that ought to be 
seen. By his Richard Mr. Mansfield has 
distinctly confirmed his position on the English 
stage. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett revived at the Princess’s, 
on Monday, what is not only one of the most 
successful, but also one of the best of the 
melodramas of our time—“ The Silver King,” 
by Messrs. Jones and Hermann. Never, 
perhaps, has a melodrama violated the proba¬ 
bilities less than “The Silver King.” Rarely 
has dialogue in melodrama been terser or more 
to the point. And seldom have the characters 
in a melodrama been of a less conventional 
kind. There is a ring of about both the 

pathos and the humour. The earlier acts 


struck us on seeing them again, the other 
night, as models of ingenious construction. 
The somewhat weak and erring, but by no 
means ill-intentioned, gentleman is given good 
reason to suspect himself of having been 
guilty of manslaughter. He succeeds in 
getting away from town. The police know of 
his departure, and are on the very point of 
succeeding in taking him at the first station at 
which his express will stop. But it never 
reaches the station. It is prevented from 
doing so by an accident that wrecks the 
carriage in which the hero of “The Silver 
King ” was seated. He is, therefore, announced 
in the evening newspapers to have paid the 
penalty of his crime. He has done nothing of 
the sort. Feeling the oscillation of the carriage 
to presage an accident, he has boldly jumped 
out of it in time; and when the accident has 
taken place he can begin a new life under a 
new name—since, for Wilfred Denver, nobody 
wiU hunt any more. All this is imagined and 
executed with fertility and skill. Nor is the 
sequel less ingenious. That, however, in the 
case of a work already so popular as “ The 
Silver King” wo need not narrate. Let us 
turn to the acting. The piece is fortunate in 
retaining to-day as its chief exponents those 
who were its chief exponents several years ago. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Eastlake, and Mr. 
George Barrett are what they have long been 
known to be. They are only now repeating, 
in full measure, an old and accepted success. 
Mr, Wilson Barrett is admirably varied. He 
can be tender as the father, and defiant as one 
who has been wronged shamefully, and fawn¬ 
ing as “ Dicky ”—that within artfie which ho 
plays so well. His remorse and his excitement 
are as impressive as his affection. As the 
heroine. Miss Eastlake exhibits suffering 
realistically, and is at the same time gentle and 
winning. We do not know that there is any 
part she plays in which she and the piece 
better combine to obtain the sympathies of 
the audience for the character it is her business 
to assume. Mr. George Barrett—though we 
cannot help thinking that he is a trifle too 
constantly lachrymose, when he is not inex¬ 
pressibly cheery—does certainly commend him¬ 
self to the public to an extent unusual even 
with an actor who is wont to be approved. 
Mr. Cooper Cliffe is now the “ Spider.” Ho 
has not the authority and the nervous force of 
Mr. Willard, who created the part; but judged 
on bis own merits, be cannot be pronounced 
insufficient. Mr. Austin Melfort gives ns, as 
he has mven us before, if we remember rightly, 
a good bit of ‘' character-acting ” in the marine- 
store dealer, who is an ally of the burglar. 
Miss Lily Belmore is admirably bright and 
fresh as the waitress at the “ Chequers ”—^to 
the weary traveller the ‘ ‘ Chequers ” wouldindeed 
appear to be a privileged inn. Let us end with 
a word of praise to little Miss Mabel Hoare, 
who adds one to the scanty rank of really 
natural child-actresses. The lover of good 
melodrama ably performed should see “ The 
Silver King” while he may; though, gifted 
and efficient as Mr. Barrett is in melodrama, 
we would, for our own part, still rather see 
him in the more dassio characters in which 
there is really greater room for his mind and 
for his style. 


STAGE NOTES. 

MuoH interest is excited by the aimounce- 
ment that, on Wednesday in next week, Mr 
Hare will open the Garrick Theatre. Mr. 
Pinero’s now piece, “ The Profligate,” will be 
immediately presented; and in the cast are to 
be reckoned Mr. Hare, Mr. Waller, Miss Kate 
:^rke. Miss Nethersole, Bliss Beatrice Lamb, 
and, we believe, Mrs. Bernard Beere. It is 
reported that there are eleven women’s 
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oTiaraoters, i^^eat and small, in Mr. Pinero’s 
new plav. As regards the theatre itself, it may 
at least be said of it to-day that it will have 
the prettiest fa 9 ide of any theatre in London. 

Wb are glad to hear that Miss Calhonn, 
together with Miss Carlotta Leolercq. Mr. 
Fernandez, Mr. Alexander, and Mr. Fred. 
Terry, will appear in an English version of 
“Le Filibustier,” whioh is to be given at 
Terry’s Theatre on the afternoon of May 15. 
The story is of life on the coast of Brittany ; 
and the treatment, we are assured, is poetic 
and delicate. Mdme, Worms-Baretta created 
at the Fran^ais the character which is to be 
assumed in London by Miss Calhoun; and it was 
M. Got—whose appearances in new parts have 
of late years been exceedingly rare—who 
enacted the role which in London will fall to 
the lot of Mr. Fernandez. 

Miss jAiniT Achttrch appeared at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday evening in the 
character of Portia; Mr. Hermann Yezin and 
Mr. Charles Charrington likewise playing pro¬ 
minent parts in a performance of “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” which it may be desirable 
should be seen in London, 

That rising “ elocutionist,” Mr. Ernest 
Pertwee, has sent ns a pamphlet—” for private 
drculation only,” we are sorry to say—called 
Brief Note* on Reading and Speaking. Exceed¬ 
ingly reasonable, and plainly put, are his 
recommendations to the amateur, who, if he 
gets hold of the pampMet, will hardly fail to 
profit by it. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

M. Peter Tsohaikowbkt, the Bnssian com¬ 
poser, appeared at the third PhUharmonio 
Concert last Thursday week. A year ago he 
produced his Serenade, and two movements 
from his third Suite. This time he selected 
as specimens of his work the Pianoforte Con¬ 
certo in B fiat minor, and his first orchestral 
Suite. The Concerto, which was first per¬ 
formed in this country by M. Dannrenther 
in 1876 at the Crystal Palace, is a clever com¬ 
position ; but, with its bravura passages for 
the solo instrument, its occasional noisy effects 
for the orchestra, and its unequal writing, we 
must pronounce it interesting rather than 
satisfactory. The distribution of keys in the 
Andantino is certainly ndvel, but the result 
obtained scarcely justifies the departure from 
the ordinary lines. M. Sapellnikoff, a pupU of 
Mdme. Sophie Menter, played the difficult 
pianoforte part with great brilliancy and 
prodigious strength. His octave playing is 
remaAable; but, now-a-days, a fine technique 
is by no means rare. If M. Sapellnikof can 
interpret the works of the classical composers 
as well as he does those of the modern school, 
ho is indeed a pianist of the first rank. Probably, 
he will gpve us an opportunity of forming a 
judgment in this matter. M. Tschaikowsky’s 
Suite opens with an Introduction and Fugue. 
The music is good, but, as the analyst says, 
the composer “does not heavily test his con- 
trapunt^ resources.” The Divertimento is 
graceful, and the themes with marked Slavonic 
character are attractive. Then follow a pretty 
Intermezzo, a quaint and curiously scored 
Marche Miniature, and a lively though some¬ 
what commonplace. Gavotte. The composer 
must have been gratified with the cordial 
reception given to his two works, and to him¬ 
self. The programme also included Mozart’s 
Symphony in B fiat, and Wallace’s “Lnrline” 
Overture. Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr. 
Brereton were the vocalists. The latter sang 
Puroell’B fine song from “The Tempest,” 


“Arise, ye subterranean winds,” the accom¬ 
paniment to whioh had been cleverly scored by 
Mr. Ernest Ford. 

A pianoforte Concerto in 0 minor by Mr. 
J. C. Ames, a young Englishman who has 
studied in Germany under Dr. F. Wullner, was 
fierformed at the Crystal Palace on Saturday. 
The work was described as oontaiuing the 
three usual movements, but the opening 
Maestoso is little more than introductory to a 
quiet and graceful Andante in A flat. The 
Finale in C major is energetic, and the part for 
the solo instrument brilliant. Mr. Oscar 
Beringer, the interpreter, played with marked 
success. Bennett’s Overture, “The Naiads,” 
was given, probably to commemorate the 
seventy-third anniversary of the composer’s 
birth. Mr. Wingham’s pleasing Andante, from 
the Serenade originally produced at the Phil¬ 
harmonic Society, formed another item in the 
programme. The concert concluded with 
Schubert’s Symphony in 0. Sir G. Grove has 
the courage of his opinion, and still continues 
to call it No. 10. Miss Maointyre was successful 
as the vocalist. 

The Hackney Society gave their last concert 
at Shoreditch on Monday evening. Brahms’ 
“ German Beqniem ” has not been heard for a 
long while in London, and was therefore 
most welcome. This sacred work may perhaps 
be reckoned as Brahms’ masterpiece. Dr. 
Deiters justly speaks of it as “ a monument of 
serious, lasting art, of eloquent expression, and 
of consummate technical skill.” The choruses, 
taking into considerations the great difficulties 
of the music, were well sung. The numbers 
best render^ were the march-like dirge, 
“ Behold all flesh is as grass,” and No. 6, 
oontaiuing the noble Fugue, “ Lord, thou art 
worthy.” The soli parts were sung by Mdme. 
E. Famol and Mr. Forington. The second 
part of the programme consisted of a selection 
from Schubert’s lovely “ Bosamunde ” music. 
Mr. E. Front conducted as usual. 

The last Popular Concert took place on 
Monday. There was nothing in the programme 
to csU for detailed notice. Miss Zimmerman 
and Miss Davies were the pianists. After the 
concert, a Stradivarius, and a Tourte bow 
once in the possession of the historian 
Eiesewetter, were presented to Dr. Joachim 
by Sir F. Leighton, to commemorate the 
fiftieth year of his public career. Sir Frederick 
spoke of Dr. Joachim’s high position and high 
aims, of his splendid gifts, and of his modesty. 
The eminent artist replied, and the tone of his 
voice showed how deeply he was moved. He 
was, he said, already the happy possessor of two 
“Strads”—the one yellow, the other brown; 
but now he could boast of having a “dark 
red ” one—a treasure be had long desired. He 
expressed the warmest thanks to the committee 
who had worked on his behalf, and to his 
numerous patrons who had given so substantial 
a proof of their esteem and affection. 

The annual concert of the young ladies of 
Mrs. Trickett’s Academy took place last week 
at the Steinway Hall, and a marked feature of 
the programme was the excellent choral singing 
under the direction of Mr. H. F. Frost. The 
first part opened with Schubert’s fine chorus, 
“ God in Nature,” and the second with Dr. 
Mackenzie’s “ Gome sisters, come.” Miss Mary 
Wallis sang, and Mr. C. Fry gave recitations. 

Another concert at the same hall on Tuesday 
evening deserves notice, though equally brief. 
Mr. Max Heinrich’s third and last vocal recital 
was a great success. He sang some of Schubert’s 
best lieder with much taste, but he would, we 
think, be heard to greater advantage if he did 
not play his own accompaniments. Miss Lena 
little gave an exceedingly artistic rendering of 
an aria of Handel’s. Mr. Bonawitz was the 
pianist. 

J. S. Shedlooe. 
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LITERATURE. 

Poems and Ballads. Third Series. By 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & 

Windus.) 

SiHCE Mr. Swinburne discarded his “ Ladies 
of Fain ” and ladies of pleasure it has been 
possible to admire his splendid gifts without 
making any reservations for ourselves or 
apologies for him. The period of the first 
series of Poems and Ballads is now a long 
time in the past; and of late years Mr. Swin¬ 
burne has given us a succession of noble 
books, whose coming out has been appro¬ 
priately timed with tiiat of the first blooms 
of spring. 

It is something to be able to say of a poet 
in these days that his last volume is his best. 
But that may certainly be said of this book, 
having regard, in making comparisons, to 
Mr. Swinburne’s other miscellaneous volumes 
only. “Atalanta” and “Erectheus”—but 
especially the former—will always keep a pre¬ 
eminent rank of their own as mstinct poems. 
In this third series of Poems and Ballads the 
poet is hot only eloquent and impassioned, 
but he is also wise. The revolutionary ardours 
of earlier days have given place to a thought¬ 
ful and temperate patriotism. He is no less 
eager for the right, no less earnest and hope¬ 
ful; all great causes and aU good efforts 
command his sympathy and aid as much as 
ever; but he pauses now to see that a thing 
be true and just before giving it the wings of 
his song. He is the poet of freedom still, 
but, like Tennyson, he recognises that free¬ 
dom without law is a fatal tyranny. “ The 
Commonweal,” in this volume—a jubilee 
poem of fifty perfect stanzas—shows to what 
excellent purpose Mr. Swinburne has now 
read and understood our national history. We 
are what we are as a nation because lawless 
might and lawless mutiny have each in turn 
been quelled and kept down. Of the sup¬ 
pression of the former at Bunnymede Mr. 
Swinburne says: 

” Out of the shadow, starlike stOl, 

She rose up radiant in her right. 

And spake, and put to fear and flight 

The lawless ]^e of awless will 
That pleads no right save might.'’ 

Kor sinoe,” he continues, 

“ Kor since hath England ever home 
The burden laid on subject lands, 

The rule that curbs and binds all hands 

Save one, and marks for servile scorn 
The heads it bows and brands.” 

And this is the assurance of our better con¬ 
ception of freedom—of freedom such as is to 
be found under no other rule: 

“ How should not she beet know, love best, 

And best of all souls understand 
The very soul of freedom, scanned; 

Far o9, sought out in darkling quest 
By men at heart unmanned P 


’ They climb and fall, ensnared, enshrouded, 
By mkts of words and toils they set 
To take themselves, till fierce regret 
Grows mad with shame, and all their clouded 
Bed shies hang sunless yet.” 

England could desire and could have no better 
record of her progress—of her work among 
her own peoples and her mission among the 
nations—than is contained in this poem. It 
is thus that one, and not the least, of our 
national virtues is set forth: 

” Calm as our mother-land, the mother 
Of faith and freedom, pure and wise. 

Keeps watch beneath unchangefnl skies. 
When hath she watched the woes of other 
Strange lands with alien eyes ? 

”Oslm as she stands alone, what nation 

Hath lacked an alms from English hands P 
What exiles from what stricken lands 
Have lacked the shelter of the station 
Where higher than all she stands P” 

The source of our strength, of our vigour and 
freedom, is happily suggested in a single 
stanza: 

“ The sea, divine as heaven and deathless, 

Is hers, and none but only she 
Hath learnt the eea’s word, none but we 
Her children hear in heart the breathlees 
Bright watchword of the sea.” 

'With equal clearness and completeness the 
intellectual progress of the race is suggested 
in another stanza: 

” The forces of the dark dissolve, 

The doorways of the dark are broken: 

The word that oasts out night is spoken, 

And whence the springs of things evolve 
Light bom of night bears token.” 

And, to quote yet one more stanza from the 
same poem, the poet declares 

” That while thy free folk hold the van 
Of all men, and the sea-spray shed 
As dew more heavenly on thy head 
Keeps bright thy face in sight of man, 

Man’s pride shall not drop dead.” 

The patriotic note is not more true, though 
it is more proudly self-assertive, in “The 
Armada," a poem in which Mr. Swinburne’s 
power of impetuous eloquence has full play. 
The storm that swept the Spanish fleet to 
destruction blows through it. The great 
galleons move majestically along in its Unes, 
whose grand sweeps and pauses accord with 
the working out of the momentous issues of 
three centuries ago. 

“ Three hundred summers have fallen as leaves by 
the storms in their season thinned. 

Since northward the war-ships of Spain came 
sheer up the way of the south-west wind: 
Where the citadel ciifPs of England are flanked 
with bastions of serpentine. 

Far ofC to the windward loomed their hulls, an 
hundred and twenty-nine. 

All filled full of the war, fnU-fraught with battle 
and charged with bale; 

Then store-ships weighted with cannon; and all 
were an hundred and fifty soil. 

The measureleas menace of darkness anhungered 
with hope to prevail upon light. 

The shadow of death mode snbstimoe, the present 
and visible spirit of night. 

Came, shaped as a waxing or waning moon that 
rose with the fall of the day, 

To the channel where couches the Lion in guard 
of the gate of the lustrous bay. 

Fair EngUmd, sweet as the sea that shields her, 
and pure as the sea from stain. 

Smiled, hearing hardly for scorn that stirred her 
the menace of saintly Spain.” 

“Fierce marvels of monstrous art” are the 
invading ships, while the craft of “ the sea’s 
folk ” are “ stinted of gear for battle.” But 
the fight and the flight—all the world knows 


what happened. We know it as a story that 
is told us of other men’s deeds, but Mr. 
Swinburne presents the story in scene after 
scene of moving life. We see it and move 
with it. The arrogance of Spain and the 
brave courage of England speak and flash out 
again in our own hearing and sight. Doom 
gathers, and grows, and falls upon the swag¬ 
gering captains and their galleons; glory waits 
upon “the men” that were “stout of spirit 
and stark 

“ As rocks that repel the tide, 

As day that repels the dork.” 

A great chapter of history is compressed into a 
single line: 

“ No day more great in the roll of f ite filled ever 
with fire the sky.” 

One of the most familiar and most 
welcome qualities of Mr. Swinburne’s verse 
is its sympathy with the stronger and 
more buoyant moods of nature. If he 
ever gave a thought to the namby- 
pamby trivialities that please smaller poets 
it was at a time that one does not want to 
remember. His delight now is in blowing 
winds and breaking seas. Like Kingsley, he 
rejoices even in the wind that drives from the 
north-east, whose breath, he says, “ is free¬ 
dom, and freedom’s the sense of thy spirit, 
the sound of thy song.” It was autumn and 
the west wind that most affected Shelley. 

“ O wild west wind, thou breath of Autumn's 
being! ” 

was an invocation as full of melancholy 
pathos as of music. Mr. Swinburne’s apos¬ 
trophe to March, 

“ March, master of winds, bright minstrel and 
marshal of storms that enkindle the season 
they smite,” 

is in another key, a less profound one perhaps, 
but still true to the same nature, in its keener 
humour, when the sap is fresh in the leaf and 
the year is young. The poem “ To a 
Seamew” witnesses to the Hke sympathy 
with these rougher moods. It seems to the 
poet that the Bfe which “ thrills and quickens 
the silence ” of the seamew’s flight carries a 
“lordlier exultation than man’s.” He 
rejoices in the cry “clanging from wind¬ 
ward”; in the “call” that “salutes the 
morrow.” 

“ We, sons and cires of seamen. 

Whose home is all the sea, 

'What place man may, we cliiim it; 

But thine—^whose thought may name it? 

Free birds live higher than freemen. 

And gladlier ye than we— 

We, sons and nres of seamen, 

'Whose home is all the sea. 

“ For you the storm sounds only 
More notes of more delight 
Than earth’s in sunniest weather: 

When heaven emd sea together 
Join strengths against the lonely 
Lost bark borne down by night, 

For yon the storm sounds only 
More notes of more delight. 

• • • • 

“ The lark knows no such rapture. 

Such joy no nightingale. 

As sways the songless measure 
Wherein thy wings take pleasure: 

Thy love may no man capture. 

Thy pride may no man quail; 

The lark knows no snob rapture. 

Such joy no nightingale.’’ 

In perfect barmony with this quality of 
robust strength is the tenderness towards 
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ohSdreii, the fall ondetetanding of a eblld’s 
feelings, irhieh are always observable in Ifr. 
Swinburne’s poetry. This volume contains 
five poems either addressed or relating to 
children, in which it would be impossible to 
find a fleck of demerit. They are as sweet, 
as gracious, as free from blemish as the gentle 
creatures they concern. In one of them 
Mr. Swinburne has repeated Wordsworth, but 
it was inevitable so to do. How could he 
recall the ante-natal heaven without at the 
same time recalling him who first put the idea 
into living words? But the idea loses nothing, 
it may even gain something, from its reproduc¬ 
tion in this stanza: 

“ Babes at birth 

Wear as raiment round them east, 

Keep as witness toward their past. 

Tokens left of heaven; and each, 

Bre its lips learn mortal speeidi, 

Ere sweet heaven pass on past reatdi, 

Bears in ondivertra eyes 
Proof of unforgotten skies 
Here on earth.” 

The same idea is in part expressed by the 
following poem, which is one of the gems of 
the book: 

“ In a Oabdut. 

” Baby, seO the flowers! 

—Baby sees 

Fairer things than these. 

Fairer though they be than dreams of ours. 

” Baby, hear the birds! 

—Baby knows 
Better songs than those. 

Sweeter though they sound than sweetest words. 

*' Baby, see the moon! 

—Baby’s eyes 
Laugh to watch it rise. 

Answering light with love and night with noon. 

” Baby, hear the sea! 

—Baby’s face 
Takes a graver grace, 

Tbflc&M tritt wonder whn Hie setmd may be. 

” Baby, ssa the star 1 

—Baby’s hand 
Openo, warm and blond, 

Calm in daim of afl things Mr ttat asa. 

” Baby, heat the bells! 

—Baby’s bead 
Bows, as ripe for bed. 

Now Oe flowers onl roond and dose their cells. 

*' Baby, flewer ef light! 

Sleep, and see 
Brighter dreams than we. 

Till good day shall smile away good night.” 

I have only indicated part of the treasures 
contained in this volume. It is, as its title 
implies, a collection of poems and ballade, but 
the extracts I have given are taken from the 
poems only. The ballads occupy a subordi¬ 
nate place, though of their kind they are of 
equal merit with the poems. ” The Weary 
Wedding ” might have been written by Dante 
Bossetti, except that there is a life-likeness 
in it which would perhaps have been over¬ 
wrought by shadow and dream if it had come 
from his hand. “A Jacobite’s Exile” and 
” The Tjrneeide Widow ” are genuine north- 
oountry ballads, into which have been put the 
heart of another time and the voices of another 
race. Much more might be said of this 
volume, but there is no need to say more. It 
is sure to have many readers, and every reader 
will discover iu it thoughts and beauties 
which I can only generally point to as being 
present on every page. 

Gxobgx Cotixbeix. 


!th« Hhtorv of Hampton Court Pol leo. Vol. II. 

Stuart Times. By Ernest Law. (Bell.) 
Thb terms of warm approval with which we 
had the pleasure of greeting the first instal¬ 
ment of this interesting history are equally 
applicable to the present volume. Mr. Law 
has not grown tired of his task, and contmnes 
to exhibit the same ability and careful research 
which he showed at the outset. While there 
is no parade of learning, there is abundant 
evidence on every page that all available 
sources of trustworthy information have been 
consulted, and that the Public Eeoords and 
State Papers have had proper attention paid 
to them. The illustrations, taken partly from 
rare prints and etchings, and partly from 
original sketches, add much to the value of 
the book, combining to render it attractive to 
the general reader, as well as serviceable to 
the antiquary. 

The period embraced in the present volume 
extends from the first visit paid to Hampton 
Court by James I. in 1603—a visit out of 
which the needy monarch extracted no mean 
revenue—to the eve of the Kevolution. Mr. 
Law, for the sake of convenience, has re¬ 
stricted “Stuart Times” within these some¬ 
what narrow limits, but has found enough in 
them to make a fair-sized and interesting 
book. The period includes such widely dis¬ 
cordant incidents as the royal masque (which 
took place on Sunday, January 8, 1604, and 
at wUch all the beauty, rank, and fashion of 
England were present-—not to mention Shak- 
spere and Bacon) and the Conference between 
Anglicans and Puritans—the wsll-knowu 
Hampton Court Conference—which began 
upon the 14th of the same month. The 
divines met in the King’s Privy Chamber, 
and not in the chapel, as hod been first 
arranged; and it is evident that, whatever 
may have been the sympathies of the British 
Solomon, those of Mr. Law are with the 
Puritan disputants. At this particular j nncture 
in our ecdesiastical history it is worth while 
to read again the narrative of the Conference. 
If in no other respect, we have certainly 
made progress in decency of debate and in the 
suppression of passionate intolerance. Mr. 
Law quotes at length and comments freely 
upon the account written by Prince Otto of 
Hcbbo of his visit to Hampton Court in 1611, 
and supplements the curious information there 
given with extracts from ZinzerHng’s and 
Eisenberg’s NoUt on England, published by 
Mr. Rye. 

It was in Hampton Court that Queen 
Anne of Denmark, worn out by a complica¬ 
tion of diseases, died in 1618-9— 

“She breathed ber last at about four o'clock 
in the morning (Ifairoh 2), passing away, 
according to a tradition long cuTreat in the 
Palaoe, jost as the old clock struck the hour. 
It is added that ever since that time the clock 
has always stopped whenever a death of any 
old resident occurs in the Palace. Those 
curious in such superstitions declare that 
several undoubted cases of this coincidence 
have occurred within recent years.” 

We have no difficulty in believing that such 
fancies have a good home at Hampton Court. 
Mr. Law, in the previous volume, showed a 
marked tenderness towards a certain ghostly 
visitant; and he now reproduces the story ot 
F rancis Yilliers’s gallant death and the efforts 
made by the Board of Works to get rid ot 


“two invirible beings” who haunted the 
west side of Fountain Court, and were at last 
satisfactorily connected with a couple of 
human skeletons, buried hard by, who may 
have been Lord Francis and a brother 
courtier, too hastily iaterred. During the 
Commonwealth the “ late Charles Stuart’s ” 
property was valued iu the interests of the 
State, and much of it offered for sale. 
Happily, after much dispute, Hampton Court 
was withdrawn; and the manor, which had 
passed into private hands, was re-conveyed to 
Cromwell, who made the palace one of his 
chief residences. In the chapel the marriage 
of Lord Faloonbridge with Mary Cromwell 
took place, and it was within the walls of 
the palace that the death of his favourite 
daughter, Mrs. Claypole, occurred. At the 
Restoration Hampton Court was again in 
danger of being sold; but, rescued from that 
fate, it became the scene, first, of the loves, 
and then, of the qnarrels, of Charles II. and 
Catharine of Braganza. It is not certain 
that James II. ever passed a night in the 
palaoe; he certainly did nothing to contribute 
to its beauty or reputation. 

Ceasles J. Robiesoe. 


The Philobiblon of Richard de Burg. Edited 

and translated by Ernest C. Thomas. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Te£B£ is a fashion in reprints as in other 
things. A year ago tronriations and editions 
of Juetstin et NiooUit were “in the sir,” 
now it is the turn ef lAe Philobiblon. Prof. 
Henry Horley lately reprinted the translar^n 
of IngUs as ote of the test additioDS'to hk 
“ Dniremol Libnwy.” Prof. Asdreik West, 
of Prineeton, Is said to be actively preparing 
an edition for one of tho American Book 
Clubs. Mr. Thomas’s loflg-promued and lonf« 
delayed volume is at last before ns. This is 
in every respect an admirable piece of work, 
and possesses the further advantages of 
beantifnl type, good paper, and a tasteful 
binding. By the elaborate scale on whieh 
it has been planned it rises altogether above 
I the level of Prof. Morlep’s poplar reprint, 

I and by the excellence of its execution sets for 
any future editor a standard which he may 
well be proud if he surpass. 

An introduction, which gives a snmaaiy of 
all that is known of De Bury’s life, and ineJudes 
also a bibliography of bis hook, a carefully 
revised text with annotations at the foot ot 
each page, and, lastly, a translation—these 
are the heads under which Mr. Thomas’s 
edition of the /’Atiofii/onfallstohe cimsiderad. 
In his account of bis author (if, indeed, 
Richard de Bury may so be called) Mr. 
Thomas was in one respect unfortunate; for it 
was not till after his introduction was in type 
that his attention was directed to a hitheito 
unprinted and unnoticed obituary record of 
De Bury by his contemporary, Adam 
Murimuth. The record is not kindly in 
its tone, for it speaks of the Bishop as one 
who “ipsum episcopatum ct omnia sua bene- 
ficia prius habita per preces magnatum et 
ambitionis vitium adquisivit,” and whose 
prodigality caused him to die in the most 
miserable poverty, deserted and robbed by all 
his household. Even worse than this is the 
accusation that his world-famed library was 
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the collection of no true scholar, but of a man 
“ mediocriter litcatua, volens tamen magnus 
clerieus reputari ” I7ow, in seven of the 
MSS. of the Philobiblon its authorship is 
distinctly assigned, not to De Bury himself, 
but to his chaplain, Eobert Holkot; and Adam 
Murimuth’s sneer at the bishop’s attainments 
comes as an unpleasant reinforcement to the 
otherwise rather weak arguments against the 
bishop having written the book which has so 
generally been associated with his name. In 
any case his character cannot be greatly 
admired. Besides his love of beiog surrounded 
with learned men and learned books he seems to 
have had no other virtue save a certain lordli¬ 
ness in his prodigality; and, according to 
his own unblushing confession, his library 
was largely recruited by books received as 
bribes. 

Whoever was its author, and whatever his 
character, the popularity of the Philobiblon is 
beyond question, and is amply attested both 
by the number and by the distribution of its 
MS. copies. Of these thirty-five are now 
known to exist; and as no less than seven of 
them were brought to light within the last 
three years of Mr. Thomas’s labours, it is 
highly probable that the list may still be 
extended. Twenty of the thirty-five MSS. 
are in English libraries ; fifteen have, or had, 
their homes abroad. Of these two—one 
Flemish, the other German—are in private 
hands, three are at Paris, three more (all late) 
at Brussels, two at Munich, and one each at 
Bamberg, Basle, Venice, Eome, and the 
Escurial. 

The strong foreign interest in the Philo¬ 
biblon to which the existence of these MSS. 
in such widely separated libraries bears 
witness is still more evident when we come 
to the printed editions. Of these the first—a 
small quarto volume of forty-eight leaves—was 
published at Cologne in 1473; the second at 
Spiros ten years later; the third, ornamented 
with one of Jean Petit’s pretty title-pages, at 
Paris, in 1500. Not till nearly a hundred 
years later, in 1598-99, did the edition of 
Thomas James (Bodley’s Librarian) relieve 
the monotony of English neglect of our first 
bookman. In 1610 came Goldast’s Leipzig 
edition (as an appendix to his “ Philologicarum 
Epistolarnm Centuria”), the last of three 
reprints of which appeared in 1703. Then 
for one hundred and twenty-nine years no 
edition, English or foreign, can be recorded; 
but in 1832 there was published in London an 
anonymous translation afterwards assigned to 
Mr. J. B. Inglis, and in 1856 a new option of 
the text by M. Cocheris appeared in Paris. 
Thus, before Mr. Thomas set to work only one 
Englishman bad cared to translate, and only 
one to edit, our earliest bibliographical classic, 
and the inaccurate edition of Cocheris held the 
market. Everything thus encouraged De 
Bury’s latest editor to begin his task in the 
spirit of one who is wiping out a national 
disgrace. 

For the English edilio prinetps James 
appears to have had at his disposal six 
MSS., of which two, belonging respectively 
to Magdalen and Lincoln Colleges, were the 
most important. M. Cocheris’s edition is stated 
to be a mere reprint of that of 1703, with the 
readings of the three Paris MSS. added at the 
foot of the page. For the present volume Mr. 
Thomas has examined no less than twenty- 


eight of the thirty-five MSS. known to 
exist, a< well as every printed edition, and has 
formed his text on the basis of the four best 
MSS, of which he records every importmt 
variant, together with many from less weighty 
authorities. His promise of “ a more elaborate 
critical edition, it there should appear to be a 
demand for it,” is thus surely superfluous. 
Would that yet more venerable classics 
could be presented to us in a text as 
nearly approaching original purity as we 
have every reason to suppose is the case with 
this of the Philobiblon. Purity, however, is 
perhaps hardly a word which should be used 
in connexion with De Bury’s style. His 
syntax, it is true, is on the whole above sus¬ 
picion ; but his language is affected and 
obscure, and his vocabulary painfully full of 
coinages from Greek and Arabic. What, for 
instance, would Quintilian have had to say 
to such words as anthropo»pato», attub, eles- 
mosynarium (for a “ wallet”), hyperduliam, or 
gen%ahar‘i This last has always hitherto 
been treated as a proper name; but Mr. 
Thomas is able to record its identity with 
a Perso-Arabic astronomical term meaning 
“ dragon,” its reference being to the relation 
between the equator and the ecliptic, the 
points of intersection of which— 1 .«., their 
nodes—were respectively called the head and 
tail of the dragon. Her»o» is another word 
which has hitherto been a puzzle. “Licet 
mentem nostram Ubrorum amor hereos possi- 
deret a puero,” writes Ds Bury to the con¬ 
fusion of his editors, who have vainly sought 
refuge in such conjectures as “herns” or 
“ haerens.” Mr. Thomas’s suggestion is Seevo?; 
and, when we remember the frequent 
Graecisms in the Philobiblon, it becomes quite 
convincing on the production (from a letter 
of the Emperor Jnlianl of the striking 
parallel —ipoX Pi^Xuav Krgvew in iraiSapiov 
octvos kvrinjKt irodos. A skilful emendation 
like this is a feather in an editor’s cap; but, 
quite apart from such happy hits, almost 
every page of Mr. Thomas’s commentary 
testifies no less to its compiler’s unwearied 
diligence than to his ingenuity and width of 
rea4ing. 

The translation of a work bristling with so 
many obscure words and allusions as the 
Philobiblon is no easy task. From Mr. 
Thomas’s version it would be possible to 
collect a little array of passages in which he 
has allowed himself to omit some unimportant 
word, or to vary slightly the exact shade of 
meaning of his original; but De Bury has, 
perhaps, no claim to be treated with the un¬ 
swerving reverence due to a classical author, 
and at the hands of his latest translator he 
has met with all substantial justice. Where 
difficulties most abound Mr. Thomas is seen 
at bis best; and a famous passage from 
chapter xvii., in rendering which he has 
given careful heed to the force of every word, 
is also an excellent specimen of his style. It 
relates to a peculiarly odious example of the 
“ badly brought up ” race of scholars, and in 
Mr. Thomas’s version runs as follows: 

“ You may happen to see some headstrong 
youth lazily lounging over his studies, and 
when the winter’s frost is sharp, his nose run¬ 
ning from the nipping oold drips down, nor 
does he think of wiping it with his pooket- 
handkerohief until he has bedewed the book 
before him with the ugly moisture. Would 
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that he had before him no hook, but a cobbler’s 
apron! His nails are stunad with fetid filth 
as black as jet, with which he marks aay pas¬ 
sage that pleases him. He distributes a multi¬ 
tude of straws, which he inserts to stick out in 
different places, so that the halm may remind 
him of what bis memory cannot retain. These 
straws, tiecause the b>ok has no stomach to 
digest the u, and no one takes them out, first 
distend the book from its wonted closing, and 
at length, being careles.sly abtndoneil to 
oblivion, go to decay. He doss not fear to eat 
fruit or cheese over an open book, or care¬ 
lessly to carry a cup to and from his mouth ; 
and because he has no wallet at hand he drops 
into books the fragments that are left. Con- 
tinnally chattering, he is never weary of dis¬ 
puting with his companions; and, while he 
alleges a crowd of senseless arguments, he 
wets the book lying half open in bis lap with 
sputtering showers. Aye, and then, hastily 
folding his arms, he leans forward on the 
book, and by a brief spell of study invites a 
prolonged nap; and then, by way of mending 
the wrinkles, he folds back the margin of the 
leaves, to the no small injury of the book. 
Now the rain is over and gone, and the flowers 
have appeared in our land. Then the scholar 
we are speaking of, a negleoter rather than an 
inspector of books, will stuff his v dume with 
violets and primroses, with roses and quatrefoil. 
Then be will use his wet and perspiring hands 
to turn over the volumes; then he will thump 
the white vellum with gloves covered with all 
kinds of dust, and with his finger clad in long- 
used leather will hunt line by line through the 
page; then at the sting of the biting flea, the 
sacred book is flung aside, and is hardly shut 
for another month, until it is so full of the 
dust that has touud its way within, that it 
resists the effort to close it.” 

Not a pie wing picture this, either ia Latin or 
Eflglish, but very ably rendered from one to 
the other by Mr. Thomas. DaplieatU eubitit, 
however, is surely t<o mercifully translated 
by “ folding his arms.” I am afraid it means 
“ bending his elbows,” ».s., so as to dig the 
sharp points into the parchment and make it 
cockle, a truly satanic offence which perhaps 
Mr. Thomas couM not bring himself to con¬ 
template as possible. For to the true book- 
lover the wickedness of the Philistine must 
ever appear unnatural and incredible; and to 
the title of b>ok-lover, by the affectionate 
care which he has bestowed upon this beauti¬ 
ful volume, the latest editor of the Philobiblon 
has established a worthy claim. 

Alfkbb W. Pollakd, 


TWO BOOKS OF THAVXL. 

Wandering* of a Olobe-TroUer in the Par 
Eati. By the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, 
(Bentley.) 

Note* of my Journey round the World. By 
Evelyn Cecil. (Longmans.) 

Teekg is a striking contrast between these 
two narratives. The fir«t is the work of an 
experienced man of the world, well versed in 
the use of his pen; the second, that of a 
young fellow just escaped from college. The 
elder traveller writes with the object of pro¬ 
ducing a lively and entertaining book; the 
younger, with a wish to give a faithful 
account of what he saw on his journey. And 
this difference between tbe two may be well 
illustrated by Mr. Eadweard Muybridge’s 
remark in his recent lecture before the Koyal 
Institution on “Animal Locomotion” that, 
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Many artists hold that their hnsiness is to 
(Teate an impression rather than record facts ” 
—^though it would certainly be doing an injus¬ 
tice to both authors to suggest, either that 
the one failed to record many interesting 
facts, or that the other presented his in a dry 
and unattractiye manner. 

Mr. "Wingfield visited China, Japan, and 
the Philippines; and, although the ground 
that he traversed in the two first countries is 
rather well worn, there is life and freshnera 
in much that he has to say about it. His 
first experience of a Chinese city is thus 
described: 

“In fighting my way about the narrow and 
densely crowded thoroughfares of Canton 1 was 
made aware for the first time of the 'nude abyss 
whi(£ divides the abjectly inferior Briton from 
the superior and enlightraed Chinaman. Yon 
soon become accnstomed to be mobbed and 
stared at, and are able to sympathise in fullest 
degree with the sufferings of baited royalty ” 
(L, p. 39). 

And everyone acquainted with Chinese music 
will recognise the truth of the following 
allusion to the Canton fiower-boats: 

“ In mid stream, seonrely anchored, is so com- 
paot a group of covered barges that at first 
sight it may be taken for an isumd. From this 
riparian encampment are wafted day and night 
to the mainland indistinat sounds of revelry, 
nasal vocal music, with a weird accompaniment 
of wire-scratohing and a bang of many gongs ’’ 
(L, p. 50). 

One of the best things in Mr. Wingfield’s 
book is his account cit Tientsin and of his 
journey thence to Peking. The author! 
rode on a pony, while his Cantonese servant 
had to travel with the luggage by cart, and 
the sufferings of the latter on the way 
are most comically described. This wretched 
cart journey of eighty miles has still to be 
endu^ by the many foreigners passing every 
year to and fro over the line, and wSl con¬ 
tinue until the Chinese government can be 
induced to make a railway between the port 
and the capital. 

The following description of the youthful 
emperor is interesting as having been supplied 
by an eye-witness: 

“On the morning when the procession took 
place two Englishmen happened to find them- 
selves in a seduded comer hard by the tombs 
where there was a rent in the matting, and, 
after the manner of Peraing Tom, they actually 
beheld the emperor. He is a taU, slim youth, 
they said, pale and delioate looking, with re¬ 
fined features of a somewhat ascetic tom. He 
was dad in a plain ro^ of ydlow silk, and was 
walking listlessly between his fateer and his 
unde. His young face wore an expression of 
such settled sadness, said my informant, as 
would haunt him for many a day ’’ (i,, p. 207). 

Tho author’s first impression of the Great 
Wall should also not be omitted: 

“The gorge opened out; the torrent-bed 
grew wider. What was that? A line in 
angles, like a pale thread on the mountain 
side. The great wail of China! 

“ By and by we reached the Pantaling Gate 
—a doable gateway with no doors, half 
choked with heaps of rubbish. The prindpal 
gate, this, of the Great Wall of Chtea; m- 
yond, the Mongolian dMert. 1 scrambled 
over the rubbish and loose bricks to the top of 
the gate with a numbing sense of disappomt- 
ment. This the much-vaunted wall! I re¬ 
member, hazily, having been told in o^dhood 


that it was one of the wonders of the world; 
that it was oonstiucted of marble blocks, and 
was so thick that ever so many chariots could 
race abreast along the top. He who invented 
such a story was a near rmation of Ananias. It 
is not more than eight feet wide at the summit, 
with an absurd parapet on either side which 
looks as if a jerry-builder had erected it. 
Modem cannon womd blow the whole oonoern 
into space in no time. It is in shockingly bad 
repair too. Its bricks of brownish-red are 
large but thin, like those of ancient Egypt’’ 
(L, pp. 228, 229). 

The damp at Hikko is also sketched in the 
happiest vein: 

“ A sojourn in a Nikko hermitage brings 
peace to frayed nerves, produces a condition of 
calm day-dieam that mocks at time, then an 
all pervading mildew, from which one must 
stmggle to escape while presence of mind 
remains, last clothes should rot and incurable 
rheumatios supervene. Bain—rain! Bain— 
steam; by day, between sections of sunshine, a 
white mist; by night, a stifling fog like dinging 
g^rave-dothes. Ah me! the wonderful dimate 
of Japan! The Anglo-Gbinese, who come 
Mther when they can to sprad teeir holiday, 
are never weary of vaunting its delights, simply 
because their own dimato at Shanghai and 
dsawhere is more offensive stilL On visiting a 
friend the first object that meets the eye, if it 
be fine, is a phalanx of boots basking in the 
sun. If left indoors they would speedily be 
covered with white fur, then fail to pieces. 
Although the heat is great, the moisture is so 
excessive that nothing wet wOl dry unless ex¬ 
posed to direct sun-rays. The starch fades out 
of shirts, BO does the strength out of the back¬ 
bone. It is impossible to apply the mind to 
one subject for any length of time, for the 
Damp Demon whispers that nothing matters; 
that fifty years hence the world will bo no 
better and no worse for the absurd little antics 
of us g;nats ’’ (ii, pp. 88, 89). 

In dosing so delightful a book it is painful 
to have to find fa^t, and to be obliged to 
point out that the scenes described at the 
execution grounds of Canton and Shanghai 
should never have been printed. Indeed, it 
is somewhat singnlar that anyone so sensitive 
as the author—whose eyes were pained, and 
whose head ached with the brilliant tints of 
the birds and fiowers at Singapore, and who 
could not walk about Foochow, Shanghai, and 
Soochow, without making use of a scented 
pockethandkerohief—could voluntarily have 
witnessed the horrors that he describes. 

Sote$ of my Joumoy round the World 
cannot rank with the foregoing in point of 
literary excellence; but the au^or niakes no 
such claim for it, and modestly states in the 
preface that 

“ this is not intended to be avolumeof thrilling 
adventures or of tales profusely drawing upon 
the imasdnation; it is rather a volume of fact, 
briefly describing things as they exist, and its 
aim (If not too great a presumption) is to hint 
at just so much information as may entice the 
reader into following up any fancy in some 
larger work.” 

It is, however, very pleasantly written, and 
has, besides, the great advantage of l^ing 
beautifully illustrated by fifteen full-page 
plates taken from photographs by Hotman 
and others. It has likewise the merit of bre¬ 
vity; for, although the journey extended right 
through Canada, the united States, Japan, 
Canton, Hong Kong, Singapore, Java, Ceylon, 
India, and Egypt, &e whole is given in 207 


pages, and the author has certainly succeeded 
in compressing his narrative within very 
manageable limits. 

Mr. Cecil was much impressed with the 
beauty of Java; and as the island is rather 
out of the run of ordinary tourists, his 
description of some of the scenery will be 
read with interest: 

“ While staying at Badong, a ramble up the 
dormant volcano of Tankoebanprahoe is the 
lot of every traveller. The day begins with a 
nine-mile drive to Lembang, probably in a 
small carriage with three little horses abreast, 
where government plantations, both of coffee 
and oinohona, are very snocessfully grown.. . . 
The ascent of the volcano (6560 feet above the 
sea) from Lembang is a long ride through an 
exceedingly dense and beautiful j>mgle, 
crowded with large trees and big ferns, palms, 
and tropical creepers. On nearing the top, 
the fumes of sulphur are unmistakeable, as they 
come up from two adjoining craters, ea<fli 
gaping open like a wide deserted pit. Their 
upper edge is lined with lava; and lower down, 
near the film of rain-water at the bottom, 
slight curls of smoke keep oozing out from the 
sulphury crust. Towards these the spirit of 
adventure challenges a scramble, and—^possibly 
at the imminent risk of an eruption—the theft 
of a few yellow crystals from several places 
where the temperature is quite warm enough 
to boil an e^g. The views are exceedin^y 
pretty: looking back, especially, from uie 
slopes on the east of the vcflcano, the soft hues 
of the distant heights blend almost impercepti¬ 
bly with their wooded foreground on the pifuns 
of Badong. . . . Taku^_ the train back 
towards Batavia, as far as ^iandjoer, there is 
a lovely day’s drive across country between 
that place and Buitenzorg, along which, as 
might be expected, the views ag;ain are per¬ 
fectly enchanting; and the chains of m^ed 
peaks, which s^d out behind the rich and 
Inxnrumt plains, line a succession of panoramas 
quite as mdesoribable as they ore extensive, 
d^e sides of the road are much planted with 
tiny trees, some day perhaps destined to become 
a famous avenue; and the hedges are glowing 
with bright clusters of the orange lantana—U 
plant to be seen at home only in our hottest 
hothouses, but in Java an inoorrigible weed. 
Dotted about the landscape, also, the occa¬ 
sional native cottages of bamboo and thatch 
look as casual as their listless oocupiers ” 
(pp. 109-111). 

Here is a good remark abont the French as 
colonisers : 

“ Pondicherry is a first-rate type of an obsolete 
French colony, and a substantial proof of their 
misfortunes in directing or consolidating their 
settlements. They seem unable to comprehend 
their colonies; and their ill-success mainly 
springs from ideas of over-government, and 
from a want of sympathy with the local 
interests” (p. 131). 

In the conduding paragraph Mr. Cecil 
thus summarises his own experiences of the 
voyage: “A journey round the world is a 
pleasure never to be regretted, and teems at 
every step with experiences as instruetive as 
they are interesting.” This is doubtless true; 
but it should also, in fairness to himself, be 
added that his journey has been not only 
interesting to his readers as well, but aim 
instructive to them in much that was worth 
knowing. M. Beazblet. 
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THE EAELT HIOTOHT OF THE THftlTISraOlf Hf 
THE NETHEHIAITSS. 

Corpu$ doeumentorwn Jnquisitimii haereticae 
fravitatu I^etrhndicat. Yerzameling van 
atakkeu betreffende de Faoselijke en 
Bisschopj^lijke Inqnisitie in de Neder- 
landen, mtgegeven door Dr. Pan! Frederioq. 
Eerste Beel. (Oent.) 

The ever' increasing study of the history of 
heresy and of the Inquisition has received a 
considerable contribution in this work by 
Prof. Fredericq, which brings together in a 
single publication the sources touching on 
the history of the Inquisition in the FTether- 
lands. The onlj volume which has as yet 
appeared contains about 450 documents, 
beginning in the year 1025, and leading the ^ 
student, who has hitherto had to collect his 
information as he best could, down to the 
times of the Eeformation. Many of these 
documents are well known, but their special 
value for the history of the Inquisition in the 
Netherlands had been overlooked; others 
again are less known, and are published in 
collections not easily accessible; while others 
see the light now for the drst time. Thus 
this collection will very much smooth the 
path for those who desire to occupy them¬ 
selves synthetically with the development of 
heresy in Flanders, and with the repressive 
action of the Eoman Church in connexion 
with it. In fact, the documents are so skill¬ 
fully arranged that the history seems to 
unfold itself from them naturally without 
anyone being needed to tell it. 

The conservative instinct of the Eoman 
Church was aroused by the first rebellious mur- 
murings of a society which, from the eleventh 
century to the thirteenth, was agitated by 
vague aspirations towards religious and 
political ideals which it could ha^y define. 
And the Church was prompt to act. Every¬ 
where at that time, and in Flanders aa elw- 
where, we find the Church committing to her 
bishops the care of the Inquisition in their 
dioceses; and the bishops, with more or less 
zeal but always actively, giving $dl their 
attention to the extirpation of heresy. Thus, 
already, in the year 1025, we find some 
Cethari summoned to Utrecht to answer for 
their heresy before the bishops, and others in 
other dioceses in succeeding years, until at 
the beginning of the ttrelfth century the 
obstinate heresy of Tanchelm appeared on the 
banks of the Scheld. Against the penetrating 
persistency of heresy Lucius III., at the 
Council of Verona in 1184, and Innocent III., 
in the Lateran Council of 1215, put forth 
decrees with minute and precise instructions, 
which rested especially on the co-operation oi 
the bishops. But when the Cathari and 
Albigenses began to assert themselves more 
and more, so teat they could hardly be held 
in check by sanguinary crusades, then the 
Popes felt the need of arrogating to themselves 
and centralising the supreme du^tion of the 
persecution of tee heretics in all the dioceses. 
Then throughout the whole of Europe the 
Inquuitores hatretieae pravitatit spread them¬ 
selves abroad to reinforce the bishops, being 
taken generally from the order of the 
Preachers, and selected either directly by the 
Pope or by one of the provincials of the 
order. These Inquisitors in tee Netherlands 
Tvere generaUjr French or German, according 


to the situation of tee dioceses in which they 
shared, and, to a certain extent, directed the 
action of the bishops. This vigorous co¬ 
operation of the Inquisitors seems to have 
ceased in tee Netherlands towards the middle 
of tee fourteenth century, when the bishops 
resumed undivided authority in their dioceses, 
and the duty of keeping rebellious Christians 
in order. However, under the Emperor 
Charles IV., who was a warm supporter of 
the papal Inquisitors in Germany, teey also 
reappeared in the Netherlands. During tee 
whole of the fifteenth century, until the 
arrival of Lutheranism, we find teem co¬ 
operating with the bishops in their deter¬ 
mined persecution of heresy; and we even 
find the bishops investing some members of 
their clergy with their own inquisitorial 
faculties to reach the heretics bett«. Thus 
tee Inquisition was in full activity when the 
teaching of Luther began to penetrate into 
the Netherlands. 

These seem to us the principal facts which 
result from the documents published in this 
volume, and from a concise and lucid preface 
by Prof. Frederioq, who has received efficient 
assistance in his labours from his pupils—a 
fact which proves how good must be the 
method of historical teaching in the Univer¬ 
sity of Ghent. In a future volume the 
learned editor proposes to publish the docu¬ 
ments relative te the organisation of the 
Inquisition, and wo hope the work may be 
completed with aa little delay as is com¬ 
patible with this kind of publication. In 
this volume, meanwhile, we find collected 
the materials for a study on the secular action 
of the Eoman Church against the Flemish 
heretics up to the time of the Eeformation, 
and the study is also made easier by chrono¬ 
logical indexes of great value. The places 
from which tee editor has ttJken tee docu¬ 
ments are always quoted at the end of each 
document; but perhaps it would have been 
desirable in many cases to add to the note a 
hint as to the value of the source. It would 
also have been desirable to avoid tee many 
typographical errors which frequently dis¬ 
figure the Latin text. Prof. FrMericq 
promises to give us soon an essay founded on 
the documents in this first volume, bear¬ 
ing on the history of the Inquisition in the 
Netherlands up to tee time of its organisation 
by the Emperor Charles V. and the con¬ 
temporary Popes. The general interest of 
such a work is so great that we are encouraged 
to express a hope that Prof. Fredericq, who 
can write with facility in more than one 
language, may be prevailed upon to choose 
for his essay one more accessible than his 
native tongue to the common run of 
students. 

Uoo BxLZAia. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Birth Bmt. In 3 vols. By William 
Westell. (Ward & Downey.) 

Tht Pemnet of John Logan. By William 
Black. (Sampson Low.) 

Elitalith MorUy. By Katherine 8. Macquoid. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith ) 

Tht Detpot of Broomedgt Coot. By Charles 
Egbert Craddock. (Sampson Low.) 


Looking Baokward. By Edward Bellamy. 
(W. Beeves.) 

Tht Oirl from Malta. By Fergus Hume. 

(The “ Hansom Cab” Publishing Company.) 

A V(^ahond Will. By W. G. Waters, 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Tit Rival Aclrttstt. By Georges Ohnet. 
(Vizetelly.) 

Balzac says somewhere teat the author who 
is vicariously enmeshed in the coils of the 
law is as little likely as the most reckless 
litigant to emerge none the worse for his 
experience. Certain it is teat law active 
and militant has a great fascination for many 
novelists, who are only too apt to yield to 
temptation, and to expose themselves to much 
scathing comment from those whose know¬ 
ledge is more exact. But even a solicitor or 
barrister could hardly now make a ficticious 
trial very interesting; for tee thing 
has been done ad nauttam, and the 
most unsophisticated reader can always fore¬ 
cast the result even of a Du Boisgobey or 
Gaboriau case, much more of the less intricate 
“busineas” of tee English novelist. The 
“ glorious uncertainty of the law ” may pass 
as an aphorism: in fiction it is the glorious 
certainty ; for has not the innocent to 1^ found 
guilty, tee guilty innocent, in strict accord¬ 
ance with tee exigencies of the plot ? In his 
new story Mr. Westell throws himself into 
tee arms of the law. Instead of tee birch and 
pool which ornament the covers of his three 
volumes, he should have had on tee first such 
suggestive insignia as a scafiold or a judicial 
black cap, on the second a barrister’s wig and 
policeman’s truncheon, on the third a green 
or red bag, with a figured background of six- 
and-eightpences. We have, at the outset, a 
great deal about the iniquitous laws in force 
at the beginning of tee century, and about 
tee virulent justice of a certain Baron 
Hardress; and, fittingly enough, the overlong 
tele concludes with a meeting (wherein 
business and pleasure are characteristically 
combined) in the rooms of a legal firm. There 
are parts of Birch Done lo good that ene can¬ 
not but regret their redundant and sometimes 
wearisome envelopment. The episode of 
Eobert Euberry’s flight from his own factory- 
hands is as thrilling as the pursuit of the hero 
by bloodhounds in the author’s recent romance, 
Nigtl Fortetcut ; but if everything had been 
narrated within the compass of the third 
volume, tee story would have greatly gained. 
Mr. Westall is at his best in teles of adventure, 
and when he has but one or two leading 
personages to deal with; the canvas of Birch 
Dtnt is too crowded, and, naturally, its parts 
are ill-proportioned. The book has evidently 
been prinM with little revision from its seiM 
form, in the tyranny of which may, perhaps, 
be found the cause of tee lack of any attempt 
at good or even distinctive style. 

Of tee three stories included in Mr.William 
Black’s new volume, the third, “A Snow 
Idyll,” is tec longest. The author was right, 
however, to place “The Penance of John 
Logan ” first, apart from its attractive¬ 
ness as a title, for it is one of tee 
best short tales that he has ever written. 
The western islesman, John Logan, is a 
most pathetic figure in his ignorance of 
latter-day life; and ^he old Hightender’s 
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adventures in Greenock and London, on his 
penitent quest of the young English lady 
whom he had unwittingly wronged, are at 
once so amusing and so pitiful that the tragi¬ 
comedy reaches a height which Mr. Black’s 
romantic episodes have only very occasionally 
attained. A story like this is worth reams of 
his more amhitious work—so seems it, at 
least, to the present writer. “ Romeo and 
Juli^” is a lively and interesting tale of 
“two yoong fools”; and though “A Snow 
Idyll ” is a Uttle out of balance, and is some¬ 
what unduly spun out, it is a picturesque and 
pleasant story, and should prove particularly 
welcome to tiiose who not only love salmon- 
fishing, but know what it is to spend a long 
day of sleet and arctic cold to get peradventure 
but a single rise in the black lochwater. 

Elitaltth Morley is as fresh and charming; 
a story as either Patty or At the Red Qlove ; 
and it has the further attraction of being 
under, rather than over, the ideal length for 
a novel of episodical nature. Mrs. Macquoid’s 
style calls for no commendation at this late 
date; but I may say that in my opinion 
she heis never written a better book. The 
mischances of wedded life, it not so obvious 
as those which in fiction habitually precede 
marriage, are sufficiently accidental and 
baffiing to afford scope for the most unenter¬ 
prising novelist; and, though it is but a mis¬ 
understanding that arises between Geoffrey 
and Elizabeth Morley, it is so fraught with 
possibilitieB of quiet, but not less poignant, 
tragedy that the reader’s interest is held in 
thr^ from the first. The reunion of husband 
and wife is as natural as their first drifting 
apart, and its pathos is of that happy, for¬ 
tuitous kind which proves Mrs. Macquoid to 
be no casual observer of human circumstances. 

The lady who calls herself Charles Egbert 
Craddock is probably best known in this 
country by The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountaine. I doubt if her In the Clouds and 
Roum the Ravine have circulated here; and it 
is, indeed, a tribute to Miss Murfree’s literary 
power that her best-known novel has suc¬ 
ceeded in this country, for there are many 
Americans even who find the dialect in 
which BO much of it is written, if not 
jargon, at least unattractive and laborious of 
perusal. Miss Murfree is fond of mountains— 
first came the “ Great Smoky,” then the 
“Ravine,” then “The Tennessee Mountains,” 
and now in Broomsedge Cove there is the 
“ Gre^ Smoky ” again. The author’s latest 
book is her best, though in the quality of 
freshness to some extent discounted by its 
famous predecessor. It is as full of dialect, 
but it has more “English” in it, and in 
colour and pioturesqueness it is certainly 
a brilliant piece of work. Even in her de¬ 
scriptions, however, where Miss Murfree dis¬ 
plays a special ability, she might with 
advantage imitate her favourite mountains 
and be more austere. Epithets follow 
epithets in battalions, and one becomes rather 
weary of “ dewy,” “ blooming,” “ ver¬ 
milion,” and so forth ; while such licences 
as “ the passionate rhetoric of the thunders,” 
“the wistful yearnings of the dawn,” and 
“the clouds, ambitious, must needs climb the 
zenith,” pall upon one with frequent repe¬ 
tition. Yet it would be unfair not to admit 
the author’s exceptional faculty for depicting 


the varied aspects of nature, for at her best 
she really is an artist in words. The story is an 
engaging, even an exciting one, and &ough 
there is a terrible dose of Tennessee dialect it 
is comprehensible enough. The author’s 
quality of dry humour is given such free play 
that the book may be read with interest even 
by those who neither know nor care anything 
about the Great Smoky mountains or the life 
led by the remote dwellers amidst their 
valleys and adjacent plains. Mrs. Strobe is a 
kind of Tennessean Mrs. Poyser, and many of 
her sayings and reflections are excellent. 
The religious element plays an important 
part in tbns tale, but in a healthy and entirely 
natural way. The spiritual vicissitudeB of 
Teck Jepson are very real though amusing 
and sometimes exaggeratedly comical; but he 
is a sturdy saint, and can afford to be laughed 
at: 

“ Sech ez I do air done afore the Lord! an’ I 
ain’t keelin’ what men say ahint my back, so 
long ez they take powerful, keerfiu heed o’ 
tbar words afore my face; ef they don’t, I 
know how ter make ’em wish they hM.” 

Looking Backward is not a new book ; for 
I remember having read Mr. Edward 
Bellamy’s clever “ novel of the future ” a year 
or two ago, in its American form. Those who 
have read Miss Ludinglon's Sister, Dr. 
Ileidenho^'s Process, and A Nantucket Idyl, 
will know that whatever else Looking Back- 
wafd may be it will be well written. It is 
the narrative of one Julian "West, and bears 
date X D. 2000. Although it may be read 
with interest as an ordinary romance, its 
author’s real aim has been to trace the evolu¬ 
tion of social life within the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, and to work out theoretically certain of 
the most exigent problems of our day. So 
close is his observation, and so acute his 
reasoning, that it is not surprising to know 
there is in America a newly-founded “ Look¬ 
ing Backward ” Society, instituted for the 
purpose of inquiry into the practical solution 
of what we cdl our burning questions. The 
book should certainly be read by all interested 
in the evolution of civilisation. Smokers will 
be glad to learn that in the twentieth century 
“ the fragrant weed ” is as much the vogue 
as it is now; but it is somewhat depressing 
to find that our much abused manly garb 
remains practically the same—that the absurd 
dress-coat is permanently fashionable, and 
that even the “ chinmey-pot ” does not 
depart with the last of the obsolete articles 
whence it got its name. 

Very different in both manner and matter 
is Mr. Fergus Hume’s new story. The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab and Madame Midas 
have had such an immense sale that it seems 
presumptuous for a critic to say that neither 
in them nor in The Girl from Malta does he 
perceive any literary talent worth considera¬ 
tion. They are rather well-constructed, 
indifferently-written, and distinctly vulgar 
stories—vulgar, that is, in sentiment and 
expression. It is useless to lament the popu¬ 
larity of such books, for ninety out of a 
hundred people seem to find the fascination 
of police news irresistible. But may one of 
the insignificant minority suggest that, as 
Mr. Hume’s tales have been so phenomenally 
successful, they should be printed in less 
villainous type and on less execrable paper ? 


Di. 


If there be snob an institution as a Society 
for the Suppression of i^ractieal Jokes it could 
not do better than obtain the copyright of A 
Vagabond Will for purposes of wide circula¬ 
tion. It is a bright and lively story, emin¬ 
ently improbable, youthfully absurd, and yet, 
of its kind, really worth perusal. 

Although The Rival AeUresses is an interest¬ 
ing novel, it is doubtful if it can appeal to the 
English public. It is, as the name indicates, 
a ^e of theatrical life; but many of the 
episodes, personages, and allusions must be 
caviare to foreigners. Readers acquainted 
with the current of contemporary French 
dramatic literature will be interested in the 
account of the Theatre Moderne, and in the 
enumeration of the easily recognisable 
“ gentlemen of the press ” — Faucheron 
(Boncheron), Verney (Saroey), Angu (Vitu), 
Fauquet (Houssaye), Rolff (Wolff), Dobbde 
(Coppee), Bienpassant (Maupassant), and so 
forth. The Rival Actresses is not only more 
interesting but also more brightly written than 
M. Georges Ohnet’s other novels, and the 
translation seems to be, in point of style, by no 
means inferior to M. Ohnet’s own—in other 
words, it is creditable, if not very distinctive, 
and certainly not brilliaat. 

William Shaep. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Darwinism and Pcditics. By David G. Ritchie. 
(Sonnensohein.) It is difficult to nasp the 
exact object of Mr. Ritchie's little book. As 
an tmdergraduate prize essay, or as an article 
in the magazine press, it might be passed with¬ 
out comment; but, appearing as a separate 
publication, professing to apply a new method 
to social and political questions, it is as well to 
say at once that it is difficult to conceive how 
less could have been said even iu a hundred 
pages. It is, of course, interesting to know 
that Mr. Ritchie is a warm-hearted man, who 
feels intensely the difficulties of our social 
future; but the idea that any real help is to be 
derived from his somewhat ambitiously beaded 
“ Applications ”—(1) The Labour Question, (2) 
The Position of Women, (3) The Population 
Question—may be at once dismissed. These 
are great and difficult problems, which before 
the end of the century are likely to cause us 
more smziety and thought than any jiolitical 
movement of the past fifty years. But the only 
light which will give us real help is that which 
sdentiflo historians and anthropologists can 
cast on the evolution of human society. No 
assistance can come from the easy-going 
essayist.who merely asks : “ Why then may not 
audh ideas as equality and fraternity claim to 
have a fair chance in the struggle for exist¬ 
ence ? ” It is the historical inquiry that is 
wanted showing exactly bow these ideas have 
acted on the stability and efficiency of past 
phases of human society, and not the mere 
suggestion that they may, after all, be factors 
tending to social strength. No evolutionist 
doubts that social opinion has been a factor of 
social stability. It is very probable, for example, 
that the more barbarous forms of religious 
belief may in certain phases of civilisation 
tend to render more permanent the existence 
of less advanced human societies. The exact 
action of social opinion on social stability is, how¬ 
ever, a question which can only properly be dealt 
with by a man of Darwiiilike temperament 
and capacity, and not in the light and airy 
fashion of Mr. Ritchie's volume. We hardly 
need to be told today that Spencer and 
Haeckel, and even Prof. Huxley, have occasion¬ 
ally lost eight of the struggle of society against 
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gooietf, when they have been insistinp' on the 
straggle for existence between indiidduals; 
but we do want a more 8oienti6c discassion of 
the value of social institutions and opinions on 
the permanence of past forms of social life. 
That discussion is being rendered possible by 
the labours of Waitz, Tylor, Baohofen, Maurer, 
and others; and if the universities are to lead 
rather Qian foBow thought in this matter, we 
must have something more than slender essays 
from the tutors of their leading colleges. It is 
to works like Pattison’s Essays, just issued by 
the Oxford Press, with their thorough scholar¬ 
ship and genuine soientldo grasp, that young 
Oxford should turn for a modm of acs^emic 
writing; and the healthy, if severe, oritioism 
of itsw to be found in chap. vii. of Pattison’s 
Memoirs should be always before it. Lastly, 
may we protest against Mr. Bitchie’s adoption 
of the Oerman habit of styling the doctrine 
of evolution “Darwinism”? It is not only 
contrary to the spirit of Darwin to thus use 
his name, but Darwin did not invmit the 
principle of evolution; he only demonstrated 
two of its factors. To speak of evolution as 
“Darwinism” is as objectionable as nick¬ 
naming gravitation “ Newtonisra.” 

Mohammed and Mohammedanitm: critically 
conaidered. By S. W. Koelle. (Bivingtons.) 
The words “mMcally considered” which Dr. 
EoeUe ^aces on the title-page of this hand¬ 
some volume are commonly oonsidmed to imply 
an exerdse of judgment. Dr. Eoelle claims to 
pass judgment on Mohammed and Moham¬ 
medanism, but only in the sense of indis¬ 
criminate condemnation. “Our canon of 
judgment,” he tells us, “the only decisive 
test ” by which the religion of Islam can be 
tried, is “the plan of Suvation laid down in 
the (lospd.” Dr. Eoelle’s point of view, it 
need hardly be said, is not that of Thomas 
Carlyle or of Mr. Bosworth Smith—^writers 
whom he somewhat oddly couples as Messrs. 
Smith and Carlyle—but is a sort of combination 
of the theories of Dean Prideaux and the Bev. 
Charles Forster. Prideaux maintained that 
Mohammed was a wicked and impious impostor, 
who was aided by evil spirits in inventing a 
new religion as a cloak for his ambition and 
his private lusts ; while Forster published two 
large volumes to prove that the devil, dis¬ 
mayed by the success of Christianity, instigated 
Mohammed to parody Christian doctrine so as 
to bring true religion into contempt. Dr. 
Koelle’s method is short and easy. He says 
little of the doctrines of the Koran, but claims 
to judge Islam by certain mediaeval legends and 
popular beliefs. This teaching either resembles 
that of the Bible or it does not. If it does not, it 
is “ Satanic ” ; if it does, it is a plagiarism from 
the New Tesinment, and a wicked parody of 
Christianity. In either case Mohammed is 
plainly Antichrist, Q.E.D. Naturally such a 
standpoint simplifies immensely the “ critioal 
consideration” of the demerits of Islam, and 
probably eo^lains the causes which have im¬ 
peded Dr. Koelle’s success in his attempts to 
convert Mohammedans to his own view of the 
diabolical nature of their religion. 

Modern Methuaelaha: or. Short Biographical 
Sketches of a few Advanced Nonagenarians or 
Actual Centenarians who were distinguished in 
Art, Science, Literature, or PhiLuithropy. By 
Joto Bum Bailey. (Chapman & Hali.} Mr. 
Bailey has had the frank foresight to state on 
the title-page the exact scope of his book. It 
is a sira of a more critical and careful age that, 
instead of the worthless lists of William Easton 
and Thomas Bailey, this latest writer should 
confine himself to the few instances where 
there is something like the proof that would 
be thought reasonable in other matters. The 
wholesome scepticism of Sir G. C. Lewis and 
Mr. W. J. Thoms has, at least partially, 


impressed upon the public mind a sense that 
the mere assertion that he has lived a hundred 
years does not make a man a centenarian, and 
that age, like identity, requires evidence. The 
“ modem Methuselahs” celebrated in detail by 
Mr. Bailey are St. Anthony the Great, the 
Emperor Joannes Cantaouzenus, George Gemis- 
thus Pletho, Luigi Comoro, Titian, Fontenelle, 
Thomas Amory, Eva Garrick, Caroline Herschel, 
Mary Somerville, Sir Moses Montefiore, and 
Martin Joseph ^uth. Then there are some 
particulars of “a group of far-advanced 
nonagenarians,” “a group of unquestionable 
centenarians,” and a few recent and probable 
cases. A chapter is devoted to Mi. Thoms’s 
investigations. Perhaps the most intwmting, 
as certainly the most important, portions of 
Mr. Bailey’s book, are those in which he dis- 
ousses the eonditions of longevity. It cannot 
be said that the art of centenarianism is an 
open secret; smd it would sometimes appear 
that the battle is not to the strong nor the 
race to the swift. Individual oases are apt 
to be misleading, uid it is only when the 
experience of many is consolidated that error 
can be avoided. Statisticians know the fallacies 
that are hidden beneath a “ short series.” For 
this reason such investigations as those under¬ 
taken by the collective investigation committee 
of the British Medical Association have special 
value. As the ramstration of births and deaths 
is now effective there can be greater certainty 
in testing cases of alleged longevity, and thus 
there will be a possibility by and by of ample and 
trustworthy data for soientiflo examination. 
Sir Biobard Owen, arguing on a physiological 
basis, estimates the normal, or, perhaps, we 
should say the possible, duration of human life 
at 103 years and a few months. Why do so few 
attain this age? Why do the g;reat mass of 
mankind die before their time ? There are 
obvious detrimental influences—vicious living, 
insanitary conditions, excessive toil, unhealthy 
occupations,intemperance, andinheriteddisease; 
but these could bo controlled by the individual 
or by the community to a very large extent, 
certainly to a much greater degree than is now 
the case. Three things are indispensable to long¬ 
evity, in Mr. Bailey’s opinion; and, although 
the possession of them will not ensure a century 
of life, their absence seems fatal to it. These 
are; at birth a body and mind untainted by 
hereditary disease, even though the constitution 
be bat frail; a never-failing digestion; and 
bodily and mental activity. Such is the moral 
of Mr. Bailey’s interesting book. Those who 
want to attain a hundred years of happy life 
should be born of healthy pareuts ; should be 
temjperate, active in .body and mind; should 
avoid excess, and preserve a cheerful and 
equable disposition. Then they may hope to 
live out their days. But who, amid the present 
conditions of civilisation, with its incessant 
demands and temptations; who, in the storm 
and stress of urban existence, can expect to 
realise this lofty ideal ? 

My Life and Balloon Experiencea, By H. 
CoxwelL Second Series. (W. H. Allen.) The 
ait of ballooning (or aerostation, as Mr. Oox- 
well would ckIi it) does not seem to have 
advanced much in the last ten years. No mode 
of guiding a balloon has yet been discovered; 
and while it must float ludibrium ventia, there 
is no possibUity of aerial navigation in any 
practical sense of the words. A Wloon, there¬ 
fore, is too often, like Prince Bupert’s drops, a 
sdentiHctoy. To Mr. Coxwellbelongs the credit, 
more than to most modern aeronauts, of hold¬ 
ing wider views on the future of bdlooning. 
He has always cherished the belief that balloons 
will be useful for surveys in war, that they 
may materially assist photography, and that 
meteorology more than any other science should 
be indebted to them. He has worked persever- 
l iugly at these problems; and their results, from 


about 1854 to his last public ascent in 1885, are 
here embodied in an entertaining volume of 
gossipping reminiscences. As the numerous 
accidents and mischances which attend balloon¬ 
ing are by no means suppressed in the account 
of these adventurous ascents, it is not altogether 
surprising that his wife does not share the 
enthusiasm of the author. However, Mr. Cox¬ 
well managed to conciliate her; and we are told 
that on one occasion she went aloft with him, 
from which time she evidently could no more 
oppose her husband’s tastes. The style of this 
book is somewhat egotistical, and every here 
and there the author rises into rhetorical 
flights not inappropriate to his subject; but 
the reader cannot help admiring his coolness in 
danger, his ready witted choice of expedients, 
his mature judgment and experience. He has 
done all that mortal can at present do in the 
matter of ballooning, and has done it well. 
His expeditions with Mr. Glaisher were of 
extreme advantage to science, and their recital 
is of great interest, especially the celebrated 
ascent of September 5, 1862, when the pair 
reached the height of seven miles, and the 
adventure was within an ace of terminating 
fatally to both. Many readers will be pleased 
with these daring, yet skilful experiences of a 
veteran baUooner. 

Random Reeolleetioni of Oourta and Society. By 
a Cosmopolitan. (Ward & Downey.) This is 
a most entertaining book. Envy itself must 
admit that, like Horace, its anonymous author 
has lived among the great; and the great of 
our author are not the aristocracy of birth 
sdone, but also the aristocracy of talent. 
Although he has a keen relish for good stories, 
he has not in his zeal for amusement forgotten 
his good nature. The only exception to this is, 
perhaps, his evident animus against the ex- 
empress of the French. His account of Fanny 
Cerrito, the famous danaeuae, is pretty and 
lively. 

“ Once,” he says, “ she was tbreathened with 
blindness; but an operation was successfully 

performed by Dr. G-, and light has returned to 

the gentle little fairy’s bright brown eyes.’ 

On the next ■page (p. 167) we read of Mdme. 
Batazzi, who 

“affected a gnshiag and passionate love for her 
second husband, tertifled by girlish demonstrations, 
kissing him in public, As., and even going so 
far that when she invited a x)arty of twelve to 
dinner she had only eleven chairs in the room, so 
that she was compelled, as she archly expressed it, 

‘ to sit in her old man's lap.’ ” 

Although our Cosmopolitan has a marked pre¬ 
dilection for women who have made their mark 
upon the stage, he has also associated with men 
of more serious callings. Ho tells us of M. 
Devanx, the Belgian historian of the Boman 
empire, who became totally blind before his 
work was done, and who, by a prodigy of 
memory, dictated the maps with which his 
history is profusely interspersed (p. 239). He 
also knew intimately another blind historian, 
William Prescott, whose blindness was the 
result of inflammation of the eyes, produced 
by a piece of bread thrown in jest across the 
table at a college sapper by a fellow student at 
Harvard. This misfortune did not sour his 
disposition, as a more genial or amusiDg 
companion never lived (p. 255). It is hardly 
fair to pick from the memoirs before us all 
the good stories they contain, and we will 
content ourselves with one more about Agassiz. 
That famous naturalist missed one morning 
three snakes he had brought home the night 
before. On searching hi^h and low he found 
two, but one was still missing. Mrs. Agassiz 
(who was dressing) in patting on her boots 
found it coiled inside her boot. 

“ Her scream of surprise brought Agassiz, who 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh, Lizzee, how terreebie it might 
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bare been.' ' What! ’ said his wife, ' aie they 
poisonous ’! ‘ Oh, yes, the most poisonous leetle 
serpents you can thiok—so rare—and yon might 
have crushed the nice leetle thing ’ ” (p. 264). 

To conclude a very brief notice of these 
Becolleelions, we may say that they are far from 
being the idle notes of an idle man. The 
book, though vastly entertaining, contains 
more information than is to be met with in 
many works of more pretension. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Froh a letter of Prof. Sayce, dated Cairo, 
April 11, we learn that the snake-bite referred 
to in the Acabemy of March 16 was a serious 
matter. He was bitten on the ankle by a 
cerastes, the most venomous of Egyptian 
snakes; and the wound had to be so deeply 
cauterised that he was confined to his dahahiah 
during the whole of the voyage down the Nile 
from Assuan. But after reaching Cairo he wsw 
able to visit Mr. Petrie in the Faynm, who has 
there made some importsmt arch^logical 
discoveries. 

Mb. Ernest E. Baker, the nephew of the late 
J. O. HalliweU-Phillips and the legatee of his 
library, has decided to sell a select portion of 
the books and MS. collections. The sale will 
take place at Messrs. Sotheby's in June; and 
the number of lots will be about 1000. From 
a “ Few Notes,” privately printed in a 
pamphlet of limited issue by Mr. Baker, we 
extract some of the greatest rarities: A fine 
copy of the first folio of Shakspere (1621), 
cerMed by its late owner to be perfect, with 
notes of the misprints which are apparently 
peculiar to it; the first quarto of Peridet (1609), 
of which only three other copies exist; Bobert 
Jones’s First Book of Songet or Ayres of fours 
parts with Tahleture for the lute (1600), more 
complete than the one other copy known—in 
the British Museum; Annalia Dubrensia (1636), 
consisting of commendatory verses about the 
Cotswold games; Willobie his Avisa (fourth 
edition, 1609), one of the very few books 
published in Shakspere’s lifetime that contain 
a positive notice of him; an undated edition of 
Greene’s Dorasius and Fawnia ; Sir Walter 
Baleigh’s Biseoverie of Quiana (1596) ; Qow^s 
De Cotfessione Amantis (1553); the original of 
Ireland’s forgery of Shakspere’s Commonplace 
Book; and a luge number of collections of 
deeds and other documents relating to Shak¬ 
spere’s country in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Mr. Eomont Hake has been invited to 
deliver an address on “Feoide’s Banks” before 
the Institute of Bankers on May 1. Mr. 
Egmont Hake—who has studied the workings 
of the successful Schulze-Delitzsche system m 
Germany, and of its imitators in Italy—has a 
scheme for the introduction of these institutions 
into England. 

SnjfD^TBD by the visit of the British 
Assocwtion to Newcastle this autumn, a local 
committee has been formed to place memorial 
tablets on the houses where celebrated men and 
women were bom or have for a time resided. 
Among the natives to be thus commemorated 
are Eldon, Stowell, and Collingwood; while 
the famous visitors include Marat, Kossuth, 
Mazzini,^ Garibaldi, and W. Lloyd Garrison, 
The prMident of the committee is the Bev. Dr. 
J. Collingwood Bruce; and the treasurer. Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer’s new volume of poems, 
Flowws of the Night, the publication of which 
was internipted by the. stroke which fell upon 
her in the death of her husband in January 
Iwt, will appear early in the month of 
May. It is known that Mr. Pfeiffer was 


virtually the editor of his wife’s works, which 
passed out of her hands into his almost as soon 
as committed to paper. The issue of this volume 
is resumed at the earliest possible moment, in 
accordance with his wishes. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus will shortly pub¬ 
lish a volume of collected stories by Mr. Walter 
Besant, entitled To Call Her Mine. It will have 
nine illustrations by Mr. A. Forestier. 

Messrs. Sampson Low announce the jour¬ 
nal of the voyage of H.M.S. “ Enterprise" 
in search of Sir John Franklin, as recorded by 
Admiral Sir B. Collinson, with an introduction 
by Major-General CoUinmn, 

A NEW work on Strathpeffer Spa; its Climate 
and Waters, by Dr. Fortesone Fox, will be 
published immediately by Mr. H. E. Lewis. 
No account has hitherto appeared of the climate 
of this growing health resort, although it is a 
matter of no slight importance to the visitors 
and to medical men. The sulphur and chaly¬ 
beate waters will be carefully discussed in their 
chemistry and uses, and there will be chapters 
on the baths and on spa life. 

Messrs. Chaito & Windbs have a new 
volume in the press from the pen of Mr. J. E. 
Muddock, whicu they will shortly issue under 
the title of Stories Weird and Wonderful. 

Messrs. Baprael Tuck & Sons will pub¬ 
lish, in the autumn, a poem by Mr. Arthur L. 
Salmon, entitled Told by the Water-lilies. 

Messrs. Brentano’s, of New York—who 
have recently opened a London branch at 430 
Strand—^announce that they will soon have 
ready Kit Clarke’s Where the Trout Hide, The 
Romance of an Alter Ego, by Gen. Lloyd Bryce, 
and a new edition for 1889 of Loomis’s Index 
Guide. 

The annual meeting of the Camden Society 
will be held at the Bolls House, Chancery-lane, 

I on Thursday next. May 2, at 4,30 p.m. 

Dr. Greoorio Palhieri, one of the keepers 
of the papal archives, and a well-known Dante 
scholar, has just printed a document from these 
archives which has an important bearing on the 
history of the Italian spoken language. The 
monograph has the following title : Iniroiti ed 
esiti di Papa Niccold III. [1279-1280] Antiehis- 
simo documento di lingua Italiana. This is the 
oldest document written in Italian prose, thirty 
years before Dante’s composition of his treatise, 
De vulgari Eloquentia ; and it would no dou bt 
have modified the immortal poet's view on the 
subject. Dr. Gregorio, who for some time 
resided in England, had the good fortune to 
find in the “ New Temple,” London, five Latin 
documents, attested by Tuscans with a few 
words in their vernacular. They are dated 1274 
and 1278, consequently earlier than the present 
document. In the preface the learned editor 

f ives a summi^ of the historical part of the 
ocnment, which relates not only to the life of 
Pope Nicholas, but also to the political economy 
of the time. The great number of persons con¬ 
cerned in it and the many localities mentioned 
are very interesting for Italian history and 
geography. These are the subject of special 
indices, carefully elaborated. There is also 
appended an excellent facsimile of the MS. 
Dr. Gregorio’s publication is an excellent ex¬ 
ample of the tn>ngraphy of the Vatican press. 
We are glad to see on the cover two important 
publications announced by the same editor. 
One with the title of “ Diario del viaggio 
scientifico, storico, artistico e letterario, del 
Oardinale Giuseppe Garampi, in Italia, Sviz¬ 
zera, Germania, Belgio e Francia, compiuto 
negii anni 1761-1763,” from a MS. in the papal 
archives, will appear next mouth; the other 
will give a documentary history of the Vatican 
archives. 


The parish registers of Boos, in Holdemess, 
from 1571 to 1678, have been transcribed by 
the rector, Oanon Mach^, and published in a 
handy volume by Messrs. Brown & Sons, of 
Hull. There is a fur proportion of curious 
entries. Boos is near Hiul; and to the si> go of 
Hull by the Royalists, in 1643, may, doubtiess, 
be attnbuted the entry in that y^tr “none 
miw^ed.” In the reign of Jsunes I. the art of 
writing was an exceptional accomplishment, as 
the churchwardens repeatedly sign with their 
marks. The great plague of 1585-92 visited 
the village in the spring of 1589, twenty-seven 
deaths being registwedin the mon& of ApriL 
The Puritan tendencies of the time are shown 
by the rector designating himself, in 1611, 
“ Verbi Minister.” In August, 1661, “ Master 
Stevenson” makes a note that he is “the 
minister of Boose until Bartholomew Day next, 
after Anno Dome 1662 ”; but John Shore, who 
succeeded Master Stevenson, in the earlier 
years of his incumbency, signs himself “ Evang. 
Minister,” or “ Verbi Blinister,” or “ Paroohus,” 
the title of rector being, apparently, in bad 
odour. 


THE FOBTHOOMINO MAGAZINES. 

The forthcoming number of the Arehaeo- 
logical Review wiU include articles on “ Totem- 
Clans in the Old Testament,” by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs; “Early Church Dedications in Scot¬ 
land,” by Miss Bussell; “ Boman Bemains in 
Linooln,” by Mr. J. E. Price; and “The 
Science of Folklore,” by Mr. J. Stuart-Glennie. 
Mr. Nutt also contributes a review of Hennemy’s 
Todd Lectures. 

The Century for May will include the 
following artimes: “ American Belations with 
Samoa,” by Mr. George H. Bates; “Samoa: 
^ Ides of the Navigators,” by Mr. H. W. 
Whitaker (illustrated); “ Becxillections of Jean 
FraD9ois Millet,” by Mr. Wyatt Eaton 
(illustrated); “ The Monasteries of Ireland,” 
by Mr. Charles de Kay (illustrated); “ Bound 
about Jerusalem,” by lu. Edward L. Wilson 
(illustrated); “A Bide through the Trans- 
Baikal,” by George Kennan (illustrated). 

Among the features of the new volume of 
Wit and Wisdom, which commences with the 
issue for May 7, will be the opening chapters of 
a story by John Strange Winter entitled 
“ Sophy Carmine,” and the first of a series of 
papers by Mr. Andrew Lang on literary 
topics. A serial story, by Mr. George Manville 
Fenn, is in preparation for the same journal. 
Both this and John Strange Winter’s story will 
be illustrated by Mr. Harrison Miller. 

St. Nicholas will contain: “Daddy take the 
Runaway,” III., by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, 
an illustration of “A Dancing Lesson Ooe 
Hundred Years Ago”; “Dogs of Noted 
AmericanB,” III., by Mr. G. Van R. Wickham; 
and “The Baby’s Sunny Comer,” drawn by 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote. 

Mr. Frederick Barnard will supply a series 
of humorous original sketches to CasselTs 
Saturday Journal, the first of which will appear 
in the number published on May 1. 

In consequence of Dr. Felbermaim’s having 
taken up his residence abroad, the acting 
editorship of Life has been undertaken by Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards. 

The Bev. W. W. Tuldoch, of Glasgow, son 
of the late Principal TuUooh, will succeed Prof. 
Story as editor of the Scots Magazine. 

Michaels Magazine, published by Mr. Michael 
Barstow, wUl henceforth be enlarged by eight 
f pagM. 
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OBiaiNAL VERSE. 

SONNET TO THE SEA. 

O SHKasitiss Sea, how long shall men proclaim 
Thy freedom and thy power ! Slave of the Moon, 
Thy wrath is borrowed of the wind, the Noon 
SnppUea thy emiles, thy life is but a name 
That poets nee. To thee nor praise nor blame 
Belong. And yet shall man, alas, not soon 
Forget to fear thee, and thy dim halls strewn 
With bones of bravest man and fairest dame. 

The careless fish within tiiee sport and breed, 

The bird above thee spreads her scornful w^ ; 
Yet thon, more lifeless than thy weakest weed, 
Canst shake the very soul of Priest and King. 
And aye to man thy breathless breast appears 
A waste of sighs, a wUdemess of tears. 

COSMO MONKHOXrSB. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Db. Matjdsley opens the new number of 
Mind with an interesting article on "The 
Double Brain.” His argument goes to show 
that the cerebral hemispheres are two distinct, 
though connected, organs. Perhaps the most 
carious suggestion he makes is that conscious¬ 
ness may mt, so to speak, from one hemisphere 
to another, ^ing now sustained by the action 
of one, now by that of the other. This hypo¬ 
thesis would seem to add to the difficulty of an 
already sufficiently difficult problem, viz.. What 
is the physical counterpart of our con^uous 
conscious life, or the so called "seat of the 
soul ” P The other two articles are a rather stiiF 
epistemological study on the necessary assump¬ 
tions in our intuition of space, by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen; and an exposition of the philosophy 
of Swedenborgianism, by Mr. W. Donovan. 
We may pass over these to notice a remarkable 
contribution to psychological research under 
the head, " Ment^ Association investigated by 
Experiment.” Prof. Cattell (his new title will 
remind his English friends that he has returned 
to his fatherland), aided by some competent 
auxiliaries, has carried out a long series of 
experiments into the time taken for a name to 
suggest a second idea sufficiently distinct to 
be nameable, and into the prevailing direc¬ 
tions of such suggestion. The results are care¬ 
fully classed and tabulated. It is worth 
remarking, perhaps, that these experiments do 
not bear exclusively on association, and the title 
might better have been " Ideational Sequence.” 
It is obvious that when, for example, the name 
" house ” calls up “ window ” (it is odd, by the 
bye, that it did not frequently, if at all, call 
up “roof” or “chimney,” as it might be ex¬ 
pected to do, with those given to drawing houses), 
or “ ship,” calls up “safl,” what re^y takes 
place is an analytic selection, from the imag^ 
immediately excited by the name given, of one 
of its prominent or interesting details. Such 
analytic selection, as might be expected, plays 
a large part in the case of the common names 
which stand for complex wholes, as “ tree,” 
“ chair,” “bird,” &C. Similarly, as might ^ 
expected also, when one class-name calls up 
another it is very frequently that of a familiar 
sub-class. Thus ‘ ‘ qu^ruped ” would naturally 
suggest “horse” or “dog,” for the obvious 
reason that, as soon as the mind tries to image 
out a general name, it tends to form a generic 
image of some familiar variety. For the boy 
who has mainly formed his idea of quadruped 
by a reference, say, to horse, the image of this 
iMt is virtually a constituent in the idea quad¬ 
ruped. In the case of all these processes it 
may be objected that the term association is 
inappropiiate. It may be added that the 
writers aie hardly justffied in urging, against 
Steinthal, that the frequency of this process of 
selection of a constituent feature of an idea 
proves that the whole suggests the part more 
readily than the part the whple. It may be 


expected to do so only in those oases where 
any fairly distinct development of the original 
idea involves the presence of an easily distin¬ 
guishable detail. Thus, one cannot image hand 
without mentally seeing the fingers. Hence 
that “hand” should suggest “finger” 219 
times as against twenty suggestions of “ arm,” 
is just what one would have argued a priori. 
But would “tail ” suggest “hair” except to a 
boy who had just OMn palling one? The 
experimentors’ own condusions seem to show 
this to be unlikely. Thus, “hat” sng^ted 
“ brim ” only eleven times, while it called up 
“ head ” seventy times. In order to compare 
the tendencies to separate and re-integrate 
psychical material, it would be important to 
dis^gnish carefully the words selected, accord¬ 
ing as ihey answer to ideas of objects which we 
can and are accustomed to image as detached 
wholes, or to ideas of things which we most 
naturally and habitually image as parts. Face 
is a good example of the first, detached from its 
continuous surroundings—head, &o.—because 
of its special and supreme interest. It is to be 
hoped that these highly promising psycho¬ 
logical experiments wUl m followed up. 

The new number of Brain contains an 
article of exceptional interest for psychologists 
—viz., “Hallucinations, and the Subjective 
Sensations of the Sane,” by Dr. Hack Take. 
The writer shows himself not merely familiar 
with the phenomena of hallacination, but keen 
in psychological insight. He renders good 
service by insisting on a distinction, much lost 
sight of even by competent writers—viz., be¬ 
tween the question (1) whether a perception is 
true or false—that is, caused by an external 
object, or due to abnormal action of the 
nervous system; and (2) whether in any given 
case of a hallucination known to be such, the 
end organ— eg., the retina—is involved. He 
shows conclusively that Brewster’s teat—viz., 
pushing one eye-ball (which, as most persons 
know, doubles the image of a real external 
object)—was intended to determine the first of 
these two points, not the second. In order to 
determine the second point, he adopts as criteria 
of retinal activity the tests known to hold 
good of after-images—viz., movement of the 
imaginary object with actual movement of the 
eyes, projection into external,space when the 
observer looks on a dark ground, and the 
covering or obscuring of real objects before the 
eye. By the application of these tests he has 
reached the condusion that hallaoinations 
need not, though they sometimes do, involve 
the periphery. 

The American Journal of Ptychology, which 
has entered on its second year, deserves a word 
of recognition. The last number (February) 
contains a most noteworthy account of the 
autobiography of a paranoiaa That a mono¬ 
maniac afflicted with the wildest religious 
delusions, the victim of halluomations and of 
homicidal and suicidal impulses, and requiring 
to be confined within an asylum, should thus 
be able to write so intelligible an history of his 
experiences is in itself not a little astonishing. 
When to this it is added that his production is 
at once the outcome of a delusion—viz., that 
he is a prophet charged with a new religious 
revelation—and a detailed, and in some respects 
subtle analysis of his own feelings and ex¬ 
periences, d^stinctly regarded as abnormal, the 
reader may perhaps imagine the strange in¬ 
terest of the publication. Such a record by the 
subject himself of the gradual oncoming of 
insanity through the customary stages of sus¬ 
picion of others, love of solitude, violent out¬ 
bursts of hatred, and so forth, ought to be of 
the highest scientific value. Possibly, too, it 
would be hardly less instructive to such an 
imaginative depiotor of the morbid phases of 
the human mind as Mr. R. L. Stevenson. 
The review contains) in addition to this piece de 


rhidance, a careful historical review of the 
modem theories of memory, a study on the 
errors in observation known as the Personal 
Equation, and a very full rieumi of “recent 
psychological literature,” under which title 
are included works on anthropology, 
neurology, &e. 


OORRESPONDENOB. 

“ HEEMES BALLENTTS.” 

Oambridge: April U, last. 

In Ohauoer’s Hout of Fame, L 1273, we find : 

“ Ther saugh I Hermes Ballenns.” 

No satisfactory explanation of this name is 
known to me in print. I do not think any 
explanation of it is known even in Germany; 
for I find that Willert, in his note on the line, 
only refers (as I do in my own notes) to the 
Roman de la Rote, 1. 14,599, and suggests that 
Hermes and Ballenns are different people, and 
that Ballenns is sm error for Helenas. 

However, Prof. Cowell has sent me a solution 
which is far ^ more satisfactoiw, and which I 
venture to think quite settles the question. 

In the fourth volume of the Noticet et 
Mimoiree de$ Mamucrite de la Bibliotheque du 
Roi, p. 107, there is a notice by De baoy of 
MS. Arabe de la Bibl. du Roi, No. 959; of 
which the title is—“ Le Livre du Secret de la 
OrtSature, par le sage B^linous.” Here is the 
very name, “Bulinous,” of which we are in 
search. 

The accoimt of this MS., as given by De 
Sacy, is instractive. He first of all shows that 
“Belinons” is not to be confounded, as by 
soma, with “ Plinitu”—t.e., Pliny; as his book 
is quite different from Pliny’s, and has nothing 
to do with it. He suggests, at p. 110, that the 
person really meant is rather Apollonius of 
Tyana; for the sage “ Belinons ” tells us that 
he was bom at “Tuaya,” which (itis suggested) 
may be a corruption of Tyana, and, considering 
the extraordinary disguises under which proper 
names appear, such a change as that from 
Apollonius to Belinons it strictly within the 
bounds of probability. 

De Sacy gives an epitome of the contents, of 
which I here give a mere abstract, as bring 
sufficient for the purpose. 

The first chapter begins: “ Here is the book 
of the sage Belinons, who possesses the art of 
talismans; here is what Belinons says.” He 
then expatiates on the vastness and extent of 
his knowledge, and proceeds to explain the uni¬ 
verse. He iMgins with the old doctrine of the 
four elements, of which all things consist. He 
says : 

“ Ismano^hanof thepeopleotTnaya[Fyanaf]. 
There was, in the place where I dwelt, a statue of 
stone, elevated on a wooden columu. On the 
column were inscribed the words; I am Hermes, 
to whom »U knowledge hoe been given [p. 119]. More¬ 
over, on the breast of the statue was iuscribed; 
Whoever would learn the nature of th\nge, let him 
eearch beneath my feet?' 

This reminds us of Tale No. 107 in the Qesta 
Romanorum; see Swan’s Translation. Belinons 
then tells us how he alone understood the latter 
inscription, and determined to dig beneath the 
column. Of course he soon found a subter¬ 
ranean passage and cave. He wandered about 
there, fell asleep, and saw a vision of an old 
man. Guided by the vision, he discovered a 
book; doubtless the book of Hermes. He 
seized his treasure, harried away to upper air, 
and found in the book, as he had expected, all 
the secrets of tbe universe. All this preamble, 
of course, answers to the modem preface and 
advertisement. 

The mention of Hermes settles the question. 
Chaucer’s “Hermes Ballenus” is clearly this 
“Hermes Belinous”—the Belinoiu who 
adopted the philosophy of Hermes; the word 
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Hermes being taken as adjeotiTal, somewbat as 
in '‘Chinese Gordon,” or “Stonewall Jackson”; 
or, to t^e examines from Chaucer himself, 
“ Charles Oliver ” and “ Qenylon Oliver; see 
the Monkes Tale, B. 3577. Compare also 
“Eacides Chiron”; Hoxta of Fame, 1206. 
Moreover, we may note that ou is merely the 
French way of writing the Italian u; so that 
<< BeUnous ” may just as well be written 
“Belinus.” Of course, Hermes is HermM Tris- 
megistus, to whom it was once fashionable to 
impute works on science. 

We may safely conclude that Ballenus refers 
to " the sage Belinus, who pimessed the art of 
talismans,” and who, on his own showing, 
derived his knowledge from the celebrated 
Hermes Trisme^tus. Moreover, it seems 
possible that Bd^us may be identifled with 
the famous Apollonius of ^ana. 

I am very grateful to Prof. Cowell for his 
excellent s^gestion, and I hope that other 
students of Qiancer will be the same. 

Waltee W. Skeat. 


THE FATHEB OF VABESN HASTUTOS. 

IiimdaD: April tt. ISBI. 

Though I have not enjoyed leisure to investi¬ 
gate the subject as I could wish, I owe it to 
those friends who have been kind enough to 
interest themselves in my inquiry to put on 
record the information witii whi<m they have 
supplied me regarding the genealogy of 
Warren Hastings. If I am unable to pi^uce 
smy very satisfactory result, I suppose that this 
is only the common fate of amateur pedigree 
hunting. 

It may be remembered that my letter in the 
Academy of February 23 threw doubt on cer¬ 
tain statements contained in Gleig’s Memoire of 
Warren Hattinge (3 vols., 1841), which all 
subsequent biogrrahers have adopted. Qleig 
says that Warren Hastings’s great-grandfather, 
Samuel, presented his second son (unnamed) to 
the rectory of Daylesford in 1701, and alienated 
the manor of Daylesford in 1715; that this 
rector of Daylesford—whom, as we shall see 
below, was undoubtedly named Penyston— 
had two sons, Howard, the elder, bom in 1711, 
and I^aston (sic) the younger, bom in 1715; 
that Pynaston married in 1730, " when he 
could not have been more than fifteen years of 
age,” and that his famous son, Warren, was 
bom on December 6 , 1732. 

As tending to disprove Gleig’s date of 1715 
for the birth of Pynaston (pr<^rly Penyston, 
as I shall call him henceforth), 1 quoted the fol¬ 
lowing entry from Foster’s Alumni Oxoniemee, 
which shows that he was bom circ. 1708: 

*' Hastings, Penyston, s. Penyston of Daylesford, 
CO. Worcester, eler. BalUol Coll, matria 28 March, 
1724, aged 16; his brother Samuel bar.-at-law. 
Middle Temple, 1717.” 

I further referred to Nash’s jrorce»<«rsAire(1781) 
to prove that Penyston Hastings was rector of 
Daylesford from 1701 to 1752, on the presenta¬ 
tion of Penyston Hastings senior ; and that his 
predecessor, Charles Penyston, was likewise 
presented by Penyston Hastings in 1690. 

Thus far I bad gone in my letter that ap¬ 
peared in the Academy of February 23. I now 
proceed to adduce the additional evidence bear- 
mg on the matter which has besn placed at my 
disposal by correspondents, and to comment on 
its relevancy. 

(1) Mr. W. W. Fowler, of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, has copied the following extract from 
the Matriculation Begister of Bauiol College: 

" March 26, 1724. 

“ Fenistone Hastings fllius unieui Fenistoni 
Hostings Clerici de Dmeford in itgro Worcestien : 
odmissus est commonarius.” 

Unfortunately, this entry gives no indication of 
age; and it adds a fresh element of confusion 


in the epithet “unions.” It is abundantly 
clear aliunde that Warren Hastings’s fathw 
had at least one other brother living at the 
time. Possibly “unicus” may be a faulty 
mode of extending “i” for primus, for there 
seems good reason to believe that this Penyston 
was his father’s eldest son. 

( 2 .) Mr. Fowler was also kind enough to ask 
the present rector of Daylesford to search the 
parish registers; and that gentleman has cour¬ 
teously replied as follows : 

“ The registers are in a very bad condition, and 
only TC back as far as 1679. The first entry under 
that date is the baptism of one Henry Hastings, 
son of Penyston* H. and Elizabeth his wife. The 
next H. entry is of one Theophllns,t son of tte 
same parents, baptized in 1793. Next we oome 
to Howard, son of Penyston H. and Prtacilla his 
wife, baptised in 1711; and, lastly, Samud, son 
of the some, baptised in 1715. lids is the last 
H. entry I can find. There is anote in the register 
of the induction of Penyston H. to this living in 
1701, and of the banal of the same in 1752 
(October 1). Beyond that there is nothing to 
throw any Ught nxwn the matter you wrote to me 
about.” 

Penyston, the commoner of BaUiol, and the 
father of Warren Btastinn, is thus altog^her 
absent from the Daylesford parish roister. 
And this is the more strange because the entry 
in the Universi^ Matriculation Bems^ gives 
the place of birth, and means ex^oitly that 
P. K was bom at Daylesford. The statement 
(supra) that his father was “ of ” that place is 
only Mr. Foster’s way of extending the original. 

But the parish register does help ns to this 
extent—that it gives another brother, Samuel, 
as bom in 1715, the very year assigned bv 
Gleig for the birth of Penyston. Whether this 
Samuel be identical with the Samuel Hastings 
“ of the Middle Temple, 1717,” mentioned 
Mr. Foster (supra), I cannot tell. The parish 
register confirms Qleig’s date for the birth of 
I Howard. 

(3) Prof. Sanday, of Oxford, communicated 
my former letter in the Academy to Mr. W. H. 
Woodman - Hastings, of Sbuthonger Manor 
House, Tewkesbury, who is the nearest living 
representative of the family, being the g;rand- 
son of Ann, Warren Hastings’s sister, lliat 
gentleman has obligingly put into writing 
what he believes to be, from family tradition, 
the correct account. According to this account, 
Penyston H., son of Samuel and rector 
of Daylesford, was married in 1703 to Priscilla 
Gardiner and their son Penyston was bom in 
1704. 

Concerning this traditional birth-date, I will 
only remark that it is more difficult to reconcile 
with Gleig’s date of 1715 than it is with the 
Matriculation Begister date of circ. 1708, and 
that it seems at least to show that Penyston 
was regarded in the family as the eldest son. 

So much for my not very snocessful endeavour 
to be “ in at the birth ” of the father of Warren 
Hasting;s. I may add that the name Penyston 
undoubtedly comes from a family long settled 
at Cornwell (or Cornwall) in Oxfordshire—a 
parish adjoining Daylesford in Worcestershire 
—who at some early period intermarried with 
the Hastingses. Gleig, indeed, says that 
“Cornwall was the seat of another branch of 


* This earlier Penyston must bs the one by 
whom—and not directly, at least, by his father 
Samuel—the Bev. Penyston H. was presented to the 
rectory of Daylesford (Sash, ut tupra). 

t TbeophUos, I may remark, was the Christian 
name of the earl of Huntingdon of the time, with 
whose family the Hastingses of Daylesford claimed 
relationship. 

7 I learn from Nash’s Worteiltrehirs that there 
are (or were) monuments in Daylesford church to 
several Gardiners, the first of whom married a 
daughter of Simon Hastings (ob. 1627), dating 
from 1632 to 1686. 


the Hastings family ”; but Gleig, I fear, is by 
no means an infalliUe guide. 

Jas. S. CoTTOir. 


THE FAC8 IMIDB FACES IE DOBD SPEECBB’s 
COPY OF madoey’s “ MOETB DAETHDE.” 

Berlin: April IS. ISSS. 

In my letter, published in the Academy of 
Febru^ 9, b^des giving an acoonnt of the 
facsimile pages in Lord tipenoer’s copy, and 
quoting the variations from the originals of 
seventmn pages, I stated that I had sent four 
more pams to America, hitherto considwed 
genuine, rat now discovered by me to ^ fac¬ 
similes. Through the kindness of the present 
owner of the copy formerly in the Ostwiey 
Library, Mrs. Abby B, Pope, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
these four pages have also been collated with 
the originsds, and to complete my statement, I 
give here the result: 

N 4 recto and N, recto are faultless. On K, 
verso, 1 . 8 , for faith read “faid”; L 28, for 
marhel read “maib^” On N, verso, L 22, 
fat beynge read “brynge”; L 29, for fheef 
read “ fhoef.” 

H. OSKAB SOMMEB. 


APFOIUTTMBNTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

MomBAT. April 18, S p.m. Aristotelian: "Some Onrioas 
Parallels between Greek and Ohlnese Thoncfaa." by 
Uanon Aubrey h. Moora. 

7?PMm^^^April 30, t p.m. Amttuuaries: Annlvafsarr 

Sp.iri. B<yalloemution: ‘‘TheItalianBensl*- 
sanoe Pstntsrs—I. Their Associations,'’ bjr Dr. J. P. 
Richter. 

8 p.m. Soctoty of Arts; “The Northern Water¬ 
way to Siberia,’' w Oopt. Wigalns. 

8p.m, OlvU Engineers: Discussion, ‘‘Armour 
for Ships,” by Sir Nathaniel Barnsby. 

WxDxasDAT, May 1 , 1 . 8 O p.m. Royal Institutioa: 

Annual MoCtlaa. 

Sp.m. aoctekrofArte: “Secondary Ba tt ertea,” 
by Mr. W. H. Preeae. 

8 p.m. BUzabetbon: “ Bpenaar’a ‘ Mother Hub- 
herd's TaXe ,’" byProf. A. W. Ward. 

THtmsDAT, May t, 8 pm. Royal Institathn: "The 
doienoe of Anioud Looomotion in its Relation to 
Design in Art,” illustrated with the ZooproxiSTOpe, 
I„ by Mr. BMsreard Huybridge. 

4 p.m. Azohaeologicm Institute: ** Ritnel Eloide- 
siidoOTia Bast Norfolk,” to Mr. J. Levris Aiidr«; 
" Eoruienware and Gloss-Bottles, Bronze Spoon 
end Inoanse Bnrner,” exhibited by Mr. A. OUvor. 

4.80 p-m. Oomden Soolaty: Annnal Meeting. 

8 D.m. lAoneon. 

8 p.m. Ohemicol. 

Fbidat, May 8,8p.m. Society of Arts: "The Ewnn 
River ai a Trade Route," to Ovn. Sir Murdoch 
Smith. 

8 p.m. nillologtoat: "Rtoort on my Dialect 
Work,” by Mr. A. J. Bills. 

8 pja. Geologists' Aasooiatioo. 

9 p.m. Royal Institation: ” Aluminium.” by 
Sir Henry Roeooe. 

SATuaPAT, Blay 4, 3 p.m. Royal Institution; " The 
Origin and Development of Opera in England.” 
with Muslool Dlustrations, I., by Mr. Jooeph 
Bennett. 


SOiENOE; 

Essays in Biblical Oresk. By Edwia Hatch. 
(Oxford: Clarsodon Press.) 

{Second Notice.) 

Amono the prinmples so clearly laid down by 
Dr. Hatch for the determination of the mean¬ 
ing of words in Biblical Greek, two stand 
out oonspicuonsly as implying a tacit correc¬ 
tion of much previous work: (1) his insis¬ 
tence on the neoeesity for caution in the 
transference of analogies from classical usage; 
(2) the tendency which his essay shows to 
obliterate rather than to emphasise the dis¬ 
tinctions between synonyms. On both these 
points, howevmr, tl^ diSerenoe of treatment 
may easily appear at first sight to be greater 
than it is. It is natural to compare Or. 
Hatch’s book with the late Arofabishop 
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Trenoh’i Synonym* ^tho Now TotUmonl, and ^ 
the oooasional notes on woids in oommentaries 
like those of Bishop Lightfoot and Bishop 
ElUcott. It will he found that there is, in 
practice, on both sides, a good deal of ap> 
proximation. 

To take the points raised in order. It is 
true that olassioal parallels are quoted largely 
in the works just mentioned; but it is rarely 
without a sense of the limitations to which 
they are subject. The inductions obtained in 
this way are usually checked by independent 
inductions from the passages in which they 
occur in the Old and New Testaments. At the 
same time, it is very probable that Dr. Hatch 
has made use of his work on the Clarendon 
Press Concordance to make his examination of 
the passages from the Old Testament at least 
more Boarehing and exhaustiTe. But, on the 
other hand, I do not gather that he refuses 
the help of olassioal quotations altogether. 

If he had done so, 1 should have been 
obliged to join issue with him. There are 
not a few instances (in the forefront of which 
1 should be inclined to place (ro<f>(a and <l>p6- 
vrjtrK) in which even philosophical distinc¬ 
tions have percolated downwards into popular 
speech, and have had a real effect in giving 
the direction to common use. But 1 take it 
that here Dr. Hatch has followed the reason 
able course. He states the classical usage 
first, and then the Hellenistic and Biblical 
usage; and he holds the two things well 
apart. 

On the second point, while I acknowledge 
the justice of Dr. Hatch’s remark “that 
distinctions between synonyms tend to fade 
away, and the original force of metaphors to 
become weakened by familiarity,” and while 
I also admit the importance of keeping this 
tendency in language well in mind, the im¬ 
pression left upon me is that Dr. Hatch has 
gone rather too far in the application of this 
principle. Ho lays what I believe to be too 
much stress upon some considerations, suoh as 
the use of different Greek words to represent 
the same Hebrew and of the same Greek 
words to represent different Hebrew. Very 
often, although this is the case, there is amarked 
preponderance of instances in favour of the 
appropriation of particular words as equivalent 
in the two languages. And allowance should 
farther be made (a) for the infiueaoe of the 
context, which is always an important element 
in translation, and (i) for simple failure on 
the part of the translator to hit the right 
expression. Vernacular speech has, I think 
a finer instinct than Dr. ]^tch gives it credit 
for; and it is also well to betr in mind that 
two words may be applied to the same person 
or the same thing and yet not be applied in 
precisely the same way. I will try to make 
my meaning clear by a few examples. There 
ate several in which—with every willingness 
to give the evidence a re-hearing — I find 
myself disposed to fall back upon the older 
view. 

Aperai = “ praises.” Tnis is indeed very 
generally accepted. I submit, however, that 
iptrq has not lost its proper meaning, ” ex¬ 
cellence”; but that the idea of “praise” is 
derived in the first instance from Us use with 
Bueh words as avayyiWeiv, i^ayytXXttv, 
pvrpiQrpiaL, 8ir)yua-dai (_“ to tell forth the 
excellencies of God” = “to praise Him”), 
and that then from its association with such 


ooBtexts it came to mean, or was on th« verge 
of meaning, “ascription of excellenee,” or 
praise.” The only passage in which the 
word by itself seems to have this sense is 
Is. xlii. 8. In 2 Peter i. 3,1 do not think 
that &6$a means “glory” in the saase of 
praise.” I should rather compare it with 
Bom. vi. 4, where 8ia r^s Sdfrys tov jroTpds = 
8 ta rrji Otiai &vvap,t<i>9. 

hft<riSaipMi'. — Dr. Hatch, with other 
excellent authorities (inoluding Field), 
decides for the meaning “ superstitious ” 
in Acts xvii. 22. I should prefer a 
more ambiguous word. The French dSvot 
is exactly what we want; but even in 
English we may translate “I perceive that 
you are a devout people ” (the ^glish idiom 
would hardly represent the comparison more 
directly). If we may compare the report of 
this sp^h in the Acts irith St. Paul’s 
Epistles—and I believe that the report itself 
is of a kind to justify us in so comparing it— 
then I think we may say with some confidence 
that St. Paul would avoid so brusque an 
exordium as the other rendering would 
impose upon him. 

Stad^fo;.—Dr. Hatch is one of those who 
are so impressed by the usage of the LXX. as 
to claim for StaOrjicr] the meaning “ covenant,” 
even in Heb. ix. 16, 17. The context seems 
to me to override this argument. I content 
myself with quoting Dr. Field: 


“ We agree with Dean Alford that ‘ it is quite 
vain to deny the teotamentary sense of in 

this passage.’ If the question were pnt to tmy 
person of common inl»lligence, ‘What docu¬ 
ment is that which is of no force at all durag 
the lifetime of the person who execnted it ? ’ 
the answer can only be, ‘ A man’s will or 
testament.’ A covenant is out of the qnestion : 
partly because there must be two parties to it, 
and also because the validity of a covenant, 
unless otherwise expressed, depends rather upon 
the life than the death of the parties; so that 
in this case we should have expected the seven¬ 
teenth verse to run thus; yap fs-l C“vi 

Pf$aia, t»el TiOniKti' i SiaOipfns, 

As to the word itself, it should be observed that 
tiaOiiKity SUOtTo is generally used in classical 
Greek of making a testament, not a covenant, 
which latter is rather truySiiKtiy <rvv49tTo.’' 


If proof were needed that the phrase could 
still bear its classical sense, we only have to 
think of the TeotamenU of th* XII. Patri- 
otreho, where it occurs piotim. 

8 iKatov, SiKaio(Tvvri .—In Matt. i. 19 Dr. 
Hatch would give to BUaioi the sense of 
“ kindly ”; but the contrast between hUaios 
and dyaOoi in Rom. v. 7 seems to me to go 
against this. 01 the two characters the 
dya&oi is clearly intended to be the more 
attractive. In Matt. vi. l Dr. Hatch would 
make SiKaioirvyr) the real equivalent of the 
glosses €\€t]po(Tvyr] and 8dcris. I do not think 
that this quite hits the mark. In the pre¬ 
vious chapter the disciples are told that their 
righteousness must “ exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees.” This com¬ 
mand is still in sight; and it is ex 
emplified in respect to alms, prayer, and 
fasting. But “almsgiving” is only one form 
of SiKaiocrvvrj ; it is not the whole of it. To 
say this is not to deny that the Jews, in the 
time of Christ, often went far to identify the 
two expressions. 

XvrpovaOai. —This word appears to bo treated 
as convertible with pvtcrdai, arto^av. And oo, no 


doubt, it is in very many passages. That even 
dirokvrpoMTK has no farther sense is forcibly 
argued by Oltramare on Rom. iii. 24, who con¬ 
tends thc^ if the idea of ransom is contained in 
(IvoXvrp&xriv, it must mean “ putting to ran¬ 
som,” not “ payment of a ransom.” Yet 
that some suoh idea is present in the word 
seems to me to be proved by the resolution of 
the metaphor in Mark x. 45: 8ov('(u rijv 
ahrov Xvrpov dm iroXXali'. 1 Tim. ii. 6 : o 8ovs 
favrov dvriXvrpov vxip wdyroiy. I should be 
inoUned myself to state the principle broadly 
that a metaphor may be dropped any number 
of times without prejudice to its revival where 
the context distinctly suggests it. It is not 
so much any conscious laying stress upon 
derivation as that an old association of ideas 
is called intc play. I would venture to apply 
this (against the majority of commentators) to 
the use of tboSovcrOai in Rom- i. 10, where 
I believe it to be rightly rendered by the 
Vulgate protpernm iiir hohoam. 

TToipd^fiy, TTttfxur/ios.—I suspect that the 
treatment of these words will oomsaand a far 
larger measure of attention than of assent. It 
is, certainly, a bold step to propose a no w name 
for what has hitherto been known as the 
Temptation, and a new rendering in the 
Lord’s Prayer. Dr. Hatch would translate 
ireipafrO^yai vtto toD 8{a)3d\ov “ to be tried, i.o. 
afflicted, by the Devil,” and prj iuTovtyicrji 
fip.d'i tU vtiy>aarp,6y, “ bi^g us not into trial, 
i.o. into tribulatioa or persecution.” But in 
the latter case, apart from the argument that 
the deeper meaning is probably the true one, 
the previous petition seems to show that the 
spiritual sphere has been definitely entered 
and the bodily or material sphere left behind. 
The mention of bodily wants does not go 
beyond the imovoruK dpros of the fourth 
petition. And in the former case the context 
appears to be no less decisive. It is, indeed, 
difficult to do justice all at once to a view 
which, slight as the chuige seems, would yet 
sever the connexion between the ir(tpa<riwi 
and the dawnings of the Messianic conscious¬ 
ness, and would so destroy one of the land¬ 
marks in this portion of the history. But I 
cannot think that the philological argument 
is strong enough to require such a sacrifice. 

wevijs, rrpavt, irrcoxoSj rairewos —These words 
furnish us with a good opportunity for com¬ 
paring Dr. Hatch’s method with that of his 
predecessors. I place side by ride the 
conclusion at which he arrives in respect to 
them with a like summary (slightly abridged) 
from Archbishop Trench’s Synonym* (p. 125 ) 


DO. UXTCa. 

“ The inference to which 
these comparisons lead 
is that the »t««xo!, 
ir^joiTet, vpacii, rmtiyol 
are all names for one 
and the same class, the 
poor of an oppressed 
country, the peasantry 
or teltabin, who then, 
as noar, for the most 
part livM quiet and reli¬ 
gious lives, but who 
were the victims of con¬ 
stant Ul-treatment and 
plunder at the hands not 
only of tyrannical rulers, 
but also of powerful and 
lawless neighbours.” 


ABCKBUHOP TBI-HCK. 

“ In both these words 
(wiyilf and rruxit) the 
sense of porerty, aud of 
poverty in this world's 
goods, is involved; and 
they continually occur 
together in the Septua- 
gint, in the Psalms 
especially, with no rigid 
demarcation oi their 
meanings — very much 
as out “poor and 
needy”; and whatever 
distinction may exist iu 
the Hebrew between 
and ':v, the 
Alexandrian translators 
have either considered it 
not reproducible by the 
help of these words, or 
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haTe not oaied to repio- 
dace it: for tber nave 
BO fixed role, tituulat- 
ing the one and the 
other ^ wrctxit and 
aUke. St^ there 
are paaeages which ebow 
that they were perfectly 
aware of a diatlnctlon 
between them, and 
would, where they 
thon^t good, maintain 
it; occasionsnpon which 
they employ iriintt (as 
Dent. xxlT. 16, 17; 2 
Sam. xil. 1, 3, 4), and 
where irT»»x^» would 
bare been manifestly 
nnflt." 

The few lealistio tonohea introdaced bjr Dr. 
Hatch are an example of hie skill in giving 
life to the meaning of words; but we see 
also his tendency to lay stress on the common 
element in synonyms rather than on that 
which distinguishes them from each other. As 
a substantial estimate of the relation of the 
words with which he is dealing, that which is 
given by Archbishop Trench seems to me very 
just We need to realise that the use of 
words may often be loose, and yet that there 
is at bottom a right and a wrong way of using 
them; and that the consciousness of this takes 
a long time in dying out. 

jrwrrts.— I only refer to this word as illus¬ 
trating one of the limitations to philological 
exegesis. Dr. Hatch here practically takes 
the common view, pointing out that, already 
before Bt. Paul, Philo had used the word in a 
sense in which the intellectual state of mind 
which is called * conviction ’ is blended with 
the moral state of mind which is called 
‘ trust.’ ” Ho doubt, wums represents the 
blending of an intellectual and a moral state, 
but 1 question if “trust” is an adequate 
Bime for the latter. To enter thoroughly 
into St. Paul’s conception of “faith,” we 
must view it in the light of his own mental 
experience. It meant for him primarily the 
conviction that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah and the Son of God, but then he 
further read into it those mor^ conseqtienoes 
which his own fervid nature drew from that 
conviction. It became for him an intense 
active feeling of self-surrender and devotion. 

I have taken up the space at my disposal 
in discussing those points which it seemed to 
me could be discussed most profitably, and the 
rest must be confined within narrow limits. 
The third essay, on the “ Psychological Terms 
in Biblical Greek,” is very interesting. The 
psychology of the Septuagint, Hexapla, and 
Philo is fully treated, but we miss a corres¬ 
ponding section on the like terms in the New 
Testament. These Dr. Hatch dismisses with 
two propositions which I believe to be en¬ 
tirely true: (1) that the usage of the Synoptic 
Gospels is closely allied to that of the Septua¬ 
gint; (2) that the usage of St. Paul is 
essentially different from that of Philo, 

In the first part of this review I quoted 
the passage in which Dr. Ht^ch suggests that 
the composite quotations in the New Testa¬ 
ment and early Fathers are really derived 
from Jewish manuals. There is much to be 
said for this thesis. But, supposing that it 
were made probable that the writers who 
repeat these composite quotations took them 
from manuals, and not from each other, the 
alternative would still remain that the 


manuals in ^esUon might be not Jewish but 
Christum. The great example of composite 
quotation in Homans iii. 10-18 is in proof 
of the Pauline doctrine of universal wicked¬ 
ness, to which I do not think that there is 
anything quite parallel, «.g., in the Sibylline 
Books. The subject will be well worth pur¬ 
suing further. 

Of the essays which relate to the text of 
the Old Testament I would rather not speak. 
I often find myself inclined, at first sight, to 
take a different view of the evidence from Dr. 
Hatch. I understand, however, that he him¬ 
self regards this part of his work as mainly 
tentative; and it he is still feeling his way 
after so much experience, much more muii 
this be the case with one who has given to the 
subject very little direct study. As tentative 
work Dr. Hatch’s is particularly valuable, 
from the dearness with which the details of 
the problem are stated. 

This clearness, which is a conspicuous 
feature of the book throughout, is due in part 
to the printers as well as to the author. 
Everything possible is done by variations of 
the ^pe and mode of printing to assist the 
intelligence of the reader. But there is a 
curious and very questionable use of type in 
the uncial text. 

"W. Sahdat. 


OBITUARY. 

ME. WAEEEN DK LA. RTJE, 

We reg^ret to record the death of lb. Warren 
de la Bue, which took place on Friday, April 
19, at the age of seventy-four. 

Like not a few other men of science of whom 
England can boast, Mr. de la Bue was an 
active and wealthy man of business, being a 
partner in the well-known firm of the same 
name. His leisure was devoted not only to 
science, but also to the management of 
scientific institutions. During many years he 
was president of the London Institution, and 
afterwards for a short time secretary to the 
Boyal Institution, in succession to the late Mr. 
Spottiswoode. He served as bon. secretary of 
the Astronomical Society, of which he was more 
than once president; and he was also twice 
elected president of the Ohemioal Society. 

The first subject in which he interested 
himself was the application of photography, 
by means of a micrometer, to the exact 
recording of astronomical phenomena. The 
instruments which he invents for this purpose 
were presented by him in 1873 to the University 
of Oxford, where they are now being sncoess- 
fully made use of by Prof. Pritchard. After 
this date he chiefly devoted his attention to an 
elaborate series of researches on the electric 
discharge, for which he employed in his private 
laboratory a battery of 15,000 chloride of silver 
cells. 

Mr. Warren de la Bue was a corresponding 
member of the Institut, in the Aoad4mie des 
Sciences; and he had received similar recogni¬ 
tion from many other learned bodies, both in 
this country and on the Continent. 


aaiENOB ROTES. 

The annual report of the Department of 
Mines of New South Wales, for the year 1887, 
has just come to hand. This blue book— 
prepared by Mr. H. Wood,'the Under-secretary 
for Mines—not only gives full statistical details, 
but includes a number of reports from the 
Wardens and Mining Begistrars, and from the 
Geological Survey. It is satisfactory to note a 


marked increase in the value of the mineral 
output of 1887 compared with that of the 
previous year; the increase being due mainly 
to the development of the silver mines. Ghfld- 
mining has also received considerable stimulus; 
and diamonds are again attracting attention. 
Mr. Wilkinson, in reporting on tiie Inverell 
district, states that this locality turned out 
23,000 diamonds during the twelvemonth, but 
the stones were mo^y vety smalL Mr. 
Anderson reports on the Bingera diamond- 
fleld, where, however, there is at present but 
little activity. Several valuable reports on 
fossils are furnished by Mr. Etheridge, jun., 
the new palaeontologist of the Geological 
Survey of New South Wales. 

We have also received several recent Bulletitu 
of the United States Geological Survey, which 
contsun not only much valuable matter relating 
to American geology, but also a good deal of 
sdentiflo information of a more general 
character. This is especially evident in Bulletin 
No. 46, “ On the Nature smd Origin of Deposits 
of Phosphate of Lime,” by Dr. B. A. F. Pen¬ 
rose. In this memoir we find a comprehensive 
description of the occurrence of mineral phos¬ 
phates in all parts of the world; and though 
much of it is necessarily a compilation, the 
great economic value of the minerals as 
tortilising agents renders it a most acceptable 
work. It was originally written as a thesis 
for the degree of Ph.D. at Harvard 
University. Prof. Shaler, in an introduction, 
explains that this report is to be regarded as 
part of a wide inquiry into the subject of phos- 
phatic manures, involving both chemical and 
g;eologioal questions, which can only be suooess- 
fully carried out by the co-operation of the 
geological surveys with the experimmtal 
agricmtural stations in the United States. 


MEETINGS OF 800IETIES. 

EaoLiSH Dialsct Bocttm.—(Annual Metting, 
Manehnttr, Monday, April 8.) 

H. T. CaoFioN, Esa.,in the chair.—The attendance, 
which was la^er than usual, included Alderman 
Joseph Thompson, Prof. T. N. Toller (Owens 001- 
lege), Messrs. Edwin Waugh, Oharles W. Sutton, 
Henry Mathwin (Southport), O. H. Swindells, 
Oharles Madeley (Warrington Public Museum and 
Library), and D. F. Howorth (Ashton-under- 
Lyne).—Mr. John H. Nodal, hon. secretary, read 
the annual report. During the past yeu no fewer 
than seven publications have been sent to the 
members, the issues including not only those for 
1888, but the volumes in arrear lor 1886 and 1887. 
The whole of the surears have thus been cleated 
off, and the society is again abreast of its work. 
The first publication for 1889 will be Warib in aw 
in tha Wapantakoi of MaaUay and Oorringkam, ZineoU- 
thin. By Edward Peacock. Second, revised, and 
enlarged edition, in two volumes. The first emtion 
was published by the society in 1877. It contained 
about 290 pages. In the new edition then are 
nearly 700 pages. Mr. Peaootk in his preface 
states that the new edition “ has been so mnch 
enlarged and modified that it may not unfairly be 
called a new work.” It has now been deoldM to 
bring the society to a dose in 1892. In order to 
accomplish this the publication of some promised 
volumes will have to be abandoned, as, for cxamj^, 
the Index to Koto* and Qutriea, the ooUeotion of 
Public School Words, and the reprint of Edward 
FKzgerald's Baa Wordo and Thratat of tZa Suffolk 
Oooit. As regards the Index to the Provindalisms 
in Itotea and Queriat, which has been promised 
since the beginning of the sodety, and partly 
executed by its members, the task of completion 
has been handed over to the editor of the iMalect 
Dictionary, in which all the N. and Q. referenoea 
win be verified and incorporated. The number d 
members is 196, and of libraries 52, making a 
total of 218—a considerable decrease as compared 
with last year. The falling-off is partiy doe to 
deaths, but mainly to a thorough over-hauling of 
the list of members, end the e^dnaiop ffoqt it of 
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seTenl who had not prerionslT intimated their 
withdrawal from the a^ety. Mr. Modal added 
that the preparatione for the English Dialect 
Dictionary, which is to be edited by the Ber. A. 
Bmjthe Palmer, and the publication of which will 
be undertaken by the Oambiidge UniTersity Press, 
had made great progress during the past year; and 
an interesting account of the present state of the 
work would be issued as an appendix to the English 
Dialect Society’s report.—Mr. Gteorge Milner, 
treasurer, submitted the annual financial state¬ 
ment, which showed that the year began with a 
balance of iC466 in hand, and the receipts, indlnding 
JS223 from members' subscriptions and £48 from 
the sales of books, amounted to £739. The expen¬ 
diture, which included the printing and bindlog of 
the books, amounted to £66i, which left a balance 
of £76 in hand. Mr. Milner explained that the 
reduced balance was accounted for by the fact that 
the society bad fallen behind considexably in the 
issue of books, and the balance in hand at the 
beginning of last year was required to pay for the 
printing and publication of books, some of which 
belonged to previous years. The society was now 
abreast of its work; there were no arrears of 
printing to be carried on, and he thought they 
started with a fair and proper balance. He had 
received a letter from Prof. Bkeat, regretting his 
inability to be present, and expresmg his gratifi¬ 
cation at the decision to bring tiie society to a close 
in 1893.—The Ohairman moved the adoption of the 
report and financial statement. He said he 
regretted the absence of Prof. Skeat, who really 
might be r^arded as the father of this sodety and 
of its offshoot, the English Dialect Dictionary. 
The sodeta had now been in existence since 
1873; and it was satisfactory to know they 
were approaching the completion of the work 
for whioh the sodety was formed — a work 
which was not undertaken a moment too 
soon, for in these days of railsrays, when every 
part of the country was brought into oommuni- 
oation, the dialects were doomed to extinction. 
They were disappearing more rapidly in some 
distriots than in others. It was necessary to have 
had such a sodety as this to obtain labourers to 
gather the vast harvest of words. He was glad to 
aee from the report that they were once more 
abreast of the work, and had the substantial result 
of fiftr-nine worlm. The republishing of Mr. 
Peacock’s Lincolnshire Glossary was money well 
roent, for the work had been thoroughly well done. 
He was glad to see that the tiiiid and condudlng 
part ot the Lancashire Glossary was promised at 
an early date. It bad been a long time on the 
road, and he only hoped that it would be as good 
as the other parts. The headquarters of the sodety 
were in this county, but no one could accuse them 
of being selfish, for out of the fifty-nine volumes 
issued only one was a Lancashire Glossary. York¬ 
shire had been indulged to the extent of a dozen, 
and two more were promised. The ohairman 
xeferred at some length to the guttural sound, 
which had been greatly used at one time in some 
parts of the country, especially in Lancashire, but 
which was now rapidly disappearing. There were 
initial, medial, and final gutturals, and he hoped 
Hr. Hallam, or some other gentleman, would 
direct his inquiries os to the use of the guttural 
sound.—Mr. Henry Mathwin (Southport) seconded 
the motion. He expressed the great pleasure 
which he derived from his coimexion vdth the 
sode^, and said he owed a debt of gratitude to 
Hr. Modal and Mr. Milner for thelrwork. He woe 
certain no member of the society had derived more 
positive pleasure than himself from the perusal of 
the volumes issued year by yeu. He enjoyed half 
houm with the best authors, and half hours with 
the microscope, but the best half hours he spent 
were when one of the new books issued tv the 
society entered his house. He was not at all sure 
that he could rejoice that they were likdy to dose 
in the year 1892, but he hoped the finish would be 
vigorous and healthy, although not a Lancashire 
man he hod always been struck vrith the presence 
of the guttural in the county. He lived at Bolton 
for ten years, and he delighted in listening to the 
old people in the neighbournood using the guttural, 
the sound being apwiallynoticable in such words as 
“ higher ” and “ enough.” He did not think 
linguists gave the ataenUon to the matter which it 
deeerved. He hoped some attention would be 
given to the strip of land whioh lay between the 


month of Douglas and Waterloo, a district which 
had not been hunted over as it should have been. 
The vocabulary of the people there was very 
limited, and their conversation did not oompriM 
more than three or four hundred words.—Mr. 
Edwin Waugh said a person attempting to give a 
true phonetic representation of a dhdect with which 
he was not thoroughly aoquMnted was in extreme 
danger of being misled. They should, therefore, 
be rather careful in accepting words as genuine 
for which they had no verification. In his youth 
he was so habitually in contact with the people in 
whose mouths that dialect lived that he learned it 
and used it habitually. Properly to know and 
record a dialect, it was necessary for amantoknow 
the peoj^e who used it, and the application of the 
words in the daily life of the people. A stranger, 
however fine his ear might be, could not do the 
work without being liable to many mistakes. The 
guttural ran all over the Mortii of England.—^Prof. 
Toller proposed the election of the oonnoQ for the 
ensuing year. He said the society had done such 
good work, mid had such good claims upon the 
people, that it was rather regrettable that it should 
die out in the way proposed He hoped, however, 
the Dictionary would continue the work begun by 
the society. The Eoglish language had much to 
to thank the dialects for. Modem Eoglish could 
not hold its own with tiie foreign languages, but 
turn in the dialects and where were tiie foreigners f 
Dialects had in many cases been the asylum for 
words which were the exiles and outlaws of the 
ordinary dictionary, but the people fell back upon 
them. The subject altogether was an interesting 
one, and it was a matter for regret that out of a 
TOpulation of thirty millions the society could only 
draw together a membership of something under 
200. But he hoped they hadexendsed an influence 
which would not die out for all time. 

Botai. Asiano Socixtt.—(M iMifay, April IS.) 

Sn Thomas Waob, president, in ^e chair.—Mr. 
Edward G. Browne read an account of his 
researches and experiences among the B&bis in 
Persia between the autumns of 1887 and 1888. 
Having stated the objects of hia pspra, viz.—^to 
place some of the results of his inqmries before 
the public, and, by pointing out the unsatisfactory 
nature of our present Imowledge, to induce 
others to devote attention to it—Mr. Browne 
proceeded to describe the difficulty he bad 
experienced in finding the B&bis and gaining 
their confidence, until at Isfahan he accidentally 
met one of them, who introduced him to one of 
their leading men, by whose recommendations he 
was enabled, during the remainder of his stay in 
Persia, to associate on terms of intimacy with the 
Btbis of Shit&E, Yezd, and Kinn&u. He spoke at 
some length of the execution, about ten years ago, 
of the “Martyrs of Isfahtu”—two mn^- 
respeoted merchants of that town, who suffered 
death for their creed; and he described a visit to 
their graves. In connexion witii this event, 
sundry predictions and prophecies of Beh& (the 
present head of the sect, who is now at Acre) were 
mentioned. A description of a certain SheyM, who 
acts as courier between Acre and Boutiiem 
Persia, and some of his adventures, was next 
given; after which the new writing invented by 
Uie sect, their peculiar seals, thw method of 
salutation, and their alteration of the fast from 
Bamaz&n to the nineteen days preceding the 
Persian Mew Year’s Day, or Mawriis, were 
adverted to; as well as the practical limititiions of 
the reforms intended by the Bab with regard to 
the abolition of the veil, the sedusion of women, 
and the restrictions of polygamy and divorce. 
The Bkbis were then defended from the aocusa- 
tlons sometimes brought against them of wine¬ 
drinking, immorality, and communism, whii^ 
were shown to be generally danders invented hy 
their enemies. Their generosity to one another, 
and their readiness to associate on friendly terms 
with those of other creeds, whom they do not, like 
the majority of Shi'a Muhammadans, regard as 
impure, were also noticed. The different dosses 
of minds attracted by B&biism were then 
described, and divided uto four categories—( 1 ) 
those who, having been rigorous Muhammadans, 
saw in the new cri^ a fuUlment and perfecting 
of the old, and who regarded the B&b as the 
promised, and long-expected, Im&m Madbi; (2) 
those desirous of reform and progress; (3) mystiM, 


who regarded Btbiism as a systematised SdUlsm; 
and (3) enthusiasta filled with a^iration for the 
person and character of the B&b. Tlie latter part 
of the paper was devoted to a discussion of certain 
points In the history of the sect, oonoeming wU^ 
different authorities disagree widely. 7!%e new 
materials for this investigation, consisting of 
certain B&bi MSS. obtMned by the writer m the 
paper in Persia, were described and quoted. By 
means of these several important dates, Inblnding 
the birth of the B&b about a.d. 1824, were fixed. 
The history of the sect subsequently to the B&b's 
death in July, 1850, was then briefly sketched, as 
well as the schism which divided it, ta 1866, into 
two parties, Beb&’is and Ezells, of which the 
formear are, at the present day, by far the more 
numerous. An aocount of Behk, the spiritual 
chief of the first-mentioned diviMon, was then 
given, and the paper oonblnded with a chronological 
table of the chief events in the history of the B&bis 
from their origin till the present day .—An interest¬ 
ing discussion followed, in which Sir Fred. Gold- 
smid. Sir Murdoch Smith, Gsn. Schindler, Gen. 
Madlagan, Mr. Kay, and Mr. Hyde Olarke took 
part. 


FINE ART. 

THE ANNUAL QBNERAL MEETING OF 

THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

The second ordiiuuy general meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund sinoe its inoorporation 
as a society (its sixth sinoe the foundation of the 
Fund in 1883) was held on Friday, April 12, in 
the large room of the Zoological Society, 
3 Hanover Square, the president. Sir John 
Fowler, KC.M.G., in the duur. There were 
present Prot Beginald Stuart Poole, LL.D., 
vice-president of the fund; Miss Amelia B. 
Eld wards, LL.D., vice-president and honorary 
secretary; H. A. GmeW, Esq., F.S.A., hono¬ 
rary treasurer; HeUier Gosselin, Esq., secre¬ 
tary ; the Hon. Henry White, American charge 
d’affaires; Sir Charles M'ioholson, Bart; the 
Bight Hon. George Cubitt, H.P.; B. M. Oust, 
Esq., LL.D.; E. Haunde Thompson, Esq., 
LlkD., principal librarian of the British 
Husenm; Edward A. Bond, Esq., C.B.; 
Henry Howorth, Esq., M.P.; T. H. Bayliss, 
Esq., Q.O.: J. 8. Cotton, Esq.; T. Farmer 
Hail, Esq.; &a, &o. 

The proofings were opened by the chair¬ 
man, who called upon the secretary to read the 
list of members of committee who were retiring 
in rotation, and the list of members recom¬ 
mended for re-election. The Bev. W. Hac- 
Gragor, local hon. secretary for Tamworth, and 
Hiss H. L. Herbert, local hon. secretary for 
the sonth-eMt metropolitan district, were 
recommended for election as new members of 
committee. The president then deolar^ the 
order of business (following the election of 
members of committee and other officers) to be 
as follows: (1) report of the hon. treasurer; 
(2) report of the non. secretary; (3) report of 
Miss Barlow, local hon. secret^ for &lton; 
(4) distribution of antiquities. 

Mr. Grueber, hon. treasurer, then read his 
financial report for the year 1887-8, and pre¬ 
sented the balanoe-sheet, whioh marked another 
period of success in the annals of the Fund. 
The total expenditure for the year 1887-8 had 
been £2341 19s. lid., whioh was made up of 
the following items: (1) excavations on the 
sites of Bubastis and the dty of Onias, and 
part of the expenses of transport of mitiquities 
to Alexan dria, £1564 13s. Id.; (2)publications, 
including illustrating and paddng Tanit I. and 
Naukratis L, printing Gothen and the third 
edition of Pithom, £295 18s. 2d.; (3) package, 
carriage and repairs of antiquities, £11814s. 9d.; 

(4) books for the circulating library, £10; 

(5) rent of office, secretarial expenses, printing, 
stationery, postage, &c., £352 13s. lid. The 
total reoeipta for the corresponding period were 
£2563 4s. lid., the chief items being: (1) Sub- 
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Roriptions, £2500 la. 2<]., which might be subdi¬ 
vided into European subscriptions, £1300 Is. 2d 
(which sum inclndes the Special Transport 
Fund,* amounting to £390 2s. 6d.); and 
American subscriptions amounting to £1200. 
(2) Sale of publications and reports, £63 3s. 6d. 
As compared with the financial report of last 
year (1886-7) the results were as follows: In 
1886-7 the gross expenditure was £1516 6s. lOd., 
as against £2341 19s. lid. for 1887-8 ; and the 
gross receipts for 1886-7 were £1718 13s. lid., 
as against £2563 48. lid. in 1887-8 ; the home 
receipts through subscriptions for 1887-8 being 
£565 17s. 2d. in excess of those in 1886-7, and 
the American subscriptions for the same period 
having increased by £840. In the receipts 
from sale of publications there was a falling-off 
of £47 Os. 9d. during 1887-8 as compared 
with the previous year ; but since July 31 this 
lost ground had been more than recovered, 
Idiss Edwards alone having sold memoirs of 
the Fond amounting to £102 7s. 6d.; while 
the balance-sheet showed that on July 31, 
Messrs. Tiiibner’s sale list showed them to be 
indebted to the Fund in the sum of £82 Is. lOd. 
A comparison of the cash balance for 1886-7 
and 1887-8 showed for the former year a sum 
of £2310 16s. 2d., and for the latter year 
£2532 Is. 2d. Mr. Grueber further stated 
that, since the accounts were dosed at the end 
of the financial year, the expenses of the Fund 
had been very considerable. Daring that 
period some heavy accounts had been paid for 
printing, illustrating, and binding Tanit 11., 
NaiiUcrati* IL, and the third edition of Pithom, 
&o,, amounting to £540 4s, 4d. A farther sum 
of £600 bad ^en drawn for excavations at 
Bubastis. The transport expenses were much 
heavier than could have been anticipated, 
namely £1398. The result was that on April 
11 last, the balance at the bank was reduced to 
£1282 6s. 6d. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, hon. sec., found her¬ 
self compelled to depart from her usual pro¬ 
gramme; for, when the members and subscribers 
met in that room on May 9, 1888,f the season’s 
work for the year was already over, and she bad 
on that occasion not only forestalled the state¬ 
ment whioh in due course should have been made 
to-day (April 12), but she had pltmed the 
results of the explorations before these in a 
series of photographio views shown by the 
oxyhydrogen lantm. Since then, another 
season had oome and gone; consequently she 
was now compelled to forestall her report for 
1889. That duty, however, would not take 
long to perform; for all—or nearly all—that 
the mins of the Qreat Temple of Bubastis t had 
to yield in the way of architecture and scalp- 
ture was laid bare in the course of 1887 and 
1888. Her hearers would remember that the 
disjecta memhra of the whole temple—and that 
a Temple of the first magnitude—were found 
buried in one grave, leaving little to be dis¬ 
covered daring the season jus* past. This 
season’s work, nevertheless, bad been far from 
unimportant. To clear up the site was as 
necessary a part of M. Naville’s work as to 
open it. What be began in 1887 he carried on 
in 1888 and finished in 1889. In the search 
for inscriptions be bad literally left no stone 
unturned in that vast area. Every blodc bad 
been lifted and rolled; evwy basrelief repro¬ 
duced in paper casts; every inscription copied. 
Nothing, in short, had now been left for any 
future investigator to discover. Even ttiough 


* The Special Transport Fund, subsequently 
increased to a total of £493 48. 6d., was oon- 
tributed for the purpose of bringing over colossal 
monuments from Bubastk. This fund wm 
entirely raised by Miss Amelia B. Edwards, 
t Sm the Acadsmt, May 19, 1888. 
i See " The Excavation of the Great Temple of 
Bubastis,” by B. NaviUe, the Aoasbiit, No. 832, 
April 14,1888. 


the reiults had been negative rather than posi¬ 
tive, it was a source of great satisfaction to 
the society that this task bad been performed. 
The only large work of art found this year was 
a colossal group of two figures in red granite. 
Several inscriptions, however, had turned up ; 
as, for instance, part of a large tablet in praise 
of Eampses II.; ah inscription of Usertesen I., 
showing that the earliest temple built upon 
this site was still standing at the beginning 
of the Xllth Dynasty; and, most startling of 
aU, two inscriptions wfaioh carry back the date 
of that earliert temple to 4000 B.o. : namely, 
one containing the throne-name of Ehafra 
(Chephren), the btiilderof the Second Pyramid, 
and one containing the so-called “ banner- 
name ” of Ehnfn (Cheops), the builder of the 
Great Pyramid. The history, therefore, of the 
famous temple of Bast is now seen to extend 
from the time of Ehufu to the time of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes the Second, thus extending over a 
period of more than four thousand years, A 
large number of erased inscriptions had also 
been found. Before leaving Tell Basta, M. 
Naville had made a tentative excavation in a 
spot near the Great Temple, which has long 
been identified with the Temple of Thoth, de¬ 
scribed by Herodotus as ” the temple of 
Hermes.” This excavation disclosed only a 
few blocks bearing the names of Osorkon II. 
and Bameses II., and a large tablet recording 
donations made to various temples. With 
regard to the campaign of next year. Miss 
Edwards hoped that some new site, not less 
valuable than Tell Basta, would be selected. In 
conclusion. Miss Edwards would add one or two 
facts to the report of the hon. treasurer, which, 
as an official document, covered only the official 
year, miding with July 31, 1888. She desired 
to say, unoffidally, that, since the date of the 
special general meeting on May 9, 1888, two 
hundred new European subscribers had joined 
the society. Eleven new local honorary secre¬ 
taries had also joined, thus raising the staff of 
local representatives to a total of thirty-seven. 
AU were doing excellent work in spreading the 
reputation of the society and swiding sub- 
stantiaUy to its income. 

The presidwit then invited Miss Edwards to 
^ve some account of the sculptures just arrived 
in this country from the site of the Great 
Temple of Bubastis. 

Miss Edwards said that she had been re¬ 
quested by the committee to inspect and report 
upon the monuments which had been oeded to 
the society by the Egyptian Government, and 
that she aoo^ingly went to Liverpool on 
March 13, where the monuments had just been 
disembarked from the hold of the steamship 
Mareotis, from Alexandria. On arriving at the 
docks. Miss Edwards found twenty-seven large 
packing-cases in Messrs. Moss’s shed, and ten 
colossal objects, without cases, lying on the 
open quay—namely, part of the shaft of a red 
granite column, policed, and inscribed with 
large and deeply out hieroglyphs; a magnificent 
“lotus-bud” capital in two pieces, each from 
12 ft. to 14 ft. in length, and about 5 ft. in 
diameter; a colossal torso of a king in red 
granite, of archaic style; three large f ragmMts 
of a red granite shrine, exquisitely sculptured 
in very low relief, and bearing the cartouches 
of Nectanebo I.; while, towering above all the 
rest, rose the enormous black granite trunk, 
legs, and throne of the colossal statue of 
Apepi, last and neatest of the Hyksos kings. 
Miss Edwards then learned that the oapt^ 
of the Mareotis having declined to take more 
than a certain number of cases on board, these 
ten fragments had been unpacked at Alex- 
wdria, and bedded in a cargo of beans in the 
hold of the steamer. In an enormous case, 
also on the open qnay, was a great Haihor- 
head capital in red granite from the hypostyle 
hall of the temple, which could only be seen 


by standing on a scaffolding, and looking 
down the inner side of the case. The effect 
of this beautiful face, seen from above, was most 
extraordinary. It measured some six feet from 
chin to brow, and was, literally, without flaw 
or scratch. Very fine, also, was a large red 
granite slab, carved in low relief with full 
length portraits of Osorkon II. and his wife 
Earoama. Passing from the quay to the shed. 
Miss Edwards examined the contents of the 
whole of the cases. She was amazed at the 
number, size, variety and splendour of their con¬ 
tents, which represented, not a selection, but a 
museum of ancient Egyptian scnlpture. Here 
were four more pieces of the bieroglyphed 
column on the quay, which when erected will 
have palm-capital, shaft and base complete ; 
another fine slab from the festival hall of 
Osorkon II. ; another archaic torso in red 
granite, the counterpart of the one on the 
quay—these were evidently the upper halves 
of two statues which originidly had l^n plstced 
on either side of a doorway; a fine black 
granite statue of heroic size, in two pieces, 
representing Bameses II., enthroned; another 
block of the shrine of Nectanebo I.; a bla^ 
granite statue of Bast, the tutelary g^dess of 
uie temple; seven cases of limestone blocks 
carved m basrelief, from a temple dedicated 
to Hathor by Ptolemy Soter, at Terraneh, in 
the Western Delta ; and, most valuable and 
important of all, a case containing the black 
granite head of the colossal statue of ApepL 
Miss Edwards described this head as a mai^r- 
piece of ancient art, instinct with individuality, 
and displaying in a marked degree the eth¬ 
nical characteristics of the Mongolian race. 
The date of Apepi might bo approximately 
stated at 1700 B c. The two archaic torsos were, 
apparently, the most ancient pieces of sculpture 
discovered in the ruins ; and Miss Edwards men¬ 
tioned that it was Prof. Stuart Poole’s opinion 
that they represented Ehufu, the buUaer of 
the Great Pyramid (fourth dynasty), whose 
“ banner-name ” occurs in the oldest historical 
inscription discovered in the course of the ex¬ 
cavations. Miss Edwards then went on to say 
that, in consequence of the mormons expenses 
already inenrim, it had been deemed advisable 
to despatch direct from Liverpool such objects as 
were destined for re-shipment, in order to avoid 
the cost of sending them to London. It had 
therefore devolved upon her to make the 
selections for America, Australia, Liverpool, 
and Manchester. This was a very anxions task, 
which she had discharged to the best of her 
judgment by sending to the United States 
monuments especially representative of the fine 
arts of ancient Egypt, and by reserving fmr the 
British Museum those of a more strictly 
historical character. Knowing that many of 
the subscribers had wished to see the great 
“lotus-bud” capital in the British Museum, 
Miss Edwards felt somewhat alarmed at having 
to tell them that she had ventured to send that 
piece to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and 
had reserved instead for the British Mnsenni 
the inscribed column with the palm capital. 
The British Museum, moreover, hod loag pos¬ 
sessed a small, but very perfeet ” lotos-bud ” 
column complete in black granite, whereas the 
national collection possessed no specimen of the 
“ palm ” order. The great Hathor capital had 
long since been promised to the American sub¬ 
scribers ; and as these Hathor capitals had been 
added by Osorkon II. to the “ lotus-bud ” 
columns of the hypostyle hall, the one was 
historically the complement of the other. It 
was therefore necessary to smid both together. 
In conclusion, Miss Edwards observed that if 
the society had incurred an extraordiaary 
expense in the exploration of this temple and 
the transport of monuments, they had been 
rewarded by a very liberal share of the 
sculptures discovered. 
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Miss Ancie E. F. Barlow, local bon. secretary 
for Bolton, Lsncasbire, next read ber report of 
a recent visit to Pitbom, Tanis, Tell Delenneh, 
Naukratis, and Tell-el-Yabondieb—sites ex¬ 
cavated by tbe Fund. At Tell-el-Yahoudieh, 
Miss Barlow found tbe sebakh diggers rapidly 
demolisbing tbe remains of tbe mound. Here, 
sbe visited the Jewish cemetery discovered by 
M. Naville in 1887, and found that every 
portable object, including the pillow bricks, 
upon which tbe beads of the deM bad rested, 
had been abstracted by tbe natives. The visit 
to Pitbom was somewhat difScult of achieve¬ 
ment, involving a long night journey in a 
luggage train. Here, the store-chambers wwe 
rapidly filling ag^ain with drifted sand, which 
is not to be regretted as it will tend to their 
better preservation. The journey to Tanis was 
accom^ished partly by water, in an old disused 
cotton boat, and partly on horseback across 
the desert. Mies Barlow gave a highly 
pictiuresque description of the temple area, 
with its sphinxes, obelisks, colossi, and fallen 
blocks, oomparing it to a great object lesson 
in Egyptian history. At Nebesheh, there was 
little to be seen beyond the remains of the 
great shrine of Uati; the most interesting 
sight at this place was a oamp of rich 
Bedouins, who welcomed Miss Barlow emd 
her brother to their tents, showed them their 
fine horses and hooded falcons, and accom¬ 
panied them for some distance aoroM the 
plain. 

Prof. Stuart Poole proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mim i Barlow, which was seconded by Miss 
Hdwards, who was then called upon by_ the 
chairman to read the list of donations destined 
for toe British Museum, namely : 

1. A. fine column of the Egyptian “palm- 
order,” in polished red granite, with palm 
capitM, shaft, and base complete—^the shaft 
inscribed with hieroglyphic characters. 

2. Tbe upper half of a colossal statue of a 
king in red granite—archaio style. 

3. Three large fragments of a shrine in 
polished red granite, beautifully sculptured in 
very low rwef ; period of Neotanebo I. 
(3iXXth Dynasty j. 

4. A large slab of red granite carved in 
basrehef with portrait figures of King 
Osorkon II. and his wife, Queen EAroama 
(XXIInd Dynasty). 

5. A coloemstatueinpolishedblaok granite of 
tbe celebrated HyksbsKing Ap^in four pieces 
—toe ^est piece of Egyptian portrut sculpture 
known. 

The Bight Hon. George Cnbitt, H.P., being 
requested to propose the grant, expressed his 
regret that it was not found possible to exhibit 
the objects in London, that they might have 
been seen all together, as they were seen by 
MiM Edwards at Liverpool; but he quite 
admitted that the additional expeiue would 
have been unjustifiable. It was a great 
gratification to know that a seleotion of 
monuments of priceless value would find 
their way to toe British Museui^ where, he 
had no doubt, they would be received with as 
much pleasure as It gave the society to offer 
them. He congratulated the society upon 
the way in which the larg;e sum of £2500 had 
been spent, since it was assuredly money well 
laid out. The discoveries at Tell Basta had 
thrown an uuexpected light on ancient 
history, and he need now only congratulate 
those who had taken so large a part in the 
work, and conducted it with so much energy, 
forwight, and skill. 

Mr. E. N. Oust, hon. secretary of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society, seconded the resolution. 

Mr. E. Mannde Thompson, principal 
librarian of the British Museum, returned 
thanks on b^lf of tbe trustees for this great 
donation, which had already arrived at the 
Museum, and was deposited in the portico, 


awaiting formal entry. The objects were 
sent there previous to presentation, it being no 
easy matter to move thirty tons of granite. Mr. 
Maunde Thompson regretted that his friend and 
colleague, Mr. La Page Kenouf, keeper of the 
Department of Oriental Antiquities, was unable 
to be present, as he (Mr. Mannde Thompson) was 
not qualified to speak with due knowledge of the 
beanty and value of the donation. He could 
not, however, forbear to express his admira¬ 
tion of toe staiue of Apepi, of the fine bas • 
relief of Osorkon and Earoama, and of the 
very delicate and beautiful execution of the 
shrine of Nectanebo I. These very interesting 
antiquities would be placed as nearly as 
possible in proper chronological order, and 
everything would be done to put the statue 
of Apepi together in toe best manner. How 
the l^gs of other dynasties would approve of 
a Hyksds invader agmn coming among them 
could not, however, be foreseen. It was tbe 
duty of toe keepers to guard the sculptures by 
day,, but it was impossible to say what they 
might do at nigM, when left to themselves, or 
to what extent Thothmes III. and Bameses the 
Great might wreak their vengeance on the 
detested Apepi. 

The hon. secretary then read the proposed 
grant to toe city of Geneva of a statue of 
Bameses II., enthroned, of heroic size, in 
polished black granite; also to the university 
of Sydney, New South Wales, of the capital of 
a red granite column, soolptured on two sides 
with a colossal head of the goddess Hatbor. 

These donations were moved by Prof. Stuart 
Poole, who reminded his hearers that the 
museum of the university of Sydney was 
founded by Sir Charles Nicholson, then chair¬ 
man of toe senate, who gave to that institu¬ 
tion his q^ choice collection, formed by him¬ 
self in Egypt. At Sydney, the fund had 
sqpporters of large means and great generosity. 
It was, therefore, only right that the society 
should do something for Sydney, seeing that 
Sydney had done to muoh for the society. In 
giving to Geneva this fine statue of Bameses 
tiie west, it was to be remembered that 
Geneva and the iUustrious Swiss nation had 
given to the fond M. Naville, an Egyptologist 
of the first rank, and the discoverer of the 
grandest monumento ever excavated at the 
expense of the society. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Henry 
Howorth, M.P., who wished to say that there 
were two works which he should like to see 
undertaken by the Fund—works which be 
deemed essential to toe great cause in hand: ( 1 ) 
To bring pressure to bear upon the government 
in every possible way, in order to have the 
existing monuments of Egypt properly pro¬ 
tected; it having been a perpetum scandal 
during our occupation of that country that the 
monuments were being destroyed more rapidly 
than ever. (2) That the fund should undertake 
to copy as many monumental inscriptions as 
possible throughout the country;- such in¬ 
scriptions being in course of rapid disappear¬ 
ance. Such a work would be a Oorpus In- 
scripUonum of tbe highest value. Soien- 
tiflculy speaking, this would be as great a 
work as any excavation which could be 
proposed. Many persons were of opinion 
that the monuments discovered should remain 
in litu. But in E^pt, sculptures when un¬ 
covered were doomed to certain destruction at 
the hands of toe Arab and the traveller, and 
were never safe until placed within the walls 
of a museum. He was very glad that some of 
the best of the monumento discovered at Tell 
Basta should be sent to the XJnited States of 
America, where there were many thousands of 
students who have no opportunity of g;oiag to 
Egypt and seeing such objects face to face. 

Sir Charles Nicholson returned thanks, at 
some Imgto, for toe nuiversity of Sydney. 


Miss Edwards, in proposing the donation to 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A., 
observed that this was one of the pleasantest 
duties she had annually to perform in con¬ 
nexion with the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
The gratitude of the society to their American 
supporters found its expression in these dona¬ 
tions ; and she might say with truth that they 
had never before given utterance to their good¬ 
will in terms so weighty and so colossal. The 
objects to be presented from Bubastis were (1) 
the colossal Hathor-head capital in red granite; 
( 2 ) the upper half of a colossal statue of a king 
in red granite, the companion to which had just 
been voted to toe British Museum; (3) a colossal 
lotus-bud capital in two pieces, from the 
hypostyle hall of toe temple; (4) a red granite 
slab in basrelief from the festival hall of 
Osorkon II. Also, from the site of a temple 
to Hathor founded by Ptolemy Soter at Ter- 
raueh (the ancient Termuthis)—two very inter¬ 
esting basrelief slabs in limestone. The 
remains of this temple were discovered 
and excavated by Mr. F. Llewellyn GrifiSth 
in 1888. Tbe Fund was thus offering to 
America specimens of the art of toe Great 
Temple of Bubastis, dating from the time of 
the IVth Dynasty, 4000 B.O., down to toe time 
of toe XXIInd Dynasty, circa b.C. 960, 
including a noble example of Xllth Dynasty 
work in the monster lotus-bud capital. The 
sculptures from Terreneh, on the other hand, 
represented the art of the Ptolemaic period 
under its most engaging aspect, and were 
especially interesting from the fact that very 
few works of the reign of Ptolemy Soter were 
known. In asking the members present to vote 
this donation. Miss Edwards reminded them 
that America had contributed no less than 
£1200 towards the excavation of the great 
historic site which had yielded such an extra- 
ordinaiv' wealth of colossal objects. Mbs 
Edwards coneduded with a cordial reference to 
the great services of Dr. Winslow, their vice- 
prerident and bon. treasurer for America, to 
whom toe society was deeply indebted for the 
zeal with which be had popularised the W(»k of 
the Fund in the United States, and to whom his 
fellow-countrymen were no less indebted for 
the splendid monuments with which, timmgh 
Us exwtions, the Boston collection had been 
enriched. 

Prof. Stuart Poole, in seconding this resolu¬ 
tion, pointed out how the American subscription 
was ^ven in trust and entirely without condi¬ 
tions. It was therefore impossible for the society 
to do less than give them of the best which they 
had to give The finest historical object (t.e., the 
statue of Apepi) had been voted to the British 
Museum, and the finest artistic object (f.e., the 
great Hathor head) to toe Museum of Fine 
Arts at Boston, thus making them equal. The 
committee felt that what Miss Edwards had 
done was thoroughly right, and for all that had 
been done she had their sanction and support. 

The Hon. Henry White, American charg5 
d’affaires, said that be had great pleasure in 
accepting this valuable and important donation 
—the most importaot which had yet been 
sent to the United States. There was certainly 
no country in the world in which people were 
more interested in matters which bore upon 
Bible history; and there was no country in 
which people contributed more liberally to 
such enterprises as those conducted by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, The Americans were 
naturally interested in a special degree in 
toe work of the Fund, and he should have been 
sorry had his fellow countrymen been behind¬ 
hand in supporting it. 

Warned by the lateness of the hour, the 
president said that, in orJw to shorten their 
programme, he would himself propose the 
donations to Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and other provincial museums. 1 %e subsetip- 
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tions from those places, and the donations they 
had gd^en to the Speeial Transport Pnnd, were 
eery liberal; and he was snre that all present 
would with great pleasure agree in voting 
these gifts. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Prof. Stuart Poole then proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chairman for the admirable way 
in which he had conducted the business of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Bond, late principal librarian of the 
British Museum, seconded this resolution, and 
especially congratulated the president and the 
society on their harmonious relations with other 
countries. 

The president expressed his acknowledg¬ 
ments, and the meeting terminated. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

By the absence of the works of Mr. Stirling 
Lee and Mr. Havsrd Thomas the exhibition of 
the New English Art dub is deprived, for the 
most part, of the sculptures which were of 
assistance in giving to it variety and charm. 
Some measure of variety is, however, still 
secured by the indusion of pictorial work in 
nmny methods and mediums. Thus, there will 
be a decorative figure-drawing in pastel by Mr. 
Whistler by the side of a fiower piece in water¬ 
colour by Mr. Francis James, and a study in 
silver point by lb. George Thomson by the 
side of such an exquisite aquatint as Mr. Frank 
Short’s “ Eye Ker.” And, of course, there are 
oil pictures by the dozen, from Mr. Walter 
Sickert’s last and most successful transcript of 
music-hall Ulnmination and music-hall cha¬ 
racter to Mr. Sidney Starr’s always refined and, 
one may say, distinguished treatment of sub- 
lurban roadside, or of the man of the moment 
in evening attrra. Jjet ns, however, be a little 
more systematic in our procedure, and begin 
witt tte first interesting picture—that of Mr. 
Francis Bate, “ I like 1^; but he loves me.” 
This picture may possibly be faulty, but we 
consider it engaging, lbs. Delissa Josephs’s 
“ Verve ” presents with vivacity a person who 
is on the verge of impertinence. The “ Hetty ” 
of Mr. Roussel is a refined study. Mr. Tuke’s 
“Bathers” have little of this fiexibili^ and 
grace, but en revanche the open-fur light is 
upon them, and the sunshine of summer. Mr. 
Lavery persuades us with ease that the portrait 
of ^e person he paints is the portrait of a lady. 
Mr. Fred Brown takes up the task of the seven¬ 
teenth-century Dutchman, Schalcker, in his 
elaborate and finely finished candle-light sub¬ 
ject, “ An Old Man Beading.” Dainty enough 
and justifiably to most men’s taste is tiie 
“ Whelp in the Path,” by Mr. George Morton. 
The “ Still-Life” of M. Blanche is Imrmonious 
in colour and delicate in l^ht ; what it wants 
is perspective. The contributions of Mr. Sar¬ 
gent and Mr. Clausen, of Mr. Maitland and 
Sb. Mark Fisher, of Mr. Gotch and Mr. 
Paterson, are likely to be noticed.- Lot us 
hasten to say that Sb. Maurice Greifi'enhagen’s 
portrait of a tall, slim lady, with mtelli- 
gent visage, with folded hands, with silvery- 
grey furs, is, at all events when we consider its 
scale, the most delightful and the most 
decorative of the portraits here, though Mr. 
Solomon and Mr. Shannon are not unrepre¬ 
sented in the gallery. We like the “ Sofa” by 
Mr. Wilson Steer, not much the less because 
the influence of so original an artist as M. Claude 
Monet is distinctly traceable in its orange and 
blue. Mr. Arthur Tomson is poetic in his 
** Moonrise on the Marsh Mr. Nelson 
Dawson is always refined and delicate in his 
perception; and Mr. Guthrie has a portrait 
of a divine, executed with commendable 
finesse, yet without loss of directness. Mr. 
Trythfdl Eowe is very bright in “On the 


Towing-Path.” Mr. Stanhope Forbes sends 
“ The Bridge ”—^not a bad picture ; but Mr. 
Forbes, like several other artists here, reserves 
his best work for miother place. Am I suffered, 
in speaking of him, to say how amusing it was 
to read the other day in a monthly periodical 
that writers upon art had required to be told 
by painters of Mr. Forbes’s merits before they 
saw them for themselves. We will end by 
calling attention to a cutions clever thing by 
Mr. Vos—“ Docks Extension at Ostend.” Of 
course, it is without prettiness. Not equally, 
of course, is it without composition. But there 
is merit in the chaos of it. The place has really 
been seen, even if the artist has lacked quite 
the dexterity to put it into a picture. 

Fredekiok Wedmoee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

I'HE PROGRESS OF PELASOIC CIVILISATION. 

Athens; April 16 , 188 S. 

Mr. Talfourd Ely in the friendly notice of 
my informal talk at the American School of 
Archaeology, printed in the Academy of 
April 6, speims of my “ somewhat un- 
o^odox theory of the progress of the 
Pelasgic civilisation.” I do not know what 
the orthodox theory is; but from the 
objections whidi have been raised to mine I 
conceive it to be pure agnosticism. MSne is 
based on the study of the remains, and was 
arrived at in careful avoidance of the historical 
authorities, so that it was only when my con¬ 
clusions had been formed that I attempted to 
confirm them by the preserved traditions, the 
doctrine of the fathers in archaeology, I have 
not Pausanias by me as I write, but I think it 
will be found that he is on my side. He says, 
as nearly as I can remember (i. 28), that tiie 
Pelasgd who built the walls of Athens came 
from Sicily to Acarnania, which is nearly the 
itinerary that, in absolute ignorance of his 
record, I had described {Journal of the British 
and American Archaeological Society of Borne, 
1887-88). 

W. J. Stillman. 

[Some interesting letters from Mr. Stillman 
on his archaeological investigations in Sicily 
have been appearing in the New York Nation. 
—Eu, Academy.] 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. F. Haverfield, of Lancing College, is 
collecting the Bomau inscriptions recently 
found in England for an article in the 
Ephemeris Epigraphica. 

It is now stated that the Greek Government 
has withdrawn its license to excavate the site of 
Delphi from the Americans, as well as from the 
French, and has given an exclusive privilege to 
the Hellenic Archaeological Society. 

The private view at the Boyal Academy is 
fixed for Friday in next week. May 3. 

Next week the one himdred and eleventh ex¬ 
hibition of the Boyal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours will be opened in Pall Mall 
East; while the Fine Art Society, in New Bond- 
street, will show a collection of drawings by 
Mrs. Allingham, entitled “ On the Surrey 
Border.” 

On Thursday next. May 2, Messrs. Sotheby 
will sell a portion of the valuable collection of 
Bristol porcelain formed by the late Francis 
Fry, of Cotham, near Bristol, also known as a 
collector of old Bibles. Many of the finest 
pieces came from the great Edkins sale. The 
catalogue is rendered permanently interesting 
by its illustrations. 

M. Bodin has been chosen to execute the 
monument to Claude Lorraine which is to be 


Di. 


erected at Nancy. His design represents the I 
artist standing in a contemplative attitude, with 
his palette on his thumb. On the pedest^ two 
swift horses bear the Genius of Light, torch in 
hand. 

M Fr^miet has become dissatisfied wi& his 
well-known and, in many respects, admirable | 
equestrian statue of Joan of Arc. The Salon 
will contain the model of a new statue which | 
he intends to erect at his own expense in the > 

place of the other in the Place des Pyramides. | 

It is to be hoped that the original work, which 
has delighted so many, be carefully I 

preserved and erected elsewhere. 

A SCHOOL for the art of restoring pictures j 
(the first of its kind) is about to be founded by 
the Prince Regent of Bavaria. | 

At a recent meeting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, M. Senart made some observa¬ 
tions upon a number of inscribed stones, found 
in the Valley of Kabul, which had been com¬ 
municated to him by Capt. Deane. On one 
of these stones M. Senart reads, in Indo-Aryan j 
characters, the Greek name “Theodamas,” 
preceded by the character “ sn.” It will be 
remembered that certain Bactrian coins are 
similarly inscribed 2T EPMAIOT; but no in¬ 
terpretation has been given of the prefix 
(Gardner’s Catalogue of Indian Coine in the 
Britieh Muteum, pp. 65, 120). Another atone 
bears the purely Indian name “ Puuamata,” in 
characters closely resembling those on the coins 
of the Indo-Parthian King Gondophares. It 
would seem that they all date from about the 
beg^ping of the Christian era 

The Tear’s Art, 1889. Edited by Marcus B, 
Huish. (Virtue.) This useful annual is more 
complete and interesting this year than ever. 

It again contains a number of portraits of 
members of the Boyal Academy. Some of them, 
as, for instance, those of Mr. John Brett and 
Mr. W. B. Biohjmond, are excellent; the worst 
is that of Mr. Hamo Thomycroft, who loob 
as if he had black hair. The miniature repro¬ 
ductions of the pictures of the year ue 
remarkably dear and good. On the whole the 
work is a model of what such a book should be. 

The Fine Art Society have recently pub¬ 
lished an etching by Mr. A. Wallsoe Bimington 
of unusual size and skill. The subject is 
“ Nuremburg,” and presents the north side of 
the Frauenidrche with the market place and | 
fountain beyond. A woman with a stall under 
a huge umbrella, and a few scattered figures, | 
give life to the scene without destroying the ' 
sense of quiet in this old-fashioned corner of the 
old-fashioned town. Above, the lofty towers 
and spires rise against the softly clouded sky; | 

below, the side of the church is bathed in | 

shadow, which stretches across the street, and { 

adds to the simple solemnity of the composition. I 

The breadth of shade, which might ea^y have . 

become heavy and monotonous in less skilfal I 

hands, is so enlivened by reflected lights within 
itself, and by contrast with the sunshine on 
roof and distance, that the picture as a whole 
is grave and impressive, without dullness. In 
rendering the Gothic architecture of church and 
house, Mr. Bimington has shown sympathy 
with the gravity of the one and the picturesque- - 

ness of the other, but has drawn a wise line I 

between emphasis and exaggeration. Techni¬ 
cally the plate shows much mastery and 
resource, amd combines unity of tone and just¬ 
ness of gradation with sinking contrasts of 
light and shade. 

We have received from the Librairie de I’Art 
artist’s proofs of companion etchings oaUed • 
“ Les Fiances ” and “La Femme du Bdarin,” 
by M. Abel Lurat, after pictures by M. Mantelet. 

Their subjects will probably suffice to ensure 
them a certain popularity. 

;ed by CjOO^Ic 
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MUSIO NOTES. 

Mb. F. ZiAHOiTD gare hia second pianoforte 
redtal at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday after¬ 
noon, April 17. It was, howeyer, sometbing 
more thw a recital, for it included a Trio and a 
Sonata, the first for pianoforte, yiolin, and cello, 
and the second for pianoforte and cello. The 
first, in the key of B minor, is an early work, 
and undoubtedly one of good promise. The 
thematic material is interesting and the work¬ 
manship excellent; but Mr. I^unond has a fault 
which is unfortunately only too common—that 
of difiuseness. It was the besetting sin of 
Schubert, but his lengths were “heavenly”; 
gemus is a law unto itmlf. In the Sonata the 
writing is of a similar kind, with, perhaps, more 
leaning towards virtuosily in Ibe pianoforte 
part. Mr. Lamond, as composer, strikes ns 
as being influenced specially by Brahms and 
Bubinstein. 

Mb. Manns's benefit concert at the Crystal 
Palace, on April 20, was a great success. There 
was a new work—a Symphony in C minor (Op. 1) 
—by Mr. F. Cliffe, a native of Bradford, who 
gained the Titus Salt scholarship at the National 
Training School in 1876. He is now a teacher 
of the pianoforte at the Boyal College of Music. 
The first orchestral work of a young composer 
is g^enerally formal, but Mr. Cliffe already writes 
with a boldness and freedom which, as a rule, 
come only with experience. The Symphony 
was justly described in the book as “ambitious, 
elevated, and interestmg.” The opening move¬ 
ment records the impressions produced on the 
composer by his first visit to Norway; but, as 
in the Pastoral Symphony, it is “more an 
expression of feeling than a painting.” The 
Scherzo is full of l&e. The slow movement 
strikes one as being somewhat long, but it is full 
of life and passion. The orchestral colouring 
is most effective. The opening theme is Wag¬ 
nerian in character; and, indeed, from various 
passages in the work we conclude that the 
composer has been a diligent student of Wagner. 
The finale is brilliant, and contains some clever 
contrapuntal writing. The Symphony was 
magnificently performed, and Mr. Cliffe was 
most cordially received at the close. It is 
indeed rare for a novelty to cause such enthu¬ 
siasm as was displayed on this occasion by the 
public. Mr. Stavenhagen gave a brilliant per¬ 
formance of Liszt’s E flat Concerto. Mdme. 
Nordica, Mdlle. Tremelli, and Mr. Brereton 
were the vocalists. 

Sib Chables Haxle will commence his 
series of chamber concerts at St. James’s Hall 
on May 10. The programmes will include 
many interesting novelties: Brahms’s new 
Sonata for piano and violin in D minor; three 
Quartets, recently published, by Cherubihi; 
Pvorik’s Quartet in E (Op. 80); a pianoforte 
Trio in £ flat (C^. 62), by Q. Martncd; and 
Wagner’s Album ^nata in A flat. 

Hebb Biohteb will commence his usual 
series of nine concerts on Monday evening. 
May 6. The programme will indnde the 
Vorspied to “Parsifal,” Liszt’s second Hun¬ 
garian Ehapsody, and the “ Eroica ” Symphony, 

Seuob Sabasate announces six orchestral 
concerts on the following Sattirday afternoons 
—May 11, 18, and 25, June 1, 8, and 15. At 
the &Bt he will play two Concertos: one by E. 
Bernard, and the other by Mendelssohn. Mr. 
W. Q. Cusins will be the conductor. 

' The Handel Society (conductor, Mr. F. A. W. 
Docker) will give an Invitation Concert at the 
Portman Booms, Baker-street, on Wednesday 
evening. May 29. The following music will 
be performed: Bach’s Mageifioat in D major; 
Handel's “Aloeste”; Dr. Hubert Park’s 
"Blest Pair of Sirens”; Symphony in D major, 
by Moaart, 
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Beady on May Ist. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF 

GARIBALDI. 

Authorised Translation by A. WBBNER. 

3 vols., large crown 8vo, cloth, £l lls. 6d. 

With a Supplement by JESSIE WHITE MABIO, including facsimiles 

of some letters. 

Garibaldi’s reminiscences, written at different periods, were published at Florence in 
January, 1888. Signora Mario’s supplement contains explanstor/ matter and additional 
biographical facts for the Advantage of English Beaders. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 

IN HIDING. By M. Beamston. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A HOUSEFUL of GIRLS. By Sabah Tytleb. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
IN the SPRING TIME. By Alice Webeb. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

WALTER SMITH & INNE8, 31 and 32, Besfobd Sxeeet, Stbaud, W.C. 


MAXWELL GRAY'S NEW NOVEL. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. heg to announce 
that the New Novel by the Author of “ The 
Silence of Dean Maitlandf entitled “ THE 
REPROACH of ANNESLEY,” in three 
volumes, is ready this day at all Libraries, 

1, PATERNOSl’ER SQUARE. 

Cheap issue, in crown 8vo, liandsome cloth, price 28. 6d. 

TWO NORTH-COUNTRY MAIDS: 

AN EVERr-DAT SIORT. 

By HABBL WETHEBAL. 

*' This little story is piettUy told, and Shows a delicate appreolation on the author’s p-.rt to t some of the fl- e 
traits ol female ohanicier.”—.sitS<na«tm. 

" Dainty simplicity and oharm.”—Literary World. 

“ There is mure t&an feimpUalty.there is power.”—AcoOemy. 

“ The mteiest Uee chiefly In the graphic pictures we get of Uumberland peasant Ufe, evidently drawn by one 
to whom the border county is very taoiiUar.'’—AcAo. 

"Mo girl who may be found absorbed in this should bo disturbed or told sheis wasting her time.” 

_ . V ..... Nottingham Guardian. 

" Drawn by one apparently to the manner bom, and with many natural touches.”—J/onunc Pott, 

"The plot ol the scory is well oouoeived.the work la ihoroughly well doaoV—WhiUhatm Neva. 

"Decidedly above the average.”-Ltwrpooi Daily Pott. 

" Justifies lie title belter than ninety-nine out of every hundred stories.”—i'atlfttsn’ Oiroidar. 


Lohdoh : ROPER & DROWLEY, 29, Ludoatb Hux, E.C. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 8‘S.~ MAY. \m. - U. 6d. 

OosTtmrs: 

BECSNT CONVEB8ATION8 IN A STUDIO. BT W. W. STORT. 

SCENES FROM A SILENT WORLD.-III. BT A PBISOR VlRlTOR.- 
Priion VWtort—BiOopo of • Murderer—A Prime Donna In PtUoo—A 
Pnetloal Soclaltri. 

ULDY BABY. CBAM. XVIII.—XX. 

THE MEW BYMNOUiaY OF THE BCOTHSa KIRK. Br A. K. H. B, 

A PICKLE OF BALT; A TilE OT IBB IBDUB UOBOPOLT. 

AH AUTUHM LYRIC. FBOM IBB OIBSIAB rr LlBlECBI I BITli 
TBABBLAIBD BT IBB BOBBLB. ItBB UBBBIKEB. 

ON THE BIVIEBA. 

THE WKMYS8ES OF WEMY8S. 

EUZABETH OP VALOIS AMD THE THAOEUY OF DON CARLOS. BT 
LOBO LABIBOIOB. 

SPRING AT OXFORD. 

WORK OF THE 8ES-I0N BEFORE EASTER. 


THE SCOTTISH ART REVIEW. 

MAY. 1889. 

CORTSVTS 

TIIF LAST of thO SCOTTISH HOMERS. Bf WM. A1.EA4RDRR. LUD. 
(i^bor of “Johnny Qlbb of GMbotnenk). With 2 Illiutrattotte by 
Sam, Reid. 

THE SULKY BOY (Greuse). With Plate by Jamci Paton. 

SCULPTURE DEMONSTRATIONS-M. LA!CTESI-at the Haldane 
Aeadvmy. Oleegow. With 4 lllnstratlons. 

BOHBMIANI8M in ANTICOU CORRADO. II. By PEtcT 8WRDKR. 
With S llinetretloof. 

JILLIEN’S BERLIOZ. With Portrait and Illoitmilon. 

MADAME DE SP.VIONE AUX BOCHER3 (with 2 Iiluilrallani). By Mri. 
WM. SIDOinCK. 

DRAMATIC and MUSICAL NOTES from PARIS. With Portrait of M. 
Mareenet, French Compeaer. 

RERDHANDTS at the BUBUNOTON HOUSE. By J. FoiBtS Whit*. 
AMERICAN ART NOTES. 

REVIEWS, NOTES. Ac. 

From all Booheeltere, price One Shilling. 

London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Patvruoeter.row, E.C. 


WiLUAU BLACICWOOO A SOSS, Edinburgh a-:d Lon loo. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 

THIRD SERIES.—No. II. 

COMrfiATi'.—AN ELIE RUBY.-ALEXANDER XESBIIT, EE- 
SCIIOOLMASTEH.-KING BEMBA’S rOIST.-A VESDETrA-.MA3TER 
TOMMY'S EXI'ERIMEST.-A MATRIMONIAL FRAUD. 

WlLLUB BLAOKiroOD A SOBB, Edlotairjh Bod London. 

FBICE ONE BHILUNG. 

MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 

C09TKJITS TO* MAT. 

COMMAND of the SEA. By Admiral FAKiHAW*. 

DERRICK VAtOIIAN, NOVELIST. Chap*. IV.-Vl. By EDRA LTaLL. 
THE EVIL of bClloLAUSHirS. By Uiat BKAL*. 

TUB rUil^oNAl-l IV of ri'.lSCi-l UISMARCK- By a, I. SH.4SD. 

COMLDY of a COUNTRY HOUSE. Chap*. XVIU.-XXU. By JOUAB 
btuRoir. 

JOHN BRlOllT, By IUt H. D. UAWHaLRT. 

WILD BIRDS In LONDON*. By Ir. UaMILTOIT. 

TUB A-B4>DAU1ANS. By MiMMA80Jr. 

THE EKfROACH of AN'N'ESLEY. tCondueloo.) By MaXWILL 0*AY. 
NOYES of the MONTH. OUB UBRAUY LIST. 

London: JOHJt MukRAT, Albeinarle>etreet. 

Monthly, price aalf-a>Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

COHTIJITS ro* MAY. 

MR. BRIGHT. By B. W. DalK, LL.U. 

IMITATION *a n FACTOR in UUMAM PROOSES3. By Lord Jurtloe 
FkT. 

LABOUR in PARLIAMENT. By TUOMA* BC*T, M.P. 

AGNOSTIC EXPOSITIONS. By 1. Vi»cb»T TTima. 

PRICtS at the NATIONAL OALlJUtY. By EDWABU T. COOH. 
Individualism and socialism. By ojtAnx allkb. 

HAILWA^S in CHINA. By CUABLK8 S. APDtS. 

•• OUK OKKAT PHILOSOPHER." By W. B. ULLT. 

THE INDUSTRIAL VALUE of TECHNICAL TRtlSINO. By the 
of UABTIKOtviir, Sir tsBBBT E. BOSCOK, ABTttUttil.D. 
ACLANDi M.P., and oib«fa. 

IsoiSTBB it Oo., Umltei, 06, Ludgate lltll, E.C. 

THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

APRIL, 1869. 

CONTBBTS: 

ABT I.-COUPORVTB RF.UNlON In ihg REIGN of CHARLES L By 
J.M.bTOBB. 

II.-THE NATIONAL MUSIC of SCOTLAND. By J. CTirMBUBT 
I IIADDBB. 

HI.—TUB PANAMA SCANDAL. 

IV.-TUE TENNIS COURT. 

, V.—A SCOTTISH QOVERNIN3 HOUSE. 

„ VL-GREECE BEFORE 1821. By DBMaTBlBl B1K8LA8. 

VII.—JULIUS WOLFF. By EDifU MaBOBT. 

Vm.—bUMMAUltS of FOHEION REVIEWS. 

,. 1X.-CONTEMPOUAUV UTERATURB. 

ALBX. OaBubkb, Putlhher to Her Mojeaty lha (jueea, Palaley, end 
12, Pateruoaicr.rovr, London. 


MAY No. CF 

3d.l ILLUSTRATIONS. [3d 

hdUed by FBAKCts UnoBOB Heath. 

A STUDY of MAT. TlIEO. CARBBBAS. 

BCUTriSlI ARTISTS and THEIR STUDIOS. J. ABDKE80N. 

SIR I'UEDKUICK LBIGHTON. PJLA. C. T. J. HIATT. 

INSIITUTL of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. PBOP. llULMB. 
PRETTY PLACES (Wilbyam). F. BABLOiY. 

IRISH SKETCHES (4). Two Sobe. 

KBW ZEALAND BUSH. 

CHAPTERS ON LANGUAGE 9). C. PbmBSBTOB. 

CYCUNU. “FABD." 

POPULAR FLOWERS. W. EablbT. 

IN the OLDEN TIME. F. B. DOTkTOV. 

London W. BLUT A Co^ 99| PaterneeterTow, E.C 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. ZOO, for MAT. price la. 

COIITEHT9. 

1. MAROONED. By W. CLABK Rossbu.. ChapUre XlX.-XXf. 
f. CITT and BOROUGH. By E. A. FBBtMAX. 

3. A MINUTE PHILOSOPHER. 

4. A PASflON'PLAY on the ITALIAN LAKES. 

5. BY-. By Abthor Gate. 

6. THE WHITS BATTLE. 

7 “THE BACCHANALS” of EUlilPIDES. By WaLTKB PaTBB. 

8. LEAVES form a NOTE BOOK. 

MacuiLLAB at Co., LanJon. 


Prcfatoly lUuaUatcd, Price 6d., by post, 8d. 

THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For MAY’, contaioa—• 

I. STUDY of a HEAD. Af.tr jAass iABT. U A. FroatUpLc*. 

IT. JENNY UARLOWE. By W. Clabk UcasKU.. 

HI. A PFFP Into the COAL COUNTRY. By 0. BLAKB WALKE8. 
With IlluBirallona. 

IV. THE BETTER MAN. By ABTHVS PATiBtOB. 

V. ABINGDON. By I.ODlS DAVJ0. WIiS llluHratlont. 

VI. THE CAT WITH >Ur a TAIL. By KAlB CabTCB. With lUut- 
tratloua by Loula Wain. 

VII. SAKr ILARIO. By F. MariuX CBawtjbd. 

VIII. ET CJETEllA. By H. D. Traill. 

MACMILLam St CO , LonJoi. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

For MAY. 

EDITED BT FRANK HARRIS. 

IS a SOLDIER'S UFF. WORTH LIVING ? By Lord WCLStLtT. 

A PLEA for an ENDOWED THEATRE. By William AscotB. 

ALFRED do MUSSET—11. By ABSbne U0D8$ATB. 

WHAT IS RITUALISM ? 

JOHN BRIGHT. By KaBL Blind. 

MASUUNALAND and the HASHUNAS. By F. C. SKLODS. 

THE GREAT MISSIONARY SUCCESS. By La y DILBB. 

COLOUR In DOMFdSTIClTY and DRESS. By UamilTOK AIO*. 

TWO CENTUUlKSof MAOlsniATEb' WORK In SURREY. By TttOMAB 
HBNBT TBOBBTOB. 

TdE ZEIT-GEIST UNDER DRILL. By Colonel F. MaI’BIcb. 

•• ROBERT EL3MERE ” aa a SYMPTOM. By Prof. K. Y. Tykrsll. 

THE EDUCATION COMMISSION and the SCHOOL RATE. By Cardinal 
Mabbi.'-o. 

CBAPMAB it Hall, Limited. 
mat, 1880.-Prlee ONE SHILLING. 

THE MONTHLY PACKET. 

Edited by CHARLOTTB II YONGE, 

COBTBBTS. 

TRUTH WITH HONOUR. 

LOST In the FINDING.” By L. H. AtaQO*. 

AQAlUA’d VOCAIIO.S. By the AOTHOB of “ OBAB.sit. ’a:c. 

CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. C«meo CCLXIIl. Uonulo Dnodoo. 
lectures on CHURCH HISTORY. 

THE GREAT FORTY DAYS. 

THE THREE GARDENS. By EDtTH CABRlBOTOir. 

THE ANCIENT RACES of the BIBLE. 
after a MISSION. By JeTTT VOQSL. 

I'APEhS on ENGLISH UTEUATUKE. By Hon. EVA KKATCUOULL* 
UvotssBir. 

DEBATABLE GROUND. 

Loadont W. SMITH k IBBBS, 31 and 32, Bodford-alrccl. Strand. 


(NEW SERIES.) TIME. Lirgo Bvo. 
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1. YOUNG MR. AINSUE'S COURTSHIP.F. C. I’n LlFS. 

2. PAUUAMENTARY REPOUTatd. W.MaXWklL. 

3. A DOG STORY .Mr*. KOLK.-sWOBTU. 

4. FEMININE POLITICS. T. E. Kkddll. 

6. THACKERAY’S GENEALOGIES .. E. C. K.GOB.'SB. 

6. SOME MODERN INSTANCES . EUITU SicaBL. 

7. BALLADE of PERSEPUO.NE. TismPLE. 

6. TUB CoMEDY and the UAYHARKET .. J. M.BABLlli 

W. THE PAliSl KELIGIO.N. NaOBOJI. 

10. ROSA .. - .aytiACttAll MOBOAB. 

London j SWAN WBRBBSCtABiJf, A|Co.,lPttlerQo#tar*jquAra. 


Part I. of a New Half-Yearly Volume. 

THE CENTUrT magazine. 

OOBTRns v<m HAY, UB9. 

SAMOA: theUaeof theN»Tlrator8 (lUus^tedL 

Hxbvbt W. Whitame. 

OUB RELATIONS to SAHO*. By ttie Commi^oner 
aeot to S»ino« in 1888 . GrOBOB O. Baxb. 

THE “TUSOARORA’S” MISSION to HAMO*. 

Captain Hksbt Ekbks. 

OINOHINO UP. Pioturea of the Far 

(FrootlsplecG) ............ ......Haby Ha£U)OK PoO'CK. 

ITALIAN OLD MASIERS: ^ 

ROBY’S CHRISriAN OHARirY -UJIM T. MoKxv. 
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A RIDE THROUGH the TRANS-BAIKAL, 

(llluetrdteci). Gkobok Ksxras. 

TOR’S STRATEGY (Illustrated). 

HauBY si'iu,WiiJ. Ed'Wxkim 

AT BREAK of DAY .. Doex Rkad Ooonxiz 

RBCOLLEOnONS of JEAN PBANOOI8 MILLEf. 
With some aocouot of his drawiugs f n- his cjhfllren 
and grandchildren (Illustrated) . Wyxtt exTOJr. 

UNHINDERED.Chaklotbs Fiskb Batm 

the last ASSEMBLY B^L^ 

THE MONASrsaiES of IRELAND (lUnstrated). 

CUAKlJra DB KaT. 

the LAMENTABLE BALLAD of too BLfWDY 
BROOK. Bdwabd KvnBnrr Sals. 

LINCOLN: the President end the Draft, Vallandig- 
ham. the P« ace Party at the Polls. 

JoBK Q. Niooult, Johk Hat. 

THE WESTERN SOLDIER.Hbnbt Kisa. 

rOPIOS at the TIME—Open Letters-Brfc A-Bnc. 
Price u.4d. 


London: T. FISHER IJN iV IE", 
26, Patebnosteb-sovabs, E.O. 
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LITERATURE. 

Works of T. S. Green. Edited by R. L. 

Nettlesbip. Vol. III. Miscellanies and 

Memoir. (Longmans.) 

The last volume of Green’s collected works 
will appeal to a much larger circle of readers 
than the two preceding ones. Besides a 
memoir by the editor, Mr. R. L. Nettlesbip, 
this volume contains a number of essays and 
lectures, some philosophical, some theological, 
some political, and some educational. They 
serve to show the strong practical interests 
which Green possessed; while the memoir 
supplies them with their setting in the inci- j 
dents of Green’s uneventful, but very full, life. 

Philosophy is often associated wi& the idea 
of a solitary student pursuing his reflections 
remote from common interests. But this is 
not the conclusion which would be drawn even 
from a superfleial acquaintance with the lives 
of great philosophers. Socrates served in all 
the capacities of a citizen, and when it was 
his tom to be a senator, he took a very decided 
line. Plato tried his hand at making a con¬ 
stitution, with no very encouraging success. 
All the world knows Aristotle’s connexion 
with Alexander. Spinoza, through his friend¬ 
ship with De "Witt, was in the centre of 
Dutch politics. Even Kant, away in distant 
Eonigsberg, was in touch with the great 
personages and great movements of his day. 
Mchte was an agitator. Hegel is the author 
of state documents, and may be said to have 
had a hand in making the Prussian state. It 
is extraordinary that the superstition should 
prevail in England—for what is most charac¬ 
teristic of the great English philosophers is 
that they were men of affairs. Thu gave 
them their flavour of good sense and kept 
them free both from e^ravagance and from 
academic pedantry. Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, 
Hume, Berkeley, Shaftesbury, and Mill, were 
all men of the world, and some of them have 
left their mark on the history of the nation. 

Green is not an exception to the good tra¬ 
dition. The metaphysician is, indeed, always 
dominant in him. But like most men who 
are strong enough to be eminent in one 
department, he could fling himself with 
energy and effect into others. The Lectures 
on Political Obligation ” in vol. ii. are unfor¬ 
tunately not worked up into the form of a 
book, and are difficult reading. Yet, perhaps, 
they are the most important of his works, 
and will have the most lasting effect They 
deil with a subject which is pre-eminently 
interesting to Englishmen, and they deal 
with it in a more English way than we find 
in most of his other writings. Strange as it 
may seem to say so of a man who spent a 
g^ part of his life in opposing Locke and 
his followers, we are continually reminded in 


these lectures of his affinity to Locke. A 
paper on “ Liberal Legislation and Freedom 
of Contract” in the volume under review 
^ves an idea of Green’s position as a politi¬ 
cian. He was a strong Liberal. There has 
been some discussion in the newspapers as to 
whether he would have been a Home Ruler. 
The pomt is not certain from his works; but 
such discussion is not to be deplored. To 
dispute about a man’s opinions shows, at least, 
that they are worth understanding. Green’s 
Liberalism was such as is more commonly 
avowed at the present day than it was twenty 
years ago. He was a great admirer of John 
Bright, but the reasons he gave for his views 
woidd hardly have been intelligible to Bright. 
He thought of the individual, less as a person 
who has rights to defend, than as a person 
who has capacities at the service of society. 
As in metaphysics he thought that all things 
were of God, so in politics he thought 
that all things were of society, and 
this without diminishing bis jealous regard 
for the independence of individuals. Here, as 
elsewhere. Mill, with his noble inconsisten¬ 
cies, marks a point of transition. Mill’s in¬ 
tellectual weapons are borrowed from the 
armoury of individualism, but his whole nature 
was driving him headlong into socialism. 

Green resembled Locke in another respect— 
in his care for education. Three concluding 
papers in this volume deal with this subject. 
It is remarkable, as the editor says, that 
though his whole life was spent in a univer¬ 
sity his real interest was in the education of 
the middle classes. He wanted to save them 
from two opposite errors - on the one hand, 
the vulgarity of giving their sons an unsuit¬ 
able education, because it was that of 
“ gentlemen ” ; and on the other hand, where 
this was not possible, of contenting them¬ 
selves with the beggarly elements of know- 
I ledge. He wanted the phrase the educa¬ 
tion of a gentleman” to cease to be “a mark of 
social distinction, because it would be within 
the reach of all.” And he wished to effect 
this object by a reasonable system of second¬ 
ary schools, based upon the same principle as 
that which in Germany divides them into 
Gymnasia and Real-schulen. 

Many of the multitude who have become 
acquainted with Green’s theology through the 
presentation of it in Mrs. Ward’s novel will 
turn to the theological papers in this volume, 
and especially, if tiiey have not read them be¬ 
fore in their separate form, to the two lay 
sermons on “The Witness of God” and 
“ Faith.” Philosophy and religion were with 
Green inextricably interwoven. Different 
minds effect this combination very differently. 
With some, philosophy has to shape itself 
according to the demands of religion, which 
habit, or their feelings, have rendered too 
sacred to be yielded. Green was not one 
of these. His nature was obviously in¬ 
tensely reli^ous. He had a good deal of 
the Puritan m him, and this doubtiess helped 
to make his lecture on the “ English Com¬ 
monwealth” (in this volume) the powerful 
and interesting work they are. But there 
was never any discord in his mind between 
religion and philosophy; or, if there was, his 
relimon followed his philosophy, and became 
shadowy and indeterminate in proportion as 
philosophy seemed to make definite dogmas 
insecure. There is a remarkable essay on 


“ Christian Dogma,” in which he treats dogma 
as the result or the resource of human weak¬ 
ness, when the real and vivid intuition (like 
8t. Paul’s) in which religion consists has lost 
its strength. This intuition he seeks to put 
on its philosophical basis - ki the two sermons. 
All knowledge and all conduct seemed to him 
to point to the presence of a single principle, 
or, as he called it,.a divine self-consciousness, 
which is God, and of which each min is in 
some sort a modification. In the act of faith 
man'reterns to his source. Dogma and forms 
are unimpottent in comparison with this; 
and hence perhaps it was that he thought it 
unwise not to take advantage of the Christian 
ordinances as “they are at hand for our 
refreshment.” “We do wrong to ourselves 
and them if we allow any intellectual vexation 
at the mode in which they may be presented to 
us to prevent us from their due use.” Some 
may well think that such a theology is tran¬ 
sitional—a step towards something more un¬ 
compromising. They will maintiin that if 
a religion as such is to have a permanent hold 
of the sentiments, it cannot divest itself of 
forms and dogmas, and that with these it must 
be not merely apparently, but really, in 
harmony. It is true that old forms bear new 
interpretations, and can receive a new spirit, 
and every new faith has built upon the pre¬ 
existing forms. To sublimate away the dogmas 
of Christianity, while retaining the outward 
symbols, may seem to be only returning to the 
primitive simplicity of the religion as it was 
first taught. But the present case is very 
different. No mere use of the traditional 
name can conceal the fact that a changed 
meaning is being read into ideas, which those 
who retain them retain only for convenience, 
and with the full knowledge that they are in 
themselves unsuitable. &ere is illusion in 
every great reform, and the human mind 
loves to think it is returning to forgotten 
glories; but such illusions are due to men’s 
simplicity. Once let the illusion be known to 
be an illusion and the movement of progress, 
which depends upon it, is paralysed. 

But Green’s work was throughout that of a 
philosopher. The strictly philosophical papers 
in this volume, with the others to help them, 
will give a very good idea of his metaphysics. 
Especially characteristic is the essay on 
“Popular Philosophy in Relation to Life,” 
where Green took up the p'>uiion to English 
philosophy which ho sought to justify 
aftertvards by his “ Introductions to Hume ” 
(voL i.). Thu essay is, as the editor rightly 
says, perhaps the most pregnant of all hu 
writings, and it shows besides of what 
sustained eloquence Green’s style, always 
elevated, was capable. When a writeris 
works have appeared at intervab daring six 
years (the Proleyomma to Ethics, was 
published in 1883) some readers wiU not end 
the study with the same opiniotu of their 
truth as they entertained at the beginning. 
This will not be due to any variation in Green’s 
own views. It is remarkable how early in 
life his views became formed, and how fixed 
they remained. Change there of course is, but 
it is chiefly seen in the greater caution of his 
muturer thoughts. He was profoundly 
affected by Hegel. An early pamr on the 
“ Value and Influence of Works of Fiction ” 
is almost a commentary on a passage of Hegel’s 
“ Aesthetic.” But later (in a review of Prin- 
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«ipal Cuvd’B “ Bhjlosopliy of ia tUe 

Aoisatr) lie etpressed a dedded distrost of 
(Sertain features tt Hegel’s philosophy. There 
18 {dso a change in his doctrine of sensations, 
Hie stumbling-block of his philosophy. Green 
is always breaking a lance a^inst sensations 
pure and simple; butintheearberlntroductioiu 
to Hume he seems to regard sensation, unquali- 
fod by thought, as something physiological. 
In the Prolegomena to JSthia, his last work, 
he exjpresses himself with greater caution. 

It 13 impossible to give an accurate idea of 
a pMosophy in a few words, but there are 
certain very silient points in Grin’s doctrine, 
He was continually enforcing, in every sub- 

« . 4 . .1 • «« V A__ 


the reflective verb where English uses an in¬ 
transitive verb (“sich betragen” for “be¬ 
have,” “sich beflnden” for “be” or “fare,” 
“sich erinnem” for “remember”). The 
use of “ sich ” and “ selbst ” is very little 
more than a way of speaking natural to an 
introspective people. “Self-consciousness” 
and “self,” when used for “ Selbstbewusstsein” 
and “ selbst,” imply in English a far greater 
degree of reflectiveness than belongs to the 
idea they are used to represent. We com¬ 
monly, in fact, use “self-consciousness” for a 
very introspective, often morbidly introspec 
tive, state of mind. Properly speaking, Green 
should use these terms merely to indicate what 


iect where they could be applied, two propo- ho thinks is the peculiar nature of the mind’s 


sitioDS: one concerning man him«elf, the other 
concerning the world as a whole. Ho thought, 
in the fint place, that there was sometmng 
non-natural or spiritual (not supematur^) in 
the mind, in virtme of which its experiences 
could be connected experiences. The otter 
proposition was that the world is intelligible 
only if we postulate the presence of a smgle 


unity—that it transforms evei^hing by what 
he calls “ thought.” But endless difficulties 
are created by the natural English meaning 
of the terms creeping in under cover of the 
name into the philosophical idea. 

Language seems to account also, at any 
rate pari^, for the attitude Green adopted 
towards ^glish empirical philosophy. His 


prindple, a divine mind or self-consciousness— reader often feels that Green is not coming to 
that is, a mind which is an object to itself, close quarters with these men, and one reason 


These two propositions are inseparable, and 
they, in fact, play into each otter’s hands. 
Pmrtly it is tte analysis of the human nund, 
which leads to tte h^ef in tte divine mind; 
partly the conviction of tte existence of tte 
mvine mind is used as a means of exalting tte 
mind of man. The nature of tte in^ndual 
mind is, according to common distinctiona a 
question of psychology, its relation to God 
and tte worid a question of metaphysica. 


appears to be that he takes their language too 
strictly. They wrote with all the looseness 
and the inaccuracy of poprdar Ei^Ush 
language. Their habit was to speak of ttmgs 
as people knew them in experience and then 
to analyse them. Thus, to say with Hume 
that tte mind is a succession of states of con¬ 
sciousness is a perfectly pemflssible descrip¬ 
tion of our experience. Green’s answer is 
that these states of consciousness, if they are 

A* _A1a*«a^ aV. _•_JI _Jl_._A_»_ 


Much ^ the difficulty of Green’s philosophy to constitute the mind, already contain an 

. >_ t __.iTt-.u_.j_I V. 


arises from the combination of a question of 
psychology with a question of metaphysics. 
^ reatths for tte belief in a divine mind of 
wMch the human mind ii a reproduction under 
finite conditions seem to me to be far the most 
instmcttve part of the philosophy. It is 
indeed a beuef which, in one form or another, 
lies at the bottom of all thoroughgoing ideal¬ 
ism. Each idealism means that thero is an 
affinity between tte world and our minds, so 
that tte world is, in some philosophies, de¬ 
scribed as rational. Knowledge, at least 
true knowledge, is the assimilation hj 
an indhidnal mind of something which 
already exists in the world or in tte 
divine mind; conduct, at least good conduct, 
is only effecting something which, to use a 
tteologWl phrase, accords with tte divine 
pkn m tte world. Green calls tte single 
princiffio of the world a self-consciousness, 
from its connexion with tte human mind; 
and it is Just here where perhaps the greatest 
difficulty will be felt by most. 

A reader of Green will he well-advised in 
discounting something for Green’s haring 
failed to disengage himself completely from 
the German influences which affcctM him 
most powerfully. Partly tte matter is one of 
language. Language always has a great and 
sometimes a corrapting effect upon thought, 
and this Is particularly likely to be tte case 
when native words are used to represent 
foreign thoughts. An idea occupies a certain 
relative place in tte whole mass of thought 
which is tte possession of any one people. 
AVhen it is translated into another language 
the xiropoitions of the idea may be altercm. 
This seems to be the case with tte self and 
self-consciousness. German habitually uses 


Element which must called inind. How. 
iwhat this should mean is that tte empirical 
lyohridgy is inaeourate in its analyris of 
eotal states, and supplies so ground for the I 
mind heiag a unity at all. But Green does' 
not take wa purely piychologioal view. He 
inrists thrt tte miM cannot to a succession 
of states of consdonsness, whereas it is oer- 
toinly arguable that H you i^htiy define that 
phraro the minds we know are suoh a suoees- 
ttm. A person who uses tte phrase to stand 
for the thing is puzzled to know tte real 
meaning of the quarrel, and does not see, 
therefore, the force of the ailments which 
are directed to prove that ttere must he 
BOmetting in our minds which is superior to 
time and succesrion. 

"Whether ttere is any sutt spiritual unity 
in tte mind, in a sense winch makes tte 
mind diq)u:^ with all otter things, is a 
question which cannot be raised here.. Green 
held tte view most strongly, and this is the 
reason of his antagonism to the tteory of 
evolution as used to account for mental 
action. Nobody would deny that tte mind 
is a different thing from a stone or a plant, 
but may it not be possahle to show tte grada¬ 
tions between all these different kinds of 
things ? The force of tte opposite conviction 
is derived from tte fact that tte mind not only 
feels, but knows that itfeels; not only knows, 
but knows tiiat it knows—^is conscious of 
its own modes of behaviour. And this is 
doubtless a most remarkable fact. But in the 
first place, ttere have been made attempts to 
give a psychological history of tte fact, and 
sUch attempts certainly deserved to be con¬ 
sidered. In tte next place, that tte mind 
should be occupied about itself, however re-1 


markable, is not samethlng entirely without 
analogies in lower stages. The mere ability 
to feel our bodies witt our hand) or, what 
is still more striking, to feel one hand 
with tte otter, is an instance in point. 
Here tte feeler is also tte felt. Or, to 
take au instance which, if coarse, is perti¬ 
nent, iu bitiug tte lips tte organ of eating 
feeds upon a part of itself. These things 
suggest that the mystery, if it be a mystery, 
of self-consciousness, has already begun lower 
down. Yet we never think of regarding 
these facts as anything more than remarkable 
phenomena. 

These reflections are made not by way of 
criticism, but in order to ventilate difficulties 
which a reader of Green must feel. The 
difficulties of bis system are very palpable. 
It is a kind of via media between tte two 
great ways of English thinking, and corre¬ 
spondingly difficult to fix clearly. Hence, 
too, even if it were worth while, it ia not 
easy to bring the system under one of the 
recognised names. Nothing can be further 
from the truth than to describe it as a system 
of intttitionism. There is far more affimty in 
Green to tte empirical than to tte intuitional 
school. If we set aside tte metaphysics whole 
tracts of tte Prol^omena to Etkiee might be 
adopted by a Utilitarian; and Green’s political 
cousinship to Iiocke has been already noticed. 
But to classify a writer is only of the smallest 
importance. "What is important is to study 
him for himself, and' tte study of Green 
will be found to be its own reward. The 
reader will find the account which Mr. 
Nettleship gives of the philosophy in his 
memoir very helpful. H^. Nettleship had a 
difficult tan to perform in reproduoiag and 
in piecing together tha fragments o! Green's 
philosophy, and he has done it^tt admirable 
skill. At the same time, be would ^ve 
greatly added to tte usefulness of his work if he 
had taken a more extended view of an editi^.s 
functions; if, besides condensing and wearing 
together Green’s doctrines, he had given the 
reader some indication of how to treat tte 
difficulties which tho reader is sure to feel, 
and of the directions iu which Green’s teach¬ 
ing might be profitably developed. 

8. Axexakdeb. 


Bg Leafg Wage: Brief Studies from_ the 
-Book M Natwe. Frauds A. Knig^ 
liludrated by E. T. Compton. (EUiot 
Stock.) 

Gilbebt "White’s letters, which have made 
Selbome famous, and their author a unique 
name in literature, would never have found a 
place in a newspaper a century ago. "Tet 
here we have a reprint of occadonal leading 
articles in the Daily Eewe which would have 
gladdened the heart of that dear old rimple- 
minded observer. Ooe likes to fancy how 
Gilbert "White would have welcomed Mr. 
Knight had'ttey been contemporaries, and oi 
the talks they would have had together. He 
would have found a man after lus own heart— 
full of pleasant ttsit, deeply versed in all 
the latest Etwature, gifted with a brilliancy 
of expression such as tte old author never 
aimed at, even supposing he could have 
attidned it. Indera, sutt a book as Mr 
Wight’s present volume was_ impossible, 
whatever tte writer’s abilities, in 1789. It 
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i» «o» <4 the many oatcomes of the work 
which ndiatM from the movement which 
recogniaea Carles Darwin as its centre. The 
idea of separate creations is past and gone in 
the scientific world. The principle of evolu¬ 
tions holds the field And the man who is 
best able to interpret the ways and doings of 
the animals which wo are pleased to call the 
lower, in the terms _ of human speech and 
motive and action, is the best qualified to 
characterise the habits which he observes. 
Indeed, perhaps the central feature of Mr. 
Knight’s individuality is his power of anthropo* 
morpbisation. This is a long word to use, but 
I do not see how I can express the idea more 
briefly. He looks upon birds, and even upon 
makes, as if they were each and all endowed 
with very much the same impulses and 
reasons for oonduct as human beings are. 
He rationalises his observations upon them 
on the same lines as he would the actions of 
men. This is a point wbi<fli Darwin was fond 
of insisting upon, especially in his maturer 
works; but it is even now not sufficiently 
recognised, although it seems to be so obvious 
a corollary of evolution. The quality of the 
mind is indeed the only respect in which these 
so-called lower animals differ from men. To 
make the best and the most of life, in the 
surest and most tangible way, is not that the 
end to which all evolution leads ? It seems 
impossible to arrogate the axiom only to that 
wludi seems to be the highest attainment of 
the animal world, Linnaeus’s homo 
A million years hence men may come to be- 
Ueve that their progenitors in this nineteenth 
oentiuy wen ratlmr a poor lot after all, 
judgiim from what may than be left to them 
of onr Wt endeavours to elucidate the truth. 
Darwin gave us the key of knowledge. It 
was three centuries ago that Bacon gave ns 
the clue whereby to flad it. But U took a 
long tima to its prepw expresrion, even if 
we have attaimd it yet^ Nose sen tell how 
Bo<m we may reach, or bow long we may have 
to wait for, its reasonable outoomo. Mean¬ 
while Mr. Knight gives ns signe od its arrival; 
and the advanoe of the d^y ptress, aa a m««nB 
of educating the multitude, sDi^pates its 
sway. 

liie author leads us through sU the vary- 
ing- year in a series of deli^tful chapters. 
It is hard to single out one as superior to 
another. His dictLon has a character of its 
own. So ingeniously does he blend what he 
has seen with what he has read, and all in 
such an original manner, that one feels one¬ 
self in the presence of a new master. He 
transmutes the spirit of country into the 
language of the town in a way which appeals 
alike to the notoralist and to the man of letters. 
His vmy table of oontouts is enou^ to 
make a Landooer long frv another holiday. 
“Tenants of a Season” is the title of Ms 
fiiri chapter. Hero wo have the early spring 
dmictod to the life. “ A Citisen of tiie 
'World” is the next, and the jackdaw and 
the sCariMg attam tMr apotheosis. “ The 
Fromige of May” is fall M atunmer aopg. 
The author knows, what novelists igncv'e, that 
the eong-timo of birds generally ceases wjten 
the necessity of providii^ for their offq;>ri9S 
begina: that their singuig ends with their 
he^ooen, albeit that recurs with every 
yeer of their existence. “ A Kiver F«th ” 
opens with an angler’s piuradiec, wherein 


dippers and kingfishers relieve hie monotony. 
In “ By Leafy "Ways ” we get the title of the 
book, and a very fair sample it is of the whole, 
one by which anyone who wishes may gauge 
the rest. Summer is at its height, all nature 
at its fullest: 


“ In the gray light of morning, long before 
the first faint flash of dawn, the magnificent 
anthem of the song-thrush sounds triumphant 
over all the voices of awakening earth. The 
songs of birds, the hum of myri^ insects, the 
rosue of innumerable leaves fiU the air through¬ 
out the long summer days.” 

This one quotation is enough to show the 
rhythmic cadence of Mr. Knight’s always 
simple unaffected words. 

“ A Eising Generation ” depicts the features 
of the busy nesting-time. “ A Cold-blooded 
Eace ” is quite an epic of snakes. Here we 
learn inci^ntally that CorontU* laevu~-& 
snake discovered in Hampshire as a species 
new to Britain only two or three decades 
ago—is the only kind found in Malta, as well 
as the only snake that can hold on by its 
teeth; and the Eevised "Version of the Hew 
Testament is shown to have an advantage oyer 
the Authorised Version in its no longer im¬ 
plying that &ripiov, in Acts xxviii. 4, meant of 
necessity a “venomous” beast. In “By 
Quiet Waters ” we have a cruise on the Nor¬ 
folk Broads. “ As Evening deu-kens ” is full 
of the sounds of night, even when the 
nightingale has ceased his singing. In August 
Mr. Knight introduces to us “ A Paradise of 
Birds,” and the life of the sable rook brings 
out his desc iptive powers to the uttermost. 
This it how he ends their history: 

“ When the sun is down on the hotissn, they 
leave tbs meadow and go back to the «lm trees 
under the WU. How oleariy, at they wing 
their way far up on the brighteotog sky. their 
voices float downward throng twilight 
air I How sharply eat tksi^ drifting flgnrss 


“ On broad wings stoering boms; 

Aa they teem to sink o'er the shadowy hrink 
Of the tea of fiery foam, 

'Where the snn has flang hie golden ehteld 
Over the maigfn gray: 

And the otondy shore » flooded o ar 
With a line of gleaming epray.” 


“ Sabrina ftur ” brings us hack again to the 
angler’s haunts, and the exquisite photo¬ 
gravure of Wroxeter is enough to fill even 
one who had never handled a fishing-rod with 
envy. A fool at one end and a worm at the 
other! Verily Mr. Knight makes us long to 
be such a fool; at least, as he says, “ there is 
always the river, with the charm of its beauty 
and {he magic of its song.” Again, he leads 
us on through pleasant places to the threshold 
of the autumn. In “ AM among the Barley ” 
the delpyiu death of summer finds its vfU* 
tactr. “'fte Misty Moorland”—“gw*tor 
than the wonder of its beauty is the won^ 
tA its solitude’’—continues the dirge, with 
“ Footprints on the &md.” But autumn m 
not with yet. “ The parting llueste’’ 
have their day, the birds are flyug, flying 
south. Tap soon, after these delupitlajl lenu- 
nispenoes, egipeB “ 7he Eeturn ot the FieldU 
fate/” the heiald of the winter which w? 
<d»sll hereto endure as best wo may* Fm a 
break we get “ The Summer M Saint Martin,” 
and the story cf the voiceless woods. Charkjf 
Waterton irever wrote a more vivid aooou^ 
of any l«rd than does our author of t^ 
jackdaw as “A great freqaentpr pf the 


Church.” But soon the sadness of • winter 
I cames on, and “ Sylvan Minstrels ” pale 
before the voices of the spring. “ Winter 
Visitors ” have their praises sung, and all the 
comfort they can give us is picturesquely 
phrased. “Adapted Plumage” is like a 
chapter out of Darwin. A few essays more, 
and we reach the eolophon with regret. The 
gamut of the seasons is at an end. 

Still, we have hope that Mr. Knight’s 
powers are not yet exhausted. The Daily 
Jfeu>s has already shown promise that he has 
more to tell ua, in his own fascinating manner, 
about the humble, unobtrusive denizens of 
England’s “ leafy ways.” 

A word remains to be said regarding the 
illustrations of the book. Besides the /roto¬ 
gravure above referred to, there is another, 
which takes rank as frontispiece, of a scene 
in Weston-super-mare’s wood, and one, equally 
churning, of the Broads of Norfolk. Several 
of the chapters, too, are adorned with wood- 
cute by Mr. E. T. Compton, worthy of the 
text, which is not saying little. So vivid 
indeed are Mr. Knight’s essays that tho 
veteran artist, Mr. T. Sidney Cioper, has 
sent a picture, entitled “ Autumn Ways,” to 
this year’s exhibition at the Eoyal Academy, 
which was suggested W one of them. 

T. Whabtox. 


Volumtt in Folio. By Elchard Le GiUienno. 

(Elkin Mathews.) 

Mb. Lb Galliikbe’s second volume appeals 
wholly, as his first appealed partialiv, tj^gh 
very unmistakably, to the person kaowfl as 
the “book-lover"—a very different being 
from the mere “realer,” who is, as Mr. 
Euskin pleasantly puts it, “filthy and foolish 
enough ” to get books from a circulatipg 
library, and to whom a first folio of Shak- 
gpere and a “ Globe edition ” would be equally 
welcome were not the latter so much Reaper 
and so much more convenient. The three 
“ Book-lover’s l^ngs ” in Mi/ tiodiet’ Sonneft 
which are reprinted have proved Mr. Lo 
Gallienne to be a devout member of the fra¬ 
ternity of bookmen; and still more conclusive 
proofs of his initiation are provided by 
FoUmu in Folio, in which sworn brothers of 
the rule will recognise the signs and pass¬ 
words of their order, concealed from the pro¬ 
fane vulgar by a cunningly woven veil of 
charming verse which they, simple souls, will 
take to be verso and “ nothing more.” 

Since the publication of his maiden volume 
Mr. Le Gallienne has made advance in the 
handiwork of his craft. In feeling end form, 
“the weightier matters of the law,” his 
earlier book failed not, or failed seldom; but 
in mere style he had clearly something to 
learn, and it did not require the keen eye of 
the literary Pharisee to detect deficiencies in 
his tribute of the “ mint, anise, and cummin ” 
of perfect phraang. The deficit was not 
serious, hut there it was, and of necessity 
bad to be noted—a necessity all the more 
urgent because, as one of Charles Lamb’s 
favourites might have put it, in the treatment 
of trifles treatment is not a trifle. The si^ 
cf Mr. Le Gallienne’s added mastery of his 
vehicle arc to be found not alone in the new 
work, hut in various happy emendations of 
poems which do not now appear for the first 
time. In the course of a very hasty colla- 
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tion of the two versions of “ The Bookman’s 
Avalon " I have found one or two new read- 
ings which are little triumphs in their wa^, 
hewuse hy removing a jarring modem and 
colloquial note they fdlow the harmony 
which belongs to “once upon a time” 
and “ no man’s land ” to flow on un¬ 
disturbed. ludeed, Mr. Le Gallienne, uu> 
like Wordsworth, is so uniformly successful 
in his recasting that he might wim advantage 
have done more of it. In the poem just 
named the pleasant description of Lmgh 
Hunt’s prison study is rather spoiled for the 
careful reader by a bad false quantity in the 
rhyme-word “Amphion,” which has to be 
sounded Amphion; the delightful paraphrase 
of Elia’s lament over book-borrowers is a pot 
of ointment, which has for its intrading fly 
the terrible phrase “thou took”; and here 
and there are to be found identical rhymes, 
such as “mistiness” and “consciousness,” 

“ catalog;ue ” and “ decalogpie,” which Mr. 
Le Gallienne knows are not rhymes at all. Of 
course, in this last respect he sins in good 
company, and his little volume contains 
nothing quite so bad as the rhyming of 
“ Buth ” (proper noun) and “ ruth ” (common 
noun), which appears, alas, in one of Milton’s 
sormets; but I think he wiU be inclined to 
make a frank confession of the sin of his 
youth rather than to shelter himself behind a 
great name; 

A poem, however, is not enjoyable or even 
admirable in proportion to its faultlessness, 
and while the faults of “The Bookman’s 
Avalon ” are few, the qualities which bring 
enjoyment are many. From the first stanza 
to the last the conception of a book-lover’s 
palace of delight is satisfyingly embodied; the 
motive which enables the writer to bring the 
poem naturally and gracefully to a close is a 
pleasant fancy; and a sprinkling of light 
humour deprives the general Eeats^ luxuri¬ 
ance of any cloying quality. In quotation, 
allusion, and paraphrase, Mr. Le Gallienne 
is specially happy; and good Biohard de Bury 
himself would surely take pride in the vesture 
of metrical English wherewith the Latin prose 
of his PhilobibUm is here adorned. 

' “ Ay, oome ye hither to this pleasant land. 

For here in truth are vinea of Bngaddi, 

Here golden urns of manna to thy £^d. 

And rooks whence honey flows delidowy; 
Udders from which oomes frothing copiously 

The milk of life, ears fliled with sweeteat grains 
And fig-trees knowing no sterilify; 

Here Pan4isal streams make rich uie plains, 

0 ! oome and bathe therein, ye book-enamonted 
swains.” 

Of the absolutely new poems the most 
important and, I thinly the most winning is 
“ Love among the Folios,” in which “ Darby 
the Bookman talketh with Joan his wife ” of 
the memorable day when, amonj; the dusty 
books, which had long lain despued of men 
on the floor of the ancient garret, they made 
their great “And”—^nothing less than the 
very copy of the “ Life of Bisdiop Sanderson,” 
an the fly-leaf of which the “Compleat 
Angler ” lumself had traced, in “ quaint twigs 
of ancient penmanship,” the words, “For 
Mistress King, I.W.” One cannot help 
thiiddng—and hopmg, too, for the sake of a 
good bwk-lover like Mr. Le Gallienne—that 
“ find ” itMlf belongs to the world of tiie 
actual; but, were the poem a mere dream of 
what might have been, it could hardly have 


been richer than it is in the delicate fancies 
which breathe an air too highly rarefied to 
sustain the coarse life of fact Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s blooms, however, wUl not serve 
as cut flowers, so as samples of his latest 
horticulture I take two little seedlings of 
song, “root and all,” and transplant them 
here. The first is a sonnet written for Mr. 
Ireland’s Bookkmr't Enehiriiion, which is 
praised most fitly by saying that it is worthy 
of its fair compamonship in those pleasant 
pages: 

“ When do I love yon most, sweet books of mine ? 
In strenuous moms when o’er your leaves I 
pore 

Austerely bent to win ansterest lore. 
Forgetting how the desry meadows shine; 

Or afternoons when honeysuckles twine 
About the seat, and to some dreamy shore 
Of old Bomance, where lovers evermore 
Keep blissful hours, I follow at your sign f 
Yea, ye are predous then, but moat to me 
Ere lamplight dawnetb, when low croons the 
fire 

To whispering twilight in my little room. 
And eyes reM not, but ntting silently 
I feel your great hearts throbbing deep in 
quire. 

And bear you breathing round me in the 
gloom.” 

The second little poem is in one of “ the 
forms,” and is none the less welcome for 
reminding the connoisseur in these things of 
a graceful predecessor, Mr. Austin Dobwn’s 
“ With Pipe and Lute.” 

“ With Pipe and Book at dose of day, 

0! what is sweeter, mortal, say f 
It matters not what book on knee. 

Old Izaao or the Odyssey, 

It matters not meerschaum or day. 

“ And though one’s eyes will dream astray. 

And lips forget to sue or sway. 

It is “ enough to merdy B* ” 

With Pipe and Book. 

“ What though our modem skies be grey. 

As bards aver, I will not pray 
For ‘ soothing Heath ’ to snooonr me. 

But ask thus much, 0! Fate, of thee, 

A little longer yet to stay 
With Pipe and Book! 

Yes, a pipe is best, for cigarette ash has some¬ 
times been known—but why allow bitter 
memories to mingle with thoughts of a little 
volume so pleasant as this ? 

Jambs Ashcboft Nohle. 


“ English Men of Action .”—Etnry V. By 
the Bev. A. J. Church. (Macmillan.) 

This book is very pleasant reading. In an 
eminently agreeable style Prof. Church gives 
us numerous interesting details about Henry 
Y.’s life. He marshals the events of his 
reign in systematic order, and he never yields 
to the temptation to wander into irrelevant 
questions. But, though he throughout con- 
mes hinuielf stnctly to his hero, he does not 
tell us as much about him as he might have 
done. Not only is this volume very consider¬ 
ably smaller than the Life of Genem Gordon, 
which introduced this excellent series, but the 
work itself in some places is certainly scrappy, 
mi as a whole it is decidedly slight For 
instance, thu reign has generally bent 
regarded as an important epoi^ in the history 
of the English navy, but Prof. Church makes 
no mention of the energetic steps whidi 
Henry took for its development; nor does he 
My one word about Henry’s undoubted demre, 
if it were not his actual resolve, to undertake 


an expedition to the Holy Land (for which 
the mission of Gilbert de Lannoy in 1422 
appears to have been intended as a prepara¬ 
tion). 

The narrative of the war in France is un¬ 
doubtedly full enough and exceedingly clear. 
One coidd not wish for a more complete 
account, in a short space, of the battle of 
Aginoo^ than that which is given in chap- 
iz.; and chap. xiii. describes the second cam¬ 
paign in France and the siege of Bonen with 
a picturesque power and a vividness which 
make it bv far the most interesting in the 
volume. Yery indequate consideration, how¬ 
ever, is given to the question of the 
justifiability of Henry’s embarking at 
all in a French war in support of 
a flimsy and untenable cltum. Henry Y. 
might legitimately have grounded his invasiou 
of France on the necessity of enforcing the 
Treaty of Bretigny, which the French had 
wilfully and persistently disregarded within 
two years of its conclusion, and of recovering 
the English possessions of 1360, which they 
had naturally encroached upon in the reigns 
of his two immediate predecessors. But these 
were never his avowed or his real objects. 
Once, indeed—during the obscure n^tiations 
instituted by Sigismund in 1416—^he is said 
to have offered 

“to relinquish the war, if they would 
up to him all that had belonged to bis 
ancestor, Edward IlL, when the Great Peace 
was oondnded between the two kingdoms, 
together with the conquests which he had 
recently made after so severe a straggle ”; 

and on two later occasions—^in the negotia¬ 
tions with tile Dauphin during the siege of 
Bouen, as well as in those which led up to 
the peace of Troyes—^the treaty of 1360 is 
distinctly alluded to; but whenever the 
provinces then assigned to the English crown 
are mentioned they appear merely as a con¬ 
venient classiflcation and are always in¬ 
cluded in a much lai^r demand. Henry 
claimed tiie French throne distinctly as 
his personal inheritance, disregarding the 
prior claims of Edmund, Earl of March, and 
enthusiastically supported by all classM of 
his countrymen. No doubt, as Prof. Chnrch 
mys, “ he seems, difficult as it is to believe it, 
to have sincerely regarded it as his rightful 
inheritance.” No doubt, as Lord Macaulay 
says, the three estates “ when in violation of 
tbe ordinary law of succession, they tran«- 
ferred the crown of England to the House of 
Lancaster, seem to have thought that the 
right of Biohard the Second to the crown 
of France passed, as of course, to that 
house.” This may be some excuse for a 
purely aggressive war, but it is no justifles- 
tion; and Prof. Church should not avoid this 
very relevant question by merely observing: 

“ It is true that the claim to the French crown 
was the heritage of the Plantagenets, and that 
Henry was compelled to assert it if he would 
show himself the anthentio remwMutative of 
the second Henry and the third Edward.” 

The most vfduable |K>rtion of the book is 
the sketdi of Henry’s life prior to his acces¬ 
sion. The popular conception of Henry as 
Prince of Wales seems to be founded, to a 
greater or less extent, upon Shakspere’s 
Prince Hal. Prof. Chu^ places before us 
a picture of the prince very draerent from tiie 
traditional one. He is unable, of course, to 
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diov that his hero’s youthful career was 
quite irreproachable; but he points out how 
^ht are the actued contemporary cadences 
of excesses, how exaggerated the stories of 
the later histoiians from whom Shakspere 
borrowed his account; and his dear statement 
should do much to di^pate an erroneous and 
fandfnl conception, especially among that 
large dass described by Mr. Freeman, with 
whom, it the story be pleasant, “ it matters 
nothing whether it be accurate or not.” 

There is a slight mistake in 'Walsingham’s 
account of the king’s dealings with his step¬ 
mother, as given on p. 105; and, on p. 45, 
an unwarranted abridgment of a passage from 
Titus Livins, which materially alters its meau- 
ing. At the beginning of chap, v., presumably 
by a printer’s error, the year 1413 appears 
for 1412. WiniAM E. Gkey. 


KapUal md Kapitahitu. Yon Sr. Eugen 

V. Bohm-Bawerk. Zweite Abtheilung. 

(Innsbruck; Waguer.) 

In a remarkable article on the Austrian 
economists, which was recently contributed 
to the Qu^erly Journal of Eeonomict by Mr. 
James ^nar, he alluded to “ the forthcoming 
work of Bohm-Bawerk ” as one to which the 
leaders of an influential school looked hope¬ 
fully for new light The expected volume 
has now come forth, and appears to just fy 
the announcements which heralded its advent. 
It makes some addition to the number of 
those generd ideas which it is the part of the 
economist to win from an analysts of human 
affairs. These appropriate conceptions are ex¬ 
pressed with peotmar clearness. The writer has 
determined to run the risk of erring in the 
direction of superfluous, rather than of 
defective, exposition. He dears up every 
verbal ambiguity; he considers in detail aU 
the cases which a general proposition may 
present. He does not refuse—nay, he fre¬ 
quently applies to his own method—the 
designation ” casuistical ” 

This epithet is particularly appropriate to 
that initial part of the book in which the 
deflhition of capital is discussed. The writer 
distingoishes with great subtlety all the 
shades of meaning of which the term is 
susceptible, and considers carefully some 
dozen definitions assigned by as manr 
eminent writers. From his immense store of 
garnered learning he winnows out those 
attributes which seem to him most useful. 
These may be described as corresponding 
pretty dosely to the results obtained by Prof. 
Sidgwick. This consilience between investi¬ 
gations which seem to be independent is in¬ 
structive. Still, we cannot suppress a regret 
that the German casuist should not have com¬ 
pared himself with the one economical writer 
whom he would have found his match in 
dialectical power. 

Whatever definition of capital we adopt, it 
appears that the dealings of a capitalist in¬ 
volve generally a barter of present against 
future goods. This view of the subi^t is 
present^ in a new light by Prof, ^hm- 
Bewerk. He shous why, in general, present 
goods are worth more than the same amount, 
boweTercertain,inthe future. There are doubt¬ 
less plenty of cases in which a man would 
ratker pat bis cake at some future time than 


at present. But there are very few of those 
cases in which he would not rather have the 
worth of the artide now, to be stored against 
a future occasion. The psychologicd part of 
the analysis is particularly subtle. It appears 
that the economic man, balancing pleasure, 
present and future, is continually practising 
that art of measurement which Plato in an 
unusually utilitarian mood described as the 
regulator of life. These are no mere philo¬ 
sophical refinements. They are vital principles 
of political economy. Frot Bohm-Bawerk 
argues that, from the very nature of the case 
and apart from particular iiutitutions, the 
worker must reedve in the present less 
than the future worth of his product. 
The ” exploitation of labour ” in this sense is 
common to all systems of property. In a 
socialist rigmt the state would be the great 
exploiter. The argument is quite conclusive 
against the dangerous sect of socialists whose 
destructive zeal is animated by the dogma of 
“ surplus value ” accruing to the capit^st. 

These prindples belong to what has been 
called the unchanging part of political 
economy. When we apply them to the exist¬ 
ing economical rigim* we must take ioto 
account the influence of competition. To 
this end the author reproduces, in an abrid;^d 
and improved form, the treatise on value 
which has made him edebrated. Of this it 
may be observed that the cardinal prindple is 
substantially identical with that which was 
independenUy discovered by Jevons, Menger, 
and the other originators of what may now, 
perhaps, be call^ the orthodox theory of 
value. To this doctrine Prof. Bohm-Bawerk 
contributes important developments and 
illustrations. 

One of the topics on which much new light 
is thrown is the relation between the cost of 
production and the consumers’ demand as 
factors in determining value. Prof. Bohm- 
Bawerk’s position marks the extreme recoil 
from that of the Bicardians. Some of his 
reasonings and illustrations are especially 
applicable to the case in which the sub^vision 
of a commodity is restricted, where the 
minimum toMUbile, if we may use the phrase, 
is considerable, as in a horse-market. All the 
additions which the author has made to the 
theory of value do not seem to us equally 
important. In particular his use of the terms 
‘‘d)jeotive” and “subjective” to distin¬ 
guishing between the market value of an 
article and the value set on it by the individual 
dealer, does not appear felicitous. However, 
we will not quarrel about words with such a 
master of casuistry. 

The general theory of supply and demand is 
applied with effect to the pa^cular case of the 
labour market. The discussion is masterly. 
Yet we have sometimes doubted whether the 
term “ subjective value,” as formulated by 
tte professor, is so powerful a weapon of 
research as the curves employed by his 
mathematical predecessors to represent 
the quantity of a commodity which is ^eable 
at any price. We find a difficulty m inter¬ 
preting the important pMs^e in whi^ he 
speaks of the special peculiarity distingnishug 
labour from every other species of commodity 
that is the subject of market dealings: 
“Every other ware has for every would-be 
put^aser [Eaufbewerker] a for bim a priori 
det^rmipate subjective wo^. Npt so jabopr | 


and for this reason, that it is valued according 
to its prospective yield; but this prospective 
yield varies in amount, according as the same 
labour is invested in a process of production 
extending over a long or short period.” 

In the absence of explanations, which it is 
not very easy to give in words, wo have not 
seized the distinction here drawn. It might 
be maintiuned that in the case of other wares, 
in particular other agents of production, the 
use to which they will be put will depend on 
the price at which they can be obtained. 
Where, then, is the peculiarity, if the pur¬ 
chaser of laboiur is prepared to vary the 
duration of the process of manufacture? 
Why should he not in this respect as well 
as others cut his coat so as to suit his 
cloth ? The different arrangements which he 
may make in respect of the length of time 
over which the process of production extends 
are admirably described by Prof Bohm- 
Bawerk. Very instructive is his conception 
of the Nationu Subsutence Fund; a mass of 
commodity of which one part only is ready 
for immediate consumption, the other portions 
are destined for the fruition of future years. 
It is like the garden of the Phaeacians, where 
pear followed on pear and fig on fig in successive 
stages of maturity. The modifications which 
the propositions of political economy require 
when the future tenre is used have never been 
BO clearly stated. Of the two subjects which 
the double title covers, the nature of capital- 
isntion in general, and the determination of 
interest in a rSgimo of competition, it is 
difficult to say of which the treatment is more 
original and profound. 

F. Y. Edgewobtbt. 


NEW KOVELS. 

Kop\tiua ih» ThirUonth. By Julian Corbett. 

In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

The Va*tg Deep By Stuart Cumberland. 

In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

A Very Had World. By Frank Hudson. 

In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Una Montgomery. By Evan Howland Jones. 
(Walter Scott.) 

Elitaheth. By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” 
(Blackwood.) 

A Fake Scent. By Mrs. Alexander. (White.) 
Cluee. By William Henderson. (Edinburgh: 

Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.) 

Dunravea Baneh. By Capt. Charles King. 
(Warne.) 

Peevious performances will have led the 
public to expect work of a high order from 
Mr. Julian Corbett, and in K^hetua the 
Thirteenth they will not be dimppointed. 
Limitations of space prevent our giving more 
than a meagre outline of the subject-matter 
of the book, which may be briefly describ^ 
as a charming political satire, and deficient in 
none of the constituent elements of a first-rate 
novel. At tte outset we are introduced to 
the mid-African colony of On^a, found^— 
by an adventurer imbued with the political 
ideas engendered by the Benaissance—“ upon 
the ruins of tiie Hngdom of that Kophetua, 
whose romantic love-story ... is so fa mili a r 
to us from the beautiful ballads of the King 
and the Beggar-Mnid.” B^ devoted adherence 
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to the incomparahle oonsUtation den^ by 
its founder, Oneiria has now practically 
realised th" dream of philosophers, and is an 
actually existing instance of an ideal stare, 
undisturbed by interned discord, guid^ on its 
course by a complex machinery that knows 
no friction, and having but one snbjeot of 
discussion left to save its poUtics from entire 
extinction, namely, the great marriage 
tion. Having no state matter now left to 
claim its attention, the national parliament 
cling tenaciously to their Iwt live prerog^ 
live of choosing the king’s bride. Upon this 
point 

“ the body politic was divided into two mam 
parties-the Kallists, who profe^d t^t beauty 
should be the sole ground on which the qnoOT 
should be chosen, and the Agathists, who would 
have the selection determined by moral worth 
alone.” 

Upon this basis the author proceeds to erect a 
most ingenious and amusing superstructure of 
intrigue, manoeuvre, and counterplot, m 
which the factions already named, together 
with the King, the Chancellor, the ^m- 
mander-in-Chief, the Qneen-Hother, the Mm- 
quis de Tricotrin (a Prench refugee), his 
daughter, Mademoiselle de TriMtnn, and, 
lastly, Penelophon, a beggar-mai^ tAe an 
active share. In following out the tangled 
web of cross-purposes involved in these com¬ 
plications, as well as in descriptive and 
dr&ixiEtio pow©r> Mr. Corbett dieplftys cap^ty 
of no ordinary kind; and his book ought to 
be one of the successes of the present season. 

It is scarcely a month since we had occasion 
to express emphatic disapproval of a work by 
Mr. Stuart Cumberland, as involving a foolish 
and mischievous introduction of supernatural 
phenomena in the development of a love story. 
It is a pleasure, therefore, to be able now to 
assure novel readers that Th« Vaity J)»fp is 
totally free from any such objectionable con¬ 
trivances. It is, on the contrary, a vety 
sensibly written tale, and the endeavour made 
throughout to expose the tricks of professional 
spirit-mediumB ougbt to meet with approb^on 
from all the more rationally minded part of 
the community. It is true that the palmy 
days of these gentlemen are over, and that an 
exposure of their fraudulent practices is less 
urgently required now than it was in the 
limes when Home, and “Dr.” Slade, and 
Mrs. Pletcher, attracted fashionable crowds to 
their leaneet. But there is no lack at any time 
either of quacks eager to £U their pockets or 
of boobies ready and willing to be imposed 
upon; and an exhaustive description of the 
impostor’s moiut op$randi by a man who has 
made it his special endeavour to unmask tte 
pretensions of this particular class of chevalitrs 
d’induttrie is bound to be valuable. Although, 
however, Mr. Cumberland has no faith in 
modern necrbmancy, he is well known as an 
experimentalist in certain departments of un¬ 
explained psychicdl phenomena, and his books 
are invariably characterised by some introduc¬ 
tion of the mystic and marvellous. In the 
work under notice we have a magic crystal, 
the medicine-stone of an Indian chief , in which 
the vision of a future event is exhibited. But 
it is a mere harmless episode, and with this 
exception there is scarcely aiwthing in the 
novel to justify the character claimed for it as 
being “ A Strange Story of To-day.” It is 
the narrative, eflectively told, of the temporary 


snecew and ultimate disoomature of a vulgar 
swindler, together with an interesting love 
story; but it is nothing more. 

l^'A V«ry Mad World, PhiUp Brownlow, 


thk miserable' effect* of a^mperance, it m 
much to his credit that hie exatnpte* tn not 
overdrawn, and that, though ^ diiposed s^ 
parently to suggest total abstinenw «• th* 
best remedial course, he has no opprobrfOTo 


lit A Vary Mad troria, rniup jjrowuww, jjeet remeaiai course, no uaa 

Esquire, J.P., of Brownlow House,-^re, ejdthets for those whoso views are of a 

a ootftitrv gentleman of excksive aiad fastidkos ascetic kind. 

® X _a wvanA- .. .*.« A __w. _ 
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tasted discourses at some length, like a nme- giiaiaUth is the title of a volume contam 
teenro-century Stortinitts, upon the nniyoraal seven stories, several of theiB 

madwss of mankind. While engaged e^ descriptive of continental Kfe, AH, tAi 
tyniffag his observations on the subject, he » already appeared in BHaehmiWa 

oaptcfcred by a wealthy widow, wh^ out jiMcaina—s. fact which, while it famfiaiet 
ragebualy open advances aw amns^ and pI^g^mptive evidence of their literary 
easily forgiven. The author ol this b<mk unnecesseury the teak of criticiidllg the 

mignf, perhaps, have written a more ^o^t^ Jp detail. The narratives are, gettrwlly 


rtoty ’ra^ t^enlewi pate to iliurtrate 
the universality of the proposition raggosted 
by its title. We may smilingly allow a w- 
dict of insanity to be passed upon the votaries 
of cricket, football, the drama, whisW-and- 
watet.love, parliamentary warfare, the London 
seasdn, smoking, and field sporte; put when 
the lecturer trots out his theory as a triumphant 
explanation of every irr^ular act of bfe or 
abnormal phase of character on the part of 
iodivlduals, he becomes monotonous, and 
reminds one of a mischievous little boy, who, 
having got hold of a pot of paint, goes ex^t- 
ingly round, giving an indiscriminate dab to 
eveMhing that comes in his way. Beyond 
this there is not much to be noticed in the 
As has been intimated, Mr. Brownlow 


speaking, of a sombre and melancholy 1^, 
some of them deejj^y pathetic; but the reto 
are too deader and the matter too fir^men- 
tary to demand any exceptional notice. 

Mrs. Alexander’s latest novelette, A Falu 
Scent, is a detective story skilfully work^ 
out, and embellished with all timte srtistte 
touches which the smter’s kaowledga of the 
w'orld and correct taste enable liet: so suooesi- 
fully to apply. In these short stories one . 
scarcely sees enough of the various characters 
to intimate acquaintance with them, 

but the few glimpses we have here of the 
heroine, Hope Earrant, are sufficient to oreate 
a lively interest in the progress of her romance. 
As for the ending, it is satisfactory enough, 
though some readers may consider it incon- 


dOOK. AS uaw wwi* — t -_ _ 

.rilf onoonntnr « 8 ^ dod rf ^ hoiia. .honld marry a man with 

rt * “ V^mUtaSrSann. «..ngh 

rJS^^and olTH^ings * On the Another book in whiA a de^ve is the 

other hand, the unqualified approval bestowed central figure is duct. Here, however, Iteere 
throughout upon all things Celtic assures us is no attempt m^e to inteoduoe lo^tio^M 


in advance of the hopelessness of our drawing 
attention with any good effect to the per¬ 
sistent misuse of “ shaU ” and “ wiU ” in these 
volttmes, together with some other gram¬ 
matical inaccuracies. So far as the mere 
story goes, it is by no means badly told; aid 
if the title of the book were altered, and all 
allusions to madness caretolly suppressed, a 
very comcaeiidable novel might be the result. 

Although not free from sundry minor 
bledaishes, Urn Montgomery in anovel wHoh 
merits a certain amount of recommendation. 
The heroine and her future lover, Charley 
Powell, first become acquaiuted as girl and 
boy, and are then separated for ten yws, 
when they again meet and renew the affeo- 
tionate relations of their childhood, Charley 
having in the mean time developtd into a 
rising barrister. There is another suitor for 
Una’s hand—an unscrupulous sharper of con¬ 
siderable address and ability, who by means 
of ,a confederate and a marked pack of cards 
effects the ruin of her father. Colonel Mont¬ 
gomery, and obtains a powerful hold over 
him. It would not be difficult to lay finger 
on occasional departures from grammatical 
accuracy in this book, or to challenge the 
writer’s intimacy of acquaintance with medi¬ 
cal etiquette, bankruptcy proceedings, and 
other existent facts of social life. But the 
healthy tone and earnest purpose of the stoty 
deserve recognition, and the author has the 
unusual ^t of being able to support a thesis 
industriously without boring the reader to 
deatii in the procesi. As he end^vours 
throughout his book to bring into vivid reUef 


artistic surroundings. The author is the 
present chief constable of Edinburgh; and hie 
book purports to be a narrative of some of his 
own experienoes, the stories being 
"given, in many instances, very much aS the 
facts happened, wfaila in others, althongh the 
ciroumstanoes are not narrated exactly as thOT 
took place, they are founded on events whim 
have ooourred within the writer’s experience.” 
Tales of this sort are usually popular with a 
large class of readers, and by them the book 
under notice wiU be found thorougl^ worthy 
of perusal. Although Mr. Henderson 
modestly repudiates any claim to graces of 
style, he may be assu^ that the straight¬ 
forward rimplioity of his narratives is no less 
attractive than their subject matter. 

Danraven Ranch is mainly a story of garri¬ 
son life in the far West. The scene is laid in- 
that land of ranches, Texas; and the owner of 
this particular ranch is a weialthy Englishman, 
who, for some mysterious reason, abjures lil' 
intercourse with the surrounding world, and 
resolutely bars his gates against every visitw. 
How Lieutenant Perry stormed the inhoepit- 
able stronghold and carried off the owner's 
pretty daughter is the subject of the story. 
When it has been said of toe book generally 
that its plot is clover, its dialogues piquant, 
and its descriptions thrilling, and tiiat it is, in 
conventional phrase, excellently adapted for 
beguiling the tedium of a raUwty journey,” 
as much attention will have been given to toe 
work as any shilling novel could possibly 
expect. 

J. Baskow Aw*Jf. 
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(msnSNT TEEOLOGT. 

The Belt! Scripturee in Ireland One Thouecmd 
Years Ago. Seleotioiit from the Wartzbnrg 
Olostoe. Tnmglated by the Bev. Thomsa Oldmi. 
(Dublin : Hodgee, Figm, & Oo.) The object of 
thia well>exeo&d andhandsomely printed little 
volume u theological in the popular sense of 
the word; and it may save some disappoint¬ 
ment to the antiquary, linguist, palaeognpher, 
and teoctnal critic, if ^ev are forewarned that 
it wa4 not intended to be of other than inci- 
dentad use or interest to them. There is at 
Wfirtburg' (or Wlirtzburg, as it is always 
csdltd in the volume before us) an Irish 
MR copy of St. Paul’s Epistles, with 
interBnear Irfiih glosses. The MS. is assigned 
to the ninib century. Very little is known of 
its history. The name of the place where it was 
writt en, and the name or names of the writers 
of the text and glosses, are alike unknown. 
Its contents have heen published more than 
onos^ most reoenriy and oomctly, together 
wi& a translation of the grosses, by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes, for the Philolomcal Soriety in 
1887. The latter volume, intended for scholars 
only, is somewhat rare and expensive; but Mr. 
Oldm has judged that the i^jeot-matter of 
the ^dosses, a^trt from their hmguage, is of 
auffimwt general interest and importance to 
warrant separate publication. This interest 
lies in their exhibiting the interpretation 
placed upon passages in St. Paul’s Epistles, 
and in the side lights which they throw on 
BlUlbal learning and on church organintion 
and customs in Ireland a thousand years ago. 
The original glosses were cramped in construc¬ 
tion and sense, in consequence of the limited 
space at the scribe’s disposal. Dr. Whitley 
Stokes’s translation, intended for scholars, was 
literal, and therefore necessarily somewhat 
bsdd. lb. Olden, without in any way altering 
the sense, has smoothed them out into more 
readable English, omitting such passages as 
were merely translations of the text, or remti- 
tions of ower glosses, or the meaning of which 
was either doubtful or unintelligible. There are 
good notes and a helpful index, the former 
bearing distinct evidence of being the work of 
one w^ acquainted with the byways of ancient 
Iririi literMore. This knowledge enables the 
author smnetimea to detect the meaning of 
what would be otherwise very obscure glos- 
sarial allusions— e.g,, the gloss on 1 Tim. L 7, 
"Desiring to be t^hms of the law,” runs 
" That they might be engaged in framing laws 
with kings.” Mr. Olden sees a reference here 
to a legend preserved in the Annals of the Four 
Masters of kings being associated with St. 
Patrick and others in the oo^fioaition of the 


Old Bibles : an Account of the Early Versions 
of the English Bible. By J. B. Dore. Second 
Edition. (Byre d Spottiswoode.) The name 
of Mr. Dore, of Huddersfield, w^ be known 
to readers of the AoADEiry as a zealous 
collector of old En^sh Bibles, and also as an 
aocturate bibliographer. He hM here given us 
a new edition of a book which he first issued 
ten years ago, carefully revised by the light of 
his own sube^tuent reseandies and purchases. 
It is now pnbitthed—for more than one reason, 
very appropriately—by th'f Queen’s peters, at 
the extremely low price of five shillings. We 
mention this, as the compilation has evidently 
been a labour of love; and the dozen faosimfie 
title-pageB at the end are alone worth the 
money. Mr. Dote, it may be as well to add, 
ia no dryasdust collar. He enlivens hie pagM, 
not only with a store of curious infonaation, 
but also with numerous sly hits at that party 
in. the Church to which he does not bmong. 
Here is a comment that we do not reaiembw 
to ^ve read elsewhere: "It is worthy of 
notice that the ten commandments in the 
Prayer Book differ in wording from the 
deoalone in every Bible that has ever been 
printed” (p. 180). Mr. Dore, however, must 
permit us to remark that the facts he duly 
records about the extraordinary popularity of 
the Genevan version supply a contradiction 
to his oft-repeated assei^on that there was 
little demand for a Bible in the vernacular. 

8t. MaUhfw in Sinkang-Fomumn. By Bev. 
W. Campbell. (Triibner). This handwmely 
printed volume, from the press of Messrs. 
Constable, of Edinburgh, poss e ss es a twofold 
interest. It is a reprint of the sole existing 
relic of Dutch missionary activity in For¬ 
mosa in the middle of the seventemitb century. 
If we may trust the preface of the original 
author, nearly ihe whole of the island bM at 
that time submitted to Christian instruction, 
despite the difficulty caused by the manifold 
variety of languages. But while the book was 
actually in the press, Formosa was invaded by 
Chinese rebds from the mainland, and the 
aboriginal converts were exterminated, though 
some traces of Dutch influence are said to 
be forned even at the present day in the 
mountains of the iuterior. Within the last 
twenty years, the Presbyterian Church of 
Bnglwd has established a mission among the 
Chinese-speaking people of Formosa, which 
appears to have been very sneoessf nl, Mr. Camp¬ 
bell, one of thme missionaries, has conceived 
the happy idea of arousing interest in the work 
by reprinting a Dutch-Formosan version of 
Matthew’s Gospel, which was made by one of 
bis Dutch predecessors in 1861, and of which 


"That was their burM ground,” to the word 
" wilderness ” in Heb. iiL 17, he detects a re¬ 
ference to Irish dislike of b^^ buried away 
from kindred and home. Sometimes, however, 
his exi^nations are fanciful or farfetched. 
We cannot admit the reference to the Greek 
"Kitrn on p. 52, or to the vision of St. Moling 
on p. 57. Other allusions, such as that to the 
Druids on pp. 24, 26, 30, 87, might be specifled 
as ingenious and possible, but as " not proven ” 
rather than false or true. Among liturgical 
and ritual Elusions we have clear testimony to 
the custom of trine immersion in baptism 
(pp. 90, 103), and to the daily celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist (p. 87), though the latter 
fact has escaped being notM in the index. A 
useful appendix on toe sources of early Irish 
theology, calling attention to the authors 
known to or quoted by the glossator, com¬ 
pletes a volume which ought oertainly to be of 
interest, and to find a sme among w persons 
wto, without being specialists, are interested 
in the ancient hi^ry and theology of the 
Chunfli of Irdand. 


rdegated to the class of Mixed Yulgato texts). 
This MS. is probably of the seventh oentnry 
(M. Delisle) or sixth (the Falaeogrsphical 
Society’s editors, who have given a faemmile 
in sec. 1, {fl. 87), and was quite worth pul^h- 
ing. But what are we to say of an edition 
which has to he followed by six and a half 
densely printed pages of Brraia (we count 126 
on the first page, wfaioh would give about 800 
fat the four Ooej^s with their iMunae) P Will 
any reader feri sure that be has got to tiis end 
of the real errata, and toatr be can tnsl what 
remains P No doubt Herr Birisheim worked at 
a great disadvantoge, with limited time at his 
dispose, and only a small poAet copy of the 
Vulgate to collate with; hat we fear that this 
does not make the result any niore satisfactory. 

In connexion with this subject, we may 
mention that M. Samuel Berger has published, 
in the Bevue de TbSologie et de Philosophie (tome 
xxi.)—and reprinted (Paris: Kabbatoer), with 
a dedication to the Bishop of Salisbury—an 
accurate text of another of the old Latin v»- 
Sions of the New Testament preserved in the 
BibliotoSque Nationale, which had also been 
jweviously edited by Herr Belsheim. This is a 
palimpsest, numbered 6400 G, which takes its 
name from the Benedictine abbey of Fleury, 
and probably dates from the seventh century. 
It contains fragments of the Acts, the Catholic 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse, all of which 
show more or less distinot marks of "African 
influence.” Besides the text, the pamphlet 
contains an admirably clear introduction, and 
a'facsimile, which has already done duty in the 
Beeeuil de Fae-simBS d V Usage de laeole des 
Chartes. 

Mb. William Nobton, of North Devon, has 
published a little book (London: W. E. Blo^), 
toe obj^ of which is to establish the superiority 
of the Feshito-Syriac text of the New Testament 
over the Greek text adopted by the Bevisers. 
With this object he places in pimdlrl columns 
translations of his own, in every-day English, 
of some of the Epistles from these two texts, to 
which he has prefixed an elaborate introduc¬ 
tion aiming to prove that “ God has preserved 
t^ Feshito from being eormpted as Greek 
copies have been.” Ke work is a curiosity; 
we cannot say more. 


ancient laws of Ireland. So in the’gloss” j * ““Sj® .f Py Univerrity 

- - ® ' Library at Leiden. The Formosan dialect is 

that known as Sinkang, from an old Dutch 
trading centre ; but Mr. Campbell unfortu¬ 
nately tolls us nothing about its philological 
relations, beyond the statement that it is M^ay- 
Folynesian.” He has given a copy of toe 
original title-page, and the Dutch (in black 
letter) and Formosan in parallel columns; but 
it was hardly necessary to add the English 
version at the foot. 

Codex p Corheiensis eive Qtuduor eeangella 
ante Bieronymam Udine translaUs. Ed. J. 
BeUheim (Chriatiaoiae: Asohehong.) Herr 
Belsheim is a Norwegian scholar who has 
traveled much and far, mid has transcribed or 
collated many MSS., especially of the Old- 
Latin versions of the New Testament, the text 
of wUoh he has published in a handy form and 
at a very low price. He has now added to the 
list the Corbey MS. of the Gospels, No. 17,225 
Fonds Lat. m the Bibliothuqne Nationale at 
Faris, hitherto quoted from Sabatier and usually 
designated ?= Westcott and Hort’s ff, the 
[ corresponding MS. fif of St. Matthew being 


NOTES AND NEWS, 

The Shah of Fersia, having been made 
acquainted with Sir Edwin Arnold’s last 
poetical work. With Sadi in the Oarden, has 
conferred upon toe author, by special firman, 
the decoration of a commander of the Imperial 
order of the Lion and the Sun. 

We understand that Sir Ciiarles Bussell’s 
speech before the special commission, to be 
published immediately by Messrs. Macmillan, 
will form an octavo volume of some 400 pages, 
divided into chapters with marginal notM It 
is printed from a shorthand report, carefully 
revised by the speaker. 

The first authentic narrative of the^early 
proceedings of Stanley’s Expedition Will be 

S ublished this month by Messrs. Ward & 
iowney, under the titte of With Stonlsy’s Bear 
Odumn, The author, Mr. J. Bose t^up, who 
was the transport officer of the expeditiM, will 
give a full account of the experiences of the 
party left at Yamboya. His narrative will 
tnolnde a description of the voyage iq> the 
Congo, tile camp on the Amwimi, and a com¬ 
plete diary, showing how events led up to the 
assassination of Majmr Barttelot, and the Bffinre 
pf this branch of Stanley’s Exp^tion. 

A WOBK will shortly be brought out by Mr. 
i. H. Bose, entitled A Century of Continental 
History (1780-1880), which wfil briefly de¬ 
scribe the effect of the French Bevolution in 
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breaking up the old political systems of the 
continent, and the development of the states 
of Europe down to the Treaty of Berlin. It 
will be published by Mr. Stanford. 

W* are promised—or threatened with—the 
appearance of two more monthly mag^ines, 
both at the popular price of sixpenoe, and both, 
of course, with signed artidee. One of these, 
the EwA and Weit, is to be issued in the middle 
of the month, like the Dnivtnal. Its puUishers 
are—in London, Messrs. Ward & Downey, and 
the Qalignani Library for Paris and Nice. So 
far as may be judged from the announcements 
of its first numto, it will have a distinctly 
continental, though not a foreign, flavoiu:. 
The other, which TOldly takes the title of the 
New Review, is to be published by Messrs. 
Longmans and edited by Mr. Archibald Chore. 
Its ambition seems to be to supply a wider 
circle than is reached by the more expensive 
reviews with the opinions of “ eminent ” persons 
dt Omni re ecibili. It is enough to state that 
thh first number, to appear on June 1, will 
contain articles by Earl Compton, Lord Charles 
Beresford, Lady Bandolph Churchill, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Mr. Henry George, Mr. Henry James, 
Mr. Andrew Lang, Mrs. Lynn-Lynton, and 
Vernon Lee. 

Yet a third new magazine, of a special 
chuacter, is announced by Messrs. Qiwth, 
Farran, Okeden & Welsh, to be called, after the 
original foimder of the firm in the last century, 
the Newbery Hoiue Afayoatne; a Monthly Review 
for the Clergy and Daity of the Church of 
Eoi^land. Besides reli^us subjects—among 
whmh may be indlnded wurch music and archi¬ 
tecture—it will contain fiction, reviews of 
books, and children’s parns. There will also 
be illustrations. Apart from the established 
reputation of the publishers, we may say that 
their recent series, entitled " The Ancient and 
Modern Library of Theological Literature,” 
shows that their new venture will not neglect 
the bypaths of ecdesiastical history. A long 
list of contributors is announced, comprising 
divines, men of letters, and ladies. The first 
number will appear on July 1. 

Mb. David Douglas, of Edinburgh, will 
publish early in May The Ethie of Nature and 
it* Praeiieal Bearing*, by Mr. David BalsiUie. 
The book will consist of four parts; the Ethic 
of Evolution, the Ethic of S<^ety, the Ethic 
of Politics, and the Ethic of Religion. The 
author’s object is—first, to prove that the 
Darwinian concration of nature involves the 
cardinal ideas of Christian ethics; and, secon^y, 
to show how the principles of this ethic of 
nature should be applied in solving the great 
problems of our time. 

Mxssks. Sahtsor Low will issue in this 
country a very limited number of comes of 
the edition de luxe of the Recollection* of Leettr 
WoRack, Manager and Actor. Besides portraits 
of numy Engli^ dramatic celebrities, there are 
also given facsimilies of letters, repr^nced so 
as to imitate the original paper. 

Mbssbs. Blackwood have in the press a 
new volume of poems by Emeritus Prof. BlacUe, 
entitled A Song of Heroe*. 

Mbssbs. Maoiollar will publish in a few 
days a volume of poems by Mr. B. St. John 
^rwhitt, entitled Battle and After: concern¬ 
ing Thomas Atkins, Grenadier Guards. 

Mb. Richard Dowliro’s new novel. An Itile 
of Surrey, will be published during this month, 
in three volumes, by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 

Mbssbs. Williahs & Noboatb have nearly 
ready for publication a new translation of the 
Ion of Euripides. The translator has paid 
great attention to the metres, and has rendered 
the Greek lines in exact English equivalents 
line for line and metre for metre; he has also 


added some notes in which he shows the revival 
of several old customs. 

The next volume in the “ Camelot ” series 
will be Britieh Political Oration*, with sm intro¬ 
duction by Mr. W. Clarke. 

A RBW edition of Atpeet* of^ Sceptiei*m, by Mr. 
J. Fordyoe, is announced for immediate publica¬ 
tion by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Pbircb Louis-Lucibr Borapartk has been 
visiting Tarentum, with the special object of 
studying the language of the Albanian colonies 
whidi are still to be found in its neighbour¬ 
hood. He was the guest of the Italian senator 
and English knight. Sir Jsunes Lacaita, at the 
Villa Leuoaroide; and be was everywhere most 
cordially welcomed by the people. 

The sixth centenary of the death of Dante’s 
Beatrice will be commemorated at Bologna on 
June 9 of this year, under the patronage of 
the Queen of IWy. It is intended to eroot a 
memorial stone, with a bust of ” Beatrice.” 

Sib John Lubbock, Sir James Picton 
(nearly forty years chairman of tiie Liverpool 
Library), and Chancellor Christie (president of 
the Library Association), have agreed to act as 
jndg^ for the Draft library Bill Prize 
announced in the May number of Library. 

Or Monday next. May 6 , Messrs. Sotheby 
will sell the ” Cromwelliaa Museum,” formed 
by the Rev. J. de Eewer Williams, orig^ally 
to illustrate a lecture on the life of the Pro¬ 
tector. The collection consists not only of 
books and pamphlets, but also of engravion, 
portraits in oils, statuettes, coins, Ac. On 
Friday and Saturday the same firm will sell a 
portion of the library of the late W. C. Smith, 
of Shoiigrove, Essex, which, though not in¬ 
cluding any extraordinauy rarities, contains a 
number of valuable illustrated worfa. 

The admirers of Mr. Thomas Hardy will be 
^ad to hear that Messrs. Ward & Downey have 
this week issued a new edition of his first novel, 
De»perate Remedie* (1870)—which has, we believe, 
been long out of print. The reissue contains 
a modest prefatory note, and a frontispiece by 
Mr. F. Barnard. 

The seventeenth Faecicule of the Archives 
Hutoriques de la Gascogne is vbl. ii. of 
Sceaux Oatcona du Moyen Age, containing the 
seals of the seigneurs. The work is important 
for the history of the nobles of Chtsoony, and 
incidentally gives details of the period of 
English domination, and of other events in 
which these nobles took part. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

By the death of Prof. Kennedy the new 
arrangements made by the Commission for the 
regins professorship of Greek at Cambridge 
come into operation. The oanonry at Ely, 
hitherto annexed to that chair, is now severM 
therefrom, and appropriated to a new professor¬ 
ship of divinity, of which it forms the sole 
endowment. The Greek chair is thus made 
tenable by a layman, with a salary of £360 and 
a fellowship at Trinity. The election rests with 
the council of the senate. In accordance with 
old custom, the candidates are required to 
attend in person in the Arts School on May 15, 
when certain parts of “books written in the 
Greek language ” will be asngned to each of 
them as the subject of a future exposition “ in 
the public schools for the space of one hour.” 

We understand that the Rev. J. H. Mee is a 
candidate for the chair of Music at Oxford, in 
succession to the late Sir F. Gore Ouseley. ^e 
recent performance of his “ Missa Solennis ” at 
the Sheldonian Theatre proved him to be a 
sound and accomplished musician. For many 
years ho has taken ^;reat intei^t in musicw 


matters at Oxford, and the progress made there 
of late has been to a large measure owing to 
his efforts. 

Sib W. W. Huri^b, who is residing in 
Oxford, has been appoint^ by the delegates of 
the Common University Fund to d^ver a 
course of three lectures on “ Lord Dalhonsie’s 
Work to India.” 

Lobd Wolsbley is to pay a visit to Oxford 
on Saturday next. May 11, to deliver a lecture 
to the Sheldonian Theatre on “The Military 
Streng^ of England.” He will learn that the 
University Volunteer Corps was augmented by 
more tiurn 100 recruits during last term, and 
that there is now ever^ reason to hope that the 
full number of 360 wul be reached before June 
1, the day fixed by the War Office for a re¬ 
consideration of the question whether it shall 
continue to exist as au independent battalion. 
It is now proposed to form a company of 
mounted infant^ to connexion with the corps. 

Caror Wbstoott has been appmnted Lady 
Mar^jaret’s preacher at Cammdge for the 
ensumg year. 

Ir connexion with Lord Dohester's endow¬ 
ment for the study of the Slavonic languages, 
held to trust by the curators of the Taylorian 
Institution at Oxford, a course of six lectores 
will be delivered daring May by Prof. Charles 
Turner, of St. Petersburg, on “ Modem Bussiaa 
Noveli^.” 

Amorg those upon whom the Universi^ of 
Glasgow conferred the hon. degree of UuD. 
last week were M. Waddington, Prof. Lanoisni, 
and Mr. George Bnllen. 

Several friends of the late Dr. F. A. Paley 
have purchased his classirol library and pre¬ 
sented it to Cavendish College, Cambridge. 

Ir connexion with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate at Cambridge, a course of six leotarea 
wU be delivered during the present term by 
Prof. S. S. Laurie, of Edinburgh, on “Lan¬ 
guage and Itogoistic Method in School ”; and 
also two lectures by Dr. Francis Wuner on 
"The Study of Mental Action” and “The 
Classifioation of Pupils according to their Brain 
Power.” 

We ate asked to state that the June matrion- 
lation examination at London University wiU, 
to the present year, and also to future years, be 
held a week earlier than heretofore. It will 
beg^ on Monday, June 10, 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

DARKRBSS ARD LIGHT. 

Day closed me in with bUnding glare, or sight 
Of careful trifles: welcome, hand of night, 

That opens wide the door and lets to space; 

A part I’m now of great creation’s whole. 
Learning from stars my future path to trace, 
Trusting to heavenly lights to leid my soul; 
For in the darkett hour, while men deep. 

They know the watchers shine above to keep 
The powers of ill aloof, but garish day 
Brings back the flght ’tsrlxt good and ill alway; 
And as the snnbei^ light up earth once mors. 
The hand that opened closes now the door. 

B. L. Tolleuaohb. 


OBITUARY. 

COLONEL ROBERT DUBIE 08BOBR. 

The sudden death on Good Friday of Ident.- 
Col. Osbom has affected those who knew him 
with so profound a sense of personal loss t^t 
they find it difficult to estimate with any exact¬ 
ness his public worth. As a journalist he found 
himself out of harmony with the predominant 
forces of hjs tto^e. In an age wlfep a party-t 
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man and a politioian are almost synonymona 
terms he strenuously exerted himself to oombat 
the violenoe of partisanship, and to oast on 
pc^tioal questions the quiet light of a detached 
oritioism. At a moment when Demos appears 
to be growing omnipotent he ventured to ex¬ 
press something of a Platonic contempt for the 
pillibility of the uninformed multitude. 
Although as a soldier he had taken part in the 
defence of our Bastem dominions, he had an 
abhorrence of Jingoism, with all its ways. As 
a political thinker he was a man of a few ptin- 
d^es clearly apprehended—a fact which gave a 
singular luminosity and directness to his reason¬ 
ings, even if in some directions it led to what 
others might deem narrowness of judgment. 
Among these prindples was the proposition 
that democracy is unfavourable to extensive 
eminre. Applying this to that part of the 
British dominions of which he knew most, vis., 
India, he prophesied, from the growing ignor¬ 
ance of her i^airs by her real rulers, the direst 
disasters. On the other hand, he was no less 
firmly opposed to any known scheme of Home 
Rule for Ireland. In this and other respects 
he was not in the popular current, and it is not 
tojbe wondered at that he found it hard to 
secure a hearing. There may be - some who 
think that this was at least quite as unfortunate 
for his generation as for himself; and should 
India ever give the trouble which he predicted, 
our survivors may perhaps regret that our age 
had not produced more men having the close 
knowledge and the fresher utterance of Fawcett 
(before ms ofBoial days) and Osborn. 

As in politics, so in literature, Osborn was 
not in sympathetic touch witii the special 
tendencies of his age. He had no liking for 
our strongly fiavoui^ fiction, though he was 
well able to recognise the rare appearance of 
the master hand. For him, as for few in this 
overread age, literature meant the time-tested 
masterpieoes. While others rushed to the 
libraries for the newest novel or poem, be 
quietly stayed at home and took from his shelf 
a well-thumbed volume of Scott or of Cole¬ 
ridge. One doubts whether many professional 
writers had a more intimate knowledge or a finer 
appreciation of all that was best m English 
letters. This love of literature, with which 
there went a hardly less joyous appreciation of 
art, seemed to sustain and gladden bis spirit, 
so that nobody who met hun could think of 
him as a gloomy pessimist. His own literary 
activity was no doubt ciroumsoribed by the un- 
fashionableness of his tastes. He has, howevm', 
left sufficient to illustrate his peculiar powers. 
The scholar and man of historical imagina¬ 
tion are attested by his two works on Islw— 
I»hm under the Arabe and Ishxm under ihe 
Caliph* »f Bagdad', the man of fine poetical 
feeling is seen in some translations of Oriental 
verse, which, like much of his other writing, 
appeared only in India. But it is, perhaps, 
most of all in the little manual of his chosen 
sport, lawn teimis, that he betrays his charao- 
teristic quality of mind. This is a charming bit 
of writing. In it one may catch something of 
the soldier’s ingrained relish for physical exer¬ 
cise, as well of the expert’s fine contempt for 
the nnoonsdons “ dnffer.” It is suffused with 
the kindly humour that those who knew him 
well always saw playing about his mild con¬ 
templative eye. 

So much did he give to the world; 
to his friends he gave vastly more — the 
memory of a candid and generous soul, com¬ 
bining highest courage wiu sweetest modesty, 
so good that even tne animals he befriend^ 
felt it mean to betray him; happy to letMl a life 
untroubled by ambitions, and filled with the 
pure and unfailing pleasures of home and 
friemffiy discourse, of strenuous contest* in 
books and medita&n on 

J. S. 


harmless sport, i 
inspiring themes. 


TEX BXV. LEWIS OIDLRT. 

Old Oxford men and mamy natives of Devon 
will read -with sorrow the death, on April 28, 
of the Rev. Lewis Gidley, late dmplain of St. 
Nicholas’s Hospital, Salisbury. Bom in 1821, 
he was edncatM under Dr. Cornish, no mean 
scholar, at the once famous Gh»mmar School 
of Ottery St. Mary. The soft infinences of 
the surrounding scenery afterwards strongly 
coloured his poetry. At Exeter College, in 
1840, he won the Newdigate prize on “ The 
Judgment of Bratus,” and, taking holy orders, 
held several onradea in succession, all in Devon, 
till in 1868 he settled at Salisbury. Here he 
found leisure to read widely, and published 
some g;ood Latin verse translations in con¬ 
junction with Mr. J. Baker and the Rev. 
^binson Thornton, under the title of Faeei- 
culu*. He also wrote a treatise on Stonehenge, 
a good book on Dltputed Point* of Theology, 
and a volume of Poems which went to a second 
edition in 1884. His verses in this on "The 
River Otter” and on several other Devon 
themes are perhaps the best and most tuneful 
in the volume. As a pariah priest, a scholar, 
and a fisherman, versatile, amiable, and friendly, 
a true son of bis university and a devotM 
admirer of all belonging to the fair county of 
the West, this tribute is especially due to the 
life-long lover of poetry. M. O. W. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Thx Sxpo*itor for May does justice to the 
critical side of its functions. Dr. Driver’s 
review of Prof. Workman’s book on the 
Double Text of Jeremiah, though perhaps too 
ungentle in manner, contains a mudi-needed 
warning against the over-zeal of those young 
scholars who, through the neglect of the last 
generation, must ho, for the most part, the 
representatives of Biblical scholatehip. Crude 
and undiscriminating work is pardonMle in the 
first-fruits of critioal study, but ought not to 
be introduced to the world with a fiourish of 
trumpets. Still, a cautious use of Prof. Work¬ 
man’s only too full conspectus of supposed 
variants is, even by Dr. Driver, recommended 
at a help to present students; Movers’s Latin 
treatise is, we must suppose, unprocurable. 
Dr. Lum^ gives a most opportune defence of 
free Old 1%stament Oiitidsm on the ground of 
the freedom of the New Testament quotations. 
His essay well deserves to be taken up by a 
society like the ” S. P. 0. E.” and circwated 
broadcast among teachers of religion. But is 
it very probable that Jesus Christ used the 
SeptuagintP Prof. Ramsay condudes (as we 
suppose) bis stuffies of early Christian monu¬ 
ments in Phrygia. Mr. Peyton, in glowing 
but not empty rhetoric, discourses on our 
Lord’s first temptation, mid Dr. Bruce continues 
on Hebrews. 

We have reodved together the Boletin* of 
the Beal Academia de la Historia for March 
and April. That of March contains artides by 
F. Codera, in which he describes the Arabic 
MSS. of Aben Amira and Aben Bassan, which 
he presents to the Academia, printing here the 
Arabic variations from the Oxford MSS .; also 
a narrative of the imprisonment of Christian 
ambassadors in Cordova in the time of 
Alhaquem II. (AJ>. 974), -with extracts in 
Arabic and Spanish. Carlos de Leoea con¬ 
tributes a Historical Memorial of Segovia by 
Juan de Pantigoso in 1523. The chief interest 
lies in details of the siege of the Alcazar and 
Cathedral by the Communeros. The April 
number has a letter of Velarde, one of the 
heroes of May 2, 18U8, da’ed September, 1807, 
showing that from an eutbusiastio admirer he 
became an enen^ of Napoleon. It also 
contains the first Spanish news of the failure 
of Whitdock at Buenos Ayres. The Fuero of 
> ITcl4s is printed with excellent notes by Father 


Fita. The valuable pretiwe of Fernandes Dnro 
to Tomo IV. of the ”Coleoci6n de docum^ntos 
in4ditos” on the Spanish Colonies is repro¬ 
duced. It deals with the island of Cuba, and 
shows the vast privileges enjoyed there by the 
descendants of Columbus. The Academia has 
appointed a commission in Segovia to examine 
the authenticity of the unique euthenware plate 
witii Eeltiberian inscription found there, and 
described by A. Hsiss in the Ceuwtie Arehtb- 
loqique. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHAUCra’S “ HOUSE OF FA3CK ” AHD EEOF. 

TEN BBnnc. 

Lyme, Dorset: April 18,188S. 

All students of our literature will rejoice to 
learn the advance of Prof. Ten Brill’s great 
history, sympathetically reviewed by Mr. 
Herford in the Agadkht of April 13. But, 
with the respect due to the distinguished author 
and his accomplished critic, I ask leave to 
raise the question whether Ten Brink does not 
push refinement of conjecture much beyond 
what the facts warrant in the “mother 
idea,” the *' genesis,” which ' he assigns 
(apparently without hesitation or reserve) to 
Chaucer’s House of Fame —a theory wuoh 
receives Mr. Herford’sempnatic endorsement as 
an instance of the subtle, -sane, and fruitful 
oritioism which, in glowing terms, he describM 
as oharaoterising the historian’s work. 

This theory be best recalled to mind if I 
quote a few lines from the review: 

“ Ten Brink was, we believe, tiie first to see in [the 
Paste] the fulfilment of the pious hope expressed at 
the close of ‘Troilus,’ bis ‘ little tiagedy,’ ^t 
God would enable him * to make a comedy,’ and 
to connect it, as such, with the supreme example 
of what in the fourteenth century the word 
implied: 

“ 'The Ueuu of Tam* is, ocooidiDg to the con¬ 
ception which underlies titis passage, a comedy: 
and, as such, suggested- by- the IMvine comedy, 
from an initial state of evil the guidance of 
higher powers evolves a good end. As various 
parallels and invocations show, Ohauoer was 
conscions that he was producing akind of counter¬ 
part to Dante’s sublime poem.’ ” 

Certainly, at first sight, the Fame, as Ten 
Brink continues, is “a work of wholly 
different character”—slight, playful, and 
rapidly written; or, as carrying his theory to 
the top of its brat, he calls it, ’* a work holding 
to its model the same sort of relation as that 
between the oapridons character of Lady Fame 
and the eternal justice of God.” I propose 
now to look somewhat closely into the reasons 
here given for a condnsion so remote from 
apparent probabilitv. And if this examination 
prove rather lengthy, let my excuses be the 
deep, the unique interest of the relation 
between the two great fathers of Italian and 
English poetry, and the distinction of the two 
scholars from whose results I venture to 
dissent. 

Ten Brink seems to take his departure from 
the lines in Troylue, which I quote from the 
Ball-Skeat edition of 1886: 

“ Go, litel boke, go, Utel myn tregedie! 

Ther God my misker, yet er that I dye. 

So sende me myght to maken som oomraye! ” 
Whether by “oomedye” Chaucer refers to 
Dante’s Commedia, is our first question. Com- 
meutators, even recently, have argued that 
Chancer had never read the poem. But his 
quotations, the inddratal quotations espedally 
(brought together for this purpose by me in 
the Nineteenth Century last summer), prove 
abundantly that he hM studied the Commedia 
closely himself; indeed, that a MS. of the 
poem must have been at some time in bis 
poMession here—doubtless, if so, the first 
which reached England. 
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It hence be ai^ed thet the peonlisi' 
senee m which Dhnte need the word “ comr 
me^” (s point often disputed) mieht haVe 
been known to CSianoer through ue loau 
damiem of Dante's Dt Eloqnio, in 

wtobhe defines poetic etvie under the three' 
heads: tragic, comio,^ and elegiao. Tbisi we 
suppose, wae in Q?ea Brink's mind when speak¬ 
ing of the Fame as a comedy snmestsd by 
Dante’a Yet h«re a serious doubt arises. 
Writing in the country, I have only before me 
Q. kfaSsi’s brief notes upon Dante’s life. But 
from them I infer that the De Eloquio was at 
first read only in the late fifteenth-century 
translation by Trissino; the Latin ordinal 
not having been published before 1577. U so, 
comedy, in its unusual, Dantes^e sense, can 
hardly have been known to tShanoer; mrd 
withim such knowledge Ten Brink’s primary 
argument seems to me wholly to foil. And is 
it not, in any case, on the ft^ of it, far more 
mobable that Ohaucer wae thinking only of 
tiie old world-estabHsbed opposition between 
tragedy and comedy in the cominon usage of 
the wends; and that, by his " som oomedye,” 
he refers rather to the Tale$ than to the Fame, 
which in the ordinary meaning is hardly comic, 
nor, in point of style, in the remotest degree 
resembling the Divina Oommedia 1 Dates 
present nothing contrary to this view, the 
Fame being platM (Fumi-ndl, 1871} about 1384, 
and the Tales seriously begun about 1386. 

But even if Chancer were here oonsoioasly 
adopting the definition given in the Be Eloquio, 
it surely gives no foundation to the theory that 
the Commedia in any way suggested the wholly 
different Fame ; nor is the evolution “ from an 
initial state of evil” to “a g^ood end” in any 
way or degree supported by the personal 
“solace” to Chaucer’s “ desperat ” state of 
mind, which his guide, the Eagle, offers as the 
final result of their voyage tograther to the 
Houses of Fame and Rumour and Slander. 

For the proof of the theory thus suggested. 
Ten Brink (so far as Hr. Herford’s trimslation 
shows) relies upon “ various puallds and in¬ 
vocations ” in the Ho/ute of Feme. What 
parallels, then, do we here find to the Corn- 
media t The mere fact that Chaucer is 
carried on high in a dream to on intermediate 
region, and there sees certain spirits and 
figures of those once famous upon earth, is an 
iOM too obvious and too common in those days 
of allegory to be fairly taken as a proof of in- 
tentioi^ resemblance to a vision so vast in 
scope as Dante’s—which, indeed, itself had 
well-known precursors in early literature. 
Chauoer certainly names Dante in the Fame as 
a gpiide, but only in company with Yergpl and 
Claudian as narrators of infernal torments. 
And it would be straining the point beyond 
reason, if a parallel were supposed between 
Dante’s ride upon Gforyon from one hell-cirrie 
to another, and Chaucer’s voyage in the claws 
of the Eagle; or between that and the 
miraculous Eagle formed out of an infinite 
number of glorified spirits which holds “ high 
parle” with Dante m Paradise. It may be 
my own obtuseness or ignorance, but the 
sole apparent parallel I can trace is that be¬ 
tween the statues of certain ancient poets 
which Chancer sees in the /foxes and the spirits 
of them whom Dante meets just within the 
Inferno. The idea of such a vision has of 
course been common property foom Homer’s 
days. It must inevitably uve occurred to 
any one wishing to write a legend of human 
Fame; but, beyond this, the supposed 
parallri between the two pictures is much 
rather that of dissimilarity than of likeness. 
Compare the names respectively selected. 
Dante’s list is Homer, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, 
Vergil, and himself—” sesto tra ootanto senno.” 
Chaucer’s statues are of Statius (whom Dante 
by a strange fancy places apart from his 


neater brethnn in Pmgstory); Homer, with 
ma ludf barbarous following. Dares, Titus 
roictys of Crete] and the rest, YetgQ, Ovid, 

I Luoan, Claudian.* Hor is resemblance 
neater between the treatment of these poets. 
Chaucer’s are scaroely discriminated figm^s— 
mere names. Dante’s magical vivifying power 
is nowhere more oonspicaous than in ^ lines 
which set before us the “ four great shades” 
and YergiL To ascribe an intended parallelism 
here is no true honour to our gp«at countryman. 
It is not on passages like this, not, indeed, on 
the whefie poem before us—lively in narrative 
and humorous in occasional touches as it is 
—that his own fame securely rests. 

I turn now to Ten Brink’s second and last 
line of proof—the “ invocations ” in the Fame. 
These are to ffleep (B. i.); to his own Thought 
(B. ii.)—both to aid him to tell his dream 
ari^t; to Apollo (B. iii.) for help to oorngfiete 
<'tSis lytel last boke.” The wst invocation 
has, I feel sure, no parallel in the Commedia; 
the second only remotely resembles, if we can 
say it resembles at all, the assistanoe which 
Dante at the outset of the Purgatorio asks from 
the Hoses. The third, however, ^os far 
supports Ten Brink’s theory that in the 
Paradieo (o. i.), Apollo is also prayed to for 
inspiration, “ all’ ultimo lavoro.” If this (as is 
most likely) was in the professor’s mind, we 
are grateful to him for the reference. It is 
quite probable that Dante’s wor^ were here 
Wore Chaucer, although the two poems pro- 
oeed to dev^p the invoeatioa in whe^ 
different ways. Yet with this, I must contend, 
all just inference ceases. Chancer everyi^ere 
borrows points and phrases without thereby 
giving reason to suspect that he is consciously 
framing a poem parallel to his (wiginal 
sources. And in the invocations (not frequent 
in his works), with his quick insight, he always 
chooses those which ate germane to tbe 
matter. Such are the prayers to the Bles^ 
Yirgin of the Second Nun and the Prkwess; 
the call upon Yenus in the Foulee, on ILurs in 
the Queue Andgda, on Tisiphone in Troylut; 
and such, and no more, seems to me to be the 
invocatiou of Apollo in the Fame, whether 
suggested or not by the Commedia. 

Looking lastly at tbe plan and character of 
the whole meoe, Chaucer, as I have tried to 
prove elsewhere, was indWed for his own ^ 
to the early Italian Renaissance—to the works 
of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio especially— 
in a deg^ only second to his debt to Hother 
Nature. Without this he would not, I hold, 
have been our Chaucer. And in a small com¬ 
panion piece to the Commedia one would 
.naturally expect this Renaissance influence to 
be more or less clearly marked. Yet the 
rambUng style, the incoherent plot, of the Fame 
is, on the contrary, purely mediaev^ in the 
inartistic sense of the word, and in the same 
degree removed from the severe outline and 
•majestic unity of the Commedia, and the ex¬ 
quisite skill and economy of words which 
characterise the lyrics on Laura and the 
Decameron. The verbose digression upon the 
nature of sound, again, is wholly unlike Dante’s 
close-reasoned physical speculations, such as 
that on reflected light, or upon the origin of 
the souL And it would, lasUy, be difSoult to 
find a parallel, in Italian verse of any date, to 
the easy and thoroughly English fluency of 
Chaucer’s facile riding rhyme. Ten Brink 
speaks of this as “h^tually employed” by 

* Claudian is misnamed as a native of Toulouse ; 
and it has been hence supposed that Ohaucer was 
misled by Dante (Purg. xxvi. 89). This may have 
been so; yet the error (as pointed out by Mr. 
A. J. Butler in his admirable Eoglish-ltalian 
edition of the book, 1880), is of for ol£r date, and 
arises frmn a confusion b^een the poet and a 
rhetorician of the same name, “ for which 
Laefontios is responsible." 


Chaucer “ in- has pre-ItaUan pMiod.” Bttt is' 
there uiy such employment except in tiM BoSe 
of the Dwihum (1369) P And even if itie WO- 
fessor considers the tmnslation of the Rear 
antiientie, would it be aocurate to speidk of 
theee two works as proving halutaal nse of the 
rityming ootosyllaUe ? 

Ten mnk’s diUgent and searching erudition. 


invalnaUe, Yet, to judge by tins example, 
which is perhaps not vrithont analogies in hia 
former volnme, he does not seem vA^y to 
escape that fate which too often appears to 
oondemn tiie Teutonic mind to reduce snbfle, 
erudite, but unsubstantial condnsions from 
admirably gathered premises. Human natora 
changes on its surface, not in its depth; asfd 
perhaps this modem Teutonio characterfotic 
only renews tiie allegoriaing and mytU^ 
tendeneies of earlier days nnder a sdentifio sad 
scholarly dfognise. Be a sentenoe which I have 
not quoted, Ten Brink elaborately. compares 
tbe Souee of Fame to a work of airimtoa- 
ture. Taking this figure, might wa net soy of 
other Gferman oornment^es—iirat of TTMci, 
for examifle, on Shakspere, or of Goethe on 
Byron, not to gO beyond poetry—that Gla 
stones for tbe building haveb^ eoUeolSd witfi 
endless patience and researdi, the wafer drawn 
and tiie wood hewn; but that the pslitoe 
which arises over them ie sometimes only titat 
of a Fata Morgana—beautiful, symmetHoti, 
alluring perhaps, but not aUe to bear human 
handlin g, “ such stuff as dreams are made of P " 
To dive into the inner mind of a great poet, 
dead near five iwntaries, and unveil thereitt his 
latent and unavowed intention, is a difficult 
task, a perilous, even to the learning and 
aoutmess of a Ten Brink. And if this improb¬ 
able oonjeotoie (with others, shoidd there be 
snoh, in the volnme) reoeivea, aa I hove 
argued, little or no snbstaatud support from 
fact, yet the interest of his book vw not be 
marred, nor its valae diminished, as a Isstin^f 
contribution (gratefully received from one of 
kindred race) to the history of Big&h 
Literature. P. T. Paxobavk. 


SHAKSPEEE AND MAESTON IN 1598. 

London: April38,189. 

In relation to Shakspere's Sonnefo, the most 
important question in several respects is that 
concerned with the chronology. To this ques¬ 
tion even the fasoiaating problems who was 
‘‘Hr. W. H.,” who the dark lady, and who the 
rival poet, are subordinate; for suggeeted soln- 
tions of these problems, which do not awrea with 
the evidence of date, are obviously inaamiariUe. 
I have previously expressed the opinion that 


I have previously expressed the opinion that 
tbe larger TOrtion of these poems (1-126) is to 
be assigned to a period of i^ut three years— 
from the spring of 1598 to the spring or early 
summer of 1601. In addition to such proof 
as had been previously accumulated, recent 
research has given me another important piece 
of evidence in connexion with Sonnet 32: 

“ It thou snrvive my well-contented day. 

When that diutl Death my bonee with dost shall 
covet. 

And shalt by fortune onee mote re-surrey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover. 
Compare them with the betterinR of the time ; 
And though they be outstripp’d by every pen. 
Reserve them lor my love, not tor tiieir itqrmo. 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 

U then vonchsafe me but this mvtng thought, 

' Hod my .friend’s muse grotm with this growing 
ege, 

A dearer birth than this his love hod brought, 

2h marth in ranis of better squipegs: 

But sinoe he died, and poets better prove, 
Theii’s for their style I’ll rea^ Us for Us 
love.’ ” 
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> Acoatditig io the ohronology I hare suggeeted, 
)tbu eeoBet would be wiittw in 1598, perhapi 
I daring tha summer. It will be observed that 
I Shak^re does not assert that there were at 
the time poets superior to himself, but that 
sab^qOently other poets will excel him in style 
andT vetsidoatfon. 1 would particularly direct 
attStttkot, however, to the line which I have 
italkkid. Xhere appears some incongruity 
when this line is compared with that preceding. 
The "briaginK a dearer birth” to march in 
better, equippra ranks can scarcely seem alto- 
get^er suitMle. There is a remarkable oom- 
binatidd of metaphors. But some facts in 
reldtiCn to a work of hlarston’s, published in 
1598, fqrdish a pretty complete explanation. 

In tfte year just named, Marston published 
anoDymoady his Metamorphotit of Pigmalion’t 
Imagt a*4 Corlaine Safyres. He seems to have 
thought that the Pigmaiion’o Image and the 
Satgree needed a oonnectiog or harmonising 
link, lest he should seem to change his "hew 
like aCamehon.” He, tiierefore, interposed a 
poenm said to be *' in praise of his Pigmalion,” 
bat ux>k!ng back to some extent to the one 
poem, and forward to the others. In this 
interposed poem Harston speaks of his 


” stanzas like odd bands 
Of voUmtaiies and mercentrians: 

I Which like Soldados of oor warlike age, 

! . rtcA itdifht m warlike equipage: 

I CHiMciilng in daubed lac’d aoooustrementa, 

, And' pleasing antes of lones habiliments.’ ’ 

I There is no groat difficulty in perceiving that 

> we have here in all probability the source of 
Shskspere’s line, To march in ranks of better 

t eqn^ge.’* The analogy is too dose to be 
I easily explained away. But, it may be said, 

I is it not possible that Marston borrowed from 
i Shakspere ? To this question the answer must 
) bO'given, that the oongrnity which, as already 
I obemved, is absent in ShAspere, is elearly to 

> be jieen in Marston. It is entirely suitable that 
: << wldados ” or soldiers should ” march ” richly 
I bedecked with military accoutrements. It may 

be maintained, therefore, with confidence, that 
Matston’s poem preceded Shakspere’s. But, 
besides, we have what Shakspere says of ” the 
bettering of the time,” and of his b^g in the 
fntnn ” outstripp’d by every pen.” In accord¬ 
ance with the view of Dr. Gnisart (introduction 
to Marston’s Poems, p. xxvi.), the Pigmalion 
owed its origin to Sbakspere’s successful 
Venus and Adonis. It need not be for a 
moment snpposed that Shakspere really thought 
Marston’s poem superior to his own ; but it is 
likely enough that there were those who, for 
reasons of tbek own, would give it the prefer¬ 
ence and who wonld proclaim the advent of 
a new poet whose ” first bloomes of his Poesie ” 
showed that he was destined to surpass Sh^- 
spere and the rest. As Dr. Grosart points out, 
Marston’s book seems to have gained immediate 
popularity. He adduces as evidence the fact 
that, while the Pigmalion was entered in the 
Stationers’ Begister on May 27, 1598, so soon 
after as September 8 is found the entry of 
Marston’s Scourge of Vilany, Possibly, too, 
Shakspere’s friend, caught by the general popu¬ 
larity, had been eulogising the new poem as of 
very high promise. On this view the language 
of the thi^-second Sonnet presents no diffi¬ 
culty, while the agreement wito the chronology, 
supported by other evidence, is complete. 

Thomas Tyleh. 


“HEEMBS BALUBNtJS.” 

Londm: April IT, 168S. 

Prof. Cowell’s suggestion, quoted in Prof. 
Skeat’s letter in to-day's Academy, has, no 
donbt, solved the question of what Chaucer 
m ea nt by “Heimes Ballenns.” To Prof. 
Skeaf s xemuks on this subject it may be added 


that Chaucer's spel^g quite legitimately 
t^esents the Arabic Balinus (sea British 
Museum Catalogue, Airabic MSS., p. 203), and 
that the latter differs only in the omission of the 
‘A,” and in the diacritic points from the 
strictest possible Arabic transliteration of 
‘‘Apollonius.” According to the Catalogue, 
the British Museum MS. spells the name of 
Balinus’s native place as “ 9awana(b),” which 
confirms De Saoy’s interpretation of “Tuaya” 
as Tyana. But how did Chaucer get hold of 
the Arabic' name ? The book of ” Balinus ” 
must have been quoted by some Buropean 
anther; peihaps, if the immediate source could 
be discovered, we might find in it the key to 
some other difficult allusions in Chanoer’s 
poems. I0 Gower’s ’‘Balamuz, iii 45} the 
same name ? or, if not, what does it mean P 
Perhaps Chaucer’s “Bloaner” may turn out to 
be Arabic. According to Freytag, <ti-Qanau;u;ar 
would, as a cognomen, mean much the same as 
Grosteste, Capito, and Canmore. 

H. Bbadley. 


A DAMTE OEUX. 

Venice: ApiU32,1899. 

The following suggestion, due to Signor 
Ferdinando Giglio, may prove of interest to 
students of Dante. 

The line (/h/sTAO, vii. 1): 

“ Pape Satan, pape satan aleppe ” 
has long proved a crux to commentators. Tour 
readers vml remember hOw Benvenuto Cellini 
was reminded of it by the cry of the usher in 
the French court: ‘‘Paix, paix, ^tan i^ez, 
paix” (Cellini ii. 27.) 

Signor Giglio now advances the foUotviag 
inte^rotation, which I extract from an Italian 
journal: 

“ Pape satan, papa sstau aleppe ” 
is to be read as: 

” Bab e sciatao, bab e sciataa aleb,” 
which, in some form of Semitic language, 
means: ‘‘The gate of hell has prevailed.” 
Pluto, in fact, in using the words pat into his 
mouth by Dante, is giving the lie to the verse 
in St. Matthew xvi 18, and asserts that the 
gates of hell have prevailed. 

Hokatio F. Beown. 


“ CHAELES THE OESAT.” 

New York: April 1% 1898. 

Permit me the privilege of pleading ‘‘not 
guilto” to the sins of omission with whieffi 
Mr. Frederick Hawkins, noticing my History of 
Charles the Ortat, charges me in the Academy 
of April 6. According to him, I have made 
less use than is permissibie and expedient of 
the poems relating to Charles’s achievements.” 
I do not remember having seen the canons 
to which he refers ; but, it' being my set 
purpose, distinctly stated in the preface, to 
vneite history, I thought the high authority of 
Banke, Bchmer-Muhlbacher and Abel-Simson, 
sufficient to justify the exclusion of matter 
which, in Mr. Hawkins’s opinion, ought to have 
been received. He startles me by saying that 
even in connexion with Boland’s horn, “ there 
is no reference to the Chanson de Boland,” for 
on the page opmsite to that from which he 
cites begins sacm a reference, about a page and 
a half in length, while Appendix E contains a 
translation of M. L. Gautier’s admirable 
chronological table of the Poetical Histo^ of 
Charlemagne, covering two pages, and giving 
an array of titles suffident to satisfy the 
cravings of the most insatiable appetite for 
poetic and legendary loro. 

I likewise plead ‘‘ not guilty ” in the matter 
of the scenicf, the name given to players in the 
oapitnlaries, as is evident from the following 
citation {Charles the Great, p. 239 sg ), which 


embodies all I have been able to glean on the 
subject: 

“ Such modem pastimes as the theatre and the 
concert, perhaps also the opera, were not unknewn 
at the court of Charles. Traces of spectacular 
displays are not wanting. Angilbert war 
passionately fnnd of them, and Alenin denounced 
them as sinful*; a oacdtalnm forbidding actors on 
pain of oorpord pnnlshment and banishment to 
appear on the stage in the costume of derics, 
monks, or nuns, not only demonstrates the 
existence of theatrical performances, but shows 
the estimate in whidi players wefce held, the 
extent to which clerical ufluenoe shaped public 
sentiment and that the exhibitions were not 
mirade plays, f 

” Musical diveralon andexercbe, and bnSooneiy 
mi^ Inik in the euroama or dinnat acoompanimewt, 
for ae term designates anything heard wUh 
pleasnn, such as jocose redtationa of punsters or 
court wito festal or ludicrous compositions, 
musical and even mimic exhibitions.:!” 

J. I. Mombert. 


APPOItrTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Hohdat, Hay S, 6 p.m. Boyd lostitnUon; Oenersi 
Monthly Heeihur. 

_ 8 p.in. Bootaiy of Arts: Oantor LeotUA “ HstS 
Beglues other than Stsam,” I., by Mr. H. Clrabam 
Harris. 

_ 8 p.m. BibUoal Arohaeoloay:‘‘Jehovlstto and 
Ba.jfaJatio Proper Nsmss,” by tos Bev. A. L5wy. 

8 p.m* VlOteCiAi Tna eifentA. 

TcasuAV, kby 7, ll.S0 a.m. Art Union of London: 
Anikum] Owaond 

8p.in. Bof«llB^tutioQ:*'ThaItaU«aBenftl 0 - 
sauce Palnt6n^ XL, thelT Bducatlon,” by Dr. J. P. 

8 p.in. OlvU Engineers: “The Treatment of 
Steel by Hydraulic Pressure and the Plant emplojrcd 
lor tbs PoTpote.” by Mr. W. H. Oreenwood. 

8.S0 pjo, ZooUgloal: “New Indian Lepldop- 
tsira,” tw OoL O. Swinhoe; “A New Tree Trap¬ 
door Spldez item BcasU.” by the Bev. O. P. (lam- 
bridge; "The Anatomy of JhpiriM terrestrie," by 
fit Jr. M. Baddard; “ Prawollez and Prasballas," 
by Pfc^ Bardeli6i>6iie 

WanXEBDAT, May 8. 8 p.m. Soole^ of Arts: “Origin 
and Hanutaotors of Fhwlng Cards," by Mr. O. 
Olnlow. 

8 p.m. Qeologioal: “The Rooks of Alderney 
and the Oasqaets," by tbs Bev. Edwin Hill: “Ash. 
prington Vdoanio Series of South Devon,” by the 
late Arthur Ohampemoame. 

8 p.m. Microaoopioal; “ Additional Notes on 
the Poramlnltera of the London Olay,” by Messrs. 
O. D. Sherbom and P. OhMmaa; “New Pert- 
Mahons Infusoria of the Fiesh-waters of the 
United States,” by Mr. A. C. Stokes. 

8 p.m. Oymmrodorlon; “ AnrientTerraoeOal- 
tlvatton in wales and Elsewhere,” by Mr. O. L. 

TBUsanax, May 9, S p.m. Boyal laatltutian: “Tbs 
Solenoe of Animal Looomoaon In im Beiatlon to 
Design in Art,” lUostrated with the Zoopraxisoop s, 
IL, by Mr. Eadweard Mnybridge. 

8 p.m. Mathematioat: “The Solution In In¬ 
tegers of Equations of the Form W4-y9s-Ass = o.” 
by Mr. S. BoOerts; "The Oonoomltants of K-ary 
Qoantice," by Mr. J. O. Sharp; “The Motion uf an 
. Elastio solid Strained by Extraneous Foroea,” by 
Signor Betti: “Oyolotomio Fnnotions-i hi. the 
Ofolotomlcs belongiog to the /-nrmial Perio to of 
the fit Boots of Unity, when e to a Prime Number.” 
by Prof. Lloyd Tanner; "The Complete ElUptio 
Integrals, K, HO, I." by Dr. Kleiber. 

8 p m. Eleotiioal Engineers : Dtoonsslon, 
“ Lightning, I4i8htiilng Oonduoton, and Lightulzg 
ProteottHS,” by Prat. UUvsr Lodge. 

8.80 pjBi# An ^^^ i ntiTlfin, 

Feidat, May 10 ,8 p m. New Shakspere: “ A Stnly In 
* Ju'tus (Jsesar,’” by the Bev. Dr. F. 0. K-dbe. 

9 p.m, Boyal Institution: “ Optical ProperUes 
of Oxygen and Ozone,” by Prof. Dewar. 

SascaPAT, MayII,8 p.m. itoyal Institutioa: “The 
Origin and Development of Opera In Enalanl.'' 
with Morioai Dlustrations, II., by Mr. Joseph 
Bennett. 

3 p.m. Physioal: “ An Eleotrostatio Field pro- 
duoed by varying Magnetlo Indootion,” and *' The 
Concentration of Electromagnetio Waves by Large 
OiUndrtoal Iienaes,” by ProC Oliver Lodge. 

S.i5 p.m. Botamo: Oenend Meeting. 


* Ale. Epp. 116,177 ed. JaSe. 
t “Siquisex teeuieis vestom sacerdotalem ant 
monasticam, vel mutieris religlosae vel quaUcunque 
scclesiaatico statu aimilem indutus foent, oorpatali 

E oenae aubsistat, et exilio tradatuc.” Oapitol. 
y. 0 . 2, apnd Helnecdiiis. 

! Ducange, a. v. aeroamt sq. 
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SCIENGE. 

The Epieih* of PUny to Tn^m. With Notes 
and Essays. By £. J. Hardy. (Mac* 
millan.) 

Mb. Habdt’s edition of the correspondence of 
Pliny and Trajan raises once more in the most 
acnte form the old question of the relation of 
commentaries to Whs of reference. Of 
course, there are commentaries, like Prof. 
Mayor’s on Juvenal, which are themselves 
hooka of reference of the highest value; that 
is to say, the notes are drawn from a wide 
range of authorities, and bring together in¬ 
formation which is nowhere dse to be found 
gathered with the same completeness. But 
there are others, which, without claiming to 
add anything of impor^ce to the standard 
authorities, aim at making their contents 
readily accessible to the students of particular 
Greek or Latin books. Mr. Hardy’s work 
belongs to the latter class. He has selected 
a comparatively brief portion of Pliny’s 
epistles, covering some forty pages in an 
ordinary text, and has poured out upon this, 
in a very full commentary, a mass of informa¬ 
tion on every point that arises, drawn from a 
somewhat narrow range of authorities. The 
astounding learning of Mommsen and Mar- 
quardt’s Handbueh has so thoroughly ex¬ 
hausted the sources of our knowledge of 
Homan law and organisation nnder the empire 
that the most diligent gleaner could find little 
to add; and the fact that the great work still 
remains (not much to the credit of English 
scholarship) untranslated makes it a not un¬ 
welcome service to many students to render 
its stores more accessible. The peg which 
Mr. Hardy has chosen on which to hang his 
compilations is not ill-fitted for his purpose. 
He expresses a doubt himself whether the 
letters to Trajan will be considered the most 
suitable introduction to a study of Pliny’s 
epistles. Certainly they do not give us so 
comprehensive a view of his many-sided 
literary and social activity as might be gained 
from a judicious selection from other Irnks of 
his correspondence. For reading in schools 
Mr. Bernard’s or Messrs. Church and Brod- 
ribb’s selections would be found more interest¬ 
ing. But for the student of history none are 
more valuable; and their style, though some¬ 
what formal, hardly requires that they should 
be condemn^ as “ littoae illitteratissimae,” 
like some of Pliny’s official notes at Borne. It 
is to be feared, however, that Mr. Hardy’s 
suggestion that part of a school term might be 
well spent by a sixth form in mastering these 
letters “ wiw all their details,” is not likely 
to be generally acceptable. To say nothing 
of the difficulty of finding time for such an 
addition to the usual curriculum, Mr. Hardy 
has really left nothiog for the schoolboy 
to do, except as a work of memory. To 
every letter, even the shortest and easiest, 
is appended a very close paraphrase, excel¬ 
lent in itself, but serving every purpose 
of a literal translation. No reference is 
allowed to pass unexplained; no hard word is 
left untranslated; geographical, biographical, 
and historical information is poured out with 
unstinting hand. The delight of the school¬ 
boy at finding that no book of reference 
whatever is needed will only be tempered by 
bewilderment at the mass of deta^ to be 
remembered. 7he case would be very different 
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if the book werb to be prescribed for a uni¬ 
versity examination; and it might with great 
advantage be set as one of the special subjects 
to be “ got up ” for the history schools. 

As to the manner in which the commentary 
has been put together, it must be honestly 
stated that great diligence has been accom¬ 
panied, and not unfrequently marred, by nn- 
usu^ carelessness. The demon of inaccuracy 
has haunted Mr. Hardy, especially in dealing 
with proper names. “Marquardt” appears 
on every page as “ Marquadt ”; “ "Wil- 
manns ” in almost any form but the right one; 
“ Begensberg,” “ Bothenthurm,” “ Japyges,” 
“ Paetovio,” and “ Ahilis” occur wit^ two 
or three pages. “Moris” and “Schaeffer” 
are as incorrect as “ Bom. Gesch.,” which is 
the form regularly used. Beferences are 
frequently omitted or given inaccurately; and 
of simple misprints there are far more than 
there should be in a work so beautifully 
printed. 

As a rule the notes are sensible and accu¬ 
rate, and slips in judgment are rare. There 
is one funny oversight on p. 132, where Mr. 
Hardy has taken seriously an electoral joke, 
and assumes the existence of a “ collegium 
fnrunculorum ” at Pompeii. He ought to 
have been consistent, and on the same 
authority have added a “guild of hard 
drinkers {uribiM).’* The meaning is surely 
plain enough, that such-and-such a candidate 
IS support^ only by pilferers and drunkards. 
On p. 137, “ lapis gracilis ” can hardly mean 
inferior stone, but rather “ scanty,” as in the 
arallel which Mr, Hardy himself quotes, 
s there any evidence that pipes of lead were 
used for the main aqueducts (p. 135) ? It is 
expliditly denied by Lanciani. By the way, 
in the same note “ Terragona " i» o vox nMU 
and “ Anio Nova ” a blundm*. Itu not clear 
what map of Asia Minor Mr. Hardy has used. 
If we are to be guided by Br. Muller’s and 
the latest of Eiepert’s, his account of the road 
eastwards from Nicomedeia is very mislead¬ 
ing, as there is no road between Giangra and 
Amasia, and Satala is by no means on the 
upper Euphrates. In any case, the list of 
names is as confusing as it would be to give a 
list of the Devonshire stations of the South- 
Western in discussing whether Virginia Water 
should be drained into the Th^es. The 
river which runs to the north-east on p. 143 
is apparently the same as that which runs to 
the north-west on p. 168; and “ dyke ” in the 
one note is a canal, in the other a dam. It is 
curious that the stream which undoubtedly in 
Pliny’s time connected L. Sophon with the 
Saugarius is ignored in recent maps. Here 
we should have been glad of a reference to 
some recent authority, W none is spven. 

The life of Trajan, in which Mr. Hardy 
has followed the excellent authority of 
Dierauer and Be la Barge, and that of Pliny, 
on which he has the guidance of Momm¬ 
sen, will be useful to many students, though 
much of the former has liMe to do with the 
subject-matter of the book. The Appendix, 
in which he argues against Bishop Lightfoot, 
that during the whole of the first century the 
Christians were regarded only as a sect of 
the Jews, and therefore shared whatever 
measure of toleration was accorded to the 
latter, deals with a question of great interest. 
Mr. Hardy’s view assumes that Tacitus and 
SuptoniuB “injected into the incidents of 
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the reign of Nero the language and ex- 
perience that belong to the age of Trajan 
an assumption that may be justified, if the 
other evidence forces it upon us, but which 
ought not to be lightly made. That Josephus, 
Seneca, and the eldm- Pliny are silent upmr 
the Christians is a fact the signifioanoe of 
which largdy depends upon the question how 
for they woud naturally have had oooasimi 
to mention them. He also declares it to be 
quite improbable that Poppaea understood 
ue distinction between Jews and Christians, 
or could have made Nero understand it too. 
But why BO, seeing that the test emjdoyed 
later on could have been so readily applira ? 
The Jews would have been ready to blaspheme 
Christ: nothing would have induced the 
Christians to do so. 

The most important independent contri¬ 
bution made by Mr. Hardy to the critidsm 
of these Epistles is his happy discovery of a 
Bodleian MS., which seems to take us nearer 
to the lost Paris MS. than any source now 
accessible. The value of this he demonstrated 
in the Jourtud of Philology, and the restate¬ 
ment of his theory in the Introduction neces¬ 
sarily loses from oompression; but he may be 
said to have fairly made out his case. Un¬ 
fortunately, where the text of these Epistles 
is corrupt, it does not admit of easy correc¬ 
tion ; and recent emendations have given us 
only a choice of violent remedies. Of four 
of Mr. Hardy’s contributions, referred to on 
p. 72, two are incorrectly quoted; the other 
two are not attractive for simpHoity; and a 
fiJth (Ep. 23) is also somewhat violent. 

It is hard to see what led Mr. Hardy to 
say on p. 32 that Scaevola (Cicero, Be Orat. 
i. 17) and C. Babirius Portumus were im¬ 
peached “ de pecuniis repetundis,” or to refer 
to Suet. Caoe. 55 for the trial of T. Albudns, 
and to pro Cluont. 47 for that of Terentius 
7srro. His notes must have got into strange 
confusion here. It is also an odd way of 
putting it, on p. 56, that Glabrio was accused 
of fighting wiw wild beasts, since he did this 
at the emperor’s bidding. 

A. 8. yfxsxnxs. 


COBRSaPONDENOB. 

THE ETBUSOAH TITLE “ HABHirUX.” 

Birt(m-oii-Humber: Antfl 9, tssa 
One of the most important Et. official titles 
is Marunux, as Corssen, Pauli, and Sayoe, no 
doubt rightly, read the word. Beedce {Et. 
Fore, und Stud,, u. 42) reads maruna, regarding 
the X 99 (“and’’), and renders marunux 

wwrana '‘und curator publicue.” Corssen, 
Prof. Sayoe agreeing, translates marunux by 
“procurator.” Etruria was Mverned by 
“ priestly nobles " (Dennis), and mns funotions 
reugious and dvil could be combined in the 
same person. Hence, in the inscriptions, it 
appears, in various oases, that the same man. 
flUed two important offices—f.e., zilax and 
marunux. The title zilax >s, I think, preserved 
by Vergil, whose Tuscans, being supposed to 
be Lydmns, are made to aid their Trojan neigh¬ 
bours. His third Tuscan chieftain is 

“ Ille hominnm divnmque interpres Aeylae 
Ooi pecudum flbtae, ooeli cni sidera parent, 

Et linguae voluoram, et praesagi fnlimais i«nes." 

Am. 1. 175-7. 

A-sylas, “the Zitax,” is thus a priestiy or 
augural warrior; not so the Marunux. General 
terms in one language often beoome proper 
pames to writers in another, s.y., Plato’s 
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({.«., the Atmeniao.” The “voydle 

proath^tiqae ” ia not nnosaal in olsssical trans* 
oriptione of foreign namea, t.g.. Eg. Teta, Qk. 
A-th6tkit, O-thoe* ; Eg. Pepi, Gk. A-pappo$, &o. 

The principal inaoriptionaoontaining the title 
maruHUx are: 

Fab. S056; ante •Utiiat or *Um ril 

Arana Alethnaa of^Amaa non, aged (lit. 
xxxiii ... tltnar ml xri» aeimimta 
" of>age”; 33, ohUdxen three had by-Aonanaaa 
(vtd* the Acadbxt of Jannary 14, 1838, p. 39). 

xib MARUtriTxm tmtat. 

Aa-Zilax A-Uogiatrate he-aerred. 

Va. '‘And.** In Et. at timea, aa in Ak. and 
other oonneoted langnagea yery generally, 
“m = »” (BXuUer-DeMke, Der Etnuher, ii. 
423). ra = Finnioya, Tnrkio ve, Samoied wa, 
Tungaaio umA, Ak. va, ua, Oatiak rM~t, Mag. 
me>g, and the Et. yariant “ m [for ma]. -am, 
-um, *nad’ ” (Deeoke. Pauli oalla it “tne on- 
hanging -i»; vide B. B. jan., “ Tbe Bt. Ina. of 
Lemnoa,” in Proceeding! Boo. Bib. Arch., May 
1888, p. 338} Of. the forma raxn-va and aau-va 
in the Foiano Bowl Ina. (Gam. 912 bU). 

Ten$as and tenu, aoeorchng to Pauli, = “ 
miniatravit.” Pauli’a knowledge of the inaorip- 
tiona, which he oonsidera only internally, ia ao 
profound that hia opinion reapecting the mean- 
uig of a word ia entitled to the gpreateat weight. 

Fab. 2057: a»[l* al>]a«a< a{a[»] 0mX‘ 

Auiua Alethnaa ol-Aruna aou and-of- 

vilme mv/fal sUax[«<M*] . . . XdRlTlTUxe* . . . 
TanaquU BurS waa-a-ZUax and-aa- Magistrate 
itnu 
aeived. 

O final ia a loan- word, Lat qne {vide Aoaukmv, 
March 10, 1888, p. 174). Zi/axnuee = “ magia- 
tratum g^eaait" (beeoke). JUarunu (ride sup.) = 
<■ nomen magpatratua ” {ibid]. 

Fab. 8070: a-na xvrcki lar$U elan ram- 
Arons Ohurcles of- LaiA .on (&) of- Bam- 
toe aevtnial tile .. . amee ... UARUSUx • .. 
tha Nertnl a-Zdax was. As-Magiatrate 
tenu avilt m%x* tem^ilxl* 
be-serred; ot-year first 90;h (=-“age4 9l”) 

Utpv 

he-dled. 

Clan, rendered “ filius ’* in a bilingual, is con¬ 
nect^ with the Turko-Tataric root ok, og, 
“ boy yigur okul, Tchagatai ogtd, otU, “ boy 
Taknte ago, “child”; Uamanli <wAf, “son,” 
oghlan, out, “ boy.” “ Die Wortbedeatung yon 
ogal, ogulan, oglan, nlan, iat daher Bproaae, 
Sproaaling. alias Kind” (VAmbdry, Etijmol. 
TVdrt, der Turko-Tat. Spraehen, 47). 

Gam. 740: {a\'-laat a v tilx 

Alethnaa Aulas of-Vol (sod) : as-Ziisx 
MASlTUnTxva MrSs 

and-Magiatrate he-aer*M lO-timea (sidr Acadbiit, 
February 9,1889, p. 97). 

In Fab. 2033 bis. B. b we find the contracted 
form marnux. 

In Bt words for classes of persona frequiutlv 
end in oe, ax, x. e.g.,/runf-oc, “ fulgurutor 
xH-ax, Bam-ax, “ a Roman ”; Vek-n-ax, " a 
Yoladan ”; and, I would add, Zeriu-n-ax. “ a 
TyTiau”(yide“EtIns.Lem.,*’ufsap.,p.324). "Ax 
in Bthniois,” obseryes Deeoke; but the principle 
ia somewhat wider than this, and may be illus¬ 
trated as follows: In Magyar, we fod plural 
endings ak,tik;ia Bosque, the plural suffix k, 
and the suffix ik, “ the plural k preceded by i, 
to which has been asaigaed an indefinite mean¬ 
ing. ... Ik ia thus the oharaoteriatio suffix oi 
tbe indefinite plural, and is originally a plural 
form ” fVan Eys, The Basque Lang. 13). This 
is exaetly the foroe of the Bt ax. ux- The 
terminations-nax, -nux. = -na(“ of,” “ belong¬ 
ing to ”) -l- ox, MX- So tnarunux = maru-na-ux- 
an indefinite plural, mesming ^ doss of men 
so colled. 

Haying thus detached the compound suffix 
-nux, we are left with the original word Mara, 
whi^ appears in the name of the poet P. Yer- 
gilina Maro, bmm in the town named after the 


Et divinity Mantas. The Magyar b, a letter 
unused in Et, often reappears aa m in the con¬ 
nected languages, e.g., Mag. ho^6, Finnic 
marja, Lapp muorgt, “ baooa ” (vide Budena, 
Magyar-Ugor Os, 8z6tdr, iSTetseq.); and Budens 
equates the Msg. bi-so {mi-zo) with the Mordvin 
ma-kti, &c. From the Mag-root bir, “to be 
strong,” Ac., come bird, “possessor, dominns, 
judex, praefeotus,” iiro-dafom, “potestas, im- 
perium,^’ Ac. The root in Zyrianian and Yogul 
pMsea into the form ver, which in the Turko- 
Tataric dialects reappears as 6ar, var {vide 
Y&mb3ry, EAyiml. 198), “ to be able,” Ac., and 
is oonneoted with the Ak. form bar, par, which 
has many meanings, and signifies primary “ to 
divide.” Other variants are the Yakute bari, 
tbe Ostiak-Samoied par, pare, the Eamassin 
bar, Ao. 

As the Magyar bi-zo = the Mordvin ma-ksi, 
so the Mag. bi-bo (“ praefeotus ”} = the Et. 
UA-BP; and the word reappears in the Basque 
5uru-z«ghikoa, “magisterial”; iuru-zaghiki, 
“magisterially.” Bobt. Bbown, Jcn. 


aaiESOB BOTSS. 

The Uses of Plants, by Prof. G. S. Bonlger, a 
Manual of Economic Botany, having spei^ 
references to vi^table pnmuots introduced 
daring the last Mty years, will be published 
next week by Messrs. Boper A Drowley. It 
j^ves a oondse enumeration, with a systematic 
index, of all vegetable sutetanoes m use in 
England as food, materia medioa, oils, gums, 
rubbers, dyeing, tanning and paper-making 
materials, fibres, timber, Ac., both home-grown 
and imported, together with short essays on 
the recent progress of vegetable technology in 
its various branches. 

The Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
for May contains a diversified collection of 
papers relating to the soientiflo study of man. 
Mr. F. Galton deals with the importance of 
studying variety in the individuals of a group— 
a subject rather slighted by many observers; 
Mr. B. H. Man publuhes the first of a series of 
papers on the Mioobarese; Mr. A. W. Howitt, 
of Gippsland, describes the message-sticks used 
in Australia, and sometimes known, rather in- 
aoonrately, as “blaokfellows’ letters”; Dr. 
dodrington explaiiu the regulatious relating to 
marriage and to property in Blelauesia; Mr. 
T. W. Shore, of the Hartley Irutitution, dis¬ 
cusses the distribution of the old British popu¬ 
lation of Hampthire; and Miss Buokland 
describes some megalithio remains in the Isle 
of Man. 


PaiLOLOQY NOTEB. 

VFx have reomved the Proceedings of the last 
meeting of the American Oriental Society, held 
at Philadelphia on October 31 and November 1, 
1888. In the course of the business reference 
was made to a ooUeotionof about 400 cuneiform 
tablets, recently acquired by the university of 
Pennsylvania—which, it would seem, devotes 
more attrition to Amyriologieal matters than 
other American colleges, teste the archaeological 
expedition of last winter; and a committee was 
appointed to take in hand the cataloguing of 
all Oriental MSS. in the United States. Ab¬ 
stracts then follow—some of them very full— 
of the papers read at the meeting, of which we 
have space to mention only a few. Prof. 
BCoiris Yastrow gave an aooonnt of the 
philological library of the late Friedrich 
August Pott, numbering over 4000 volumes, 
wUw has bem acquired by the university of 
Pennsylvania, as Bopp’s by Oomell, Scherer’s 
by Syracuse, and Bluntsohli’s by Johns Hopkins. 
Prof. Whitney, of Yale, submitted a sw^ing 
criticism of the second volume of Bggeling’s 


translation of the ^etapetha-Brahmana. Prof. 
Allan Marquand, of IMnoeton, drew attention 
to the proto-Doric character of certain rook'- 
hewn tombs in Paphlagonia. Mr. W. W. 
Bockhill, of Peking, described in detail some 
curious Lamaist ceremonies. Prof. Isaac H. 
Hall, of New York, described and gave an 
analysis of two Peshito MSS. which have 
recently found a home in the TToited States, 
through the intervention of the American 
missionaries in Asia Minor: (1) The four 
Gospels, divided for liturgical use; and (2) the 
New Testament, together with an appendix 
containing a tradition respecting the lives of 
the AposUes and of the seventy dumpies, which 
seems to be unique, through resembling two 
treatises mentioned in Wright’s British 
Museum Oatalogpie. This is printed at length 
in the original Syriac, with a translation. Prof. 
John A. Paine, of Tarrytown, identifies the 
eclipse of the moon recorded in a Babylonian 
tablet, published by Mr. Pinches in the Augput 
number of the Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
with an historical e^psementioned by Ptolemy, 
whicb has served as a starting-point in ancient 
chronology for determining we date of the 
Captivity. Dr. Cyrus Adler, of Johns Hopkins, 
reported on the progress made in oompilfog a 
biography and complete edition of the works 
of Ed warn Hindks, the Irish cuneiform scholar. 
Prof. Max Muller has offiired a number of 
Hincks’s letters, containing grammatical 
observations on Assyrian, and Prof. Sayoe hia 
interleaved and annotate copy of Oppert’s 
Oranmaire Assyrienne ; while Hinoks’s 
daughters have been able very largely to 
augment tbe catalogue of his Assyriologimd 
papers. 

Mb. T. G. Bjookuak, of Wexio, has brought 
out (Stockholm) a very full Swedish-English 
Dictionary of 1360 pages in two double- 
columned octavos. His massification of mean¬ 
ings, and his oolleoUon of phrases, are very 
numerous. The work is a practical and usefiti 
one. 


MEETINOS OF BOOIETIES. 

Naw SHAXsrsBH Soctarr.—(Friday, April IS.) 

Da. FuamvALL In the chair.—Mr. W. Feel read 
a paper on “ The Stage Arrangement of ' Borneo 
and Juliet.”' Mr. Poelheld tthokspere’s method 
of dramatic composition to be this: to oonstiact a 
play so that it might be acted from begiu^g to 
end without interruption, and to hare in it all that 
the taste of the day needed in the way of comic 
interlude and music. Unity of fable smd unity of 
action were what he aimed at; and to avoid the 
introduction of impromptu dialogue into his plays, 
he wrote his own tnterludea, and made them part 
and parcel of the play. He wished to satisfy hia 
audimee and himself at the same time; and it was 
only the greatness of bis dramatic genius tl^ 
enabled him to succeed where others faUMI, and 
to wr ite plays that are as actable to-day as they 
were when written. His plays may, therefore, 
truly be called, as they were in his day, stage 
poems, having a beginning, a middle, and an en^ 
but nnmaihed by any pause in the notion from tbe 
opening to the doahig lines of the play. It was as 
a means to this end that Bhokspece utilised the 
doable plots so often to be found in his plays It 
enabled him to continue uninterruptedly the 
movement of his play. The characters in each 
plot appear on the stage in alternate scenes, with 
every now and then a full scene, in which all the 
oharaoters appear In contact with each other. Ben 
Jonson disl i k ed this method of dramatic con- 
section, as beiM opposed to tiie rules of the 
c l a ss ic drama. He r idiculed Shokspere's use of 
short scenes and his fondness for bringing the 
characters on to the stage in pairs. B«i Jonson, 
nevertheless, found it necessary to conform to the 
requirements of the day, as is shown in his tot 
two comedies, written to be acted without pause 
from beginning to end. But la'er on, he adopted 
the Ter entian method of oonatrnction—that o 
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diTidiog thQ plATs into acta, and making eack act 
a Gomptete epuode in itaelf. That his metnod was an 
innovation on the Elizabethan stage may be 
gathered from his dedication, prefixed to the play 
of “The Fox," in which, speaking of plays, he 
says: “ Wherein I have laboured much for their 
instruction and amendment to reduce not only the 
ancient forms but manners of the scene,” do. 
With regard to the diffloultv of acting fihakapere’s 
plays in two hours and a hidf, Mr. Poet thought 
that a solution of the question could best be found 
in stodjing the manner of acting in Sbakspere’s 
time. He held that with efficient elocution and 
the absence of all delay between scenes and actt 
the Elizabethan actors would have got through 
half of tile play before the Victorian sustors could 
cover a third. ” Oh, the times when my tongw 
have ranne as fast upon the scoeane as a Winds* 
bankes pen over the ocean ” is the stage-players 
complaint in 1641. after the closing of the theatres. 
Mr. Foel held that no stage arrangement of 
"Borneo and Juliet” was consistent with 
Shakspere'a intentions that did not give 
prominence to the hatred of the two houses, as 
indicated in the prologue, and retain intact the 
three big crowd scenes, the one at the opening of 
the play, the second in the middle, and the third 
at the end. To represent only the love episode 
was to make the toagedy less suggestive and far 
less dramatic; and to open tiie play, as was now 
the practice on the stsM, with the quarrel of the 
two houses, and not show the reconcilation at the 
end was, in Mr. Foel’s opinion, a more nnintelligi* 
ble proceeding than that of omitting the crowd 
scenes altoMther, as was done in the time of 
Oarrick. Mr. Foel could not agree wiUi Mr. 
Irving, in bis preface to the "Irving Sbsk* 
tfMie,” that the manner of representing Shakspere’s 

S ilays must be dictated by the public taste of the 
ay. On the contrary, be would suggest that 
Shaktpeie’s plays be protected from misrepresenta* 
tion arising oiB of the fashion of the day. If a 
theatre emsted for the performance of Shakspete’s 
plays in all the rimplicity and with all the 
rapidity with which they were acted in his time. It 
would put a stop to the tndleaa experiments, 
mutilations, and profitless disenssions that each 
revival of bis plays neeessttates. To see a play in 
action waa not the same thing aa reading a ]^y. 
he Mr, B. l<. Stevenson said; "In reading a play 
we are all apt to miss the proper point of view; " 
to read a play is "a knack, the fruit of much 
knowledge and some imagination, oomparab's to 
that of reading a score. ” If, therefore, every time 
Bbakspere was acted it was necessary to omit one* 
third of tile play, it would be as Ukely that the 
wrong scenes for representation should be dhosen 
as the light ones; but were the entire ^y acted 
occasionally the author’s point of view could not 
fail to declare itaelf. Mr. Foel attributed to the 
despotism of the actor on the English stage the 
mutilation of Shakspere’s plays in their dramatic 
representation. The English public was snf* 
fldentiy indifferent to the welfare of dramatic art 
in their own country to allow its leading actors to 
be their own stsge*managers and often their own 
authors. As a ooneequence, there were no Einglish 
plays worthy of the name of plays, and no stage* 
msnsgirs competent to protect the interests of 
anthois; for the actor who could look at a play 
frmn any other point of view than in relation to 
the prominence of his own part in it bad not yet 
been found. Mr. Feel held the stage version of 
"Borneo and Juliet’’ submitted to the public 
under the patronage of Mr. Henry Irving to be 
disappointiug, because he believed the proper 
point of view from which to represent the story 
had been missed. He bad tried to show what was 
the proper point of view, and perhaps be, too, had 
failed. Of all arts, that of the drama was the 
most difiicnlt, and the most open to ciitidsm; 
and fibakspeie’s plays being the property of 
everyone, everyone undertook to jud^ of tiiem. 
The paper was followed by a discuasien. 


Ounox SHAxsFsan Socibtt. — {Saturday, 
April IS.) 

W. 0. H. Cruras, Eso, president, in tire chair.— 
The Bev. H. P. Stokes sent a paper on "The 
Begistration and Fubllcation of ‘ Hamlet,’ ’’ say* 
ing that a compact statement of the facts is not 
only interesting in itself, but throws light upon 


various questions—sndt as tim existence of an 
older drama; the ooimercion of Bbakspere with 
such older play ; the sucoessive revisions of the 
tragedy; the relationship between author and 
publisher; the customs of printers and booksellers, 
and then pointing out that the Boberts entry in 

1602 was not followed by publication, that the 

1603 edition had no printer's name, that Bobsrts 
printed the 1604 and 1605 editions, both of which 
Ling published without the aid of Trundell, who 
had been associated with him in bringing out the 
1603 edition, of which Boberts may have been the 
anonymous printer, although the copyright iit 
1607 was the property of Ltag. who then trans* 
ferredit to Bmythtck, who published an edition in 
1611, and an unda^ edition which has been 
assigned to 1607, but which it seems more likely 
belongs to 1631, having been printed by W. S., 
whom Smytbi(A; employed in that year for his 
editions of “ Love’s Labour’s Lost’’ and " Borneo 
end Juliet.’’ When Thomas Cotes printed the 
1632 folio he did not give Smythickis name in 
coimexion srith it^ although the Utter held the 
copyright of "Hamlet” to his death in 1642. 
Probably this is to be explained by the fact that 
in 16.30 the copyright of the “ Historye of 
Hamblett,” mentimed among Sbakspere’s pUys 
in 1626, bad been transferred to Bioh^ Cotes by 
those who had received it from the widow of 
Thomas Pavier. Mr. HalllwelUPhillippa thought 
that this was the prose*nBrrative. But it U more 
likely that it was either the old pUy or Bhakspere’s 
first sketch, and that Cotes’s family, having 
possession of the oopyrlght of a Hamlet drqma, 
felt themselves independent of Smythitdt’s 
rights.—Miss Louisa Mary Davies, in a pwer 
ciuled "On the War Pa‘h,” reviewing The Vp~ 
thef of ttamXet ” by Arthur Gigadibs, said of all 
profane writers not distinctly controversial it has 
been the fate of Bbakspere—a most unlikely man 
for it—to be tiie most prolific occasion of nnani* 
mons wordy warfare, imd " Hamit t” is the 
Belgium of Bhaksperian criticism, for here armies 
of various nationalities meet to try lirerary con* 
olusione, and these combatants are, as a rule, 
reverent adorers of the glorious intellect and 
lovable personality of the post. Yet every now 
and then in these later days a lightly*araud 
iooneolast strolls Jauntily into tbo battle* 
.field to count the hraken bones and Htooiah 
the wounded with a pUyfol dUpUv of pata* 
pnlt practice. Mr. Gigadibs, familiar to 
us as the silent, abstracted r^plent of 
Biehop Blougram's confidential " Ap^gy,” is 
perhaps one of the most sanguine members of this 
light mfantry corps; for he is convinced that the 
development of criticism as he tmderstands it is 
inevitable. And his business isto brings scientific, 
in opposition to a sympathetic, or, aa he suggests, 
an idoUtrona, method of criticism to bear on the 
tragedy of " Hamlet.” It cannot, however, vex 
our spirits to admit with this butterfly warrior 
that once more the framework of a play is not 
Sbekspere’s own. It is rather too much, though, 
to ask us to beliere that Bbakspere put together 
the various elements in the play, borrowed and 
original, with aa little regard as possible to fitness, 
consisten( 7 , or probabili^. As the only altema* 
tire to sn^ a theory, this oritio tell us we m,ust 
believe that ‘i the poet had a complete and con* 
sistent scheme; a fully rounded conception of 
every character and career singly, and of the rela* 
tioru of all to each other and to all the incidents.” 
But must one be either a Bchlegel or a Gigadibs f 
We are not to be allowed to consider tiie ineon. 
sistencies of Hamlet capable of explanation on 
the hypothesis that he was a perfectly original 
character, and so intended, for "aa original 
character * conception is a chimera.” To an 
Ordinary mind it reems unreasonable to compel an 
author to present a portraiture of aa absolutely con* 
sistent bdng. Buch a creature in flesh and. blood 
would be a fusiM asiufM of the most exasperating 
kind; and whv he should be such a ieeiieratum on 
paper, or on the stage, is a little incomprehensible. 
Gigadibs is delighted srith Foe’s remarks about the 
whims, the vacUlations, and the indolences of 
Bbaka^re. But surely we have heard about these 
over and over again. In the crucible of analysis, 
amateur and professional, in which i%akspm’s 
^tiy is daily melted down, is it possible taat a 
flaw could remain undetectM f Hidden beauties 
may perhaps reward the search of future genera* 


I tions; but the poet’s faults, such as tiiev are, are 
worn on his sl^e, that «f«ty casual aaw may 
peck at them as he passes. Mr. Gigadibs would 
have us believe that, through hurry and co pyiog, 
Bbakspere frequently failed to emoeive a cha ractet 
or a career as a whole. This carelessness is to be 
explained by the poet’s pessimism—repro dneed 
in the character of Hamlet— which led him to 
consider everything, life ino Indcd, worthless, and 
thus he was " either oo nstitutionally avene 
to calculating labour or convinced that it 
was not worth while to bestow much oon* 
structive pains on his work.” And it is to tail 
that Mr. Gigadibs would reduce tiie play that has 
exercised a subtle fasoinstion over everyone who 
has read it or seen it acted, and in which we all, 
except this destructive criti(^ find plenty that is 
written in deadly earnest enongm We may, 
therefore, with confidence consider that the 
day is far off when a 80 *called sdentifle criticism 
will reveal Shakspere as an indolent, vaciUatlng, 
pessimistic genius and a snappw*up of uncon* 
sidered trifles. — Dr. F. Watson Williams 
read a paper entitled, “ Waa Hamlet mad f ” in 
which he took exception to the views of Dr. 
Brinsley Nicholson (New Bhakapete Bodety’s 
TraHoaetione, 1880-5, Fart II.}, who consider 
that Hamlet’s character is that of a 
This play, in tho oharaoters of Ophelia and 
Hamlet, gives us Bhak^re’s delineation 
of real and feigned madness. Hamlet is 

merely a weak, irresolute qynic, weary of the 
world, whom the revelations of the ghost made 
hysterical. The coarseness of his exprmaiona to 
Ophelia must not bs Judged from the point 
of view of to*day. If. bis Belf*aooasatioii 
of madness made to Laertes is to be 

brought forward as evidenoe of insanity, his 
repudiation of madness in the scene with his 
mother must b) put on the other side. Tne 
Bhaksperian view of the matter is settled by the 
words given to Hamlet: 

" Bring ms to the test. 

And I the matter will re-wuid; which madness 

Would gambol from.” 

Hamlet could stand this fret, but not Ophelia — 
The secretary read an anonymous paper on " The 
Elocution of the Sodet y’s Trading of ‘ Hamlet,’ ” 
which oonsistad almost entirely of Bhakspwa 
pbra*es applied to the merits or defeots of 
the individual readers. 


FINE ART. 

Art i» the Modem State. By Lady Bilke. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

Undeb a aomewhat misleading title Lady 
Dilke has supplied, in her latest work, a series 
of chapters on the system of artistic organisa¬ 
tion and artistic training in France daring the 
&rand Sieele, which are compiled with an 
enthusiastic industry such as all who are 
acquainted with her Renaieeance in France 
and her Claude Lorrain will be well prepared 
for. The title, too, is bflt^ ihialeading until 
the scope and intention of the book have re¬ 
vealed themselves to the reader. It then 
soon becomes apparent that the author aims 
chiefly at exhibiting the circumstances under 
which, for the first time, a sovereign state 
assumed to control and to develop in a giveo 
direction the artistic resources of its pe^le, 
moulding these in accordance with its own 
views and wants, and converting into an 
absolute monarchy what had been a aeries iaf 
oligarchical republics which even the Benais- 
sance, with its strong tendency towards 
absolute freedom of literary and artistic 
development, had not idtog^er succeeded 
in upsetting. 

After a couple of introductory chaphers;' 
the first of wmch contains bold and some¬ 
times happy generalisations on the subject of 
the internal and external policy of Ili(£eUea, 
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while in the second are indicated the general 
lines of the politico-economical system of 
Colbert, and the unflinching despotism by 
which he made the industry, the art, and the 
literature of France the main instruments in the 
glorification of Louis XIY., we are launched 
with somewhat disconcerting suddenness on a 
sea of detailed facts, loosely strnng together, 
such as the author especially loves. The rise 
and organisation of the AcMemies of Archi¬ 
tecture and Painting, the decline of the old 
maltrUe$ or guilds, the vicissitudes of the 
Academical School, the supreme power 
gradually attained by Lebrun in all matters 
^pertoming both to fine art proper and to 
iadustrial art, are in turn ably recorded 
aoeordiug to the most modern and approved 
French authorities. The system accord¬ 
ing to which, in a work of such limited 
proportions as is the present treatise, 
the development of each i^istic corporation 
and group of artbts under the supemrion of 
the all-potent minister, and the chosen 
delegates of that minister, is given in a 
separato chapter is, however, open to the 
objection that a considerable amount of 
repetition becomes inevitable. The same, or 
practically the same, facts are many times 
repeated; and especi^y is this the ease in 
the chapters whicn deal with the wars waged 
between the Academies and the tnaUritu, and 
in those which describe the relations of the 
all-powerful and omnipresent Lebrun with the 
army of paintos, sculptors, architects, and 
decorative artists, whom he employed and 
absolntely controlled on behalf of the king 
and his ministers. 

In the section on the Boyal Academy of 
Architecture an interesting account is for* 
niahed of the metamorphoses undergone by the 
Louvre of Pierre Lescot, as itwassnccemvely 
completed, altered, and adapted byLemereier, 
by Le Vau, and finally by Claude Perrault— 
the doctor and amateur architect, against 
whom the outcry was as loud as it is in our 
own day against a certain legal luminary, 
whoso Prop tile as a restorer has called 
down upon him year after year all the 
thunder-bolts of the Institute. It was of 
Perrault that bis rivals said: “Architecture 
mnsA be very ill, since she is to bo put into 
the doctor’s hands.” We think Lady Dilke’s 
criticism of the doctor’s famous colonnade 
somewhat unduly severe; smee, if it is un¬ 
doubtedly marrod by many of the technical 
faults which she pomts out, it has, on ^e 
other hand, a eerttin decorative appropri- 
atenees ai^ grandeur which cannot be denied. 
The details—derived, no doubt, from Do 
Chantelou’s joutUal, recently reprinted in the 
OettUe iet Beaux JrU - of Bernini’s journey 
to France, on the request addressed to him on 
behalf of King Louis to provide plans for 
t^ termination of the Louvre, are also highly 
diverting. The incompetence of the famous 
eepo-¥mol» of Boman sculpture as a 
practical architect was then most con¬ 
spicuously exhibited; and those who, 
whethCT by intrigue or otherwise, succeeded 
in- politely bowing out their illustrious 
guest—his pockets well filled with French 
gold but his plaoB quietly shelved—must be 
deemed the benefactors ot Paris, and, indeed, 
of the whole worid, which, in matters artistic, 
still converges thither. 

The history of the Boyal Academy of Paint¬ 


ing, in its beginnings, is a biscory of the 
battle which raged Mtween the Academy on 
the one hand and the ancient guilds on the 
other; in which the latter, from having been 
the oppressors of individual artists seeking to 
extricate themselves from their meshes, be¬ 
came the oppressed (d the corporate body into 
which royal authority had moulded these 
very individuals. Lady Dilke has forcibly 
described the unique position occupied by 
Lebrun as the artistic power which constitu¬ 
ted in itself the quintessence of the so-called 
style of Louis XlY., and which, indeed, gave 
definitive shape to that manner not only in 
monumental and decorative painting proper, 
but in all branches of architecture, sculpture, 
and even industrial art. In such a well- 
ordered system—in which taste, standpoint, 
and techmeal method were alike subordi¬ 
nated to the central authority—there was 
indeed little room for the permanent employ¬ 
ment of the few first-rate and independent 
talents of the century. This is, perhaps, the 
reason why the solemn yet happy dreamer, 
Claude Lorrain, and the genuine interpreter 
of classic art, Poussin, preferred exile in 
the land of their adoption; and why a pro¬ 
vincial career was the fate of the brilliant and 
passionate Pierre Puget—truest to nature and 
least mannered among the sculptors of the 
Bernini school, to which he avo we^y belonged, 
and capable, too, of decorative works of a far 
higher dass than the skilful artists of the 
Yersailles school who so willingly gave shape 
to the conceptions of their master. 

'While we agree, in the main, with the estimate 
formed by the author of the scope and aims 
of the art to' which the Grand Monarqne gave 
his name, and with her chief contention that 
it owed its technical capacity, its brilliant but 
nnstimnlating conventumality, and Ue unerring 
certainty in the attainment of a dead level <rf 
frigid excellence, to the strict and quasi- 
political system of organisation invented and 
perfected by Colbert, we caimot but think 
that she underestimates the natural tendency 
of the art of the time to settle itself into 
definite and generalised types, in which the 
absence ot initiative and of genuine irupira- 
tion should be replaced by a respectable 
formula. The freedom of conception, the 
individuality, the power ot natural develop¬ 
ment, which were among the essential qualities 
ot the Benaissance, had long before d^ene- 
rated in France, as elsewhere, into a fantastic 
emptiness and an unbridled mannerism, after 
which the well-ordered, if over-profuse, 
splendour of the seventeenth century came as 
a striking, but not an unnatural, step onwards. 
We have seen later on in the history of 
Frendi art that—even before the political 
cataclasms of the Bevolution—the hard 
pseudo-classicalities of David were beginning 
to eclipse the mignardUet of the eighteenth 
century. In like fashion, still later cm, in 
Germany, the false intellectualitira of Cor¬ 
nell^ and the equally false, if more artistic, 
sentimentalities of Overbeck, came as a neces¬ 
sary reaction after the tasteless excesses of 
the so-called Zopfperioie. On the other hand, 
it must be ownM that an art of well-ordered 
emptiness and ceremonial pomp has often 
accompanied and illustrated an age of vast 
conquest and systematised centralisation. Of 
tiiis the majestic, but frozen, conventionalities 
, of the school of sculpture which marked the 


nineteenth Egyptian dynasty, and especially 
the reign of Sesostris, are a striking example; 
while for another, not less remarkable, we 
need look no farther than the splendid Graeco- 
Boman conventionalities which so appro¬ 
priately distinguish the Augustau age. 

Incidentally, at the close of the section 
on “Le Brun and the Decorators of Yer¬ 
sailles,” Lady Dilke draws a parallel between 
the art of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in France which affords evi¬ 
dence of a narrowness of appreciation not 
shown in any other portion of her work. 
There is, indeed, here a certain failure to dis¬ 
tinguish the real aims and standpoint of much 
of the better art of the latter time. If there 
is, in a certain sense, a descent from the 
restrained and conventional splendour of the 
seventeenth century to the unbridled vivacity 
and the joyous optimism of the eighteenth— 
or, to use the author’s own words, “ to those 
charming littlenesses, prettinesses, emptinesses 
which make up the glorified upholstery of 
Boucher, of Baudouin, of Fragonard ”—there 
is, on the other hand, the return from an art 
which feeds on its^, and looks on nature 
only through its own spectacles, to one which 
consults nature at first hand, and, indeed, 
revels in the display of that very individnality 
the lack of which Lady DUke so justly 
deplores in the work ot the seventeenth cen- 
tory. Where in that period is to be found an 
equivalent for the genuine poetic fervour and 
the true imagination ot a 'Watteau ? Where 
an approach to the perfect truth and rim- 
plicity with which Chardin has studied the 
bourgeois life ot his time? Where in the 
preceding century shall we find anything to 
equal the penetrative appreciation of a human 
inaividualtty shown by Maurice Quentin La 
Tour, or by the incomparable Houdoo, in his 

f resentments of a Yoitaire, a Bousseau, a 
Hderot, a Bobespierre? 'Without looking 
even as high as this, what genuine and sym- 
athetic observation of contemporary manners 
0 we find in the productions of Gabriel and 
Augustin de St. Aubin, of Moreau le Jeune, 
and, at the very end of the century, in those 
of Debucourt! The mere frivolities, which 
belong even more to the outward style in 
matters appertaining to decoration than to the 
essential artistic standpoint of the eighteenth 
century, should not blind us to its freshness 
and originality or to the many serious quali¬ 
ties which it possesses. 

Much valuable material is condensed in 
Art in a Modern State ; and it deals with a 
phase in French art history which is, perhaps, 
less well known than any other to English 
readers. It is well that at a period whra at 
home the cry is very justly for more organisa¬ 
tion, for farther control by the state of 
corporate bodies artistic, and for further 
academic trainiog, the results of such state 
control in a former typical instance should 
be placed before the general public, so that 
the vices as well as the great and undoubted 
merits of the system perfected in France— 
and there now much rebelled against—be 
made clear. For this reason we hope that 
Lady Dilke may see fit somewhat to enlai^e 
the scope of her work, and by re-arranging 
and condensing many not obviously necessary 
or interesting details, as well as by adding 
fresh materiM from the store wmoh die 
evidently has at command, to increase its 
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Tuefulness and its poirers of attraction, not 
only for stadents, Wt for a wider circle of 
readers. 

CiiSnnn Phuxits. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-OOLOURS. 

It is bat a poor show the society has for os 
this summer. Neither the old nor the new 
members have done anything to distingaish 
themselTee; and there is a great deal of tired 
and indiffisrwt work, mnoh even to which these 
neatral terms woald be complimentary. The 
society has many still Tigoroos yeterans, but 
others are fallinK off; and it has not always 
been happy in we choioe of new memhen, 
especially figure painters. The last acquisi¬ 
tion—Ur. Bnlleid—can make pretty designs 
of the Tadema kind, but his ooloiu: is distress- 
ins to the eyes; nor have some stronger men, 
like Mr. Qlindoni and Ur. Wainwright, done 
much to sustain their reputations since they 
became associates. The latter’s *' The Serving 
Brother” (168) is painted with great breadth and 
power—in this respect the best of the fig;are 
subjects here; but it is coarse and uninterest¬ 
ing. While in “The Substitute” (148) Ur. 

Olmdoni wastes a good deal bf dever drawing 
and ingenious labour on a scene of which the 
humour is forced and the colours inharmonious. 

Of Mr. Crane’s designs it is difficult to say 
which is the worse—his “Flora” without 
shoulders or bis “ Pegasus ” without a fore¬ 
head ; and those who remember Ur. Albert 
Moore at his best can only regret that bis 
“ Face in the Audience ” (5) was ever shown in 
publio. But it is sorry work ohroniding 
failures, especially of men who have done 
charming work, and may do it again; and it is 
not much more inspiriting to describe what is 
not above dull reepeotability. So, leaving 
alone the bulk of this exhibition, we wUl name 
a few drawings which we were glad to see, and 
should be gl^ to see again. 

One of these is Ur. Alfred Hunt’s drasring 
of Windsor, taken from a new point of view, 
the best part of which is not however the 
Castle, but the banks of the river, with its 
trees and boats and red-roofed cottages reflected 
in the smooth tide, glowing and warm in the 
afternoon sun. It is full of rich and subtle 
colour—of colour pitched in the highest key, 
beautiful often in passages, but often perverse 
and inharmooions. Mr. Albert Ghx>dwin sends 
several examples, conceived and executed in 
his purely personal style. The distance of the 
' Pim” 1246) and the sky of the “ Stans, near 
Luoeme’’ (270), are delightfal, and there is an 
elegance about nearly ml bis drawings which 
is rare to find, and is sure to attract those 
who do not require robustness as an essential 
of art, and are not discouraged by obvious 
artifice. More thoroughly in tune, and truer to 
nature, are the drawings of Ur. J. W. North; 
but he is content with a little piece of English 
wood or field, with the warm grey mystery 
of innumerable twigs, setting off the blossom 
of raring and the yeuow-green of spongy grass. 

“The little Meadow by the Brook in the 
Wood ” (13) is quite perfect in its way. Not 
so unique, but rnder in range of feeling, sbre 
the always refined drawings of Ur. Uattiiew 
Hale. This year be gpvee us a new view of 
Venice (46), evidently fresh and personal, but 
it is a little hard and crude; and, although we 
are gdttd we have seen it, we should prefer to 
possess his “ An Evening in Autumn ” (32), or 
either of bis other drawings, even the modest 
liMe “ Fishing Boats leaving Falmouth Har¬ 
bour ” (123). For power of strong execution, 

Ur. Henry Uoore's “A Breezy Morning” 

(128) is astonishing. It has all the force—per¬ 
haps more than the luminary force—of oil Interested me, however, was the fact 


painting, and looks almost as out of place 
among its delicate and fragile snrroanaings 
as a bull in a china shop. But it is very fine, 
and more worthy of a place of honour than 
Ur. Tom Lloyd’s glaring green sea and 
lather of light (26), which eclipses Ur. Hunt’s 
“Windsor,” unkindly hung next to it. On 
the whole, the honours of the exhibition 
are with the veterans — with Sir John 
Gilbert, who sends two drawinn of unabated 
vigour, fine in composition, bold and free 
in execution, and full of colour, which, if 
not of the finest quality, is always in perfect 
keeping; with Mr. George Fripp, whose snnny 
scenes of quiet, if subdued in tint and conven¬ 
tional in execution, are full of fine feeling and 
quite masterly in their way; with Mr. Oidlow, 
whose picturesque street-scenes in old towns 
abroad have the style and colour we miss in 
younger work; with Mr. Arthur Glennie, 
whose colour is the brightest and purest, per¬ 
haps, of any here; with Mr. Carl Haag, whose 
drawing, if not so ambitious os that of Ur. 
Charles Bobertson, or so fine in quality of 
colour as some parts of Mr. Wallis’s, is a better 
picture than either. These artists follow the 
noble traditions of the old English school of 
water-colours; smd, though we nave, perhaps, 
learnt some tilings of more recent years—to 
paint the sea, for instanoe, like Mr. Henry 
Moore; and London, like Mr. Herbert Uar- 
shall—their places will not be filled. We 
must be thankful at least for such young, 
fresh, and sincere painters as Mr. Robert Allan 
and Mr. George Clausen, whose drawings 
supply most of what there is of promise in 
this exhibition. 

COSMO UONKHOPSE. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Ctolro: April It, tSSS. 

Uy voyage down the Nile has not been a 
very fruitful one, as I have been a prisoner to 
the dahabiah during the greater part of it 
Just after we had quitted Assu&n, I had the 
misfortune to be bitten on the ankle by a snake; 
and as my assailant was the cerastes, the most 
venomous of Egyptian serpents, I was obliged 
to cauterise the bite so severely as to render 
myself a cripple for the rest of the voyage. 
Snake bites in Egypt are exceedingly rare, 
especially daring the winter months, and neither 
visitors nor natives accordingly take any pre¬ 
cautions against the possibility of their 
oocurrenoe. 

In the idand of Elephantine the tthdkh- 
diggers have been busy at work In the mounds 
of the old dty which onoe stood there. They 
have lately laid bare the surfaces of two 
boulders of granite against which brick houses 
had been built in the Greek or Roman age. 
On one of the rooks they have brought to light 
a hieroglyphic inscription relating to the ka or 
doable of a certain Ameni, and on another 
rook the cartouche of Amendphis I., a memoriid, 
it may be, of bis campaign against Ethiopia. 
Owing to the lowness of the Nile this year, a 
good many granite rooks have been exposed to 
view in the neighbourhood of Assuftn, which 
are usually under water; but I could discover 
no inscriptions on any of them. About two 
miles to the north of Assndn, however, on the 
eastern bank of the river, I came across quite 
a mountain of Egyptian alabaster which crops 
up out of the gramte, and has been worked in 
ancient times. 

On the western bonk, some three or four 
miles north of Assn4o, and near the village of 
El-Urtyeb, is a lofty crag of sandstone, the 
sides of which have brnn quarried away. Here 
I found a Greek graffito and several hieroglyphic 
ones, one of wMoh records the name of “ the 
interpreter in the palace.” Wbat especially 
Interested me, however, was the fact ^t the 


quarry marks consisted of the two Phoenician 
letters haph tmd heth ; and, as I came across 
similar quarry marks at the southern end of 
the eMtem quarries of Silsilis, the lettms 
occurring here being zayin, nun, and reih, we 
may conclude that the quarries were at one 
time worked with the aid of PhoenicianA This 
will explain the existence of the Phoenidan 
inscription discovered by Mr. Petrie in a wddi 
to the north of Silsilis. One of the hiero^yphio 
graffiti is accompanied by the picture of a 
sphinx seated on a pedestal ana wearing the 
double crown, by the side of which is the raw¬ 
ing of a cube; from another of the graffiti we 
learn that the old Egyptian name of the town 
near which the quarries were sitnated was the 
town of Ankh, or “Iif&” I have good 
reason to remember the place, as it was below 
the crag that I was bitten by the snake. 

North of Silsilis we visited some interesting 
Gre^ inscriptions first discovered by Mr. 
Petrie and Mr. Griffith two years ago. A little 
to the north of Silweh lies the village of Eegok; 
and opposite Eegok, on the western baim of 
the Nile, are the remains of two quays of large 
finely-cut stone, which evidently belong to the 
Roman age. They are separated from one 
another by a distance of about a quarter of a 
mile, the southern one being built along the 
line of the bank, while the other projects into 
the river like a pier. Behind each are large 
quarries, and by the side of the northern qmarry 
is a small natural ravine in the rooks. In the 
latter area number of Greek inscriptions, partly 
incised, partly painted red. Three of these 
inform us in ^'ghtly varying language that the 
Nile had been remitted into the shelter of the 
quay on the 26 th day of the month Mesorc in the 
llthyearof AntoninusfbiaArrMi’u’et Mttropn oNtXst 
tuniKItr «it TOO op/ur k<), one of them, 

further, explaining that the “anchorage” 
meant was that “ of the quarry,” “ at the . . .” 
i)t rev opfutp rrit AaTo>[ttta]t, Kara re[vi] . . .' goievt 
Only one letter seems to be wanting at the 
beginning of the last word. From other 
inscriptions we learn that the asxc<sx<w»*r or 
“chief engineer” was Apolldnios, the son of 
Petesthens, under whose direction the quarry 
immediately behind the northern quay was 
excavated; the quarry to the south Ming cut 
under the supervision of his brother Arsynis, 
with the help, it would appear, of a oertaio 
Pakhumis. The object for which the quarries 
were opened and the quay built is stated in 
another inscription: Ev ayaSo ■ Lw Arrawim 
tmifontp rovt fuyaXms Aifevt •vx**' vs# irvAiw 
rav Kvpwv AvoAAv nu ret Kvpmt. “In the 11th 
year of Antoninus we cut the great stones 11 
cubits in length for the pylon of the lord 
Apollo and the lady Isia” We now know, 
therefore, the date at which the pylon of the 
great temple of Edfu was either restored or 
enlarged, as well as the name of the enginew 
under whose orders the work was carried on. 
His father bears an Egyptian name. It will be 
noticed that the numMr of cubits in the length 
of ea(di stone was the same as the numbm: of 
years the emperor had reigned up to the time 
when they were cut I may add that between 
the two quarries are some hieroglyphic graffiti, 
one of them being the record of “the scribe 
Ai,” another of “the scribe Hora.” Were 
these the native scribes who assisted Apolldnios 
in his duties f 

I paid another visit to the great quarries of 
theuebel el-Tfikb, where three years agolfonnd 
some interesting Greek and Latin inscriptions, 
and large quantities of polished flint imple¬ 
ments of the Roman age. The quarries had 
provided the stone for the publio bmldings of the 
neighbouring city of Ptolemaas, and in the 
time of the Roman empire had brnn worked by 
convicts on whose account the Third Ituraean 
cohort was stationed at their entranoe. The 
inscriptions I copied there three years ago have 
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been mUiahed in the Annmire of the Sooi4t4 
poor I’Bnoonngement dee Etudes s;reoi»es. 
I am now able to add some more wnidh bear 
upon the historr of the quarries in the Ptolemaic 
era. Among tne new ones 1 have obtained is 
one in two elegiac Unes, which states that a 
certain MenippeidSa was the first to excavate 
the stone them: 

Aaroiilat rt wpiror ittiptro • utrap hura 

Tdrtf Mo'tsT'dSsT i^tKirmvt wfrpas. 

Adjoining the quarry in which most of the 
inscriptions are found, and which a Latin 
grt^ffito describes as a “Petra felix,” is a 
smwer one, on the three sides of which 
inscriptions are painted in red letters declaring 
it to be “a saoM place.” One of them, that 
on the southern side, consists of two lines 
whi^ run as follows: 

ICZGTC • CEPAniC • KAI 

HAICEPMANOTBIC 

I suppose titis to mean “ One (cfi)god is Zeus, 
Serapu, and BSlisermanul^.” Who the last- 
mentioned deity was I must leave it to the 
classical mythologists to determine. 

I rode over to Abydos, and was sorry to find 
that the temple of Seti is no longer kept with 
the same amount of care and neatness as was 
the case three years ago. The pavement in 
many places is in a filthy state, and beggars and 
donkey-bo^ are allowed to ramble over it. 
tio far as the moteotion of the most beautiful 
monument of Egyptian antiquity is concerned,. 
there has been retrogression inst^ of progress. 
'While wandering through the ruins, I noticed 
a Eypriote that had uravioudy escaped 

me. It reads Zo-o-lo-o~$, and is thus, so far as 
I can remember, the only example of a 
Eypriote text in which the vowels ate written 
after the characters in which they are mherent. 
During the present winter the Oomte de 
Baillet—a pupil of the French Archaeological 
School of Oaim—has been living in Abydos, 
and taking photogr^hs, impressions, and 
copies of the Gfreek mscriptions there. 

1 have just returned from a visit to Mr. 
Petrie at lUahun in the Fayum. He has there 
made a stutling discovery, which will go far 
towmrds revolutionising the early archaeology 
of the Levant. 

A. H. Batch. 


TEE TATES CHAIR OF ARCEAEOLOQY 
AT UmVE^lTY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Mb. Beoihald Stuabt Poolb, Yates Professor 
of Archaeology at University College, will 
give his inaugural lecture in the Botanical 
Theatre on Wednesday next. May 8, at i p.m. 

Following the generous and comprehensive 
scheme announced in his offidalprogramme, Prof. 
Stuart Poole has engaged the services of Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins for mehistoric archaeology and 
those of Mr. Henry Balfour, of the Pitt stivers 
Museum, Oxford, for savage art, reserving 
only Egyptian and Assyrian archaeology for 
bis own treatment. Thus, instead of confining 
the study of archaeology at University College 
to those branches only of that multiform science 
which ^ is himself competent to teach, he sets 
a striking example to his brother professors at 
other universities by calling in the aid of dis¬ 
tinguished specialists, and inviting such as are 
interested in the arts, crafu, and customs of 
ancient races to study the subject as a whole. 
Up to the present time, nearly every chair of 
archaeology in the United Kingdom has been 
treated as a chair of classical archaeology pure 
and simple, to the exclusion of all other 
branches of this important and supremely in¬ 
teresting science—a course eminently unsatis¬ 
factory, inasmudi as it omits the parentage of 
classical archaeology in the ancient Ba^ and 
its mediaeval devuopment in the CMhio and 


Bysantine schools. Prof. Stuart Poole is, there-1 
fore, much to be omigratulated upon this new 
departure, which, though it will largely reduce 
his otBdal receipts, will still more larg^y serve 
the cause of learning. 

The professor’s inaugural address will be 
followed, on May Id, by a lecture from Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins on “The Arrival of Man in 
Europe and his Advance in Culture.” Next 
follows Mr. BL Balfour (May 22} on “The 
Origin of Decorative Art as iUnstrated by the 
Art of Modem Savages.” On May 29 Prof. 
Stuart Poole pves his introductory lecture on 
“ Egyptian Archaeology ”; on June 5 his intro¬ 
ductory lecture on “Assyrian Archaeology,” 
and on June 12 his introductory lecture on “ The 
Place of Archaeology in School and University 
Education.” Each lecture will be followed by 
demonstrations at the British Museum. We 
understand that Prof. Stuart Poole also pro- 

S to hold classes of an educational character 
g the vacation, these classes to be espedsUy 
designed for the benefit of students in archae¬ 
ology in the final schools at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. _ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THB TEBATBB of DIOITTSOS AT ATHENS. 

Trioity OoUese. DabUa: April 80, ISSS. 

When in Athens the other day I again ex¬ 
amined the theatre of Dionysos, with a vieir of 
testing what 1 had long ago asserted against 
all the handbooks and the commentators on 
Plato’s Sympotium —viz., that the theatre never 
did hold, or could hold, 30,000 spectators. 

From rough calculation, I guessed the 
maximum at about 12,000. Though I have 
repeatedly urged this, 1 see the old estimate 
still pervading the newest books. This time 1 
went to Dr. Dotpfeld, who is always so ready 
to put his vast knowledge and acumen at the 
disposal of earnest inquirers, and asked him to 
verify my conjecture. He at once produced a 
large and careful plan which he had prepared 
of the theatre; and upon a calculation of half a 
metre square for each person, he found that the 
Tnavimnm the theatre could hold would be a 
little over 15,000. But the gangways and other 
vacant spots were hot subtracted. So, then, his 
authority may, perhaps, do what mine has 
faded to aocompiish. Any sensible man who 
has ever seen 30,000 people together, and then 
looks at the theatre, not require arguments 
from either of us. 

J. P. Mabafft. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The minor exhibitions to open next week in¬ 
clude a series of paintings, drawings, and 
pastels by Mr. Andrew MacCallum, at the 
Borghen Qallery, 0}dBond-street; Mr. F. H. 
Lefevre will have on view, as the two chief 
attractions of his gallery in King-street, 
** Scotch Cattle at Best—Glencoe,” by Mdlle. 
Bosa Bonheur, and “A Dedication to Bacchus,” 
by Mr. Alma Tadema; while the Camera Club 
announces the third of its series of “ one-man ” 
exhibitions, in Bedford-street, consisting this 
time of a repr^ntative set of landscapes by 
M.r. J. Gale, printed in platinum and in silver 
process. 

Messes. W. H. Aixen & Co. will publish 
immediately a portfolio of studies from ancient 
Hindu architecture, by Mr. B. B. Haningtou, 
intended to serve as suggestions for modem 
buildings in India, and as a protest against the. 
neglect of indigenous styles by the British' 
Government. 2ne studies are ten in number, 
reproduced by photo-lithography from the 
author’s drawings in water-colour at pen and 
ink, and they are prefaced by some remarks 
upon the decadence of Hindu art in arohiteotore. 
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A LAEOB collection of paintings, etdhinm 
and pastels by Mr. 'Whistler—^indlnding his 
famous portraits of his mother and of Carlyle— 
is now on exhibition at the College for Men 
and Women, 29 Queen Square, W.C. 

The iieneral meeting of the members of the 
Art Unmn of London will be held on Tuesday 
next. May 7, at noon, in the Adelphi Theatre. 

The Fine Art section of the Paris Exhibition 
will contain 1500 pictures, 500 drawings, 500 
framed engravings, 525 statues, and 565 archi¬ 
tectural designs. 

The tomb of (Hovanni Oaleas Yisoonti and 
Isabelle de 'Valois in the Oertosa at Pavia has 
been opened with officiai sanction. It con¬ 
tained, besides the mortal remains, a sword, a 
poignard, spurs of gilt bronze, and a maj<fiica 
vase with the scutcheon of the Visconti. 

Very opportunely, in view of a recent con¬ 
troversy in the daily press, Mr. George Soharf 
—who economically oombines the three offices 
of director, keeper, and secretary—has issued a 
new and eidargM ^ition of his Catalogue of the 
National Portrait Chdlery. It is needless at this 
date to commend the fiUness of the historicti 
and descriptive notes; but we may state that 
Mr. Schsrf has been careful to revise his dates 
with reference to the latest authorities, especialiy 
the Dictionary of National Biography. It is more 
important to draw attention to the fact that all 
the acquisitiona since the autumn of 1885, when 
the oolleotion was transferred to Bethnal Green, 
have been deposited at 20, Great George-street, 
Westminster, “in the hope that they may 
tkorUy be exhibited to the public in a central 
locality.” Among the latest accessions thus 
stored away are two Knellers—the Earls of 
Halifax and Macclesfield—Sir Oloudesley 
Shovel], Mrs. Trimmer, and Grattan; and 
terra-cotta busts by Mr. Boehm of Lord 
Stratford de Beddiffe and Prof. H. J. Smith. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

The revival of “ Olaudian ” at the Princess’s 
on Monday was welcome. Claudian is certainly 
one of Mr. Barrett’s most effective parts. The 
story of the play is strong; and if its dialogue 
is sometimes stilted or fantastic, it is yet not 
seldom genuinely poetic. The interpretation 
of the piece does not substantially differ from 
that of the last revival. Mr. Barrett is still 
supported by Miss Eastlake, whose part of 
Almida is, in at least one scene, worthy to be 
called something more than “a feMer to 
Glaudian.” Miss Eastlake manages, at all 
events, to make it telling in passion and pathos, 
though of course in this piece it is Mr. Barrett 
who has the great opportunities, and who does 
not neglect to use them. An actress whose 
name we did not make sure of distinguished 
herself by the singularly strong and judidous 
decUmation of a narrative passage; and Miss 
Lillie Belmore was, as usual, refreshing where 
she was asked to be light, and really dramatio 
where earnestness was required of her. The 
chorus had been strengthened for the occasion, 
it seems, and Miss liU Garth sang a song very 
welL Two things in the spectacle stand out 
above til others: first, and best to our think¬ 
ing, the admirable vineyard scene; and then 
the much more famous, but after all more or 
less mechanical, scene of the earthquake. 

Ws must speak in detail on the first available 
occasion of the two important plays which have 
just been produced—Mr. Pinero’s “ The Profii- 
gate,” with which Mr. Hare has sncoessfnlly 
opened the Garrick; and Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s “ Wealth,” which has been brought out 
at the Haymarket. 

The Shaksperian performances of Miss Janet 
Aqhnrch, Mr. Charles Gharrington, and Mr, 
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HemaBD Yem are oontinu^ at {he Crystal 
Palaoe. “Othello,” we nnderataod, will 
shortly be given; and “ Macbeth,” which was 
nven last Saturday, is likely to be repeated. 
]&. Charrinj^on was seen with approval last 
week as Macwiiff, and it is hardly possible that 
the Lady Macbeth of Miss Janet Achnrch can 
have been otherwise than remarkable. 

It is reported that Mr. Fernandez and Miss 
Carlotta Ledercq have failed to obtain the 
permission of Mr. Mansfield—their manager at 
the Olobe—to appear in the matinie on May 15, 
in which they were to have played important 
parts in a new production. Mr. Maclean will 
take the place of Mr. Fernandez, it is said. 

M. CoQUBLDT and Mdme. Jane Ebding—the 
two persona who, next to Sarah Ber^ardt, 
among foreign artists most command the 
interest of the London playgoer—will, we hear, 
be seen before the end of this month at the 
Gaiety Theatre. They will both appear in 
•* L’Aventnri^re.” 

“ Doubt,” a domestic drama by Mr. Stanley 
Little, will be produced at a matinee at the 
Strand Theatre on May 28, with Messrs. Fred 
Terry, Stuart Dawson, Brume, Alec. Frances, 
and Cecil Thombury, and Misses May Whitty, 
Ellaline Terriss, and Alma Murray in the cast. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLIOATIOYS. 

The Organiat'i Quarterly Journal, Part 82 
(Nfovello), opens with a Prelude and Fugue by 
Sig. G. B. Polleri, an organist at Genoa. The 
Prelude is simple in construction, and contrasts 
well with the elaborate Fugue which follows. 
The theme of the latter, especially when it 
appears with the counter theme, reminds one 
of Bach, Hie treatment of both has, indeed, 
a strong eighteenth-century fiavour, but 
towards the close there are some modem 
effects. The writing thioughout is clever, if 
somewhat formal. The order of modulation is 
peculiar, and the early return of the opening 
key not altogether satisfactory. The only other 
number is a long Fantasia by Mr. E. Silas. 
It commences with a smooth and fiowing 
Andante in the key of B fiat minor. The mu- 
tations in the middle section are skilfully 
managed. An Allegro in B flat major follows, 
with some bold fugato writing. Then comes 
an exceedingly graceful Adagio in G minor, 
and, by way of conclusion, the Allegro with cer¬ 
tain modifications. 

Part Bcmgt. (Novello.) “ Bonnie Bell,” by 
Dr. Mackenzie, dedicated to the Glasgow 
tieleot Choir, is bright and melodious. “O, 
Mistress Mine,” by Mr. W. A. C. Cruiokshank, 
is tuneful and effective. Mr. C. E. Stephens’s 
“ Come fill ye right merrily”—a Bacchanalian 
song for men’s voices—shows spirit and 
character. 

From Messrs. Wedtes & Co. we have 
received: 

JVcfes on Musical Form and Analysis. By 
F. E. Pritchard. A little pamphlet of but 
twelve pages. Any simple guide to help one 
to imdeistand the works of the ^eat masters 
is welcome, if only the information imparted 
be correct. “ In a symphony there are five 
movements,” says the author. Now, in many 
symphonies there are only four, and often the 
abort Introduction, as in Haydn's Symphonies 
aud in Beethoven’s No. 1, can scarcely be termed 
a movement. Again, our author has mistaken 
a transitional passage in Beethoven’s Sonata in 
0 Minor (Op. 10, No. 1) for the second subject, 
and speaks of that subject as in the key of the 
sttbmediant. There are other inaccuracies, but 
Close ^quoted must suffice. 

Stsmmce, for violin and pianoforte. ByO. W> 
Lubbock. A simple, melodious little yieoe. 
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Cavatina, for same instruments. By Harrey 
Lohr. An easy and effective piece, with weU- 
contrasted sections. 

Reverie and The Old Mill in the Valley. For 
pianoforte. By Mr. Edwin H. Front. Two 
simple drawing-room pieces. 

From Patterson & Sons; 

Maiden Fair. By A. Stella. A graceful 
song, with an effective obbligato for violin or 
cello. The words are by Prof. Blackie. Wert 
Thou Mine—a setting of Bums’s words, by the 
same composer, is simple and taking. Morning 
May Dew, by A. E. Armstrong, is a quaint and 
pleasing little ballad. The pianoforte accom¬ 
paniment is well written. Down the Stream, by 
the same lady, is light and melodious; but 
3-8 time appean scatty suitable for a “ Bar¬ 
carolle,” as the song is styled. 1 Think on 
Thee in the Right, by A. Moffat, is a ballad of 
the ordinary type; in the middle comes the 
inevitable Tempo di Valse. Michael the Cavalier, 
by Q. Temple and F. W. Whitehead, has a 
melody not remarkable for originality, and an 
accompaniment of well-marked rhythm. Loving 
Shepherd —a sacred song, by W. Harrison, 
smooth, and not nnpleasing; but the close is 
weak. 

From G. Woolhouse: 

Two Easy Pieces. By C. A. Trew, Two 
pretty little trifles. As they are intended “ for 
small hands,” the octave position in the second 
is a mistake. 

Souvenir and Chant du Soir, Two pieces for 
violin and pianoforte. By J. J. Haakman. 
The first is a genuine morceau de salon. The 
second is a quiet, refined, and pleasing move¬ 
ment. 

Illustrated Manual of the Votatl Sounds. By 
Mrs. M. A. Catlisle-Carr. This lady, the 
author of several works on singing, attaches 
great importance—as do, indeed, all good 
teachers—to the position of the mouth in 
giving utterance to the various sounds. By 
means of diagrams she shows the various 
positions of the mouth for the vowels. This 
little brochure will be read with interest. 


OBITUARY. 


Mk. Cakl Rosa’s death was unexpected, and it 
has come at a moment when his musical 
knowledge and theatrical experience promised 
to be of great service in the season of opera 
about to be inaugurated at Covent Garden, for 
he bad just joinra his forces to those of Mr. 
Augustus Harris. Mr. Carl Rosa was bom 
in 1843 at Hamburg. His first appearance in 
this country was as a violinist at the Crystal 
Palace in 1866. He married Mdlle. Parepa in 
1867, aud gave concerts with her in America. 
{But he will be remembered specially in 
connexion with the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
iHe did much to encourage English art, for he 
produced operas by Mr. F. H. Cowen, Mr. 
Goring Thomas, Drs. Mackenzie and Stanford, 
kndMr. F. Corder; and he had just commissioned 
|that rising composer, Mr. Earnish MacCunn, to 
iwrite a work for him. Mr. Carl Rosa also did 
Imuch to make known the earlier works o 
Wagner in this country. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE rORTNIOHTLY REVIEW 

For l£AYo 

Boino BT FRANK HABRI& 

18 B BOIaDIBR'd LIFE WORTH LXVaa ? By Lord WOUKLBT. 

A PLSA /or n ENDOWED THEATRE. Br WlLUAM AbobbS. 

ALFRED do UU88BT.-4I. ABSKIOt UOOttATl. 

WHAT IS RITUALISH ? 

JOHN BRIOBT. By KiBL BUXD. 
MASBUNALANDandthoMASHUNAF. By P. C. SBLOm. 

THE GREAT MISSIONARY St'CCESS. By Uly Dilkb. 

COLOUE la DOMESTIC!IT Aod DRESS. By HAMILTOJt AifkK. 

TWO CENTURIES of MAaiSTRATES* WORK in BUHBEY. By T. H. 
iwonnrojr. 

THE ZEIT-GEIST UNDER DRILL. By Colooel F. MAUXICS. 

** ROBERT EL3MERB "mb SYMPTOM. By Prof. R. T. TtbIBU. 

THE EDUCATION COMMISSION aad ttie SCHOOL RATE. By CMffdiMl 
Manbixo, 


HALF-A-CSNfUBY of MUSIC in 

BNOLAKD; 1887-1887. By F. HUBFFE^ Author 
of "Richard Wagner and the Musio of the Futare." 
nemy Svo, as. [IMa dor. 

TEN TEARS’ WILD SPORTS in 

FOBBIOK IMNDStor TravelB in the EiAttes. 
By H. W. BETON-EABB, F.aO B., te.^aay 
Svo, 8s. [nil dsy. 


FROM PEKIN to CALAIS by LAND. 

By H. OB WINDT. With numerone llhutratlana 
by O. B. FBIPP, from Sketches by the Author. 
Demy Svo, tos. 

** Mr do Wlodt toyt Ibat bU book Kill net bovo beta written la rola 1/ 
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no means clear, therefore, that Witte, by his 
method of partial collation, succeeded in 
selecting the best fonr MSS. available; while 
it is tolerably certain, on the other hand, 
that the four he did select are not entitled 
to be constituted supreme authorities whose 
judgment is to be accepted without appeal. 
Evidently, then, Witte’s text, so far at 
rerards its MS. foundation, cannot be con 
sidered unimpeachable. It might be shown 
that it is also not unassailable on critical 
grounds. It will suffice for the present 
purposes to mention two cases, among several 
that occur to us, in which Witte’s critical 
judgment seems to have been at fault in his 
choice of a reading, viz. Par. xxvi. 104 
(“Dante ’’ for “ Da to ’’), and Pwrg. vii. 103 
Nasuto ’’ for “ Nasetto ’’), in both of which 
instances the alternative and almost certainly 
correct reading was offered him by one or 
more of his selected MSS. 

Witte’s edition being thus in several 
respects capable of improvement we had 
hoped that the production of a revised text 
of the poem would have been one of the 
results of Dr. Moore’s labours. This hope, 
however, it seems, is not likely to be realized; 
for Dr. Moore informs us that he would have 
been led to mopose the.construction of a new 
text “but W the existence of Dr. Witte’s 
edition,’’ and he has contented himself, 
therefore, with printing in an appendix a list 
of about fifty passages in which he thinks 
Witte’s text might be ameliorated. We 
cannot but regret this decision; and we venture 


LITERATURE. 

Contributions to the Textual Oritieism of the 
Divine Ommedia. By tiie Bev. Edward 
Moore, D.D. (Cambridge: at the Dni- 
versity Press.) 

This volume owes its existence, as Dr. Moore 
tells ns in his Prolegomena, to a suggestion of 
the eminent German Dante scholar, Earl 
Witte, “il maestro di color che sanno’’ in 
matters Dantesque; and it is dedicated to his 
memory. Dr. Moore’s work is, in fact, 
continuation, on broader lines and on a 
sounder principle, of the work on the text of 
the Divina Commedia undertaken by Witte 
some sixty years ago, which resulted in the 
publication, at BerUn in 1862, of his critical 
(quarto) edition of Dante’s poem. This 
edition, in spite of its undoubted shortcomings, 
is stiU justly regarded as the “ standi 
edition,” and no serious attempt has as yet 
been made to supersede it. It is impossible, 
however, upon Witte’s own showing, to accept to hope that Dr. Moore may yet be induced 
his text as final, since it is avowedly based to undertake a task for which he has proved 
upon fonr MSS. only, and contains “ not a himself eminently qualified. In no other 
word, not a syllable ’’ but has the support of way, as it appears to us, can the results of 
one or other of these MSS. By hm rigid the prolonged and laborious researches, of 
a^erence to this rule Witte precluded hm> which this bidky volume is the outcome, be 

so conveniently placed within the reach of 
Dante students. 

It is disappointing to find that Dr. Moore, 
like Witte before him, has been obliged after 
all his labours to abandon the hope of gToup. 
ing the MSS. of the Divina Oomedia in 
“&milies,” and of thus constructing as it 
were a genealogical tree, by means of which 
the relative vedue of the various MSS. and 
their relationship with one another might be 
ascertained at a glance. The difficulties in 
the way of accomplishing this object certainly 
would seem to be almost insuperable. To 
begin with, not only is there apparently no 
scrap of Dante’s handwriting—“la lettera 
magra, e lunga, e molto corrett^” as Leonardo 
Aretino describes it—in existence; but, further, 
no MS. with even the most shadowy claims to 
be considered really authentic has as yet been 
discovered, while even the earliest of those 
we possess (there are some five mentioned by 
Wi^ as ^longing to the fourth or fifth 
decade of the foui^nth century, i.e. to a 
period between twenty and thirty years after 
Dante’s death) notoriously abound in 
erroneous readings, thus showing that the 
corruption of the text, and with it the 
multiplication of variants, began at a very 
early date. Nor is this idl; for, apart 
from tile fact that the 500 or 600 known 
MSS. are scattered broadcast among the 
public and private libraries of the world—we 
have ourselves seen one in the Grey collection 
at Cape Town—whereby anything like a 
collation of the whole number is rendered 


self absolutely from the exercise of his critical 
judgment outside this very limited range; 
and, as a consequence, in at least fifteen in¬ 
stances he has been compelled to adopt a 
reading of which he actually disapproves. 
As regards these particular inshmces, however, 
it may be observed that he allowed himself to 
dep^ from his rule in the smaller (octavo) 
edition of the text which appeared in the 
same year. 

Now if four MSS. only are to be selected 
as the basis of a text, it would seem obvious 
that the process of selection ought to be con¬ 
ducted with the greatest possible care, and 
that the examination of each of the MSS. 
passed under review should be of a more or 
less comprehensive and searching description. 
The importance of this latter point Witte un¬ 
fortunately failed to recognise, and he com- 
nutted the fundamental error of restricting 
hims^, in each of the 407 MSS. he 
examined, to the collation of the third canto 
of the “ Inferno ” only, by which method he 
not only excluded from review all those MSS. 
which happen to be defective in that particu¬ 
lar portion of the poem—comprising, as he 
himself admits, no less than one-tenth of the 
whole number known—but he also was thus 
prevented from noticing an all-important fact 
which has been clearly established by Dr. 
Moore, and of which he gives several marked 
instances in his book, viz., that a MS. may 
offer an excellent text of one or more portions 
of the poem and yet be practically worthless 
as regards the remaining portions. It is by 


practically impossible, there is the additional 
difficulty, pointed out by Dr. Moore, that in 
a considerable number of MSS. the text 
appears to have been derived, not from some 
one tingle exemplar, but from two or even 
several different ones, the copyist adopting 
the version now of one, now of another, 
according as caprice or the “ cacoethes corri- 
gendi” prompted him. Any attempt to 
determine the relationtiiijp of, and classify, 
MSS. of this hybrid description may well be 
abandoned in despair. In spite, however, of 
all these difficulties, Witte succeed in dis¬ 
tinguishing one weU-defined group, called by 
him the “ Sienese family and Dr. Moore, 
after the independent examination of between 
200 and 300 MSS., has been able to establish 
the existence of a second, to which he has 
given the name of the “Yatican family.” 
Intignifioant as these results may appear in 
proportion to the labour expended in attaining 
them, they are at any rate encouraging as 
showing that the first steps have been taken 
towards the solution of this very difficult 
problem. 

In his examination of MSS., Dr. Moore has, 
as we hinted above, employed a method at 
once more scientific and more thorough than 
that of Witte. Instead of confining himself 
to the collation of one particular po^on only 
of the poem, he has collated about 180 care¬ 
fully select^ test-passages taken from each 
of the t^e Cantiche ; and he has thus suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining valuable results as regards 
both the estabUsl^ent of the text and the 
characteristics, good or bad, of the MSS. 
themselves. Unlike Witte, Dr. Moore has 
not felt bound to accept the verdict of any 
selection of MSS. for or (gainst a particulai 
reading, but has allowed himself to decide the 
question independently upon critical grounds, 
even though, as is not seldom the case, he 
may have found the majority of MSS. against 
him. Accordingly, to mention a case in point, 
instead of “Sitio” {Pury. xxii. 6), Dr. 
Moore, rightly in our opinion, would read 
“ ditiunt,” in spite of the practical unanimity 
of MSS. in favour of tihe former. So, again, 
in the well-known passage relating to Bertran 
de Bom and the young king in canto xxviii. 
of the Inferno, he would on wtical grounds, 
and with perfect justice as it seems to us, 
reject the common reading “ Giovanni,” not¬ 
withstanding that it is supported by an over- 
wheln^g majority of MSS., as well as by 
every one of the old commentators, for it is 
well-nigh impossible to believe that Dante 
could have been ignorant of the facts in 
♦hill particular instance. We find ourselves, 
also, for toe most part, m agreement with 
Dr. Moore reguding his other proposed 
alterations in Witte’s text; but we are sur¬ 
prised to observe that he acquiesces without 
remark in the reading “ Nasuto ” {Pury. vii. 
103), since Witte himself afterwa^ in his 
translation, rejected it in favour of toe well- 
supported variant “ Nasetto ” (“ Stumpf 
Benas’te’^, on the ground that the monu¬ 
ment of Philip III. at Narbonne (which is 
figured in Montfaucon’s Monuments de la 
Monarehie frangaise) represents him with an 
unmistakably short nose. 

Not toe least valuable jjart of Dr. Moore’s 
work is the careful description of the MSS. 
examined by him, and the lists of passages 
(repeated in a convenient tabular form) in 
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frhich lie has noted peculiar readings. These 
cannot fail to be of great use to future 
labourers in the same field, especially as a 
list has been added of “ lines omitted, trans¬ 
posed, or repeated in error,” whereby the task 
of comparing and classifying MSS. wm hence¬ 
forth M considerably facilitated, since it is 
precisely through the slavish repetition by 
careless or ignorant copyists of errors of this 
class that relationships between MSS. are 
likely to be traced. That the majority of the 
MSS. of the Divitut Oommedia offer a more or 
less corrupt text is hot altogether to be 
wondered at, f»r the transcribes appear for 
the most part to have been mere ignorant 
persons writing for gain—“ persone materiali” 
as Borghini calls them. Witte mentions one 
case where a man made one hundred copies in 
order to provide dowries for his daughters, 
and another where the copyist was a German 
cook!—^we may hope that this “ koeus theo- 
tonious,” as he calls himself, at any rate was 
able to appreciate Dante’s aUusion to his own 
craft (In/, xxi. 55), though it is probable that 
he would not equally relish the description 
of his countrymen as “guzzling Germans” 
(In/ ivii. 21). 

Dr. Moore has done good service in draw¬ 
ing attention once more to a common practice 
of the copyists of the early commentaries, 
which has been a fertile source of error. It 
seems that in many MSS. the text accompany¬ 
ing a commentary is far from being the same 
as that adopted by the commentator himself, so 
that the text and the commentary are not 
seldom found to be in direct contramction to 
one another. Vellutello long ago—on the 
occasion of the publication of ^e Aldine text 
with the commentary of Landino—denounced 
this unintelligent practice as an “incon- 
veuiente grandissimo ” ; but his protest was 
unavailing—indeed, by the irony of fate, at a 
later period his own commentary, protest in- 
blnded, was several times reprinted along 
with a text which he had previously con¬ 
demned as “ incorrettissimo ”—and in con¬ 
sequence, as Dr. Moore points out, there are 
numerous instances in modem editions of the 
Bivina Oomtntdia where, on the strength of 
the accompanying text, tiie old commentators 
are quoted as having adopted this or that 
reading, when, as a matter of fact, it is 
evident from the commentary itself that they 
have done no such thing. 

In an interesting paper, inserted as an 
appendix at the end of the volume. Dr. Moore 
briefiy detds with the question of Dante’s in- 
debte^ess to Greek and Latin authors, with 
especial reference to its bearing on the solution | 
of textual problems. To the instances there 
given of passages where Dante has so closely 
followed his author as to make it possible to 
decide with tolerable certainty between two 
or more disputed readings, we may add 
another, viz.. In/ v. 59, in which case the 
rejection of the suspicious reading, “ sugger 
dette,” is practically justified by a reference 
to Orosius (L 4, ii. 3), who is evidently 
Dante’s authority on this occasion. There is 
no doubt that evidence of this nature, if 
judiciously made use of, might be turned to 
good account both for the settlement of the 
text and for the interpretation of it. We are 
therefore, to learn that Dr. Moore hopes 
to pursue this subject farther. 

The volume concludes with a careful, but 


necessarily somewhat inconclusive, essay (by 
Mr. Tozer) on the metre of the Bivina Com- 
mtdia. That arguments based upon metrical 
considerations are ever likely to have much 
weight in the discussion of the textual difficul¬ 
ties of the poem, as is here maintained, with 
the approval of Dr. Moore, we are not alto¬ 
gether prepared to admit. The rhythm of 
Dante’s verse is, on Mr.Tozer’s own showing, 
much too irregular to allow of our attempting, 
save in a few very exceptional cases, to decide 
with any precision what is or is not to be 
tolerated in the matter of scansion; and Dr. 
Moore has himself pointed out, in bis remarks 
on In/ xxviii. 135, how little importance can 
be attached to arguments of this description. 

It wordd be difficult within the limits of 
this notice to do full justice, not only to the 
learning and rare criUcal judgment exhibited 
by Dr. Moore throughout his book, but also to 
tne accuracy and thoroughness of the work 
itself.* The volume is unquestionably one of 
the most important contributions to Dante 
literature that has yet appeared in this 
country; and we believe wo are correct in j 
stating that it is also the first serious attempt 
that has been made, either in England or el^- 
where, to deal scientifically and methodically 
with the complicated problems presented by 
the unsettled text of tfie Bivina Commedia. 

In conclusion, we may say that the book is 
in every^ respect worthy of the Cambridge 
University Press, from which it is issued; and 
we may be allowed to express our satisfaction 
at the wise liberality of the Syndics in under¬ 
taking to publish, at their own charges, the 
valuable results of Dr. Moore’s researches—a 
form of “endowment of research” which is 
peculiarly appropriate in the case of such 
works as the present one. 

Paobt Totmbeb. 


TWO IRISH HISTORICAL NOVRL3. 

The Two Chie/t o/ Bunhoy; an Irish Bomance 
of the Lart Century. By J. A. Froude. 
(Longmaus.) 

Rtd Hugh's Ct^tMty: a Picture of Ireland 
Social and Political in the Beign of Queen 
Elizabeth. By Standish O’Grady. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

The purpose of each of these widely-diflerent 
books is clearly set forth in its sub-title. Mr. 
O’Grady tries to bring before us the Ireland 
of Elizabeth’s day, taking as his theme the 
kidnapping by Parrot’s agent, Bermingham, 
of Bed Hugh, the boy O’Donnell, and his 
ultimate escape. Mr. Froude repaints—^in 
what I venture to call a new edition, with 
more attractive title, of his English in Ireland 
—^his picture of Irish life early in the last half 
of the eighteenth century—^the wholesale 
smuggling by gentle as well as by simple, the 
abortive attempts to “plant” Munster as it 
was intended the vast forfeitures in Ulster 
should have been “ planted,” the devil-may- 
care recklessness in Dublin as well as out of 
it, and the way in which the ‘' Castle ” always 
thwarted England’s efforts at serious govern¬ 
ment. 


* We have noticed onu statement (on p 301) 
which rrqolres correction; the name of B«itiice 
occurs not once only but twice In the Inferno, viz , 
ii. 70 and 103. This, however, does not affect Dr. 
Moore’s argument. 


One of Mr. Fronde’s critics has called 
the book dull; he must have a strange idea 
of dullness. Since Lever died we have not, 
that I can remember, had so good an Irish 
story; and there is much in common between 
Lever and Mr. Froude. Ho one dreams of 
dullness in connexion with Charles O'Malley ; 
but no one who wishes to understand Ireland 
and the Irish would study them in Lever’s 
pages. That ingenious and painstaking son 
of a Lancashire builder gathered all the 
stories of all dates and crammed them into 
his novels. A bogus story could as safely be 
palmed off on him as a sham border ballad on 
Sir Walter Scott. A like collection you 
could have made a generation or two ago in 
almost any part of England, if you had got 
hold of the right people. In a lecture he 
gave in my late parish, my friend, Mr. W. C. 
Borlose, rtrung together evidence complete 
and unanswerable of the rollicking fun and 
more than Irish lawlessness which went on 
here and there in West Cornwall some 150 
years ago. In the same county I could cap 
many of Mr. Fronde’s smuggling stories. I 
could show him more than one manor-house 
with a seenmg cupboard by the dining-room 
fireplace nving access to a chamber where 
not only toe pick of a cargo might be secreted, 
but a man might lie in hiding till it was safe 
to send him away. Yet Ireland is stigmatised 
as at once barbarous and ridiculous; while no 
one thinks of applying these epithets to West 
Cornwall, because most of her squires were 
smugglers, and some of them otherwise high- 
hand^ defiers of the law. Mr. Fronde’s 
weakness, like Lever’s, is his undiscriminating 
appetite for stories, and his thus applying to 
a whole people or to a whole party what, 
barring exaggerations, may perhaps have 
been true of individuals. Lever was told 
his stories by men who sometimes hoaxed 
him; Mr. Froude gets his from hooka 
For the Ireland of the Welfth century he goes 
to Giraldus (English in Ireland, L .16)—is 
neither offended nor amused at the insolence 
of this Hor man-Welsh archdeacon (to whom 
not even oouit favour could venture to give 
the preferment he longed for) in lecturing the 
whole body of the Irish clergy since St. 
Patrick’s day for not duly exhorting their 
fiocks. For the Ireland with which his 
romance is concerned, Mr. Froude goes to a 
mere raeontew, Sir Jonah Barrington, and to 
wholly one-sided witnesses like Puxley, the 
original of his Col. Goring. The documents 
on which he forms his Irish views are, in 
fact, as delusive as are toe state papers on toe 
faith of which he undertook to make 
Henry VIII. a model of self-denial, whose 
high-minded zeal for his country’s good kept 
getting him into matrimonial troubles. 

In a brief novel Mr. Froude has no scope for 
those mistakes of which Mr. O’Grady points 
out several in his History—mistakes serious 
enough to endanger a hirtorian’s reputatiou. 
But Mr. Froude is not a historian. He is 
a master of style; passages in this book— 
notably the chase of the Boutelle by the 
Aetlus (he is there in his element)—are among 
toe best things oven he ever wrote. He has 
a set purpose: to rid the island, so long by it 
disgraced, of that Irish race which, he again 
asserts, “ has always been noisy, useless, and 
ineffectual, has produced nothing, done notoing, 
which it b po^ble to admire. What they 
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are that tley have always befn. . . .” He 
can be hamorous. His account of Vavasour 
(why not call him Gen. Vallancey outright ?), 
and his hobby that the Round Towers were 
Bel Tines, is delicious. He can be everything 
except a practical guide to solving the Irish 
difficulty. He is never dull save when he makes 
Morty Oge (who is borrowed clean out of the 
English in Ireland, vol. i.), and Goring, and 
the Irish Speaker, the mouthpieces of his old, 
old diatribes. Then, and then only, his cha- 
acters become puppets, and one feels that the 
showman’s voice is the same for them all. 

Mr. O’Grady’s task was a harder one. How 
can anybody bring up before another’s mind’s 
eye a people in the mbal state, who are yet 
far removed from being semi-savages ? It was 
the state of Homer’s Greeks, but with a 
difference. Maoris, Zulus, offer few analogies. 
Since the Rajputs were put down the world 
has seen nothing of the kind. The fighting 
men wore body-coats of gilded leather (Mr. 
O’Grady thinks a great deal of the gilded 
leather) or of pleated linen. They hid not 
altered, except for the worse, from the dress 
and appearance of the kerne—trim as Danish 
house-carles—carved seven centuries before 
on the Monasterboice crosses. Derrick, of 
whom Mr. O’Grady makes much use, was (as 
he says) a caricaturist; yet from Derrick one 
can form some idea of what they looked like. 
But of their ways and doings few Irishmen 
will accept Mr. O’Grady’s picture as more 
than approximately real. He revels in quaint 
words—“nay-the-ltss,” “gruesome” (twice 
in one page); his “ vassal has much gold of 
the Dark Daughter in his tporan ; much love, 
his own, in his grand plebeian soul” (p. 168). 
Painstaking as he is, lavish of “ local colour ” 
on his canvas, he somehow fails to make the 
Irish chiefs lovable; one would fancy from 
him that of too many of them Sir Felim 
O’Toole was a fair type. But then, like Mr. 
Fronde, Mr. O’Grady has his purpose—“ to 
justify the ways of fate,” and Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, to the modern reader. “It was fated 
that Ireland should pass from the wild rule of 
monocracies to.the reign of universal law” 
(p. 3). Is Mr. O’Grady poking fun at us? 
Can he, diligent student of annals, bo igno¬ 
rant that, “under the wild rule, &c,” 
Ulster, the only part which the English had 
not brought under “ universal law,” was, be¬ 
fore Elizabeth’s deputies took it in hand, rich 
in com and cattle and thriving in that linen 
manufacture—which, ruined by the Queen’s 
desolating wars, Strafford long after set him¬ 
self to restore ? To his predecessors in his 
own line Mr. O’Grady is somewhat unfair. 
Banim’s “Boyne Water” belongs to a later 
time; but in Sir S. Ferguson’s Ribernian 
Nights, supposed to have been told to while 
away this very Red Hugh’s captivity, there 
is “ an adventure of Shane O’Neil,” besides 
other almost contemporary matter. What 
pleases me is his standing up for Sir John 
Perrot. Perrotdid some cruel and treacherous 
things. What Elizabethan officer did not? 
But Hassencamp, presumably impartial ( Uist- 
iorg of Ireland, p. 27), extols his “ admirable 
administration as viceroy,” notes that his 
Parliament was attended by Irish chiefs, and 
that he strove hard to repeal Poyning’s Act, 
and counselled the Queen to dispense with 
the oath of supremacy. He, like the younger 
Essex, the only other Tudor governor who 


showed any human traits, was done to death 
in England, Archbishop Loftus’s malignity 
formubting the charge of “ having conspired 
with certain Irish chiefs.” His departure 
from Dublin, vividly described by Mr. 
O’Grady, reminds us of Lord Fitz william’s, in 
1795, and of Lord Aberdeen’s the other day. 

Mr. O’Grady is optimist: his fate suc¬ 
ceeded; landlordism took the place of the 
earlier system. Mr. Froude is pessimist: his 
destined work has not been done, and now it is 
too late. But politics apart, Mr. Froude’s story 
is a delightful one; and Mr. O’Grady’s will 
have for most English readers the charm of 
novelty. In each book there is a central fact: 
in his the kidnapping of Red Hugh, and his 
four years’ imprisonment, and all that it 
meant for all concerned; in Mr. Froude’s CoL 
Goring’s endeavour to put down tbe smuggling 
which, Mr. Froude Mmits, the evil trade- 
laws had made inevitable, and also to revive 
Sir W. Petty’s colony by importing northern 
Presbyterians and Comish “Swaddlcrs.” 
Goring failed, partly through these trade-laws, 
chiefly thanks to the hostility of the Irish 
Church. His interview with Primate Stone, 
the notorious “Beauty of Holiness,” grand¬ 
son of a Winchester gaoler, is in Mr. Fronde’s 
happiest vein, and for those who read it 
aright accounts for many things. Goring 
buys Dunboy, and evicts the mother and sister 
of Morty Oge O’Sullivan, the true heir, who is 
at once officer in the Austrian service, com¬ 
mander of a French smuggler-privateer, and 
mouthpiece for Mr. Froude’s strictures on the 
state of Kerry. Mr. Froude is hard on Kerry; 
he forgets that the English have had 
more to do with it than they have with 
most of Ireland. It was in great part very 
early Normanised (t.e., in Freudian phrase, 
civilised). Then followed “ the desola¬ 
tions of Munster”; and there and in the 
adjoining counties it was a survival of the un- 
flttest. The best and noblest were killed or 
died off; and a residuum was left, largely made 
up, like the colluviet Baseianorum in Hungary, 
of baser elements. When the last creaming 
before the great famine—the Irish brigade— 
was skimmed off, it was probably true that 
those who remained “ were not fit to fight, but 
only to make the country hot for the Protestant 
gentlemen.” (p. 376). Col. Goring, Mr. 
Froude admits, “ had come too late; the spirit 
of the Cromwellians had died out of the land.” 
Cannot Mr. Froude see that he also has come 
too late, and that if he would benefit Ireland 
he must work on wholly other lines than those 
laid down b)r his heroes ? 

I have said little about the stories. Every¬ 
body will read Mr. Froude’s, and I advise 
everybody to overlook the style and to read 
Mr. O’Grady’s also. To English readers it 
is, as a story, the fresher of the two; and 
any book is timely which just now brings any 
period of Irish history vividly before English 
readers. 

Henby Stuakt Fag-vk. 


The Industries of Japan, By J. J. Rein. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

As the result of two years’ travel and study in 
the country itself, and some eleven or twelve 
more which have been employed in working 
up the material collected, this volume and 
)the author’s previous one on Japan stand 


m 


entirely apart from most of the very numer¬ 
ous works in some way connected with “ The 
Flowery Land’’which have been published 
since the professor set sail from Germany in 
1874. Most of these have given us the im¬ 
pressions of travellers passing quickly through 
the country, mixed with more or less his¬ 
torical, social, and artistic information ; or 
the^ have been devoted entirely to ait. Certain 
sections of knowledge have indeed been dealt 
with very thoroughly, and on a fuller pltm 
than would have been possible to adopt in so 
comprehensive a scheme as that of Prof. 
Rein. Mr. Anderson’s Pictorial Arts tf 
Japan occupies ground of which the author 
of The Industries of Japan wisely leaves him 
in complete possession, and the same may be 
said of such smaller works as Prof. Morse’s 
study of Jafanese Homes and their Surround¬ 
ings ; but, without claiming to supersede what 
has been written by others on certain sub¬ 
jects, Prof. Rein is justly entitled to the 
praise of adding largely to existing knowledge 
of Japan, and of being the first to treat the 
whole country in a comprehensive and scien¬ 
tific manner. 

There was little reason for the author to 
account for the delay in the production of 
this volume. When the reader considers the 
amount of information it contains, the variety 
of scientific knowledge which was required to 
produce it at all, and the admirable order 
into which the vast bulk of the material has 
been brought, he will be inclined to wonder, 
not at the time which it has taken to perfect, 
but that any one man should have been able 
to bring it to conclusion within so short a 
period. It is not given to many, even though 
they be men of science and Geiman, to com¬ 
mand so wide a field and cultivate it so com¬ 
pletely ; and perhaps not the least rare quality 
which is shown by the author is the power pf 
condensing knowledge into the smaUest com¬ 
pass, and retaining a clear and flowing style. 
The German of the original must be very good 
indeed if it is better than the English of the 
translation. It is only occasionally, as when 
silk worms are included among the ‘ ‘ domestic ” 
animals, that the reader is conscious of a 
translator. 

This volume was written in execution of, 
or, at least, in connexion with, a commission 
given to the author by the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment to report upon the trade and industries 
of Japan, his previous book, though about 
equal in bulk to the present one, being of the 
nature of an introduction to the real subject of 
his inquiry. Thus, as it were incidentally. 
Prof. Rein composed what is the most compre¬ 
hensive account yet written of the country and 
the people, including the geography, geology, 
the natural history of the islands, and tiro 
history, civilisation, and social condition of 
the Japanese from the middle of the seventh 
century to the present day. Notwithstanding 
its historical element, by far the greater portion 
of the first volume was the result of his own 
observation and research ; and this is still more 
true of the present work, although the 
author does not appear to have neglected what 
has been written by others on the many sub¬ 
jects of which he treats. Under the heads of 
Agriculture and Forestry, Agricultural Indus¬ 
tries, Mining, Art Industry and related 
Occupations, and Trade and Commerce, will 
be found accounts of nearly every industry of 
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the Japanese. It is not quite exhaustiye, for 
we have found no account of printing or 
fishing, and there are probably some other 
employments which have escaped the pro¬ 
fessor’s net; but the net is wide and the mesh 
is small. 

Anything like a complete account or review 
of so encyclopaedic a work as this is altogether 
impossible here; and we can only recommend 
it generally to the attention of all who are 
interested in Japan, or in commerce, or 
- “industries.” Even those who care for none 
. of these things will scarcely fail to find some- 
J thing to interest or amuse them as they turn 
‘ over its pages, and discover that Japan is a 
land where they do not drink milk or wine, or 
eat beef and mutton, that the tobacco is of an 
inferior kind, but that all that is exported 
comes to England, and that, although they 
have the “common, or Irish potato,” as Prof. 
Hein calls it, they do not know how to culti¬ 
vate it properly or care much about it. To 
many more the excellent accounts of the cul¬ 
tivation and preparation of rice and tea, and 
gin-seng, and camphor, and lacquer, the brew- 
, ing of sak4 and the culture of silk, &e manu¬ 
facture of paper, and the manipulation of 
enamels, will afford both instruction .and 
amusement. Those, again, whose knowl^ge 
is greater and interest more keen will delight 
in the wide view and extensive knowledge of 
the writer, who treats the more important of 
his subjects from no local point of view, but 
compares the cultivation of tea in Japan with 
that in India and China, and tells us not only 
how much gin-seng is exported, but how 
much is cultivated in the United States for 
use in Japan. It is not only in Japan that 
the writer has worked and studied, nor is it 
only on his own observation that he has relied. 
The reader will find the book an entrance to 
all the literature on the subject, and those 
who wish to extend their study on any branch 
■ of it will find a list of authorities carefully 
noted for their guidance. The desire to be 
interesting as well as scientific is plain on 
every page, and occasionally, as in his charm- 
icg chapter on gardening. Prof. Hein can be 
poetical, without ceasing to be practical as 
well. He is, perhaps, a little hard on the 
Japanese love of dwarfing, or Hanization. It 
may be unnatural as well as childish; but 
there are few of us who would not like to 
possess, “growing together in a small box, 
4 inches long, inches broad, and 6 inches 
high, ^ a bamboo cane, a pine tree, and s 
blooming Mnme-plum tiree.” 

Cosno Mokkeousb. 


LAPP FOLK TALES. 

Lappitit Ev$ntyr og Folketagn. Ved J. 
Qvigstad og G, Sandberg, med en indled- 
ning af Professor Moltke Moe. (Eristiania: 
Cammermeyer.) 

This is a very interesting and valuable little 
book; but we fear that the fact of its being 
written in Norse will prevent it from meeting 
among ns with the reception wMch it justly 
deserves. Perhaps, however, some Scan¬ 
dinavian scholar will do for it what Sir George 
Dasent did so well for the Nortke Folke- 
Evtniyr of Asbjdmsen and Moe. The intro¬ 
duction to the present volume, it may be 
mentioned, is by Prof. Moltke Moe, the son 


of Bishop Moe, Asbjomsen’s collaborator in of the Baltic and other coasts. When these 
that excellent collection of “Popular Tales dreaded enemies appeared the Lapps would 
from the Norse.” The professor is an accom- take refuge in their underground retreats, 
plished scholar, familiar with many languages. But these were often discovered, while the 
and at home in aU that concerns folk-lore, men were out hunting or fishing, and the 
Consequently hie preface is thoroughly good, women were engaged in tanning bides, or in 
Messrs. Qvigst^ and Sandberg, the one some other occupation requiring light md 
a seminary director, the other a parish priest, fresh air. Then fights would ensue, in which 
have collected, and translated into Norse, a the Lapps, skilled in the use of arrows 
number (fifty-four) of the stories and tra^- “tipped with birds’ beaks,” always had 
tions current among the Lapps, those strange (according to the story-tellers) the best of 
human boulder stones, as it were, who bear the day. Still more dangerous foes than 
witness to a state of things which has long the Ttjuder were the ftalloi (Nos. 15-18)— 
passedaway. Some of the more complex stories, warriors of Norse or Hussian nationality— 
as is the case in all collections of folk-tales, whose name was due to the steel armour they 
are mere variants of the popular romances wore. The Stallo could at times (No. 17) 
which are current in so many lands. These assume the form of a seal—a fact which 
appear to have been borrowed by the Lapps rendered him peculiarly annoying to honest 
from their Scandinavian and Hussian neigh- Lapps. They could, however, (No. 18) put 
hours, or from the Finnish subjects of Sweden an end to his knavish tricks by shooting mm 
and Hussia. Of No. 11, for instance, the with a silver bullet. 

editor says, apparently with good reason. Tree-worship figures a good deal in these 
“This story probably came from Hussian stories, and still more does stone-worship, 
fishermen.” It is one of the numerous tales Very notable is the moral tale (No. 29) of the 
telling how a calumniated wife was deprived man who promised to anoint a certain stone if 
of her hands. In the Lapp variant she he caught much fish. Having proved false to 
recovers them from the tree to which she his promise, he caught no more. So he went 
prays (p. 37). Nos. 12-14 are distinctly to the stone in a rage and tried to throw it 
Hussian, and so are 20, 25, and many more. down. But it caught him, and held him 
No. 45 is specially interesting, as being a tight, until he renewed his promise. Again 
Lapp variant of the Hussian story of “ The he broke his word. This time he was drowned. 
Two Friends.” The conversation between Equally edifying is the legend about St. 
the Lapp bridegroom and the dead friend Trifan (No. 15), the overthrower of heathen- 
whom he invites to his wedding is so much ism. Finding three “troU-men” in the act 
longer than it is in the Hussian tale that we of offering sacrifice to the goddess Akko, he 
are inclined to believe that in this case the turned them into stone. Above the image of 
story (which is that of a Finnic Hip Van that deity—which may be seen at the present 
Winkle) was introduced into Hussia from the day, looking very like a large boulder-stone— 
North. Ghost stories, as is natural among he traced in the air three crosses. Those 
people who have always been endowed (if the crosses are still visible, having taken material 
common consent of their neighbours may be shape in the form of dark cruciform patches 
accepted as evidence) with great capacities amid the grass which grows around what 
for psychical^researoh, figure largely. One used to be the image of the fallen divinity, 
of the best is that (No. 48) of the youth No. 10 is not by any means an altogether new 
Nilas, who, like the fat boy in Pickwick, story, for its theme is a superstition which 
always went to sleep everywhere. Having prevails in numerous lands, but it is quaintly 
done so once while a confirmation class was told. A certain man used from time to time 
being held in the church, he slept on unheeded to disappear from home ill a mysterious 
till all was dark. Awaking then, he saw a manner, and on his return he always 
congregation enter, “ mostly one-eyed.” A showed a marked disinclination to reply to 
priest took his place at the altar, the one- the questions put to him as to his absence, 
eyed worshippers knelt for a time, and Once he deserted his family for a whole winter, 
then silently departed. The boy remained Spring came, and one day his children dis- 
alone in the deserted church till his school- covered him by accident as they were return- 
fellows came in search of him. Being warned ing from the chase. He went home with 
by his schoolmaster’s wife not to speak about them willingly, and was joyfully received 
what he had seen, he for some time held his by his wife, who had long mourned for him as 
tongue. But at length he told part of the for one dead. But he still refused to give 
story. Straightway a drop of cold water any information as to where he had spent the 
blinded one of his eyes. When he was very time of his absence from home. Summer and 
old he was one day mduced to tell the whole autumn passed by. When the first snows of 
of his strange story, whereupon he became winter fell, the man went forth into the 
crippled and was obliged to have recourse to forest. After a time his wife followed upon 
the poor-fund for relief. In No. 49, it may his track. Having remarked that his foot- 
be mentioned, the spectres seen by a Lapp prints, after he had walked several times 
ghost-seer, who, following the advice of a round a bush, appeared to have tiken the 
Hussian warlock, has taken up his stand on a form of bear-slots, she tried the experiment 
Bible in a church one night, are all one-eyed, of circumambulating the bush, and suddenly 
one-handed, or one-footed. found herself changed into a she bear. Soon 

Of a very different nature from these afterwards she found her husband in a den. 
thrilling tales about phantoms and nccroman- He lamented bitterly (as is usual in most 
cers are the traditions relating to the constant variants of the “ Cupid and Psyche ” story) 
struggle maintained between the Lapp as soon as ho saw her, saying that now he 
aborigines and their foreign enemies. The was doomed to be shot by his own son. In 
first nine stories all refer to the foes known order that she might be freed from the trans- 
as ItjudcTM, the Tyuder —the Chudic Finns forming spell, he told her it was necessary for 
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her to jump upoa his skin, after his son had 
killed and flajed him. She did so, and 
recovered her original shape, with the excep¬ 
tion of one foot, which had missed the skin, 
and, therefore, always remained bearish. Her 
children were pleased to recover their mother, 
hnt were much annoyed when they were told 
that they had slain and skinned their father. 

W. E. 8. Ealsion. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Rtpentmee of Paul Weniworth, In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Bird of ParadUt. By Charles T. C. James. 

In 3 vols. (Spencer Blackett.) 

A Social Heretic. By J. A.shworth-Taylor 
and H. Ashworth-Taylor. In 2 vols, 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Captain Lobe. By John Law. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Adele'e Love. By Maude M. Butler. (Edin¬ 
burgh : Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

Miriam. By Mrs. Musgrave. (Sampson 
Low.) 

In Vain. By Edith Henderson. (Digby & 
Long.) 

Three Friende. By Trla. (Digby & Long.) 

Theee was an English king who apologised 
for being an “ unconscionable time ” in dying, 
and some apology certainly seems necessary 
from the author of The Repentance of Paul 
Wentworth for protracting this act of con¬ 
trition through three long and closely-printed 
volumes, each of more than throe hundj^ 
pages. Mr. 'Wentworrh’s repentance was 
highly suitable atonement fcr the sorrow he 
had caused; but it is quite a phenomenal record 
from the literary point of view. However, 
having said thus much, we acknowledge with 
pleasure the ability with which this novel is 
written. The author preserves his or her 
anonymity—we should guess she was a lady- 
and there is abundance of promise in the book to 
warrant her being heard of again. Paul Went¬ 
worth, Q.C., is an -Admirable Crichton in his 
way, but somewhat reckless in his relations 
wi& the fair sex; hence the sorrows which 
he brings upon hunself, and their consequent 
expiation. But he excites our sympathy, too; 
and he would have been a really fine fellow 
but for the way he tortured Muriel Ferrars, 
after extorting from her a knowledge of her 
love for himself. In many respects he is 
fitted to command admiration—brilliant, 
clever, incisive, eloquent, he becomes a pro¬ 
minent statesman. Muriel is a charming 
English girl of deep and pure feeling. We 
shall not reveal her life’s Imtory; but it will 
be read with deep interest. Other characters 
also are well worthy of study; and the work 
contains numerous passages which demonstrate 
that the author possesses no common talent, 
and a considerable fund of experience. 

One finds it difficult to believe that a 
woman could be so heartless and diabolical as 
the lady who gives the title to A Bird of 
Paradiee. Her career is most extraordinary, 
and is apparently intended to inculcate the 
doctrine of heredity. She plays battledore 
and shuttlecock with men’s hearts until her 
own is at last touched, but only to discover | 


that she has fallen in love with a married 
man. Out of pure pique with fortune she 
marries a young vicar, who has long loved 
her, but whoso affection she does not in the 
least return. In the course of six months 
another blow falls upon the scheming woman, 
for she finds she has thrown herself sway in 
vain. The wife of the man she really loves 
has died in the interval, and she becomes mad 
with rage on learning too late that he is free. 
The novel closes with a very tragic incident. 
The vicar, who is as honest a f^ow as ever 
breathed, loses his life in trying to save his 
rival, at the command of the woman whom he 
loves till death. Mr. James has eonsiderable 
power in dravring character; but surely one of 
his women folk, an uncanny, unearthly crea¬ 
ture named Agatha Hailsham, never had her 
counterpart in real life. His other men and 
women are more natural, with the exception, 
perhaps, of a Mrs. Dillwater, whose conduct 
and speech are inexpressibly silly. There is 
something touching about Lord Eunnymede, 
who successfully resists the blandishments of 
match-makers for thirty years, keeping still in 
his heart the memory of the love he once felt 
for a poor fruiterer’s daughter. Comedy has 
its place in Mr. James’s narrative. There is a 
touch of Dickens in his Eev. Wm. Grevus, 
vicar of Silverbeech, who believes that reli¬ 
gion and bohea go hand in hand, and whose 
principle for advancing humanity is “ Chris¬ 
tianity by Tea-fight.” Then there is the 
Eight Eev. the Bishop of Excelsior, great at 
Exeter Hall, with his resolutions for putting 
down crime. While this story is crude in 
some respects, and wanting in literary finish, 
it keeps the reader’s interest alive, and evinces 
qualities which show that the author has the 
making of a novelist in him. 


Messrs., or Misses, Ashworth Taylor’s story, 
A Social Heretic, is written with more force 
and ability than any other work upon our 
list; but its burden is a decidedly sad and 
painful one. There are two deaths—one that 
of a consumptive gambler, and the other that 
of a suicide; but the amount of soul-crushing 
besides is quite extraordinary. Jau Vincent, 
the heroine, takes upon herself, for the sake 
of her lost idolised brother, the opprobrium of 
an act which makes her a “ social heretic.” 
Some will perceive in this moral courage 
of a very high type, others will regard it as 
Quixotic. There is another character, Justin 
Dean, who is likewise under the social ban 
for having contracted a qmte “ impossible ” 
marriage—impossible, that is, in the interests 
of society. He, too, acts like Esau, ‘‘his 
hand being against every man.” Miss Vincent 
becomes the wife of Lnke Wentworth, who is 
found to be a man cf deep feeling when the 
cynical ‘‘life-is-not-worth-living ” crust which 
environs him has been broken through. Jan’s 
views of life are striking, but melancholy. 
For example, “ Life is like the pavement of the 
Abbey; every step that we take is over a 
gravestone.” The pariah Dean rises higher 
than this, for in defining friendship he says 
it is 

the willing acknowledgment of a bond of 
selfless love, of absolute sincerity, of unswerving 
allegianoe. It is a spiritual kinship, with all 
the obligations of brotherhood and of sister¬ 
hood, a secular sacrament, taken for letter rad 
for worse, whatever the failure on either side, 
till death do ns part.” 


Justin Dean’s character is not the only one 
happily hit off by Lady Solford, who con¬ 
siders him to be as dangerous as a revival 
preacher. From the narrative point of view 
several questions are settled toward &e close; 
but upon the ethical side many problems are 
started vrithout being solved. Those who 
like a novel which does not run in the ordi¬ 
nary grooves will read this with avidity. It 
is certainly not to be confounded with Mudie’s 
‘‘dailyfood.” Ifitleavesablanl^itisatributo 
to its power to have first creat^ one. It is 
a crusade against the conventionalities. If 
some readers regard it as pessimistic in spirit, 
that would be taking a superficial view, for the 
story has a deeper import. We fear, never¬ 
theless, that the authors must prepare for some 
such verdict as this upon their unquestionably 
talented story—‘‘ Clever, but oppressive.” 

Law’s Captain Lobe is a graphic 
delineation of the inner workings of the Sal¬ 
vation Army. It takes us away from the 
brass band and all the paraphernalia of the 
street parade into the slums, where it shows 
the Salvationists at work. The Army clings 
to the old-fashioned idea of Hell, and there 
are probably some natures which cannot be 
religiously impressed unless they become im¬ 
bued with the notion that Hell is a kind of 
sultry penal settlement. The author gives a 
powerful description of the conversion of a 
rich stockbroker; and certainly, whether the 
means employed by these ‘‘saviours of 
society ” are gentle or terrible, they resemble 
Strafford’s policy in being “ thorough.” Put¬ 
ting on one side the objectionable features 
which attach to the Army and its operations, 
conversion to the better life undoubtedly 
means with many adherents a willingness to 
be ‘‘ despised, hated, cursed, beaten, kicked, 
imprisoned, or killed for Christ’s sake.” The 
gentler aspects of Salvationism find their 
exponent here in the labours of a beautiful 
self-denying girl, who voluntarily gives her¬ 
self to the service. It seems to be too true 
that in some of the slums women will sell 
their children for a glass of gb, and that many 
mothers are anxious to dispose of their infants 
to the Salvation Army, never desiring to see 
them again. Mr. Law’s pictures of the 
seething mass of poverty, vice, and wretched¬ 
ness in the East End are realistic to an appall¬ 
ing degree. 

Extremely pathetic is Adile’e Love, or the 
story of a faithful little heart. A proud 
agnostic Count has put awa^ his wife, and 
keeps the knowledge of her hidden from their 
daughter Ad^le. With faithful affection the 
I'child awaits with touching expectancy the 
return of her mother day by day, month by 
month, and year bjr year. The very name 
of Christian is forbidden to bo used before 
her, and she is daily pining away towards the 
grave, lamenting the loss of her beloved 
parent. How the child’s soul is recovered 
and re-bom through the agency of an English 
lady-guardian the reader mn^ discover for 
himself. The conclusion, where mother and 
daughter are re-united only to die together in 
their new-foimd happiness, is really very 
dramatic. 

Mrs. Musgrave’s Miriam is powerful but 
unpleasant. It is the story of a human waif 
cast up by the sea after a terrible shipwreck. 
The child is reared by a rough and brutal 
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fislierman; and in course of time ste 
develops into a woman of deep, nngovemable 
passions, whose hate is as strong as her love. 
The account of her savage life, her betrayal, 
and her terrible revenge are told in a ^phic 
way. But the book is eminently unsuited for 
intellectual babes, and we are not sure that it 
is healthy food for those of a larger growth. 

The main incidents in Miss Henderson’s 
sketch In Vain are ingemous, and we do not 
remember to have met with Uieir like before. 
Por this reason we shall not reveal their 
nature, but only remark upon the apparent 
improbability there is in the same woman 
being unable to inspire the same man with the 
love passion at one period in her life and eome 
years later completely captivating him under 
a new name and new circumstances. It seems 
impossible that she should thus succeed in 
concealing her identity. However, this little 
Story will while away a passing hour very 
pleasantly. 

Wai and love are the two themes treated of 
in ThrM JMmdt, and we get plenty of both. 
The time of action is the beginning of the 
present eentury, and the scenes occur in the 
straggle between Prussia and Prance. There 
are some noble characters, and a villain of an 
exceptionally murderous type, who does not 
meet with hu deserts for his numerous crimes. 
He has piled up a pretty black catalogue of 
outrage and murder already, when he thus 
speaks of a relative who still stands between 
himself and his lawless ambition: 

“ How all my senses would be ravished could 
I tear out my nephew’s craven heart! My 
hands steeped in his blood, my eyes gloating 
over his agony, my ears resounding with his 
frenzied shrieks! Bevenm alm.1l be my god 
nntil my heart be glutted with the blood of 
those who dare to cross my path,” &a 

G. BAUNKri Shith. 


SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

Scotland in 1S89; Documents relating to the 
Campaign of King Edward I. in that Tear, 
and espedally to the Battle of Falkirk. Edited 
by Henry Gough. (Alexander Gardner.) 
The second title of this handsome volume 
conveys the correct information about its 
contents, which ootdd hardly be inferr^ from 
the first. About “ Scotland in 1289 ” we are 
told absolutely nothing; probably because 
there is nothing to be learnt. But we are 

g ’ven an invaluable collection of documents 
lany from unpublished sources) relating to 
the army of Edward L which won the decuive 
victory of 1289 over Wallace at Falkirk. The 
most important of these documents is that 
known as the Falkirk Boll of Arms, being a 
list of the bannerets, or chief captains, present 
at the battle on the English side, together with 
the blazon of their arms. One copy of this 
roll, dated 1606 (Brit. Mus. Harleian MS. No. 
6589), was publiraed a few years ago by Mr. 
Gremistreet, in the Reliquary. Mr. Gough, 
however, hu had access to another copy, mth 
numerous variations, and apparently of earlier 
date, which is preserved in the library of West 
Park, Bedfordshire. He has printed both texts 
in parcel columns, with elaborate notes on the 
opposite page, identifying the personages, and 
giving additional authorities for their coat 
armour. Another document now first printed— 
which we venture to consider more curious than 
valnable-^is a roll of the horses of the T!!ngU«>i 
army, with their value, their colour, &o., 
which fills nearly eighty pages. Mr. Gough 


has greatly enhanced the utility of his book by 
Sbdding a most copious index, which genea¬ 
logists will best appreciate. 

Tlte History of the Irish Confederation and the 
War in Ireland. Vol. V. 1645-1646. Edited 
by John T. Gilbert. (Printed for theEditor by 
tile Irish Printing Company.) In this volume, 
as in preoedmg ones, the portion of Bellings’s 
History printed at the beginning—^whiob, 
after occupies only thirty-three pages—is 
ohiefiy important as furnishing a peg on which 
to hang tile store of original documents that 
have Iwen collected by Mr. Gilbert. These 
documents reach from the beginning of August, 
1645, to June 27, 1646. They are mainly, but 
not altoMther, t^en from the Carte MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library, which are all the more 
weloome because the project of publishing a 
calendar of those papers has now ftJlen through. 
We have here many documents giving in detail 
the negotiations carried on between Ormond 
and tiie Confederate Catholics, and also— 
what is far more interesting—several of 
Glamorgan’s letters. Mr. Gilb^ naturally 
does not care to republish documents which 
have already been printed, and some acquaint- 
smoe with the latter is needed by the reader who 
wishes properly to appreciate what is here given 
him. For those, however, who have sufficient 
knowledge to fill np the gaps, the present 
volume will yield in interest to none of its 
predecessors. 

The Contemporary History of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. Com^ra from the **^Annual Begister.” By 
F. Bayford Harrison. (Bivingtons.) The cele¬ 
bration of the centenary of the French Bevolu- 
tion is probably answerable for the production of 
ti^ little volume, which is a reprint of a part of 
the History of Europe published in the Annual 
Begister indng the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, and relatM the internal affaira of 
France from 1789 to 1799. The compilation at 
the present day is without historical value; but 
as it was drawn mainly from journals and other 
like sources, it is not written in dull lan- 
smage. The editor has added a brief intro¬ 
duction and some explanatory notes concerning 
persons and events. He observes on the fact 
that the narrative was published within a year 
or two of the events described: “ The lapse of 
those two or three years has the great 
advantage of affording time for the historian 
to place himself at a point whence the events 
are seen in their true perspective, which can 
hardly be when the writw is on the same level 
of time with the facts.” In this case the 
probability certainly lies the other way. In 
1789 and 1790 Englishmen viewed the 
Bevolution with less biassed feelings than in 
1793 and 1794. Practically, the book consists 
of a short narrative of the more tnrbident side 
of the Bevolution; and those whose knowledge 
goes no farther may very well wonder why 
a centenary should be held in memo^ of such 
violent and bloody scenes. As an instance of 
the defectiveness of the book, taking it as a 
mere narrative of events, we may observe that 
we have not been able to find either in the text 
or the notes a single mention of the existence of 
the Bevolutionary Commune which ruled Paris 
and the Convention until overthrown by 
Bobespierre in 1794. 

History of the Waldenses of Italy, from their 
Origin to the Reformation. By Emilio Comba, 
D.D. Translated by Teofilo E. Comba. 
0molove & Shirley.) The history of the 
W^denses has recently inspired several works 
of importance, among which may be mentioned 
those of Montet, of MiiUer, and of Comba. 
Dr. Comba’s book, which treats of the 
Waldenses in Italy, is now presented to the 
English public in a translation. It is not 
devoid of interest, and is written with a sin¬ 
cere desire for truth, although the author’s deep 


attachment to the Waldensian doctrine may 
somewhat obscure his visioa. The important 
point of the origin of the Waldensian Church 
u clearly established, being referred to Waldo, 
in opposition to the fanciful theories which 
tried to carry it back through m 3 r 8 terions 
paths to the primitive Christian times. Once 
agreeing with other writers that Waldo was the 
trae founder of the Waldensian Church, Dr. 
Comba has the merit of assigning with good 
reason the year 1173 as the date in which the 
merchant of Lyons began his apostolate. The 
development taken by the Church, the migration 
of the Waldenses into Italy, the persecutions 
they suffered, their literature and their religions 
life, are all described by Dr. Comba with much 
feeUng, and with an erudition which deserves 
the appreciation even of those who may not be 
able to accept everyone of his theories. The Eng¬ 
lish version might have been improved. Here 
and there the translator seems either to have 
missed the meaning of the author or not to have 
known how to express it; and also in the 
translation of historical names and in the 
bibliographical notes there are frequent errors 
which seem to indicate m the translator a very 
slight knowledge of the subject which he has 
put into English. ' 

Records of the English Catholics of 1715. , 

Compiled wholly from Original Documents. ' 
Edited by John Orlebar Payne. (Burns & 
Oates.) This is a most useful compilation. 

The accession of the House of Hanover was a I 
turning-point in the history of the Boman ^ 
Catholic body in England. The first Jaoolnte 
Bebellion was by no means solely a Boman 
Catholic movement, bat the statesmen of 1715 i 

believed that there was little to be feared from I 

the Protestant adherents of the exiled royal t 
family. The means taken for stamping out the ' 
old region, though not so bloody as those of an j 
earlier time, were little less orueL They had in ' 
a great degree the effect that was hoped for. j 
There can be little doubt that year by year the | 
numbers of professing Boman Catholics became ; 
less and less until a time somewhere early in I 
the rei^ of Gteorge HI. Mr. Payne has | 
acted wisely in selecting one period and not 
diverging far to the right or the left. He has | 
given, under a county arrangement, what he 1 
has been able to gather from wills and similar 
documents concerning many of those who 
registered their estates at that period. Some 
few of those mentioned are insignificant enough, 
but many belong to our old historioal families. 
There is hardly a name or a fact given which 
will not be of service to the local historian. 

The amotmt of labour that has been expended 
on this book can in no way be estimated by its 
size. Every page bristles with minute facts, 
each one of which required looking for, and in 
many cases confirming or contrasting by other 
facts to be sought for in a different diction. 

Old wills are often entertaining reading; but 
by the time of George L the lawyers bad 
well nigh driven from testimenta^ docu¬ 
ments most of the things which render those 
of earlier time so valuable. The lawyers 
had not, however, even then succeeded in 
making every thing dull aod common-jdace. 
There are a few things in Mr. Payne’s coUeo- 
tions which remind us of earlier days. Charles 
Eyston, of East Hendred, in Berkshire, begins 
his will by a picturesque dedaration of faith 
which reminds one of the style of two centories 
earlier. This gentleman left to one of his sons 
an object which he called “Bishop Fisher’s 
Staff.” We wonder whether it was a pastoral 
staff or a walking stick! The Earl of Stafford’s 
will is memorable for its fierce vituperation of 
bis wife. The latter part of the volume con¬ 
sists of a series of extracts taken from the 
“ Forfeited Estates’ Papers” now at the Record 
Office. All were well worth printing, though 
some parts are more importemt than others. 
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They help to fill ia the ouUinee of the piotare, 
and bring home to us, in a way that mere 
rheioriowiU never aooomplish, how very sad 
must be the condition of a religious minority 
when the majority have determined to stamp 
them out by fines and oonfisoations. 

“The Story of the Nations.” — Phoenicia. 
By George Bawlinson. (Fisher TJnwin.) A 
popular history of Phoenicia was unques* 
’ionably needed; and the want is admirably 
supplied in the volume by Prof. Bawlinson, 
which displays not only a thorough knowledge 
of the subject, but aw a mater degree of 
attractiveness in st^le, and of skill in the 
selection of material, than the author’s 
mvious works had prepared us to expect. 
Without any undue compression, the book 
contains a surprisingly large amount of 
information, very little being omitted that is 
of interest to others than special students. 
There are few of Prof. BawUnson’s conclusions 
from which we are inclined to dissent; but it 
may be reasonably doubted whether he is right 
in his disbelief in the existence of any Phoe¬ 
nician settiements in Boeotia. There must I 
surely have been some historical ground for the 
traditions which assert that there was a time 
when Phoenicians were not only settled at 
Thebes, but actually formed the ruling class 
of the community. With regard to the origin 
of the Phoenician alphabet, Prof. Bawlinson 
adheres to the old theory that the letters were 
originally pictures of the objects whose names 
they bear. His view, if we understand him 
correctly, is that the Phoenicians adopted from 
Bj^ypt &e principle of using the firare of an 
object to express the initial sound of its name, 
but that they applied this principle quite 
freely, with little or no reference to we forms 
of the Egyptian characters. This is, perhaps, 
still a tenable hypothesis; but Prof. Bawlinron 
shonld, we think, not have omitted all mention 
of the powerfully-argued theory of De Bougd, 
He spew as if no one had proposed to derive 
the Phoenician alphabet from any other form 
of the Egyptian writing than the hieroglyphic. 
Against the hypothesis of derivation from the 
monumental character his objections are con¬ 
clusive ; but it is doubtful whether this is now 
maintained by any competent scholar. The 
misprints in the volume are rather numerous: 
five of them occur in the few words that are 
unnecessarily printed in Hebrew characters in 
chap, it 


investigation, and there is a detailed notice of writes (p. 893) that he has “ communicated the 
the discoveries of M. Dienlafoy at Susa. On dMigns of the society to the bishop of the 
the_ whole, the book w^ snstain the reputation diocese, and found him utterly averse thereto. ” 
which Mdme. Bagozin _has gained by her Sir Jonathan Trelawny was the then bishop ;> 


brilliant volumes on OhcUdea and Anyria, 

The Dyna^ of Theodosiue: or. Eighty Years’ 
Struggle with the Barbarians. A Series of 
Lectures delivered to the Dnrlmm Lines’ 
Educational Association. By Thomas Hodg- 


and he, as is well known, “ preached like" a 
bishop, but swore like a baronet.” Perhaps the 
tracts against swearing had come in his way. 

Bhetobicai, as are not infrequently the- 
pagM of Mr. B. W. Free’s Lax Benigna, being 


kin. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This UtSe the Hietory of Orange Street Ohapel (Whitting- 
volume contains an outline of the history of ham), the narrative of the church’s foundation 

_Al.^ Th_T*_•_♦At- It * * - - - . 


“The Story of the Nations.” — Media, 
Babylon, and Pertia; From the Fall of Nineveh 
to the Persian War. By Ziinalde A. Bagozin. 
(FisherUnwin.) Mdme. &tgozin’8volume,wlu<^ 
bears on its cover the not very appropriate title 
of Media, is a sketch of the history of Western 
Asia from the fall of the Assyrian empire to 
the time when the history of Asia l^ame 
permanently connected with that of Europe. 
The writer has undertaken a difficult task in 
attempting in one smaU volume to trace the 
history of the culmination and decline of the 
Babylonian ^wer, and the rise and develop¬ 
ment of the Median and Persian empires, and 
to give an intelligible account of the relations 
of tiiese three powers to each other and to the 
peoples of Asia Minor and of Palestine. Not¬ 
withstanding the complexity of the subject, 
however, the book is extremmy interesting. A 
good de^ more than a thud of the space has 
been devoted to an account of the Zoroastrian 
religion audits relation to the older faith which 
found expression in the Vedas. No doubt the 
soundness of many of the anther’s views is 
open to dispute—on some of the questions 
touched upon, indeed, the highest authorities 
are widely at variance—but of the vigour and 
lucidity of the exposition there can only be one 
opinion. The chapter on Cyrus seems to be 
vmtten with due regard to the results of recent 


the conflicts of the Boman Empire with Goths, 
Huns, and Vandals, from the crossing of the 
Danube by the Goths under Valens down to the 
sack of Borne by Gaiseric. The narrative is, of 
course, abridged from the fuller account given 
in the authors Itaiy and her Invadere, thongh 
some few points are touched upon which were 
not dealt with in the larger work. ^Hie style 
is lively and interesting, and the author has 
bean careful to avoid the mistake, too common 
in popular historical writing, of assuming t^ 
much knowledge on the part of the reader. 
We note that Mr. Hodgton inclines to the 
tempting, thongh slenderly supported, 
hypothesis that a Hunnish conquest or 
invasion of the the Baltic and North Sea shores 
was the cause of the Angle and Saxon migra¬ 
tions to Britain in the fifth century. Some of 
the remarks on points of phUolo^ are not 
quite aconiate ; and it is goii^ too far to say 
uat “ there is no doubt that Gaiseric, and not 
Genserio, is thecorre ct form of the name of the 
Vandal king.” The question is still disputed 
by scholars. The volume contains two useful 
maps. 


The publication of the Minutes of the 
S. P. C. E. from 1698 to 1704, as set out by its 
editorial secretary, the Bev. Edmund M'Clnre, 
in a volume entitled A Chapter in Englieh Church 
Hiitory will be heartily welcomed by all in¬ 
terests in church history. The objects of the 
society were, with bat one exception, 
admirable; and such a work was, as is too 
evident, much needed. The spread of ednca- 
tion formed the primary object of its existence, 
and the weekly proceedings of the subscri¬ 
bers abound in references to the establish 
ment of parish schools. The formation of 
parochial libraries in the colonies and in 
the old oonntry—a scheme with which the 
name of Dr. Bray is indissolnbly con¬ 
nected—took the second place ; bat the 
“fixing parochial libraries throughont the 
English plantations in America ” was soon 
handed over to a kindred body. The Quakers 
became the centre of the society’s keenest in¬ 
terest, and mnch of its income was ill em¬ 
ployed in subsidising such Anti-Qoaker con- 
troversialists as Keith and Bugg. The seeds 
sown by these zealons Churchmen often took 
many years in arriving at maturity. Their 
thanks were voted to “Sir John Philips for 
the noble and Christian example he has shown 
in refusing a challenge after the highest pro¬ 
vocation imaginable ” ; but duelling was not 
generally reprehended for many generations. 

Eight hundi^ copies of the “ Kind Cantions 
against Swearing ” were ordered for distribu¬ 
tion among the hackney coachmen, but the 
practice seems as rife as ever. The value of a 
Quaker convert when secured stood high. Mrs. 

Mary Everard was one of the select few, and i,,,.,., 
twenty pounds were ordered ‘ ‘ for her present I alphabetical index. He has resolved to print 


and progress is worthy of writing and perusing. 
It has been occupied In turn by the teachers 
of three creeds. For more than eighty years 
(1693-1776) it was the home of toe French 
refugee chnrch founded in Glasshouse Street in 
1688. Members of the Established Church then 
ministered within its walls for eleven years, 
and during the last century its pulpit has been 
filled by pastors of Conmgational dissent. Its 
highest fame was reached during toe period 
when the exiled Hngnenots in eager crowds 
met at Orange Street to continue their worship 
in a strangle land. Their many names now 
imbedded in English literature are to be found 
in its documents. Two of the Barbanlds 
preached there for a few years to their country¬ 
men ; and one of these ministers was the g;rand- 
father of that Barbanld, whose wife, says Mr. 
Free, “was an authoress, and has given us 
some interesting particulan about the French 
services.” A certain Joseph de la Motto was 
minister at Leicester Fields for thh^ years, 
“and that name is not without praise in the 
world of art.” A third name is that of Chamier, 
and his descendant maintained an honourable 
record among the friends of Johnson and the 
officials attacked in toe letters of Junius. Of 
the ministers of the Church of England who 
fora brief period directed the service at toe 
chapel in Orange Street, toe bwt Imown are 
those of Cecil and Eyre, the latter of whom 
during his career at Hackney helped to found 
many usefnl institutions at home and for the 
Enguh settlements. Under the sway of the 
Congreg;ational ministers the chapel hM been a 
centre of useful work; and, amid ever-increasing 
difficnlties from toe withdrawal of toe wealthy 
from its vicinity, its usefulness is still main¬ 
tained. Perhaps the most vigorons minister of 
this class was toe Bev. John Townsend. As an 
addition to London topography as well as to 
ecdesiastioal history tl^ bo<» Is welcome. 

Mr. W. P. Courtney, joint compiler of the 
Bibliotheca Oornubiensie, has now finished a 
companion volume upon which he has been 
engaged for several years past-^ parliamentary 
history of Cornwall from the earliest records 
down to theBeform Act of 1832, when the 
county lost at a stroke nearly all its exoMsive 
borough representation. The knights of the 
shire have, of course, afforded little dUfficolty; 
but the tMk of identifying the members for 
too twenty-two petty boroughs during a period 
of nearly three centuries demands a knowledge 
of both political and family history which 
would have repelled a less robust investigator. 
The nnmber of names to be recorded—for the 
placemen and borongh mongers often sat for 
an extremely short period—amounts to about 
1700, many of them very obscnre. The 
principle Mr. Courtney has adopted is to group 
them round the boroughs, giving also an 


relief and encouragement by way of trading in 
chocolate, tea, and coffee.” Playhouses came 
in 1703 under the society’s scrutiny, the effect 
of some manag;er with a keen eye for theatrical 
effect, who, after the g;reat storm had devas¬ 
tated England, tried to draw people to his 
house by “ the acting of a Play called the 
Tempest.’” The new organisation grew 
rapidly, but did not meet with universal 
encouragement. One of toe canons of ^eter 


only seventy-five copies of his work, for private 
cironlation. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Sir Edwin Arnou> is preparing for publi¬ 
cation a volume entitled In My Ladfe Praiie ; 
being poems, old and new, written to the 
honour of his wife, and now collected for her 
memory 
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By the spaoial permission ot the Qaeen of Baling. A list of London and Middlesex Mb. Hxtbbbt Hbb 

Bonmania (Carmen Sylva), Life will publish, Inquieitionee poet mortem is now appearing fine art at Oxford, is 

from week to week, “ Thoughts ot a Queen," therein week by week. lectures on “ Wood 

being daily entries made by her in her private ^^the next meeting of the Library Asso- E»oh lecture 

album. The queen mtends to publish the Nation, to be held in Gray’s Inn Library, on coming and m the a 
senes m book form afterwards. Monday, May 9, Mr. Ernest 0. Thomas, one of occasion b« 

Mbssbs. Hubst & Blackett will publish the hon. secretaries, will read a paper on umversity. 
immediately Bench oncl Bar: Reminisosnoes of “ Free Public Libraries for London.” PfiOF. Butoheb, oI 

one. of t^ test of an Ancient Race, by Mr. jjjg meeting of the Historical Society on 

Serjeant Robinson. Thursday next. May 16, a joint paper will be 

Mb. David Ndit will issue next week read by the Rev. Dr. W. Cunninglmm and Miss 
Selected Rubaiyat of Oma/r Khayyam, rendered E. Lamond, of Girton, upon “ The Manage- 

into English prose by Mr. .jfustiii Huntly ment of Manorial Estates in the Thirteenth 


Ax the meeting of the Historical Society on 
Thursday next, :^y 16, a joint paper will be 


Mb. Hxtbebt Hebkomeb, Slade professor of 
fine art at Oxford, is giving a course of three 
Iwtures on “ Wood Engraving and Hlnstrs- 
tion.’| Each lecture is delivered twice—in the 
morning and in the afternoon—the audience on 
the second occasion being confined to members of 
the university. 

Pbof. Bdtoheb, of Edinburgh, will deliver 
a course of three lectures at Oxford this term in 
connexion with the Association for the Educa¬ 
tion of Women, on "Some Oharaoteristios of 
the Greek Genius.” 

. Pbof. Nettlbshif has nearly ready for pnb- 


into English prose by Mr. .jfustiii Huntly ment of Manorial Estates in the Thirteenth , Pbof. Nettlbshif has nearly ready for pnb- 

MoOarthy. The book will be handsomdy Century,” mainly based upon unprinted doou- lioation, at the Clarendon Press, a volume of 

urinted, in capitals throughout and will be ments. contributions to Latin Lexicography. Lewis 

published in a very limited editiol On Monday next, and on the seven foUow- 

Pbof. John E. B. Mayob will shortly bring ing days, Messrs. Sotheby will sell the stock of , ’ . ^ 

out, at the Cambridge Press, a critical revision books of the late Charles Hutt, which comprises .... t a necessary improvement 

of what is known as the " Latin Heptateuch ” a large number of the modern English first aiworx. 

—aversion in Latin hexameters of the first editions and illustrated works which are now so Mb W. W. Rouse Ball, author of A Short 


seven books of the Old Testament, written in much in demand, and also illustrated French 

Gaul probably in the fifth centnry. A portion works of the last and the present centuries. _ 

of Genesis was first printed by William Morel jjb. Andbew Lang’s Myth, Ritual, and at Cambridge, which wiU be 

in 1560; but the greater part of the remainder SeUgion has received the distinction ot being by the Umversity Press. 

^8 only r^ntly be^ publiBhed by ^anslated into Dutch, where it appears under The Oxford Philological Society—^hitherto 

mctine father (now OMdmal)Rtoa. Wimthe title, “Onderzoek naar de Ontwikkelung notable for the modest character of ita pubKoa- 
help of a in the libra^ of Tnmty Colley, yim Godedienst, Cultos, en Mytholog:ie,*’ form- tions—has resolved to expend the accumulated 
Cambridge, Profs Mayor hopes to restore the | substantial and well-printed Toiumes surplus of its funds upon photographic repro- 


editions and illustrated works which are now so Mb W. W. Rouse Ball, author of A Short 
much in demand, and also illustrated French Account of tlte History of Mathematics (1888), 
works of the last and the present centuries. is now engaged upon a History ot the Study 


original text by removmg many barbarisms that 
have crept into the printed versions. 

Pbof. Ta6bbb, of Winterthur, will very 


ing two substantial and well-printed volumes surplus of its funds u^n photographic repro¬ 
in paper covers (Haarlem: Bohn). The trans- ductions of the facsimiles of Hercnteneam 
later is Dr. L. Enappert, preacher at Ewadijk, papyri in the Bodleian, more than 800 in 


weU-pnnI 
: Bonn). 


shortly publish the results of a collation in the well-known Amsterdam professor, P. D. 
several JUL33. of a considerable number of Chantepie de la Baussaye, contributes a very 


;es in the Divim Gommedia. His book complimentary introduction. 


who has added a few notes of his own; and number, ^ts ot these will be presented to 
the well-known Amsterdam professor, F. D. the chief libraries on the continent. 

Chantepie de la Baussaye, contributes a very Magdalen College, Oxford, of which Prot 


^ entitied, “ I ^postipiti manoscritti ttabt. Mbyeb, of Hamburg, has just Botany, the first, we believe, that has ever lieen 

della Divina Commedia. pnbliAed at Bonn his doctorate-dissertation on offered for this subject in the university. 

• Messes. A. Westwood & Son, of Cupar Fife, Gewer’s relations to Chauoer and King Richard Qn the occasion of Dr. Talbot’s resigning 
have in preparation an illustrated volume on The II. Dr. Meyer gives an account of the Gower the wardenship of Keble. a double nreseuteti^ 


Yines is a member, announce a fellowship in 


Castles and Mansions of the Kingdom of Fife. 
Several artists have lieen engaged for some 
time past on the illustrations; and the letter- 
press has been entrusted to Mr. A. H. Miliar, 
author of " The Castles and Mansions of Ayr¬ 
shire,” who has devoted special study to modem 
architecture, historical reminiscences, and the 
national antiquities of Scotland 


MSS. in England, which number about forty. ^as made to him by past and preset members 
Pbof. J. M. Habt, of Mount Auburn, Cin- college: (1) a pair of silver candlesticks 

cinnati, informs ns that Haydon’s picture, with (^rge I.; (2) a sum of £800, 

the portraits of Wordsworth, Keats, and Has- whi^ is to ^ devoted to the endowmmit of 
litt, is not, as Prof. Dowden supposed—relv- ““ Edward Talbot prize, to be swarded from 


the portraits of Wordsworth, Keats, and Has- wiuoii is to ^ Gevoted to the endowmmit o 
litt, is not, as Prof. Dowden supposed-rely- ““ Edwarf Talbot prize, to be awarded fron 
ing upon Prof. Knight’s authority—in his time to time to some graduate for the com' 


^^^ mtia^tiesT^uX review Of WordsiaorfAfona (Academy, April 6), 

national antiquities of SootUnd. Roman CathoUo Csthedal of Cinmnnati, 

Two Ctniv/ries of Border Church Life is tlie but in ibe Art Museum of that city, in Bden 
title of a work by Mr. James Tait, which Park. Prof, ^rt promises to ask for leave to 


Messrs. J. & J. H. Rutherfurd, of Kelso, have have the portraits, or the whole picture, photo¬ 
in the {iress. _ It will ^ntain the results of graphed, so that Wordsworth students may be 
much original investigation. able to get copies. He says that there is no 

Messbs. Swan Sonnbnsohein & Co. will foundation for the report that Haydon’s pio- 


pletion of his education, or for the promotion 
of some special subject of research. 

Db. Edwin Hatch has been appointed to 
deliver the annual lecture of the ^bert Lee 
trust in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. His 


graphed, so that Wordsworth students may be subject will be " Scientific Methods in t-heir 
able to get copies. He says that there is no Application to Theology.” 


jnPhlMdphl. .jd th., ,h. 

oousists of a Catalogue of pubUoations (1) by 

^ ^ university officSuy, (2) by officers of the 

and the Sun. It ;mll be found that more prmmpal eMlypatrOTS of the Art Museum, was nnj^ergity, (3) by outsidera relating to the 
attention has been given to the details of nlot- bh ardent Wordsworthian * I Al./. A m m s k 


attention has been given to the details of plot- 
consttuction than has been usual in Mr. 
Philips’s novels. The same publishers have 
almost ready a new sporting novd by the Earl 
ofDesart, dealing with life on the turf as seen 
from above. It will be entitled The Little 
Ohdtelaine, 


Mb. Spencee Blackett has made arrange- Oxford, vacant by the resignation of Mr. T. 
ments to publish a cheap uniform edition of Eowler. Mr. Wilson has the distinction of 
L. B. Walford’s novels, commencing with Mr. winning the only Conington Prize that has 
Smith: a Part of his life—which will appear awarded—in 1882, when the subject 

early in Juno. Bach volume will contain an was “The Manner in which the Writings 
etchmg, from a picture W Mr. J. Laslett Pott attributed to Aristotle have received their Pre- 
^ , ... . . _ . Form, to be illustrated especially from the 

The next volume of the Cmterbury Poets,” Nicomaehean Ethics, the Politics, and the De 
to be pubmhed m Jul^ will ^ Selections from Anima ” ; and he will be known to readers of 
LandoVy editea by Mr. Bmest Bedford. the Academy by his controversial letters on the 

Tm Rev. Joseph Eddlestono is engaged in t®** Aristotle, 

copying the parish reguters of Gainford, in Pbof. W. P. Keb, of Cardiff and of Oxford, 
Durham’ wMoh will be issued at intervals by has been elected to the Quain Professorship of 
Mr. Elliot Stock. English Language and Literature at University 

Middlesex antiquities have been strangely College, London, vacant by the resignation of 
neglected, so that it is worth while recording Henry Morley. 

that a column of Middlesex notes and queries Pbof. Fbeeman, having returned to Oxford, 

_ A. .3 • Al.. TTT . a«, . I >11 Jt «•_. . _ « V , ^ *** « T* 


bxi atucib wuAbuiau. university-whioh have appeared in the twelve 

. . . . ■ months ending September, 1888. Is it too 

much to hope that Mr. F. Madan might be 
UHIVERSITY JOTTINGS induced to compile a similar catalogue for 

_ ‘ Oxford, in amplification of his Oxford biblio- 

Mb. Johit Cook Wilson, of Ori^, hfts bsen graphy iii recent numbers of tbA Oxford 
appointed to the Waynfiete chair of lomo at Magazine? 

Oxford, vacant by the resignation of Mr. T. : -.. . ■ = 

Fowler. Mr. Wilson has the distinction of noT/iTxrjr mroav 

winning the only Conington Prize that has VRIGINAL VERSE. 

yet been awarded—in 1882, when the subject THE BETUBN OP the bibds. 

was “The Manner in which the WriUng^s Twnr'Biiia around that willow’s pallid gold- 
attributed to Aristotle have received their Pre- With many a call ’mong alders—^by this hedge— 

sent Form, to be illustrated especially from the ’Mid tidl elms—flitting by the sere gray sedge 
Nicomaehean Ethics, the Politics, and the De In joyous search the hurrying warblers, bold 
Anima ” ; and he will be known to readers of As sure of wtioome loitering suns or scold, 
thn AnAT.i™Tr hi. Or dream of nestlings by lie park’s green edge; 


Or dream of nestlings by tie park’s green edge; 
And where the primrose lights its rocky ledge 
Practice soft love songs o'er ferns bali-nnrolled. 
With kindred stir is nature's bosom moved. 

Music and buds swell from her fulness poured; 
Such new-born bliss the maid, all wonder, 
takes 

To And another o’er her heart is lord, 

Soon as from smile, sigh, tear, she conscions 
wakes, 


has recently been started in the West Mildkstx will deUver a public lecture on Wednesday text, And blushing, whispers “ Mother. I am loved!” 
Standard — a new local paper published at ' May 15, upon “Sicily,” M. Q. Watkins. 
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OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM HENRY 8IMCOX. 

It is with mnoh regret that we have to record 
the death of the Kev. W. H. Simoox, rector of 
Harlazton, which took place on Saturday last, 
May 4, after only a week’s illness. 

He was bom in 1843, and won a Balliol 
scholarship in 1860. After an undergraduate 
career only less distinguished than that of his 
elder brother, Mr, G. A. Simoox, he was elected 
fellow of Queen’s and a colleague of his 
brother in 1864. For a few years he stayed 
up at Oxford as a lecturer; but in 1869 he 
accepted the college living of Weyhill, in 
Hampshire. Here he remained till 1885, when 
he moved to another college living, that of Har- 
laxton, in Lincolnshire. At Harlaxton he died; 
but his body was brought to Weyhill, to bo 
buried by the side of his wife, on Wednesday, 
May 8. 

Like his brother and his sister, Mr. W. H. 
Simoox was from the first a valued contributor 
to the Academy, especially in theological 
literature, of which he possessed a very wide 
knowledge. Ho also wrote lately several papers 
in the Expositor on questions of New Testament 
criticism and early ecclesiastical history; and a 
recent number of the English Historic^ Rsvxow 
contained an interesting article from his pen on 
the campaigns of Alfred against the Danes, 
which showed his intimate acquaintwce with 
the scenery of the North Downs, His friends 
must always regret that his career has been 
out short before be completed any permanent 
work worthy of his literary powers. 

MAGAZINES AND BETIEWa, 

Mr, F. Madah contributes to the Library for 
May an article entitled “Some Curiosities of 
the Oxford Press’’—a subject which he has 
nmde his own, and upon which we are glad to 
hear that he proposes to write at length. Here 
ho first touches upon the famous Expositio 
HUronymi which purports to have been printed 
at Oxford in 1468, six years before Caxton sot 
up his press at Westminster; imd ho adduces 
some arguments to show that this date may not 
after all be a misprint. He then refers to the 
fragmentary editio princeps of St. Barnabas 
(1642), discovered a few years ago by the late 
J. H. Backhouse; to the illustrated Oxford 
almanacks, which go back in an unbroken series 
to 1674 ; and to the forged Uranitu of Simon¬ 
ides, which the Clarendon Press published, on 
the autbority of Dindotf, in 1856. He con¬ 
cludes with some statistics of the Oxford press, 
from the fifteentii century down to the present 
time. 

The May number of the Archadogical Re¬ 
view opens with an article by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs npon the question, “ Are there Totem- 
Clans in the Old Testament ? ’’ After con¬ 
sidering the evidence adduced by Dr. Eobertson 
Smith some years ago, he concludes that there 
is good ground for attributing a totem arrange¬ 
ment to the Edomite clans enumerated in 
Genesis xxxvi.; and further that, as regards 
the Israelites proper, there are indications of 
“ survivals ” of totemism, but not of the actual 
existence of totemism in historiosd times. A 
paper by Miss BusseU, on “ The Early Church 
Dedications of the ^uth of Scotland,” con¬ 
tains many strange statements outside her 
proper subject. In the series on “ Boman Ee- 
mams,” Mr. J. B. Price has now reached the 
county of lincolu; but, as we have hinted be¬ 
fore, his method of work is not sufficiently 
accurate to inspire confidence. For example, 
in the first huf-dozen lines he talks of the 
Corativi (sic), “an aboriginal race,” who 
“ originally sprang from Germany.” Finally, 
under the heading “ OorrespondOToe,” Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs, from his researches in toe Pipe 


Bolls, is enabled to put his finger upon the 
Jew moneylender who financed Strongbow’s 
conquest of Ireland. 

The AUpreussisthe MoruRssehrift (I and_ 2 
Heft 1889) has for its two salient articles a statis¬ 
tical exposition of the Prussian railway system 
to the east of the Vistula, and an examination 
by Dr. E. Amoldt of the correspondence be¬ 
tween Kant and Herz from 1771 to 1779. The 
object of toe latter discussion is to fix the date 
of the first composition of the Kritik more pre¬ 
cisely than has yet been done. In the ^oceed,- 
ings of too Antiquarian Society of Prussia there 
is a sketch of Sohamhorst’s life up to 1807, 
illustrated by two plans of the battiefield at 
Prenssisto-Eylan. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SHAKSPEBE’S USE OP THE VERB “TO LATCH.” 

Oaxabrldge: April S7» tB 89. 

In Act ni. sc. ii.of “ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” we have the lines : 


“ But hast thou yet lateh’d the Athenian’s eyes 
With the love-juice, as I did bid thee do P ” 

It is remarkable that this word has not yet 
been rightly explained. It has nothing to do 
with latch, to catch, which occurs in other 
passages of Shakspore, and which seems^ to 
nave misled the commentators. The suggestion 
of Hanmer’s, that it is allied to French Idcher, 
to lick, is still worse. Mr. Aldis Wn^ht also 
cites too Prov. English latch-pan, a dripping- 
pan, so called because it “ catches the dripping 
from toe meat”; and the Prov. English 
latching, catching. Halliwell remarks on 
latch-pan, that “ every cook in Suffolk could 
settle the dispute ” on the above passage; and 
adds “ the Athenian’s eyes were Pack’s latch- 
pans.” 

The fact is that the whole trouble has arisen 
from the above etymology of “ latch-pan.” 
Halliwell does not explain the word “latoh’ 
at all, nor make it the least clear how a pair of 
eyes can be a dripping-pan. The explanation 
depends upon the fact that there are two 
separate and distinct verbs, both spelt “ latch,” 
which are wholly unrelated to each other. 
Shakspere’s “latoh”is r8latodto“latoh-pan,” 
precisely because a “latch-pan” is totally 
unconnected with “latoh,” to catch. It 
correctly means “ dripping-pan,” just because 
“ latch ” means to drip, or to cause to drop, or 
to dribble. We must put aside the Anglo- 
Saxon gelcBccan, and all notions about “ catch¬ 
ing,” and see why “latoh-pan” means a 
dripping-pan. To “ ZotcA with love-juice ” is 
to c^p love-juice npon, to distil upon, to 
dribble on, or simply to moisten. If this can 
be established by etymology, I think it will be 
seen how admirably it suits toe sense. 

If we will consent to give up toe Anglo- 
Saxon gelaccan, and allow ourselves to oonsidOT 
the ooDomon English verb “to leak,we shau 
soon come to a satisfactory result. To “ leak ” 
means to admit drops of water; and “latch 
is practically the causal form. An excellent 
use of toe latter occurs in the Prov. English 
latch on, “ to put water on the mash when the 
first wort has run off,” says Halliwell. It 
merely means to dribble on* to pour on slowly» 
to lot on a new fiow. The Swedish language 
has the very phrase. Widegren’s Swedish 
Dictionary (1788) gives us: “ Laka, to distil, to 
f^ by drops.” And, then, remembering that 
Swedish pd answers to English upon or on, 
we also find: * ‘ Laka pd, to put the hot 
water on; to put the hot water into the 
mashing-tub, to convey the hot water from 
the copper into the mash-tub.” What is 
this but to “latch on”? Note also the 
sb. (ofce, “pickle.” This Idka gives us the 
original o; the mutated a ooonia in Swedish 


laka, “ to leak.” Icelandic has toe strong verb 
Idea, “to drip, to dribble, also to leak” ; pt.t. 
lak, pp. Idcit. A final k becomes g in Danish; 
and so we get Danish lags, sb. “ pioklo ”; and 
lags, V., to “lay in brine, to piolde.” 

Koolman’s E. Friesic Dictionary also helps 
us. He gives: lek, “ a drop, a dripping from a 
roof”; lekber, “ drop-beer,” beer caught 
by standing a vessel under a leaky cook of a 
cask; lek-/at, “ a drop-vessel,” a vessel in 
which drops are collected. The connexion of 
toe latter with a “ latch-^ ” is obvious. The 
E. Fries, verb lekken, “to drop, drip, leak,”hM a 
host of cognates too numerous to mention. 
One sentence involving this verb may suffice. 
Koolmul gives dai Itkt fan de hOmcn ofg “it 
drips from the trees.*' Compare Prov. Engli^ 
lake, “droppings”; Udi on, “to pour on”; 
leach-troughs, &o. 

The nearest related Anglo-Saxon word is 
leccan, “ to moisten, wet, irrigate.” This would 
have given a verb to letch, with the sense “ to 
moisten.” The Prov. English latch seems to 
be due to some confusion between this form and 
the base lak, which appears in Swedish l^, 
Danish lage, and in the past tense of the Icm. 
strong verb; or else, as is common in English. 
“ latto,” to catch, and toe less known “ letch, 
to moisten, were fused under one (vm., toe 
commoner) form. Whatever the true hi^ry 
of the form of the word may bo, I think we 
need have no doubt now as to its true sense. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


DR. P. C0RS3EN ON “ OLD-LATIN BIBLIOAl 

5,texts.” 

Omtard: April >6,1889. 

The editors of Old-Latin Biblical Texts have 
much reason to be grateful to their mtios— 
last, and by no means least, to Dr. P. CorsMn, 
who, in a most thorough and searching review 
in the April number of the OSlUngische Uelehrte 
Anzeigen, has mingled a good many stnctures 
with his praise. 

With moat of these stnctures, if I wwe to 
take the point of view of Dr. Corsaen, I shoiud 
myself agree. The credit of imtiatog the 
series belongs not to mo, but to toe Bishop of 
Salisbury, for whom I have no authority to 
speak: still, I think it very possible t^t if the 
series were being planned now, at tto mtorw 
of time, with aU the knowledge acqmred m too 
process of editing, and with other knowMge 
acquired since, it might in soine respects have 
t^en a shape more like that which Dr. Oorssen 
would have preferred for it. The original 
idea was, I beUeve, to publish certam more or 
less inaccessible texto, with mtrodurtioM 
mainly historical (such as that so sktlfally 
worked out by Bishop Wordsworth for yi). 
and also in part palaeographioal, but without 
presupposing any critical theory. It was my 
contribution which spoilt the symmo^ of this 
plan; and that not deliberately, but because it 

grew under my hands. mi.-., v 

The state of the case was this. When I 
returned to Oxford in 1883 toe senes vw 
practically half-finished; Part I. wasal^y 
out, and the texts of Part 11. were m type. 
ThouKhl hadfor some little time been worfang 
at the text of the Greek Testament, I had 
only recently begun to make a special study of 
toe Latin. Hence, when it was arreng^ toat 
I should contribute a section on the ^tions 
of the texts, this was only intended to bo a 
short one. As it was, it exp^ded, and 
became an excrescence upon the ongmm 
scheme, which, by ent^g upon new and 
speculative ground, laid it open to the ohMge of 
incompleteness which Dr. CorMM brings 
against it. This I admit, ^t the same 
toe, if Dr. Gorssen really ttonks that my 
contribution served to advance the study of the 
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Rubjeot (“ eibeblich lordeni ” is his phrase), 

I would ask him to let that weigh in the 
opposite scale. We do not apply to exploring 
work in soienoe exactly the'same measure that 
we should apply to a work of art or to an 
exposition of a subject already well-understood. 

What I did was not only exploring work, 
hut it was work at the first stage of explora¬ 
tion. It consisted almost entirely in the 
development of a single observation, viz.—that 
parUcnlar forms of expression, often much- 
buried and obscured, h^ a tendency to recur 
and to characterise the different MSS. I 
tried, out of this and on the basis of the texts 
which the Bishop of Salisbury was publishing, 
toconstmctanoryanonfor attacking the problem 
of the Latin versions. Dr. Oorssenhimsmf seems 
to think that this was applied with some success 
so far as it went. But I did not aim, or think 
of aiming, at a review of the whole subject, or 
at *' ein befriedigendes und absohliessendes 
Urteil fiber die angeregten Fragen.” To 
attempt anything of the kind, as it seems to me, 
would be premature now, and would have been 
still 'more premature then. I expressly 
reserved the consideration of a number of 
most important questions. But to omit 
certain points in a particular book is a different 
thing from leaving them out of sight 
altogether. I was careful to restrict the 
positive conclusions to those for which I 
adduced direct evidence—the reiation of A; to 
Cyprian, the relative value of the MSS. of 
Cyprian (which I respectfully submit was 
carried a degree further than it had been by 
^e writers to whom Dr. Corssen alludes), the 
relation of A; to e, and the mutual relations of 
the other MSS. to each other. All outside 
these were merely “ working hypotheses,” and 
were intended to be used as snc^. If 1 did not 
succeed in making this clear before, I may be 
allowed to do so now. 

The work done for Part II. of Old-Latin 
TfxU was done at high pressure, and it might 
almost be said while the printers were “ waiting 
for copy.” Since then it has proceeded at a more 
leisurely pace, and in the intervab of other 
things. But I can assure Dr. Corssen that the 
points which he notes as dmderaia have not 
been neglected. In regard to some of them, 
we have made not inconsiderable progress. 
But, at the same time, we have widened our 
researches so as to include the extant texts of 
the Old Testament and the Greek basis of the 
Latin texts; and Dr. Corssen knows too well 
the intricacy of the questions involved to expect 
results to be product quickly. 

I am glad to think that the points of 
substantial difference between Dr. Corssen and 
myself are few. A large proportion of the 
errors in detail which he notices arose from 
following too implicitly, and, in some 
instances, too mechanically, Hartel’s index to 
Cyprian. It is a mark of the extreme care with 
which Dr. Corssen has gone to work that not 
one of these instances (of which we had 
recently become aware) has escaped him. The 
identity of n and a, is admirably argued. 
Though that part of the Introduction was 
actually written by Mr. White, I rather think 
that 1 was^ responsible for forgetting that a 
photographic facsimile need not represent the 
(xaot scale of the original. Mr. White hopes 
to verify the point by ocular inspection of 
the Chur fragments in the course of the 
summer. I will give my best attention to 
the argument which Dr. Corssen urges against 
Cyprian’s authorship (at least, in its present 
form) of Book III. of the Testimonia, 
anduso to the view expressed on pp. 312, 316, 
that the age of Cyprian witnessed an attempt 
on the part of the Church authoritieB to 
introduce greater uniformity into the Version. 
It is true that this hypothesis conflicts with my 
own, but it fully deserves testing. 


On the other hand, as to the lists of words, 

I believe that our procedure was justified. No 
doubt they are open to enlargement and 
further illustration. But we took a definite 
objective standard—comparison with certain 
specified MSS. ; so that, within the limits to 
which they extend, and used in the way in 
which they were intended to be used, I do 
not think that they will be found misleading. 
At the time when they were made 1 do not 
think that any other method could have been 
followed. I should also not as yet be willing to 
admit that I was wrong in saying that the 
Latin texts were developed for some time 
pari poMu with the Greek, in Graeco- 
Latin MSS. of double columns like D. Of 
course, this does not exclude independent 
development as well. But it was based upon 
the fact that MSS. with the same fundamental 
Latin text from time to time differ in the Greek 
text which they presuppose; and that the 
assimilation of a Latin to a Greek text may be 
seen actually at work in D. I would not, 
however, wish to speak at all dogmatically. 
Dr. Corssen may like to know that Mr. Maunde 
Thompson is of opinion that k is really an 
Italian MS. I hope, when the time comes, to 
show that the so-called African text circulated 
in several Boropean districts, and especially in 
a comer of North Italy. It would not at once 
follow that A; was derived from this source, and 
the presumption that it was so derived has not 
yet been tested. Of Commodian I had not 
lost sight; but I should hesitate to suppose 
(as Dr. Corssen seems to do) that Firnulian 
wrote in Latin and used Cyprian’s Bible. It 
is surely more probable that his letter was 
translate in Africa after its arrival. Cyprian 
would naturally wish to send it round to his 
fellow-bishops. 

I have touched directly upon some, by im¬ 
plication upon more, of the points raised in 
Dr. Corssen8 article; but I cannot part from 
it without again expressing my sense of the 
obligation under which he has laid us. He has 
subjected our book to the closest and most 
rigorous scrutiny that it has yet received. My 
only regret is that he should have expended 
over it an amount of labour which would have 
Sliced to produce a book—and a very good 
6wk —of his own. W. Sakday. 


DB, hatch’s “essays IN BIBLICAL GKEEK.” 

Oztord: Mays, 1883. 

Prof. Sanday, in bis valuable review of Dr. 
Hatch’s Easayt in Biblical Greek (Academy, 
April 27, p. 289) criticises the author's opinion 
on the sense of tUmos in Matt. L 19. I would 
ask leave to notice that Dr. Hatch’s view has 
the support of Dr. Franz Delitzsch (who cele¬ 
brates this year the jubilee of his work on the 
translation of the New Testament into Hebrew). 
In his JUdiechee Handwerkerleben (1879), p. 48, 
the veteran Hebraist remarks that the sense in 
which the word “ righteous ” was employed by 
the nobler teachers in the early post-Christian 
period was that in which it is used in Matt. 
1 . 19—“ following the law of love.” 

' T. K Cheynb. 


Ohetton Beotory, Bridgnorth: April 80,1838. 
Dr. Field, in his remarks on Heb. ix. 16,17, 
quoted with approval by Prof. Sanday in his 
review of Dr. Hatch’s Eaeaye in Biblical Greek, 
asks : “ What document is that which is of no 
force at all during the lifetime of the person 
who executed it? The answer can only be, 
* A man’s xuill or testament.’ ” 

But (1) the writer of the Epistle to the He¬ 
brews was not speaking of any “ document ” 
at all, but of a covenant made by man with 
God over slain victims. Comp. Ps. 1. 5, 
“Gather my saints together unto me, those 


that have made a covenant with me” {rein 
tuerite/iieous rlji' SiaSbicrtyairav LX.X..) WithBOCrifice 

rl Bviriais, LXX.= iwl ytKpeit in Heb. ix. 17). 

2. If by the words “ is of no force ” Dr. 
Field meant “is of no effect,” it is doubtless 
true that a will cannot take effect until the 
death of the testator. But if, as appears from 
the following sentence, he meant that it is of 
no validity, it is not true that the v.^dity of a 
testament depends on the death of the testator. 
For surely its validity depends entirely on the 
formality of the document itself and its due 
execution according to law. An informal will 
is ipBo facto invalid, whether the maker of it be 
alive or dead, and it must be “ proved ” before 
it can take effect. 

Dr. Field also says : 

“ As to the word itself, it should be observed 
that ttaefiKiiy iiitero is generally used in classical 
Greek of making a testament, not a covenant.” 

It would have been more to the point if Dr. 
Field had adduced a single passage from the 
LXX. (constantly quoted or referred to in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews) or from the Greek of 
the New Testament, in which tnHiKt) is used 
in the sense of a “testament” 

J. 8. PUETON. 


A CONTINENTAL MISPaiNT IN POPE. 

Copenhagen : Hay 4,1883. 

From Lessing’s witty prose essay on Pope’s 
“ Essay on Man,” Pope ein Idetaphyeiker .^(1755), 
in which the German author discusses the 
philosophy of the poem, it will be seen 
SUmmU. Bckriflen. Herausgeg. von Laoh- 
mann, Leipzig, 1854, vol v., pp. 9, 18) that 
Lessing luade use of a copy of the poem in 
which Epistle L, U. 43-43 were printed: 

“ Of systems possible, if 'tis oonfest 
That wisdom infinite must form the best. 
Where all must fall or not cobeient be.” 

instead of the correct reading of L 45: 

“ Where all must/sU or not ccherent be.” 
Lessing very naturally conjectured tha 
instead of “not” we ought to read “ all,” and 
thus, by a clever emendation, made sense of the 
misprinted line. 

This misprint of “ fall ” for “ full ” seems 
to be a continental one. I have not seen 
it in any English edition. On the other 
hand, I have found it in a German poetical 
tron^tion by Brooke (Hamburg, 1740; tha 
book contains some others besides), in which 
tha English text is printed opposite to the 
German tranriation. It is rather carious that 
the same misprint reappears in a Danish 
metrical translation of Pope's poem, by Lous— 
so far as I know, the only existing Danish 
translation, although the poem itself has left 
some traces in our literature. In the first 
edition of this translatioa (Soros, 1759), Lous 
evidently translates the line with the reading 
“ faU.” He may possibly have known Lessing’s 
essay; at least, he adopts the emendation sug¬ 
gested by the German author. He says: 

“Hvor altiog sammenhceig) mii iudbyrdis 
ellerfalde,” 

literally translated intoEuglish: “ Where all 
must cohere mutually or fall.” 

In the second edition of his translation 
(Copenhagen, 1776) Lous seams to have 
translated from the correct text. 

Adolf Hansen, 


PEIMinVE MEASUEES OF DISTANCE. 

London: May V, 1838. 

In Sir W. W. Hunter's Statietical Account of 
Aeeam (vol. ii., 228), the following statement is 
made regarding the Ehasias, who ore, on many 
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“The hill people hare no proper measurement of 
time or distance. If there be any standard for 
measnrlng distance, it is by the number of ptiu 
[areoa-nnt, betel-leaf, and Ume] a man chews in 
the oonrse of a journey, generally about one every 
half hour." 


In the May number of Seribner'i Magazine ;^artiiieau, who is pracuci 
(p. 529), I have noticed a curiously exact ^vart in knowledge, and 
parallel to this primitiTe mode of measuring in eloquence and humour, 
distance. It occurs in an article describing the The result offered to 
mode of fishing for " winanishe ” in Lower beforehand by the authoi 

Oanada. 1,0 KnAtIfr doant.l'Kod aa a 


grounds, one of most interesting of the Indian than that of working up the threadbare, he calls perception, is as trustworthy as it is 

hill-tribes: ragged commonplaces of popular metaphysics “ inexplicable ” (p. 218). Elsewhere we find 

“ The hill people have no proper measurement of and mythology into philosophic ^oddy. perception defined as “ a power of grouping 

Profesrional theologians take care that there clusters of present sensations and associating 

shall be no lack of the article in question, imaginations therewith” (p. 201), which is 

Only last year a large amount of it was exactly what the idealists say, and which 

turned out in superior style by Dr. James makes the whole process clear enough. 
Martineau, who is practically equal to Prof. Prof. Mivart is well aware of the various 


Profesuonal theologians take care that there 
shall be no lack of the article in question. 


Mivart in knowledge, and far superior to him objections ruged against the claim to erect 
in eloquence and humour. “ common-sense ” into the supreme arbiter of 

The result offered to us was dictated truth—a claim, I may observe, not counte- 


“ If we asked the way to any point, one responded, 

' di[deux] lienes ’; another, * trots Ueues et encore ’; 

eSoto a rf^beiM a m^Sie ** happiness. It is always possible to defend old illusive perceptions is admitted, but not satis- 

Is it possible that the South Amerioanindians Portions by new weapons but in this instance factorily dealt with. Take the well-known 

aimilarfy measure distance (or the time required T k ^ ““ who contmues to feel pms 

to accomplish a journey) by the number of ^®1^ together only by m his toes after losing the leg to whidi they 

cocas they chew? Lime, by the way, is also ^® ivy of habit and association are manned belonged. Here we have a decisive case of 
mixed with the coca leaves. by invalids armed with rusty pikes and external perception which is certainly not a 

Jas. S. Cotxow. matchlocks. The author tells us that he has revelation of external reality, since the object 

_ “avoided controversy as much as possible.” which the subject supposes himself to perceive 

If so, he must be very pugnacious indeed when does not exist at all. It is no answer to say 

APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, he seeks it, for his work bristles with contro- that “if the organisation be impaired, the 

versial matter from beginning to end. But the action of our sensitive faculty, which depends 
statement is so far correct that he systematic- upon our organisation, will be impaired like- 


beforehond by the author’s creed. It may nancedby common-sense itself; and he devotes 
be briefly described as a pervading dualism— a good deal of ingenious, though not, I think. 


the dualism of subject and object, of mind and very sound reasoning to the task of upsetting 


body, of God and the world, of duty and 


The notorious fact that there are 


statement is so far correct that he systematic- upon our organisation, will be impaired like 
8 p.m. Sodetyof^tsi^tor ijoture." Heat ally avoids strong opponents or meeting his wise” (p. 119). It is just because the mechan- 
Harris. opponents on tneir strongest ground; that he ism of psjchic association continues to act as 

WTwt'ivh.i.hilp"*®***"’ “Indian Philosophy," by prefers a blunt contradiction to a critical before that an illusion arises. Hence we infer 
s.so p m. ^eeogrephtoai: Ditenssloa on Ur. analysis of adverse statements; and that he is that the sentient subject before losing his foot 
Tumn MSy? 4 ,“ap^‘ Hojal Insutution: “ The “°'’® to reiterate his own beliefs than became conscious of it through this mechanisn 

^Inters, III., their Employ- to guard them against possible objections. of association, not through the agency of ai 
“®“^m.^e^otiSrtl^‘‘Venetian oia«B” by Much space is occupied by a refutation of inexplicable but infallible perceptive faculty 
Oiva Eoaineere: Dtoouwlon. “The understanding that term in its Again, the true theory of the Bolar systen 

TreatmentofBteeihy HydranUoPreesare. andthe Berkoleyan sense—the doctrine that nothmg seems Singularly at vanance with “common- 
amrawoc5t.°^*** exists except in and for consciousness. Two sense” judgments on the subject, and a telling 

8 p.m. Colonial ineiitnte: •• Tasmania: Its reasons are given for rejecting this doctrine, rebuff to the pretensions of the vulgar t< 


more careful to reiterate his own beliefs than 
to guard them against possible objections. 


became conscious of it through this mechanism 
of association, not through the agency of an 


Much space is occupied by a refutation of inexplicable but infallible perceptive faculty, 
idealism, understanding that term in its Again, the true theory of the solar system 


Plant employed lor Site Pnrpoae,” by Mr. W. H. 
Oreenwood. 

8 p.m. Colonial Ineiitnte: *'Tasmania: Its 
Besonroee and Prospects.’' by Ur. E. N. O. Braddon. 

8 pm. Metropolitan SotentlSo Association; 
“Correlative EvolnUon,” by Mr. W. H. Davis. 

asop.m. Anthropoloaical: “Tbe Oateolosyot 
tbe Yedclahs of Ceylon," by Ur. Arthur Thomson: 
“Tbe Yornba Country." by Mrs. U. Brslthwalts 
Batty; “ Balntations,''by Mr. H. Llog Roth. 
WansKDAT. May u, 8 p.m. Soole^ of Arte: “The 


“(1) It contradiofs that conception of the 
universe which the advance of science makes 
mote and more oonvinoing and secure; and 


sense” judgments on the subject, and a telling 
rebuff to the pretensions of the vulgar to 
arbitrate on speculative questions. On this Prof. 
Mivart observes that the sun was never really 
seen to move nor the earth to remain still—a 


(2) it asserts that we have not that direct change in the relative position of the two 


y SJWIUSMhMVUOy Ujr JUr. UlUK AWMA* V__ t J W Al. U A 1 • « 

IDNB8BAT. May 16s 8 p.m. Booled of Arts: ** The mowleage Of toe worla aboat us whioh our 
S”A*P*’Tluro'«^ Prime MoverV’ by minds assure us we certainly have ” (p. 140). 

^mi5‘leitl)l,"*“dheffi ^^?y"”i,^; objections exhibit a complete misappre- 
Prof. Dewar. bension of idealism, and, but for some 


THUBSDAy, May 16, 8 pm. Royal Institution; Ez- 
perlmentol Lecture, “Ohemlo:d Affinity,” L, by 
Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers. 

8 p.m. Historical : '■ The Sfanogement of 
Uanonol Eetatee In the ThlrteenUi Century, with 
Bpeolal Reference to the Unprlnted Treatises of 
Walter de Henley and Robert Cro-steete. and to 
a US. entitled Senetealeia, being the Baels of Fleta’s 
Chapters on the Dntiee of Manorial Offloers.” 
by the Rev. Dr. W. Connlngbam and Mias B. 
Lomond. 

8.S0p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fbiday, May it, S p m. PhOoloaioil: Anniversary 
Meetlag, “FUl Uieoellanies," by the Rev. Dr. B. 
Morris. 

9p.m. RoyalInntltntiott: “ OpUoalTorque," by 
Prof, eilvanus P. Thompson. 

SAToauAv, May IS, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Ori^ and Development of Opera in EogUnd." 
wlih Musical Illustrations, HI., by BIr. Joseph 
Bennett. 


bodies being that of which alone men’s senses 
informed them; and he goes on to explain 
that even in the moving objects around us 
motion is not perceived but only inferred 


indications to the contrary, would make one ® change of place (p. 123). Now all 
suspect that Prof. Mivart had not studied the ^®*7 true, but to teU us that we 

theory he impugns in the works of its latest ’^®^®>^ ®®® things moving is surely as great a 
and most powerful defenders. Modern shock to common-sense as anything in Berke- 
idealists no more question the results of idealist 'will also maintain that 


8 .Mp.m. Antiquariee. science than he does himself. Their quarrel 

r, May it, s p m. PhOoioaiod: Anniversary With realism 18 not about the phenomena 
Bttag.“PUi hfieoeiianies,” by the Rev. Dr. B. either of the present or the past, nor even 
9p^, Roydio^tation: “ OpUoal Torque,” by about the laws of those phenomena, but about 
>Ai^ M^sfs ^^^aSal insUtutiou: “The the ultimate analysis and interpretation of our 


what he denies is not the facts of consoious- 
ness but the inferences deducted from them. 

Our two great oracles, common-sense and 
physical science, again come to blows over 
what are known as the secondary qualities of 


80IEN0E. 


experience. In this connexion it is important **^tter. The plain man believes that sound 
above all things to come to an understanding colour, as such, are located in the objects 
about what is implied by physical causation; which he attributes them. The physicist 
and Hume was well advised when he put “i^® affections of our minds, 

the causal problem into the fore-front <^® pbrase be preferred, of our nervous 

of phUosophical discussion. But, for systems, proximately occasioned by the impact 
Prof. Mivart, Hume and his successors “ undulating medium on the appropriate 
have written in vain. He does not, however, ®'8®®® ®* ®®'i®®> remotely due to the 


''8tS«;mvart"‘'^r£uW^Tro®^^ Prof."“ZX Hume aid luclessrs an undulating m'edium, 

St. George Mivart. (Kegan Paul, Trench, have written in vain. He does not, however, organs of sense, and ren , 

® make the mistake, common among pbiloso- *uoleoular movements of the sonorous or 

Prop. Mivaet describes the doctrines enun- phers, of crediting our belief in an external luminous bodies Prof. Mivart’s solution of 

cia^ in his new work as “the resulte at world to the application of a supposed innate difficulty is delicious: 

which he has arrived in a life’s pursuit of category of cause and effect; as if we knew, “It is a great mistake to 

truth.” Much less than a lifetime might, before all experience, that our sensations absence of sense-organs th« 


Prof. Mivart’s solution of 


. __j_..._j “It is a great mistake to think that in the 

truth.” Much less than a lifetime might, before all experience, that our sensations absence of sense-organs the world would have 
one would think, have sufficed anyone were produced by the action of material light nor sound, and that oontinoal 

possessed of fair industry and abUityfor the objects on our minds. He holds the old darkness would env^ope such perfecUy sUent 
task of puttog together such a tissue of “common-sense” view that we apprehend wSd m dark^LV^xpreS! 

substance things in themselves with the help of our objective existence in merely subjective toms, 
of this diffuse and ^OM volume. A master senses, but by a process which is neither aftoall. Much a world woffid be neither light 
01 anatomy ana natural history might surely sensation nor an inference from our sensa- nor dark, but in a condition absolutely unim- 
have found some more profitable oocupation j tions; and he asserts that this process, which aginable by us, and one whioh we may far more 


were produced by the action of material bgbt nor soimd, and that oontinoal 

objects on our minds. He holds the old darkness would entoope such perfeoUy sUent 
ii. «. 1 . J motions as might Still exist. Fur to speak of 

CO mon-s^se view that we apprehend ^ unseen world as dark is to express 
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reasonably think of as possessing light than as 
plan^ in darkness. . . . Though all ‘sensa¬ 
tions’ would, of course, Taoish from an 
insentient universe, yet the objective qualities 
those sensations make known to us would 
continue to exist” (pp. 116 iq.). 

jH one of Dickens’s short stories there is a 
^ ery worthy man, who is commonly known as 
‘the Major,” but on whose pretensions to 
that rank some doubts are cast. Questioned 
by his landlady on this delicate subject 
he replies: “At any rate, madam, I am 
not a minor.” Whatever may be true 
of the insentient universe, “darkness 
and silence ” may be predicated in an 
eminent degree of our philosopher’s attitude 
when he is pressed to tell something about 
the “ objective qualities ” referred to. For 
he is well aware that the so-called primsuy 
qualities of matter—as extension, resistance, 
and motion--may, equally with the secondary, 
bo resolved into groups of sensations and the 
relations between them. The idea of space 
in particular he elsewhere subjects to a 
merciless analysis; and, in accordance with 
the Aristotelian principles on which his whole 
philosophy rests, denies that it represents a 
real entity. 

“ No one,” he says, “ pretends that space has 
any character except a power of receiving 
extended bodies within it. If, then, we 
imagine all extended bodies perceptible by the 
senses to bo annihilated, there would remain a 
®“>pty power or potentiality, the existence 
of which by itself the mind sees to be positivelv 
impossible ” (p. 407). ^ 

By parity of reasoning it might be urged 
that were all sentient beings to bo annihilated 
nothing would remain but “a mere empty 
potentiality ” of sensation, the separate exist¬ 
ence of which is impossible. Thus the position 
of Prof. Mivart resolves itself on examination 
into complete agnosticism. 

Nothing can well be more unlike our sensa¬ 
tions or perceptions of light (whichever 
phrase be preferred) than the vibratory move¬ 
ments which physicists tell us are its objec¬ 
tive condition. Perhaps for this reason Prof. 
Mivart makes an attack on the undulatory 
theory, which, however, will be found less 
damaging to it than to his own reputation. 
His objection to the theory is that, 

“ if different colours are, like different musical 
notes, but differences of wave-lengths, then no 
dispersion such as that which is produced by 
tte SMOtrnm ought to take place with respect 
to light. . . . This objection has been met by 
the hyTOthesis that the velocities of the several 
coloured rays may vary according to the wave¬ 
lengths ” (p. 396). 

And he goes on to prove that the different 
coloured rays are propagated with equal velo¬ 
cities through cosmic space. But physicists 
know this perfectly well. “What they con¬ 
tend 18 thit light waves of different length 
are propagated with unequal velocities through 
a solid medium such as glass; and that were 
sound passed through a medium so constructed 
as to bear the same relation to its waves that 
the molecular constitution of a glass prism 
bears to light, then the sonorous waves would 
be similarly dispersed—the different musical 
notes would be heard in different places. 

The dualisin of mind and body rests on two 
great assumptions; one is the dependence of 
language on abstract concepts, the other is 
free wilL I do not mean that dualism is j 


necessarily involved in the truth of either or 
both assumptions, or refuted by their disproof; 
I mean that the issue is habitually fought out 
on this ground. As regard language one need 
only refer to the arguments recently advanced 
by Mr. Romanes, which probably appeared too 
late to be dealt with in this volume, merely 
remarHng on the singular infelicity of the 
following illustration: 

'' As well might the concavities of a curved 
line bo supposed to exist without its convexities, 
as the spoken word be supposed to have arisen 
prior to the idea which it represents. Experi¬ 
ence shows ns . . , that . . . words do not 
generate thoughts, but the very reverse ” 
(p. 234). 

Although the concavities of a curve cannot 
exist without the convexities, it should seem 
that the convexities may exist without the 
concavities. Besides the usual platitudes 
about consciousness and moral responsibility, 
we are treated to what seems a rather novel 
argument for free will: 

“ ^e reader is no doubt as able as is the 
writer to compare the relative attractions of 
some competing pleasures, and to be sure that 
he has resolved to act in opposition to the 
motive which seemed to promise the fullest 
gratification. . . . Nothing can be easier . . . 
than to compare the comfortableness of two 
armchairs or the sweetness of two kinds of 
champagne [by the way. Prof. Mivart seems to 
have a curious taste in champagne], and the 
exercise of a real power of choice in the very 
smallest matter is sufficient to vindicate the 
existence of such a power ” (p. 270). 

Can Prof. Mivart be possibly ignorant of the 
fact that repulsion plays at least as great a 
part as attraction in moral dynamics ? The 
pain of leaving a duty undone may, and often 
does, far more than counteract the immediate 
gratifiration offered by some selfish indulgence. 

Until it has been shown that intelligence 
and will energise independently of the con¬ 
ditions to which all other vital activities are 
subjected, or, in the language of inductive 
logic, until it has been shown that mind is a 
vtra cauta of phenomena, all attempts to 
deduce the universe from a transcendent mind 
must remain futile. No space need therefore 
be_ occupied with a discussion of Prof. 
Mivart’s attempt to establish the existence 
of a personal First Cause. His reasonings on 
the subject are a bewildering pot-pourri of 
Aristotelian philosophy, Semitic theology, 
and modem science. To dissect them would 
be a useful exercise for the student of fallacies, 
while it would interest the student of history 
to trace them back to their original sources. 
Among the spiritualistic arguments is one 
that I do not remember having seen before, 
but it strikes me as too absurd not to have 
been employed by some ancient philosopher. 
That there are so many bodies without intelli¬ 
gences proves, we are told, the possibility that 
there are many intelligences without bodies 
(p. 492). Why not brains also ? 

In his last chapter, entitled “Evolution,” 
Prof. Mivart, who is himself a believer in 
that process, but who desires to except man 
from its operation, descends to language 
altogether unworthy of a layman: 

“ The Darwinian view is one due to incoherent 
thought and superficial inductions, made in the 
teeth of contrary evidence . . . The doctrine 
of the ' bestiality of man ’ is an essential and 


Di. 


integral part of the Darwinian system. . . . 
The absurdity of the Darwinian doctrine 
about man. . . . The Darwinian doctrine is 
supported by men, and only by men, who are 
victims to the fundamental error which con¬ 
founds ‘ ideas ’ with ‘ faint revivals of past 
feelings,’ and ‘ the association of imaginations ’ 
with ‘ rational inference.’ ” (p. 524), 

Such scolding will do the Darwinians no 
harm, but it may do Prof. Mivart some good. 
It may help him to make his peace with the 
obscurantist section of the Church to which 
he belongs. 

Alfbkd W. Bexx. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ THE EPISTLES OF PLIXY TO TBAJAX.” 

Oxford: May 6, 18S9. 

I am much obliged to Prof. Wilkins for his 
correction of some inaccuracies and misprints 
in bis notice of my edition of the Pliny-fi^ajan 
Letters. He, however, puts several questions 
on other points which imply that here too I 
am in error. Perhaps, therefore, in faimeai 
you will allow me briefly to reply to them. (1) 
The use of leaden pipes in aqueducts is proved 
in Middleton’s Rome (ed. 1885), p. 459 foil. (2) 
Eiepert in his Imperii Romani Tabula Oeo- 
graphica (1885) marks a road between Qangra 
and Amisia through Carissa. I traced this 
road from Nicomedeia to the Upper Euphrates 
region, to show the main route on which 
Nicomedeia had depended hitherto for its 
inland trade. (3) I do not understand why 
Prof. Wilkins doubts that Scaevola and Rabiriu'i 
Postumus were impeached under the let 
repetundarum. Scaevola was accused by T. 
Atbneius for his conduct as praetor in Asia 
(Cic. Be Oral. i. 17, ii. 70; Be Fin, L 3); while 
the most casual reference to Cicero’s speech. 
Pro Rabir, Post., will prove that I am right 
about the latter. (4) Suet. Caea. 55, as Prof. 
Wilkins will find, contains a reference to the 
speech of Btrabo Caesar against Albucius on 
behalf of the Sardinians, while (5) Ci& Pro 
Cluent. 47 refers to the means by wbi^ the 
acquittal of Terentius Varro was secured (see 
Fausset’s note ad foe.). No doubt I might have 
given fuller references on all these points; but 
the fact that my allusion to eleven trials is con¬ 
tained in seven lines shows that I mentioned 
them incidentally and without detail. (6) The 
statement about Qlabriois taken from Xipbilinus 
67, 14. I kuow it is inconsistent with Juv. iv. 
94; but this did not affect my argument. 

K Q. Habdt. 


Haaohestsr: May 8, 188S. 

Brevit esse laboro: obteurus fio, and Mr. 
Hardy has some reason for complaint. But 
my point was, not that the statements were 
erroneous, but that the wrong references were 
selected to support them. 

The reference to Scaevola’s prosecution is in 
Be Oral. ii. 70, 281, and more precisely in Brat. 
26, 102, but not in Be Orat. i. 17. The trial of 
Terentius Yorro is referred to incidentally in 
Pro Cluent. 47, 130; but we learn that the 
obscure reference is to this trial only from other 
passages, which would have been better quoteA 
Similarly, the fact that the speech of Caesar 
Strabo, Pro Sardia, was delivered in prosecuting 
Albumus, is not learnt from Suet, Cats. 55, but 
from other sources. Rabirius was impeached 
under aclause of ibelexJuliade repetundts, butnot 
as himself guilty of extortion. XiphUinus says, 
ip' f nov Koi tA hp-fyr aiiTx Art p96rov 

Srt iwareiorra aMr is rh ’K\0arhy tA ytarieuti- 
para hvopaepiya KnXieas, \ioyra isnurttyai piyer 
^yiyKiurf. This makes the foregoing Ksernyofn- 
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iiiix^To rather obsonre. Mr. Hardy has un¬ 
doubtedly good authority for his le^en pipes, 
and for his road from Qangra to Amisia; but 
the Halys must have been a formidable obstacle 
between Qangra and Oarissa. 

Merivale’s account is as follows: 

“ Adlius Qlabiio, lately consul, was accused of 
the high misdemeanour of haring fought with 
beasts in the amphitheatre. ... [He] was con¬ 
victed and degraded to the arena; and, when he 
came off victorious in the combat, he was sent 
into exile, and promptly despatched there.” 

This is, perhaps, a legitimate way of inter¬ 
preting Dio’s confused narrative; but it is 
inconsistent with our other authorities. 

A, S. Wilkins. 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Bobert Damon, of Weymouth, widely known 
among naturalists as a collector of objects of 
natural history. As agent for the sale of 
specimens, he had scientific connexions in 
various parts of the world, and was himself a 
frequent traveller, especially in Russia. Mr. 
Damon was the author of a valuable Handbook 
to the Geology^ of Weymouth and the Itle of 
Portland, which appeared originally in 1860, 
and in an enlarged form in 1884, Among his 
latest acquisitions were the collections of the 
“Museum Godeffroy,” formerly at Hamburg. 
Mr. Damon died on May 4, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age. 


BOIENCE DOTES. 

VoL. rv. of the “Translations of Foreign Biologi¬ 
cal Memoirs,” to bo published by the Clarendon 
Press,^ will contain eight essays upon heredity 
and kindred biological problem by Prof, Weis- 
mann. The essays have appeared from time to 
time during the past eight years. The subjects 
treated of have roused the keenest interest 
among biologists in this country, and there 
have been many discussions about them. The 
question as to the transmission or non-trans- 
miMion to the offspring of characters acquired 
during the lifetime of the parent has become 
the most important problem in general biology 
since the appearance of the Origin of Species ; 
and Prof. Weismann’s essays are considered by 
many to mark a crisis in the history of evolu¬ 
tion. The translators are Mr. E. B. Ponlton 
(the general editor of the volume}. Dr. S. 
Bchdnland, and Mr. A. E. Shipley. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
nearly ready for issue a Russian Grammar by 
Mr. W. S. Morfill. The author has endeavoured 
to give a concise and clear analysis of the 
word-forms and syntax of the language. 11 is, 
perhaps, worth noting that the first Russian 
Grammar which ever appeared, written in 
Latin by Henry Lndolf, was issued from the 
Clarendon Press in 1691. 

StreifzUge durch die MiUdenglische Syntax. 
Yon Bngen Einenkel. (Miinster i/W: Schon- 
ingh.) Under a modest title. Dr. Einenkel has 
made an important and original contribution 
to English philology. The phonetics and 
inflection of Middle-Eoglish no longer present 
difficulties of the first moment. But its syntax 
is still an almost untrodden field, abounding 
in problems not surpassed in difSculty or 
inteUectual interest in the case of any other 
modem language. This is mainly due to the two 
remarkable features in which it stands prac¬ 
tically alone: the rapid decay of its infiections, 
and the prolonged and intimate influence of 


a foreign tongue-—both of which, though 
primarily and principally affecting vocabulary, 
phonology, and accidence, reacted in a host of 
subtle ways upon syntax. On the one hand, 
the fusion or loss of the inflections, by reducing 
numerous constructions to a formal identity 
vnth others _ completely unlike them, gave 
singular facilities to that fruitful process which 
Paul calls “ Verschiebung der syntaktischen 
Gliederung”—the transition from one to the 
other needing no substitution of a new form, 
but merely of a new interpretation for the 
old, usually through the attraction of some 
dominant analogy. And, on the other hand, a 
mass of such analogies, tending, in the main, 
to deflect from O. E. usage, was presented by 
the syntax of Old French, the influence of 
which was further facilitated by the wholesale 
invasion of French words. This mingling of 
the genius of the two speeches reached its 
climax in the age and in the writings of 
Chancer, and this is the region which Dr. 
Einenkel has chosen for his “rambles.” He 
has described the conditions of the problem in 
vivid and suggestive language in the preface. 
“We observe here Teutonic elements in a 
Romance—Romance elements in a Teutonic— 
mould. We find worn-out Teutonic elements 
extruded by vigorous Romance elements, 
decayed Romance elements recalled to life by 
German ones. And, amid all this, the 
development of the moat singular “bubbles” 
—fantastic devices of minds struggling for 
expression—which, though now in some oases 
obsolete, are still invariably of the highest 
historical and psychological interest. Hence it 
comes that the meaning of an English expres¬ 
sion is less the result of the words it contains 
than of the relation in which it stands to other 
expressions of similar meaning — that, in 
bnef, English is now a “ make-shift language,” 
perfect security in the use of which is possible 
only to one who commands the whole mass of 
its material.” The present volume professes to 
be merely a reconnoitring tour in preparation 
for the systematic treatise upon the problems 
here posed as regards Ohaucer, which is to 
follow. But it falls short of a systematic 
treatise only in range and completeness, not 
in strictness of method. To become a Ohauoer- 
syntax it needs to be supplemented rather than 
rewritten. It is not difficult to see that, as the 
preface hints, the book has g^wn out of an 
investigation into two related topics—the oases 
and the infinitive-nith-substantive phrase. 
Nearly half of it is occupied with an elaborate 
view of the Chaucerian usage of the preposi¬ 
tions, which may be regarded as an introduc¬ 
tion or appendix to the former, and is full of' 
good observation in detail. We may refer to 
the discussion of such phrases, as “on bond 
beren,” “hath him to,” “by himself.” More 
difficult questions are raised in the investigation 
of the case of the M. E. absolute construction. 
Three analogies present themsdves : the abso¬ 
lute dative of O.E., the absolute accusative of 
Old French—both adaptations of the Latin 
ablative absolute; and the nominative, which 
was demonstrably used in many M.E. cases 
where the test can be applied. But where the 
test cannot be applied, how was the case under¬ 
stood ? _ Always as nominative (dearly the 
rule which finally obtained), or only in certain 
conditions, and, if so, in which ? Dr. 
Einenkel attempts to lay down a distinction 
which is at least plausible, though naturally 
incapable of rigid proof, between a nominative 
absolute phrase relating to the principal 
sentence as a whole, and an accusative relating 
to its subject as such. More decisive are the 
results of the discussion of the substantive with 
infinitive. Here we have again the spectacle 
of a i^mance idiom (the accusative and infini¬ 
tive) intruding upon, and for awhile replacing, 
M in Ohaucer, the native Teutonic dative and 
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the infinitive, but finally expelled. We can 
only call attention to a few points in a book 
strewn with suggestive remarks: e,g., the dis¬ 
cussion of “at an end,” “ swich” (fyve, &o.), 
“worth a bene,” “one (of) the best men” 
(where in addition to M.H.G., the parallel loel. 
idiom— einn likligastr ma^r, &o.—might be 
quoted). No serious student of ^glish philo¬ 
logy can afford to neglect this acute and 
learned study. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

BaowNiNO SoorsTY.— (Friday, April S6.) 

Da. FcBNivAtL in the chair.—Mrs. Alexander 
Ireland, of Southport, read a paper on “A 
Toccata of Galuppi’s.” After reading the poem, 
Mrs. Ireland gave a most interesting commentary 
on it, in whicb she upheld her opinion that the 
poem, instead of representing, as was usually 
supposed to be the case, the light frivolous nature 
of Italian life of the ]^riod, bad a far deeper 
import; and His. Ireland believed that it was a 
speech of an imaginary spectator ol this gaiety, 
in which he saw and regretted the hollowness of 
it all, and foresaw that the whole of this life, and 
youth, and gaiety would end in death, and that 
this solemn feeling tinged the whole poem.—Dr. 
FumivaU said that the paper had given a different 
impression to what the poem had previously made 
on him, and that it was a great contrast to 
Browning’s two other great poems on music. Mrs. 
Ireland had imported a good deal of the spiritual 
into her treatment of the poem; whether she was 
justified was a question for disenssion. He ffid 
not think that the slight passing clouds of sorrow 
and mortal ity hinted at in the poem were the outcome 
of the music, but only a slight thread tunning 
through it. Of course, it Mrs. Ireland were right, 

I the poem would have to be put on the high 
spiiitual plane of “ Abt Vogler ”—Mr. Arthur 
Symons thought that Mrs. Ireland’s interpreta¬ 
tion was correct. It reminded him of Watteau’s 
pictures, in spite of the general opinion being that 
these were quite frivolous representations of 
fashionable lite. Ho saw a vein of pensiveness in 
them, arising from the consciousness that that 
kind of thing could not last for ever.—Dr. 
Berdoa protests against the idea that Venetian life 
was all frivolous. There was a serious side in the 
life of the Venetians, although when making holi¬ 
day they certainly were very joyous, and this was 
noticeable also in their architecture and pictures — 
Mr. Slater was indebted to Mrs. Iceland for the 
view sho had given, although he owned that 
previously he had not looked for a deep meaning 
In the poem, as be had been satisfied to enjoy the 
charm of the picture given in the easily flowing 
Hues. — Mr. Ford M^ox-Brown said he bad 
known Mrs. Ireland some years, and knew she was 
a good musician, and therefore her judgment was 
valuable; and be pointed out that the farther 
back you went in the history of music the more 
doleful you found it, and to it did not do to take 
the actual sound of music as expressing too much 
spiritual meaning.—Mr. Vincent (of Flymontb) 
thanked Mrs. Ireland for the new view she had 
given, and referred to Browning's great knowledge 
of artistic subjects, especially music. 


AaisrOTBLiAw Society. — (Monday, April 20 ) 

Shadwobtr H. HonosoN, Esa., president, in the 
chair.—Prof. J. Brough was dected a member.— 
Canon Aubrey Moore read a paper on “ Some 
Curious Parallels between Greek and Chinese 
Thought iu the fourth and fifth Centuries, b c.” 
In a brief introduction he pointed out that there 
were only two systems wnich could properly claim 
to be indigenous to China, vis., Confucianism and 
the Taoistic Philosophy, Buddhism being intro¬ 
duced in the post-Uhristian period, while the 
religion of Teoism is a fusion of Buddhism with 
the older superstitions of the country. In the 
systems of Confucianism and philosophical Taoism 
we find morals and metaphysics—the practical and 
tho speculative reason—not only separated but 
developing by ant^onism to one another, while in 
Greek thought in its best days such a separation 
did not exist. In spite, however, of ibis contrast, 
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Uiere is a rfmsrkable perallelifm between Con- 
fncianbm and Greek etblca on the one hand, and 
between Ta<riam and Greek metaphysica on the 
other. Hr. Moore confined himaelf (1) to a com- 
paitaon between the Ariatotelian doctrine of the 
mean and the Coufncianlst treatiee by Tzii Teu, 
grandson of Oonfudne, on rirtne aa a state of 
eqnUlbtlom and harmony, translated by Dr. Legge 
for the “ Sacred Books of the East,” and (2) a com¬ 
parison between the philosophy of Heracleitua and 
that of Chang Tzu, a Taoist philosopher of the 
fourth century, recently translated by Mr. H. A. 
Giles. In tiie treatise of Tzu l^u, rirtue is repre¬ 
sented not only as a mean between extremes of 
more end less, but as the realising of the law of 
human nature, the perfect man being one who 
” embodies the mean,” and becomes thereby not 
only a law to himself, but a standard for others. 
The long chapter in Chuang TzQ on the Identity of 
Contraries presented striking parallelisms of 
thought, and even of language, to the extant 
fragments of Heradeitns, while his account of the 
moral life as human and second best in comparison 
with the more excellent way—^the divine life of 
speculation—recalls the well-known Aristotelian 
view of the relation of irp^u smd ttupla. The 
mystical character of Chuang Tzu’a philosophy, 
and the emphasis laid upon the doctrine of 
inaction, Mr. Moore explained by the philosopher’s 
antagonism to the now dominant system of 
Conludanism, and represented it aa the protest of 
idealism against a p^tivism which would limit 
reason to the human and the finite. 

FniLOtooicsL BoonTY.—(Friday, Jfay 3.) 

Thb Bar. Db. B. Mobbis, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Alex. J. Ellis, vice-president, read his final 
report on ” Dialectal Work.” He stated that Part 
V. of his Sarty IngUth frmuneiatim, containing 
*■ The Existing Phonology of English Dialects 
compared with that of West Saxon,” was now 
practically complete at press, after having occupied 
tho writer for about twenty years. It condsto of 
835 pages of text, with about 100 pages (of pre¬ 
liminary matter, containing information from 1145 
places in the l^lish-speaking ports of England, 
Me of Man, I^les, and the Scotch Lovfiands, 
derived from 811 informants, independently of 
printed books. The re^ar comparison of the 
different modes of speeim was made by 101 local 
versions of one comparative specimen of about one 
page in length, 116 versions of a much shorter 
spmmen (called the dialect text), and 118 classified 
word lists, arranged by the original West Saxon 
vowels which the woras contained, so that the 
relation of any local speech to the West Saxon is 
seen at a glance. These materials are arranged in 
forty.two districts, by no means conterminous with 
counties. Alphabetical county lists, referring back 
to the districts, and two maps showing the relation 
of counties and districts, are given in the prelimi¬ 
nary matter, with other lists, and a complete 
explanation of the uniform phonetic notation used, 
called palaeotype, because old types alone are 
employed. These forty-two districts are grouped 
in six divisions: (1) the Southern, from Oomwall 
to Kent, as far north as Worcester in the west, and 
the Thames in the east; (2) the Western, on the 
borders of Wales; (3) the Eastern, from Bucks to 
East Anglia; (4) the Midland, reaching across 
England from XJncolnshire (which is nearly 
s«i gmtrit) to Lancashire, containing also the 
South Yorkshire; (5) the Northern, contain¬ 
ing all the counties up to Northumberland 
and Berwick ; and (6) the Lowland, comprising the 
south and east of Scotland and the island groups 
of Orkney^ and Shetland. The characteristics of 
each division and each district are carefully but 
briefly given in abstract at the beginning of each; 
end in some cases other examples of interest have 
been added, as Akerman’s” Wiltshire Hornet and 
Beetle ”; Seward’s Dialogue for Barton in Lons¬ 
dale, Yorkshire, as read by Mr. Powley, the post¬ 
master, a compatriot of the author; a yam from 
Warkworth, Northumberland, aa read by Mr. 
Bldley, a native; Burns’s “Tam o’ Shanter,” as 
given by many natives; Mr. Innes’s speech of the 
Cromar district of Abe^eenshiie; and Mr. Denni¬ 
son’s admirable Orkney specimens from dictation. 
For Lincolnshire the author had the advantage of 
hearing Lord Tennyson read hia own ” Northern 
Farmer.” In a final chapter *' a few results ” are 


given as a specimen of the philological condnsions 
which may be drawn from this investigation. The 
author expresses his obligations to Prince Louis- 
Lucien Bonapsrte, who greatly assisted him 
throughout bu labours and put his extensive 
dialect library at his disposition; to Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray, editor of the New Dictionary and author 
of n» HiaUtt* of tho South of Sootlaud, whom he 
has followed in the mainland Lowland Scotch 
classification; to the Bev. J. P. Fauntborpe, 
principal, and the teachers and students of White- 
lands raining College, Chelsea, who were able to 
dictate most valuable information; to Mr. C. 
Clough Bobinson, author of the Le^s and Mid- 
Yorkshire Glossaries, for important assistance in 
North-east and South Yorkshire; to Mr. J. G. 
Gooebild for wonderfully accurate work in 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Craven, York¬ 
shire; and especially to Mr. Thomas Hallem, 
of Manchester, for his thorough work in the 
Midland counties smd the parts suljaoent, 
comprising accurate and careful information 
from 4M places, mostly visited on pur¬ 
pose iu a series of journeys during the last 
twenty years; with 700 others whose names are 
given in the preliminary matter. Altogether, the 
author hopes that he has aecumulated a body of 
facts relating to the pronunciation of language 
over a large area, reduced to a uniform scientific 
notation, and carefully examined for trustworthi¬ 
ness of source, which cannot fail to be of service 
to the student < f language. And the fact that 
these differenos of speech are being rapidly 
obliterated by the joint action of railways and 
school boards renders their preservation all the 
more important. If the author’s health and 
strength allow, there will be a brief Part VX., con¬ 
taining a summary of the whole work, remaiks on 
the observations of other scholars, and an index of 
the matters not included in the present partial 
indexes. The present work will be ready for 
delivery to the Philological, Early English Text, 
and Chancer Societies during the summer. A 
^cial abridgment, under the title of '‘English 
Dlolecta—their Sounds and Homes,” with shorter 
illustrations in Olossic, has been prepared by the 
author for the English Dialect Sodety, and will be 
ready next year. 


FINE ART. 

TEE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

I. 

It would be a difficult task to state what ore 
the moat distinctive oharacteristica of the great 
icture show this year. No special change or 
evelopment is to be noted among the protag¬ 
onists of English art whom, on these occasions, 
the general public first seek out. Such striving 
after new idesds as is to be observed is very 
naturally to be found among the works of the 
younger generation. The tendency to assimi¬ 
late—or to seek to assimilate—the modern 
innovations of French technique is to the lull 
as apparent os ever; and, unfortunately, with 
the technique the foreign standpoint and the 
foreign mode of interpretation are too often 
adopted. As a rule the French artist of to-day 
—whatever may be his excesses or his short¬ 
comings where matters of taste or the choice 
of subject are involved—is thoroughly in earnest 
in facing either some technical or some social 
roblem ; or rather, in most oases, both in com- 
ination. He does this in the fashion permitted 
by his training, his idiosyncraoy, and his natural 
development. But if &e English painter, in 
his latest phase is to put on French 
glasses, and to attemi^ the interpretation of 
English humanity and English nature, not only 
with the aid of French accomplishment, but 
from the French standpoint, art of serious and 
enduring worth can hardly be the result. Is it 
not possible to emulate the pictorial thorough¬ 
ness, the technical energy and inventiveness, of 
our neighbours, without sacrificing national 
sincerity, and with it the genuine earnestness 
and the serene charm which have distinguished 
English art in its nobler and more distinctive 


phases ? That the renewal of a national art ii 
possible under such conditions is being sa^ 
factorily demonstrated by the new Scandinavm i 
school, as well as by some among the increasing { 
band of German impressionists. In the former j 
instance, a style built on all the most modem t 
fashions iu technique, but retaining a bracing | 
freshness and purity of true northern flavour, is 
the result; while, in the latter, some painters, 
trained according to the French system, ate 
successfully seeking to show that through its 
medium there may be expressed a measure of ( 
true Teutonic earnestness and qnasi-mediaeval 
intensity. On the present occasion it is pleasant I 
to observe, as one of the main features of the 
show, the development in various quarters of an 
unusual freedom from the conventionality 
noticeable of recent years in the choice of Isuud- 
scape subjects. This may, in a certain sense, 
serve to distinguish the exhibition of 1889 from | 
some of its immediate forerunners. On the < 
other band, the high level of excellence shown > 
lately in portraiture has this year hardly been | 
reached, although, with the exception of Mr. . 
Watts, most of our best portrait painters are I 
sufficiently represented. 

It woidd serve no purpose to attempt a ' 
strict diassifioation into the usually accepted . 
divisions of the canvases contributed to I 
Burlington House. Monumental and decors- ' 
tive art in the higher sense is almost, if not ( 
entirely, unrepresented; unless we are to 
accept as coming under this head the gigantic I 
and over-ambitious productions contributed by ) 
Mr. Solomon J. Momon and Mr. Arthur | 
Hacker. Few things here rise, even in intention, 
higberthan the category of classical ymre. Sir | 
Frederick Leighton’s Greek Girls playing at | 
Ball ” (300) shows, on a marble terrace, beyond I 
which stretches the painter’s favourite back- ' 
ground of purple rock and dark blue southern . 
sea, two Greek maidens, clad inloose, wind-blown 
draperies, one of whom has just oast, while the 
other has not yet caught, the balL As usual, 
there is here revealed an intense and sustained 
effort to realise the painter’s well-known ideal 
of feminine beauty; the self-set task being in 
this work especially to display grace of form and 
movement heightened by energetic action. The ; 
drawing of the faces is worthy of high admira- • 
tion, the fore-shortening of that of the maiden ^ 
seen to the left of the picture being espedally • 
remarkable. The beauty and vigour of life, 1 
the spontaneity of unpremeditated gesture are, | 
however, not to be found in these painfully 
contorted figures—through whose reemingly j 
agitated vesture blows yet no real wind; who ' 
themselves give forth no real breath. The 
ideality of troe Greek art vw not of this typo. J 
It was more living than this too delicately fas¬ 
tidious mannerism, and was more truly evolved I 
from a reality which it kept more closely and 
more reverently in view. Mr. Poynter this j 
year emulates Mr. Alma Tadema’s industry and 
inventiveness in the working out of ardhaeo- 
logicad detail in two comparatively small works, 
of which “A Comer in the Villa ” (291) is the 
more elaborate and ibe more successful. All 
the classical ameubUment is wrought out with 
much skill, while the rather trivial and un¬ 
meaning figures are baimoniously drawn and 
grouped. The grace of their general arrange¬ 
ment would, however, be more apparent were 
the wealth of surrounding detail somewhat 
abated. Mr. Ernest Normand, with more skill ' 
and far more variety as a draughtsman than 
are possessed by Mr. E. Long, seems deter¬ 
mined to destroy that artist's monopoly of the 
dramatio subjects of andent Biblical history. 
He shows thisyeara newverdon of the ‘‘Death 
of the First-Wm” (1210), composed with a 
certaiu harmoiiious balance not too common in 
the English art of to-day, and fairly well 
drawn—with the exception of the singularly 
unfortunate hand and arm of a kneeling figure 
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in the foreground — yet, from a dramatic 
point of view, half-hearted and insufficient, 
seeing how tremendous is the import of the 
subject chosen. If such a scene is to be treated 
from the lower—that is to say, the modem 
French ^ctacular—point of view, it must be 
informea with the passion and energy which a 
Cjormon, a Bochegrosse, or a Benjamin Con¬ 
stant would well know how to impart to it. So 
tar' as thoroughness of draughtsmanship and 
skill in composition are concerned, few English 
painters are better equipped than Mr. Frank 
Dicksee. In his work we miut, however, 
deplore the constant ingredient of a qnasi- 
xomantio, yet passionless, sentimentality, which 
deprives his productions of the convincing force 
which they should possess. One of the best of 
bis recent performances is the “Passing of 
Arthur” (150)—a moonlightscene, treated some¬ 
what after the fashion of Poole, in which 
appears, borne in a stately barge on ruffled 
waters, the prostrate form of the stainless king, 
reverently tended by the three queens, the boat 
being rowed and steered by shadowy hedf- 
defined forms. The outlines of these are ren¬ 
dered with a rare, if slightly over-studied, 
grace, while the characteristic weakness of 
temperament of the artist appears, though less 
conspicuously than usual, in the central group. 
The suggestion of a moonlit humid atmosphere 
enveloping the . scene is singulsu-ly well con¬ 
veyed ; and the whole may rank as, with one 
exception, the most complete performance pie- 
aentra this year by a member of the Academy. 
One of the most remarkable works here is cer¬ 
tainly Mr. John M. Swan’s “The Prodigal 
Son” (136). It would hardly be too much to 
say that in a certain geimine, yet unobtrusive, 
imaginative quality, as in the expression of an 
unforced intensity of pathos, it stands well- 
nigh alone. The hapless prodigal is seen tend¬ 
ing his swine in the midst of a lonely, yet not 
wholly desolate, landscape, lighted by the pale 
uncertain rays of early dawn. He sits, his 
nearly nude form cloued only with skins, 
arouching in utter desolation, with head 
averted and three-parts bidden, among the 
wallowing beasts which lie around him on the 
stony ground sparsely covered with fresh 
herbage, reeved by a few brilliant poppies. 
In these, as in tiie uncertain yet b^uti- 
fnl b'ght of daybreak may be symbolised 
the dawn of a hope which is to succeed this 
desolation. There is here no display of an 
obtrusively literary poetry of interpretation; 
but what is rarer—a genuinely pathetic and 
unobtrusively natural rendering of a great 
and simple subject. It is open to much 
(question whether, under the dim diffused 
light chosen by the painter, the central figure 
could receive the isolated illumination in 
which it here appears; yet it seems to us 
that, in a work not absolutely realistic, 
there is no need to insist on a dose ad¬ 
herence to realistic truth in such matters. 
It is, perhaps, of more importance that the 
effort to detach and isolate the central figure 
by pictorial means — an effort, no doubt, 
indispensable to the due presentment of the 
artist’s conception—is somewhat too strongly 
felt, and a little detracts from the spontaneity 
of the whole. The picture is drawn and 
executed with delicate and reticent skill, 
and with a refinement of technique acquired 
evidently by training in a French schooL 
Some f^her breadth and freedom of brush 
might be wuhed for; but this is a quality 
which, with further practice, will, seeing 
how sound has been Mr. Swan’s trainiiig, easily 
and naturally develop itself. Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s only contribution to the Burlington 
House galleries is "At the Shrine of Venus” 
(313), a consummate performance of the usual 
unstimalating type, showing in the crowded 
background of the shrine female votaries 
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worshipping, while in the foreground two 
young Soman women, with hair unbound, are 
lounging, languidly engaged in the mysteries of 
the toilet. The novelty of this last of an 
innumerable series of genn studies of antiquity 
is the rendering of a large vase of deep nlus 
glass with white cameo-uke ornaments. The 
semi-transparency of this beautiful object—in 
design a mever combination of the Portland 
Vase with one of similar material in the 
Naples Museum—is most happily simulated. 
It may be objected that this vase is re¬ 
present^ on a scale of magnitude for which 
there is -absolutely no precedent; but to tho 
painter, though he be ever so much the 
archaeologist, full license in such matters 
may well be accorded. It is inipossible to 
praise either the execution or the title of Mr. 
Watts’s single work, designated “The Habit 
doesn’t make the Monk” (31^, though this 
figure of a rainbow-winged Love emerging 
from a monkish hood has outlines of charming 
harmony. Apart from the hesitations of 
the execution—to which the great artist’s 
admirers are now pretty well inured—the 
conception is one which, halting as it does 
between the serious and the merely arch and 
trivial, is scarcely worthy of his powers; and, 
farther, its real intention is not made thoroughly 
clear. 

Even those who, like ourselves, are not 
prepared to accept Mr. Orchardson’s “The 
Tonng Duke” (243) as by any means his 
magnum opus must derive great pleasure from 
the examination of a work so full of con¬ 
summate technical excellence. In a splendid 
tapestry-hung chamber, decorated in the 
pompously magnificent style which marks the 
end of the seventeenth century, at a board 
laden with wrought and burnished silver and 
with sumptuously decorated china—the latter 
somewhat too late in style for the period 
indicated — is seen a brilliantly arrayed 
company of gentlemen, brave in the flowing 
fair wigs which the canvases of Lely and 
Eneller, and the miniatures of Samuel Croper, 
have made familiar. The moment chosen 
for representation is that at which the 
pleasureably-excited yet supercilions young 
nobleman, who is the hero of the occasion, 
receives seated the toast proposed with 
acclamation and given by the whole company 
standing, with glasses lifted high in the air. 
Consideiing the difficulties of the subject, the 
picture is composed with sing;alar felicity, the 
oblique position given to the tables which 
occupy the centre of the canvas being a 
skilful device to avoid over-formality of 
arrangement. Nothing could well be happier, 
or in appesranoe more unpremeditated, than 
the sinuous, yet rhythmiom line which con¬ 
nects from left to right of the painting the 
series of standing figures seen in various 
phases of energetic action. The picture sug¬ 
gests to the fnU the dash of many voices and 
the rush of simultaneous gesture, and thus far 
fulfils its purpose. Farther, it is doubtful 
whether any other English painter could rival 
the teohnicu skill and brilliancy here shown in 
1 he representation of the furniture and tapestry, 
and of the gorgeous services of plate and porce¬ 
lain, with whidi the tables are adorned. The 
cardinal fault of the work—^apart from a certain 
undue remtition of a haggard, aquiline type of 
face mucffi affected by 1&. Orcbrndson—is the 
unpleasant hotness of colour brought about in 
the effort to obtain a general level tonality by 
the grouping and asdmilation of masses, too 
nearly kindred, of red, brown, mid, buff, and 
grey tones. The more difficult problem of giving 
balance and harmony to frankly splendid and 
contrasting masses of colour is thus avoided; 
but the result yields a rusty reddish tone which 
not even the gleaming whites of the linen and 
silver or the peaoo<£ blues of the porcdain 
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and certain garments can redeem. The canvas, 
too, is, for a mere piece of decorative gmrs, 
too vast. If the subject is meant to take higher 
rank than t^, its leading motive is not made 
apparent with &e dramatic power and subtlety 
which Mr. Orchardson has on many former 
occasions displayed. Apart from the hapmly- 
realised expression of the young duke— 
exultant, yet contemptuous and unconvinced— 
we imagine, rather than can be sure that we 
actually discover the eagerness of some 
friends, the sycophancy of others, and the con¬ 
cealed envy of disappointed relations. We 
have learnt to look to Mr. J. W, Waterhouse 
for work combining excellence of technical 
execution with much dramatic intention; and 
in bis “ Ophelia ” (222) he has not altogether 
disappointed us. It must be owned that it re¬ 
veals, as did his performance of last year, a too 
pronounced sympathy with the over-crude 
freshness of tint and the intentional angulari¬ 
ties of Bastien Lepage—peculiarities which from 
their genuineness addra a certain zest to his 
sincere and pathetic art, but which cannot but 
constitute a danger to an imitator. Still, the 
conception of this distraught maiden, with 
ruddy hair unbound, lying prone on the fiowery 
g;rass, in the foreground of a too uncom¬ 
promisingly green summer landscape, is one of 
the few genuinely dramatic thing^^ of the ex¬ 
hibition. The agony of the unavailing straggle 
to fix the wandering thoughts is given with real 
subtlety and convincing pathos; and the work, 
though undoubtedly open to criticism, thus 
justifies its existence, as but few in the Ao^emy 
can be said to do, Clauds Phillips. 


C0BBE8P0NDEN0E. 

THE ANCIENT HI8T0EY OF LYKIA. 

Oxford : May I, 188S. 

I have received the following letter from M. 
Imbert, Beoeveur de I’Ecregpstrement at 
Tenoe, which, I believe, will interest historians 
as well as students of the Lykian inscriptions : 

“The history of Lyki* would profit greatly by 
the solution of the chronology of the Xanthlan 
tombs which form the glory ot the British tluseum. 
I think that these problems can be solved by 
eptgtsphy. Among the texts on the Horse Tomb, 
or monument of the lykian Payafa, there is one 
which gives us the name of a Persian satrap; it is 
that reprodnced in the 3rd plate of the 2nd volume 
of Savelsberg, Xanthos, No. 5s: 

“ ' Bat[ap]ata; Ehesadtapa: Paryza.’ 

“If we consider that n is frequently not 
expressed in writing before a dental, at all events in 
Persian, we shall find no difficnlty in restoring the 
name as Ba[n)t^ata, i.s , the ’O/Mrroffdnii of 
Greek authors. This Persian satrap, according to 
Strabo, succeeded his father-in-law Pixddaros, 
dynast of Katia and lykia. The tomb accordingly 
must have been constructed in b.o. 330 at the 
latest. 

“The eighth tomb of Xanthos, the remains of 
which are In London, by the side of the saroo- 
phagns just mentioned, belongs to a certain 
Herehi, on ii^rtant personage at the ooort of 
Kberykhe. Here we read: Htrshi: EuJaM 
XhntiaA; tuUimi; that is to say. ‘Herehi, the son 
ot EOdalos Kondalos.” Now, Xondalos was the 
agent of MausOloa, and is mentioned in the 
Oicmumiet ot Aristotle, On the other hand, a 
Herehi is referred to on the Obelisk ot Xanthos, 
which belongs to an earlier date than Hamdios; 
be is the grandfather of our hero, and we are, 
therefore, able to draw up the following genea¬ 
logical tree; 

Herehi, the older (of the Obelisk) 

Eddalos, Kondalos 
Herehi, the younger. 

“The latter was a contemporary of the 
Payafa of the fifth tomb.” 

A. H. Sayce. 
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NEW BOMAN INS0EIPTI0N8. 

Xiuudog Oollege: April 37,18W. 

Two very interesting; dwcoTeries have lately 
been made in France and Holland. 

1. At Saint Valery, near the month of the 
Somme, a pig of lead, weighing 163 pounds, and 
insorib^: 

NEK0NI8 AVa BBITAN L. II. 

It is now in the mnseum of Saint-Qermain, and 
has been published, first W M. J. Vaillant, 
and (more correctly) in M. Cagnat’s Ann^e 
Bpigraphiqu*. The pig itself was fctiind in 1883. 

2. In Friesland, an inscription Deae Hltidanae 
eondueUms pUcitiu ■naneim Q Valerio Seeundo 
V. ». 1. m. A figure of the goddess seems 
preTiously to have stood above the lettering. 
The goddess’s name is not new, but the inscrip¬ 
tion is the first which has been found in 
Holland north of the Bhine. It belongs 
probably to the time between a.d. 70 and 120, 
and has been published by Prof. Zangemeister 
in the Correspondtnzblatt der fVesldeufschen 
ZeiUcUrift. 

F. Haverfield. 


DUCOIO OF SIENA. 

Athens: April M, 1839. 

While I sympathise with Mr. Mercer in his 
annoyance in finding that some one had more 
infiuenoe than himsMf in his application to the 
authorities at Siena in reference to the Duccios, 
I should have supposed that his letter (Aoadeuy, 
March 30) reqni^ no attention were it not 
that Severn correspondents have sent me the 
cutting, with an inquiry as to the statement I 
made and which Mr. Mercer thinks scarcely to 
need contradiction. More than that, it does 
not permit it. Those who know Mr. Murray’s 
position and influence, in Tuscany especially, 
will hardly stand aghast at knowing that he 
succeeded where Mr. Mercer failed. But the 
simple fact is that we owe to the initiative of 
the former the removal of the panel to the 
Opera; and, if I am not mistaken, it was the 
engraving by Mr. Cole of two of the subjects 
which was the immediate occasion of the appli¬ 
cation to have them put where they could be 
seen. As these engravings are done directly 
from the originals, and as Mr. Oole has the 
authority of the Ministry of Public Instruction 
to engrave any work which is under its jnris- 
diotion, the objections of the ecclesiastical 
functionaries were not likely to go very far. 
Other representations were not wanting in 
support of those of Mr. Murray; but the fact is 
that his were the first and, probably, the most 
influential in persuading the authorities respon¬ 
sible that the removal was a step in the interests 
of art and in provoking the others. 

W. J. Stillman. 


NOTES ON ART AND AROBAEOLOOY. 

Mb. W. B. Locehabt has nearly finished his 
picture of the jubilee celebration in Westmin- 
ator_ Abbey, with portraits of nearly all the 
distinguished personages who were present on 
the occasion, which was commissioned by the 
Queen for the royal galleries at Windsor. A 
reproduction of the picture wUl be made by the 
pbotomvure process, of which Messrs. William 
Doig & Co. have secured the copyright. Per¬ 
mission has also been granted to the same firm 
to exhibit the picture for twelve months in the 
principal towns in the United Hingdom. 

The most interesting exhibition to open next 
week is that of American decorative art and 
American etchings, at Messrs. Johnstone, Nor¬ 
man & Oo.’s gaUeries, in New Bond Street. 
The eighteenth exhibition of the Nineteenth 
Centnry Art Society, in Conduit Street, also 


opens next week; while Mr. Mendoza will have I 
on view, in King Street, two new pictures by I 
Mr. Hey wood Hardy, entitled “Love’s Barrier” 
and “Forgiven,’’ and Mr. McLean, in the 
Haymarket, a painting by Mr. B. Ponsonby 
Staples of “The Last Shot for the Queen’s 
Prize, Wimbledon, 1887.” 

The exhibition of the New English Art dub, 
in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, will be opened 
free on the evening;s of May 16 and May 23 to 
holders of tickets, which may be obtained from 
the acting secreta^. 

DiTBiNa next week, from Monday to Satur¬ 
day, Messra Sotheby will be engaged in selling 
the very choice cabinet of English coins formed 
by Mr. Q. W. Eg;mont Bieber, who has now 
determined to relinquish the pursuit of collect¬ 
ing, after having made expensive purchases at 
some of the most recent sales. Mr. Bieber’s 
interest appears not to have extended to the 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods, but to have 
begtln with the introduction of a gold coinage 
under Edward III. His collection includes a 
very complete series of patterns and proofs 
from Charles II. onwards, and some extramely 
rare pieces in the finest state of preservation. 
Perhaps the greatest rarities are one of three 
known half-crowns of Philip and Mary, and 
Simon’s “ petition ” crown of Charles II., with 
a pedigree from Lord Clarendon. 

A THiKD aeries of Mrs. Alltngham’a water¬ 
colours is on view at the Fine Art Sodety. 
The drawings ate not all actually finished, and 
finish is an essential element in Mrs. Alling;- 
ham’s work. They will be finished, however 
(tihose few that are not so), before they go to 
the purchaser; and meantime it is perfectly 
safe to say of them that they are among the 
most delightful things yet given to us by this 
dainty and much appreciated artist. The 
scenes are mostly Surrey scenes: the cottag;e 
post-office, the village shop, the labourer’s 
garden, with its continual Surrey background 
of pine wood and hill. Some people would no 
doubt suggest that Mrs. Allingham has given 
us these things in abundance, and would wish 
to see her change her theme. But with an 
artist of individuality there can hardly be 
change of theme without entire change of treat¬ 
ment, and change of treatment means almost 
(or may mean in many oases) transformation of 
talent. Mrs. Allingham is probably very 
wisely advised in continuing to pour forth only 
the dainty work by which her name was estab- 
lidied. 

A MABYELLOtrs series of drawings by Jules 
Jacquemart—one of the “ Four Masters of 
Etching ” of our time—has recently been, one 
may almost say, “ discovered.” For probably 
not half-a-dozen people in France or England 
were aware that the daintily-wrought coppers 
by which, in Us father’s SiitoiredelaPorcaaine, 
the then young and unknown artist won his first 
triumphs as an etcher had been preceded by 
drawings, of the utmost elaboration, of the 
precions objects represented in that now his¬ 
toric book. The later watercolours of Jules 
Jacquemart—flowers or landscapes of the 
Biviera, done when his strength was attacked 
by mortal disease, and etching had to be 
abandoned—are known to many amateurs and 
to some of the more cultivated among practis¬ 
ing artists. But few would have imagined that 
before ever he acUeved reputation as the very 
daintiest of etchers of porcelain, crystal, jade, 
finely-wrought sword blades, Benaissanoe 
mirrors, and precious objects of art, Jules 
Jacquemart had achieved to perfection the art 
of imitating these things in pure water-colour. 
The etchings—and especially the later etcUngs 
—are freer in interpretation; but, for delicate 
imitative quality, for the faculty of absolutely 


realising texture and hue of the predous things 
of Sdvres, of Vincennes, of Nevers, of China, 
of Japan, it is not possible that anything can 
excel these six-and-twenty water-colours, upon 
vellum, wUch Mdme. Veuve Techener has 
shown us privately in England this week. 
Fineness of perception and manual dexterity 
have said in them their “ dernier moL” 


THE STAGE. 

“wealth” at the hatmabxbt. 

“ Wealth, ” with all its merits, was a risky 
piece to produce. On the first night it seemeia 
tc be a failure, and we are not quite sure 
whether patching and mending have suc¬ 
ceeded in making it a permanent success. 
We do not take any exception to it on the 
ground that it is a pathological study. 
“King Lear” is a pathological study; so, 
perhaps, is “Hamlet”; and so, to some 
extent, is L« FSrt Ooriol. Again, half the 
dramas of the present Alezandro Dumas are 
studies in pathology, made possible by ex¬ 
ceptional penetration, by sternly logical 
argument, and by singular brilliance of dia¬ 
logue. Mr. Jones’s play, though forcibly 
conceived and undoubtedly written with 
directness and freshness, is not however quite 
great enough as literature to stand upon its 
own merits. This he knows; this he even 
intended. It must have the actor’s help. It 
is, in a certain sense, intentionally too simple 
to do without it. The question is, whetW 
when it gets the actor’s help it is quite in¬ 
teresting enough to hold the public ear. 

As far as conduct of a play can make a 
play interesting, “Wealth” is interesting 
undoubtedly. Mr. Jones is too experienced 
and too dexterous to be habitually dull, but 
in asking us to care vitally for the fortunes 
of Mathew Euddock, he gives himself cer¬ 
tainly a difficult task. Mathew Euddock, as 
Mr. Jones has drawn him, and eren as Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree has represented him, may be 
perfectly true to a type of hard-headed suc¬ 
cessful North-country man of businesA But 
he is absolutely unlovely and unlovable. His 
merits are those which upon the stage are 
among the least telling and the least attract¬ 
ive—mere push, mere pertinacity—an ego¬ 
tistical, grinding, business capacity, l^e 
man having made his gigantic fortune has 
done, it seems, nothing for the public; and 
his generosity to his troops of tiresome oousins 
has been, at all events, without graciousness. 
What are his relations to his daughter, the 
only person now left to him in his old age on 
whom his heart may be supposed to be set ? 
His relations with his daughter are such as 
permit him to think first, when it is a 
question of marriage, of how the business 
shall be best promoted and the over-swollen 
fortune best kept together. He loves her, no 
doubt, but in a dull, thick, stupid, inevitable 
way. The idea of sacrifice has never once 
occurred to him in connexion with his love; 
and yet no substantial sacrifice, nothing that 
a sensible person would feel to be a sacrifice, 
was ever demanded of him. He might per¬ 
fectly well have allowed the young woman to 
manty Paul Davoren from the beginning; 
and if he had been anything of a judge of 
character, as he was a judge of stocks and 
shares, he would have seen ^t, in the matter 
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of a son-in-law, Paul Bavoren was son 
squire. 

We have declaimed, at some length, against 
this worthy North-conntmnan, because it is 
necessary to see that Mr. /ones has given both 
to hims^ and to the chief actor some stiff 
uphill work. The gradual growth of madness 
in such a character is, of course, less interest¬ 
ing to watch~less painfully intOTOsting, if you 
like—than its gr^ual fgrowth in a person 
whom yon may care about. Yet the exposi¬ 
tion of Mathew Buddock’s character and the 
development of his disease are the main theme 
of the piece. To present that theme quite 
triumphantly on the stage demands an actor 
either of nnmistakeable genius, or with a com¬ 
plete and accustomed command of all the 
resources of his art. Now, Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree has several times, by his previous per- 
fonnances, raised the question in people’s 
minds whether he really is not an actor of 
genius. Perhaps he is; but we are not quite 
sure of it. And, on the other hand, it is 
certain that—ingenious and painstaking, in¬ 
ventive even, as he often shows himself—he 
is not, at the present moment, an artist with 
anythmg approaching to full command of the 
resources of his art. In a certain sense, it 
may be said of a part so sombre, and so over¬ 
whelmingly important, as that of Mathew 
Bnddock that not to triumph in it is to fail. 
I cannot honestly say that mi. Tree triumphs, 
but I can honesuy say that most actors on the 
stage would have failed much more obviously. 

Tree’s make-up is perfect. His accent 
is often exactly right and, on the whole, well 
maint^ed. But in what is meant to be his 
most impressive scene—that in which he tears 
down the curtains and scatters the gold and 
bonds upon the floor—ho is not, perhaps, very 
markedly flner than was Mr. Shiel Barry in 
the miser scene of the “Cloches d’Come- 
ville.” But, if Mr. Tree wants variety of 
passion and fire, he does not want pathos. In 
pathos, his voice is mellow and impressive, 
and his reticence of manner of good service 
to him. 

The support given to Mr. Tree by his 
brother actors is of somewhat various quality, 
and the p^ which, next to Mr. Tree’s own; 
most requires to be played with fulness of 
s^pathy, and likewise with a measure of 
abandonment, is interpreted by Mrs. Tree with 
the utmost intelligence and smoothness, with 
faultless elocution and with elegance, but with 
hardly a smgle accent that comes from the 
heart. Mias Norreys, on the other hand, 
brmgs not only intelligence, but the re¬ 
quire temperament and a most reflned 
artistry, to the performance of Madge 
Bavoren—naive, gay, and sincere. Miss 
Bose Leclerq, generally cast with great suc¬ 
cess for sympathetic parts, shows her range in 
this case bv acting a poor relation, and middng 
her entirely selflsh, entirely well bred, and 
pleasant to be with. Many compliments 
have been showered on Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith, for whom Mr. Jones has written some 
of his best things. Why has Mr. Kemble, 
who plays the difficult part of the doctor 
excellentiy,.been rather left out in the cold 
as far as criticism is concerned ? And if Mjr. 
Macklin is sympathetic and manly as Paul 
Bavoren, it must be said, too, that Mr. 
Brookfield, a clover man, occasionally given 
to exaggerate a character-part, indioa^ very 


skilfully the absolute untrustworthiness of 
the nephew whom Mathew Buddock would 
have had his daughter wed. 

On the author’s account and on the princi¬ 
pal actor’s many people will >^o to see 
“ Wealth ’’; and “ Wealth ’’ has what is 
rather rare now-a-days, a moral that is 
thoroughly sound, even if it is a little too 
obvious. The play has many well-constructed 
scenes, several comic people, to whom Mr. 
Jones has managed to give freshness, and, as 
been clearly shown already, opportunities for 
the display of passion and of pathos. Balan¬ 
cing its merits with its demerits, it will be 
for the public rather than for criticism to 
decide upon the extent of its good fortunes. 

Fuedeeick Wedkoee. 


BTAOE NOTES. 

The little first piece at the Opera Comique, 
called “Her Own Bival,” is a favourable 
example of the lever de rideau, neither pre¬ 
tentions nor of merely faroial comedy. The 
story is briefiy that of an artist who, having 
been once violently in love with a country 
girl, manages to forget her, and after a lapse of 
years is quickly fesoinated by one who is 
seemingly a young woman of society. The two 
women are one and the same person. The 
lapse of years, various experiences, and excel¬ 
lent ability having sufficed to turn the rusticity 
and immaturity of the one into the accomplish¬ 
ments of the other. But the young woman of 
society, whose experiences have not spoilt her, 
will not accept the artist until she has made 
him take a decided step. The suddenness with 
which he takes it is the weak point of the 
story ; but, on the stage, action has often to be 
somewhat sudden and hurried. The step is no 
other than that of pronxising that he will return 
to the country girl, and follow in this way what 
is pointed out to him as the path of duty. The 
path of dut^ in thb case has its reward, and the 
artist marries with a very clear conscience the 
young woman of society who had urged him to 
make restitution to her earlier self. The little 
piece is well played. Miss Cissy Grahams, as 
the heroine, acts with a certain amount of 
elegant, i and expression. It is not required of 
her thal she shall show much feeling. Mr. 
Grahame is manly and competent as the lover; 
and quite a small part is played with ixuth of 
effect by Mr. Nutoombe Gould, who is worthy 
of being given something better to do. 


MUSiO. 

REGENT OONOEBTS. 

We have been unable hitherto to notice the 
concerts of the Wind Instrument Chamber 
Music ^ciety. The third, and last, was riven 
at Tenterden Street, on Friday evening. May 3, 
and proved sucoessful. The programme in¬ 
cluded a clever and effective Concertstuok for 
piano and wind, by J. Bietz, Bnbinstein’s 
piano Quintet (Op. 35), Weber’s excellent Duo 
Concertante for piano and datinet, and the 
Brahms Trios for female voices, accompanied by 
horns and harps. The society deserve every 
encouragement. There are many fine works 
for wind instruments practically unknown. For 
instaoce, Mozart’s Serenade for thirteen wind 
instruments, which it is proposed to give at 
this society’s next series, has never been per¬ 
formed at the Popular Concerts. 

Dr. Parry’s “Judith” attracted a large 
audience at Bach Choir last Saturday after¬ 
noon. The impressive choruses of the first act 
were sung with great spirit. The soloists were 


Miss A. Williams, Miss Lena little, and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Watkin Mills, who all sang 
with dramatic effect. The choir was in good 
form. Dr. Stanford, who conducted, evidently 
tried to do full justice to his friend’s work; but 
he was at times somewhat too energetia Dr. 
Parry was called to the platform at the dose 
of each act and vigorously awlEuded. 

Mdme. Frioken&us g;ave a Pianoforte Bedtal 
the same afternoon at the Prince’s Hall with 
an admirably selected programme. This lady 
knows well how to choose pieces which suit her. 
We can only speak of her rendering of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E (Op. 109). Her play¬ 
ing was dear, and her rea^g sound, though 
at times rather cold. There was a go^ 
attendance. 

The Bichter Concerts commenced at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday evening. The pro¬ 
gramme contained no novelty, so the notice of 
it need only be a brief one. So long as Herr 
Bichter finds that Beethoven Symphonies, and 
oft-repeated Wagner sdeotions, continue to 
draw the public, we suppose he does right to 
stick to them. The programme further in- 
duded Brahuis’s delightful variations on a 
theme by Haydn, in which the simple subject- 
matter of the old, and the skilful and elaborate 
treatment of the modem, master, contrast so 
well. We wish Herr Bichter would put his 
liszt Bhapsody at the beginning, or, still better, 
at the end, of the programme. This dever, but 
extremely light, style of music sounds poei- 
tivdy vulgar coming between Wagner’s Vor- 
spid to “Parsifal” and Beethoven’s “Broica.” 
The conductor was received in a most cordial 
manner. 

Miss Fanny Davies gave a concert at Prince’s 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, and Brahms’s new 
Sonata, No. 3 in D minor (Op. 108), for violin 
and pianoforte, was performed for the first time 
in London. The work, though oontaining four 
movements, only lasted twenty-one minutes. 
The opening Allegro is easy to follow: a 
certain sombreness pervades it, but it is 
attractive. The whole of the middle section is 
curiously built upon a dominant pedal, and in 
the Coda a short tonic pedal seems to call it 
back to the memory. The Adagio in D major 
is an exquisitely simple and chaste movement. 
It is short, and there is no change of key. The 
interesting harmonies, however, prevent any 
monotony. Then comes a ddicate and fandfnl 
movement, a Presto in F sharp minor, with a 
middle section in F. TheFinale, at first hearing, 
appears less inspired. Some of the passages, 
however, display great energy. The Sonata 
was played with much feeling by Miss Davies 
and Herr Straus. Miss Davies aftersrards 
gave Schumann’s Sonata in F sharp minor (Op. 
11). Her intentions were good, but she was not 
in her best form. Framein Fillunger sang 
songs by Schubert and Clara Schumann, and 
took part in Schumann’s Liedersidel. The other 
vocalists were Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. 
Shtkespeare and F. Davies, 

Mdlles. Marianne and Clara Eissler gave a 
Violin and Bbrp Bedtal at Prinoes’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening. A special feature of the 
programme was an unpublished Sonata for 
violm and piano by Spohr. The MS. was 
given to these ladies by the niece of the com¬ 
poser. They have played the work in Germany, 
but it is new to London. The Sonata consists 
of two movements, an Allegro Vivace and a 
Hondo—the first in 0 minor, the second in C; 
and of these the second is the more tsdriog. The 
whole work is not one of very deep import. 
The rest of the programme oonsisted of solos 
for the two instnunents, and one other duet. 
Schumann's “ Fantaiaie” scarcely suited Mdlle. 
F. Eissler. We have already spoken, on a 
former occasion, of the clever and graceful 
performances of the other two sisters. 

J. S. Shbdiack. 
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DARWIN’S VOYAGE of the BEAGLE. 

[AUTHOR’S EDraON.] 

Tbii diy, a Ohuf and Fofuuls Esmov, irith Portrait 
ol the Author hr Jeens, crown Sro, 8s. 6d. 

A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE 

EOUHD the WORLD, with Notes on the 
NATURAL HISTORY and GEOLOGY of the 
Countries Visited. Br CHARLES DARWIN, 
F.R.8., Author of “ Origin of Speoiee,” ho. 
Darwin’s IfaturatUft Voyagt.—" Ooe of the most in¬ 
teresting narratlTeBof voyaging that Ithssfallen to our 
lot to take up, and one which must always occupy a 
distinguished place in the history of edenttfio navlga- 
Uao.”—Quarterly Snim. 

Darwin’s NatwratUt't Vogagt, we are Inollned to think, 
when we oonsider its sdentiflo value and the vast mass 
of information which it contains, is one of the cheapest 
oontribntions to literature that has appeared. Open it 
where we may, we are sure to find in it something 
which is worth reading.”—Joke BM. 

Darwin's yaturaiuei royoys.—‘‘This fascinating hook 
s a volume of permanent Interest and value, and is now 
republished, with Jecn’s exoellent portrait, at 8s. 8d. 
Every Englishman diould have it. Rloh as our iitera- 
ture is in sdentiflo but popularly written travels, it 
poeeeesee no book fuller of inf ormatton.”—AWf iik fFsskty 
Darwin’s KatunUtit't Fbyaye.—‘‘This volume contains 
the story of the author’s adventures and ezperienoes 
duringthe memorable Feyoys ofthi BtagU. The author's 
patience and industry led Mm to obtain results that 
se e m marvellous when compared with those that tall to 
the lot of ordinary observers. Had Darwin written 
nothing else but this ‘Journal’ his fame as an author 
and a naturalist would have been oonsiderable.” 

__ Literary tforU. 

JOHN MURRAY, AismusLU Btbxbt. 

Joat p«blUb«d, limo, la wr*pp 6 r« price Ic. 

OVIDn METAMORFHOSEON LIBER 
UNDEOIMUS 

Edited, wiUi Notea, bf 

Bev. EDaAB 8ABDEBSON, U.A., 

Lale BcboUr of Clare Colleira, Camhridfe; Editor of Taeifoa’ jfiMelf 
(Faixkx'S CUaaleai Serica), ko , *e. 

KPabkbb k Co., Oaford ; and 6 , SoalbaiD^oa’tti’eot, Btraad, Loodoo. 

Crown 8vo, doth boaids, price 8s., post free. 

THE CONFLICT of OLIOARCHT and 

DEMOCRACY. By J. ALLANSON PIOTON, 
M-A., M.P. _ 

Third Edition, crownSvo, doth, price is. 8d., post free. 

LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 

the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PIOTON, MJL, M.P. 

PEOPLE’S EDinON.-Prioe 8d., with PORTRAIT. 
(Special terms for quantitiee.) 

JOSEPH HAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 

with two Ee^ by MAZZINI; ‘‘THOUGHTS on 
DEMOORAOY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN ” 


LonOH: ALEXANDER ft SHEPHEARD, 
81 , FUBmVAI. Stbxbt, Holbobh, E.O. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. ] 

Vol. III. No. A MAT. la.Sd. 

Teatljr Eubaeriptloa <10 Nemben). ISe. 6 d., poet free. 

OONTSBrs. 

L4TIN TENSES IN BO- BAM. J. B. Bcir. 

ROTES OB AR|BT0TLE*S ETHICS. J. eou>llON tad J. BffBBSV. 

NOTES on U^IN POETS. A. K. HOCSilAir. 

THE TEBMINATION •BNSIS. W. T. AMOLD. 

BBBHABLT and HARNACK'S SERIES.—1V.V I. F. B. CMASK 

end A. Pl.VIIM(B. 

WHARTON OD Ibe VOCAUC LAWS ef the LATIN LANGUAGE. CB. 
COOKSOe. 

PSZZI'S LA LINGUA GRECA ANTICA. E. B. WUAETOB. 

SHORTER NOnCSS. 

NOTES. 

CLASSICAL EDUCATION la tbe UNITED BTATE 8 .—U. U. J, B. 
WBIOST. 

OBITUARY of Dr. KENNEDY. J. E. B. Hatob. 

AKCUAEOLOOT. 

ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS from SARDINIA. P. TamPOBI. 
I.SSCIUPTiONS freiQ THEANOELA. S.L.lllCKa. 

SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 

BlBUOailAPHY. 

Datu) Nutt, t70, Straad. 

THE AROH/EOLOQICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. Utw Ho. S. MAY.—M. U. 

BaboeriptSoa price (It No#.), tic., poet-free. 

OOPT8PTS. 

ABE THEBE T0TBM«CLAM8 la tbe OLD TEtTAMENY? B/JostPB 
Jaoom. 

THE EARLY CHURCH DEDICATIONS of SCOTLAND. Bj Mica 
RDaSBIX. 

ROMAN REMAINS.—No. 6 . ROMAN LINCOLN. B 7 J.E.PRIOC. 

NOTES fren PARUAMSNTABY PAPERS.-No. 7. Notea of two JoanMya 
Into Siam. 

THE SaSNCE of POULLORB. By J.S. STCAtT GLMIIIS. 
BENNESSY'S TODD LECTURES. Bf NOTT. 

COBRESPOHDEMCE, frc. 

DATifr RPTT, t70, BtraaM. 

THE FOLK-LORE JOURNAL. 

APBIL TO JUNK, 1888. 


V. WHITE & CO.'S 

BECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Novell at all Circulating Lihrariet. 

LONG 

••TTiaOolMd^,’* "CtaTwly Won- *'naFk 1 d 9 ef (bo 

ODOS. 

**SlD 0 d tba pradoetien of * Tbe Great TonUoe/ Hawley Soaart baa 
lovaoied ledi ao Ingeeboa plot aa tba one be baa woree la * Lima Odd*.* 
....Thar* laa yreat de*l of bomonr la the eharaetar of oM Joba BramteaL 
.., .Tbe horoloe, Laey, bae mori IndirldaaUtjr and aplrit tbaa la aaaaJ wbli 

iMTi^iMa.If what la waoted la a good atory 00 a wal day. by a ama wbo 
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LITERATURE. 

The Infallibility of the Church. By George 

Salmon, D.D. (John Murray.) 

A couKSE of divinity lectures is not generally 
thought worthy of the distinction of pub¬ 
lication in a permanent form. Having achieved 
the object of its existence within the walls of 
the lecture-room, it is usually consigned to 
the oblivion which is in most cases no more 
than its due. Occasionally, however, we come 
in contact with a series of lectures which, 
from various circumstances—the position of 
the lecturer, the subject of the lectures, or 
the peculiar conditions, controversial or other¬ 
wise, under which they are delivered—merit 
the renewed and enlarged existence which the 
press confers. The lectures which Dr. Salmon 
has collected and published under the above- 
named title seem to me to possess these claims 
in a marked and preeminent degree. Setting 
aside the titles which the author’s name and 
position confer, it is obvious that a divinity 
lecturer in the chief Protestant college of 
Ireland, and dealing with the most viM of 
all the controversial issues between Protestants 
and Bomanists, he might have been expected 
to produce, not the incidental opportunist 
nutriment which divinity professors think 
it sufficient to impart, but a work of per¬ 
manent utility, both for those for whose use 
it was intended, and for the general public 
necessarily interested in a controversy of such 
profound and national importance. 

But, while the utility and substantial ex¬ 
cellence of the book must be admitted, I think 
Dr, Salmon would have done better if he had 
wholly recast his lecture-room materials, and 
adopted a more logical and compact system in 
their rearrangement. A philosophicM treat¬ 
ment of the whole question should, in my 
opinion, have started with a prdiminary 
consideration of the nature of human belief 
in general, together with those conditions 
Md stages of conviction which lead up to 
infallibility. This might have been followed 
l>y a disaussion of religious belief in par¬ 
ticular. Next would have come those ele¬ 
ments in the first teaching of Christianity 
which appeal to human conviction, and the 
reasons which justify such an appeal. Then 
would have followed in due course the history 
of infallibility in the Christian Church, pointing 
out its motive principles and tracing its ex¬ 
aggerations and perversities to their causes. 
Some such arrangement, inherent in the very 
nature of the subject, would have tended to 
lift the book out of the arena of mere con¬ 
troversial theology and made it less resemble 
a Protestant polemical pamphlet on a large 
acale. The scheme actualljf adopted has the 
further disadvantages of being too discursive, 
and admitting of perpetual repetitions, both in 


fact and argument. I am far from asserting 
, that these defects may not have had counter¬ 
balancing excellencies in the original intention 
of the lectures: all I contend for is that the 
lecture-room form of the argument is not the 
most perfect literary and philosophical pre¬ 
sentation it is capable of receiving as a per¬ 
manent centribution to theological literature. 

Dr. Salmon commences his subject with an 
introductory lecture on the controversy with 
Rome. Lectures ii.-v. criticise the contri¬ 
butions to the Romanist theory which have 
been made by different advocates—with an 
especial but not undue stress on the considera¬ 
tions and thought-processes which seem to 
have most influenced perverts from Protes¬ 
tantism. The Romanist theory of infallibility, 
its grounds and history, forms the subject of 
lectures vii. to xi. The lectures xi. to xv. 
are mainly critical. Dr. Salmon here shows 
convincingly that the Church of Rome does 
not believe in her infallibility, striking in¬ 
stances of her hesitation on the point being 
given. It is proved that she continually seeks 
to corroborate her partial faith by modem 
revelations, and that “the blunders of the 
infallible guide ” are neither few nor insigni¬ 
ficant. Under this last heading occurs the 
celebrated episode of Galileo, and Dr. Salmon 
criticises ably the theory (which has once 
more been enunciated in the Logic of Rather 
Clarke, just published by Messrs. Longmans, 
in the series of “ Manuals of Catholic Phil¬ 
osophy,” p. 400) that the pope’s personal 
infalhbility did not come into play in 
Galileo’s condemnation, inasmuch as this 
was the act of the congregation of the 
index not of the pope ex cathedra —an excuse 
obviously open to the retort that, assuming 
the Pope to have possessed that power, it 
seems curious he should not have exercised it 
to prevent his supreme tribunal on the sub¬ 
ject of orthodoxy from stultifying itself to all 
after ages. Surely never was an occasion 
when the intervention of a Deus, whether ex 
maehina or ex cathedra, was more imperiously 
called for. In lectures xv.-xviii. Dr. Salmon 
treats of the collateral forms of infallibility 
implied in the Gallican theory and in the 
appeal to General Councils. Next, in lectures 
xviii.-xxi. he returns to the whole history of 
Roman supremacy, commencing from New 
Testament times and ending with the procla¬ 
mation of the dogma of inMlibility. Lecture 
xxiii. is devoted to the consideration of the 
pope’s temporal power. 

I have thought it best to give this conspectus 
of Dr. Salmon’s lectures, not for the purpose 
of pointing the remarks already made as to 
the defective arrangement of his materials, as 
much as to give my readers a fair view of his 
subject and the outline of his treatment. The 
masterly manner in which this outline is filled 
up wiU be admitted by every impartial 
reader. As a cumulative plea against infalli¬ 
bility it is itself as nearly infallible as human 
reason and judgment can make it. Dr. 
Salmon is not satisfied with refuting the 
dogma from one point of view, he demolishes 
it in every guise and aspect in which it has 
ever been put forward. He treats it like a 
terrier does a rat—after scientifically killing 
it, he repeats the process, according to the old 
legal formula, by slaying it. Not content 
with this, he again attach it, submits it to 
another process of mangling, or flings its 
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dead body in the air. He repeats the destruc¬ 
tive operations so often that if it were only a 
physical organism, it would be impossible 
that the least atom of vitality or even organic 
coherence should be left to it. I do not, how¬ 
ever, intend by this illustration to express 
more than the superabundant execution Dr. 
Salmon has lavished on the obnoxious dogma. 
Though a formidable antagonist, keen-sighted 
in espying points of weateess in his enemy’s 
armour, and equally ready and resolute in 
taking advantage of them, he never forgets the 
primaryrequisites in every controversialist. He 
is always considerate, kindly, and urbane,with¬ 
out the slightest taint of the rancour and viru¬ 
lence of unscrupulous partisanship. Romanists 
might read his book—and it is to be hoped 
many will do so—without the slightest fear of 
having their susceptibilities wounded by any 
intentional unfairness, either in the statement 
of their position or in its demolishment, severe 
and ruthless though the latter may be. 

Among the man^ incidental excellencies of 
the work, which in its whole scope covers 
nearly all the points at issue between Romanists 
and Protestants, a conspicuous place must 
be assigned to Dr. Salmon’s remarks on the 
Protestant claim of the right of private judg¬ 
ment. This is commonly edleged by Romanists 
as a foolish plea, bom of exuberant indi¬ 
vidualism and self-assertion, and utterly 
opposed to the humble deference which they 
manifest as their primary duty to the Church. 
Dr. Salmon’s re^y to the well-worn argu¬ 
ment is conclusive (pp. 47-8) : 

“ That submission to the Church of Borne rests 
ultimately on an act of private judgment is 
unmistakably evident, when a Romanist tries 
(as he has no scruple in doing) to make a con¬ 
vert of you or any other member of our Church. 
What does ho then ask you to do but to decide 
that the religion of your fathers is wrong P . . . 
Well, if you oome to the conclusion to reject all 
the authority you have reverenced from yonr 
childhood, is not that a most audacious act of 
private judgment? But suppose yon oome to 
the opposite conclusion, and decide on staying 
where you were, would not a Romanist have a 
right to laugh at you if you said that you were 
not using your private judgment then; that to 
change one’s religion, indeed, is an act of private 
judgment, but that one who continues in his 
father’s religion is subject to none of the risks 
to which every exercise of private judgment is 
liable? Well, it is absurd to imagine that 
logic has one rule for Roman Catholics and 
another for us ; that it would be an exercise of 
private judgment in them to change their reli¬ 
gion, but none if they continue in what their 
religious teachers have told them. An act of 
our judgment must be the ultimate foundation 
of all our beliefs.” 

I have not space to adduce the many other 
points of interest and importance I had noted 
on reading the book. 1 have already re¬ 
marked on its defects as not containing any 
philosophical and coherent account of the 
gronnds and progress of human belief, but 1 
must in fairness allow that Dr. Salmon does 
incidentally and perfunctorily touch on the 
subject (see pp. 72-79). He also allows that 
there must be a certain element of uncertainty 
iu most speculative truth (p. 76): 

“ On the contrary, no wise man holds any con¬ 
clusion of his to be absolutely irreversible. 
There are some things which we may firmly 
believe, with a full persuasion that no new 
evidence will tom up to contradict them. In 
that persuasion we may legitimately refuse to 
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attend to opposing evidence that is manifestly 
not of the first class. Thus I have a firm 
belief in the nniversality of the law of gravita¬ 
tion, &c.” . 

Here Dr. Salmon approaches what I take 
leave to consider the root-thought of his sub¬ 
ject, though, as I have said, he does not 
follow it up. After all, infallibility is merely 
the mental condition which prwiuces and 
asserts dogma—it is an unwholesome plethora 
of conviction which may, and does, manifest 
itself in various forms of Protestotism, as 
weE as in bibliolatry and in science—in a 
word, in every depwtment of knowledge in 
which conviction is more or less possible. Dr. 
Salmon thinks that the best mode of meeting 
Romanist infallibility is insisting on the many 
and clear proofs which exist of Romanist 
fallibility; but it is obvious that his weapon 
is two-edged in every case when its wielder 
insists on an unenquiring belief in his own 
dogmas, no matter what their alleged sources 
or sanctions. The outcome of his argument 
for all Protestants is the insistence on the 
inalienable rights of private enquiry, and the 
assertion of all truths required to be believed 
in their least dogmatic, infallible, form. 

John Owen. 


Through England on a 8ide~8addU in th* 
Roign of Witliam and Mary: being the 
Diary of Celia Fiennes. (Field & Tuer.) 

The Hon. Mrs. Griffiths, daughter of the late 
Lord Saye and Sele, and possessor of the MS , 
has published, and dedicated to her father’s 
memory, these travels of her kinswoman. That 
lady, daughter of Nathaniel Fiennes, and 
sister of the third Lord Saye, thus makes 
her address to the reader: 

" As this was never designed: so not likely to 
fall into the hands of any but my near relations, 
there needs not much to be said to excuse or 
recommend it. Something may be diverting 
and profitable, though not to gentlemen that 
have travelled more about Englwd, staid longer 
in places, might have more acquaintance and 
more opportunity to be informed. My journeys 
as they were begun to regain my health by 
variety and change of air and exercise; so 
whatever promoted that was pursued; and those 
informations of things as could be obtained 
from inns en passant, or from some acqu^t- 
anoe, inhabitants of such places oould furnish 
me with for my diversion, I thought necessary 
to remark: that as my bodily h^th was pro¬ 
moted my mind should not appear totally un¬ 
occupied, and the collecting together remain 
for my after conversation (with such as might 
bo inquisitive after such and such places) to 
which [I] might have recourse; and as most I 
converse wim knows both the freedom and 
easiness I sx>eak and write as well as my defect in 
all, so they wiU not expect exactness or polite¬ 
ness in this book, though such embellishments 
might have adorned the descriptions and suited 
the nicer taste.” 

This tone of modest assurance is characteristic. 
Her style is breathless, but engaging. She 
has not too sublime a sense of her own 
worth and consequence. She thinks she can 
write her little experiences as well as need 
be. There are incentives to the task. She 
has felt at a loss for subjects to converse 
upon, and has seen others of her sex “ labour¬ 
ing under uneasy thoughts how to pass away 
tedious days, and feeling time a burden when 
not at a card or dice table.” The example, 


too, might be salutary. A habit of observa¬ 
tion might be “ a sovereign remedy to cure or 
preserve from those epidemic diseases of 
vapours—should I add laziness?” Even 
gentlemen, “ of whom many, if not most, are 
ignorant of anything but the name of the 
place for which they serve in Parliament,” 
might be better if they informed themselves 
of the circumstances of their constituents. 
From these reflections she abruptly turns to 
make her apology for that part of her work 
wherein she has given a rudimentary account 
of the working of the constitution. “ These 
were matters,” she says, “far above my skill 
or capacity, but herein I have described what 
has come within my knowledge.” Where 
she has mistaken she will easily submit to a 
correction, and will enter “ such erratas in a 
supplement annexed to the book.” Somehow 
j one fancies that her friends would be shy to 
offer contributions to this part of her work; 
and, as a matter of fact, there is no supple¬ 
ment. Her concluding wish and recom¬ 
mendation takes a higher flight. She is no 
longer thinking of topographic details, but of 
mental culture generally, “which makes our 
lives pleasant and comfortable as well as 
profitable . . . and renders suffering and age 
supportable and death less formidable, and a 
future state more happy.” 

This introduction, though brief, is sufficient 
to keep us in touch with the miscellaneous 
experiences of her wanderings. So miscel¬ 
laneous are they—often mere jottings needing 
an elucidatory note—that it is hopeless to 
attempt more than to group together some 
specimens of the thousand vagrant posies of 
Celia’s arbour. The old-world spelling has 
been scrupulously (and uselessly) maintained. 
What is the good of starting with an account 
“off ” her several journeys? The reprint has 
been very carefuUy made, with but one or two 
slips, s.y., “ Joychurch ” should be Joyohurch. 
Celia Fiennes is eminently practical. She 
would have demurred to the vague theory 
that our lives consist of the four elements, 
inclining, with all due reservation, to Sir 
Andrew’s opinion that it rather consists 
in eating and drinking. She loved good 
ale. Her chronicle is not (in that respect) 
of small beer. “ Here I met with the strongest 
and best Nottingham ale, that looked very 
pale, but exceeding clear.” In Nottingham 
itself, “at the Crown Inn, is a cellar of sixty 
steps down, all in the rock, like arch work 
over your head; in that ceUar I drank good 
ale.” From a ruined chapel and its legends, 
from a shattered castle, she turns to the 
consolation proferred by Johnson’s hermit. 
At Malton a relation, owner of almost all the 
town, supplied her with “very good beer, 
for the inn had not the best.” At Winchester 
she “drank light French wine,” (smuggled, it 
is to be feared); and at a little Scotch village 
she fared even better. Though she could 
have no stomach to eat the food the dirty and 
smoky cottages afforded, yet 

“ their wine was exceeding good claret, which 
they stand conveniently for to have from 
France; and, indeed, it was the best and 
truest French wine I have drunk this seven 
year, and very clear. I had the first tapping 
of the little vessel, and it was very fine.” 

She keeps a tight hand on her purse, noting 
the dearness of the Nottinghamshire inns, 
though in so plentiful a country, and the 
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reasonable charges of the Quakers, who had 
almost the monopoly of the lodging-houses 
of Scarborough. She is perplexed by the 
stupidity of the country folk: 

“ I observe that the ordinary people, both in 
these parts of Yorkshire and in the northern 
parts, can scarce tell you how far it is to the 
next place, unless it be in the great towns, and 
there in their public houses; and they tell you 
it’s very good yate, instead of saying it is 
good way; and they call their gates yates, 
and do not esteem it uphill unless so st^p as 
a house or precipice; they say it’s good level 
yate all along, when it may be there are several 
great hills to pass.” 

A recurring nuisance is the varying length 
of the miles. A Buxton mile is twice as long 
as a London one, and the more northerly the 
longer is the mile. Celia was always loyal 
to her London memories, and recalled Holborn 
at Nottingham, and the Royal Exchange at 
Newcastle, where also was one place “ so like 
Snow Hill in London, with a fair conduit.” 
York market place was so mean that South¬ 
wark was far before it. To the glories of the 
corporation and the companies of the great city 
she devotes many pages. The Lord Mayor’s 
show is described, and the pageant of the 
Mercer’s Company; and a detmled account is 
given of the reception of King William on 
his return from France. Her description of 
the city sword-bearer can yet be verified: 

“He walks before the Lord Mayor with the 
sword in an embroidered sheath; he wears a 
great velvet cap of crimson, the bottom and 
&e top of fur, or such like, standing up like 
a turbant or great bowl in form of a great 
open pie; this is called the cap of maintenanoe.” 

She is duly interested in housewifery and 
handicraft. She is elaborate in her account 
of the making of clap-bread. Of fish she is 
a professed judge, and her decisions as to 
lobsters and crabs are doubtless good law. 
She takes care to witness the salt-making at 
Lymington, and the coining at York. The 
looms and the paper mills of Canterbury, the 
baize and oysters of Colchester, the crapes of 
Norwich, and the serges of Exeter find due 
commemoration. 

The number of Spas in England (and in 
vogue) is remarkable. Besides those of our 
own day are mentioned Astrop, in Northamp¬ 
tonshire, “ much frequented by the gentry, it 
has some mixture of alum so is not so strong 
as Tunbridge.” Marsborongh, twelve miles 
from York; Cockgrave, six miles from 
Harrogate; Barnet, “ a large place, and the 
houses are made commodious to entertain the 
company that comes to drink the waters ” (of 
the spring, “full of leaves and dirt,” she 
gives a most uninviting account); and 
Canterbury, with “fine walks and seats, 
and places for the music.” The Shooter’s 
Hill water she found “very quick. It 
purges much like Epsom and D ullage, but I 
think far exceeds either in strength and 
operation.” She experimented freely in these 
waters, drinking the “sulphur, or stinkiDg 
spaw (not improperly termed),” a quart in a 
morning for two days—considering them a 
“good sort of purge if you can hold your 
breath so as to drink them down ”—and so 
on, with quite a relishing discrimination. 

Celia Fiennes had an eye for old customs, 
and dwells lingeringly on such antique 
pageantry as the coronation procession at Bath 
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in honour of a queen-regnant, or the Border 
feast at Lichfield. She has a taste for sump¬ 
tuous (or comfortable) habitations. To a 
similar taste we owe the Dilicet, of which her 
desciiptions of seats and mansions continually 
remind us. In her case, a love of cosy, 
cushioned ease is the guiding principle, as is 
evident from the following: 

“At Blith was a very sweet house, and gardens, 
and grounds. It was of brickwork, coign’d 
with stone, and the windows with stone, all 
sashes; the building was so neat and exact, it 
was sqnare with four juttings out at each 
corner; it stands high and commands the sight 
of the country about. The fine river by it, with 
fish-ponds, and meadows, and fine woods beyond 
makes it look very pleasant. The gardens are 
very neat, and after the London mode, of gravel 
and grass walks and mounts, and the squares 
with dwarf and cypress, fir, and all sorts of 
greens and fruit-trees; it’s very fruitful. I 
eat good fruit there. It’s just by the church, 
so that a large arch which did belong to the 
church is now made a shady seat to the garden 
with greens over it, under which is a sepulchre 
for the family. . . . It’s in all parts a most 
complete thing, with aocommodation for the 
living and the dead.’’ 

One curious observation suggests itself, and 
gathers confirmation as we read. All the 
history of the Civil "War has, to the ordinary 
apprehension, become blurred and dim, within 
fifty years of the king’s execution. At 
Bristol no word escapes the “ daughter of 
Nathaniel Fiennes ’’ to show that she has ever 
heard of its surrender, or of her father’s peril. 
She talks of an engagement between the king 
and the parliament in 1640, and of Carisbrook, 
oddly enough, as “ a place into which King 
Charles retired when he was worsted by the 
Parliament’s forces.” At Colchester, she 
notices the fact that the town is ruinated, but 
says not a word of the siege. “Our hero. 
King "William,” is the only historic personage 
she cares for. His name often recurs. Once 
she makes a queer comparison between him 
and Gay of Warwick, of all people. At 
Dover she records an absurd story that Eliza¬ 
beth was prisoner there at her accession, and 
is silent os to the meeting-place of Charles 
and his queen. The Tower has no associa¬ 
tions for her, the granddaughter of Laud’s 
antagonist. Nothing is said of the 
comparatively recent affair of the seven 
bishops, though that striking incident might 
have been endeared to her by the union of 
Church and Dissent against “Popery.” She 
remarks with satisfaction that at Coventry 
the Presbyterians and Independents “ seem to 
love one another. . . , Charity and love to 
the brethren being the characteristic marks 
of Christ’s true disciples.” To the epitaph 
of Fulke Greville, “Friend of Sir PhiUp 
Sidney,” she adds the sour comment, 
“which is but of poor avail to him now 
dead if he was not the friend of the great 
Jehovah.” Superciliously she regards the 
“ abundance of the devout Papists on their 
knees all round St. Winiftid’s well ... to 
be pitied by us that have the advantage of 
knowing better and ought to be better.” 
Indeed, her lack of real interest in history 
may be partly accounted for by her contempt 
for the older form of English Christianity—a 
contempt grounded on family prejudice and 
comfortable ignorance. To her the “Bible 
alone ” would seem to have represented, not 
merely the religion, but the literature of 


Protestants, for she mentions only one other 
book—^the Arcadia —and that not as having 
read it. Her spelling, though not worse than 
that of some distinguished contemporaries— 
is, like Lord Duberly’s, “a little loose.” 
Preferring the conventicle to the church, she 
yet anticipates a roguish pun of Lamb’s (about 
people who feel surest of going to heaven) 
by calling her fellow-worshippers “descen- 
ters.” She does get nearer “piazza” than 
“ epyasses,” but allows that form to stand, 
as also “ nise-prises ” and “ naisprise,” with 
the odd variant of “ Belial” as the name of a 
college at Oxford—at which university, by 
the way. New College is said to “ belong to 
the Fiennes ” family. At Hampton Court she 
notices a “ noble gsdlery with curious pictures 
of the Scriptures painted by the Carthusion ” 
—meaning the Cartoons of Raflaelle. 

The picturesque element is discernible in 
these travels. Windermere and the Devon¬ 
shire lanes have charms, though the hard fare 
and bad roads are not compensated thereby. 
But the pleasure derived from such sources is 
unenhanced by any—even the commonest— 
literary association. 

"Whence did Celia get her name ? A name 
associated with the “harlotry players” and 
especially with Jonson’s “Tolpone.” The 
county-history pedigrees ignore her existence. 
But for the authority of Mrs. Griffiths, I should 
hazard the conjecture that she is really the 
“ Cicely,” or “ Cecill,” Ellis, “ of St. Martins 
in the Fields,” daughter of a London alderman, 
and a Fieimes by her mother, and by her own 
second marriage, who died at Bath, July 22, 
1715, in her fifty-eighth year (Chester’s 
Registers of Westminster Alley, p. 8). Such 
an identification would account for several 
things in the MS. 

Whoever Celia was, to us she is not without 
attraction, “ as good a sort of woman, madam, 
as you would wish to know.” But she 
is no denizen of Arden. She would have held 
with Touchstone that when she was at home 
she was in a better place. In all that golden 
world, “tmder the shade of melancholy 
boughs,” the tree-trunks carven with lovers’ 
names, the leaves rustling with adventure 
and romance, in all that she has no portion; 
there she is “not Celia, but Aliena.” 

E.. C. Bkowkx. 


“Great Writers.” —Life of Frederick Marryat. 

By David Hannay. (Walter Scott.) 

As a succinct record of Capt. Marryat’s 
career, Mr. David Hannay’s little book 
will ^ found extremely useful to those 
readers who are unable to consult the longer 
Life by his daughter; and it is also valu¬ 
able as a critical examination of Marryat’s 
claim to be one of our notable novelists of the 
sea. Possibly with an inherited predilection 
for such themes, the writer—favourably 
known already by his brief Lives of Blake 
and Smollett—has used well his somewhat 
scanty materials. His style, moreover, is 
both easy and flowing; and he has produced 
an eminently readable little volume. 

The account of Marryat’s early days is 
written with especial vigour. Nevertheless, 
I do not see why Mr. Hannay should sneer 
at Marryat’s father as a “ provincial Dis¬ 
senter.” Does he not know that many men 
and women among the finest types of English 


character have had such parents? Marryat 
was educated at “ some sort of academy kept 
by a Mr. Freeman, at Ponders End.” And 
Jlr. Hannay puts one important plea for public 
schools with clearness and force when he says 
“What is inflicted by a public school is in¬ 
flicted by the school itself; in a private 
establishment it is inflicted by the master, 
and is a personal wrong.” This was partly 
the reason, perhaps, why Marryat, not abiding 
correction, ran away so frequently. How¬ 
ever, Marryat’s short school-days could hardly 
have been very full of painful memories. His 
real education began, when as a boy of 
fourteen, he joined the Imp^ieuse, commanded 
by the brave, though headstrong, British 
seaman who will always be better known as 
Cochrane than by the title which came to 
him in later life. Mr. Hannay, seeing what 
an important influence Cochrane exerted on 
Marryat, has devoted, as was fitting, some atten¬ 
tion to the hero of the Basque Hoads; and his 
remarks are thoughtful and just. We find, 
almost with a sense of relief, how, in the 
years immediately after Trafalgar, when 
England had an even greater acknowledged 
naval supremacy than at present, there were 
blunders and mistakes on the part of persons 
in responsible positions every wit as serious 
as those that have disquieted us in more recent 
days. A noteworthy instance was the conduct 
of the Port-Admiral, who, in Marryat’s 
words, “ would be obeyed, but would not listen 
always to reason or commonsense.” Ordering 
the Impirieuse to put to sea unprepared during 
a heavy gale, he was morally to blame for her 
going on the rocks off IJshant. And here it 
may be remarked, in passing, that Mr. 
Hannay aptly describes Cochrane’s Parlia¬ 
mentary conduct as chiefly “attackson abuses 
in the Admiralty and dockyards which were so 
uniformly right in substance and wrong in 
form ”—a description quite bearing out the 
general impression obtained from reatog that 
sailor’s autobiography, which (though, per¬ 
haps, not now much read) is full of matter 
of the liveliest interest. I have only space 
to mention one other incident of Unrryat’s 
youth, an incident characteristic of the time, 
but such 08 we find nowadays a little 
difficult to believe possible. This was 
the daring capture and destruction of a 
notorious pirate, for which good deed the 
Impirituse (inst^ of receiving £600, the 
nominal reward for ridding the seas of such 
a scourge) was condemned, owing to the 
corruption then prevailing in the Admiralty 
Court at Malta, to pay, in her captain’s 
words, “ five hundred double sequins ”! Such 
was Marryat’s introduction to what Mr. 
Hannay neatly calls “ the lawless and scoun¬ 
drelly fringe of the great naval war.” 

But we must now pass on to the second 
stage in Marryat’s career, when, with sin¬ 
gular adaptability, he relinquished the active 
pursuit of the naval profession to become an 
equally active novelist. It is not altogether 
easy to understand how Marryat acquired his 
pleasant and facile style; for he very quicUy 
became a successful writer, commanding 
high prices. For his first story he received 
£400, and for Mr. Midshipman Easy £1,400. 
Nevertheless, far from being satisfied, he was 
greatly the reverse. In trutii, tbe contentions 
between authors and publbhers seem to have 
been hotter, if that be possible, between 1830 
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and 1840 than now; in times, too, when, per¬ 
haps owing to the less fierce competition, 
authors probably got, all things considered, 
more for their work. Marryat, when angry, 
was sometimes amusing, and is especially so 
in a letter quoted by Mr. Hannay, in which, 
with more drollery than reverence, he says 
about his “idea” of future happiness in a place 
I need not name, that [to him] “ the more 
pleasurable portion of anticipated bliss is that 
there will be no publishers there ”! "Wanting 
in the composure and methodical habits 
necessary in the case of a man who has to 
undergo constant mental labour, he was ex¬ 
ceedingly erratic in his method of work, and 
at fault even in so vital a matter, to a writing 
man, as the care of his eyes, allowing his 
handwriting to be so small ns seriously to 
injure his own sight. Still, to suppose that 
Marryat had not excellent points of character, 
and especially a vein of deeper and more noble 
feeling, would be to do him grievous wrong, 
Time seems to have worn away the asperities 
of his disposition, and the close of his fife was 
marked by genuine religious aspirations. 

In many of Mr. Hannay’s critical estimates 
I fully agree, and would especially call atten¬ 
tion to his thoughtful comparison between 
Marryat, Charles Kingsley, and Charles 
Beade, though I cannot wholly concur in the 
opinion he expresses that neither the “pictorial 
imagination ” of Kingsley nor the “ conscien¬ 
tious workmanship ” of Beade “ gives reality 
to their sea scenes.” It is incontestable 
however, that Marryat, as a practical seaman, 
had a great advantage over both these writers; 
and it is much to be regretted (as Mr. Hannay 
points out) that he did not comply with 
Washington Irving’s request, and give us, by 
diligent study of the old chronicles, more 
tales of the “ chivalry of the sea ” in bygone 
ages. The truth probably was that, like 
several other notable English novelists, he 


profession, as when, in a long passage in Mr. 
Midthipman Easy, he completely lays aside 
the novelist to become for a while a pam¬ 
phleteer on naval regulations. Despite all 
his faults as a novelist, and he had many, 
it is difficult to believe the time will ever 
come when he will cease to be read; but 
should that time ever arrive it will augur 
ill for the continued stamina of our race. 

H. T. Mackenzie Beil. 


Speeches of Lord Randolph Churchill, / 880 — 
1888. Collected by Louis Jennings. 
(Longmans.) 

To publish a living politician’s speeches 
is a kind of political promotion for him. 
When a man, who is still active upon plat¬ 
forms and in the heyday of a statesman’s 
youth, has the good fortune to see his speeches 
placed before the world in admirable print 
upon excellent paper, with introductions and 
footnotes by a faithful friend, he may, if the 
venture succeed, congratulate himself upon 
having become a serious personage. His 
wild oats are sown; his salad days are over. 
Hitherto his opinions were buried in the 
impenetrable oblivion of yesterday’s news¬ 
paper. They were of the things which to-day 
are and to-morrow are cast into the waste- 
paper basket. But once let him be pilloried or 
glorified in a couple of volumes upon the book¬ 
shelf, and he must take heed to what he says. 
Henceforth it is an easy task to expose his 
inconsistencies and refute his baseless preten¬ 
sions, and his opponents will perform it with 
gusto, 

This is what has befallen Lord Bandulph 
Churchill. His speeches, or rather a few 
of them, have been collected by his admirer, 
Mr. Louis Jennings, who contributes 
a notable preface. Briefly, Mr. Jennings’ 
„ . point is “ the mantle of Elijah ” over again, 

did not view his work in fiction with snffi- He draws a very encouraging parallel between 
cient seriousness. This is shown by a remark | the career of Lord Beaconsfleld and that of 


of his in a letter to John Forster (who had 
begged him to write a Life of CoUingwood), 
to whom he says, “ Biography is most diffi¬ 
cult writing, and requires more time and 
thought than any original composition.” 
Marryat was a typical ^^glishman, and his 
stories paint with absolute fidelity life on 
board British cmiserB at the dose of the last 
and the beginning of this century. Notwith¬ 
standing Us perfect fidelity to truth, how¬ 
ever, he has scarcely written anytUng which, 
on moral grounds, we could wish omitted; 
and to be able to say this—^remembering the 
actual conditions of life on board our sUps at 
the epoch named, to wUch no excess of 
patriotism should blind us—^is of itself Ugh 
praise, especially when it was coupled, as in 
Marryat’s case, with no abatement of the 
healthy interest of his narratives. Fossessing 
a briUiant fancy rather than a vitalising 
imagination, he found no difficulty in em¬ 
bellishing his stories with the daring adven¬ 
tures which readers require in this branch 
of fiction. "While he would have been 
a greater novelist had he been stronger on the 
side of character, there is in most of Us 
books one personage at least with some 
individuality, even though the others too 
frequently resemble lay-figures. Nor does 
Marryat fail to merit our respect by his 
sincere wish to remedy abuses in Us bmovod 


Lord Bandolph. He points out how, like Us 
great exemplar, the latter was in conflict with 
his party (p. xxiv.), even when Lord Bandolph 
was telling the people of Bow that there was 
complete unanimi^ throughout his party 
(i. 253); he dwells on the attitude of both to¬ 
wards democracy and the “masses,” and more 
than Unts that Lord Beaconsfield’s work, end¬ 
ing just as Lord Bandolph’s was beginning, 
has been taken up by Us worthy hands and wBl 
be rewarded by a not dissimilar celebrity. But 
the services rendered by Mr. Jennings by no 
means step here. These speeches have been 
“ edited ” with zeal tempered with discretion. 
They begin with 1880; not that Lord Ban¬ 
dolph was not a well-known speaker before that 
date, but questions might have arisen as to the 
precise harmony of the speeches before 1880 
with those delivered since then. This, 
however, is a question wUch can hardly 
be entered upon here; for Mr. Jennings, in 
answer to comment on this point elsewhere, 
has indicated that he may presently have more 
to say upon it, and will be able to dissipate 
the illusion that the mantle has fallen upon a 
Protean politician. But, while awaiting tUs 
demonstration, one may remark that not only 
have some interesting speeches subsequent to 
1880 been judiciously omitted—for example, 
the speech made in the Maamtrasna debate in 
1884—^but those that remain have not only 


been avowedly “abridged,” but actually 
bowdlerised. A comparison of the text of 
the mischievous and violent Belfast speech of 
February 23, 1886, with the report in the 
Times of the following day shows that there 
must have been a written peroration beg;in- 
ning about the words: “ It may be that tUs 
dark cloud, which now is impending over 
Ireland, will pass away without breaking.” 
This written peroration contained the gravest 
of the passages in wUch Lord Bandolph not 
obscurely invited the Ulstermen in certain 
events to take up arms against a government 
the creation of an Act of Parliament. But the 
final and concluding words, almost the most 
unambiguous of all, Mr. Jennings has not 
republi^ed: 

There will not be wanting those who, at the 
exact moment when the time is fully come, if 
that time do come, will not hesitate to address 
you in words, which are perhaps best expressed 
by one of our greatest English poets : 

“ ' The combat deepens; on, ye brave. 

Who rash to glory or the grave; 

Wave, Ulster, all thy banners wave, 

And charge with all thy chivalry.’ ” 

As the book is not provided with an index, 
it is not very easy to ascertain in detail what 
Lord Bandolph’s opinions may be. "Whether 
or no he is a consistent politician can hardly 
be discussed in the Acadeut ; yet if he 
be, it is a singular misfortune for one 
who has not f^ed to attract his full 
share of public attention to have failed so 
completely to convince the public of his 
consistency. A few passages on Free Trade 
may be taken as an example of the difficulty 
of reconciling these speeches with one another. 
In 1881, at Hull, Lord Bandolph, in a moment 
of vaticination, and in a sentence 170 words 
long, pictured to his audience “ our commerce 
waning, our industries decayed, and the 
ss of our labour, skilled and unskilled, 
driven by free imports to other lands ”; and 
at Blackpool, in 1884, after a similar descrip¬ 
tion of the state of trade, he proceeded: 


What produced this state of thing^s P Free 
imports ? I am not sure, and shoidd like an 
inquiry; but 1 suspect free imports of the 
murder of your industries, much in the same 
way as if I found a man standing over a corpse 
and plunging his knife into it 1 should suspect 
that man of homicide.” 

No wonder that in 1887 he was able to say 
“ I certainly am no fanatical adherent of the 
Cobden school.” That he certainly is not. 
But, at the same time, he pronounced, with 
tolerable distinctness, against Fair Trade, 
with a curious reservation about the Tory 
party being free of all responsibility for the 
Com Laws, and a hint that he would offer no 
obstinate resistance to a demand for the 
taxation of food if sufficiently generally 
made. Consistency in a politician is a virtue 
which, as Aristotle would say, lies between 
an excess and a defect. It is, indeed, possible 
to have too much of it. But still, on the 
whole, the right course seems to lie nearer to 
rugged obsti^y than to supple pliability; 
and certainly, on the testimony of these two 
volumes. Lord Bandolph’s position would 
appear to be a very long way from ru^ed 
obstinacy. 

The irtyle of these speeches (not always 
adequately corrected in point of g^mmar by 
Mr. Jennings, e.g., i. 168, 195; ii. 289, 297, 
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298) is lively and easy; rarely dull, and 
never grand. They contain some sentences 
of extraordinary demerit. For instance: 

“What has been the action of the House of 
Lords P It has been very much misrepre¬ 
sented, very much obscured, very much 
distorted by all kinds of accusations and iin- 
putatioDS and insinuations, which are utterly 
untrue and inaccurate, and founded upon 
nothing else than the imagination of those 
who make them'’ 

appears to have been modelled upon the 
pulpit eloquence of Mr. Chadband. The 
speech on the Primrose League abounds in 
curiosities. For example, it describes Lord 
Beaconsfield’s career as 
“a career of resistless triumph over obstacles 
to ordinary mortals insuperable as was the 
triumph of a mediaeval knight ” 

—a sentence which it would take a Knight 
Harbinger to understand. He says of the 
Indian government: 

“Our rule in India is as it were a sheet of 
oil spread out over a surface of, and keeping 
calm and quiet and unruffled by storms, an 
immense and profound ooean of humanity.” 
But it is in their exaggerations, their offences 
sigainst sobriety and good sense, at once in 
personal description and in statement of fact, 
that they most fail. Lord Randolph is at his 
best in attack, especially in attack upon Mr. 
Gladstone; and in that form of criticism 
which relies on sharp antithesis and contrast 
at any price, he can be very effective, and has 
twice, at Manchester in 1884 and at Bow in 
1885, made very dashing onslaughts in almost 
identically the same form. But not even the 
necessity of moving a workman’s guffaw can 
justify repeated reference to Mr. Gladstone 
“ perspiring ” as he fells trees. Elsewhere he 
asks: 

“ What was the Compensation for Distnrbanoe 
Bill but a gospel of plunder P Finally, what 
was the Land Act of last session but gospel, 
epistles, and revelations of plunder all combined 1 
Of these three robberies Mr. Gladstone has been 
the apostle. And in the diffusion of this last 
gospel of plunder we may truly say that Davitt 
planted, Parnell watered, but Gladstone gave 
the increase.” 

This is mere taproom eloquence. Exaggera¬ 
tion is the note, too, of all Lord Randolph’s 
comments and all his statements of facts. Wo 
have “ no army at sdl ”; our navy is “ abso¬ 
lutely impotent to protect our coasts ”: 

“ I know this, if I know anything at all, that 
if once the people of this country as a wWe 
can be induced to interest themsmves in any 
matter, to take it up, to make it their own, to 
settle it one way or another, the people will 
not go wrong. Governments will go wrong, 
Parliamente will go wrong, classes will go 
wrong, London society and Pall Mall dubs 
always go wrong, but the people do not go 
wrong. You must take up this Egyptian 
question and examine it for yourselves.” 

These are not statements temperate and 
deliberate, which befit one who wishes to lead 
the people. They do not proceed from enthu¬ 
siasm, but from recklessness. One turns from 
their perusal with a strong feeling that they 
do little credit to the indubitable talents of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and that Mr. 
Jennings would have done better by his friend 
it he h^ allowed them to be forgotten. 

J . A. Hamuton. 


Dry-Fly Fiihing in Theory and Fraetice. 

By F. M. Halford. (Sampson Low.) 

Thb art of fly-fishing, after an existence of 
more than two centuries from Walton’s time 
to our own days, has been of late years revo¬ 
lutionised, first by the use of eyed hooks on 
which to dress flies, next by the custom of 
throwing a dry fly only to the fish. Mr. 
Halford, in a previous book, fully described 
all the most useful flies for trout fishers; and 
now, as a skilful exponent of dry-fly fishing, 
he has put forth the best book on the art that 
has appeared. In clear chalk-streams, and 
in pubhc waters where trout are cons^tly 
harassed by fly-fishers, the fish become cunning 
or “ educated,” as the phrase runs; and it is 
only at times that one is taken by the old 
method of using a sunk or wet fly. On such 
streams it is now found necessary to approach 
a rising trout (and none other are attempted) 
much as a man would stalk a wary deer. He 
must draw near to the feeding fish up-stream, 
crawl into position, and, ta^g the utmost 
care that the gleam or sweep of his rod is in¬ 
visible to his hawk-eyed quarry, gently deliver 
a floating cocked fly exactly where the fish is 
feeding. If this has been deftly performed, 
probably the fish takes the lure; but the 
least bungle sends it off in alarm, and the 
angler may at once begin to look out for 
another. We are old-fashioned enough to 
prefer the pre-Bcientific, but more pleasant, 
theory of fly-fishing—that of sauntering along, 
and here and there in likely places casting 
a leash of artificial flies. But then fly-fishing 
is with some people a recreation, not a pro¬ 
found study on scientific lines, in which the 
fisherman must wear Jack the giant killer’s 
coat of darkness. Granted that by the latter 
method finer fish are killed. We have a 
hankering for the old plan, by which at all 
events a few fish could almost always be 
taken, and which pleasantly combined enjoy¬ 
ment of the scenery, birds, and flowers, and 
even an ode or two of Horace, instead of an 
absorbing devotion to casting a dry fly. 
Chaeun d ton gout, however, and Mr. Halford’s 
art unquestionably demands much skill. 
Happy they who atttain it; perhaps happier 
they whose rivers are of a wild nature, 
and who, fishing only for amusement, are 
hampered by the trammels of no theory! 
There is pleasure fpaotMx. Stewart) in fishing 
down stream at times. There is profit at 
times, as when the May-fly is out, even for 
unscientifio anglers, in adopting Mr. Halford’s 
favourite style. The wise man casts in his 
lot unreservedly with neither method. 

On the southern and western streams of 
England dry-fly fishing may be deemed the 
established style. The trout which they 
contain must have an evil time of it. Directly 
one rises a fisherman gently crawls up (there 
must be no hasty steps or the vibration of the 
bank would convey a sense of danger to the 
fish), and casts in a dry fly on strictly scientific 
principles. So many are thus caught, and so 
many more pricked or frightened, that the 
author waxes prophetic, and adopts the vein 
of a Darwinian Cassandra. It is questionable, 
he thinks, whether 

“ the perpetual danger of taking surface-food 
does not in time keep the fish down, and even 
make abstention from fioating insects an 
hereditary instinct. This, too, is probably 


enhanced by the fact of the free-rising fish 
being gradually but surely killed off, and the 
new generations being bi^ from those who 
habitually find their food on the bottom of the 
river, so that each generation is less likely to 
rise than the one immediately preceding it.” 

Fortunately these ill-omened vaticinations are 
for our late descendants. Precisely the same 
reasoning applies to fishing with the sunk fly; 
and though trout have thus been fished for 
since Dame Juliana Berners’ time—nay, foi 
centuries before—they have not yet sulkily 
given up rising, and adopted the securer 
method of feeding on the bottom upon caddis- 
worms and water-snails. 

Apart from the advocacy of his theory, con¬ 
cerning which there may be room for difference 
of practice, much of Mr. Halford’s book is 
most useful. His chapters on “ Where to 
cast” and “When to oast” are especially 
sensible, and may add wrinkles even to veteran 
fishermen. Indeed, they are so good that we 
are inclined to regret the pages spent on 
describing sdentifically the Afferent casts 
(“ undercuts,” “ steeple casts,” and the rest), 
which anglers pick up unconsciously, and still 
more the dozen beautifully tinted plates ex¬ 
pended on them, marvels though they be of 
instantaneous photogpphy. The whole 
rationale of fly-fishing is lucidly explained, not 
in the perfunctory manner in wldch it is treated 
in most manuals, but with particular care to 
meet all the difficulties of the art at the 
river-side, the perpetually varying incidents 
which may perplex a beginner. “ Studies of 
Fish Fee^g” is another chapter well- 
thought out and carefully express. Much 
sensible advice is given on the method of con¬ 
ducting an autopsy of a trout in order to find 
out the insect which is being most fancied by 
the fish. Best of all to every philosophicfd 
angler are Mr. Halford’s enquiries into the 
Iffe-history of the May-fly. These are carried 
out in the spirit of Pictet’s experiments on the 
breeding of the Fhryganidae <A the Lake of 
Geneva. Fable aftra fable conoeming the 
generation of the Ephmoridae is repeated by 
most fishermen at the river-side, fables worthy 
of Pliny or Walton’s favourite authorities. 
The author, however, traces the history of 
the May-fly most carefully from the egg to 
the death of the fly, when its life-work is 
finished. These pages are fuU of interest and 
are illustrated by admirable figures, some hand- 
painted, some lue-sized, and some magnified, 
of every metamorphosis of the angler’s most 
celebrated fly. It is much to be wished that 
he would give anglers some further studies in 
the familw insects of their craft. 

In spite of a few solecisms (such as “ seldom 
or ever ” for “ seldom or never ”), this 
book is as well written as it is well printed 
and illustrated. Both author and publishers 
may reasonably be congratulated for what 
they have given to scholuly fly-fishers. The 
subject appears to possess inexhaustible 
interest, to judge from the enormous literature 
of fishing, which is perpetually having addi¬ 
tions made to it; but it must be long before any 
actual addition can be made to the stores 
of learning which Mr. Halford has here 
accumulated. 

M. Q. Watkibs. 
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OreifentUin. By F. Marion Crawford. In 
3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Severed Ties By Mrs. Henry Wylde. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

In Siding. By M. Braaaston. (Walter Smith 
& Innes.) 

AnsUruther’t Wife. By Josephine Miohell. 
(Koper & Drowley.) 

Two Daughters of One Race. By C. H. 

Bouglas. (Digby & Long.) 

Blood Money, and other Stories. By Charles 
Gibbon. In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Bate's a Fiddler, Life's a Dance. By Bichard 
Bussell. (M. Barstow.) 

Doking the whole of his literary career Mr. 
Marion Crawford has produced nothing quite 
so powerful as one or two of the situations in 
Oreifenstein. Indeed, the early chapters in 
the second volume which tell the story of the 
dreadful deed of retributive justice done by 
the half-brothers Greifenstein and Bieseneck 
upon the wretched woman who had betrayed 
them both is so terribly impressive that, like 
one of Turner’s fiery sunsets, it kills every¬ 
thing in its immediate vicinity. It reminds 
one more of some of the luridly tragical crises 
in Webster and Ford than of anything in more 
recent literature; but Mr. Crawford, unlike 
these distinguished predecessors, is able to 
make the moral terror of the situation per¬ 
fectly realisable without resorting to the use 
of the physically horrible or loathsome acces¬ 
sories which appeal to the imagination of the 
senses rather than to the imagination of the 
spirit. The motif is one which would have 
delighted the lesser men of our great dramatic 
period, and we can imagine how their stage 
would have resounded with groans and run 
with gore. Mr. Crawford dispenses with 
these ^jnnots, which would to him be hin¬ 
drances rather than helps. His manner is 
Greek rather than Elizabethan; and he pro¬ 
duces his effects not by imaginative riot, but 
by the reserve, the restraint, the sense of fit¬ 
ness and oongruity which are, much more 
truly than mere exuberance and luxuriance 
of feverish invention, notes of a master’s art. 
Mr. Crawford has shown great skill in pre¬ 
venting the symmetrical structure of his story 
from becoming obtrusive and artificial. There 
is a perfect balance between the two con¬ 
trasted groups- the elder group consisting of 
a couple of half-brothers and the woman by 
whom they are ruined, the younger group 
of another couple of half-brothers and the 
woman by whom they are redeemed; hut the 
handling is so dexterous that the duplication 
is hidden save from the critical person who 
always reads with an open eye for mechanism. 
Bo fu as the masculine characters are con¬ 
cerned, the strongest interest is about equally 
divided between the elder Chreifenstein and 
the younger Bieseneok. Both are very noble 
and pathetic portraits of men to whom the 
preservation of personal honour is the one 
condition which makes life worth living; and 
to each comes a crisis when this condition, 
seeming to be no longer existent, the call of 
duty is a call to voluntary death. Greifen¬ 
stein is a much simpler and more elementary 
character than Max; and from the moment of 
the terrible discovery that his son, in whom 


all his ambitions are centred, has no right to 
the name which has been dragged t^ugh 
the mire by a vile woman, the reader sees at 
once that the end is inevitable. With Max 
it is different: his gamut of moral sensibility 
is wider; and when Hamlet’s question, “To 
be or not to be ? ” is presented to him, the 
working of his way to a satisfying answer 
is more laborious, and the issue of the process, 
being more doubtful, is therefore more intel¬ 
lectually interesting. As an artistic creation 
the younger Greifenstein, who is the nominal 
hero of the book—Max being surely the real 
one—is not less admirable than his father and 
half-brother; but he is certainly a less impres¬ 
sive individuality than either of them, and 
while they act he is acted upon. Never, I 
think, save in Marzio's Crucifix, has Mi. 
Marion Crawford given us more delicately 
truthful delineation of very subtly modulated 
developments of human emotion than in the 
pages of Greifenstein; and the only notably 
weak portions of a book, which is remarkable 
for sustained strength, are the incursions into 
the region of the supernatural which are to 
be found in the first volume. Max’s feats of 
astrological prediction appear somewhat gra¬ 
tuitous ; and to me they do not seem to har¬ 
monise with the rest of the story, which, 
though ideal in conception, never leaves the 
solid earth. They are, however, mere episodes, 
and are of comparatively littie importance. 
Some readers always tluuk that the latest 
work of a favourite author is the best; should 
any reader declare Qriefenstein to be the best 
book of Mr. Marion Crawford it would be far 
from easy to show him to he mistaken. 

It is impossible for a critic to say with per¬ 
fect confidence that Severed Ties is the worse 
novel of the season, because it is improbable 
that he has read all the novels of the season, 
and some unique miracle of badness may have 
escaped him; but he may without undue 
temerity put it in the first—or ought I to 
say the last ?—^half dozen. The story of the 
young Italian lady who is separated from the 
young Italian gentleman to whom she is 
betrothed by the machinations of a worldly 
mother who wishes her to marry a wealthy 
English baronet, and of the very unpleasant 
and improper consequences which foUow the 
success of the worldly mother’s scheme, is 
about as absurd a story as was ever written. 
And its tiresomeness is not behind its absurdity, 
though neither is quite equal to the combine 
tiresomeness and absurdity of certain very 
juvenile love affairs which are sprinkled over 
the second and third volumes. The general 
character of the author’s literary style may 
be inferred from the sentence in which she 
remarks that “ Love, after a few hours’ ac¬ 
quaintance, is usually rather a doubtful feel¬ 
ing; but Meredith’s was just the nature in 
which this was likely to happen ”—a sentence 
which seems to be fashioned after the model 
provided by a memorable judicial utterance— 
“ Prisoner at the bar. Providence has blessed 
you with health, strength, and a good educa¬ 
tion, instead of which you go about the 
country stealing ducks.” 

In Siding is a title which suggests plots, 
crimes, detectives, and all the machinery of 
the sensational novelist; but it is really a 
very quiet story, which may, indeed, be 
regarded by the ordinary subscriber to the 


Di. 


libraries as somewhat unduly deficient in ex¬ 
citing incidents. Beaders of the more thor^t- 
ful class will feel that Mrs. Bramston has filled 
her small canvas very artistically; and riionld 
they come to the book fresh from the perusal 
of such a story as Severed Ties, they may 
attach even an exaggerated value to the good 
taste and literary skill which are everywhere 
manifest The heroine, a childless widow, 
has centred her affections upon the little 
daughter of her half-brother, and she obtains 
the parents’ consent to take the child with 
her on a visit to America. The steamer in 
which they are supposed to have sailed is lost 
with all hands, and tiiey are, of course, beUeved 
to have gone down with her. They have, 
however, been prevented by an accident fixmi 
embarking; and Mrs. Mallard yields to the 
temptation to conceal the facts, to change her 
name, to go into hiding in a neighbourhood 
where she is unknown, and to present the 
child to the world as her own daughter. 
Her reticence concerning the past excites the 
suspicions of one or two shrewd people, and 
the appearance upon the scene of an old lover 
makes the situation decidedly complicated; but 
the tangled skein is unwound in a very 
natural sort of way, and a pretty tale is 
brought to a pleasant ending. Though there 
is nothing great in the book, it conta^ one or 
two rather powerful chapters; and its art is 
from first to last refined and trathfuL 

"When the moderately experienced reader 
finds himself adjured on the first page of 
Anstruther^s Wife to “Behold my heroine and 
hero ” ; when he finds himself confronted with 
the fatoous question “Do you, my readers, 
want to know what they are like?” and 
when, as he continues his perusal of the book, 
he finds that one character can assume a 
“ metallic voice ” and another a “ metallic 
look,” he knows that the the literary amateur 
has him in her thraU. Such is, indeed, his 
sad case; for, though Mrs. or Miss Michell has 
apparently written two other novels and 
threatens the world with a fourth, it is to be 
feared that she will remain an amateur to the 
end of the chapter. Of the dozen well-worn 
plots which reappear every season she has 
chosen quite the most threadbare—that old, 
old story of the beautiful wife with a disreput¬ 
able brother, whom she meets in secret, and a 
husband who is very devoted, very honourable, 
very proud, and very deficient in common- 
sense. Of course, the secret meetings are dis¬ 
covered ; and equally, of course, the devoted 
husband is at once convinced that his wife is 
unfaithful, and “ carries on ” like the idiot 
that he is. The plot is intrinsically worthless, 
and there is nothing in the treatment which 
gives it any value. 

Two Daughters of One Roes is a much less 
tragical story than that told in the Laureate’s 
poem from which the title is taken. There is 
no fair but wicked earl, there is no unpleasant 
play with a dagger “ sWp and bright ”; and 
though there is some “ hate ” in it, which 
may, if we so please, be described as “the 
hate of hell,” it resides in the bosom of an 
elderly farmer, and is not felt by either of the 
“ daughters,” who ate, indeed, most amiable 
young ladies. One of them is the legitimate 
child of a man of wealth and position; the 
other is the illegitimate child of the same per¬ 
son who has betrayed her mother uoder cover 
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of a false marriage. The two girls, who have, believing that “ each dub was centred rotmd a On the one hand, Krateros was supposed to 
naturally enough been brought up in ignor- single individual ” ? The (rvntiuxrUu M 8»«a« have actually copied such a document at 
ance of each other’s existence, meet for the ««' ^ surely not kno^ to have been mens into his oolle^im; on the other^d, 

first time as young women, when one of them «?• .0“.. Whibley s Msay, ThuiyidM says not^g of such a tr^ty, yet 


Thucydides says nothing of such a treaty, yet 


peril, whereupon they swear eternal friend¬ 
ship. There is not much in the story, but MUUer-»tzubing, uubett, ana iieioou. isutne tbe oampaiga of Uypms. Herr Holteapfel 
what there is may fairly be commended. must not be too ready to accept new lights, will not bweve in a peace to which no good 

He will find that in Frfinkd’s note 427 to authority bears testimony, and which is 
Mr. Charles Gibbon’s short tales ore not great Bbokhit is by no means "shown’’(though it ignored by our most important]witnes8; but 
things, but they are not bad enough to deserve is quite possiUe) that pay for the assembly did he thinks that there were negotiations going 
the exceptionally hideous cover in which they aot exist before Eukleidea. on between Athens and Susa, and that t^ 

are attired. They are simply respectable pot- Eiiloire de» Cfrect. Par Louis Mbnard. 


sible to English readers the theories of or about 464, another placed it in 449, after 
MilUer-Strubing, Gilbert, and Beloch. But be the oampaira of Cyprus. Herr Holtsapfel 
must not be too ready to accept new lights, wifi, not bweve in a peace to which no good 
He will find that in Erfinkel’s note 427 to authority bears testimony, and which is 


are attired. They are simply respectable pot- Eiiloire de» Oreci. Par Louis Mbnard. 
boilers, and no one knows their true worth (Paris; Delagrave.) The history of the Greeks 
better than the author of Auld Bohin Gray, has been so often and so well told that an 
The title-story is not devoid of pathos, and attempt to vreite it afresh must strike out 
some of its companions are not wanting in some special lino if it is to cominaad our att^- 
inyention, .0 the book my be »a.dmd.blei 


not exist before Eukleidea. on between Athens and Susa, and that this 

Eiiloire dee Oreci. Par Louis Mbnard. the “ o^er busineM’’ which ^k E^ 

hMbe^ soften a “ .frilrA^onf of Athens to say, “ Now we may safely 

^rSeJkl line if it is £15mmand ^fatten- AT^to^th^ 


invention, 80 the book may be called readable; •♦ ***??* date, the year 449 is not a likely one for the ne- 

though to ttose who remember Mr. Gibbon at ^*SV§ie newtoforS^ton IhSi cStS «®^tion8, since nrithw power had then 
his best it IS rather sad reading. ^ted from inscripti^; «<> S^Wg^^^TlL'iSaTe ’S 

FaU, a Fiddler Life', a 2)u«« is a poorly Ky wo^ whuS £^^’^5^d‘‘&u3wo,fiAa^Z 

written story of the seamy side of life upon two volumes the fortunes of the Greek people 

tteturf. It M not worse_ than much of the down to the extinction of civilisation, ^at rS' 


lOlO VUAA. A.U AO lAVt^ TT VA OW WAUSA aaatavaavA vaaw ^10 eXUUCUOn OI dTlilSadOn. W Hal A^„V1 a« 1 rpksaa^s. lei>A 

literary material j^tend^ for railway con- novelty there is mhu treatment is found not dreadS S^San iSerferenci! If Soiias’ were 
sumption, and while this may eeemjamt m onboal examination or m new theo^g pnnished, m Demosthenes (F. L., section 273) 
praise it is all the praise that can honestly be (for that does not ^m to be his Ime, and the return home, rather than rewarded, 

given. Mdes whom he follows i^qmteold-Heer^, „ pintaroh fNfTnon, 13) said, it must have 

Jamxs Ashceopt Noble. 0. Muller, Thirlwall), but m the aU-embmcing because he had agreed to a truce on terms 

nature of the pew he gives us. He trac^ a ^ fo^ourable to P^. No truce was there- 

-- fore ratified; and war went on. But it did 

teefly; and ^ ^ace thus gamed ^bles him ^ it ^rously, and 

^OMF ROOKS ON ANCIENT GREEK to jepr^nt Greek mphsation on all its sides, i, on a vei^smaU liale- 

SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT GREEK ^^d tomd^ art, letters, religion, g^g^phy, the support given by Pissuthnes to the 

HISTORY. customs. This largess of pew rather brealm Sa^s i£ 440. This state of things 

“ Cambridoe Historical Essays” _I butdire^narrative « ^ 424 when Lamachos attacked 

ViOTXTitBXQiTi li^ClTe Sv Ii« VVblblov* fOaXUbridGre • Urtf* /\f.iiAT> I croian ffovernmen • ^ peace 


SOME ROOKS ON ANCIENT GREEK 
HISTORY. 


" Cambbidge Histobioal Essays.’’ — I. 
Political Parties in Athens during the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War, By L, Whibley. (Cambridge : 


said, on his return home, rather than rewarded, 
as Plutarch {Kimon, 13) said, it must have 
been because he had agreed to a truce on terms 
too favourable to Persia. No truce was there¬ 
fore ratified; and war went on. But it did 
not suit either party to push it vigorously, and 
the warfare is therefore on a very small scale— 
e.g; the support given by Pissuthnes to the 
revolted Samians in 440. This state of things 
lasted till 424, when Lamachos attacked 


has worked it out ■mth c^ Md si^ ^y taken from monuments of one sort or anotoer. wm 

account of the position of parties at Athens xhev are. it is true, small, and sometimes -3 m ai. ’ # 4 . 1 , , 

ho lOAra/vi, nf a ^ I’-Ji a j -miau, MU ouuMuiuOT some reoord of the proposed terms of the truce 

cwnotbnt^imp^^, for toe sew^ of^ chosen aUtUe at random. A ^w of a temple Krateros copied/ This thtory hangs 

clubs and toe character <ri the histon^ TOm- ,^t Paestumis out of place between two views .« toMtoar and^fita better th»n mv other 
bmeto^ffleour i^osito. Thuoy*dM“was of the Parthenon, and a sketch of tbe Akro- v^i^f^fiKito toe re^dLl^^to^^of toe 
not imtmg toe history of a period, but of sm polis which represente it covered with modem motives of toe co^ractosg 

event ; and he neglects to us of domestic or mediaeval houses is now out of date. But -wiayora “®g 

changes, the attitude and platform of parries, gyen go^ the illustrations, and the reflections on ^ ,, v, ... . 

and even toe names of more than a few public to which they give rise, are very usefuL L Ancsenne Alea>andrxe. Etude aroheologiqae 
men. Diodotos must have been a person of qjhe so-called Vase of Darius (from Naples) topographique par le Dr. NSroutsos Bey. 
some importance; but we learn nothing about comes in conveniently to illustrate the Persian (Pans: Leroux.) A second title, which 
him from Thucydides. Much must, therefore, -v^rgig, xhe Persian history is enlivened by appears, not on toe outside or title-page of the 
be done by conjecture, or by the use of drawings of the remains of Persian architecture; but at the top of paged, more exactly 

historical analogy, in interpreting the times of cycq ^ sketch of the well-known late answers to the real contents of this pamphlet 
toe Peloponnesian War; but conjecture is quite mosaic from Pompeii is welcome when we are than toe title given above does. It is really 
legitimate if it be checked on the one hand by reading of the battle of Arbela. But a still uotbing more than an “ Etude but les fonUlea 
such facts as we have, and on the other by ^^er study of too monuments would prevent extoutoes a Alexandria pedant les demiers 
some use of deduction, as ui computing ][)r, Mdnard from saying of Mithras that douzeans (1874-85).’’But within these narrower 
financial items which are not directly cwtified <■ i’mscription d’un de ses monuments lui limits it is useful and, indeed, valuable, 
for us, or in estimating the incidence and effects ^oime le titre d’invincible.’’ The truth is N^routsos Bey complains bitterly that, while 
of taxation. Nor do we think that Mr. invidus is a standing epithet of Mithras. Boulaq Museum is daily enriched with 
Wbibley has indulged too freely in conjecture, not see how it can & said that " Un premous objects of the Pharaonic times, 

though he has, of course, done his best to eke one personne n’a remarqud. et oui pout Alexandria, the city of the Ptolemies, is 


and it was 


well together, and fits better than any other 


or tne ^^enon, ana a sxeiiw 01 ine akto- ^ invented both the recorded history of too 
pohsw^ rwresente It cove^ with mod^ the motives of the contracting 

or mediaeval houses is now out of date. But ® 


powers. 

L’Ancieime Aleaxmdrie. J^tude atohtologiqae 


financial items which are not directly certified «I'msoription d’un do ses monuments lui limits 
for us, or in estimating the incidence and effects donne le titre d’invinciblo.’’ The truth is N4rou 


of taxation. Nor do we think that Mr. 
Wbibley has indulged too freely in conjecture, 
though he has, of course, done his best to eke 
out our scanty knowl^ge. He describes 
pretty fully the democratio party, which con- 


that invidus is a standing epithet of Mithras, the isoi 
Wo do not see how it can be said that " Un precious 
fait quo personne n’a remarqud, et qui pout Aloxand 


seul expliquer I’histoire dos rfepubliquos ?:o«f Objects 

anciennes, e’est quo dans toutes et k toutes les 'whioh come to light m ncavating toe sou 


pretty fully toe democratio party, which con- o’est quo dans toutes et k toutes les which come to light m exoavaring the sou 

temporary authorities place in comparative ^poquos les fonorions politiques furent entifere- fo>f “«w buildings or railway cuttings are 
distinctness, and which was strengthened by ment eratuites.” This fact is surelv familiar stolen, wantonly destroyed, or left to perish 
alliances all over toe Athenian empire; toe ^ readers of Aristotle. under toe attacks of weather and of r^o- 

oligarcluo party, which burrowed und^ground ’ hunters. The catacombs and other burial- 

and only came up, he thinks, to do mischief; Beiiriige aur Oriechiichen Gesehiehie. Yon L. places, pagan, Jewish, and Ohristian, are 
and a rather hypotoetioid third party—the HoltzapfeL (Berlin: Calvary; London: Nutt.) impartially destroyed or filled up and buried, 
middle or moderate men—" who, though they This pamphlet contains three essays upon Greek Enins of temples, remains of camps, and 
might criticise toe constitution, were not dis- history—on toe date of Solon’s legislation; mosaic floors have disappeared within toe 


loyal to it.’’ This middle party was the peace- 


history—on toe date of Solon’s legislation; mosaic floors have disappeared within toe 
on toe chronological order of events between last fifteen years. Yery uttle, in fact, is left 
^rty through the first lialf of toe war; the the battle of Leukimme and the first invasion in the way of building, except toe column of 
democrats’ constant effort was to maintain toe of Attica by the Peloponnesians ; and on toe Diocletian and some substructions of imcertain 
constitution and the empire, or (as Mr. Wbibley relations of Athens to Persia between 465-412 origin. The author has, therefore, done good 
calls it) toe alliance, and, therefore, they would B.a The last mentioned essay, the most in- service in carefully describing all that he has 
not consent to an untimely or inglorious peace; teresting of the three, seems likdy to oast li^ht seen or known brought to light, and in publish- 
toe oligarchic party was steadily hostile to toe on a very obscure subject Did the Persian ing the Latin and Greek inscriptions, 
constitution. But is Mr. Wlubley right in Wars end with a definite treaty of peace ? Alexandria had one perfect model of a 
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Chriatian mortnary-ohapal to show, on the I 
80 uih slope of Kanno4z: | 

" n ne leste plus tlen anjonidhai de oette leliqae ' 
sscr6e. . . . Tout • disparo, peintnres et 

inscriptions; m^me le doable et, qoelqae part, le 
triple endait da xerSteinent des parois a 
gTatt4, et les mo^ores ont 6 t6 martelSespoor falre 
place aox grifionnagea et anx noma de visitears 
imbeciles.” 

Sorely, the Mahdi and all his dervishes ooold 
not do mach worse than this. Ndrontsos Bey’s 
little book is nicely got np, and, for the most 
p^, oarefolly done. Bat the prmting of 
Posidippas’s epigrams on the Aphrodite temple 
of Cape Zephyrion is deplorableMd we 
cannot follow tne translation of Inscription No. 
44B, AM) S' ■'AXinjoTTit ipwri/y tffwtvr —“ Mais ce 
fat la verta qoi pidcipita Aloestis vers la raort.” 
Either the reading or the translation must be 
wrong. 

Oommentarii OriUei ad Thueydidem pertinmtei. 
Soripsit Carolas Hade. (Copenhagen: Oylden- 
dal; London: Nutt.) Mr. Hade has collated 
with evident care the readings of the Codex 
Laiuentianaa of Thncydides for Books iii.- 
viiL, and of the Codex Yatioanos for Books 
viJ.-viii. Books i.-ii. of the Lanrentianas 
have, he thinks, been already snffioiently 
examined by S^on. Books iiL-iv. were 
collated for Arnold’s edition “ cni tamen ool> 
lationi fldes haberi non potest.” The resnlts of 
his examination are given in the pamphlet 
before os. For the most part his changes seem 
to affect the sense little; but editors and 
readers who value a text for its minute acooracy 
owe warm thanks to Mr. Hade. Some differ¬ 
ence of sense, however, follows on the choice 
of a reading for viL 44, 45. AU^tvytr tUrrobs 
Sr* iK*i¥ttr iriaTaniycty rb rvySima is the original 
reading of the Yaticanns, althoagh ... o, is 
written over IwurrofUniiy, and the Lanrentianas 
has irurriurttp. which is plainly a oormption of 
iwirrofi^yar. With the reading Irurrintni, which 
was followed for instance by Goller, ixtlymy most 
be referred to the Athenians. Bat it is awkward 
so to take it immediately after abrobs osed of 
the Athenians; whereas, if we follow the 
Yaticanns, htlyay can be qnite natnrally taken 
of the troops on the Syraonson side. Bat Mr. 
Hnde makes nse of conjeotnre as well as of 
collation in restoring the text of Thncydides, 
as on viii. 32, or again on iiL 98, 4. Li the 
latter passage the expression iiAutia ^ eMj has 
been fmt to be obscure; and he oonjeotnres that 
Thncydides wrote ii\tKla f) rpArji = aetatis prae~ 
ttarditsimae, comparing vL 55, 2, where vptirp 
is written in all MSS. for . Bat, even if we 
could admit that a reverb instance is a 
parallel case, we should doubt whether irpi^rv 
can mean praeitantittima as applied to age. It 
would rather point to early youth. Why after 
all should not Thucydides have remarked on 
the a8rre<‘ment in age among the Athenians 
who fell in Aetolia ? 


by Orieket, by the Hon. Ivo Bligh; Bowing, 
^ Mr. W. B. Woodgate ; and SaUing, by Mr. 
E, F. Knight, author of "The CruiM of the 
Falcon.” Other volumes that have been 
arranged for are: Football —Bngby, by Mr. 
H. Vassall, and Association, by Mr. 0. W. 
Alcock; Athletica and Cycling, both by Mr. 
H. H. Griffin; Fencing, by Mr. H. A. Colmore 
Dunn; Boxing, by Mr. B. O. AUanson-Winn; 
and Wreeding, by Mr. Walter Armstrong. 

Mb. Httbebt Haix, of the Beoord Office, 
has in preparation a new book, which will be 
published by Messrs. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. 
next autumn, under the title Court Life under 
the Plantagenete; Beign of Henry II. It will 
be illustrated with numerous reproductions of 
contemporary drawings, both coloured and 
plain, and will form a kind of companion 
volume to his "Society in the Elizabethan 
Age,” now in a third edition. 

Messbs. jABBOiiD & SoBS, of Norwich, have 
nearly ready for publioation Mr. Walter Bye’s 
monograph on Cromer; Pact and Pretent; which 
is intended to be a sample of his projected 
History of the Hundred of North Erfungham. 
After popular chapters dealing with the land- 
owners from Domesday, the old traders and 
fishers, the churches boried and living, the 
discovery of the watering-place, the habits and 
superstitions of the people, there will be given 
in an appendix (1) notes of every inscription 
in the (huroh and churchyard, (2) notes of all 
the feet of fines down to 32 Geo. III., (3) 
references to every will, and (4) transcripts of 
every subsidy roll and poll book relating to the 
parish, besides papers on the geolognr, botany, 
and etymology. The work is abundantly 
illustrated with architectural drawings; and 
we may s^d that the entire profits of publioa- 
tion will be handed over by the author to the 
Oromer Church Bestoration Fund. 

Messbs. W. & J. Abnold, of Liverpool, will 
publish this month—in a limited edition, 
printed on hand-made paper and bound in 
antique boards—Miss Emily H. Hickey’s new 
volume, entitled Verte-Talee, Lyriet, and 
Trantlationt. One of the poems, written a 
little while ago, has for ite subject Father 
Damien, of Molokai. The translations are 
mostly from the Anglo-Saxon. 

EditaL7aij.’s new story, " Derrick Yanghan 
—Novelist,” which is now running through 
Murray't Magazine, will be published in volume 
form on June 1, by Messrs. Methuen & Oo. It 
is understood t^t the story contains autobio¬ 
graphic touches. 

Messes. G. Botm.EDOE & Sobs have in the 
press a second and cheaper edition of Miss 
Amelia B. Edward’s Untrodden Peakt and Un¬ 
frequented Valleys, revised and brought up to 
date by the author. The second edition of A 
Thoutand Milet up^ the Nile, recently pablished 
by the same firm, is already exhausted. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The King of Sweden, who takes a very 
active interest in the meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists, to be held at 
Stockholm in September, has invited Prof. 
Max Muller to be his personal guest during 
the Congpess. 

Messes. Geokoe Beu, & Sons have in pre¬ 
paration a series of handbooks on athletic 
games, to be called the " All-England ” series, 
which will be issued, with illustrations, and 
bound in doth, at a very low price. The first 
volume, to appear before the end of the 
present month, will be Laton Tennis, written by 
Mr. H. W. W. WOberforce, secretary of the 
All-England Lawn Tennis dub, with a chapter 
for ladies by Mrs. Hillyard (Miss Bingley). 
Daring June and July, this will bo followed 


Mb. Fisheb Unwin announces for immediate 
publication Chopin, and Other Musical Essays, 
by Mr. Henry T. Pinck, author of " Bomantio 
liove and Personal Beauty,” containing papers 
on German opera, the difference between the 
German and Italian vocal styles, and the 
philosophical relation between music and 
morals. 

Messes. Swan Sonnensohein & Go. will 
issne next week the collection of early letters 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle, edited by Mr. D. G. 
Bit^e. In addition to those of Mrs. Carlyle, 
the volume will indude deven unpublished 
letters of Carlyle, dealing chiefly with his 
studies in connection with the projected His¬ 
tory of German Literature and his Cromwell. 

Messbs. Macmillan & Co. have in the 
press an English edition of Prof. Bohn-Bawerk’s 
important treatise on Capital and Interest, 


which was reviewed in the Agademt of May 4 
by Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth. The book has 
been translated, with the author’s approval and 
assistance, by Mr. William Smart, leotarer on 
economics in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 

The next volume of the " Camdot ” Series, 
to be issued on May 25, will be entitled 
Political Orations from Wentworth to Macaulay. 
The editor is Mr. William Clarke, who provides 
a general introduction, as wdl as prefatory 
notes to each of the speeches. 

Messes. Eeoan Paul, Tbenoh & Oo. have 
in preparation a new edition of Hodson of 
Hodson’s Norse, edited by his brother the Bev. 
G. H. Hodson, who hM supplied additional 
matter in answer to the fresh charges against 
Major Hodson recently made by Mr. Bos worth 
Smith and Mr. T. B. E. Holmes. 

The same publishers will diortly issue a 
metrical trandation of the De ImUatione by 
Dean Carrington. 

Messes. F. Y. White & Co. will publish 
next month a new novd, in three volumes, by 
Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), entitled 
That Other Woman. 

Next month’s volume of Count Tolstoi’s 
works, published by Mr. Walter Scott, will be 
Childhood, Boyhood, Youth. The translator is 
Isabd F. EEapgood. 

The Bev. Frank Ballard, of Liverpool, has 
written a reply to Bev. A. G. Brown’s pam¬ 
phlet on amusement, entitled Is Amusement 
DeviUth ? which will be pablished immediatdy 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mb. Walteb Soott will shortly publish a 
cheap edition of Mr. J. Bernard Shaws novel, 
Cashd Byron’s Profession. 

Messbs. Tillotson & Son, of Bolton, will 
commence to publish in July, trough a number 
of newspapers, a new story by Mr. W. E. 
Norris, entitled " Misadventure ”; and later on 
in the year " By Order of the Czar; or. The 
Queen of the Ghetto,” by Mr. Joseph Hatton. 

To the tenth number of Mr. Eyles’s Popular 
Poets of the Period, to be published by Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran & Co., Dr. A H. Japp contri¬ 
butes a paper on the life and writings of Lord 
Tennyson. M[r. George Barlow, Mr. W. S. 
Gilb^, and Canon Bell, will also find repre¬ 
sentation in the same number. 

The publishing office of " Wyman’s Technical 
Series ” of Practical Handbooks has been re¬ 
moved to 65 and 66 Chancery Lone. 

The Literarisehes Centrcdblatt for May 4 con¬ 
tains an interesting article, by Prof. Bemhofft 
of Bostock, on Mr. Whitley Stokes’s edition of 
the Anglo-Indian Codes. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Messbs. Longmans will publish early in June 
the fiirst volume of the Gifford Lectures ou 
Natural Theology, delivered by Prof. Max 
Muller at Glasgow during last November and 
December. This first course consists of twenty 
lectures on the definitions of Natural Bdigion, 
the proper method of its treatment, and the 
materials available for its study. 

Mb. S. G. Owen, dassical lecturer of the 
Owens College, Manchester, has nearly ready 
for publication his promised critical edition of 
Ovid’s Tristia, with Latin Prolegomei'a. It 
forms a substantial octavo volume, and will be 
issued by the Clarendon Press. 

Pbof. Stokes has chosen as his subject for 
the Bede Lecture at Cambridge, to be ddiveivd 
on Wednesday, June 12, "Some Effects of the 
Action of Light on Ponderable Matter.” 

Mb. Gobbe, dark leotarer in English litera¬ 
ture at Trinity College, Cambridge, announces 
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a oonxae of four leotnies on “ The Devdopment 
of Katnralism in Engliah Poetry from 1780 to 
1820.” Mr. Qoeae’suiree years’ period of office 
ends with the present term. 

Peop. NKrTLESHtP will deliver two public 
lectures at Oxford this term upon “ Literary 
Critidsm in Latin Antiquity.” 

Mb. Seix, fellow of the Madras University, 
was to give a lecture at the Indian Institute, 
Oxford, on Friday, May 17, on “ A New Depar¬ 
ture in Islam in ^uth India.” 

Mb. Ebnest Qabdeeb, director of the British 
l^ool at Athens, has beien re-deoted a second 
time to the Graven studentship at Cambridge. A 
grant of £80 from the Graven fund baa also been 
made to Mr. W. GQohrist Clark, of Eiug’s 
College, to assist him to carry out exoavations 
in the necropolis of Carmona, near Seville. 

The Oxford Historical Society has just issued | 
to subscribers its second volume for 1888, being 
a continuation of Heame’s GoUeetioru, edited by 
Mr. 0. E. Doble. The period covered is from 
May, 1710, to Deoeml^r, 1712; and it is no 
less full than the prece^g ones of learned 
jottings and smoy gossip. Among the events 
recorded are the deaths of Bishop Een, Dean 
Aldrich, Henry Dodwdl, and Richard Crom¬ 
well ; the appearance of the Spectator, and the 
Hamilton-Mohun dud. For 1889, two volumes 
are now in course of printing for the society— 
the index to the University Register from 1571 
to 1622; and Wood’e Eietory of the City of 
Oxford, edited by the Rev. Andrew Clark. 
There will also probably be given a volume of 
Collectanea, edited by Prof. Montagu Burrows. 
We may add that the annual subscription is one 
guinea, and that the published volumes may be 
obtdned by new subscribers and can also be 
purchased separatdy. The hon. treasurer of 
the society is Mr. F, Madan, 8t. Mary’s Entry. 

Messbs. W. H. Alleh & Co. have published 
this week a second series of KAle CoUtge Ser- 
mone. Besides the late wtuden (Dr. Tdbot) 
and the sub>wuden (Mr. Look), the preachers 
indude the present Bishop of Chester, the Rev. 
the Hon. A. T. Lyttelton (warden of Sdwyn 
Colleg;e, Cambridge), Canon Aubrey Moore, and 
the Rev. G. W. Gent (principal of St. Mark’s 
College, CheUea). 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AMOB nr EXXBEMIS. 

'< < Say, hast thou lied ? ’ And * I have lied 
To God and her,’ he said, and died.” 

R. Bbowsino (Count OUttumS). 
Loan, 1 have tinn’d; yet grant me grace 
Once more again to behold her face. 

Ere I go to mine own appointed place. 

Lord, I had vowed to fight for Thee there. 
Where Paynima are holding Jerusalem fair, 

That Christian men might kned in prayer 

Before the place where Thou, Lord, didst lie. 
Upon the spot where Thou, Lord, didst die. 

And gave up the ghost with that bitter cry. 

Yet for my vow is there nought to show, 

I broke no knee with the heathen foe. 

Lord, I have lied unto Thee, I know. 

Lied, because a woman was fair, 

And the sun shone warm on her golden hair, 
Ah, but her beauty was passing rare ! 

Blame her not, Lord, for the tin sras mine. 

She bad not sworn to fight for Thy shrine, 
l^t me drink of the cup that is bitter as brine. 
But Lord, if I ever found grace in Thy sight. 
Let no drop from that cup dim the gold so 
bright 

Of her hair; which drew me away from the 
light. 

I mid the lost on the Judgment dej 

Moat go to my place; yet to Thee, Lord, I pray. 

That Ihou wilt have mercy on her alway. 

Flobence Peacock. 


OBITUARY. 

FBBSIDENT BABHABD. 

In Dr. F. A F. Barnard America loses the 
doyen of her collegia presidents, and one of her 
most disiangnished sdiolars. Bom in 1809, he 
passed away on Saturday. April 27, within 
eight days of bis eightieth birthday. 

Dr. Barnard’s entire life was one of un¬ 
interrupted labour in the cause of leamiog. 
Having graduated at Yale College, which 
he entered at the early age of fifteen, he 
began his professional career, while yet under 
twenty, as principal of the Hartford Grammar 
School. From Hartford, being still a minor, he 
went back to Yale as tutor, but resigned bis 
tutorship a year later in order to accept the 
charge of a department in the American A^^lum 
for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford. He was 
next elected to the professorship of mathematics 
and natural philosophy in the University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, and, twelve years later, 
was translated to the chair of chemistry and 
natural history in the same university. In 
1859 Dr. Barnard accepted an invitation to the 
chair of mathematios and mental philosophy 
in the University of Mississipi, of which he 
became president in 1861. In 1862 he was 
appointed director of the Map and Chart { 
department of the Coast Survey, where he was I 
(hiefly engaged in superintending the prepara¬ 
tion of war maps. Finally, in 1864, he was I 
called to the presidency of Columbia College, 
which distinguished office he resigned in the 
month of May, 1888, after holding it with pre¬ 
eminent honour and success for a term of 
twenty-four years. Virtually, however. Dr. 
BaratM contmued in office till the day of his 
death, his resignation not having been formally 
aooepted by the trustees of the college. 

As a s(holar and a man of science, Dr. 
Barnard was unquestionably one of the moat 
eminent of contemporary Americans. He was 
the author of a large number of mathematical 
text-books, as well as a frequent contributor to 
vaiious scientific publications on abstruse ques¬ 
tions of chemistry and physics. He also wrote 
an admirably logical and decisive treatise on 
“ The Metrology of the Great Pyramid,” which 
was reprinted as an octavo volume, in 1884, from 
the Proceedings of the American Metrological 
Society. Genial, catholic, and progressive in 
the widest sense of the word. Dr. Barnard took 
a lively interest in heUea lettres, as well as in the 
march of Oriental research. In his youth he, 
too, lived in Arcady, and wrote many poems; 
nor did he, even in old age, wholly forget the 
pleasant paths of verse, but in 1887 wrote his 
last lines in honour of the centenary celebration 
of Columbia College. Many universities, both 
European and American, honoured themselves 
by honouring Dr. Barnard with academic 
degrees. 

Amelia B. Edwabds. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Theologisch Tijdsehrift for May contains a 
philosophical essay by Hugenholtz on the 
consdonsness of G^ and of moral freedom; a 
very bold article by Daniel Volter on the 
genuineness, integ;rity, and composition of the 
four chief Pauline epistles; and a defence by M. 
Chavannes of his recent work, ” La Religion 
dans la Bible.” against the criticisms of Prof. 
Oort. Van Bell reviews Talma’s work on the 
doctrine of the human consciousness. 

The Theologische Literaturzeitung for May 4 
opens with reviews by Budde, ww known as 
one of those who do not desj>air of an alliance 
between the Church and criticism, of Forbes’s 
“ Studies on the Book of Psalms ” and Gheyne’s 
” New Translation of the Psalms, with Com¬ 



mentary.” _ The reviewer devotes more space to 
both than is usual with some German critics of 
English books, and recognises the love to their 
subject shown by the two authors. For the study 
of the final redaction and arrangement, and 
possibly also of thestruoture of the Psalms, some¬ 
thing may be ^thered from the former work. 
But ik standpoint is far removed from that of 
an historical criticism. This, of course, is 
more interesting for German than for most 
English readers. A standpoint may be 
antiquated in Germany, but still be recognised 
in England; and if recognised, it is well that it 
should have representatives as learned and 
laborious as Dr. Forbes. Prof. Cheyne’s 
commenta^ is criticised in a cordial and 
sympathetic spirit. More indications of cor¬ 
rections of the text are called for, and a special 
treatment of the verse and strophe question. 
The critic complains of being sometimes 
tantalised when the author breaks off suddenly 
with a reference to a second volume, but finds 
the general execution of the work satisfactory, 
so that “jeder zufrieden aus dem Hause 
geht.” 


TEE GREEK PR0FES80RSEIP AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Fob the Regina Professorship of Greek at Cam¬ 
bridge three candidates have presented them¬ 
selves (1) Dr. Jebb, formerly public orator, 
late fellow and tutor of Trinity College, and 
now honorary fellow of that society and pro¬ 
fessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow ; 
(2) Dr. Jackson, fellow and classical lecturer 
and praelector in ancient philosophy at Trinity 
College; and (3) Dr. Fennell, late fellow of 
Jestu College. 

Dr. Jebb was Poraon scholar and Person 
prizeman in 1859, Craven University scholar 
in 1860, and senior classic in 1862. He 
has edited the Elecira and Ajax of Sophocles 
in the ” Catena Classioorum,” and the Oedipus 
Tyraanus, Oedipus Cohneus, and Antigone, 
published by the University Press. Ho has 
also edited and translated the Characters of 
Theophriwtus. He is the author of a Primer of 
Greek Literature, an Introduction to Earner, 
Tranelations in Greek and Latin Verse, The Attic 
Orators from Antiphon to Isaeos, four essays on 
modem Gbeece, and the volume on Bentley in 
‘‘English Men of Letters,” He has besides 
contributed to the Journal of Udlenic Studies 
papers on the Homeric House, on Pindar, and 
on Delos. He is honorary LL.D. of the uni¬ 
versities of Edinburgh, Harvard, and Bologna. 
Dr. Jackson was third in the first class of the 
classical tripos of 1862, and has edited the fifth 
book of the Nichomachean Ethics and contri¬ 
buted to the Journal of Philology (of which he is 
an editor) an important series of papers on the 
Platonic Theory of Ideas. He has resided 
continuously in Cambridg;e, where he has made 
his mark as an able lecturer on Greek phil¬ 
osophy. He has recently been president of the 
Cambridge Philological Society, and is now 
chairman of the board of clMsioal studies. 
Dr. Fennell was in the first class in the tripos 
of 1865, has edited Pindar for the University 
Press, and has published papers in the Journal 
of Philology and elsewhere. 

In accordance with the regulations‘govern¬ 
ing the election, the candidates are to deliver 
praelections before the council of the senate, on 
subjects proposed by themselves. On Friday, 
May 24, at noon, in the Arts School, Dr. Jebb 
will discuss the passage on Sophocles in Suidas, 
Kol alrrhs Toi Spapa ephs tpapa iyart^taSai iX\it 

ph TtTpaKoylar. On Satmday, May 25, at 2 p,m., 
Dr. Jackron will lecture on the first two 
chapters of the first book of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia ; and on the same day, at noon. 
Dr. Fennell on Aesch. Septem contra Thebas, 
78-181, 
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8BLE0TBD FOBBIQN BOOJ^. 
GSNEaA.i:» LirKBA-TOBE. 

Babtiak. a. ESni^es au« Samoa n. andwen Inseln der 
ottdneo. BetUn: Dttmmler. 180 Pt 
Bbokbb, H. Die Brahmanen In der Alexandemage. 

si? • f*ook« 1 B£* _ • 

Hataad. H DioUonnalre de I’ameubleroent ot do la 
< Oooxatlon deoulB le 18 « siOole jos^u A noa jonra. 
T. 8. Paris: Quantin. 66 fr. . ^ ^ 

NAOanOAi.. O. Sahaifii u. BOdin. 8. ThI. Hrag. V. K. 

Qroddook. Leipalg: Bropkhaua. IS M. 
SOBWUTZEB, Pn. aeacWohte ^ aeandlnajlaoliea 
lAtterator. A Bd. Iielpzig: Prledrion. 6 M. 

HI8TOBY. 

ICUDHBlKi M. Daa relohaatiidtiaolio, beaondra fW™' 
berger SOldnerweaon tan 14. u. IS. Jabrhnndert. 
Lelpidg: Book, 1 M. 60 Pf. ^ i 

Olio. J. K. Th. V. Oeeohlohto der Eefonnatlra Im 
Bmheraogrti Oeaterrel^ nnW 
mlUan 11. (1684-1678). Wien: BranmttUor. 1 M. 
60 Pf 

Fasibi. P. F. U aaoro mlUtare ordlne gert^l^tano 
jlel S. Be^loro. Oennl atorlol. Borne. 80 Ir. 
Fsbois doe campagnes do 1798 et 1797 en Italie et on 
AJlemagna. BrueaelB: Muqaardt.. 6fr. 

Seitz. Ob. L’oeavre politiauo do Cdaarjagw I»r leo 
blatotiena do ^me au XIX* aiOole. Baael: Uoorg. 
SM. 

PHYSIOAL SOIBNOB AND PHILOSOPHY. 
AstAaNoaiAXis. A. La mdthodo antiaeptiquo ohez lea 
aaolena. Athena: WUborg. utr. - 

Baaiz, K. O. Daa Xypenroehnenauf payohOTnyeiaoher 
Urundlam. 1. XL Theoretlaohe DaratoUung. 
Halle: SohrOdoL 8M.60Pf. , 

TTAnua F. Bthlk. AuB dem handaobriltL Naohla^ 
oTVerl. brag T. H. Wleae. Leipzig: Orlobm. 8 M. 
XBOHSHBBBa. M. Hetder'a Philoaophlo na^ ibrem 
Bntwiokelangagang n. ibrer hlatorlaoben Stellong. 
B-;ldelberg: mater. 8 M. 80 PI. ha™ 

LOOaso. a. Oatalogne deaoilptif daa nmmmilerea 
aauTagea et domeatlquea qui’rivontdana ledeparto- 
ment dn lEbdne et dims lea idgiona sTolainantea. 

Basel: Qeorg. 8 M. 40Pf. „ ^ ^ ... . _ 

SKibL. A. Bor Geeobiohte d. Brbabenheltsbogrines 
Belt EanA Leipzig: Fiiediioba. 8 M. 

WALXjUursa, A. Die Laubmooee SlSmtens. Klagen- 
lurt: T. Kletaunayr. 9M.60Pf. 

Wbbbr, W. Dor arablaohe tdeerbosen. l. ThL Hia- 
toriai^eB n. morphologiaohee. Uarborg: Bbr- 
bardt. 8 M. 


PHILOLOGY. 

BiBUOlHBCAii ApoetoUoae Vatloanae oodloeo mann* 
aeiipU reoenda Oodloes Beglnae STeoomm et 
PUP.P. a. graeoLed. H. Stevenson sen. Borne: 
Loesoher. 

OomiBNXABiA in Arlatotelem graeoa. VoL XIX. 
Panel 1. et IL Aspaaii in B^oa Nloornamiea 
quae supenu&t oonuaeiitcuria. Hoitodori in £itaic& 
Mioomi^ea paraphrasis. Bd. G. Heylbnt. Berlin: 
ReimsT# 19 M. 

OotJAT, A. Arlatopbane et I'andenne oomddie antique. 

Pails: LecOne. 8 fr. 60 o. . _ . . 

KabaNo Je Usb. dis Terbalnoiniiisie Doppwnatur dor 
beb^lsoben Partldplen u. Infinitive u. ibre da»uf 
berutaende versoblMene Eonstruktion. Leipzig: 
Book. 1 M. 60 Pf. „ 

Tsaux. H. Uoaeatlonea Yheooilteae. Pars 8. Bres¬ 
lau : Eohler. 1M. 


OORBEaPONDENOB. 

OLD NOBTinmBBIAN GLOSSES IN THE VATICAN. 

Oxford: Uay 11 , 1898. 

The following glosses were found by Mr. 
W. M. Lindsay in the course of his recent re¬ 
searches in the Vatican library, and he has very 
kindly placed his copy at my disposal. The 
manuscript in which they are (MS. Pal. 68) con¬ 
tains Olossae in Fsalmos. Interspersed in the 
text are a number of Irish glosses as well as the 
following English ones. The Irish and English 
glosses, which are tvritten in the text itself, are 
distinguished from the Latin by slanting 
strokes over each letter. The whole MS. is 
written in an Irish hand, emd in the printed 
catalogue is ascribed to the eighth century, but 
it is questionable whether this statement can be 
relied upon. A page of the MS. is now being 
photographed, so that the question of age may 
soon be sett!^. 

The dialect of the English glosses is North¬ 
umbrian, as shown by the form tifu without 
the final n, and by the forms seloes and selas, 
which must be Mercian or Northumbrian. 
Just as the West Saxon toeorc, beorht are re¬ 
presented in these dialects by taerc, berht, so to 
the West Saxon tealA, gen. lAdes, there corres¬ 
ponds a Merc, and North. telA, gen. teies (c/. 
Sievers, Ags, Oramm,, § 164). The occurrence, 


too, of English and Irish glosses side by side 
in &e same MS. points to the same condnsion. 

The contractions in the Latin have been ex¬ 
panded and the pimotuation moderiMei The 
Old English words are printed in italics. 

(1) FoL 12b (Ps. 74, 14): 

‘‘Dtdlstl eum escam etc. .1. eo quod timore eiua 
pisoes ad terram aethiopiae veuiunt. Timet euim 
et manducat unum quodque animal in marl 
alterum. Et dicunt quod vii. minortbus saturan- 
tnr medores, nt vil fitau ulatt fyUu, tifu ttUt 
hr matt fyllu, tifu hrmat hualaet fyUu," 

That is, "seven fishes (form) a seal’s fill, 
seven seals a hron’s till, seven hrons a whale’s 
fill.” Hron and hwetl are generally used in¬ 
differently for " whale ” ; here the hron 
evidently denotes a smaller species. 

(2) Pol. 15a (Ps. 78,45): 

"Etranam .i.frcte." 


(3) Pol. 20b (Ps. 90, 13): 

" OoaueTtere,.domine .i. ad nog rogantes. Usque- 
quo .1. Hudu hint ttatalf." 


Nudu . .. teaealt (= nH fid icealt) mews “ now 
thou shalt.” The Atru presents some difficulty. 
Of the various possible explanations the most 
probable is the one suggested to me both bj 
Mr. Plummer and by Prof. Zuyitza, ^t Mruia 
mis-written for huru (= certainly, indeed, at 
any rate). “ Now indeed thou shalt ” belong¬ 
ing to Uaquequo. 

^ A. a. Napieb. 


ohadoeb’s “house of fame” and pbof. 

TEN BBINK. 

Aberystwyth: May 8,1888. 

I regret that engrossing private afEairs have 
prevented my noticing at once Mr. Palgrave’s 
mtetesting and suggestive criticism upon Prof. 
Ten Brink’s discussion of the House of Fame, 
as referred to and supported in my review. 
Prof. Ten Brink assuredly needs no defence of 
mine; but, as I am directly associated with 
him in the oritiqne, I should like to state my 
own reasons for snaring his view. At the same 
time I must own that I owe these reasons 
themselves in large part, though not wholly, 
to him; and although I have, since Mr. 
Palgrave’s letter appeared, gone carefully over 
the whole question once more, I am aware that, 
in much of what follows, I am travelling over 
ground much more adequately covered already 
in Prof. Ten Brink’s Ghawxrstudien, which 
I read with care years ago, but have not since 
referred to, and which is not at the moment 
accessible to me—writing, like Mr. Palgrave, 
“in the country.” 

1. It will bo convenient slightly to depart 
from Mr. Palgrave’s order, and to attempt to 
establish at the outset the position against 
which his principal attack is directed—viz., 
that the House of Fame was written with a 
very conscious reference to the Divina Oummedia, 
and may fairly bo termed, in Prof. Ten Brink’s 
words, “ eine Art Qegenstuck ” (rather inade¬ 
quately rendered in my review by the word 
“ counterpart ”) to it, Mr. Palgrave admits a 
single trace of imitation on Chaucer’s part— 
the address to Apollo at the outset of book iii., 
from Paradiso I. —“ and with this,” he con¬ 
tends, “ aU just inference ceases.” I must 
ask him, however, with all deference to his 
riper judgment, whether he considers the 
following analogies wholly futile and acci¬ 
dental : 

(а) At the close of Book L Chaucer, after 
leaving the Temple of Venus, finds himself in 
a pathless wilderness, and looks about for some 
one who may tell him where he is. So, the 
starting-point of Bante is the selva selvaggia, 
in which he has gone astray. 

(б) In his distress, a heaven-sent messenger 
appears to his relief. Chaucer’s Eagle plays 


the part of the Dantean Vergil, and the jnsyer 
which evokes the Eagle, 

“ O Oriste, that art in blysse 
Fro fantome and Ulusioun 
Me save! ” 

may be compared with Dsmte’s first cry foi 
help to the Mantuan Shade against the terrible 
phantoms of that wild wood. 

(e) At the outset of the second book, like 
Dante in the second canto of ihalnfemo. Chancer 
preftuies the account of the most marvellons 
part of his experience with a solemn appeal to 
Thought: 

“ O Thought, that wrote all that I mette 
And in the tresoryehit shette 
Ot my brayne ! now shal men se 
If any vertu in the be. 

To tellen all my dreme aryght; 

Now kythe thyn engyne and myght.” 

Of. Inferno, ii. 7 ff: 

“ O Mnae, o alto ingegno, or mi aintate! 

O mente, che scrivesti cid ohe io vidi, 

Qui si parrh la taa nobilitate.” 

(d) The messenger, in addition to his timdy 
intervention, becomes the poet’s guide to a 
supernatural vision never Mfore disolosed to 
living man. Chaucer, like Dante, marvels, and 
in almost identical language, that he should be 
singled out for this high favour: 

“ Wher Jovea wol me stellefye 

Ot what things may this sygnify e ? 

I neyther am Enok, ne Elye.” 

Of. Inf. ii. 32 : 

“ Ms io, porchh venirvi P O chi I’ooncede P 
Io non Enea, io non Paulo sono.” 

The Eagle reads Chaucer’s thought: 

“ (But he that bare gau oopye 
That I BO thoughte)” ; 

And Vergil interprets Dante’s faltering words: 

“ Sei savio, e intend! mei, che non ragiono.” 

The guide thereupon, in eemh case, relieves ^ 
poet’s feturby explaining the cause of his mis¬ 
sion : 

“ I wol the telle what I am 
And whider thou shalt, and why I cam 
To do thys, so that thou take 
Goode herte, and not for fere quake.” 

Of. Inf. ii. 49. 

“ Da questo tema aocid che tn ti stdve, 
Dirotti, per ohe io vennL” 

The explanation itself is no doubt widely 
different in the two oases. Chaucer is per¬ 
mitted to see the House of Fame as a reward 
for his laborious celebration of Love; while 
the mission of Vergil by Beatrice to the aid of 
her friend—“ Amioo mio. e non della Ventura ” 
—and his jomrney through the invisible world 
which follows, are the symbols of a moral pro¬ 
cess of which there is as little trace in C^uoer 
as there is of the theological Paradise in the 
latter’s Ovidian House of Fame. 

2. We are then, I think, entitled to assert 
that Chaucer’s description of his visionary 
journey with the Eagle was really sketehed, 
with whatever playfm variations to suit his 
purpose, from the austere narrative of Dante. 
What light does this throw upon Chaucer’s use 
of the term “ comedy ” in the passage at the 
dose of the Troilus ? Two distinct questions 
require here to be distinguished. In hoping 
that he might one day write a comedy, wm he 
referring to the House of Fame i And if he 
was, did he use the term in the Dantean 
sense ? The matter would be simplified if the 
Dantean sense happened to be the only one 
whi^ the House of Fame would suit. But this 
is by no means the case. The poem is pre¬ 
eminently cheerful, pleasant, almost gay. If 
it has an undertone of grave thought, it is 
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also fall of Chaucer’s peculiar archness, while 
its metrical form is that light and lilting octo¬ 
syllabic couplet which since his youth he had 
disused for measures of greater volume and 
sonority. I may here interpolate an obiter 
confession—viz., that Mr. Falgrave’s criticism 
upon the assertion that this rhythm was 
“ habitually used ” by Chaucer in his pre-Italian 
period arose from my certunly somewhat loose 
rendering of Prof. Ten Brink’s word—“geliiu- 
fig”—to which it hardly applies. It is far 
nearer to a “ comedy ” than the Take, which 
Mr. Palgrave, very strangely to my thinking, 
suggests as a likelier candidate. Whatever the 
comic qualities of a minority of the Tales may be 
—and no donbt they are pervaded by Chauoer's 
richest comic vein—how can he possibly have 
referred to the whole work as a comedy P And it 
appears equally out of the question to suppose 
a reference to some single one among them—say 
the Miller’s or the Reve’s Tale. If this anti¬ 
thesis of “ tragedye ” and “ comedye” in the 
Troilas passage has any point at all, the latter 
must denote some work comparable in artistic 
scope with the Troilus, as well as in certain 
respects precisely opposed to it. And the 
House of Fame alone satisfies these conditions. 

But did Chaucer mean no more by ‘ ‘ comedye " 
than this prevalent cheerfulness of tone and 
subject P I think it can be made pretty clear 
that he used it to denote a certain type of plot 
in which the dinodment was, as we say, 

" happy,” but was reached by a gradual or 
sudden transition from adversity. For by 
“ tragedye,” which he expressly opposes to it, 
be certainly understood not merely a plot of 
prevalent gloom, but one in which a gloomy 
ddnodment was reached by a transition 
commonly sudden from prosperity. Of, e.g., 
the opening of the Monk’s T^e: 

“ I wol bewoile in manere of tragedye 
The barme of hem that stode in high degio 
And fallen so that ther was no remedye 
To bring hem out of hir adversite.” 

Very instructive also in this respect is the 
Trail us itself, the tragedy par txctUence. It 
is the record of a consummate happiuess built 
up by alow degrees and then shattered at a 
blow. Its whole structure shows how vividly 
Chaucer conceived, and how strenuously he 
insisted on, this antithetic or rhythmic con¬ 
ception, if one may so speak, of tragedy. Nor 
can there be any doubt as to the irauence 
which here domhuates him. It is clear that the 
imposing scheme of Dante’s poem, as an ascent 
by definite stages out of misery to joy, had 
deeply impressed his artistic sense. His own 
poem opens with a similar ascent, though only 
to prepare the way for a more abrupt down¬ 
fall ; and the successive phases of the process 
are marked with a deliberate and lingering 
emphasis which recalls, faintly enough no 
donbt, the tremendous antithesis of Dante’s 
three-fold world, but which he learnt from no 
other source. Compare especially the opening 
of the second book : 

" Out of thise blake waves for to ssylle 
U wynde, O wynde, now the weder gynneth 
clere; 

For in this see the boot hath s niche travaylle 
Of my connynge, that unnethe I it stere; 

This se clepe I the tempestous matere 
Of desespem that Tioylus was inne; 

But now of hope the kaleudes bigynne ” 

with the well-known opening of the Furgaiorio 

■' Per oorrer mlglior acqua alza le vele 
Omal la navioella del mio ingegno 
Ohe lascia dietio a tb mar el crudele.” 

As, then, tragedy, in Chaucer’s sense, 
implied a transition from prosperity to 
adversity, so comedy, it may fmrly be 
argued, when expressly opposed to it, 
implied a transition of the opposite kind. 


And such a transition I still think is to be 
found in the House of Fame, Certainly, it is of 
far narrower emotional compass than that of 
the Troilus, or of the Divina Gommedia. It is 
the transition from the narrow world of uncon¬ 
genial drudgery and solitary labour in which be 
lived to the glorious vision of fame granted to 
him by the powers of heaven: 

” In somme recompensacioun 
Of labour and devocioon 
That thou bast hod, loo ! causeles 
To Oupido the rechelesse.” 

His ” comedy ” relates an imagined change in 
a real life, ms own; his ” tragedy ” a real one 
in the imagined life of Troilas. 

But Mr. Palgrave argues that Chancer could 
not have been affected by Dante’s conception 
of comedy, since he was necessarily un¬ 
acquainted with bis definition of it in the De 
Vulgari Eloquio, published after his death. I 
confess that it seems to me of little importance 
whether a poet like Chaucer had or had not 
read an explicit definition of what he found 
defined impUcitly in the very structure of the 
Gommedia itself. But is it so certain that 
Dante’s definition was unknown to him ? It is 
trne that the ” locus olassious ” in the De 
Vulgari Eloquio was inaccessible unW the 
fifteenth century. But a passage much more to 
the point occurs in the famous letter in which 
Dante dedicated the Faradiso to Can Qrande— 
a letter of which the travelled student of the 
Faradiso itself can hardly have been ignorant. 

It is here that Dante, more explicitly than in the 
former passage, explains and justifies his usage 
of the word: 

<■ Oomoedia .. . iuchoatasperitatem alicuius rei, 
sad eius materia prospers terminator. . . . Et per 
hoc patet quod comoedia dicltur praesens opus. 
Nam si ad materiam resplciamus, a principlo 
horribilis et foetida est quia Znfsrnus-, lu mte 
ptoepera, desiderabills et grata, quia Faradisus.” 

This definition is surely as unmistakeable as 
can be desired. 

(3) I must notice, in conclusion, the argu¬ 
ment with which Hix. Palgrave closes his case 
—one to which I cannot but think be would 
himself attach weight only so long as it is 
buttressed by those already discussed ; 

” Ohauoer was indebted for his own art to the 
early Italian Renaissance—to the works of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio especially — in a degree 
only seooud to his debt to Idother Nature. . . . 
And in a small oompanion.plece to the Qommedia 
one would naturally expect this Renaissance 
Influence to be more or less dearly marked. Yet 
... the Fume is, on the contrary, purely 
mediaeval.” 

It is not very easy to know what to say to this. 
For, after all, Chaucer was just as much and 
just as little of the Renaissance as he was, and 
the House of Fame has to be explained as it 
stands. Mr. Palgrave’s conception of Ohauoer’s 
attitude would seem at first sight to be 
favoured by our view of the poem rather than 
by his own, since we assert that direct relation 
to Dante which be denies. And if the work, in 
spite of that close relation, is “ mediaeval,” 

“ incoherent,” and what not—as, no 

doubt, it is—this merely shows that his 
imitation was, as we have asserted, free 
and not implicit, the product of an independent 
and profoundly alien genius, not of a rapt 
discij^e. Or are we to say that Dante was a 
luminary of such fascination that even a 
Ohauoer could not approach it without being 
absorbed ? That may be said by some one (if 
such a one there be), who denies that Chaucer 
knew anything of Dante, not by Mr. Palgrave, 
who expressly asserts that without him, and 
his followers, “ he would not have been our 
Chaucer” at all. It may be strange that 
Chaucer—a close student of Dante—should have 
written like a mediaeval ; but it is a fact that he 
did; and Mr. Palgrave, who attacks us for dis- ^ 


coveting it in the Bouse of Feme, is himself 
the convinced and brilliant exponent of it in 
Chaucer’s literary production at large. 

In the closing paragraph of his letter, Mr. 
Palgmve subjects that famous old bugbea r of 
Bnglishcriticism, the ” Qerman commentator,” 
to one tempered castigation more, and regrets 
“ the fate which too often appears to condemn 
the Teutonic mind to deduce subtle, erudite, 
but unsubstantial condusions from admirably 
^thered premises.” Well, we also are Teutons 
in part; and I fear we must own that, in so far 
as we Etigluh Teutons contrive to escape this 
“fate,” it is too often oitly by deducing our 
unsubstantial conclusions from premises equally 
unsubstantial. Mr. Palgrave will possibly think 
my letter an instance of this, and he may be 
right. But I trust that I shall not be guilty 
of discourtesy to a scholar whom I, in common 
with all lovers of English poetry, look up to 
with (may I not say?) affectionate gratitude, 
and without whose golden volume I rarely leave 
home—if I suggest that his criticism of Prof. 
Ten Brink’s theory would have been more un¬ 
assailable had it rested on a discussion of the 
author’s reasoned justification, not on a few 
translated sentences from the review of a book 
which itself professes not to justify, but merely 
to explain. 

C. H. Hekpobd. 


Zars = 8KEAPI8 HT Ilf80Etra0N8. 

Cambridge: May IS, 1888. 

Prof. Sayoe says he leaves it to classical 
mythologists to determine the identity of 
“ Helisermanubis.” I should have thought an 
E^ptologist was more likely to be acquainted 
witii Hermanubis than a classic. 

The graffito should be read: 

(c)Tt (cits aifaeir Kol i|A. (cjli ifitdroofUs. 

This identification of the Greek Zeus with 
the Supreme Deity, and of the Hebrew El with 
bis subordinate and prophet, Anubis or Mer¬ 
cury, is of singular interest. 

Efj Zebs eifaeis iytor tvs/sa eaffat) ^iis IwaroXii 
xfdr, i.e., Ra-Hor-Tum, was already known to 
us (v. King’s Onosties, p. 172); but on another 
gem Serapis appears to be identified with 
Hermes (»6. PL B., fig. 3). Perhaps even then 
the Hermes is not Serapis, but his three-headed 
dog. The name Jehovah Sabaoth being re¬ 
served for the Supreme Deity, the divine name 
used for the inferior deity is not Elohim, but El. 

B. B. Bibks. 


Bare, Bt. Jean de Luz: Hay lo, 1888. 

It may perhaps interest some of your readers 
to be reminded that a stone with the inscrip¬ 
tion EIC ZETC CEPAniC, and lAO on the palm of 
an open hand below, was found at Astorga, 
and is now in the museum of Leon. An excel¬ 
lent photograph of the stone and inscription 
are given in the Boletin of the Beal Academia 
de la Bistoria, tomo x., p. 242. The inscription 
has been printed by Pa£e Fita in the journal 
La Academia, Madrid, p. 366 (1877), and also 
in the Epkemeris Epi^aphica, tomo iv., pp. 17 
and 111 (Berlin, 1879). It is difficult to judge 
from the best photograph, but to me there 
seem to be traces of letters on the first, middle, 
and index fingers of the open hand. 

WKNTWOBTH WBB8TKK. 


AFFOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

HoxnaT, May so, 8_pjn. Sooiaty o( Arts: Oantew 
Leotard “ Heat Sbginea otber than Bteam,” 111., 
by Mr. H. Orahom Harris. 

8 p.m. Viotorla InaUtate. 

Tusssat, May SI, 8 p.m. Royal Institation: ** Some 
Beoent Btologloal Disooveiiee,” I., by Prof. B. Bay 
Lankeeter. 

7.46 p.m. Btatlatlaal: “Variations In the 
Volume and Value of Elzportsand Imports of the 
Uotud Kingdom In Recent Years,” by fibr. Stephan 
Bourne. 
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Plant employed tat the J^rpoee, by Mr. w. H. 

FolUore: “OorBetsWre CBjlldren'e 
iw iSTJ. 8 . trial: “Leiiend ol the 
Boddba’s Aims Dtoh and Ito Afflnltles to the Holy 

S*d»l^'^npS 

Martin Jacoby; “A New Genua of Fowl! Motba 
belonalnK to the Geometrid Family Buwjhemldae, 
h^M? A.G.Wer; •• New Genew. md Bpeolea of 
O^oSda in the OoUeotlonol 

W,^S^’AY,^M^^^8?.m.°'^ety of^: “IJ* 
Uaa of Spirit ae an Agent In Prime Moyere, by 

“'s'S.m.^GSSo^oal: “Tha Hornblende ^hlate 
Mid Banded OrystalUne Rooka of the Ltewda by 
O AVMcSahon; “ The U^r Juraaalo Olaya 
^^Inl^olnahlre.” by J. %ob«m; Md ^tta 
•* Oriftin of Movemeubs iu the Barth s Crufit* 1^ 

D m ^Sootety of Lltarature: “ The Lanjuage. 
UtliStwe. Md^onatltatlons of the Ohaanel 

*“'“pm'.^5mn^orio“: Le«e“'i ot King 

^mental Leotore, “Ohemloal Affinity, H., by 

8 umT^eotrloal Bnglneere: "Alternate Our- 
rent Working.” by Mi^W. M. Mordey. 

FEn)Ai^*t?ay' 8**p mf*’ Unnean : Anniversary 

“* 9*0 m Boyel Institution: “The ^lar HurfaM 
dutU'Se Lit Ten Years.” by the Bev. Dr. 8. J. 

8a3PB^y. May t6,8 p.m. Boyal Institatlon: “'Ke 
Origin and Development of Goera tn ^!ngl«^. 
wicH Musieal Illustrations, IV., by Mr. Joseph 

^^*^?.^p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 


SCIENCE; 

Th» PrinoipUt of Empirieal or Induetiv* Logit. 

By Jotn Venn. (Macmillan.) 

The epithets “empirical” or “inductive” 
would generally he taken to exclude deduc¬ 
tive logic and the appurtenances thereof—the 
varieties of terms and propositions, and all the 
worn machinery of syllogism-grinding. Dr. 
Venn has not so understood his subj ect and title. 
He Attributes to logic a dual nature inter¬ 
mediate between objective existences and the 
processes of the human mind when judging 
about phenomena; and in order to mark his 
“ departure from the extreme Bubjectiveness 
of the customary treatment," he redresses the 
balance by employing a one-sided epithet. 
There results from this arrangement an un¬ 
expected heterogeneity of topics, a juxta¬ 
position of matters interesting to quite different 
orders of mind. It is like a novel in which 
the plot proper to a romance is diversified 
with theological disquisitions; or like Mdmo. 
de Stael’s Corinnt, made up of alternate layers 
of love and antiquities. We must omit the 
antiquities, debarred by want of space from 
paying more than a passing tribute^ to the 
research and ingenuity which are displayed 
in the more formal portions of the work. It 
is, for instance, a curious and, wo believe, 
onginal remark that hypothetical propositions 
in which the consequent is universal —e g., 
“ If A is B then all C is D ’’—are very rare. 
It is characteristic of this subtle disputant 
that he doubts whether there is any such 
♦bing as a merely verbal dispute. Perhaps 
the only instance is the old question whether 
a knife or ship, of which the constituent 
parts have been successively replaced, is the 
swe object finally. Instruction of equal 
importance may be gathered from a notice 
which the author observed in a railway station 
that “ On Sundays the 10 a.m. train will 
stirt at 9.>10.” 


It is related of an Oxonian, not defiment in 
ability, that when in studying Aristotle’s 
Ethiee he reached the passagein wMch the ques¬ 
tion is raised whether happiness is honourable 
or praiseworthy he stuck fast. We few t^t 
J)r, Venn’s subtle airoptai may have a Bimilar 
effect on the student whose taste in philosophy 
is Baconian rather than Aristotelian. But 
let not the practically-minded reader despair. 
For, though it may seem that disproportionate 
attention is expended on the mint and cummin 
of verbal refinements, yet it will be found 
that the weightier matters of the law of 
causation and the code of ethics have not 
been neglected. Dr. Venn’s system of induc¬ 
tive philosophy bears a general resemblance 
to that of Mill, differing chiefly in that it is 
more homely and popular, less technical and 
mazy. Thus Dr. Venn inclines to the popular 
view that there is no difference in respect of 
evidence and importance between sequences 
and coexistences: 

“Thus, for instance, the red colour of the 
strawberry is looked on (by the plain man] as 
a sign of its being both soft and_ wholesome, 
and no distinction would be reoog^ed between 
the nature of one of these intimations and 
that of the other. So, again, the dull haze of 
a summer morning might be instantly takeh 
as a sign that it is hot, and will be stormy.” 

It is maintmned against Mill that the two kmds 
of uniformity—sequence and coexistence—-do 
not stand upon a totally different footing; 
that nature did not make the “warp and 
woof in the texture of the phenomenal world ” 
of quite unequal strength. It is admitted, 
however, that the laws of coexistence as com¬ 
pared with those of secjuence are of less 
service in inductive investigation. From the 
uniformity of nature as here conceived it 
follows that the relations of antecedent and 
consequent are, from a certain abstract and 
ideal point of view, quite symmetrical and 
reversible. It may be regarded as an accident 
of language and practical exigencies that we 
say a cause must always have the same effect, 
but the same event may be the effect of 
different causes. The converse of this con¬ 
vention would be appropriate, if we imagined a 
people—somewhat resembling the inhabitants 
of Dante’s 7«/«rno—knowing the future by 
prophecy, and having to discover the past by 
induction. 

In defining the term “cause” Dr. Venn takes 
what he calls the “ Brown-Mill-Hersehel ” 
view; but he is more careful than is usual to 
point out that when we talk of introducing 
all the antecedents this must be understood in 
a conventional sense. The literal interpreta¬ 
tion which G. H. Lewes and others have 
assigned is nugatory. In fact, the logician 
does but trim and tighten the loose popular 
notion of cause. He differs only in degree 
from the vulgar, who say that the cause of a 
room being cold is that the window was left 
open. From this view of causation it follows 
that “ the inductive methods, which play so 
large a part in our logical treatises, are not of 
a rigidly scientific character. They belong 
rather to what may be called the plane or 
level of popular inqt^.” The semblance of 
mathematical precision is deceptive. The 
parade of symbols u, b, o, d following A, B, 
C, D is illusory, fallaciously suggesting that 
our A, B, C, D are “ jointed in certain places 
so as to leave us nothing to do but to break 


them off at the right points.” Above all, 
the ordinary formulae 

“scarcely make the reader realise suffioientiy 
what a large amount of pr el im in a r y knowledge 
he must be supposed to bring to bror upon t^ 
observation or experiment which he has in 
hand.” 

The interest of these views is co-extensive 
with the province of science. We shall now 
direct attention to some particular fields which 
have been cultivated with special skill by Dr. 
Venn. There is an interesting chapter on 
the measurement of psychical quantity—a 
subject which is truly said to be forced u^n 
us. Dr. Venn discusses the Fechnerian 
assumption that each just perceivable incre¬ 
ment of feeling may be treated as an equal 
unit. He compares the method founded on 
this principle to measuring the contents of a 
bottle by the number of drops which it yields. 
If thirty drops go to one vessel and sixty to 
another, we may say that one contains twice 
as many “ units” as the other, but not that 
its contents are twice as large in the ordinary 
sense of the words. The bearing of thero 
remarks on the utilitarian philosophy is 
obvious. 

At many points the fruits of Dr. Venn’s 
special studies of probabilities appear.^ It is 
a very weighty remark that in the ideal of 
scientific metiiod, in dealing with subjects not 
admitting of certainty, it would be proper to 
assign not only the amount of belief due to 
each judgment, but also the “ probable error ” 
of the same. How much controversy might 
be spared, if the lesson thus derived from 
the theory of physical observations were 
thoroughly mastered by dabblers in the moral 
sciences I Another remark ooimeoted with the 
theory of chance is that statistical generalisa¬ 
tions are liable to be impaired by the action 
of statisticians themselves. If the Registrar- 
General marries or commits suicide, pr« tanio 
he falsifies his returns. That is, indeed, a 
minimal result about which the law of averages 
does not care. It is more im^rtant to recog¬ 
nise that, if the national will is act^^ on, 
uniformities, such as the constancy of sniddes, 
break down. The fatalistic tone in which 
Buckle appeals to social statistics is quite 
unjustified. 

The consideration of the relation between 
speculation and action leads to some reflec¬ 
tions of profound ethical interest. “Con¬ 
ceive an individual imbued with the deter¬ 
mination to prosecute to the utmost the 
greatest happiness of mankind.” Why should 
he not strike out his own line without con¬ 
stantly reckoning what would follow if others 
were to do as he does ? One reason, of course, 
is that the intelligent utilitarian will sym¬ 
pathetically estimate the influence on others 
of example. But there is a deeper explana¬ 
tion: 

“ The firmest ground would seem to be the 
same as that which is always found strong 
enough to prevent the most conmstent thmker 
from sinking into what may be (^ed solitary 
Berkelyanism, or in more technical languaro 
Monistio Idealism. He may try to persuade 
himself that he is the only sentient being in 
existence, and that all other men are like ^ 
other objects—viz,, groups of orderly ideas in 
his own mind. But his social and sympathetic 
instincts are much too strong for this reason¬ 
able and consistent deduction; and he Kxjn 
finds himself obliged to take other sentient 
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beingB, so to say, into partnership, and to pu* 
them on the same footing with himself. 8o 
with our ethical schemes. . . . We may find 
that we are forced to transfer ourselves from 
the centre of a private scheme of activity 
, . . to that of some common sphere as it 
would he contemplated and legislated for by 
some one who was taking into account the 
actions of mankind at large.” 

We should like to ask whether this identi¬ 
fication of the agent’s position with that of 
others is practised by the egoist as well as the 
utilitarian ? Also, what is the relation of the 
new view to the older doctrine that there is 
a difference of meaning between what ought, 
and what is intended, to be dona ? We do 
not attempt to estimate the extent of this 
contribution to moral philosophy. But when 
Dr. Venn, referring to this logic of conduct, 
submits that there is “an opening here for a 
new science,” we feel that very great atten¬ 
tion is due to such a claim advanced by a 
philosopher at once so modest and so profound. 

F. Y. EbcF.WORTH. 


CORRE3PONDENOE. 

ANCIENT WRITINa IN BABYLONIA AND IN 
CHINA. 

Ixmdon: Hsy 7,1889. 

The growing interest taken in the progre ss of 
discovery and researches in Babylonian and 
Assyrian civilisation is matter of common 
remark. The bearing the results already 
reached have on the study of the early history 
of the Western world is generally acknow¬ 
ledged. But it has lately been maintained 
that there is in another quarter, namely the 
extreme East, a connexion with the Mesopo¬ 
tamian culture; and of this theory Prof. 
Terrien de Lacouperie is a well-known and 
persevering exponent. 

Among numerous papers devoted to _ the 
development of his views on this subject, 
there appeared about a year ago, in the 
Babylonian and Oriental Bicord, one entitled 
“The Old Babylonian Characters and their 
Chinese Oerivates,” on which I should like to 
make certain observations. Leaving aside the 
more general questions touched upon, such as 
the rendering of the words poh being as “ Bak 
tribes,” the identification of Shin Nung with 
Sargon, and of the mythical Huang ^ with 
Nakhunte, as well as the alleged ancient sounds 
of Chinese (upon which I confess to cherishing 
a very robust sceptimsm) the following notes 
will M confined to that {Mtrt of the paper deal¬ 
ing with the Chinese characters cited by the 
author in support of his comparisons. May I 
add that I have no rival theory to uphold, nor 
any prejudice against the proposed Western 
origin of Chinese writing ? It is a question of 
evidence, sued must be decided strictly as such. 

The fii^ comparison instituted is in section 15 
of the above paper, where Prof. Lacouperie 
compares with an old Babylonian symbol cbi, 
signifying the “summit of man,” a Chinese 
character composed of two parts, representing 
the band and the foot, the meaning of which 
he gives ss “reaching.” The word means, 
however, to “ seize,” not to “ reach ” — a 
sense t^t neither its modem use, which 
is frequent, nor its definitions in Eang Hsi’s 
Dictionary support. Probably the element 
“foot” has here a purely phonetic value, the 
sounds of the two words in the dialects of 
Peking, Nanking, and Canton being as 
follows: 

Pxxnra. Nankin o. Canton. 

Foot .—Teu Tmh Teok. 

Seize.—(»« Cbah Obok. 

In Section 23, the statement is made that 


“the earliest Chinese characters . . . were 
composed of strokes more or less curved, and 
more or less thick at one end and thin at the 
other ”; and in a note the writer adds, 
“Whence their name of 1C oh ton, or tadpole 
characters, given to them in the second century 
A.D.” Dr. Edkins also, in his Introduction to 
the Study of the Chinese Characters (p. 146) 
says: “The TCo teu is a very ancient style, 
older thati the bi ckwen [or Greater Seal 
Character] and like tadpoles.” Tai T’ung, the 
author of the Liu bhu Ku, is of a different 
opinion, for he writes that ha purposely omits 
from his dictionary examples “ from the ‘ Tad¬ 
pole,’ the ‘ Jewelled Chopstick,’ or the ‘ Willow 
Leaf ’ styles, which are none of them primitive, 
but first introduced after the tendency to 
elaboration indulged in by an age succeeding 
that which used the knife for cutting words.”* 

In Section 29, Prof. Lacouperie writes, 
“Shen-nung ... is reputed to have used 
signs in the shape of tongues of fire to record 
facts.” As the words of the Chinese text 
(v., note 52) are y hum ki, that is, as he justly 
says, “ used fire to record facts,” the meaning 
would seem to be that Sbeu Nung’s characters 
were burnt into a wooden or other appropriate 
surface. It is hard to see any warrant in the 
passage for supplying the “ tongues ” of fire. 

We come next (section 35) to the Chinese 
character wu (o in the text), a black bird or 
crow (not a “blackbird”) compared by the 
author with the Babylonian hu = bird. Neither 
the Shuo Wen, the oldest Chinese dictionary 
extant, nor the Liu Shu Ku inserts the form 
given by Prof. Lacouperie, which is one of 
several, quite unlike it, found in the Liu Shu 
T’ung, Now, speaking generally, the three 
Chinese authorities just mentioned concur in 
reproducing, as old representatives of the 
characters they figure and explain, certain forms 
which undoubtedly have such claims to recog¬ 
nition as authentic as maybe based, so to speak, 
on a quod semper quod uhique quod ah omnibus 
acceptance by native scholars. These forms, in 
which the modem shapes are in most cases 
easily traceable, deserve the production of very 
strong evidence against them before being 
repudiated. In the present instance, M. 
Lacouperie’s “ early Chinese ” figure is not one 
of these normal or accepted forms, nor like 
them, but exceptional, and founded on a single 
example cited in the Liu Shu T'ung. 

Same section, second paragraph. The arrow- 
headed form for “ wheat,” fat, here printed, 
and said to be derived from ^e Babylonian 
se = wheat, is not in either the Sbuo 'Wen or 
Liu Shu Ku, nor, except with another element 
at the left, in the Liu Shu T’ung. 

Next paragraph. The “ early Chinese ” 
form for tz& = son, read tih by Prof. Laoouperie 
in note 63, does not appear as here printed in 
the Shuo Wen, the Liu Shu Ku, nor among the 
numerous variants of the Liu Shu T’ung. 

Section 36.—The old symbol for “boat,” 
cited by M. Lacouperie from the last-named 
work, of which he considers an archaic 
Babylonian form to be the origin, is omitted in 
the Shuo Wen uodLiu Shu Ku, and, though one 
of the eight variants of the Liu Shu T’ung, is 
notindnded there among the normal forms, 
nor even given as a Ku toen ; nor, again, does 
Prof. Laoouperie mention that it is the only 
instance among these eight where a horizontal, 
instead of the ordinary vertical, position is 
assumed by the character. 

In the third paragraph of the same section 
the old Chinese symbol for “eye” is printed 
with a line projecting beyond the circle. None 
of the three Chinese authorities show this. 
There remains, consequently, only a vague 
likeness to the Babylonian si. 


* See the present writer’s The Sit Scripts, p, 41 
(Quariteb). 


Section 37, third paragraph.—The old 
Babylonian character for “ female ” is curious 
and merits notice. The early Chinese form of 
nK=woman, in the text to which Prof. 
Lacouperie compares it, has been badly cut, 
and refembles rather c/(uny=middle. Doubt¬ 
less, it represents the last variant given in the 
Liu Shu T'ung, which exhibits a considerable 
differeuce from the normal old forms. The 
true analogue of the Babylonian symbol seems 
rather to be found in another Chinese character. 
This is yeh, now meaning in colloquial use 
“also” and “even,” and in the literary style 
a particle of various functions. There are nine 
variants in the Liu Shu T’ung, the first two 
being those that appear also in the Shuo Wen, 
Now the Shuo Win bluntly gives as the mean¬ 
ing of this character the words nii yin=muliebria 
pudenda, and adds with becoming terseness, “ a 
picture.” Tai T’nug, in the Liu Shu Ku, quotes, 
but disputes, this view, preferring the opinion 
more doubtfully expressed by Cbalmers {The 
Structure of the Chinese Characters, p. 75) that 
the character was “originally perhaps the 
figure of a ladle with a tubular haudle.” 

Section 33, second paragraph,—The early 
Chinese form of fuf=opposite, cited by M. 
Lacouperie as derived from the Babylonian 
ul, ril, dA, rests for its sole authority on a 
single one of twenty-three variants in the 
Liu Shu T’ung, quite unlike the normal old 
forms. 

In the next paragraph a comparison is made 
between a Babylonian symbol, A;tn=book, and 
a Chinese character which the author speaks of 
as an abridged form of the " modem king, 
book, sacred book,” But this so-oallM 
abridged form is defined by the Shuo Win as 
“veins of water” {shui mo—subterranean 
water-courses are perhaps to be understood). 
At any rate, neither it, nor yet king 
(except in a secondary and limits sense) 
mean book, the primary sense of the latter 
being the warp of a loom. The comparison, 
therefore, fails. 

Sections 39-40.—The old Chinese forms re¬ 
produced by Prof. Lacouperie as the originals 
of the modern ts’ai = materials (rather than 
“ power to make ”) of fzit = from, or self, and 
of pt=nose, are exceptional variants only given 
in the Lies Shu T’ung, 

In the last paragraph of Section 42 the 
early Chinese character for “ foot ” does pot 
quite correctly represent any of the forms in the 
Liu Shu T'ung, 

Section 43.—^I do not find the archaic 
Chinese figure for “ ear,” as printed in the text, 
in the Sbuo Wen, the Liu SbuKu, or among the 
eleven variants of the Liu Shu T'ung, 

Again, in the following paragraph the 
“Chinese old symbol” for “dog” does not 
accurately reproduce the exceptional variant, 
only inserted in the Liu Shu T’ung, on which 
it is founded; nor is any allusion made by the 
author of the paper to Ae fact that the normal 
forms of the oh^cter have a vertical, and not, 
as in this single case, a horizontal position. 

The last remark I shall offer refers to the 
forty-fourth section of the paper. In this. 
Prof. Laoouperie identifies the OhLiesecharacter 
ming — bright with an old Babylonian symbol 
made up of two parts, one standing for “ the 
eye,” and one for “ presenting.” M. La- 
oonperie is certainly entitled to his own opinion 
as to the derivation of ming, but there are two 
points to be noticed. Firstly, the old form is 
incorrectly printed, through the omission of 
one of the internal strokes in the right-hand 
element. Secondly, the ordinary view, ignored 
in the text, of the character, both in its old 
and present shapes, is that it is made up of the 
signs for the sun and the moon ; and this view 
is strictly borne out by the form (when cor¬ 
rected) adduced by Prof. Laoouperie from the 
Liu Shu T’ung, the separate elements of which 
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■will be fonnd represented in that work under 
the characters for “ sun ” and “ moon ” respec¬ 
tively. li. C. Hopkins. 


SOIENGE NOTES. 

The two following gifts have been made 
to the Eoyal Institution: the philosophical 
apparatus of the late Dr. Warren de la Rue, 
presented by his widow ; and a fine portrait of 
Hir Humphry Davy, presented by Mr. James 
Young, grandson of the late Dr. James Young, 
of Kelly, the distinguished chemist and former 
owner of the portrait. 

The volume for last year, recently 
issued by the Palaeontographical Society, is one 
of great value, whether we regard its numerous 
plates of fossils or its descriptive text. Prof. 
Alleyne Nicholson continues his monograph of 
the British Stromatoporoids, while the Rev. 
Q. P. Whidbome commences a critical examina¬ 
tion of the Devonian fauna of the south-west 
of England. The Inferior Oolite attracts much 
attention, its gasteropods being dealt with by 
Mr. W. H. Hudleston, while its ammonites 
are described by Mr. S. 8. Buckman. Finsdly, 
Prof. Rupert Jones and Mr. C. D. Sherbom 
contribute to the volume a supplementary 
report on our Tertiary Entomostraca. The 
council of the society is anxious that new 
members should be enrolled in order to increase 
the resources which are necessary for the pro- 
.dnction of these invaluable monographs. 

The section of Trewendt’s EneyJdopaedie der 
Wusen»c?Mften devoted to zoolog^y and anthrop¬ 
ology has reached the letter “O”; the last 
part, which we have lately received, containing 
artides from “ Nervenstimmung ” to “Op- 
hiactis.” The most comprehensive articles in 
this part are those which deal with the structure, 
the development, and the functions of the ner¬ 
vous system. The ethnological contributions, 
though numerous, are generally brief, but as 
they include notices of all the principd tribes, 
in alphabetical order, they are convenient for 
reference, where detailed information is not 
required. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

OurroN Shakspskb Society. — (Saturday, Aprils.) 
W. 0. H. Oboss, Esa , president, in the chair.—Mr. 
E. J. Sheppard read a paper entitled “ Syttoria 
of BambUt' its Bearing on Sbakspere’s play,” 
<^fng attention to the origin of the ttory in 8axo- 
Grammaticus, its incorporation into Belleforest's 
Butoirt! Tragiqutt, and its app^ance in English 
form, the earbest known edition of the latter 
bearing ^e date 1608. The murder of Hamlet's 
father; the marriage with the brother's widow; 
Hamlet's feigned madness; the death of Polonios; 
Hamlet's voyage to England and return, are all 
incidents of the original atory, in which, however, 
all the names, except the heroes, are dissimilar. 
But with these incidents the resemblance ends. 
The outHne we find, but it is to Sbakspere that 
we owe the fascinating tragedy. The leading 
characters were then briefly reviewed.—Mr. J. W. 
Mills, in a paper on “ ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Der bestrafte 
Briidermoi^,’ ” said that Oohn, who prints 
“ Brudermord,” with an English translation 
in Shakoptro in Germany, affords no proof in 
support of his statement that it “had been 
brought into Germany as early as 1603.” There 
is really no evidence to show that the tragedy 
entered in the Catalogue of the Dresden Stage 
Library in 1626 was this play of “ Biiidermord.’’ 
The titles are not exactly similar, and a slight 
discrepancy in euch a case is important. Tise 
earliest certain evidence about its performance is 
in 1665. It is easy enough to discover in 
“Biiidermord” passages which may have been 
derived from the 1604 Bamlet, which Mr. Colin 
thought must come from the folio. His conten- 
Hon that the play is of English rather than 
German origin may be conced^, but its general 
character is pre-Shaksperian. Every characteristic 


which makes Shakspere's creation the delight of 
all ages and races of mankind is utterly wanting 
in this Germanised version. It contains, with some 
deviations, the story of Hamlet; but the resem- 
blacces are most easily accounted for by suppos¬ 
ing that both Sbakspere aud the German worked 
upon the same old play, the Hamlet of 1589. This 
conjecture was made as far back as 1857 by 
Bemhardy, but is objected to by Dr. FumivaU. 
Bemhardy’s theory, however, is confirmed (1) by 
an examination of the names of the dramatie 
pertonae. Rosencrantz and Giiildonstem would 
have suited the German writer; but in “ Briider- 
mord ’’ these characters are unnamed, which they 
probably were in the old “ Hamlet.” But he has 
practically the Oorambis of the 1603 quarto—a 
form which Sbakspere derived from the earlier 
version. In “ Biiidermord ” the names of the 
Queen and of Polonius’s son are not German, and, 
therefore, not adapted for the purpose. They are 
almost certainly the names of the older play. (2) 
The treatment of Ophelia's death differs so much 
from Bhakspere that it is impossible to believe 
that the adapter could have thus intentionaHy 
departed from the quarto or the folio version; and 
here, again, is evidence that he took the old form 
which Shakspere had improved. There is no 
counterpart of Ophelia in the Bietoiret Tragiquee. 
(3) The prologue, part of which in German U very 
respectable verse, is just the kind of thing ■with 
which we should expect the old “ Hamlet ” to be 
furnished, being full of allegory and mythology. 
Dr. Fnrnivall thinks it tells against this theory 
that “ Biiidermord ” does not contain “ any 
phrases, words, or forms as early as 1589 or 1603 ” 
(Shaktpere Quarto Faetimilet. No. 1, n.d ) Even 
supposing this to be the case (but the matter has 
never been thoroughly sifted), there is no necessity 
for believing that the adaptation of a drama and 
the drama itself must belong to the same period. 
There is no inference to bo fairly drawn in favour 
of the assumption that “Brudermord” is a 
distorted version of the 1603 “ Hamlet.”—Mr. G. 
Munro Hmith in “ Borne Reflexions on Hamlet's 
Motives,” said that Sbakspere did not mean 
Hamlet to be a perfect or even a good man. His 
moral nature was unstable and in confusion. 
Hamlet is imaginative, ambitious, inesolute, 
lacking in courage, but full of high thoughts; 
distracted by love and passionate hate; a spoilt 
darling of the court during his father's life; by a 
supernatural mandate prompted to an action for 
which he is not fitted; tortured by the thought of 
his father's purgatorial punishment; and cast 
down by the loss of faith in his mother. None but 
the great maker of such a character can fitly 
analyse it. But if we look at his environment 
and consider him as a man and not as the hero of a 
story, there seems nothing in his words or actions 
that cannot bo interpreted by human weakness, 
passion, or sin. He, more than any other, is the 
mouthpiece of Bhakspere himself. His specula¬ 
tions bafile our deepest thought, and his actions 
are in a great measure the outcome of those 
speculations. It is, therefore, unwise to attempt 
to name his mental condition.—Mr. Leo H 
Giindon, in a paper on “The FemaleOharactersin 
‘ Bamlet ’ and the Colouring they give to the 
Play,” said that Hamlet, when a lad, innocent, 
happy, and intelligent—as he himself tells us in 
Act. V., scene i., had an inexpressible admiration 
for his father, which became an earnest hero- 
worship. Tois showed rich powers of appreciation, 
and, combined ■with his accomplishments, 
constituted him one of the best qualified men of 
his day. His love for his mother was equally 
warm and devoted. Dpon his father's death, to 
her he turned for guidauce. When she fell from 
hts lofty ideal tho disenchantment was complete ; 
aud by nature lacking self-reliance, his future 
would inevitably be marred unless a woman's 
kindly support was forthcoming to uphold him. 
But sweet, pensive, loving Ophelia was no strength 
to him. Usd she been of a vigorous nature 
the catastrophe would have been prevented. 

Bhelley Sccibty — (fF'ednitd'iy, Bay 8) 

A PAPER was read by Mr. Todhuntcr on “ Shelley 
aud the Marriage Problem.”—\Ir. Todhuuter said 
now than marriage, like most other honoured 
institutions, has come to stand accused before the 
bar of public opinion, it may be interesting to see 


what Shelley has to say about it. He briefly 
referred to the gradual development of the Mea 
of marriage from the times of patriarchal tyiaany, 
when the wife and children were slaves, till t^ 
present day when parents are more the slavea than 
masters of their children, and woman, like every 
one else, is beginning to strike for higher wages. 
We hear more than the first mutteiings of that 
revolution prophesied by Shelley in “ Loon and 
Oythna.” Blake’s little design in “ The Gates of 
Paradise,” with the motto “ I want, I want,” is 
a typo of our own age. Never was there so much 
consciousness of pain as now. But this age in its 
best aspect is unselfish. Thousands feel themselves 
“as nerves o’er which do creep the else unfelt 
oppressions of the earth”; but we are not yet 
wise enough to organise that vital adjustment 
between conflicting wants and principles which 
shall be of deeper efficiency than mere superficial 
compromise. The most bitter and persistent cry 
of the present age is that of woman, who has 
come out into the light, attempts her own eolation 
of things insoluble, and formulates a demand for 
Liberty, Fraternity and Equality, and a fair share 
of the world’s goods in return for a fair share of 
the work of the world. Shelley outraged the con¬ 
ventional morality of his day in his life sad 
writings ; but this was due to bis conviction that 
he outaraged conventional in the interests of ideal 
morality. We may regard him as the preenrsor 
of the social agitation of the present day. He 
started as an anarchist, but on optimistic onszchist; 
the kingdom of heaven was at our doors, and ss 
soon as man ■willed it, the mind-forged fetters of 
the mind would be loosed. Hence he would 
abolish marriage that free love might regenerate 
mankind. His whole history is that of on idsaliri 
who seeks bis ideal in the actual, and not finding 
it, endeavours to bring the actual into harmony 
with the ideal. Shelley is above all things the [ 
poet of modem love, not Dante’s supersensuons 
and fantastic love, but something of which i 
Shakspere has given us glimpses, but Shelley I 
had a fuller vision. Blidce bos expressed the 
paradoxical character of this love in his little | 
poem, “ The Clod and the Pebble.” In aU love, 
from the first step beyond mere animal appetite to | 
the most trancendendal Platonism, there are these 
two antagonistic elements. If the self-indnlgent | 
prevail we tend towards lust, which Milton rightly 
places "hard by hate ”; if the merely self-renoonc- ' 
ing, we tend in the direction of monastic chastity. 

To understand Shelley’s protest against marriage 
we must understand his ideal of love, the uncon¬ 
strained rush together of two personalities of 
opposite sexes in whom the body is but the vehicle 
of the spirit. This love is not bom of the flicker¬ 
ing fire of the senses, but is a divine flame, fusmg 
body, soul, and spirit into unity. Hr. Todhnnter 
here set forth the objections of society, personified 
in the average ratepayer, to Shelley’s ideas. 
Marriage is not ordained to be the Paradise of 
ideal lovers, but primarily for the production and 
rearing of good citizens; the good of society 
demands fidelity to incurr^ responsibilities, which 
men are inclined to shirk; and it does not 
necessarily leave love out in the cold. Shelley has 
given no completely satisfactory answer to this, 
because it was only just before his death betealised 
the complexity of the problem of life. But he saw 
clearly that the bringing of men and womm into 
more complete harmony was the most important 
step towards that renewal of the world for whidi 
he sighed and after which he strove. Our solution 
of the marriage problem is imperfect as regards the 
subjection of women, which is the natural product 
of an imperfect civilisation. Men being in posses¬ 
sion of the material means of life, women stand to 
them in the position of what the sodalista call 
wage-slaves. They must do what is required of 
them, and there is no true freedom of contract. 
But English marriage has done something to raiie 
their status by making the bond one of love and 
mutual service. It has puts cuibon the polygamous 
instincts of men, and has fostered the monogamic 
habit among women. Still we are not satisfied 
with marriage as it is, and women demand 
economic independence that they may not be 
forced into marriage or prostitution on pain of 
starvation. Marriage was mode for man and net 
man for marriage, and greater lioerty of divorce 
must come, now that both mm and women 
demand it. Were we all edaaatel up to SheUey'i 
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ideal, we might try many experiments. Bat men, 
ire not harmonious creatures, but are tom by their 
iuste. Hence these bonds. Women have at last 
recognised that lust is their deadly adrersary. 
Jhelley, a better physician than Goethe, laid his 
Inger on this plague-spot and said to the age. 
Thou ailest here.” But the abolition of 
martiage would get rid of lust as little as the 
ibfdition of private property wo\ild get rid of 
lelfiehnesB. Shelley seems, like the average 
iooialist, not to have recogniaed that the interests 
ind ideals of the sexes are different. He mis- 
indorstnod the true bearing of the doctrine of 
Malthua; and he did not contemplate that strike 
igainst child-bearing, or at least demand for 
imited liability with regard to that function, 
imoug the women of to-day. Hence much social 
liscomfort. The ascent of man is always a 
painful process.—Mr. Rossetti said that when 
Shelley attacked marriage we must remember that 
in his day divorce was out of the question, except 
for the very rich, and that the evils of the law 
wore then greater than any in Shelley’s practice, 
in his own life Shelley, he considered, con- 
icientiously carried out his own theories.—Dr. 
B'umivail regretted that the paper had not dealt 
nore directly with Shelley’s own conduct. He 
■egarded his relations to Harriett and Mary as 
justifiable, and regretted that his example was not 
)ltener followed.—Mr. Salt said that the socialists 
>erfectly understood the doctrine of Malthas, but 
tisagreed with him. — Mr. Todhunter briefly 
oplied. He did not think that the socialists had 
mderstood the TOpulation question. He objected 
» their materiidistio views.—^At the next meeting, 
>n Wednesday, June 6, Mr. Stopford Brooke will 
five a lecture on “ Shelley’s Minor Lyrics.” 


FINE ART. 

THE GR03VEN0B GALLERT. 

I. 

IXiTnotrOH it is so shorn of its old notabilities 
md eccentricities that it is but a shadow of its 
'ormer self, the Grosvenor has still much to 
nterest and please, and a few things to show 
which cannot be seen elsewhere, and are well 
worth seeing. One of these is certainly the 
)ortrait of Colonel the Hon. Charles Lindsay 
117*), by the Princess Louise—a work which 
lot only honours but adorns the gallery. The 
ine face is full of character and strongly 
modelled; and the suit of armour is painted 
with a power seldom seen in the work of 
% lady and an amateur, and too often lack¬ 
ing in that of professional artists. Refined 
and accomplished also are the drawings by 
;he Marchioness of Granby of ” Miss Dallas 
ITorke” (llTf) and “A. J. Balfour, Bsq., 
M.P.” (llTj). Then there are a few artists, 
ike Sir Coutts Lindsay himself, who are not 
■epresented elsewhere, and others whose work 
s seen to best advanta^ at the Grosrenor. 

Coming within one or other of these cate- 
^ries are Mr. W. E. Symonds and Mr. W. 
Llewellyn, who made a mark by his lady in 
green at the recent exhibition of pastels. This 
lady, “ Miss Clare Wright,” is here again, and 
oob equally well in ou colours. And there is 
1 clever portrait of another lady by the 
i tme artist, “ Mrs. Pennessy ” (179), also dad in 
green; but the dress, though handsome and 
}eantifnlly painted, is scaredy so becoming to 
ler complexion as represented by Mr. Llewellyn. 
By the same artist is one of the finest of the 
nany harbour scenes here, " ’Twixt Night and 
Day'’ (168), with the pool of the little Cornish 
aarbour cool in the gloaming, and the cliffs, 
and houses, and the tops of Hte rich-coloured 
sails of the fishing-boats warm with a rosy 
flush. Mr. W. R. Symonds will also do some¬ 
thing to establish his reputation by two charm¬ 
ing pictures. The more perfect of these perhaps 
is the smaller one, a three-quarter length of a 
gentle girl carefully holding a globe of the 
“Silver-fish” (92)which give the poture its 
name. The gentleness of sentiment, the sweet 


silveriness of the colour, and the cleverness of 
execution which mark this picture are to-be found 
again in the larger composition called “ MBgnon ” 
(111), where a girl in a white gauzy dress is 
seen arranging decorations for a church, the 
floor of which is strewn with white roses round a 
silver bowl. Here, likewise, is perhaps the most 
important srsnre picture yet painted by Mr. P. O. 
Cotman—“ Her Ladyship’s Pirst Lesson ” (29). 
Her ladyship is a little girl dressed in white, and 
she is taking her first lesson in cotton spin¬ 
ning in a cottage under the guidance of a 
buxom country lass, while her mother and 
another woman are looking on with interest and 
pleasure. The little girl’s action is very pretty 
and natural, and the whole is painted with 
great care. Mr. Stuart Wortley’s talent for 
catching a pleasant and refined “look” is 
seen to unusual advantage in his portraits of 
“Miss Tombs” (37) and' “ Miss Ella Stanier ” 
(142); and, not to overstate the “ specialties ” 
of the Qrosve'ior, let it only be added that 
nowhere else can be studied so well the last 
extravagances of Mr. John Reid. This artist’s 
largest picture. “ Landscape ” (214), is placed 
on the top of the staircase fronting everybody 
who enters, and is that by which the exhibition 
will possibly be best remembered, for its effect 
is too strong and strange to escape attention. 
Beneath a sl^ of intense blue and white, a red- 
faced woman, with her body swathed in a redder 
shawl, drives a red cow down a red road, and 
the artist has endeavoured to carry this high, full 
pitch throughout the work. _ In foreground and 
distance, in light and in sh^e, the eye seeks in 
vain for some cool space of green, some refresh¬ 
ing passage of grey; but nothing assuages its 
prismatic glare. Yet it is a picture which could 
not have been painted by an ordinary artist. As 
a tourde force it is almost successful, buttheeffect 
is like that of a sunset under a noonday sky, and 
is neither beauliful nor tme. Unfortunately, 
this is not the only attempt of Mr. Reid’s in the 
same direction; and his “Mussel Gatherers” 
(141) is a still more glaring failure, missing even 
the approximate harmony which he gets in his 
Isurger work. Mr. Anderson Hague, in two 
or three clever and brilliantly painted Ismd- 
scapes, of which “ Evening ” (49) is the most 
satisfactory, shows the same tendencies with 
regard to colour. “ Peeding the Ducks ” (72) 
and “ Autumn 'Knts ” (96) are on the verge of 
excess; but they are bold and sincere attempts 
to realise, as far as possible, the full scale of 
nature in bright sunlight. Both Mr. Hague and 
Mr. J. Reid have a naturally fine feeling for 
colour, and it is to be hoped that the latter 
artist’s extravagances of this and last year are 
only marks of a passing phase in the develop¬ 
ment of his brilliwt talent. 

There are many good landscapes in the 
gallery, but most of them are by artists 
who have more important works elsewhere, 
and, therefore, need no extended notice 
here. Mr. Hubert Macallum’s “Tidal Pools 
of Heligoland ” is one of the best of his sunny 
pictures of dancing water shimmering with 
mother-o’-pearly tints. All is life and light 
and gaiety in this luminous scene of children 
bathing in the warm shallow water. On the 
same wall hangs another of the best landscapes 
here—“ A Winter’s Sunset ” (28), by Mr. Moffat 
P. Lindner. He does not tell us the locality of 
this little town by the sea, which, surrounded 
by mudbanks left bare by the tide, rises against 
a beautiful sky glowing from within with rich 
tints of red and orange. Purther on we come 
upon a charming Hook called “Hauling in 
the Spiller ” (38), as fresh and sweet and strong 
as any of his more important pictures of the 
ymr; and a brilliant little picture of a “Pishing 
Har^ur ” (62), by Mr. Oolin Hunter. Nor are 
other well-known painters of the sea unrepre¬ 
sented. Mr. Henry Moore has a fine grey and 
blue sea, “ A 'Thunderstorm passing off ” (76), 


with a rainbow in the corner; and Mr. Edwin 
Hayes and Mr. Hemy send characteristic pic¬ 
tures. Somewhat oddly placed in the small 
fifth room is one of the largest pictures here— 
Mr. Helcke’s “ Squally Weather—Coast of 
Guernsey” (336)—a very sincere and carefully 
wrought study of an impressive subject, which 
yet wants something to make it as grand as it 
should be. 

Different as are all these painters of landscape 
and marine, their art has one common aim— 
viz., to paint as nearly as possible the actual 
appearance of the scene chosen, with such 
omissions and modifications indeed, and seen 
under such atmospheric aspects, as their several 
tastes and feelings may dictate; taking par¬ 
ticular interest in reproducing certain special 
effects of light and colour, and especially 
delighted when they happen on a fine 
“subject,” or succeed in realising an effect 
which has been passed unobserved by, or has 
baffled the skiU of, others. Such a subject 
has Mr. C. E. Johnson found in that pleasant 
bank between hill and river depicted in 
his delightful “ Sussex Sheep Washing ” (42); 
such effect has Mr. David Murray found 
in the glittering light of his clever, but 
rather sketchy and crude, “ Oak Parm ” (178), 
and Blr. Hennessy in his tenderly toned, blue- 
shadowed pastoral, which he calls “The 
Cuckoo’s Note ” (166). But from all these 
modem aspirations M. Legros holds tdoof. To 
him landscape is only a means for con¬ 
veying a pa^cular sentiment by a studied 
arrangement of chosen forma and a set 
scheme of light and shade. He is often 
called an “ old master ” ; but if his conception 
of the function of art is “ old ” his sentiment 
is modern enough. He is nearer to Corot than 
to Claude. His melancholy, touched with 
grandeur and careless of what is ordinarily 
called “ beauty,” is the melancholy of his cen¬ 
tury. But painted melancholy of this calcu¬ 
late kind is not in fashion, nor is the art of 
“design,” of which in landscape he is one 
of the few remaining cultivators. Nevertheless, 
many even of those who do not appreciate his 
aims will be impressed by the hashed solemnity 
of his “ Riverside” (18). 

_ There is considerable vigour in the concep¬ 
tion and drawing of the group of trees called 
by Mr. M’Whirter “ The Weird Sisters,” who 
stretch their twisted black arms against a sun¬ 
set sky heavily barred with red and blue; but 
it is impossible to praise its colour. And the 
sickly sdteme which Mr. Eeeley Halswelie has 
affected for his scene, in which Macbeth meets 
the witches, mars a striking composition of 
wild radiating clouds and dreary waste of 
moorland, which would probably be very effec¬ 
tive in black and white. 

Cosmo Monkhotjse. 


THE NEW GALLERY, 

Thm New Gallery has a new room; it has 
nothing of impoitance by Mr. Bume Jones, 
but it has a sensational and brilliant picture 
by Mr. Sargent. The increase in wall space 
has assuredly not led to a lowering of the 
quality of the work, and English art is repre¬ 
sented in most of its phases. Though Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s prindp^ picture is not ex¬ 
hibited in any public gallery, that artist has 
(at Messrs. Carr & Halle’s) a g;ronp of interest¬ 
ing contributions, of which the favourite 
no doubt will be the picture of two lightly- 
clad girls m a Roman palace, with a distant 
view of sea and sky. Mr. Watts has more 
pictures at the New Gallery than Mr. Alma 
Tadema, but they are not new ones. No 
one, however, can be sorry to see the first work 
Mr. Watts ever exhibited at the Royal Academy 
—a brilliantly and solidly painted picture of 
a wounded heron, which rec^s, as so much of 
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his ■work still does, the style of the great Old 
Masters. Nothing that is distingnished and 
retined could be at the same time more 
sumptuous than his “Wife of Plutus ” (No. 
184). But less fragmentary and more dramatic 
is the noble version of the “ Fata Morgana ” 
which, like the “Wife of Plutus.” is now seen 
for the first time. In the “ Fata Morgana,” 
too, Mr. Watts reaches his highest level as a 
painter of the flesh. 

After the pictures of Mr. Tadeina and Mr. 
Watts, interest centres perhaps in the portraits 
and landscapes, for of subject-pictures generally 
there are few. Mr. Sargent’s “ Mies Ellen 
Terry as Lady Macbeth ” is, of course, not only 
“sensational”—it is brilliant, and, as an 
exercise in colour, almost masterly. Lady 
Macbeth, in the gorgeous and barbaric raiment 
which it has pleased Miss Teriy to assume at 
the Lyceum, lifts her hands above her head in 
act to crown herself, an expression of melan¬ 
choly, very nearly of wildness, mingling with 
the look of satisfied and triumphant ambition. 
In portraiture, there is not much that excels 
Mr. John Collier’s coimterfeit presentments of 
Mrs. Harold Roller and of a child, Joyce 
Collier. Whatever this may be as likeness¬ 
taking, it is good, solid, even briUiant as art 
Mr. Richmond’s best portrait this year is that oi 
Lieutenant-Colonel Biguold (No. 14). That is 
characteristic of the sitter, and does not fail to 
be masculine. Of course, Mr. Richmond has had 
the opportunity of representing, besides, more 
than one lady of elegance, of sweetness, or of 
fashion. But as a painter of fashionable 
people, of the grace of carriage, and the details 
and effect of dress, youug Mr. Shannon is at 
least Mr. Richmond’s equal. Again does Mr, 
Shannon paint the Miss Jean Graham who has 
been seen already at the Grosvenor QaUery. 
The yoimg lady could not want grace, but the 
handling suggests an absence of solidity in the 
picture. Mr. Herkomer has several portraits, 
of which the best is that of an elderly man, very 
reflective and grave (No. 78). His portrait of 
the author of “John Halifax” does not 
indicate to the fuU the character and experience 
of a lady who must have been elderly, and very 
experienced, too, when Mr. Herkomer painted 
her. Mr. Herkomer’s relative, H, G. Herkomer, 
has a strongly wrought portrait of Lord 
Londesborough standing (No. 59), and a repre¬ 
sentation of one of the most accomplished and 
ingenious of our younger musicians, Hubert 
Parry. The portraits by Mrs. Hastings, Mrs. 
Merritt, Mr. Bound, aud Mr, Edwin Ward 
deserve some respectful attention. Mrs. 
Hastings paints the engaging Mrs. Outram 
Tristram, Mrs. Merritt paints Mrs. Holman 
Hunt, and Mr, Round shows us Mr. Edmund 
Yates at his -writing desk, shrewd, humorous, 
good-natured—displeased neither with himself 
nor with the proof he is correcting. Mr. Edwin 
Ward’s tasteful little portraits of greater or 
lesser celebrities are beginning to be well known. 
His likeness of Mr. John Tenniel (No. 26) 
is striking, but the colom: therein is less 
agreeable and harmonious than it is in his 
portrait of the young Miss Caine. Miss Omne 
is interesting for her own sake, no doubt; but, 
surrounded by the blues and golds her painter 
has so subtly assembled, she, or the repre¬ 
sentation of her, is nothing less than fascinat¬ 
ing. 

Of the landscapes few are actually mediocre, 
and two or three are of quite exceptional 
achievement. If we had to choose two, one 
would be a river scene, “ Flood Tide at Lime- 
house,” by Mr. Aubrey Hunt (No. 153). It is 
done in his usual very broetd style: the touch 
as free as possible, the colo-ur gny yet 
harmonious, and the illumination somewhat 
■vivid. His London river and his sky over the 
river are wholly 'without the murkiness which 
painters of the town—induding even such an 


optimist as Mr. Vicat Cole—generally consider 
a necessary element of the scene; yet 
Mr. Hunt is not artificial and he 
does not idealise. He has simply chosen 
a happy day and painted it in a 
happy spirit. Mr. Alfred East’s most 
admirable landscape—one of our imaginary 
“ two ”—is in some respects the gem of the new 
room. It is called “ Gay Morning ” (No. 208). 
With less mannerism, with more brilliance, and 
with more real refinement even than Mr. 
North (who has several pictures here), Mr, 
Alfred East paints an every-day English scene 
in serene weather. He has a moonlight sketch, 
more noticeably romantic and impressive; but 
in “Gay Morning ” he has reached a point of 
accomplishment which he has never reached 
before, and which not many may hope to 
attain. After the quiet distinction of Mr. 
East’s representation of the winding of a river, 
which might be Shakspere’s Avon, through the 
meadows of the midland counties, there is a 
certain commonness about the forcible work of 
Mr. David Murray, though his “ Willows ” 
(No. 125) cannot be said to be crude or un¬ 
skilled. He wants composition, however; he 
generally wants it. We have been speaking of 
three young men—Mr. Aubrey Hunt, Mr. 
East, and Mr. David Murray—but their elder, 
Mr. Bonghton, has sent to the New Gallery a 
work which can be second to few in chs^, 
“A Morning in May” (No. 134), Mr. 
Bonghton’s colour is more radiant here than 
he often allows it to be. He has variety and 
gaiety, while Mr. Adrian Stokes (in No. 91) 
works almost in monochrome. But if Mr. 
Stokes is neutral and grey, it is reserved for 
Mr. Peppercorn, in “ The Hayfield,” to be 
absolutely sombre. 

We return to a few subject-pictures. Mr. 
Poynter in “ A Roman Boat Race ” (No. 5) 
manages to be pretty smd, without loss of 
reasonable dignity, popular. Mr. Albert Good¬ 
win in “ The Gate of Zoar ” (No. 67) shows 
that his imagination has not gravely suffered 
by his long course of the exquisitely topo¬ 
graphical in water-colour. The “Dea& of 
Ulysses,” by Mr, Richmond, is a good “ s^ool 
picture.” It is no doubt all else that it ought 
to be ; but it is not impressive or stimulating. 
Mr. Weguelin, whose refined and open air 
nudities were one of the most characteristic 
features of the New Gallery’s first exhibition, 
follows up his success -with “ The Garden of 
Adonis,” and paints again gaiety of gesture and 
the flesh, grey and pearly, in the fullest of day¬ 
light. But among the work of presumably the 
younger and the less famous men, the “ Nep¬ 
tune” of Mr. Kennedy (No. 114) is certainly 
the most remarkable. It is large, and has a 
right to be large. It is full of -vigour, almost 
of abandonment. The quotation from Keats is 
unhappy. “Noble winged creatures” these 
assuredly are not on which Neptune and his 
companions ride. They are the first whale imd 
the first dolphin rather; but whatever they are, 
they rush wildly and finely through the deep 
waters. The joy of life and of Sie open air 
is on every foot of Mr. Kennedy’s canvas. 
Perhaps Mr. La Thangue’s pictures may be 
called “ subject-pictures,” though a good deal 
of portraiture would appear to be in them. 
One (No. 154) is professedly a portrmt, but 
there is so much in it besides “Mrs. Tom 
Mitchell that we are not obliged to class it 
under this head. Another work by Mr. La 
Thangue is called “ A Study ” (No. 16). It 
pleases one at first because of its vividness. 
The question is, whether there is much staying 
power beneath the first impression. Anyhow, 
it is finer than the larger painting. From these 
bold, brilliant canvases, the transition is com¬ 
plete to the latest method of Sir James Linton, 
in two tiny heads, “ Sophia ” (No. 182) and 
“ Dorothy ” (No. 186). The president of the 
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Royal Institute has rarely painted flesh colour 
so prettily, and his illumination has not often 
been more delicate. 

Fkedeeick Wedmore. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

the royal society of painters in -water 
COLOURS. 

liOndon; Msy 10, 1831. 

I have only just seen that, by a printer’s 
error in my article on the exhibition of the 
Watercolour Society (Academy, May 4), an nu- 
intentional injustice has been done to Mr. 
Alfred Hunt’s beautiful drawing of “ Windsor.” 
1 wrote, “ It is full of rich and subtle colour,” 
and with these words ended what I had to say 
of it; but the printer hai tacked on to this 
sentence the beginning of the next, which does 
not refer to Mr. Alfred Hunt or to his drawing 
at all. C. M.* 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOQY, 

The jubilee offering of the Germans in Eng¬ 
land to the Queen—being a portrait group, 
painted by Prof. Anton von Werner, of the 
imperial family on the occasion of the ^trothsl 
of Prince Henry of Prussia to Princess Irene 
of Hesse —was presented to Her Majesty on 
Thursday, May 16. 

_ Mr. Talfourd Ely will deliver a coarse of 
six lectures, entitled “ A Walk through Greece,” 
at University Hall, Gordon Square, on Mon¬ 
days and Thursdays at 8 p.m., beginning on 
Thursday next. May 23. He proposes to devote 
special attention to some of the less frequented 
parts of the Peloponnese, which be -visited 
during his recent tour. The lectures will be '' 
iUnstrated by lantern-slides from photographs 
taken by Baron Paul des Granges. ' 

Mr. Edwin Long’s picture of “ The Mar¬ 
riage Market, Babylon,” is now on view at the 
Pine Art Society’s, New Bond Street. 

Messrs. Cassell’s seventh annual exhibition 
of original drawings in black and white -will 
be opened early in June at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street. It will contain dra-wingi 
by the folio-wing, among other artists: W. F. 
Yeames, J. E. Hodgson, J, MacWhirter, R. W. 
Macbeth, W. Small, E. Blair Leighton, J. 
FuUeylove, Dorothy Tennant, Alice Havers, 

M. L. Gow, Jane M. Dealy, Arthur Hopldns, 

C. Gregory, Frederick Barnard, and W. B. 
Hole. 

At the South Kensington Museum a cast of 
the great bronze statue of St. John the Bapt ist, 
executed by Donatello in 1457 (1888 —518), has 
been coloured with indifferent success in order 
to simulate the metal of the original. This 
work, by the way, which is stated by 
the South Kensington authorities to have 
been formerly in the Palazzo Martelli at 
Florence, and to be now in the Mnseo 
Nszionale of that city, never was in the 
former place, and is not now in the latter. 

It is, as it always has been, in the chapel of 
the saint, in the cathedral of Siena. A cast 
of the statue, made for the Donatello celebra¬ 
tion, has been placed among the other repro¬ 
ductions at the Bargello. The “ Madonna and 
Child ” (1884—644) attributed to Giacomo dells 
Quercia, and stated to be in the Ospedale degli 
Innocenti at Florence, is not by that great 
master, but by a Sienese sculptor of the latter 
half of the fifteenth century. It has been 
attributed, though without authority, to 
Antonio Federighi. This work, again, is not 
at the Innocenti, or in Florence at all; but in 
the waU of one of the doister-aroades adjoin¬ 
ing the church of S. Francesco at Siena. 

5d by CjOO^Ic 
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THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

Of tbo new YaadevOle production of 
•• Angeli^,*’ which has thus far been done only 
at a we hope shortly to speak in more 

dehul. Meanwhile, let it be chronicled that it 
is an adaptation from the French—almost 
wholly comic in intention and in fact—and that 
it affords to Mr. Thomas Thome what is held to 
be an excellent opportunity for humorous 
effect. 

Miss Qekevikve Wabd— whose name will 
always be associated in the minds of the public 
with her one great part in “Forget-me-not ” 
—ispUyingthat partnowinaseries of mcain^s, 
organised under the management of Mrs. 
Oscar Beringer at the Opera Comique. Mr. 
Vemon supports her with power and skill, with 
the relief of lightness, as wdl as with force. 
Mrs. Oanninge’s “Mrs. Foley” is a character, 
or an impersonation, somehow not Tery readUy 
understandable; but Miss Robins is seen to 
advantage in tiie ^mpathetic part of Alice 
Vemey—pla^g with feeling, unquestionably, 
as well as with discretion—and Mr. Nutcombe 
Gould and Mr. Bindloss are both of them, in 
their very different ways, sufficiently striking 
as Prince Mslleotti and Barato. Great as is 
the part of Miss Ward herself, it geins by the 
adequate jmd skilled support which, speaking 
bro^y, it now receives. For “Forget-me- 
not ” does not suffer tmder the disadvantage of 
being a one-part piece. But for Miss Ward, 
nevertheless, remain its great opportunities, 
uid it is with an assured skill that she avails 
iierself of all of them. Handsome, oommand- 
ng, as great, too, in the expression of terror 
IS of an unworthjr triumph. Miss WMd is 
iminently worth seeing in tW, her most stiik- 
ng creation. It is now ten years, we believe, 
nnce the performance was first visible in 
London, tod—unpleasant as the character 
nevitably is—we may may remind our readers 
diat tte play promptly took hold of public 
Attention. And it has always interested actors, 
»ven more, perhaps, than the g;eneral public. 

_We need perhaps hardly add that “ The Real 
Little Lord Fauntleroy ” retains its place in the 
;>pera Oomique’s evening bill—Miss Marion 
Perry now giving undoubted dramatic force to 
Be strongest scenes in which Mrs. Errol 
appears, and Miss Vera Beringer retaining to a 
inite surprising degree the seeming spontaneity 
>£ her performance of the little lord. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONOEBTS. 

M. Ysa^E, a Belgian violinist, made his first 
Appearance in England at the fourth Phil- 
larmonio Concert on Thursday evening. May 9. 
It had already been rumoured tlmt this artist 
vss an executant of the first rank, and certainly 
the long and showy cadenza which he intro- 
Inced into the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Concerto justified the report. He is a master 
}f his instrument. But in Beethoven’s work 
he interpretation of the musio is the all- 
mportant matter. Now M. Isaye did not seem 
willing to sink his own individuality, but rather 
to make it at all times perceptible. A good player 
:ertainly must put sometl^g of his own into 
the musio which he is performing. Hence, we 
lave different readings of the same work, which 
oiay be all good. A great artist knows how to 
io this without interfering with the composer’s 
intentions. M. Isaye may not have done 
jastice to himself on the occasion of his 
iehttt. We shadl soon have another oppor¬ 
tunity of judging of his artistic merits, tot be 
plays at tl^ society’s next concert. His recep¬ 
tion by the audience was most enthnsUstio. 
rhe programme included an early and 


delightful Symphony in B flat by Haydn, and 
Mr. Oowen’s clever Symphony in F (No. 5), 
which has already been heard at Oambridge and 
at the Richter Oonoerts. Both works were 
well rendered. Mdlle. Tremelli was the 
vocalist. 

Sir Charles Halle gave his first Chamber 
Concert at.St. James’s Hall on Friday afternoon. 
May 10. The programme commeno^ with 
Chrubini’s Quartet for strings in E, one of 
three recently published. The first two move¬ 
ments are clear in form, and, as one would 
expect from so distinguished a composer, well 
TOtten; but they do not appeal vividly to the 
imagination. The Scherzo is peculiar, and not 
without humour, but it is mosaic in character. 
The Finale is a clever and spirited movement. 
The work had full justice done to it by Mdme. 
Neruda and Messrs. Ries, Straus, and F. 
Ndruda. The programme induded Brahms’s 
fine pianoforte Quintet in A (Op. 81), 
Beethoven’s piano and violin Sonata in G (Op. 
96), and pianoforte solos by Schubert. There 
was a moderate attendance. 

Senor Sarasate’s first concert for the season 
took place on Saturday afternoon. Max 
Bruch’s Concerto in D minor is not a very 
attractive work, but it was magnificently 
rendered by the great violinist. In a morceou 
de coruxrt W I. Raff, and in his own 
“ Carmen ” Fantaisie, Senor Sarasate proved 
himself once ag^ an executant Acts Ugne. He 
was received with customary enthusiasm. The 

g rogramme commenced with Liszt’s Po^me 
piphonique, “ Tasso,” to our thinking, one of 
his best; and concluded with Mendelssohn’s 
“ Athalie ” Overture. Mr. Cusins was, as 
usual, the conductor. 

The Popular Musical Union, which does 
g;ood and useful work for the musical training 
and recreation of the industrial classes in 
London, gave a very successful concert at 
Qrosvenor House on the same afternoon. The 
choir and orchestra of the society took part in 
the programme. Mdme. Antoinette Htirling 
and other vocalists gave their services, and 
M. J. Wolff delighted the audience with his 
dever violin playing. 

The second j^diter Concert last Monday 
evening drew a good audience. There was no 
novelty, but the performances were excellent. 
The only fault to find was in the arrangement 
of the programme. I^t week the solemn 
“ Parsifal ” Vorspiel was followed by the 
tawdry Liszt Rhap^ie. This time the equally 
solemn “ Oharfreitagszauber ” was placed 
before Glinka’s light and humorous Komarin- 
skaja Fantasia. In serious programmes, such 
as those of the Richter Concerts, such pieces, if 
they must be induded, should be put at the 
end. 

Miss Dora Schirmacher, who has not been 
heard for some years in London, gave a Piano¬ 
forte Redtal at Prince’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. Three j^thumons pieces by Beet¬ 
hoven formeda spedal feature of the programme. 
They were only published last year. The first 
is a charming Allegretto in C minor, written 
about 1796. The others are two characteristic 
Bagatellen, composed in 1797. The opening 
notes of the first of these pieces appears in a 
Beethoven sketch-book among sketches for 
^e second movement of the pianoforte Sonata 
in _C minor (Op. 10, No. 1); and, from certain 
written remarks of the composer, this Bagatelle 
was evidently intended to form one of the 
movements of that Sonata. It was to come 
between the Adagio and the Fmale. Miss 
Schirmacher has taste and good technique, but 
is heard to best advantage in works of light 
calibre. The Beethoven pieces were well 
rendered, excepting that the Allegretto was 
hurried. Weber’s Sonata in A flat was un¬ 
equally played, and there was often too much 
pedal* J. S. Shedlook. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NE W BOOK S. 

A NEW BOOK BY MB. ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE. 

DARWINISM. An Exposition of the 

Theory of Natural Soleotloo. with some of its appU- 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 
LL.D., P.I^., &o.. Author of ‘‘The Malay arohl- 
***?*.‘l' !- .^?P®eFraphloal Distribution of Anl- 
Island Life," * 0 . With Portrait and Mm. 
Crown 8to. 98. 

WILLIAM GEORGE WARD, and the 

OXFORD MOVEMENT. By WILFRID WARD. 
With Portrait. Svo, 14s. 

THE PARNELL OOMBnsSION. The 

OPfiNING SPEECH for the DEFENCE. 
D^ve^ by Sir CHARLES RUSSELL, ao, 
M.P. Demy Svo, 10B.6d, [Wsritw.*. 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 

THE JOURNAL INTIME of HENRI- 

FREDERIC AMIfiiL. Tran 9 lat 6 d 9 with an Intro* 
ducUon and Notae, by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
AuthOTot “ Robert Blsmere,” “Miss Bretherton.’^ 
Ac, With a Portrait. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo, 60 . 


AN AUTHOR’S LOVE. Being the 

Unpublished Letters of Prosper Sierfm^D's 
• Inoonnue.” a vols. extra Crown svo, Ife. 


NEW NOVELS. 

By P. MABION CRAWFORD. 

GREIFENSTEIN. By F. Marion 

CRAWFORD, Author of “With the Im- 
mort^” “Paul Patofl," “Mr. Is.aos," “Dr. 
Otaudlus.” “Marzlo’e Oruoiax,” * 0 , 8 vols. 
Crown Svo, 81s. Sd. 

By JULIAN CORBETT. 

EOPHETUA the THIRTEENTH. 

By JULIAN CORBETT, Author of “The FWl 
of Aegard,” “For God and Gold," svoIb. 
Globe Svo, Us. 

MACMILLAN’S Ss. 6 d. NOVELS. NEW VOLS. 

SCHWARTZ. By D. Christie Murray. 

AuthOTof •• Aunt Raohel,” "The Weaker Vessel,” 
& 0 . Grown 8 vo, as. 6 d. 

NEIGHBOURS on the GREEN. By 

Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “Joyce,” &o. Otowu 
8 vo, 8 A 8 d. [Nnrfvwk. 


FO’C’S’LE YARNS, including BETSY 

LEE, and other Poems. A New EuiUoa. Crown 
Svo, Ts. Sd. 

GOLDEN TREASURY SBBias.—New Volume. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSOHUS, 


43. ed, 

ESSAYS, chiefly Literary and Ethical. 

By AUBREY DE VERB, LUD.. Author of 
lys. Chiefly ou Poetry," &o. Globe Svo, 6 s. 
NOW READY, PART H. 

THE PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir 

JOHN LOBBOOK,F.BS.,D.O.L.,LLJ). Pari 11 . 
Globe Svo, Se. 6 d. 

PartL (Fortv-^ Thousand), PO PUL SU EDITION, 
sewed Is. ^ LIBRARY EDITION, 

uniform with Part IL Cloth gilt, 8 a. Sd. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES, 1889. 

New and Revised Editions, with Maps and Plans, 
sewed, la. eaoh j cloth, Is. sd. each. 
DIOKBNS’S DIOTIONARY of PARIS. 
giOKBNS’B DIOriONARY of LONDON. 
DIOKBNS’S DICTIONARY of the THAMES. 

Now ready, Vols. L-IV., with Portraits. 

Crown Svo, Ss. Sd. eaoh. 

ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 

OENERAL boRDON. By OoL Sir WXLLUX Butlbb. 
HENRY the FIFfH. By the Rev. A. J. Ohuscb. 
LtVlNaSTONS. ByMr.THOXASHnaBSS. 

LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir Biobabd TsKPha. 

_ Th* volusMi tofoUou art:— 

WELLIHOTON. By Mr. GsoBaa Hoopsb. [In Juttt, 
DAHFIBK. By Mr. W. Olabk RuaSEhL. [fa July. 
V OOur volwnu cm in f As pnts and in preparation, 

HAOMIIiLAN & 00., Bsopord Staut, London. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

SPRING LIST. 


SECOND and OHBAFEtt EDITION, lUaitratol, 
small demy Sro, cloth, ila. 

ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in the 

MIDDLE AOE8 (Fourteenth Century) By J. J. 
JIT88EBAND. Ttunslated by LUCY TOULMIN 
SMITH. 

“We can hesrtOy reoommend his book as one ot the 
pleasantest and most oarefnUy executed pictures of a 
aide of Enelish mediaeral life that we have met with for 
a long while.”—^urday Stvinc, 


SECOND EDiriON. with NEW PREFACE, now 
ready. 

LIFE and TIMES of GIROLAMO 

SAVONAROLA. By Professor PA8QCALE VIL- 
LABI. Translated by LINDA VILLaKI. Portraits 
and Illustrations. 1 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 82 s. 
"Thus to the advantages in the mode of presentation 
are added the author’s learning, research, unfailing 
enthusiasm restrained by scholarly feeling, and an easy 
B^ie. ... A book which is not likely to be forgotten ” 

jfthmaaum. 


By Professor ARMINIDS VAMBERT. 

ARMINinS VAMBER7: his Life and 

Adventures. ByEIMdELF. Fifth Edition. Pquare 
imperial 16 mo, oioth, 88. Also a Cheaper Enicion 
^the aeventb). with Introductory Chapter, rtodi- 
oated to the Boys ot England. Portrait and 17 
Illuetratious. Crown Svo, cloth, 68. 

“ A most fascinating work, full of interesting and 
curious experiences.”—Contemporary Revteio. 

HUNGARY. (The Eighth Volume of 

•‘BheBtoryof theNatlons”j. Third Edition. Large 
crown Svo, doth, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 

“Subject and writer can seldom have been better 
suited to each other than in a popular abstract of 
Hungarian history by M.Vambetr. . . . This eminently 
satiafaotory book.”—St. Jame^t QattlU. 

•‘The whole of the volume is full of interest, and well 
deserves to be carefully studied."— Athtruxtum. 


CAROLINE SCHLEGBE. and HER 

FRIENDS. By Mrs. ALFRED 8IDO WICK. With 
Steel Portrait. Crown Svo, doth, 7s. 6d. [ Rtadjt. 


CHOPIN; and other Musical Essays. 

By HENRY T. FINOK, Author of ‘•Romantic 
Love and Personal Beauty.” Smalt crown Svo, 
doth, es. [ Rtady. 


JOSEPH ROGERS, M.D.: Remin- 

isoenoes of a Workhouse Medical Officer. Edited, 
with a Preface, by Proteseor THOROLU ROOERS, 
Large crown Svo, cloth, 7a 6d. [Ready. 


ESSAYS TOWARDS a CRITICAL 

METHOD. By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. Crown 
Svo, doth. 7a 6d. [Beady. 


CRIME: its Causes and Remedy. 

By L- QOBOON BYLAN OS. Crown Svo, oioth, 8S. 

“There is nmoh that is suggestive in this excellent 
book.”—OJaryow Seraid. 

“ A wdoome contrlbntion to the literature on social 
reformation.”—Jfonuny Boet. 

** A valuable oontrlbution to the literature of oiime 
and how to deal with IV—Seotenum, 


SYLVAN FOLK: Sketches of Bird and 

Animal Life in Britain. By JUUN WATSON, 
Author of *‘A Year in the Fielda” Ao. Crown Svo, 
doth, 8s. Sd. 

“ The naturalist should make it • guide and a com* 
panlon. Dull, Indeed, must be the reader who is iusen- 
slble to its delightful charm.”—Jfimekmfer Saaminar. 


VoL IV. of “UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES.” 

MISS BAYLE’S ROMANCE; or, An 

American Heiress in Eutom. By W. FRASER 
RAE. Second and Revised Edition. Small crown 
Svo, doth, 2s. [Beady, 


A PLAY upon PEOPLE. Crown Svo, 

cloths 68. {Ready, 

POEM PICTURES, and other Ljrrics. 

By FAHTETTB. Orown Svo, with Oxford border 
round pagea printed in red ink, doth, 4e. 6d. 

_ [8<ad|r. 

LoitnoM: 

T. XIBHEB imWIK,S6, Patamoeter-sqwe, E.a 


To bo Completed Is Eight Volsmee, pnhllabed 
QuarteHy. 


Now ready, Vol. I., 612 pages, square Svo, doth, 8s,; 
or half-bound morocco, 89.8d. 

BLACEIE’S 

MODERN CTCLOPEDIA 

OP 

UNIVERSAL INFORMATION 

A Handy Book ot Reference on all Snbjeote 
and lor all readera 

With numerous Hotmial Dhutmtlons and a Series of 
Mapa 
BDITED BY 

CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A,, LL.D., 

Editor of “ Ogllvle’s Imperial Dictionary,” Ac. 

*,* yol, IT. will he ready o» 15(A June. 


BOMB OFimONS OF THE FEEBS. 

ATaSNJtUM. 

'*Tbo'ModmiCye!opfdi«* promlBec to salt the wenU of e UrjrA aid 
fnereeBing teeiloii of the pablle. H le well printed on good paper, aiid the 
ar icire are ihort and neaaliy comclee. Ihe tone to ttoacrally oeuriUle 
and the matter it veoany eouDdl. Oo the wbols, the editor mav be eon. 
gratulated on having porfertned an eseeedutgly dHBcsU tiuk eo far 
Battof-'Ctorily.’* 

ST, JARBSrS QAZBTTB. 

"Judged bv the flr«t volame, tba ‘Modorn CtoIopedU' will be an rx* 

ceedlnglr oaofBl nork of reference.Tho faote g{*oo, so far at wo have 

letted them, eoem wonderfully acoarate.* 

SPECTATOR, 

" 1 ha * Modern Cyclopedia' ft, eo far at we have tcete*1 tho articica In the 
flret liiatelment, deatlned to be not ao much a rival a valOBble addiiloa 
to tbe VArioOA booliB of rcferacee now In exietenee. They are dUtiiiguithed 
by aeruracy not leas than by aocf'laetneta. Wo have l>een paritcu'arlv 
atroek with tbe edcutifle, ge'graibleal, and legal artictee. Tbe work le 
being admirably euperviti-d by Dr. Annandale.'* 

NATURE, 

*' The articlM ere abort, bat clear, and, to fkr ae they go, accurate. 
Eapcclel attention haa boon given to matiera wbloh are of living It icreat lo 
our own day, and we nrs glail lo aue ihnt many eeientiflo arllc'oa have 
b‘eu wrlttOQ or revlaed by epedaUBta. The Tolume oontaloe eoioo good 
irape aud many loUreatlog pictorial liluatratiOD*.’* 


*,* PtoepeiAui, veitK Specimen Page, poxt feet on 
applieotion. 


London: Blackib & Son, 49 and 60, Old Bailey. 

THE HISTORY OF THE TIMES." 

SEE THE ANNIVBR3ABY NUMBER of 

THE TTNIVERSAL REVIEW, May 16. 

Edited by Hasby Qwltsb. 

This Number is also lUnstrsted by 
FirrY BNOBAVINQS, 

AND A OOLOURBO FBONTI3PIEOE, 

AND WILL CONTAIN in ADDITION to the ABOVE, 
THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT ABTI0LE9, 
IMPERIAL OOOKNBYDOM. Robbet Buchasah. 
THE ART of ENGL9 lND.-II. Habbt Qucoibb. 
HINTS on LIFE ASSURANCE. THOMAS WKLTOir. 
THE ROMANCE of the HOUSE of COMMONS. 

CHAHLHB BBADLAnOH, M.P, 

STOEB POOB3. Hbbbbbt Butoliiy. 

THE AUNT, the NIECES, and the DOG. 

Hamdki. Bim.BB. 

THE STRANGER in the DRESS OIBOLB. 

Mabiam RoBissoir. 

THE WORLD in MAY. The Ediiob. 

CONTENTS and INDEX for 18«-t88». 

THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, May 16. 

JPrioe 28.6d. 

Swam SomtEksoBEnr A Oo. 

now readt at all booksellers. 

L U C I F E R . 

No. SI, for MAT, price Is. 6d. 

CO^rr^iVr^i-OUR cycle and the NBXT-.BTBEREAL PRESSURE 
—TUE RIVER of KHOWLKDOE-^3 tbe BUDDHIST an ATHEIST 
THE TALKING IMAGE of UKUR (oOBtisaed)->THE BOOTS of RIFUAL- 
ISM In CHURCH and MASONRY. 

London i Tib Trioiophjoal pOBunniro Co., 

7, Duke^troot, Adelphi, W.C. 


Fonlteap 4to, oioth, price 4e. 6d. 

F N of EURIPIDES. Now first Trans- 

latad Into Eoglieh la Ita ortgioa! Motree end enppHed with 6t*ge 
dtrecUone, eoggeetlDg how It may hiare heeu performed on the Athenian 
Stage, with Prefaee and Notee by H. B. L. 

WlLUAMt k NOBOATt, U, Henrietta-etreet, Covent-i^rdeD, London | 
and to, Bontb Frederiok-etreet, Edinbnrgh. 


Sale more than 60,000. 
FOWLE’S “EASY” LATIN BOOKS. 

s. d. 

Shobt and “Baby” Latot Book . — i « 

Fibst ‘‘Babt” Latin RxAniNo B(»k . 2 * 

Sboond “East” Latin RBAunra Book... _. 2 ( 

A Nkw "Easy” Latin Prucbb. ... 2 t 

Sklhotionb ysoM Latin AtriHOBa . 2 0 

D). Do. Prose, Is.; Poetry 1 0 

Latin FBtHBB Hulks Madb “East” . 2 e 

SUFLB Ekkboisxs. Series 1. 0 ( 

SlXPUl Exebcisks, Series U. 1 0 

FOWLE’S “EASY” GREEK BOOKS. 

Shobt and "Easy” Gbkbk Book . — 2 0 

First “East” Gebkk Rbadino Book ... — s 0 

PEOONn “Easy” Gbbbk RKAmNOBoox.. S , 

First Eton Gbkbk Rkadbb. — ..,18 

Figbt Book oy Hohhb’s Iliad . 1 I 

FOWLE’S “EASY” Miscellaneous BOOKS, 

First Book OF “Easy” Pobtbt FOB SoHOOLs i 1 
Gods abb HbBOKS—AN “EAiY” Mytholoot 1 8 
Misohllankous PafebsonEnolisu Bbtobt 0 i 
GROOBAPHT of the WOBLD-lKTBODUCtOBY . 0 t 

Oko.ibafht of thk World-Land. o 4 

GKOaBAl’BY of the WOKLD—WaTBE . 0 4 

Gecobafiiy of the WORLD-Parts I , II , lit. I 0 
GKOOEAPur OF Enoland and Wales . o I 

FOWLE’S “EASY” SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 

A SHOBT Bible Histobt . _. o 4 

WANDBBINOe OF THB ISBAELITRS ... .„ ... 0 4 \ 

Einos of Judah and Israel . o 4 

Short Papebs on Jewish Histobt. ° * I 

OUE Savioue’s Eaely and Lateb Life ... 1 • 
Miracles and Parables of Oub Sayiouh ... l | 
The Acts of the Afjbtles. .. 041 

“Since the days of Dr. Elerohever Arnold no tnek I 
advance has been made in the quality and ueefalneseol ' 
classical Bohool books as that achieved by Mr. Fowie.” ] 
Sehool Board UkroniBe. I 
“ The same good work which the Rev. Edmund Fo ek * 
has done for beginners in Latin he has now perforn^ 
for those beginning Greek.”—Join Bull. 

" The author of there books, who Is a classieal scholaf 
of high attainments, has performed a dlfflc^t and 
important task with complete sucoeBS.” 

Woreeeter JeumaJ. 

“ They remalu now as when they were published -the 
simplest and, in our opinion, the most effective of any 
clarelcal primers we know.”—iiferary OAurekman. 


lAmdon; BELFE BROTHERS, 6, CharterhouM 
Buildiugs, B O. 


nPRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, 

>L PERTH, 

WAUmir—RST. J. R. BKRTNB. 
SovmnlOPBNSCHOLARtBlPS wUlboOFFBRSDls JULY. 
gt a dtotnooo ean bo examined at oentraa nearer th^ homaa. Apply w 
Wardiv. 

Tbe College, •tandlng in exoapthraally healthy altnatioo. pr e p a tn a tor 
the Unlvervitl^ Anar, and Pnbllo SerrlcM. Special and lodividttAl taitiaB 
where roqoirvd. Mixfem Side. Jnulor SehooL 
A few KXtllBITlONB are also offiired to aona of AngHean C l any in gag 
part of United Kingdom. For detatii apply to WasdsS. 


Now ready, price fid.; by pool, Sd. 

A GNOSTIC FAITH. Enlarged, by per- 

J>JL rolatlon from tbe National Revioto of Fobmaiy, ISSd. 

** A remarkably omnprehenaiye tnrvay of a anlUMt wMeh tba pnami 
triaogalar duet between Profeasor Huxley, Dr. Waea, aad the Ble^ et 
Petcr^rongfa la Inreatlng witb a freah Intereat. It U tbe vrorfc of awtMy> 
reed, coneeleotloaa aoholar, who kaowa bow to lUuatrata hie giaat tbmm 
witb the wiedom of the ao^enta.”'>-JSdAo. 

*' Tbe email and Intrreatlog pblloaophle eaaay on ' AgnoeUc Faith,* wfll 
Istarvat all who baay tbemaelyae witb tbe modem oclticiaiiia of Cbortedeaity.* 

Sootimen. 

Will bo read vrith loimeat by all itndenta of tbe phfloaophy of rali g t m t 
by wbloh phraea we mean not merely de^lynmad pbtloeophm, bat a>l vbe 
take aa Intereat in tho different p^ae* of aei9tlctoiD.....T1M llttlabaafc 
doaerrea a wide olrmilatlOD.”“*d6er<feea Joamal. 

WiixiAM BiDOWAT, IfiS, Piccadilly, Looden, W.; 
aad of any Bookawler or Newemaa. 


THE QUESTION OF THB DAY. 

Joit pnblUbod, foap.t price One ShllUag. 

FUTURE of the EMPIRE; or, • 

Brief Siatement of tba Cam agaliMt Imperial KedwaU a, ^ 
AUUtANDgl OOROOa. 

London t SuirKiV, MaiasAlX, k COs, 4, Statfoaen* Rail Oovt. 
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f. T. Hatbs, 17, BcDriottaHitroet, OoraBHrardwa. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Bistory of the Greet Civil War, i642-9. 
Vol. II. By S E. Gardiner. (Long¬ 
mans ) 

The new volume of the History of the Civil 
"War opens with Cromwell’s accusation of the 
Earl of Manchester, and closes with the sur¬ 
render of the king by the Scots to the com¬ 
missioners of the Parliament. In the earlier 
part of his History of the Seventeenth Century, 
Mr. Gardiner had the advantage of dealing 
with a period which had been very super¬ 
ficially treated by previous writers. If his 
present subject lacks some of the novelty of 
)us earlier volumes, its intrinsic interest is far 
greater. "Well worn as the story is, it 
assumes a surprising degree of freshness in his 
practised hands. It is not merely that his 
invariable fairness presents familiar events 
from new points of view; there is also very 
much that is absolutely new in his narrative, 
and that not merely in the details. He has 
collected many new facts from the old sources, 
and more from sources that were unknown 
or inaccessible to his predecessors. The 
despatches of Monireuil in the French 
archives, for instance, have enabled him to 
reconstruct the history of the negotiations be¬ 
tween Charles I. acd the Soots. We also 
learn from these despatches the nature 
of the terms offered by the Independents 
to the king in the autumn of 1645, and 
the precise division of parties in the House of 
Lords in the following spring (pp. 379, 481). 
It was in French and Venetian reports that 
Mr. Gardiner discovered the proposals for 
the king’s deposition made in the summer of 
1644, of which he gave an account in his last 
volume. So, in the presrnt volume, we learn 
from one of Montreuil’s letters that in 
January, 1646, the leaders of the Independents 
projected making the little Duke of Gloucester 
king, and declaring the Earl of Northumber¬ 
land lord protector of the realm. A rumour 
to the same effect had come to the ears of the 
Venetian Eesident in the preceding March 
(pp. 144, 410). Mr. G irdiner has also gathered 
much new matter from the diaries of the 
different note-takers in tbe House of Commons, 
and given us by their aid a more complete and 
intelligible account of the passing of the Self- 
denying Ordinance than has been hitherto pub¬ 
lished. Of the throe diarists in question, 
Yonge is occasionally referred to, and D’Ewes 
frequently, but Whitacre seems from the notes 
to have proved the most useful for this par¬ 
ticular period. 

The pages devoted to the New Model correct 
more than one popular belief about it. It 
was not entirely a volunteer army. No less 
than 8500 men were impressed by ordinance 
to fill up its ranks. ** In London, at least, if 


the French ambassador is to be trusted, young 
men were seized in the streets, and carried off 
forcibly to serve against the king” (p. 149). 
Fairfax repeatedly complains of the alacrity 
of these pressed men in deserting, and the 
slowness of the local authorities in sending 
th»m back Neither was the New Model 
entirely composed of Independents, or 
even of “ men of a religious spirit.” The 
nucleus of the army consisted of the old 
soldiers who had served under Essex and 
Manchester, and even the soldiers of the latter 
were far from being all lectaries. Col. 
Pickering’s regiment mutinied because when 
he took command he proceeded to preach a 
sermon to them (p. 148): 

” In spite of such facts as these,” concludes 
Mr. Gardiner, “the popular belief that the 
New Model was not merely a Puritan, but an 
Independent, army is not without foundation. 
An army is to a great extent moulded by its 
ofiSoera, and tbe officers of this army were men 
of a pronounced, and especially of a tolerant, 
Puritanism. The officers, too, had on their 
side, if not the whole of the old soldiers, at 
least those who were most energetic and most 
amenable to discipline, more particularly the 
sturdier Puritans uf the Eastern Association. 
It was by such as these that the whole lump 
was ultimately leavened ” (p. 149). 

The excellent discipline of the army, which 
made it in the end, as Clarendon says. 

I “famous for its sobriety and manners,” 
depended not merely on its moral superiority 
to other armies, but on the fact that it was 
much more regularly paid. 

The king’s plan of campaign for 1645 was 
a reproduction of the strategy of 1644. 
“ Once more Oxford was to be the basis of 
operations from which Eupert might dash out 
from time to time to relieve beleaguered 
garrisons, and to swoop down upon any weak 
point in the enemy’s defences.” Oxford, 
however, was so insufficiently provisioned that 
it was incapable of holding out in the absence 
of the field army. It was this which, after 
the capture of Leicester, prevented the king 
from carrying out Digby’s plan of relieving 
the Torl^ire garrisons and defeating the 
Scots (pp. 133, 193). The necessity of stay¬ 
ing in the Midlands to support Oxford, and to 
relieve it with a fresh supply of provisions, 
obliged the king to linger near Leicester, and 
gave Fairfax time to overtake him and bring 
on a battle. On the battle of Naseby itself 
Mr. Gardiner adopts the conclusions recently 
formulate! by Col. Eoss in the English Bis- 
torieal Beview. “ The parliamentarians, now 
that they had been joined by Cromwell, 
numbered about 13,60U, while at the highest 
ealculation, the king’s troops can hardly have 
exceeded 7500” (pp. 208, 583). Admitting 
the great disparity of the two armies, is not 
the weakness of the king’s force a little over¬ 
stated ? True it is that Charles himself, in a 
letter of June 4, describes his army as consist¬ 
ing of 4000 foot and scarce 3500 horse. At the 
same time, however, he announces his inten¬ 
tion of staying at Harborough some time to 
pick up stragglers; and no doubt in the ten 
days which intervened before the battle of 
Naseby his numbers were increased from this 
source. Col. Eoss writes: “1 can come to 
no other conclusion than that the royal army 
at Naseby effectively numbered not more than 
8000 men in horse and foot, and may prob¬ 
ably, as stated by the Eoyalist authorities, ^ 


have been actually only 7500 in all ” {English 
Bistorieal Review, iii. 673). Col Eoss, how¬ 
ever, arrives at this figure by makiog certain 
deductions from the strength of the king’s 
army in May, as sti’ed by Eichard Sjmonds 
in his diary ; and in two cases these deductioos 
appear to bo excessive. For instance, ho ovrr- 
estiinates the loss suffered by the Eoyalists in 
storming Leicester, and the number of horic 
left by the king to garrison that town. More¬ 
over, the account of the battle given by Sir 
Edward Walker stems to warrant the con¬ 
clusion that the king had about 4500 horse 
at Naseby. Walker says that Eupert had 
about 2000 horse on the right wing, that 
500 more were in reserve, and that an 
unspecified number, consisting of Langdalo’s 
brigade and the Newark horse, were on 
the left. The left wing was probably 
not weaker than the right, for Langdale’s 
horse numbered 1500 at the end of May; and 
the Newark division, allowing for the loss at 
Leicester and the detachment sent home, 
must have numbered 600 or 700 men. The 
weakness of the king’s army at Naseby lay 
specially in Ihe small number of the foot. 
Clarendon estimates them at 3300; Walker, 
as 3500; the king, as 4000. This is the 
utmost that can be said against Mr. Gardiner’s 
theory as to the number of the royal forces at 
Naseby, and it does not amount to much. 

After Naseby the king pursued no con¬ 
sistent strategic scheme, but a veries of pro¬ 
jects suggest^ by each tarn of f irtuoe. He 
fell more and more under the infiuence of 
Digby. 

"As Charles’s prospects grew darker Digby’s 
influetica increased. His adventurous activity 
dragged along with it Charles's passive resolu¬ 
tion. _ With Digby every gleam of hope was as 
tbe rising of the day star; every fresh disaster a 
mere unfortunate accident, to be banished 
from the memory. He shared with Charles 
that trust in success of incongruous projects 
which contributed so much to the destmodou 
of the Royalist cause.” . . . “Unable to form 
any consistent scheme of operations, the king 
had thrown himself into the hands of an 
adviser who was not only no soldier, but who, 
with some of Buckingham’s brilliancy, re¬ 
produced only too faithfully Buckingham's 
extravagances ” (pp, 253, 359). 

It will be observed that Mr. Gardiner’s 
view of Digby agrees with that expressed by 
Clarendon, and he agrees with him also in the 
share in the Eoy^ist disasters which he 
attributes to Goring and Grenville. One of 
the greatest merits of Mr. Gardiner’s account 
of the last eighteen months of the Civil War 
consists in the skill with which he connects the 
affairs of Scotland and England, and shows 
the bearing of the victories of Montrose on 
the coarse of events south of the Tweed, He 
has devoted the same careful study to the 
battlefields of Scotland as to those of England, 
and explained much that was difficult to 
understand in the history of Montrose’s cam¬ 
paigns. Moreover, some of the descriptions of 
these battles are admirably vigorous and 
spirited. 

It was not, however, on battlefields alone 
that the issue of the Civil War was decided. 
The defects of the king’s character were more 
fatal than the errors of his generals or the 
weakness of his battalions. His incapacity to 
understand the people he ruled brought about 
the Great Eebellion,and made it end in his de- 
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feat. Nothing did Charles more harm than his 
attempts to obtain foreign troops, and nothing 
was more inexplicable to him than the feeling 
he thus roused. 


Tht Ingenious QentUman Bon Quixote oj rones in that wondrous time, Cervantes is 
La Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes the one who most nearly approaches, mquaU- 


Saavedra. Done into English by Henry 
Edward Watts. Vols. IV., V. (Bernard 
' Quaritch.) 


“ Irish, French, Dutch, or Lorrainers were all " Quaritch.) 
one to Charles, if only they would help him to 

regain his crown. Bom of a Scottish father We congratulate Mr. Watts on the comple- 


and a Danish mother, with a grandmother who lion of his long and arduous task. He has 


was half French by birth and altogether French succeeded in producing the translation of the who is most like him. 
by breeding, witt a ftenoh wtfe, with (^rman Quixote which must be the favourite, among Cervantes, indeed, is not to be named with 
nephews, and a Dutch son-in-law, Charies had hitherto published, for the book-lover Shakspere as a playwright and a poet. His 

v^icb k toTSte?leSw the schola^ These concluding volumes verse has none of the almost cloying richnew 
of much narrowness of view and of much are distinguished by all the excellencies of of fancy, the exuberance of diction, which 
cmeltv and injustice to alien races, but which no their predecessors. Mr. Watts hits most marks the early poems and the sonnets of 


V Henry heart and mind, to that god of an 

(Bernard Englishman’s idolatry, Shakspere; and it 
is no unnatural consequence that the deeper 
study and the more multiplied editions of 
I comple- Shakspere should be followed by a deeper 
He has study and multiplied editions of the anthor 


nationm feeling, which is too often the mother 
of much narrowness of view and of much 


Shakspere. The songs intercalated in the 
Quixote and other writings of Cervantes are 


ruler of England can afford to despise ” (p. 159). happily in his notes the just medium between Shakspere. The songs intercalated in the 
His attempts to regain by diplomacy what raying too much or too little. His remarks Quixote and other writings of Cervantes are 
he had lost by arms were eqimlly mistaken and satisfy without wearying the reader; his all unworthy to be ranked with those gems of 
equally mischievous. He was always dreaming longer excursus, as at the end of Vol. IV., melody which sparkle in the plays of Shaks- 
of irreooncileable parties and are valuable essays. In that on Spanish pere. The great problems of the universe 

pursuing incompatible policies. He was in- proverbs he does not seem to be acquainted and of man’s destiny seem never to have 
capable of agreeing with any one party, or ’with the Altspenisehe Spriehvdrter uni weighed on the soul of Cervantes as they did 
adhering to any one policy. The one point on ipriohteortliche Sedensarten aus den Zeiter vor on that of Shakspere; but in less, though 
which he was consistent and firm was his Cervantes, by Dr. Joseph HaUer (Begensberg, perhaps in not less noble, qualities the genius 
refusal to concede the MtabHabmant. of Pres- 1883), in which are given 656 Spanish pro- and the character of Cervantes have a close 
byterianism in England; and even on that verbs, all beginning with the letter k, with affinity to those of our English dramatist. 


are valuable essays. In that on Spanish pere. The great problems of the universe 
proverbs he does not seem to be acquainted and of man’s destiny seem never to have 
with the Altspenisehe Spriehteorter uni weighed on the soul of Cervantes as they did 
spriohieortliehe Sedensarten aus den Zeiter vor on that of Shakspere; but in less, though 


Cervantes, by Dr. Joseph HaUer (Begensberg, 
1883), in wMch are given 666 Spanish pro- 


perhaps in not less noble, qualities the genius 
and the character of Cervantes have a close 


b^rianism in England; and even on that verbs, aU beginning with the letter k, with affinity to those of our EngUsh dramatist, 
question he was willing to let the Scots paraUels in Greek and Latin, and in dmost Both were men of clearest ineight, yet of most 
believe that he intended to yield, and incapable every Uving European speech acd dialect, kindlv, genial temper; both were singularly 


believe that he intended to yield, and incapable every Uving European speech acd dialect, kindly, genial temper; both were singularly 
of speatog out plainly and honestly. including Basque, with flie hibUography of free from literary vanity and from jealousy 

The story of the negotiations which led to the“ each language. This is certahily an of their contemporaties; both were almost in- 
the king’s night to Newark is one of the sub- important contribution towards the building credibly careless as to the printing and 

V _ . V ... _ _JI _ L _1 .S _..J xU ..f 


jects on wHch Mi. Gardiner has toown new iiP of that “ inteUigent and well-arranged removd of the minor blots of their master- 
light.' The lowest terms on which the Scots vrork on Spanish proverbs ” which, as Mr. pieces. The editions of Don Quixote which 

O _ . ... . _ WTr AX. _ . xM» -7_ • J _X_ II T31_ _._7 _x_ I _.I_X_ 


were willing to receive the king was the Watts says, “is stiU a desideratum." Like appeared in Cervantes’s lifetime are almost as 
estabUshment of Presbyterianism in both king- the former volumes, these two are not q^uite faity as the foUos and quartos of Shaksp^’s 
doms. But they did not insist with sufficient free from rare but inexpUcable slips, which plays. The chronology of the Q Axote is as 
plainness on the indispensableness of this con- contrast most vividly with the general merits, incapable of reconciUation with the events 
dition, nor did the king make plain his deter- E.g., in the note on the seguidilUs (v. 13), recorded as is the geography and history of 
mination never to accept it. On the contrary, lUr. Watts writes that they “differed from Shakspere with that of actual fact. But in 
he promised to give them full contentment on the redondillas, in the first line rhyming with both, the power of seizing, divining, creating 


church government if only they could satisfy the third,^ and the second with the fourth. 


recorded as is the geography and history of 
Shakspere with that of actual fact. But in 
both, the power of seizing, divining, creating 
a character, and of preserving its identity in 


him that to do so would not be against bis generally in assonants ” ; but in the example every variety of situation and circumst^ce is 
conscience ; and he declared his willingness to given there is neither assonant nor consonant almost unsurpassed. In both there is the 
receive instruction as soon as he reached their rhyme between the first and third lines, and keenest wit and delight in all laughter- 
quarters. Finally the king threw himself it “ quite an exception to the ordinary rules giving occasions, from the subtle conceit that 
into the Scottish camp without obtaining any of the seguidilla if there is one. So in the can just tickle the fancy of the well-read and 
definite engagement from them. The Scottish facsimile letter which closes the work, the fastidious scholar down to the broadest farce; 
leaders were careful to confine themselves to signature is clearly CerJantes; yet it is and, united with this, there is in each the 
a somewhat ambiguous verbal assurance, which printed on the opposite page Cert^antes. truest humour, the widest and most tender 
they allowed Montreuil to put in writing, but These are trifies, only to bo deplored because sympathy for humanity of every grade of 


it is quite an exception to the ordinary rules giving occasions, from the subtle conceit that 
of the seguidilla if there is one. So in the can just tickle the fancy of the well-read and 
facsimile letter which closes the work, the fastidious scholar down to the broadest farce; 
signature is clearly CerJantes; yet it is and, united with this, there is in each the 
printed on the opposite page Cervantes, truest humour, the widest and most tender 
These are trifies, only to bo deplored because sympathy for humanity of every grade of 
there is so little chance of their being rank or condition, for saint or for sinner, 
amended in another edition of so choice a from the highest to the lowest. In religion 


refused to sign (pp. 474, 475). there is so little chance of their being rank or condition, tor samt or for sinner, 

Other questions of interest remain which amended in another edition of so choice a from the highest to the lowest. In religion 
it is only possible briefiy to refer to. Mr. work. As a last debt of gratitude we must both dwell above the quarrels of their day; 
Gardiner’s narrative of Glamorgan’s negotia- omit to thank our author for the excel- and thus Shakspere has been claimed as a 
tions clears the king of one grave charge lent Index which he has given us to the Eoman Catholic, and Cervantes as an almost 
aeainst him. In signinu the treatv which Quixote as well as to the Lite of Cervantes. Protestant, and in both cases with equal 


against him. In signing the treaty which 
usually bears his name, Glamorgan went 


beyond and against his instructions, and used el this notice to a consideration of the ques- 
for one purpose the full powers given him for tions why it is that the best of the earlier 


tixote as well as to the Life of Cervantes. Protestant, and in both cases with equal 
May I be allowed to devote the remainder error. In both the glow of patriotism is at 
this notice to a consideration of the ques- its highest. It is dSficult indeed to say to 


another. Charles was evidently justified in 
disavowing him (pp. 127, 414). On the rise 
and the relations of parties, there is much of 
great interest. Mr. Gardiner thinks that the 


tions why it is that the best of the earlier which the palm should be accorded in this 

Charles was evidently justified in editions should have been the work of an respect: to Shakspere, whose noble verse has 

him (pp. 127, 414). On the rise Englishman; why three such translations of thi^ed and nerved generations of his country- 

■ ‘ ‘ QiMiTote as those of Mr. Duffield, Mr. Ormsby, men to many a high emprise; or to Cer- 

and Mr. “Watts should have appeared within vantes, whose “Numantia” was acted amid 


effect of the elections of 1645 on the balance the last few years; why a writer of the ex- the ruins and the agony of Zaragoza. Yet, 
of power between Presbyterians and Inde- ceptional talent of Mr. Gibson should have as we read, one difference forces itself upon 
pendents has been exaggerated, and points out devoted his powers mainly to the translation us—a distinction which, if it does not exist in 
that the Long Parliament at that period, like of Cervantes’s verse ? What are the qualities the pages themselves, we cannot help finding 
some of the assemblies of the French Bevolu- “i Cervantes’s writings which give them such there by the light of after histo^. Shak- 
tion, contained groups rather than parties ““ attraction for Englishmen ? Mr. Gibson spere’s is the upward flame of patriotism in a 
(p. 449). Specially notable, also, are the answered in his own case, when it was nation which had only then begun its career 
criticism on Clarendon’s History of the suggested that he should turn his attention of greatest glory—the eagle preparing itself 


criticism on Clarendon’s History of the suggested that he 
Rehllion, and the estimate of Cromwell’s to Lope de Vega, 
character as a party leader (pp. 17, 499). writer does not sei 


“Lopo de Vega! The for a fuller flight. With the glories of 
character as a party leader (pp. 17, 499). writer does not see that it is as a man that Lepanto ever in his memory, with all a 
Finally, the portraits of Peters,’ Lilburne, and I admire Cervantes! Lope de Vega could Spaniard’s pride in his race and in his country, 
Prjnne, do justice, long delayed, to men “®t untie his shoe-latchet.’’ This is doubt- and in her then unequalled empire, with 
whom hiatorians have generally misrepre- less an answer to one part of the problem, lug boast of victories by land and sea, this 
sented or ignored. C. H. Fibih. Of all foreign writers, of all his contempo- note is still lacking in Cervantes—^the ooii« 
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fident, triumphant onlook to a future more 
glorious still. He was probably too dear- 
tighted not to see. too patriotic to express, 
the marks of the inevitable ruin that bad even 
then begun. Spain bad done so much that it 
already seemed that she could do no more. 
It is certain, from the Trataio dt la Trihula- 
iion of Rivadaneira, that such reflections 
were then agitating many a mind. Th«-y were 
already part of the trials of a Spaniard’s life, 
to bo brooded over with a hidden sorrow. 

But all such cogitations, joined as they 
were in his case with misfortunes and calami¬ 
ties enough to have broken the spirit of 
almost any other msn; wounds followed by 
slavery; perils of every kind; weU-earned 
promotion refused; dismissal from service; 
poverty, neglect; hopeless knocking for years 
at the gates of the great for aid and patronc^ 
that never came, or only in insuflioient drib¬ 
blets; his literary fame envi^ and stolen 
from him, below his merits as it really was, 
never meeting with his due reward—none, or 
all of these together, sufficed to depress the 
brave and genial nature, the cheery spirit, of 
the man. The Quixot*, in which these kindlv 
qualities are best displayed, was the work 
almost of his old age. Nothing could em¬ 
bitter the loving spirit with which he regarded 
the acts end follies of his fellow men. He 
always brought to light whatever of truly 
humorous, of tenderness, of good was in 
them; of whatever class of life, in whatso¬ 
ever condition, however vile and contemptible 
the surroundings might be. Herein lies one 
of his closest points of resemblance with 
Shakspere. He has not the burning con¬ 
suming indignation against wrong that the 
latter had ; he does not make the tyrant Md 
the slanderer so utterly hateful as the English 
dramatist does; but he over sees the good, or 
at least the purely humorous side, even in 
things evil. In this respect both contrast 
instructively with the so-called realistic or 
naturalistic schools of our day. Think what 
such a scene as that of Palstafll and Boll 
Tearsheet, or even Dame Quiokly’s account of 
Palstaff's death, would have become in the 
hands of these writers! Compare Cervantes’s 
account of Maritomes with the kinMy sen¬ 
tence which makes the reader take his leave 
of her with the sigh, “Poor Maritomes”; 
for, “ indeed it is said of her that, although 
of that trade, she had some shadows and out¬ 
lines of a Christian ” Compare this narrative 
with that of the Gallega in the false Quixote 
of Avellana, which stirs in us nothing but 
disgust, and every reader will see the difler- 
once. In one of his Er.treme*M Cervantes 
has gone to a depth lower still. The Del 
Jtujidn viudo llamado Trampayot is the mourn¬ 
ing of a bully over the death of one of the 
victims who supported him, with the consola¬ 
tion of her companions over the bereaved— 
widower! Unsavoury as the theme may be, 
and as it would have been in almost any other 
handi>, there is not the slightest allarement or 
excitement to vice in it, but only the ^- 
tesqua humour of the situation, as impossible 
to be read without laughter as the pieces of 
Shakspere alluded to above. I do not mean 
that Cervantes, any more than Shakspere, was 
attracted to this class; but only to show, by 
an extreme case, that no portion of humanity 
was exempt from his sympathies. Cervantes 
had suffers much from the Moors of Algiers, 


and yet how many noble Moors are to be 
found in his pages! The very success of 
Cervantes in his Preciosa, the bright, pure- 
minded, witty gipiy girl, her innate grace 
and beauty, which have passed into every one’s 
ideal, blinds us to the rare insight of the man 
who could first divine such qualities in the 
fortune-telling dancing girl of the public 
streets. Read of Shakspere’s Rosalind and 
Cervantes’s Preciosa one after the other, and 
then say if their authors are not akin! 

Cervantes stood at the border of two great 
periods of the world’s history. He saw the 
last of the age of chivalry. Bayard, Francis I., 
Bon John of Austria, close the list of those 
who formed themselves more or less after the 
ideal of the knight of mediaeval times and of the 
lessons of chivalry. Contemporary, and equal in 
age with Cervantes, Ginez Perez de Hita was 
writing the story of the Wars of Granada, as 
if war were still a mere game of knightly love 
and romance. But Cervantes had a truer in¬ 
sight. He saw that the old ideal of exagge¬ 
rated personal prowess was past for ever; that 
to model oneself on that, to indulge in its 
unreal fantasies, was to court destruction. 
Henceforth kingdoms would be ruled mainly 
from &e cabinet and the desk, not with the 
knightly sword and helm of the monarch in 
the field. He saw, perhaps too dimly, that 
his own sovereign, Philip 11., was failing in 
his stupendous task of trying to govern all 
his widespread realms alone, with no con¬ 
fidant, no counsellor, no minister, and with 
only secretaries as clerks and scribes. He 
womd see some at least of the many blunders 
made, of the faults committed; he would 
remark the inner weakness, the growing cor¬ 
ruption, the ever-increasing poverty, still 
veiled from foreigners by the outward show of 
power. Yet he was too wise to look back¬ 
wards, to seek for the remedy of such things 
from a past that could never be recalled. No 
one has ever penned a better description of 
aU that was good and lofty in knighthood and 
in chivalry than Cervantes has put into the 
mouth of Don Quixote. But a new era was 
begun, a new ideal had arisen: to copy the old 
models would bo only mischievous now. He 
was indignant at the silly exaggerations, the 
empty caricatures of what had been noble 
once. He saw, perhaps, that in the new 
world that was coming Spain would no longer 
play the part that she had done in the old; 
that forces had come into being that she either 
could not employ, or that others would em¬ 
ploy better. One of the best of commentaries 
on the Quixote is, I think. Turner’s picture of 
“The Fighting Temeraire": the gallant old 
ship, the hero of so many fights, the thing of 
beauty and of life, towed—all helpless, to be 
broken up—by the ugly, noisy, smoking little 
tug; for the last time sun and moon unite to 
shed the halo of their glory around it. Then 
the beauty and romance of the old sea-life 
would be gone for ever; the newer life would 
be far more ugly, infinitely more vulgar and 
monotonous, but there were potentialities in 
it such as the world had never known. Only 
in the action of, aud glory of, this newer world 
Spain’s share would be growing less and less; 
to strive after it with the old methods would 
be only to court destruction. This is what 
Cervantes bravely tried to teU in one of the 
wisest, tenderest, most humorous and mirth- 
compelling books that has been ever written. 


Yet whoso doth not catch the undertone of 
sadness amid ad this laughter has not fully 
understood Bo-* Qu xote — that undertone 
which makes it, as Sismondi says, “ to some 
one of the most melancholy books that ever 
was written.” Perhaps this, too, may bo ono 
secret of its attraction to the race “ who love 
to take their pleasure sadly.” 

"Wentwoeth Webster. 


From Ptkin 1o C-laie ly Land. By H. de 

Windt. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Os April 7, 1887, Mr. de Windt—accom¬ 
panied by an old fellow traveller, Mr. Lan¬ 
caster—left England by the overland route 
for China with the intention of making his 
way back through Northern Asia and Europe. 
This section of the journey is not one that is 
often voluntarily undertaken even by the 
most hardened “globe-trotters”; and although 
it was successfully accomplished by our tra¬ 
vellers, the result was not such as to encourage 
others to repeat the exploit. Indeed, the 
writer expresses a hope that his experiences 
may have a deterent effect and prevent others 
“ from following his example,” which is only 
another way of saying that le jeu ne vaut pae 
la chandelle. 

The work in which Mr. de Windt com¬ 
municates his impressions of his Mongolian 
and Siberian travels is of very unequal merit. 
The route followed was the usum caravan 
track from Pekin through Ralgan at the Great 
Wall, and across the Gobi to Eiakhta on the 
Russo-Chinese frontier; thence by the Siberian 
postal road, over Lake jBaikal, through Irkutsk 
and Krasnoyarsk to Tomsk on the Obi; then 
by steamer and rail to Tobolsk, Niji Novgorod, 
and Moscow, and so on across Europe to 
Calais. It will thus be seen that the beaten 
path was nowhere deviated from; and it may 
be stated broadly that, so long as the text 
also keeps to this beaten path—that is, as 
long as the writer confines himself to a 
description of the scenes and incidents he him¬ 
self witnessed—the book is singularly interest¬ 
ing and instructive. Few more graphic pages 
have ever been penned by any observer of 
foreign lands and peoples than those dealing 
with the scenery of the Gobi, the gruesome 
sights of Urga, the holy city of the Mongol 
Buddhists, the dismal hostelries of Kiakhta, 
the strange half-savage social life of the 
Russian officials in that place and other 
Siberian towns on the great postal route 
nearly 5000 miles long, which traverses 
Asiatic Russia from end to end. In all this 
there is nothing, perhaps, very new ; but the 
descriptions are so intensely vivid and, it may 
be added, truthful that the reader feels as if 
he had now, for the first time, clearly realised 
the actual conditionsof travel in Northern Asia. 
The inn they are fain to put up at in Kiakhta 
is pictured os 

“ a square whitewashed room, its walls and 
uucarpeted floor reeking with filth, and devoid 
of all furniture save a table and two hard 
straight-backed chairs, and an overpowering 
smell of sewsige from a cesspool beneath the 
open window, through which a crowd of shock¬ 
headed Siberian boys watch our every move¬ 
ment. An old man in greasy rag;s and redolent 
of garlic, who resolutely refuses to allow us to 
enter even this fetid den unless the lodging- 
money is prepaid. No bed, no food, no drink. 
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no washing appliances—such were the com¬ 
forts awaiting ns at the ‘Hotel Qlemhodski,’ 
Ki^ta.” 

In this town they are inrited by a learned 
professor to dinner at nine o’clock; but 
although vodka, cognac, and other steong 
drinks are flowing all the evening, the dinner 

_consisting of “one diminutive chicken and 

half a dozen small cutlets, for half a dozen 
hungry men is not announced till half an 
hour before midnight. Then drinking is 
resumed; and at 4 a.m. an adjournment is 
made to the drawing-room, where a Eussian 
and a German professor get to loggerheads 


has hitherto been an unknown region, about 
which it was impossible to obtain any informa¬ 
tion in London, except from such antiquated 
and doubtful sources as John Bell’s book 
(1788) and Jules Verne’s Miehel Strogojf! 
And elsewhere he writes: 

“ My ideas of Siberia were, before I left Eng¬ 
land, extremely vag;ae. It is a country in 
which, before I undertook this voyage, I bad 
taken but little or no interest. There are but 
few works bearing upon the region we passed 
through. The only ones I had ever read were 
Michel Strogoff and CalUd Back," 

Su(fli being the case one cannot but admire 


over the story of the three-cornered duel in | the courage with wHch ^ goes out of^his 
Midthipman Ea»y. ^ " 

“ Suddenly, while at the piano, a low choking 
sounding attracted my attention, and I looked 
underneath to find Russia (represented by the 
mathematician) lying on the top of Germany 
(represented by the chemist), and slowly but 
surely throttling her. The thing had been done 
so gently that neither Lancaster nor myself had 
noticed it. The others had returned to the 
dining-room and vodka. Quickly summoning 
"Wormoff [the host] we managed to get them 
apart, but not without difficulty. The Russian 
had decidedly the best of the combat, for the 
chemist was half dead, his face purple and eyes 
protruding. It took at least half a bottle of 
vodka to bring him round again, and enable 
him to inform us that the casus hMi was still 
the triangular duel! . . . It was broad daylight 
when we separated, English bottled stout being 
handed round as a finale to the entertainment. 

It costs about a guinea a bottle in Eiakhta and 
we drank it cut of small wine-glasses. Then 
everyone kissed everyone else,’’ &o. 

The impression produced by these social 
amenities is compared to that left on the 
writer’s mind by a head-hunting feast once 
witnessed by him in Central Borneo— 

“ a kind of wonder that human beings, how¬ 
ever uncivilised, could become so animal, not 
to say bestial, in their minds and habits^’’ 

Mr. de Windt had several opportunities of 
studying the convict question', about which so 
many contradictory statements are made ac¬ 
cording to the bias of the writers. He 
draws the very necessary distinction between 
“criminal” and “political” prisoners, and 
comes very near the truth in the epigram¬ 
matic remark that the Russian crimmal is 
exiled to colonise, the Eussian Hihilist (in 
most cases) to die. In fact, it is notorious 
that, while for the latter Siberia is a “ verit¬ 
able hell upon eaith,” for the former it is a 
sort of land of promise, where they are well 
fed and well clothed, with the ultimate pro¬ 
spect of receiving an allotment of free land. 


way to emphasise this ignorance by under¬ 
taking to instruct his readers on the relations 
of the Chinese to their present Manchu rulers; 
on the geography of Lake Baikal; on the 
ethnography of the Eamchadales, Yakuts, 
Tunguses, and other Siberian aborigines; and 
on other subjects, apparentlyintroduced merely 
as padding to make a big book. A few speci¬ 
mens will suffice to give an idea of the kind 
of information conveyed to his readers by the 
writer whenever he ventures to deviate from 
“ the beaten track.” The Manchus are called 
“ Tartars, who, as Mahometans, tried to force 
the Koran on the whole of China at the com¬ 
mencement of their dynasty,” the fact being 
that the civilised Manchus are all zealous 
Buddhists, the rude tribes still mostly Sha- 
manists. Shamanism, the primitive religion 
of all the aborigines ttova. Lapland to Alaska, 
is elsewhere spoken of as “a sect now nearly 
died out.” Mr. de "Windt has travelled in 
the Eastern Archipelago, where he might have 
heard of the Sumatran, if not of the Australian, 
dingo; yet he suggests that Kamchatka “ is 
probably the only country in the world where 
the real wild dog exists.” He tells us that 
Ivanofl “travelling downwards (sw) from 
Yakutsk,” discovered Lake Baikal, which 
would locate this basin somewhere about the 
Arctic Ocean; and the same basin is said to 
be the largest freshwater lake in the whole 
world, America excepted, whereas it is con¬ 
siderably smaller than Tanganyika, and little 
more than half the size of Victoria Nyanza. 
The depth also is given as 5000 and 6000 ft. 
in some parts, the extreme being not more 
than 4600 and the mean about 850 ft. 
Bogdo-Kuren, the Mongol name of ITrga, 
appears under the form “ Ta-Huren,” where 
the first element is not Mongol at all, but 
Chinese. In one place the Tunguses are said 
to be more numerous than the Yakuts, who 
outnumber . them probably tenfold; in 
another they are represent^ as “ eompara 


Hence many atrocious crimes are committed tively few, an most some four thouspd,” which 
in European Russia for the sole purpose of "" 

being transported beyond the Urals, just as 
the T ondon starveling thrusts his elbow 
through a shop-window in order to secure the 
luxury of prison fare for a few weeks or 
months. 

It is difficult to be angry with a writer who 
describes so well and so accurately everything 
that comes under his personal observation. 

But, in justice to the general reader, it 
impossible to pass over a number of gross 
blunders occurring in those parts where the 
role of the observer is replaced by that of the 
geographer, historian and ethnologist, at second 
or third hand. At the very outset he makes 
the ludicrous mistake of supposing that Siberia 


again, though nearer the truth, is still wide 
of the mark. But the whole of the ethno¬ 
logical section, occupying about twenty pages, 
is absolutely worthless. 

If this excrescence were removed, together 
with much of the preliminary matter about 
China, some of which is not in the best of 
taste; if a good map were also substituted for 
the wretched outline sketch of the author’s 
route, and the numerous errors of aU kinds 
rectified by which these pages are at present 
disfigured —From Pekin to Valai* might take 
its place among the liveliest and most instruc 
tive books of travel in the English language. 

A. H. Keaue. 


MEMOKIiLS OF OEOEGIAX ANTIQUlTr HI THB 
nOLY I.AND AND ON MOUNT SINAI. 

Pamiatniki Orutimkoi Starini e’ Sviatoi 
Zemle i na SinaS. By Alexander TsagarelU. 

(St. Petersburg: published by the Orthodox 
Palestine Society.) 

The mantle of the indefatigable Brosset, who 
may be said to have founded Georgian phil¬ 
ology—constructing, as ho did, a dictionary 
and grammar out of a meagre chronicle which 
fell into his hands—has descended upon Prof. 
Tsagarelli of St. Petersburg. He has an 
advantage over his illustrious predecessor in 
being a Georgian by birth, and he is as un¬ 
tiring and accurate in his labours. Already 
known by works on Georgian MSS., transla¬ 
tions of some of her literary treasures, an I 
valuable papers scattered among the publica¬ 
tions of the Eussian Oriental Society, in this 
work he gives the result of his researches in 
the monasteries of Jerusalem and Mount Sinai. 
He left St. Petersburg on January 23, 1883, 
and returned in the early part of September in 
the same year. We have no space to dwell 
upon some of the incidents of travel which 
he has recorded—among others, his interview 
with the Khedive. He arrived at Alexandia 
«n route, finding traces of its bombardment by 
the English, and on one of the steamers had 
an interesting conversation with some officers 
who were a^ut to join Hicks Pacha. The 
professor, confusing him with the late Irish 
Secretary, calls him Hicks-Beach. 

The part of his book with which we are 
concerned more immediately on the present 
occasion is his account of the monasteries 
which he visited and their treasures. Before 
telling us of those at Jerusalem he gives 
us an interesting sketch of the relations 
between Georgia and the Holy Land. These 
date from the foundation of the Georgian 
Church in the first quarter of the fourth 
century, since which time there is a long suc¬ 
cession of monasteries founded and endowed. 
Our author has even discovered traces of 
Georgian colonists in the Holy Land, for he 
writes on page 140 as follows: 

“ Near the monastery of the Holy Cross, at a 
distance of about twenty minutes' walk in the 
luxuriant Wady-el-Ward (valley of rosM), 
there has grown up the little village of Mal- 
kha, settled, as it appears, by the descendants 
of Georgian colonists. This valley used to be 
celebrated for the production of rose-water; 
but at the present time the cultivation of roses 
has dedined, and the greater part of the land 
once planted with rose-bushes is now turned 
into pasture. There are about 600 persons of 
both sexes at Malkha. They have forgotten 
the language and faith of their fathers, but 
remember that their ancestors came from the 
remote north, as they express it, and they call 
themselves Ourdji, or Georgians, and the sur¬ 
rounding Arab population also looks upon them 
as immigrants and men of an alien race. They 
speak Arabic and a little Turkish and Greek.” 

The learnedprofessor has given an exhaustive 
catalogue of the treasures to be found in the 
Jerusdem monasteries, consisting of transla¬ 
tions of parts of the Bible, of the Fathers, 
lives of the saints, and prayer-books, some of 
which are as old as the seventh century, 
and many are very finely illuminated. These 
books were presents from ancient Georgian 
kings and queens, and bear splendid testimony 
I to the antiquity of the civilisation of this 
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remarkable people, wbo, amid bo many strange 
vicissitudes of lortune, have managed to hold 
their own, and have, on the whole, preserved 
their race with remarkable parity, as the type 
of features which the traveller now sees in the 
valleys of Eakhetia and Mingrelia shows 
great similarity to that which is found on 
ancient coins and frescoes. 

The work, which is beautifully printed, is 
ornamented with some facsimiles, one of the 
most interesting being a psalter of the seventh 
century on papyrus. There is also a com¬ 
plete list of the Georgian inscriptions to be 
found in the monasteries of Palestine. These 
lave been carefully deciphered and translated. 

It is now a little more than fifty years since 
Brosset aflixed to his Georgian grammar a 
neagre catalogue of such books as he had 
liscovered, printed or manuscript, in the 
angnage. 8ince that time our knowledge on 
lie subject has been greatly increased; and it 
irould perhaps not be uninteresting if we 
vere to mention some of the most important 
collections as indicated by Prof. Tsagarelli in 
i previous work. 

(1) The Georgian MSS. and early printed 
cooks which formerly belonged to Prince 
Iruzinski, among which are 361 MSS., some 
cf which date from the tenth century. This 
ullection was begun in Genfia at the close of 
he eighteenth century, and it was made by 
lembers of the family of the last of their 
lings, George XIII. The Princess Keteran 
f Imeretia, who married his son, brought 
ome valuable books into the family. Prof, 
'sagarelli has made a careful catalogue of 
hese MSS. They now belong to the Public 
library of St. Petersburg. 

(2) The rich collection, partly inherited 
nd paurtly formed by the last Prince of 
dingrelia, David Dadiani, who died in 1853. 
Hiis Georgian was a great lover of the 
iterature of his country, and a thorough 
cibliophile. In many of his books he h^ 
rritten an account of the manner in which 
le acquired them, and has added various 
ritical notes. Although the bulk of this 
ollection consists of ecclesiastical works, 
vith which Georgian literature abounds, yet 
mong the 227 books which it contains are to 
te found a rare and splendid copy of the 
lostomiani—a Georgian version of the Shah 
Vameh, and translations of Homer (the Iliad), 
’lutarch, Josephus, and others. There are 
Iso tales and romances of the usual Oriental 
and, dating from the eleventh century. This, 
gain, is a species of literature in which the 
Georgian language is very rich. In 1884, the 
.on of Prince Dadiani gave this library to 
he Society for the Diffusion of Education 
imong the Georgians, and it is now at Tiflis, 
vhere the writer of the present article was 
ihown many of the most v^uable books which 
t contains. 

(3) The collection belonging to the Iverian 
nonastery on Mount Athos. Of this library 
Prof. Tsagarelli published a catalogue in 1883; 
)ut its contents had been already made known 
n the Journal Atiatique by Brosset, although 
lomewhat imperfectly. There are about eigh^- 
jix MSS., among them a very fine Georgian 
Bible of the tentt century. 

(4) The collections in the monastery on 
Mount Sinai and in Jerusalem are described 
in the work which forms the subject of our 
present notice. 


Besides these, there are thirty-six MSS. in 
the Bibliothdque Nationale at Paris, and 
thirty-four in private hands at Tiflis. Prof. 
Tsagarelli gives a total of 946 Georgian MSS. 
known to exist; but many more will prob¬ 
ably be found when thorough search is made. 
Thus, in the exhibition held at Tiflis in 1881 
at the Archaeological Congress many splendid 
Georgian MSS. were e:diibited which are 
still in private hands, especially copies of the 
“ Man in the Panther’s Skin ”—^that favourite 
product of the Georgian muse, which seems 
to have been circulate among them in MSS. 
as extensively as Chaucer’s Cmtarhury 
Tah* of old time among our own people. 

Even the above brief details given in this 
article will suffice to show the riches of 
ancient Georgian literature. Its classical 
period dates from the tenth to the twelfth 
century. During the thirteenth and three 
following centuries the country was the prey 
of the surrounding barbarians, and by some 
marvellous force was able to preserve the con¬ 
tinuity of its faith, its language, and its 
manners. Mongols, Turks, and Persians have 
been raging about it with fire and sword; but 
still it exists 

“a promontory of rook 
That, compass'd round with turbulent sound 
In middle oceau, meets the surging shock; 
Tempest-bnSeted, dtadel-crowned.” 

The renaissance of its literature began with 
the seventeenth century, and, in spite of 
drawbacks, has coutinued to the present time. 
Por most of our information on these points 
we are indebted to the labours of Prof. 
Tsagarelli, the results of which are given 
in the present work and others which he has 
published. 

The Georgian language presents so many 
interesting features to the philologist, and its 
history and literature ought to have so many 
attractions for all readers, that wo will con¬ 
clude by hoping that the efforts of Prof. 
Tsagarelli to make his countrymen better 
known to Europe will meet with the success 
which they deserve. 

W. B. Moefill. 


HEW HOVELS. 

Th« Wing of Azrael. By Mona Caird. In 
3 volfl. (Triibner.) 

On Oircwmtantial Evidtnet. By Elorence 
Marryatt. In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Pretty Sitter of Jote. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. (Spencer Blackett.) 

A Wouseful of Oirli. By Sarah Tytler. 
(Smith & Innes.) 

Johnnie; or. Only a Life. By Bobina F. 
Hardy. (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, 
& Ferrier.) 

Ohreniclee of Olenbwhie. By Henry John¬ 
ston. (Effinburgh: David Douglas.) 

Not for the Night-time, By Theo Gift. 
(Boper & Drowley.) 

It is evident from The Wing of Azrael that 
the publication of the celebrated magazine 
article, “ Is Marriage a Failure ? ” was but an 
incident, and did not mark a new departure, 
in the literary career of Mrs. Caitd. No 
doubt the marriage of Viola Sedley and Philip 
Dendraith is not only a failure, but a tragic 
and (truth to tell) a horribly repulsive failure. 


But such teaching as is conveyed in The Wing 
tf Azrael is not the same as that directly 
given in the article the publication of which 
preceded its own. One is inclined to say, 
indeed, judging by internal evidence, that 
the novel is in conception, and partially in 
execution, the older work of the two. It is 
avowedly a story with a purpose. It is 
unrelieved pain and horror from beginning to 
end, the heroine being another Bride of 
Lammermoor, who is, so far as ceremony 
goes, married, not to a Bucklaw but to a 
Quilp, without his humour, and with the air 
of Sir John Chester. Yet there is abundance 
of cleverness in it—sometimes fantastical, if 
not artificial, as in the idealisation of the 
dreary ornaments in Viola’s drawing-room, 
which are compared to “lost souls that had 
migrated into glass and china bodies, and 
there petrified, entranced, were forced to 
stand in the musty silence till the crack of 
doom.” Then there is powei;, and of at least 
two kinds, in The Wing of Atrael. Mrs. 
Caird does know the Eerie, as distinguished 
from Mrs. Oliphant’s Unseen, and can people 
it with a variety of human life as no other 
contemporary writer can. Besides, Mrs. Caird, 
as she is quite entitled to do in a novel with 
a purpose, conducts a duel for the soul 
of poor miserable morbid Viola between Mrs. 
Lincoln, a fascinating, able (not simply clever), 
emancipated, but not unsexed, woman with 
resolutely heterodox views on the marriage 
relationship, and Adrienne Lancaster, the 
keen-witted, not less resolutely orthodox, 
sister of Harry, who loves, and is loved by, 
Viola. This is fought out with remarkable 
spirit to the very bitter end. It would be 
easy to point out faults of all sorts in The 
Wing of Atrael. The character of Philip 
Dendraith, in particular, is an irritating 
monstrosity; and the speech which he makes, 
after being very properly stabbed to death by 
his wife, recalls, not Euripides, but Mr. Toole 
in “Paw Claudian.” But the book is full 
of undisciplined power; and occasionally Mrs. 
Caird reminds one slightly of George Eliot by 
such a bit of analytic description as that in 
which she contrasts Adrienne Lancaster with 
her mother, whose “ old lace and miniatures 
and sundry valuable pieces of plate made 
eloquent aUusion to her past.” Mrs. Caird’s 
abilities will some day find their proper groove. 
Meanwhile it is impossible to say whether she 
is a bom novelist or merely a born controver¬ 
sialist. 

There never appeared—there could hardly 
be written—a more preposterously lengthy 
story than On Gireumetantial Evidence. There 
is h^ly any justification for its appearance, 
there is absolutely none for its distention to 
three volumes. For the plot, alike in its 
details and in its general lines, is altogether 
commonplace. The marriage of Muriel Darner 
to the wrong and bad man. Colonel De Cres- 
pigny, and not to the good and poor one, Athol 
Fergusson;thetreacherousand mischief-making 
maid; the rapacious and shameless mistress; 
the compromising meeting between the ex¬ 
lovers ; the divorce trial—these are the stock- 
in-trade alike of fourth-rate solicitors and of 
tbird-rate novelists. Miss Florence Marryatt 
need not have resorted to them at all for the 
purposes of fiction; but if she found it neces¬ 
sary to do so, she ought to have spared her 
readers two of her three volumes. These are 
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given up essentially to the subterfuges of a 
vulgar griutU, and the coarse hates and coarser 
loves of the man who utilises her for his own 
selfish ends. Above all things, if it was 
necessary that Muriel Darner should not marry 
the man of her choice in the first volume, why 
should she be condemned to the company of a 
self-indulgent brute like De Crespigny, whom 
she must have loathed the moment she saw 
him ? AthoU is the one redeeming—or reliev¬ 
ing—character in On Girmimstant%(d Evidtnet. 

Th» Pretty Sitter of Joti demonstrates 
that the author of Little Lord FauntUroy and 
That Lou o’ Lotorie't can do anything; it 
demonstrates nothing else. Pepita is Mrs. 
Burnett’s girl - woman — strong, passion¬ 
ate, loving—who conceals her love till its 
object is at death’s door, when she reveals it 
in action preparatory to oral confession. 
There is really no difference between the 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s and Pepita, except that the 
one has a very bad English father, whereas 
the other has a very good Spanish brother; 
for it is really of no consequence whether it 
is in a mine accident or id a bull-fight that a 
lover all but loses his life. The Pretty Sitter 
of Joti is delightfully written; and the bull¬ 
fight scenes, especially the last, are pieces of 
genuinely graphic description. But it is too 
much of a one-character piece. Jose is all 
that is loveable, vigilant, and respectful in 
brothers, and Sebastian is such a manly fellow 
that one sympathises invariably with him. 
But Mrs. Burnett is resolved that the attention 
of her readers shall be concentrated on Pepita 
and that struggle of hers between love and 
pride which ends in complete self-surrender. 
She succeeds almost too well. Eegarded 
merely as a study, Pepita is a genuine success, 
precisely as is Jane Eyre. Yet one could 
have wished that Mrs. Burnett had given as 
much of Jos6 or Sebastian as she has given of 
Pepita, or had made Sarita a being of flesh 
and blood and not a phantom. 

The author of In Logie Town supplies us, in 
A Souteful of Girh, with one of the secondary 
yet satisfactory stories the writing of which she 
seems to resort to by way of relief from the 
production of those three-volume novels 
which she works at with the assiduity of the 
late Mr. Anthony Trollope, or the living Mrs. 
Oliphant. There is no distinction about it; 
there is no passion in it; it is thin, pleasant, 
full of chat and prattle, and ethically irre¬ 
proachable to a maiden-auntish extent. It 
takes four hundred pages and the virtual 
ruin of their father to induce the majority of 
the Millars—the daughters of a doctor in an 
old-fashioned town in the Midlands—to allow 
their sister Dora to marry Tom Robinson, the 
“ college-bred,” sensible, and magnanimous 
head of a large haberdashery store. Then 
Annie, Dora’s strong-minded elder sister, goes 
in for nursing, and gets engaged to Harry 
Ironside, a student, who becomes a medical 
missionary. Dora’s rejection of Tom in the 
early part of the book, and her young sister 
May’s ambition to help her family by becom¬ 
ing a shop-girl, lead to a little of that quietly 
comic by-play which brightens up most of 
Miss Tytler’s books. The old doctor, too, is a 
worthy fellow, as well as Tom Robinson. In 
short, this is a book which schoolgirls will 
vastly admire. But is it not too much of 
the character of Jane Austen-and-water ? 


Johnnie is a more than average specimen of 
that Edinburgh school of essentially evan¬ 
gelical fiction of which the high-priestess is 
file lady who still writes under the name of 
“Annie S. Swan.” It is not remarkable 
either for skill in plot-construction or for pro¬ 
fundity of moral teaching. It is merely tiie 
simple tragedy of a weakly little Edinburgh 
child, whose mother, by no means a bad- 
hearted woman, occasionally becomes drunk, 
and finally brings about his death, which is in 
reality a martyrdom. But it is told agree¬ 
ably and unaffectedly; and the story of the 
conflict between Mrs. Laidlaw when she is 
under the influence of drink and the virago, 
Kirsty Orrock, proves Miss Hardy to possess 
a humour which would show to bettor 
advantage in a more distinctively secular 
novel. Not without success, too, does she 
introduce into Johnnie the bright Norwegian 
girl, Kaia Eriohsen, her relative Mr. Erich- 
sen, a Scoto-Danish merchant, and her mis¬ 
sionary lover, Ronald Cameron. It must be 
allow^, however, that for ordinary or un- 
regenerate readers the love-making of Kaia 
and Ronald is somewhat marred by the ethico- 
religious purpose of the story in which they 
play nominally the principal, but in reality 
the secondary parts. But Miss (or Mrs. ?) 
Hardy’s Scotch character and Scotch accent 
(of the Edinburgh variety) are unimpeach¬ 
able ; and she can draw romps of girls to the 
life. Johnnie is distinctly better than any¬ 
thing else from the same pen. 

In The Chronielet of Olenhuekie Mr. Henry 
Johnston has made a most remarkable advance 
upon anything he has previously written— 
notably upon Mcrtha UpreuU, which, in truth, 
was not quite worthy of him. Not only so ; 
The Chronielet of Glenbuekie is out of sight 
the best story dealing with Scotch country- 
life during the period which is embraced 
between tbe Reform Bill of 1832 and the 
formation of the Free Church, that has ever 
appeared. It has not the hurrying but some¬ 
what rough vigour or the farcical but 
genuine, humour of The Ditruption, which 
was written while the bloom was not yet oft 
the eertaininit giudia of 1843. But it is in¬ 
comparably superior to that tour dt force in 
repose, archness, suggestiveness, and a pen¬ 
siveness which occasionally verges on pa&os. 
Mr. Johnston is thoroughly familiar with 
the Cunningham district of Ayrshire, in which 
he places his typical parish of Glenbuekie, 
and with the Scotch country-life of the period 
of which he writes, and which was all R^ical- 
ism and spiritual independence, tempered 
by love, liquor. Bums, and superstition. Mr. 
Johnston’s method is excellent. He allows 
the different “characters” of Glenbuekie, 
such as James Pinkie the Radical, Tammas 
Scougall the mole-catcher, Dr. Gebbie, ■ 
Mysie Shaw the spaewife, and Peter Shule the 
“ betheral,” to tell their own stories and reveal 
their own natures, while a running commentary 
on them all, along with a preeit of the history 
of the parish, is provided by its minister, 
the Rev. Robert MeWhinnie. MeWhinnie is 
Mr. Johnston’s poorest character. His ever¬ 
lasting joke about “social sins” becomes in-' 
tolerable ; he never, even in domesticity, sinks 
the minister in the man; and, speaking 
generally, he belongs so unmistakeably to 
what Lord Randolph Churchill has termed 
“ the snivel and drivel party,” that it is highly 


probable his congregation—especially that 
sensible man, Robert Simpson—would have 
deserted him, even had there been no Disrup¬ 
tion. Mr. Johnston’s humour may not have 
that air of distinction which characterises Mr. 
Barrie’s, but it is, perhaps, sincerer, and 
certainly less self-conscious. His accounts of 
the queer courtships of Dr. Gebbie, Richie 
Neebikin, and Peter Shule are well done, but 
not in the slightest degree overdone Than 
the pathetic story of errant Maggie 'Winles- 
trae, which merges in that of James Pinkie, 
the self-assertive Radical, there is nothing so 
strong and so realistic (without being too 
painful) in recent Scotch fiction. Mr. Jolmston 
has now found his mission in literature. Let 
him do justice to it and to himself—at his 
leisure. 

The lady—or, at least, ladylike author— 
who writes under the name of Theo Gift, has 
gone out of her depth in trying to imitate 
Edgar Allan Poe in the little volume of short 
stories to which is given the name of Not for 
the Night-time. There is nothing that is 
really eerie or even blood-curdling about them. 
The majority are purely preposterous, suggest¬ 
ing nothing more than the possibility timt a 
tendency to commit murder may become 
heredittuy. The last, “ Number Two, Melrose 
Square,” is merely the revelation of a murder 
which is not, though it might easily be, ex¬ 
plained. The most appalling of the contents of 
the volume is ‘ ‘ Dog or Demon? ” but it disgusts 
and exasperates even more than it appals. One 
can understand Poe’s black cat; it is a 
magnificent detect!ve-Nemesis. But Theo 
Gift’s savage dog that kills a poor innocent 
child—why shoiUd it exist, even in toncy? 
The author of Pretty Mitt Belleu) had better 
stick to writing of t^t sort. 

WiniiAM ‘Wallace. 


SOME PHILOSOPHIGAL BOOKS. 

The Immorality of Idolatry. Section I. — 
The Metaphysics of Christianity. (Eidgway.) 
A casual reader taking this anonymous work 
in hand would probably be puzzled at its title. 
If he were a theologian he would naturally 
interpret idolatry in its commonly accepted 
sense. If a philosopher his thoughts would as 
naturallyre^rt to Bacon and his “idols” of 
the theatre, market, &c. Bach would, how¬ 
ever, be wrong, or at all events only partially 
right, in referring such a conception to this 
work. The standpoint of the author lies 
exactly between Uie Baconian and the 
theolog;ioal meaning of idol worship. To quote 
his own definition: 

“ To teach under the authority of the name of 
* Christianity ’ propositions which are not true is 
to add to the immorality of teaching what is false 
the immorality of taking the name of Christ in 
vain. This double immorality constitutes the 
‘ Immorality of Idolatry.’ " 

This definition is further enforced by subsequent 
passages in the body of the work— e.g., pp. 73- 
77. All of them agree, however, in beggingthe 
question of truth and falsehood. Nothing is 
easier than to attribute to one’s own Idola 
characteristics of Deity and to stigmatise 
reverence for other Idola as idolatry. The book 
is written from a liberal standpoint, and is 
marked by no small ability; but it is marred by 
the defect we have already noticed. The lead¬ 
ing motive of the book is its stress on the ideal 

S resentation of Christian history and Christian 
ogma. Such a lesson doubtless requires 
emphasising, especially in the present day; at 
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ilie same time, an ideological reconstruction of 
Christianity such as would tend to resolve its 
^torical basis into myth is a position not 
likely to be acceptable to the majority of Chris¬ 
tian thinkers either of our own or of any future 
time. The work, as we have said, is anony¬ 
mous ; but those who are conversant with Eng¬ 
lish controversial theology of the last half- 
century will have no great difficulty iu identi¬ 
fying the author. 

Evoltttion and iU rdation to Rdigiout Thought, 
By Joseph Le Conte. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Beaders of Prof. Le Conte’s former works, 
especially of his BeUgion and Science, will have no 
difficulty in forecasiug the treatment he awards 
to the subject of this work, nor the sober 
reverential feeling which marks its tone. The 
plan and purpose of the work he describes in 
the following terms: 

“I have attempted to ^ve (1) a very concise 
account of what we mean oy evolution, (2) an out¬ 
line of the evidences of its truth drawn from many 
difierent sources, and (3) its relation to funda¬ 
mental religious beliefs.” 

An attentive perusal of the book enables us to 
assure our readers that the plan thus briefly 
announced has been carried out with equal 
ability and fidelity; and no careful reader is 
lAely to be ranked in that large category of 
” very intelligent persons ” who, as the author 
truly says, “ have still very vague ideas on the 
subject of evolution.” We need hardly say that 
in ihe consideration of such a burning question 
there are crucial points to which the interested 
reader will probably at once turn in order to es¬ 
timate the author’s standpoint and method. 
Such a point, for instance, would be the transi¬ 
tion of matter into mind, or the question how 
physical processes or changes are transmuted into 
mental processes. Prof. Le Conte says, and the 
passage may be taken as illustrative at once 
of his cautious method and his attractive 
style (p. 290); 

*' Physical changes in sense organs, transmitted 
along nerve fibres, determine changes in brain- 
substance. So much is intelligible. But now there 
appear—how it is impossible to imagine—con- 
sdousness, thought, emotion, &c.—phenomena of 
an entirely different order, belonging to an entirely 
dhECerent world, so different that it is impossible 
to imagine the nature of the nexus between them, or 
to construe the one in terms of the other. Brain- 
cells are agitated and thoughts appear. Aladdin's 
lamp is rubbed and the genie appears. There is 
just as much intelligible causal relation between 
the two sets of phenomena in the one case as in 
the other.” 

Other crucial questions arising out of the sub¬ 
ject are the bearing of evolution on immortality, 
on the problem of evil, &o. These Prof. Le 
Clonte discusses with an ingenuousness and 
ability certain to inspire thought if not to 
ensure conviction. The work is a timely contri¬ 
bution, by a thinker qualified both in science 
and religious controversy, to the solution of 
some of the most burning questions of our 
time. 

“ Manuals of Catholic Philosophy .”—The 
Fint Prindplee of Knowledge. By J ohn Bickaby, 
S.J. (Longmans.) This manual of Father 
Bickaby is of considerable merit. With a 
competent knowledge of philosophy and no 
small amount of the adroit plausibility of his 
order, he treats the question of certitude partly 
as an outcome of the human faculties, partly as 
the subject-matter of the history of philosophy. 
The theme is largely identical with Cardinal 
Newman’s Orammar of Assent, though it is 
treated from an objective standpoint, while 
the Qrammar of Assent indicated a subjective 
process. Of course, the final issue in both is a 
foregone condusion. We must, however, do 
Father Bickaby the justice to acknowledge that 
the inevitable goal of passive faith in an 


extraneous and authoritative dogma-system is 
not unduly obtruded on the reader. After 390 
pages of general philosophic exposition, which, 
with trifling exceptions, might have emanated 
from a professor in a seciUar university, we 
suddenly come upon a chapter of six pages 
entitled, “ Belief on Divine Testimony,” which 
begins as follows; 

"So far the claims of reason have been asserted 
and put higher than this sceptical age is inclined 
to allow. It is just that, after the assertion of the 
protogatives of reason, the claims of a superior 
power should be briefly indicated,” &o., 4c. 

We have no fault to find with a denouement 
involved in the very structure of the plot, 
although it bears the appearance of being 
sprung upon the incautious reader. Our only 
criticism refers to the prudence of instilling 
into the minds of young and ardent students 
all the methods, theories, and devices of 
rationalistic and sceptical thinkers on the chance 
of their final summary preference for the 
“superior power” of ecclesiastical faith. 
After nourishing the young cuckoo of Free 
Enquiry until he is quite equal to the effort of 
ejecting the other occupants of the nest, it is a 
little late to attempt to arrest the inevitable 
consequences. Father Bickaby must be aware 
that “ the claims of reason, even when they 
have not been put needlessly high,” are apt to 
acquire in strong intellects an exigency which 
is irresistible, and which readily brashes aside 
the categorical imperiousness of ecclesiastical 
dogma as such. At the same time, we are 
willing to admit that there are many minds who 
would be influenced by an exhibition of reason 
and dialectics, which, by an ultimate effort of 
renunciation and repression, were compelled 
to bow before a dogmatic system invested with 
alleged claims of prescription and authority. 
We might, without offence, say of the 
dialectics of this Catholic manual what has 
been said of the Articles of the Church of 
England, that “ they are like spiders’ webs, 
they catch the little flies, while the big ones 
breu through.” 

“Manuals of Catholic Philosophy .”—MoraX 
Philosophy; or. Ethics and Natural Law. 
By Joseph Bickaby, S.J. (Longmans.) This 
work embodies the substance of a course 
of lectures delivered to the scholastios of 
the Society of Jesus at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Stonyhurst. The preface which gives us 
this information thinks it needful to justify 
the teaching of moral and political phil¬ 
osophy by modern Boman Catholics by 
means of the strange argument that this 
was the only philosophy that flourished among 
the Bomons of old. We are also told that it is 
a study especially valued by the Catholic 
Church, the great guardian of morals and 
teacher of nations. It is a field in which the 
Society of Jesus has laboured through 
evil report and good report. The author does 
not add by way of note “ vide Pascal’s Pro¬ 
vincials passim,” though it is an omission which 
nine out of ten cultured non-Catholics will be 
certain to supply. It is, however, a most 
fortunate circumstance for the author that this 
estimate of the field of Jesuit labour did not 
fall within the personal observation of the 
great Port Boyaust, as it would have afforded 
a'toxt for a new “provincial,” doubtless as 
entertaining and severe as any of those which 
have so long ministered to our delectation. The 
book thus heralded is a useful compilation of 
the opinions of Thomas Aquinas on various 
moot points of casuistry and morals, though 
we feel compelled to add that the great 
doctor himself is a more trustworthy g^de 
in Christian ethics than most of those who 
imdertake to comment on him. 

The Evolution of Ancient Hinduism. By 
A. M. Floyer. (Chapman & Hall.) This little 


treatise discusses an important question—the 
evolution of Hindu thought from its primary 
stage of nature-worship and Pantheism to the 
latest development of Buddhism. Mr. Floyer 
manifests considerable insight into the various 
subtleties and transcendentalisms of which 
Hindu thought is so largely composed, though 
we are obliged to confess a suspioion that bis 
determination to trace a development from one 
step to another has induced a perception of 
patiiways and boundaries where in reality none 
exist The evolution of thought so meta¬ 
physical as that of India seems to us to 
resemble the flight of a bird through the air. 

We may detect its starting-point and goal, the 
tracing of the intermediate stages can be 
nothing else than more or less ingenious guess¬ 
work. 

Christian Philosophy, by Ephraim L. and 
Arthur L Frottingham (Baltimore: Frotting- 
ham), is a well-meaning but chaotic and 
pretentious book, having for its objfcl _ the 
defence of what it styles “ Orthodox Christian¬ 
ity” against various forms of “Progressiva 
Heterodoxy.” However praiseworthy such an 
object, we cannot think that the authors show 
themselves qualified either in matter -or in 
manner to undertake it. A few sentences will 
suffice to represent the style and method of 
the book. This, e.g., is part of its account of 
the nature of Ood assigned to orthodox 
Christianity (p. 9): 

“The Divine Nature being the synthesis of 
absolute subsistence, existence, and consistence, 
and the plenum of absolute ideality, reality, and 
actuality, entirely distinct from the ideality, 
reality, and actuality of the universe of Belative 
Existence; transcending, not immanent in this 
Universe, but omnipotent in it as its Creator, 
Preserver, and Governor.” 

This almost reads like a hyper-Athanasian 
travesty of part of the Athanasian Creed. If 
all Christian formulas were enunciated in this 
extremely scholastic manner, it is not Orthodox 
Christianity, but Progressive Heterodoxy, that 
would probably be most benefited. 

Two Essays. By Arthur Schopenhauer. A 
Literal Tranmation. (Bell.) We are unable to 
say whether the adherents of Schopenhauer’s 
rather sombre philosophy are increasing in 
England, as they are said to be in Germany. 

At any rate, his English admirers are now able, 
thanks to the anonymous translator of his 
Fourfold Bod and Will in Nature, to ^mse all 
his <^ef philosophical works in their mother 
tongue—his greatest work. The World as Will 
and Idea, having already appeared in au /- 
English form in Messrs. Trubner’s “ English 
and Foreign Philosophical Library.” We agree 
with the translator mat the Fourfold Boot may 
b« taken as the key to Schopenhauer’s system, 
and we cordially commend it for that purpose. 
The translation is not only smcurate, but makes 
a very successful effort to preserve the extremely 
vivid and lucid style of the original. Its value 
is further enhanced for the English stodent by 
a short glossary of German phuosophical terms 
as employed by Schopenhauer, who took the 
liberty, whfie recasting his master Kant’s 
philosophy, to reforge its leading terms anew 
on his own mental anviL 

De. Feedinahd Tonhibs, of Husum (Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein)—who has long been known as 
an enthusiastic student of Hobbes—-hM just 
printed two elegant volumes (Simpkin, Mar¬ 
shall & Co.) containing a revised text of two 
of the minor works of the philosopher of 
Malmesbury. These are (1) the Behemoth, more 
commonly known as the “ Dialogue of the Qvil 
Wars of England,” to which is now first given 
as a subtitle “ The Long Parliament.” Of this 
work, of which only illicit editions were issued 
during the author’s lifetime. Dr. Tonnies was 
fortunate enough to discover what he believes to 
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be tbe originsl ICS., in the library of St. John’s 
Oollege, Oxford. This he has carefolly copied, 
not only marking the words and passages not 
found in the common printed text, bat also 
restoring several passages which had been 
erased by Hobbes himsw, doubtless on the 
ground that they were too strong to circulate 
even in hK. He likewise prints, for the first 
time, the dedication to “Sir Henry Bennett. 
Baron of Arling^n.” The second oonsista of 
the two treatises, called “Haman Nature ” and 
“ De Corpora Polilioo,” which really form part 
—as was first recognised by Prof. Groom 
Bobertson—of a single work which Hobbes 
himself entitled “ The Elements of Law, Natural 
and Politio.” Many MS. copies of this most 
have been made for private droolation; for five 
are now preserved in tbe British Moseum, 
besides one that has descended to tbe Duke of 
Devonshire. The last is apparently the copy 
which the author kept in his own possession, as 
it contains many additions as well as corrections. 
All these MSS. Dr. Tunnies has collated for 
the present edition, showing in footnotes the 
variations of reading. Attheendof this volume 
he has appended a short English treatise on 
“ First Principles,” and eztrMts from a Latin 
tract on Optics, both contained in Brit. Mas. 
HarL 6796, and both of which he has no hesita¬ 
tion in assigning to Hobbes. Altogether, it 
may be said that no such important contribution 
has been made to our knowledge of Hobbes 
since Sir William Molesworth published his 
collected English and Latin Works. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

HX Cambridge University Press has now 
nearly ready for publication the anzionsly- 
expeoted volume of Th« Collected Papere of 
Henry Bradehaw, the late university librarian, 
induding bis memoranda and communioations 
read before the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
The work has been edited by Mr. F. J. H. 
Jenkinson, fellow of Trinity; and it will be 
illustrated with upwards of ten facsimilies. 

HoLiXNOBPBT Copse, near Brighton— a plaoe 
that will always be associated by lovers of 
Shakspere with the name of Halliwell-Phillipps 
—is to be sold by auction by Messrs. Fare- 
brother, Ellis, Clark & Co., at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, on Thursday, June 6. 
Those who have partaken of the late owner’s 
hospitality will be glad to preserve among their 
other HalliweU-Phulipps publications a copy of 
the “ portionlars ” of we, which indude not 
only a description of the characteristic build- 
ing;s and the grounds—as familiar to American 
as to English visitors—but also two somewhat 
rough lithographed illustrations. 

MEBSBa. TbObner & Co. will issue imme¬ 
diately the first number of a new periodical, to 
be called the Periodical Press Index: a Monthly 
Becord of Leading Subjects in Current Litera¬ 
ture. Mr. John 8. Farmer, the compiler, has 
indexed about 160 different publications in the 
first number, and it is his ambition to make it by 
degrees as oouplete as possible. It will be pub¬ 
lished in future on the 15th of every month; 
and there will also be issued a yearly summary 
volume, which will indude all that is contained 
in the twdve monthly numbers. 

The July volume of the “Camelot” series 
(Walter S^tt) will consist of a selection from 
Lord Chesterfldd’s Letters, edited, with an 
introduction, by Mr. Charles Sayle. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark announce a ne '' 
work by Prof. A. B. Bruce, of Glasgow, entitlea 
The Kingdom of Ood; or, the Teaching of our 
Lord according to the Synoptical Qospds. The 
same publishers have just arranged with Prof. 
C. E. Lnthardt, of Leipzig, for an English 
translation of his History of Ethics. 


Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, of Norwich, have 
in preparation on elaborate work on The Church 
Bells of Suffolk, by the Bev. Dr. J. J. Baven, 
vicar of Fressingfield. It will contain an 
account of aU the church bells in the county, 
'and of their makers and history, so far as can 
be discovered; and it will be illustrated with 
eng^ravings of ornaments, letterings, founders’ 
marks, smdds, &o., some of which are hitherto 
unknown. It will be published by subscription, 
in a limited issue. 

Messrs. T. & B. Annan & Sons, of Glasgow, 
will shortly issue a work entitled The Castles 
and Mansions of Benfremhire and Buteshire, 
with sixty-five permanent photographic illus¬ 
trations. Historical and descriptive accounts 
of the mansions and the families connected 
with them have been written by Mr. A. H. 
Millar, author of a companion volume on the 
“Castles and Mansions of Ayrshire.” The 
work will form one large volume, royal quarto, 
and the imprMsion will be strictly limited. 

Beginner's Guide to Photography, (Perkin, 
Sons, & Bayment.) There are many more 
expensive b^ks published on photography 
that do not contain half the r^ practical 
advice that is to be found in the hundrM pages 
of this little guide. It can be safely relied 
upon by the novice, and covers his require¬ 
ments l^m his first purchase of an outfit till 
he is far advanced in the art. There is no 
subject that the beginner is likely to attempt 
upon which he will not here find some brief yet 
reliable advice to assist him. Exposure tables 
are given as in most guides of the Imd; but w e 
must warn the uninitiated not too rely too 
much upon them, as they will never cover the 
ground so well as a little oarefnl observation 
on his own part, accompanied by notes of the 
duration of exposure and the stop used each time 
he exposes a plate. There is also an outline 
given of the various means of making process- 
blocks for book iUastrations. 

We have received from Messrs. Triibner & 
Go. very elegant large paper copies of their 
new “Lotos” series, which might have been 
thought attractive enough in their ordinary 
form. The first volume of the series was Baron 
Munchausen, with Alfred Crowquill’s illustra¬ 
tions, which has already been noticed in the 
AcADEicz. The second is a revised and com¬ 
plete edition of the Breitmann Ballade, one of 
the few dialectal works which have become 
classical in tbe lifetime of the author. It is 
dedicated to the memory of the late Nicholas 
Triibner, to whom Mr. Leland pays a well- 
deserved tribute in his new introduction: 

“ He was an immensely general, and yet thorough, 
scholar; and I am certain that I never met vdth 
any man in my fife who to snch'an extensive bibllo- 
graphlcal knowledge added so much familiarity 
mth the contents of books. ... In fact, he was a 
wonderful and very original book in himself, 
wbicdi, if it had ever been written out and pub¬ 
lished, would have never died.” 

We are also told that the Glossary, here re¬ 
printed, was entirely the work of Nicolas 
Trubner. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZIHES. 

The most notable article in the forthcoming 
number of the Magazine of Art will be “ More 
Thoughts on our Art of To-day ”—Worfs 
addressed to Students by a Student, by Mr. 
G. F. Watts. In this he treats of such sub¬ 
jects as the relative merits of Beynolds and 
Gainsborough as portrait painters; the intimate 
relationship of the Venetian school with the 
Greeks; and the future of art. The article is 
illustrated with an engraving of Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert’s bust of Mr. Watts, in the present 
exhibition of the Boyal Academy. Tbe same 
number will also contain a paper by Mr. 


Di. 


Claude Phillips, entitled “ The Plagiarisnu of 
the Old Masters.” 

The June number of tbe Scottish Art Beriew 
will oontain a series of hitherto unpubUtbed 
portraits of Walt Whitman, with an article 
upon them by Mr. Ernest Bhys; also portniti 
of three living French poets—Lemnte de I'lele, 
Bully Frudhomme, and Francois Ooppde. The 
same number will have an article by Prof. 
Blackie, and poems by Sir George Douglas and 
Mrs. Graham B. Tomson. 

Mb. C. a. Ward wiU contribute a paper on 
“Orientation” to tbe June number of tbe 
Antiquary ; Mr. J. Lawler will oommenoe a 
series of articles on “Book Auctioneers and 
Auctions ”; Mr. W. Sydney will give an 
account of “Anchorites and Anchornolda”; 
and Mr. Philip Norman’s illustrated papers on 
“London Sculptured House-Signs” will be 
concluded. 

The Jane number of Scribner’s Magazine will 
oontain an article, by Prof. Henry Drummond, 
upon “ Slavery in Africa ” ; the oonduding 
portion of Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s reminiscenoee 
of Tolstoi, describing his quarrel with Tor- 
guenief; and the first of a series of articles on 
electricity. The end paper is contributed by 
Mr. P. G. Hamerton, who writes on “ Past, 
Present, and Future,” in relation to tbe life of 
the individual. 

In the June number of Time, Dr. Clifford 
will have an article on the position of Baptists 
in the Evolution of Christianity; tbe Bev, 
Elarry Jones will endeavour to answer the ques¬ 
tion, “ Is our World better or worse than it 
was ?” and the “ Work and Workers ” paper 
will be on “Journalists and Journalism.” 

The forthcoming number of the Lyceum will 
contain a contrast of the centenary celebrations 
in France and the United States; a sketoh of 
tbe life and labours of Father Damien; a 
criticism of some recent discussions in the Irish 
Gburch Synod; a review of recent literature on 
Japan, with special reference to Pierre Loti's 
new work r and a review of the life of Thomas 
Drummond. 

“Engaged to be Married” is tbe title of a 
new serial story by L. T. Meade which will be 
commenced in the June number of Cassell's 
Magazine. 

’The June number of Miehaels Magazine will 
oontain, among other stories, “ The Qame- 
keeper,” by Alfred T. Story, and “Phantom 
Love,” by &chard Bussell. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In the deaths of Prof. Chandler and Prof. 
Wright the universities of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge have each, within the last few days, 
sufibred a loss which it is impossible to over¬ 
estimate. The one as an Aristotelian, the other 
as as orientalist, bad long ago secured an 
European reputation. But at the moment of 
writing, it is the personsd character of the men, 
and the profound infiuence that they both 
exercised on a school of papUs, which comes 
first to the mind. Next w^ we hope to print 
some more worthy tribute to the two soholw, 
who were alike in their devotirm to learning 
and in the simplicity of their lives. We most 
be content now to call attention to the “ b 
Memoriam ” notice of Chandler in the Oz/ora 
Magazine of May 22, written by Mr. J. Mowatt 
The same uumlmr contains also an obituary of 
the Bev. W. H. Simoox. 

Archdeacon Watkins, of Northumberland, 
has been appointed by the heads of bouses at 
Oxford to be Bampton Lecturer for next year, 
in succession to Prof. Cheyne, who is now 
delivering his course on the critical interpreta¬ 
tion of the Psalms. 

ed by CjOO^Ic 
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On the recommendation of a joint committee 
■>t the Boyal Geog^phical S^ety and the 
jouncil of the eenate, Mr. J. Y. Buchanan has 
seen appointed nniTenityleotnrer in geography 
»t Oambtidg^, in ■nocession to Dr. G^lemard, 
iirho was compelled to resign the o£Boe by ill- 
lealth. 

Miss Aonbs Maitlaitd, who has been elected 
to succeed Miss Shaw-Lefevre as principal of 
Somerville Hall, Oxford, is a local inspector of 
the government schools of cookery, anther of 
•ome valuable handbooks on that subject, and 
srell known as a lecturer on food, cooking, 
lygiene, and other cognate topics. BHss Mait- 
and hais also had a large experience in the 
Kmdnct and ormnisation of varioos benevolent 
novements, and has long been connected with 
die periodical and weeUy press of Liverpool 
ind London. 

Candidates for the vacant Clark lectureship 
n English literature at Trinity College, Cam* 
sridge, are requested to send in their applica* 
ions by June 4. The term of office is for three 
rears, and the aimual stipend is £200. The 
ecturer will be required to deliver twelve 
eotures in every academical year. 

Two public lectures in law are announced at 
Oxford: “ The Administration and Law^of the 
iloman Empire, illustrated from the British 
3mpire in India,” by Mr. Bryce, the regius 
irofessor of civil law; and ” Feudal and 
tCanoiial Jurisdiction,” by Sir Frederick Pol- 
ook, the Corpus professor of jurisprudence. 

The Boyal CommissionerB appointed to oon- 
ider the subject of a teaching university for 
ijondon are understood to have decided upon 
—we cannot say, agreed upon—their report. 
>xi two points they are unanimous: (1) that the 
letition of the College of Physicians and of 
hirgeons for' a charter to confer degrees in 
nedicine shronld be refused; and (2) that a 
eaohing university of some kind should be 
•onstituted for London. But on the practioal 
inestion how such a teaching university should 
>e composed, the Commissioners are hopelessly 
livided. Three of them, who have had most 
ixperienoe in teaching, are of opinion that Uni* 
'ersity and King’s UoUeges should form the 
taaisof the future teaching university of London, 
>y means of adequate representation on the 
government of the existing university. The 
tiher three members of the ^mmission do not 
«e their way to recommending so important a 
ihange in the constitution of that university, 
vnich is at present only an examining body, 
vhose examinations are open to all the world, 
n fact, the claims of the university and of the 
oUeges are based upon fundamentally inoon* 
istent principles. 

A IIOYEHENT has been set on f jot to mark 
be esteem felt by those who have come in 
ontact with Prof. Henry Morley during the 
wenty-four years in which he has held the 
ihair of English at University College, London, 
ill who are willing to help are requested to 
ommunicate with one of the secretaries—Mr. 
K A Aitken (General Post Office), or Mr. T. Q. 
Foster, jun. (University College). 

The Bev, Dr. Moore, the Barlow lecturer on 
>ante at University College, London, will give 

1 course of five lectures on Wednesdays, June 6, 

2 and 19, and Thursdays, June 6 and 13, at 
I p.m., on ” Questions arising out of Inferno 
’’.-III.” On 'Thursday, June 20, he will deliver 
1 concluding lecture (we period of his appoint* 
nant having expired) on ” Dante’s Classification 
>f Sins in the Inferno and Pnrgatorio." This 
ectnre will be given at 4.30 p.m. 

The last number of the Johns Hoplnns Uni¬ 
versity Oirctdars contains two notable oontri* 
bntions: (1) a tentative bibliography of the 
Assyriological writiDgs of Sir Henry Bawlinson, 


together with a biographical sketch, compiled 
by two members of the Semitic seminary; and 
(2) bibliographical hints for study in the Epistles 
of Cicero, sent by Prof. Hiibner, of Berlin, with 
a view to the examination that he is going to 
conduct at Baltimore. Prof. HUbner remarks 
that, while a good deal has been done in the 
way of a close examination of Cicero’s Letters, 
the general questions about epistography, Greek 
and Boman—its origin and peculiarities, its 
development in prose and poetry—have thus 
far been only peifunotorily treated. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
tleashbe and fain. 

SwBST Pleasure thought her bliss would be 
complete, 

Could she escape her spiteful sister. Pain, 

Who plagued her life, dug pitfalls for her feet. 
And when she sang mixed discord with the 
strain. 

And as hra shadow stalked from age to age; 

Till Pleasure planned her death, hsdf mad with 
rage. 

And stifled with sweet odours Pain lay slain. 
Then wiser, as she thought, than any sage. 

She starts forth to tread life’s paths again. 

1 found her on a conch of fragrant flowers, 

WHh thornless roses, sunshine overhead; 

I thought she slept, and waited anxious hours, 
Then kissed her cheeks, whence all the bloom 
had fled; 

I called her fondling names, she never spoke; 

I pressed her lips to mine, she never woim. 

And then, alas ! I knew that she was dead: 

She slew her sister, but her own heart broke; 

She tried to live alone, but died instead. 

J. T. Chapman. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of the Folk-lore Journal 
(Elliot Stock) contaius two papers of exceptional 
interest. The Hon. John Abercromby trans* 
iates from the Finnish a detailed account of the 
beliefs and religious ceremonies of the Mordvins 
—a tribe of l^inish origin in South-Eastern 
Bussia, who remained heathen until late in the 
last century. Mr. Edward Clodd, taking for 
his tei:t a lately discovered Suffolk tale called 
“ Tom Tit Tot,” expounds the philosophy of 
Bnmpelstiltakin; or, in other words, 

“ the [widespread] notion that the name of any 
being, whether human or superhuman, is an in¬ 
tegral part of that being ; and that, to know it, 
puts its owner, whether he be deity, ghost, or man, 
m the power of another, often involving destruc¬ 
tion to the named.” 

In ^e same number is printed a list of books 
which the Folk-lore Society is desirous of 
having tabulated as soon as possible, together 
with some examples of such tabulation by Miss 
Boalfe Cox, who has taken the German tales 
for her share. 

In Number IV. of the Journal of American 
Folk-lore (London: Triibner), wnich begins a 
second volume, Mr. W. W. Newall returns to 
the subject of Voodoo worship in Hayti and 
Louisiana, reiterating his opinion that it is 
inerely an echo of mediaeval French supersti¬ 
tions concerning the Yaudois, and that the 
stories of cannibalism, &c., in Hayti rest on no 
good evidence. Another interesting article is 
that on ” Death and Funeral Customs among the 
Omahas,” by Francis La Flesche, himself a 
member of the Omaha tribe of Indians, now 
settled as agriculturists in Nebraska. 

Le Livre for May is occupied, as to its original 
part, entirely with two documents, which are 
of considerable intrinsic importance, but which 
do not lend themselves well to comment. The 
first is a list of membres fondateurs of M. 
Uzanne’s new Societc des Bibliophiles Con- 


temTOiains. The second is a list of lists—a 
catalogue of the catalogues in common use at 
the Bibliothgqne Nationals. It is to be feared 
that some reckless persons will cut this latter 
out, which will give to this partionlar number, 
when not mutilated, a spedal value. 
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THE END OF HAMLET’S " SEA OF TEOUBLES.” 

3 Bt. George’s Bquare, N.W.: May 17,1889. 

Shskspere oritios and students have hithert® 
failed to make clear the meaninp; of Hamlet’s 

“ Ot to take Aimes against a Sea of troubles, 
And by opposing, end them,” 

because they have not been able to show that 
the Kelts, Qanla, and Kimbri, who were said 
to take arms against the oncoming billows and 
resist them, fought till they themselves were 
drowned, so that the lines above must be equi¬ 
valent to Hamlet’s ” not to be.” The reason 
is, that the said critics and students have, in 
their pride, not had recourse to that most 
helpful refuge for the destitate—those who 
have forgotten the little classics they once 
j^now—Bohn’s Library translations, and__found 
in Strabo’» Geography, Book VII., ch. ii., § 1, 
englisht by Falconer (Bohn, 1854, p. 449): 

” Neither is it true, as has been related," that the 
Oimbti t take arms against the flood-tides, or that 
the Kelts, as an exercise ol their intrepidity, suffer 
their houses to be washed away by them, and 
afterwards rebuttd them ”— 

with the notes: 

”* Aristotle, Sthia, Budem , lib. iii., cap. 1, 
Nicolas of Dameiscus, and AeUan, Tar. Bittor., 
lib. xii., cap 23, have attributed the like extrava¬ 
gant proceediugs to the Kelts or Gauls. Nioolas 
of Damascus, Beliq., pp. 272, 273, says that the 
Kelts resist the tides ot the ocean with their 
swords in their hands, till they perish in the 
waters, in order that they may not seem to fear 
death by taking the precaution to fly.” 

‘‘t The Cimbri inhabited Denmark and the 
adjacent regions,” p. 292. 

On taming up the Nicolas-of-Damasous 
passage in the “ Excerpts and Fragments from 
the mstories of the Greek Nioolas of Damascus, 
with a Latin Version, Leipsio, 1804,” p. 144-5, 
I find that it runs thus : 


KEATOI. 

KcArol ol Tf ixearu ytiT- 
rtirrtf, alaxpbr byeorrat 
TO?xoy KoraviirrorTa b 
oMay ^(oyety. 


CELTAB. 

Celtae Ooeani acoolae 
pro dedeooie habent, si 
quis muro aut domni 
luenti se subducat. 


n\rtppiptSos Si ia rbe 
((t> SoXdTTjjt Iwtpxofityris, 
8v\«r iirayT&yres 
twofitvova'ty, xaTosA^- 
(ayrai, tya pb toKuat 
qxiyoyrts rhy Odyaroy 
po$tT<rSm, 


Oum Oceani aestus ac- 
cedit, armis indntl ei 
obviam eunt, subsis- 
tuntque, dmei mergantur, 
idque na fugientes vlde- 
antui quoquo modo mor¬ 
tem formidate. 


This, being englisbed, is 

” Kelts living near the sea think It disgraceful to 
fly from a fauing wall or house. 

” When a high wave [ot tide] comes upon them 
from the sea, they meet it and withstand It till 
they are washed down [destroyed], that they, 
flying [taking to flight], may not bo thought to 
fear death.” 


The fair inference from this passage is, that 
Hamlet’s words, ‘‘by opposing, end them,” 
mean ‘‘die,” though they seem to mean ‘‘fight 
evils and conquer them,” It also follows that 
‘‘ To be, or not to be,” applies to this life, as 
most folks hold, and not to the future life; 
and that ‘‘Whether ’tis Nobler” to ‘‘end 
them ” is in apposition to, and expands ‘‘ To 
be, or not to be,” and is not an introductory 
adverb-clause to it, as some able men think, as 
if the sense was, ‘‘ Whether it is nobler to 
saffier ills here, or resist them, the question is, 
is there a future life.” Shakspere, no doubt, 
got his sea-metaphor—first, frcm an after 
continner of Holinshed: ‘‘A Begistre of Hys- 
toiies . . . written in Qrwke by _.®lianus, a 
Bomane, and deliuered in Englishe »•. by 
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Abraham Fleming.” London, 1576, the Twelfth 
Booke, leaf 127, back: 

“op THB AVDAOmS AND BOULDNB 3 OP THB FBOPLB 

CEbTAB. 

“ The people Otlku are most ready, and able, 
to take any tdnde of daungerous adnenture, and 
are not afrayde of any blustringe storme.. . . 'They 
count luoninge away so reprocbfuU, that often¬ 
times they will skarce moue when a honae is 
ruinous, and ready to fall vpon their heades, or 
when it bnrneth eagerly in euery corner, and is in 
a bright flame tounde about them: Hoteonet 
some of them are so boulde, ot ta ther desperate, 
that they throw themselues ioto y” fomey floudes 
with their swordes drawne in their handes, and 
shaking their lauelines, as though they were of 
force and violence to withstand toe rough wanes, 
to resist toe strength of the streame, and to make 
the floudes aflralde least they should be wounded 
wito their weapons.” 

But Shakspere might also well have seen the 
passage above from Nioolas of Damascus (bom 
64 B.O.), for it had appeared in print in 1593 — 
at Heidelberg, says the Museum ^talogue; 
Geneva, the Bibliog. Univ. —both in its original 
Greek and a Latin translation opposite, by 
N. Ctagius. The Latin of thw first quarto 
version was reprinted in 1604 in a fat little 
duodecimo: Mores, Leges, et Bttus onmium 
Oeniium, apud I. Tornaesium. It is in the 
extracts “ Ex Nioolao Damascene do Moribut 
Gentium ”: 

“CBLTAB, 

“Oeltae Ooeani acoolae, pro dedecore habent, si 
quis muro aut domui menu se subducat. 

“Inundatio quum ex mari exteriori accadit, 
armis induti ei obaiam eunt, snbsistuntqne donee 
meigantni, idque ne fugientes videantoi quoquo 
modo mortem formidare” (ed. 1593, p. 9; ed. 
1604, p. 377). 

Even if Shakspere’s “less Greek ” oonld not 
have englisht Nioolas of Damascus’s sixteen- 
hnndred-yoar old Greek, his “ little Xia^ ” 
was surely enough for Oragins’s translation; 
and some of his audience at the Globe would 
have understood his “ by opposing, end them,” 
better than some of his snooessors have done. 

The first Quarto of “ Hamlet” (1603) has not 
the allusion to the Keltic custom, but only 
reads in sc. vi. (tdter n. ii. 169): 

“ Bam. To be, or not to be, I there’s the point. 
To Die, to sleepe, is that all f I all.” 

Aristotle, says Mr. W. A. Harrison, refers to 
the Kelts in the Nieomachean as well as in the 
Eudemian Ethics (Book HI., cap 1). The latter 
passage is: 

“ He is not a brave man who exposes himself to 
danger knowingly, in consequence of fury [JA 
9 iIm*], like too Oeltae who take up arms and rush 
upon the waves of the sea.” .. . 

The former passage ia in the Nicomichean 
Ethics (Book III., cap. 4, vii.) : 

“ But the man who, like the Celts, fears nothing, 
neither earthquake nor waves, may be called, not 
courageous, but rather mad or insensate,” 

Dr. B. B. Tylor referred me to Strabo, and 
Mr. Harrison kindly gave me the extracts from 
Aristotle. S'- J- Fxtenivall. 


THE FIEST OXFORD SCHOOL. 

Hertford OoUege, Oxford: May 4,18K. 

Eeaders of my previous communications on 
the origin of the university of Oxford may 
remember that I did not dispute the statement 
of the Oseney chronicler that the fature Car¬ 
dinal Pullns taught theology in 1133, though 
I did contend against the haaty inference that 
the university arose by spontaneous develop¬ 
ment ont of the schools in which Pallas taught. 
I now find that there is much stronger 
evidence for the existence of some kind 
of theological school at Oxford in the early 
part of the twelfth century. The name of 
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ITheobaldiu Stampensis u mentioned by liVood 
[Annalt, ed. Qntob, i, p. 140) as an Oxford 
doctor tub anno 1129; bnt I have hitherto been 
misled by the authority of Bale and Fabricias, 
who place him in the thirteenth century. In 
D’Achery’s SpiciUgium, iiL, p. 448 and Minnie 
F. 163, p. 769, are printed five letters from this 
Iheobald of Etampes which conclusively show 
that he must have lived and taught in Oxford 
certainly not later than circa aj> 1120. They 
are as follows: 

(1.) “ Adepisoopnm Linoolniensem—De qui* 
busdam in divina pagina titubantibns.” 
D’Achery gives the date 1108. The Bishop of 
Lincoln at this time (1093-1123) was Bobert 
Bloet. The mistake as to the author’s date seems 
to have arisen from confusion with the better 
known Bobert GrossetSte, Bishop of Lincoln, 
1236-1264, The object of the letter is to 
aphold the efficacy or poenitentia in aU oases, 
even without confettio oris, where tbat is im¬ 
possible. Some of the questions raised remind 
one of Abelard’s Scito te ipium, cap. xxi. and 
cap. xxiv.; but there are no traces of indebted¬ 
ness to Abelard. 

(2.) Inc. “Pharitio venerando Habendo- 
nensis Ecclesiae praelato, domino sno, et in- 
dubitanter amico Theob^dus magister Oxene- 
fordiae.” On the certain damnation of 
unbaptiaed infants, &o. 

(3.) Inc, “ Margaritae praeoellenti reginae, 
praeoellentis regia filiae, Theobaldus Stam¬ 
pensis, doctor Cadumensis.” This is, perhaps, 
a letter of thanks refusing some offer of pre¬ 
ferment if he would cross the seas. In the 
course of the letter he says: ** Proinde si maris 
inoonstantia non prohiberet, et praesentatio 
mea vobis fastidium non generaret, quod semper 
cptavi, vestro aspeotui me gauderem praesen- 
twe.” This Margaret must be Queen l^garet 
cf Scotland, who died in 1093. 

(4.) Inc, “ Theobaldus magister Cadumensis 
Philippo amico sno disiderabilL” A violent 
attack on monasticism; in fact, an apology for 
clerical marriage or concubinage. 

(5.) Inc. “^scelino Oompendioso magutro 
Theobaldus Stampensis maguter Oxnafordiae." 
A violent reply to Bosoellinus’s attack on the 
preferment of priests’ sons. 

G?he last letter fixes the terminus ad quern, 
Boscellinus is not heard of after 1121. Theobald 
must, therefore, have left Caen, and established 
a school at Oxford before 1121. There is, of 
course, no authority for the statement of the 
authors of the Histoire LitUraire de la France 
(xL, p. 91) that Boscellinus “exoita de nou- 
veaux troubles en Angleterre, dans I’Acadimie 
d’Oxford, en soutenant qne les enfans des 
prctres no TOurroient pas Stro dlevds aux ordres 
saords.” Faritias was abbot of Abingdon 
1110-1136 (Ohron. de Abingdon, od. Stevenson, 
ii., pp. 169-287). 

In the Bodleian Library is a MS. which gives 
us atQl more full and interesting information 
about the first recorded Oxford school. The 
MS. (Bodley, 661), written in the first half of 
the twelfth centu^, is an “ Improperium cujus- 
dam in Monachos’’ which begins—“ Thurstano 
Dei gratia landabili Eboracensium archiepis- 
oopo T. Stampensis^ Magister Oxenefordie,” 
and is directed chiefly against the practice of 
impropriating parish churches and serving 
them by monastio priests. The tone of tlm 
document may be inferred from one of the 
ox>ening sentences: “Aliud est ecclesia, aliud 
est monasterinm . . . monasterium est locus et 
career damnatomm, i,e., monachornm qui se 
ipsos damnavemnt ut damnationem evitarent 
perpetuam.” Since Thnrstan was Archbishop 
of York from 1119 to 1139, we get a terminus a 
quo. This treatise cannot have been written 
before 1119/ and since its subject is closely 
connected with that of the reply to Boscellinus, 
it is probable that both were written at about 


the same time. Henoe we get evidence of a 
school — presumably a theological school — 
established at Oxford at least et'rca 1129. Many 
circumstances would, however, suggest that 
the letter to Boscellinus was much earlier than 
this—say circa 1107 (see Wilkins, Concilia, 
i.,jp. 383). 

The little tractate of Theobald is immediately 
followed in the MS. by an elaborate apology 
for the monks. In the course of this document 
we get the interesting information that Theo- 
bedd had some sixty or one hundred pupils, 
^e passage is worth quoting in full: 

“ Et si vagorum noveras viola dericorum (68b), 
debueias temen honorem deferre timori magis- 
tromm et religiosorum canonicorum. O Ooridon, 
Oorldon, que te dementia cepit. Kumquid non 
sunt ubique terrarum liberates magistri qui dlc- 
untnr et cleiici? Tu quoque nescio qais noime 
mi^stii vice sexagenos aut oentenos plusve 
minusve oleilcos revere diceris quibns vendltor 
verborum onpidus effloeris forsitan ut eos incautoe 
nequissime fallas, sic et ipse falleria f Unde ergo 
ista tua dericorum penuriaP Nam ut de cet^s 
provindis sUeam, fere totidem aut plures similiter 
per Galliam et Alemanniam per Normanniam et 
Angliam non solum in urbibus et casteltis vemm 
etlam et in viilulis peritissimi scolarium magistri, 
qaot flscomm exactores et magistri. Unde ergo 
ista tua dericorum penuria ? Quid igitur ? Nun- 
quid hie sic exenaia effictur ut tales neo clericos 
neo canouioos appellate dignetur” ? (fol. 68b.) 

Where, then, are we to place the school of 
Pullus P I answer without hesitation, “ At S. 
Frideawyde’s.” It is obvious that Iheobald 
was not teaching under the authority of any 
monastio house. The only schools of the time 
were connected with either conventual or 
collegiate churches. It is observable that the 
monastio Apologia throughout opposes canons 
to monks. The controversy forms part of the 
great struggle of the time between the monks 
and the secular (and usually married) canons. 
At the same time it should be observed that 
even regular canons seem to be included with 
the " clerioi ” and grouped ag^ainst the “ mon- 
achL” The tractate is largely occupied with 

f iroving the necessity of celibacy for canons 
whether regular or secular) as well as for 
mon^. The following extracts will illustrate 
these remarks: 

*' Yeruntamen cum sit quod monasterium est locus 
et career damnatoium, i.e., monachornm, cur ob- 
litus est, ut quidem vulgo loquar, et regulsiium 
canonicorum f An ignorat quod sanctns Anmu- 
tinuB ypponnensium veniens ooncedente Yaterio 
tunc episoopo monasterium fundaverit, in quo se et 
fratres quos ad servitium Christi de mundane con- 
versatione predioando subtraxerat agnegavitP Sic 
enim de illo scriptum legimus. . . . Constat itaque 
monasterium esse tarn canonicorum qnam et 
monachornm. Quare ergo oblitus est et canonic¬ 
orum P Forsitan ne damnarentur cononici sicutet 
monachi ” (f. 63a). 

“Si autem aseerere voluerit apostolos fuisse 
canonicos potius quam monachos, unde et 
eorum habitum, i.*., superpelUcea lines oanonioi 
specialiter habere videantur, animadvertat omni 
remote ambiguitate nullum apostolorum nsum 
fuisse liuea, sed omnes pariter sine manicis oolobia 
lanes colorem non causantes habuisse excepto 
sancto jacobo” (f. 67a). 

The treatise, so far as I can see, leaves it 
doubtful whether Theobald was a Jugular or 
a Secular canon; but they suit admirably with 
the supposition that he was the head of the 
schools of S. Frideswyde’s. Whether the 
Begpilar or Angpistinism canons turned out the 
Seculars in 1111 or in 1122 appears to be 
doubtful (see Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, 
ed. Oaley, vol. ii., p. 134; Matt. Paris, Chron, 
Maj., ed. Luard, vol. ii., p. 139; William of 
Malmesbury, Qesta Pontifienm, ed. Hamilton, 
pp. 316, 316; Wood, Annals, i., pp. 138, 139). 
According to the S. Fridesnyde’s Chronicle 
(op. Twyne, Antiq. Acad, Oxon, Apologia, 
p. 224), the transference took place in 1122. 


In the latter case, Theobald may have taught 
before the expulsion of the Seculars; in any 
case, he was probably a Secular himself, teach¬ 
ing more or less under the authority of the 
prior and canons. The argpiment ag;ainst him 
implies that he was concerned to defend, or at 
least not attack, Begular as well as SMular 
canons. My arg;ument to show that the univer¬ 
sity did not arise by spontaneous evolution from 
any pre-existing school remains where it was. 
That argpiment (so far as it was an a priori one) 
was based on the fact that the university 
schools are from the first gprouped round 
S. Mary’s, and show not the smallest trace of 
any connexion with 8. Frideswyde’s or any 
other Oxford convent. Indeed, since the Oxford 
MS. supplies a slight presumption that the 
pre-university Oxford schools were connected 
with a House of Canons, my arg;ument is 
streng;thened. I think it probable that the 
schools must, before the middle of the cen¬ 
tury, have declined very much since the 
times of Theobald and Pullus, or we should 
have heard of more Oxford masters or scholars 
between that and circa 1170, when we again 
begin to hear of the schools of Oxford. But, 
whether this be the case or not, the sudden rise 
of Oxford into a Studium Generale, totally 
unconnected with 8. Frideswyde’s, would 
require the assumption of some immig;ration 
of masters or of scholars from elsewhere, even 
if the direct historical evidence for such a move¬ 
ment were slighter than I believe it to be. 

I must acknowledge my great obligations to 
Mr. Madan of the Bodleian for his kind help in 
finding the M8. from a very old press-mark in 
James’s M8. Edoga, where extrMts from the 
M8. are given. Wood had apparently only seen 
these extracts, but Twyne had read the original 
M8. I was directed to the letters in Migne by 
Cousin, Ouvrages inSdits dAbelard, p. xcvii. 

H. Bashbali.. 


THE OLD-miSH GLOSSES IN PALATINE 68. 

Lendon; May 10,1880. 

Palatine 68 is a Latin MS. in the Yatican 
library, in an Irish hand, said by Stevenson to 
be of the eighth century, but probably of the 
ninth or tenth. It contains a espy (imperfect 
at the beginning) of a gloss on the Psalms. 
What seems to be the name of a former scribe is 
preserved in the following note, fo. 46a: 

“ Edilberict fllins berictfridi scripsit hanc glosam. 
qulcumque hoc legat oret pro scriptore et ipse 
similiter omnibus popuUs et tribubus et Unguis et 
uniuerso generi humane aeternam salutem optat 
in Christo . amen . amen . amen.’’ 

In ff. 12b, 16a, and 20b are some Old North¬ 
umbrian glosses, which were lately discovered 
by Mr.W. M. Lindsay, of Jesus College, Oxford, 
and were published by Prof. Napier in the 
Academy for May 18, 1889, Mr. Lindsay also 
found in the same MS. the following Irish 
glosses, which he has very g;enerousIy placed at 
my disposal: 

Fo. la. Euge euge .i. ait ait .l aduerbium op- 
tantis. 

lb. erne me . ba m carat. 

2a, eructuauit cor meum nerbum bonum .i. 
cridsttel. 

Dico ego opera mea regi .i. duatilbiu.* 

4a. Numqnid manducabo camem .i. itarajia 
dom.f 

7b. semtinio .i. o serutunt. 

8a. Germinans . 1 . intUilig/et [leg. inti silijftt 
“ is qui seminabit ’*]. 

10b. raucae .i. truite. 

12a. ascia .i. iaal [= til. Ml. 92d, 8, and 10]. 

16b. Propagines .i. elanda. 

* Mr. Lindsay’s copy has tuatilhu, but the cor¬ 
rection is obvious. 

t Mr. Lindsay’s copy has imrafiaim, but ef, 
Wb. 25o. 9. 
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Fo. 17b. dent stipnllam .i. initabOes .u rtnm Um~ 

MOM. 

33 b. »iont piemlnm [< cienxinm] .i. brom* 
erin [leg. erineit ?]. 

38a. Et miiabuia eioe inpTofnndo .i. tempeitaa 
et traDanflitas . 1 . iuiU et aithU ['* flood 
and ebb'’]. 

38b. llbes [<.«., lebee] .j. Jtimd Mire 
ehoire. Ml. I 860 ,17]. 

39 a, Nntantee . 1 . fiUmaiiti [pi. of fulumain, gL 
nolnbiUs]. 

30b. retronom . 1 . /rituil*. 

There are one or two more. The moat intereat- 
ing, perhaps, ia in to. 37a, where we have the 
Old-uiah namea for seven oanonioal honra: 

Septies in die landem dixi tibi . 1 . anferf, tert, 
test, noon, feseer, midnoct, maten, qnod connenit, 
qnia aepties in die cadit iostns.’' Hence it is 
^vions that antert is, as Dr. Guterbook main¬ 
tains, borrowed from ante tertiam (horam). 

These glosses, as well as some Early Middle- 
Irish which (thanks again to Mr. Lindsay) I 
lately found in the Bodleian, will be published, 
with a commenta^, in one of the continental 
joamats. 

WHmBY SXOKSS. 


AN UNKNOWN EDITION OF COVBEDALE’S BIBLE. 

Huddersfield: May 10. ISSS. 

A fragment of thirty-two pages of an English 
Bible hitherto entirely unknown to everyone 
has just turned up here of the greatest interest. 

It is a portion of a Coveraale version in 
16mo. Folios and quartos are well known, 
but no one ever dreamt of there having been 
a pocket edition of Ooverdale. It is not 
divided into verses, so most probably was 
printed before 1560. The size of the page is 
3g X 2| of an inch. The text is printed in Eng¬ 
lish black letter, marginal references in roman 
type, and the running titles in italics. The 
“ imposition ” of the forme is the same as was 
used at that period for printing Hebrew works. 

The British Museum authorities have ex¬ 
amined it, and say ** the fragment is un¬ 
doubtedly Coverdale’s.” I think myself happy 
to have made this discovery. 

J. B. Dobe. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Monday. May S7,S.80p.in. Oeographlcal: AnnivetBary 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Dantor Ijeoture, “ Heat 
Engines other than Steam,” IV., by Mr. H. Qraham 
Harris. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ The Development ot the 
Dlstinotion between the Pbysloal and the Mental, 
from a Psyohologioal Point of View," by Mr. H. F. 
Stont. 

XussDAT. May f8. S p.m. Boyal Institution: ” Some 
Reoeot Biologioal Disooveties,” IL, Iw Prof. B. Bay 
Lankeater. 

8 p.m. Oivll Engineers: Annual Qeneral 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Tbs WesUqghonse 
Alternating System of Central Station Blectria 
Lighting in the United States of America,” by 
J.S. HurnUtd. 

8.ao p.m. Anthropologioal: *' Skulls found 
during some Beoent Escavationa,” by Qen. Pitt. 
Niven; “ Tbe Hykaos.” by the Bev. H. S. Tomkins; 
” Propmy in Trees,” by Mr. Hyde Clarke. 

WbdsnsdaT. Hay 89, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: '* The 
Sdenoe of Ventilation as applied to the Interior of 
Buildings.” by Mr. D. O. Hoey. 

Tevbsday, May 30, 8 p.m. B^al Institution: Ex¬ 
perimental Lecture, “Chemical Affinity,” IIL, by 
Prof. Dewar. 

8p.m. Electrical Bngineen: Disonsslon. “ Kleo- 
tric Onnent Working,” by Mr. W. M. Mordey. 

FamaT, May si. 8 p.m. Soolety ot Arts: “uidlan 
Wheats,” by Mr. John UoDongaU. 

9 p.m. Boyal Institution : “ An Attempt to 
apply to Chembtry one ot Newton’s Frinoiplea.” 
by Pref. D. Mendeleef. 

SATDBDat, June 1, S p.m. Boyal Institution: Tyndall 
Lecture, “The ClasatfioaMon of tbe Sciences, His- 
torioal and Critical," ^ Prof. W. Knight. 


80IEN0E: 

BOOKS ON HOUEB. 

The Iliad, XIIL-XXTV. By Wter Leaf. 

(Macmillan.) 

Iliaii* Carmitta. Edd. Van Leeuwen et 

Da Costa. (Leyden: Sijthoft.) 

Eomer's Iliad, XUl.-XXIV. By D. B. 

Monro. (Oxford; Clarendon Press.) 
Scholia TotmUyana in Hiadem. Bee. E. 

Maass. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

The four works named at the head of this 
article represent three texts of the Iliad, 
two commentaries, and two volumes of 
scholia. It may seem somewhat rash to in¬ 
clude them all in one review—if, at least, the 
reviewer’s duty is to criticise in detail. Still, 
these books, taken together, afford the reader 
a tolerable conspectus of the present state of 
Homeric studies. On textual criticism, 
scholia, and exegesis, the information is com¬ 
plete ; and, iniBrectly, a good deal can be 
learnt about the interesting question how far 
Greek scholars accept the results of philologers 
and archaeologists. It is, of course, not 
quite possible to separate these headings in a 
discussion. Textual criticism is now-a-days 
becoming l^ss and less confined to the con¬ 
sideration of MS. readings and of conjectures 
based on them. The Sprae^gebraueh, the 
“ custom ” of the writer, is set up as a rival 
to the written record; and that “ custom ” is 
determined fiirst of all by exegesis. Aud it 
the MSS. are no longer our sole evidence in 
questions of syntax and style, they are still 
less so when the forms of words are in doubt, 
for there the philologer steps in demanding 
(and sometimes getting) serious alterations. 

This complexity confronts the student of 
any classical writer, but it is nowhere more 
apparent than in the textual criticism of 
Homer. Hence it is natural that the three 
editions nnder review should represent three 
totally diflferent methods of criticism. The 
Dutch editors, as one would infer from their 
previous work, follow Cobet. They hold that 
the MSS. are ringleaders in error, and that 
the Greek language, being avrapic^, needs 
little comparative philology to remedy 
Byzantine enormities. Mr. Leaf, too, as 
readers of his first volume know, puts phil¬ 
ology in the background, but not because he 
believes in some other remedy. He is a 
sceptic, and thinks apparently that neither 
philology nor any thing else can restore us 
the original Homer. Curiously enough, his 
actual theory bears witness to the reverse of 
scepticism, for it b to the effect that we can 
recover the Homer of Perikles and Pheidias. 
Mr. Monro b not immedbtely concerned with 
the text, inasmuch as he writes for learners; 
but, so far as can be inferred, hb “ theory ” 
admits of any evidence, manuscript, traditional, 
or philological, which bears the test of a 
somewhat rigorous examination. The com¬ 
mon features in the views of these editors b 
the attempt to get behind the MSS. and the 
distrust of purely philological arguments. 
The latter will perhaps vanish, as the “new 
philology” becomes more settled; of the 
former we are likely to see a great deal more. 
Meanwhile, the actual MSS. are less dis¬ 
cussed in the books before us. The one 
altogether new view started b Mr. Leaf’s 
contention that C and D are less valuable, 

I 
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than has been thought, and the proof of that 
b deferred. The apparatue crilicut seems 
still to be based on La Boche. 

An important addition, however, has been 
made to our knowledge ot the soholb by Dr. 
Maass’s edition of the Townley commmitary. 
When Dindorf undertook to ^t the scholm 
on the Iliad for the Clarendon Press, he decided 
to print the various MSS. separately, and 
accordingly edited the schoUa of Yen A and 
B in four volumes. The Townlejr scholb are 
a continuation of the same senes, forming 
vob. V. and vi. The great fault in the work 
is undoubtedly the oiigmal plan. It b, 
indeed, very much that which Koil and Gotz 
have adopts for the analogous cases ot the 
Latin grammarians and glossaries; bat it b— 
here at least—not a success. The scholb B 
are practically a bad version of the Townley 
soholb, so that vob. iii. and iv. are now use¬ 
less ; a good many thmgs are kept apart 
which would be be^r together; and, lastly, 
the series, with its six costly volumes, b not 
even yet complete. Bat thb cannot now be 
mended, and the two new volumes are a 
dbtinct acquisition. Their permanent value 
depends, of coarse, on the accuracy of the 
transcription. This can only be tested by 
those who have access to the original, and it 
must be left to such to decide whether Lnd- 
wich—no mean authority—is too severe in 
hb verdict, “dass die Ansgabe der notigen 
Znverlassigkeit entbehrt.” But, as the text 
now stands, a good deal b to be learnt from 
it, the most important fact, I fear, being that 
nothing sensational can be expected from the 
scholb. There is little in the Townley scholia 
which was not, m one way or another, known 
before. All we ran look for b the confirma¬ 
tion or suggestion of a few conjectures and 
readings, and possibly a little more light on 
Aristarchus and hb l^d. 

It b in exegesis that the greatest advance 
has been made in the new books. It b not 
too much to say that the commentaries of Mr. 
Leaf and Mr. Monro are probably the best yet 
pnblbhed in any land. These commentaries are, 
however, in no sense rivab. As I said when 
I reviewed Mr. Leaf’s first volume in the 
Acadeht two years ago, the two editors write 
for different classes—Mr. Leaf for the 
advanced scholar only, Mr. Monro for the 
learner. The remark holds good still, though 
not to the same extent. Mr. Monro —^not quite 
logically, but quite admirably—has somewhat 
raised the standard of hb commentary, ex¬ 
cluding a few elementary details, and intro¬ 
ducing some more advanc^ ones, among which 
may be mentioned the notes on archaeology. 
As a result, it is difficult to conceive of a 
better learner’s edition than that edited by 
Mr. Monro; even the occasional austerity of 
style b not without its merits. Of coarse, the 
book b more than thb: the work of one of 
the ablest living Homerbts has a serions claim 
on every scholar, even on those—^it b to be 
hoped, few—who think they have no more to 
learn about Homer. 

Mr. Leaf has abo slightly, probably uncon¬ 
sciously, altered the character of 1^ notes. 
In some points, so far as the present writer 
can judge, he has made improvements, e g., in 
the matter of etymologies. Of actual in¬ 
accuracies he never had a large share. Almost 
the only one I have noted b in the note on 
ahportfta (xvi. 857), where the Pamphylian 
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i&puMva should be quoted from CoUitz, 1267, 
aod explaioed (with Kirchhoff) as uySpfuova, 
not afSpiavra. This is obviously a lapsus 
ptntiae and does not affect the argument. It 
is, perhaps, questionable whether the con¬ 
clusion is right that av (of av&poTrjra) repre¬ 
sents the nasalis sonatu usually appearing as 
a, but this is fair matter for argument. The 
omission of the v is, however, confined to 
Cjprian and Pamphylian; and it is in those 
dialects extended to almost all nasals followed 
by consonants, IfdyoSi for i(dy(avTi, ytvoBai for 
ytyaiVToi, and Other cases where there can be 
no question of a nasal sonant- It is, therefore, 
difficult cither to explain drSporyTa from these 
dialects or to bring in the nasal sonant. A 
more serious fault, in my judgment, is the 
frequency of references to Mr. Leaf’s own 
theory as to the origin of the poems. In bis 
preface, Mr. Leaf considerably develops this 
theory, and attempts to apply it in minute 
detail. One cannot help feeling—it may be 
prejudice—that his ressoningis at times rather 
personal and subjective. It is alwajs sugges¬ 
tive, and far removed from the current German 
imitations of Jean Hardouin; but one doubts 
whether it can be possibly definitive. Perhaps 
Mr. Monro’s caution is here the better part of 
valour. 

But, differently as Mr. Monro and Mr. Leaf 
treat the Homeric question, the notes of 
both illustrate excellently the present con¬ 
dition of the controversy. It is clear that, 
at least in the present day, Grote is triumph¬ 
ing over Lachmann. Most competent judges 
seem now to agree that the Iliad began as an 
original unit^ and owes its present shape to 
accretions. How long this agreement will 
last cannot yet be even guessed, but the 
“ working hypothesis ” of the present day is 
certainly that suggested by Grote. Thus Mr. 
Monro and Mr. Leaf differ only—though it is 
a large “ only ”—in the assignment of details 
to the original or to the additions. The 
future historian of the controversy will be able 
here to stop at liberty and observe that, for 
the first time since the days of Wolf, the 
enquiry was conducted on the basis of a 
generally accepted hypothesis. 

F. Haverfield. 


THE SCIENTIFIC REMAINS OF ARSJENE 
DARMBSTETER. 

In accordance with a good custom—mote 
honouied, naturaUy, in France than in this 
country—it is proposed to collect in a memorial 
volume the scattered scientific papers of the 
late Ars6oe Darmesteter, professor of mediaeval 
language and literature at the Sorbonne, whose 
untimely death was recorded in the AcAiiX&nr 
of December 8, 1888. 

Other works of his, we are glad to hear, will 
be brought out posthumously. These include 
a course of lectures at the Sorbonne on the 
History of the French Language, in which he 
expounded the general progress of knowledge 
and summarised his own special contributions 
to it. This will be edited by his brother, M. 
James Darmesteter. The great French Dic¬ 
tionary, also, on which be him laboured for full 
seventeen years, in oonjimction with M. 
Adolphe Hatzfeld, was left practically ready 
for the press. Another work—for which he 
alone possessed the requisite combination of 
gifts—the restoration of the French language 
of the eleventh century from the glosses 
preserved in the contemporary Talmudists, 


cannot now be completed; but some of the 
materials he had collected will be published. 

The collection of “ Reliqnes Soientifiques,” 
now being brought together by his brother, 
will consist of three parts, representing the 
many-sided nature of the man. (1) Etudes 
Juives, including the earliest work of the 
author, a general conspectus of all Talmudic 
literature; (2) Etudes Judeo-fran^aises, among 
which we may specially mention (apart from 
the better known works) the reports of mis¬ 
sions to England and Itmy, and the description 
of a Hebrew-English alphabet of the four¬ 
teenth century; (3) Etudes Francoises, sub¬ 
divided into the literature and theory and the 
history of the language. In this last section 
will be reprinted his treatise on the protonic 
vowel in French, by which his name is perhaps 
best known to philologists, as having given 
rise to Darmesteter’s Law. 

*The whole will form two volumes, of about 
700 pages altogether, preceded by a portrait, a 
memoir, and a bibliography. It will be pub¬ 
lished, in a limited edition, by M, Charles 
Delagrave, Paris, at the subscription price of 
thirty francs. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Ths famous turquoise-blue enamel of the old 
Egyptians, with which their amulets and 
sepulchral figures were often coated, has been 
the subject in recent years of several com¬ 
munications to the Mineralogical Society of 
France. It is found to be a double silicate of 
copper and calcium, without any trace of 
alkui. This definite compound, known as 
“Yestorien,” occurs in lamellar crystals, which 
present interesting optical characters lately 
studied by H. FouquA The most notable 
property is their intense pleochroisui; in one 
direction they present in transmitted light a 
deep blue colour, while in another they appear 
to be of pale rose tint. Specimens were 
recently exhibited at the Boyal Society Soirie 
by Prof. Jndd. 

We have received Part IV. of Scientific 
Memoirs by Medical Officers of the Army of India 
(Calcutta), which contains two papers of general 
interest. In one of these. Surgeon-Major D. D, 
Cunningham discusses the famous “ comma- 
bacilli” of Koch, arguing that, even though 
they be the proximate cause of choleraic 
symptoms, the epidemic diffusion of the disease 
is determined rather by the local conditions of 
soil smd water. In the other paper, entitled 
*' Are Venomous Snakes Auto-toxic ? ” Surgeon 
L. A. Waddell records the results of a series of 
experiments carefully conducted by himself. 
The conclusions at which he arrives are: (1) 
that venomous snakes ore insusoeptible to the 
venom of their own species, though not always 
to the venom of other species; and (2) that 
mnocent snakes, in common with most other 
oold-blooded animals, enjoy no such immunity. 

The Laws of Motion: an Elementary Treatise 
on Dynamics. By W. H. Laverty. (Bivingtons.) 
Another elementary text-book on dynamical 
principia to be added to the already glutted 
market! It is neither better nor worse than 
most of its companions. The writer oomplains 
of the obscurity in the ordinary definitions of 
“mass,” “force,” &c., and in the Newtonian 
statement of the laws of motion. We see no 
reason for recommending his new definitions 
and statements to the student. The old ones are 
obscure enough, but we prefer them to the 
present variations. The author must be very 
hopeful if he thinks the soientiflo world is 
likely to adopt his terminology, of which we 
give the following specimens: the British unit 
of velocity is a Fas, its unit of acceleration a 
Sfas, its unit of momentum a Fom, its unit of 
Imetio energy a Faspen, its unit of mass accele¬ 


ration a Sfasp, its unit of impulse a Bim. In 
C.G.8. we have the equally graceful expres¬ 
sions : Gas, Seas, Casgram, Seasgram, Casgramen, 
and the (Hm, The writer, at least, does his 
best to gain the immortality of a parag;raph in 
Dr. Murray’s dictionary, if he fails to leave 
his mark on the history of science. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Me. Georoe Bertin will deliver a course of 
four lectures on “ Babylonian Astronomy ” in 
the British Museum during June, beginning on 
Friday, June 7, at 3.30 p.m. From his study 
of the origintd tablets in the museum, Mr. 
Bertin daims to be able to reoonstruct the 
astronomy of the Babylonians, to identity most 
of the names of stars, and to throw new light 
upon the early divisions of time into years, 
months, and weeks. 

The progress of Semitic studies in America— 
to which allusion was made in the Acadeuy a 
few weeks ago—is well shown in a pamphlet, 
reprinted from Bebraica, which contains a series 
of addresses made at a reception tendered by 
the provost of the University of Pennsylvania 
to the members of the American Oriental Society, 
on the occasion of their meeting at Philadelphia 
last October. Dr. Morris Jastrow, jun., him¬ 
self lecturer on Semitio languages at Phila¬ 
delphia, dates the new era from the foundation 
of a Semitic chair at Johns Hopkins, of which 
Prof. Marray was the first occupant, and which 
is now filled hy Prof. Paul Haupt, with Dr. 
Oyrus Adler as assistant. Harvard, Yale, 
Peuusyvania, and Columbia followed the ex¬ 
ample of Johns Hopkins; and now each of 
these has more than one teacher of Semitio 
languages, while mention is also made of pro¬ 
fessorships at Montreal and Toronto. Among 
the other speakers were Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, of New York, who combines an interest 
in Assyriology with the editorship of the inde¬ 
pendent ; Prof. William E. Harper, of Yale, who 
describes the undergraduates as eagerly study¬ 
ing Hebrew, Arabic, Assyrian, Syriac, and even 
Etfaiopic; Dr. Francis Brown, who deals with 
the theological seminary; and (more briefly) 
Profs. Toy, Haupt, Green, and Lyon. 

We have received the fourth Heft of the 
Orientalische Bibliographie (London: Williams & 
Norgate), which con^udes the second year of 
this invaluable pmodioal. Henceforth, there 
will ^ eight parts in the year, issued at intervals 
of six weeks. We notice, by the way, an 
American on the editorial staff—Prof. Ch>ttheil, 
of Columbia College, New York—but no Eng¬ 
lishman, though we have no reason to complain 
that oriental work done in this count^ is 
neglected. The index of author’s names at the 
end is particularly useful. 

Eecent numbers of the Berliner Philologische 
Wochetuchrift conteia several articles of interest 
to English scholars. Ludwioh reviews Maass’s 
Seholia Tomdeyana at length. Stahl notices 
Morris and bmith’s editions of Thucydides, 
which he considers to be practically only a 
translation of Classen. Schwenke communi¬ 
cates some new readings of a Cicero MS., from 
which it appears that Dr. Beid’s view of the 
Merton codex {Journal of Philology, xvii. 291) 

: is incorrect. The last numbers contain a 
. report of a paper by Mommsen on Horace, 
> Oarm., iii. 1-6, which deserves the close atten- 
I tion of all students of Horace. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Oahbbcdob Fhiiolooical SociBTr.—(TAMrufay, 
May g.) 

Db. Fbhxbll in the chair.—Mr. Bayfield read a 
paper on “ Conditional and Indefinite Sentences 
in Greek.” The positfons taken up were tniefly as 
follows: (1) It is not true that in such a sentence 
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aa ci toSto iwolu, Pik<i &y (whether lefeniog to 
present or past time) uon-folfilment of the condi¬ 
tion is necessarily implied r cp. Ear. Ton 354 <rol 
Toirtr < 6171 , tlwtp fix’ S" niTfioy. So far from 
believing the child to be dead, Kreonsa has come 
to Delphi expressly to learn whether it is dead or 
not. whenever it is evident that the condition is 
not fulfilled, this is so in conteqaenoe of know¬ 
ledge poseestod independently by the hearer or 
reader. ( 2 ) '^e so-called •’ general” conditional 
rentences (idy tor* \oitopriBAvi, 4fl ytKiiiify) are 
rather indefinite temporal sentences, and should be 
classed as such {idy wort = Sray) The present 
accepted classification confuses beginners, and it is 
for beginners alone that any classification is needed. 
( 3 ) illje title “indefinite” should be limited to 
sentences whose time is indefinite. Thus Sroi wari 
iryfiTcu, “ whithersoever he is now leading,” la an 
o^lnary relative sentence; Jvoi »ot' 3s fiyvrcu, 
“ whithersoever he may at any time lead ” (or 
“shall lead ”) wonld be an “ indefinite “ seEtence. 
If both are called “indefinite” a most important 
distinction is obliterated. In dassical Greek is Ks 
never ref era to definite time; ey., trhsift^ could 
not mean “ whoever is singing now.” Tae difler- 
enoe between Ss and t> Ss is not that between who 
and whoever, but that between who and who ever, 
t.s., at any time—a fact which is either denied or 
lost sight of in the best school grammars and 
Greek prose manuals. (4) In such a sentence as: 
ydip Ms< KCisot ifwr *Ai 8 ao itiXptny 
ytyysTcu, tr wtyin tUtsy dwardiXia BaC*‘ 

ifli. 14 156), 

the clause is . $d(si is purely descriptive; the 
ilme.notion is lost and Kttsor is $d{st is felt to be 
equivalent to 4 fid(vy. Op. “ who steals my pane, 
steals trash.” Prof. Goodwin's classification of 
these sentences as “indefinite” is afrultful source 
of confusion to learners.—Dr. Postgate read a 
short paper on “Tbe Latin Future Infinitive in 
•rum." After referring to his paper read before 
the Philological Society, London, iu April, 1887 
(published In abstract in its Proeesdings, p xvii.l, 
in which be showed that the declinable forms 
•urum, -uram, -urum, &o., were descended from the 
indeclinable fut. inf. vouched for in early Latin, 
$ g., by Gellius Ncct. i. 7, and pointing out tbe 
objections which there were to considering it the 
neuter of the participle in -urus, he proposed to 
explain it aa a compound of the dat, of tbe verbal 
stem -fw and an infinitive from yjts “be ” *sr-u>H, 
parallel to the Oscan esom and Umbr. ercm, the 
rhotacism of which seems to be rightly explained 
by Mr. Conway ( Fsmer’s late in dtalg, p. 33), as 
due to their b^g enditio forms. Thus sunturum 
= tmte (t)rum “ to be for coming.” 

Edinbuboh MATKBMiTtcAL SooiSTV.—(Friday, 
May 10 ) 

Gbobob a. Gibson, Bbu., president, in the chair.— 
Dr. J. S. Mackay contributed several solutions of 
two geometrical problems ; and the Bev. Korman 
I^er gave the fourth and concluding part of a 
paper on Kotter’s synthetic geometry of algebraic 
carves. 

Cahbbidob Antiquabian Socibty.—( ifenday. 
May IS.) 

Pbop. a. Macalistbb, president, in the chair.— 
Prof. 3. H. Middleton read the following notes on 
“ 'The Choir-stalls from Brampton Church, near 
Huntingdon.” Ihe three oaken stalls from Bramp¬ 
ton diarch, which tbe Baron von HUgel has kindly 
lent to the Archaeological Museum, are a melan¬ 
choly example of the reckless removal of church 
fittings, which has so often taken place under the 
much-abused name of “ restoration.” They are 
of exceptional interest as being of unusually eatly 
date—namely, about the year 1350. Screens and 
stalls of the fifteenth century are common enough; 
but it is rare to find examples of wood-work of an 
earlier date. Tbe arms of the stalls are richly 
moulded, with a characteristic fourteenth-centn^ 
moulding, with a deeply out hollow, designed in 
a way more suited to stone than to oak, as was 
usually the case before the fifteenth centuiy. The 
misericords, or hinged seats, are decorated with 
very interesting carved subjects, three on each. 
Stall No. 1, beginning on the left, has a beater¬ 
shaped shield, once painted with a coat of arms, 
and supported by weu-executed figures of a knight 


and a lady. Tbe knight holds a lance, and wesus 
armour of the time of Edward III., having a 
gorget of mail under his bassinet. The lady wears 
a hood and wimple. In the scrolls at the side 
are—(a) A scribe seated, writing on a long roll, 
with bis inkstsnd and pen-case on a table before 
him. (b) A lion. Stall No. 3 has, in the centre, 
a man mowing hay and a woman raking it up 
At the sides (a) a carpenter wearing a belt, to 
which a wcdlet and a knife are hung; he is at 
work carving tbe little arches of a woMen screen. 
This subject is like oae of those carved on a capital 
of the Doge’s palace in Venice. (4) A weaver, 
with a large pair of shears, is cutting tbe pile 
smooth on a piece of stuff-velvet or pile carpet; 
the stuff is pinned down at each side on to a table. 
Stall No. 3. This is the end stall of a row, and so 
the moulding is only half worked. In the centre 
a man is reaping com, and a woman brings him 
a fresh sickle. Behind a huntsmanlike figure is 
blowing a horn. At the sides (a) a wonum is 
gleaning. (4) The harvest is represented by a pile, 
of sheaves. In many coses stalls and other fittings 
were the joint gift of the various trade-guilds of 
a parish, and such was probably the case at 
Brampton. Hence the representations of various 
occupations. In agricultural districts tbe plough- 
guild was usually a large and important one, 
having often a special chantry altar, before which 
a lamp called tbe “plough-light” was kept 
always burning. Tbe figure of the knight suggests 
that tbe lord of the manor was a joint donor 
together with the guilds. On each of the curved 
arms of the stalls is a head, two male heads, and 
one female, with hood and v^pla like the lady by 
the shield. The carving is well designed, and all 
the details are very minutely finishM, in a way 
which shows that the carver had taken a very 
keen pleasure and interest in his work.—Mr. 
M. B. James made a communication upon 
“ Fine Art, as applied to tbe Illustration of the 
Bible in the Ninth and Four Following Oenturies.” 
He began by indicating the scope of his paper, 
which was only an attempt to deal with one or two 
sections of a very large subject. The lateness of 
tbe hour, however, compelled him to retrench even 
this limited field; and be was only able to deal 
with four varieties of Bible pictures—namely, 
those found (1) in complete Bibles, (2) in copies 
of the Apocalypse, (3) in a poem of Prudentius 
called the “ Battle of the Soul,” (4) in tbe Siblia 
Paupsrum. The kindness of the Bev. 8. 8. Lewis 
had enabled him to Illustrate the paper with 
chromolithograpbio rrarodnctlons taken from 
MSS. in Corpus Ohrlsti (allege library. The com¬ 
plete Bible was represented by two types: one of the 
twelfth century contained in two magnificent 
copies at Corpus, whose pictures were more 
decorative than illustrative; and the reader pointed 
out that they stood midway between the great 
Bibles of tbe ninth century with their full-page 
pictures, and those of the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth with their historiated initials. The second 
type of Bible was represented by a good specimen 
at Corpus of the thirteenth century, containing a 
series of these figured initials, one to each book. 
Of illustrated Apocalypses, one at Corpus and one 
at Trinity College (the lost probably the finest' in 
England) were selected for special description. 
That at Corpus furnishes inciaental evidence of 
the number of precisely similar copies of the 
Apocalypse that were turned out during tbe 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, especisilly in 
the north of France. It is also interesting as 
containing, besides the Apocalypse of St. John, 
the apocryphal vision of St. Paul, iliustrated. This 
work goes back to the fourth century, and formed 
the prototype of most mediaeval visions of tbe 
future state. It also, iu all probability, influenced 
Dante’s conception of the Inftmo. The reader 
then traced shortly the custom of illustrating the 
Apocalypse, from early mosaics and frescoes and 
from a number of Spanish copies of eleventh- and 
twelfth-century date, to the numerous specimens 
executed in the north of France in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and finally to tbe time 
of Albert Diirer. The next section was devoted to 
a description of the Oorpus copy of tbe poem of 
Prudentius called the “ Psychomachia.” This is a 
MS. of the eleventh century, adorned with eighty- 
nine drawings by a Saxon artist—possiluy at 
Winchester. Three other copies of similar date 
and style exist in the British Museum, and it was 


pointed out that all of them probably go back to a 
Boman original brought over by some pa>ly mis¬ 
sionary. Beproductions of four drawings were 
shown. (1) Th^ sacrifice of Laac. (2; L-ttcarried 
away captive. (3) Abraham and Melchi.edek. (4) 
Abraham and the three Angels. Examples of 
works of art derived from this poem were men¬ 
tioned as existing at Laon, Paris, Salisbury, 
Chartres, Amiens, and Strasburg; and it was 
noted as likely that Bunyan was indirectly in¬ 
fluenced by tbe book. Lastly, the reader described 
two works in the Oorpus library, the one a 
collection of types, called “ Pictor in Carmine ” 
made in tbe thirteenth century, with tbe idea of 
substituting Bible pictures for the grotesque and 
secular subjects in vogue at the time. Another, a 
copy of the Biblia Paupsrum made late in the 
fourteenth century by a Flemish hand, and closely 
connected with one in the British Museum (King's 
College MSS., No. 5). 

FINE ART. 

The Rude Stone Monumente of IreUni: Co. 

Sligo and tbe Island of Acbill. By W. 0. 

‘Wood-Martin. (Williams & Norgate.) 

CoL. Woon-MABTiif’s former work on The 
Lake Dwellinge of Inland was a careful and 
Taluable compilation of tbe extant information 
on its subject. His present volume is to a 
greater extent occupied with tbe results of bis 
own investigations; snd tbougb, on account 
of tbe nature of tbe s ibject, it cannot be so 
generally attractive as its pr^ecessor, it is an 
important addition to our knowledge of Irish 
antiquities. The book contains descriptions, 
mostly accompanied by ground-plans or 
sketches, of more than a hundred monuments 
in Sligo and the Island of Acbill, chiefly con¬ 
sisting of cromlechs, >tone-cifcles and tumuli. 
The most remarkable of these monuments is 
that at Deerpark, near Manorhamilton, which 
consists of an oval or oblong enclosure of rough 
stones, 50 ft. in length and 28 ft. wide, at one 
end of which is an ‘ aisle” (as Col. Wood- 
Mattia calls it) 27 ft. in length, and at the 
other end two parallel “ aisles” of the same 
length. The interest of this monument is in 
part due to the resemblance which, though on 
a far smaller scale, it presents to Stonehenge. 
The late James Fergusson was decidedly of 
opinion that its purpose could not have been 
sepulchral, and remarked that its plan sug- 
gested the notion of its being a temple. It 
has, however, been discovered tBat the terminal 
“ aisles” were formerly covered with roofing 
slabs, and they have been found to contain 
deposits of human and animal bones, and some 
slight traces of osseous remains were observed 
also in the central enclosure; so that the 
question as to the main purpose, at least, of the 
structure may be considered as solved. The 
objects found in the Sligo monuments are not, 
in general, of great interest. They consist 
chiefly of flint and bone implements of a rude 
type, and of earthen vessels, some of 
which are tastefully ornamented. A very few 
bronze articles are said to have been dis¬ 
covered, but either the objects have been lost, 
or there is some uncertainty about the place 
where they were found. The solitary gold 
ornament mentioned by Col. Wood-Martin—a 
“ gorget” of semicircular shape, described as 
being of the breadth of a man’s two hands— 
was sold to a jeweller in Boyle, and was 
afterwards sent to Dublin, hut of its sub¬ 
sequent history nothing is ^own. 

A considerable number of the most remark¬ 
able of the Sligo monuments axe clustered 
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jgether on the plain of Moytnra, the reputed 
3ene of the legendary battle between the 
'uatha De Danann and the Fomoiians. Col. 
food-Martin seems to think that the wild 
‘gends of Lug and Balor can be reduced to 
iato^ by the simple process of omitting all 
bat is essentially incre^ble ; and he believes 
bat the story of the battle may be regarded 
3 in its main outlines trustworthy. I doubt 
rhether any person accustomed to deal with 
istorical evidence would now agree in this 
pinion. The legends as told in the Four 
f<uters may possibly embody a much larger 
lement of historical tradition than Prof, 
ihys, for instance, would admit; but the 
round work can no more be historical than 
m that of the narrative of Geoffrey of Mon- 
louth, and the geography has every appear- 
ace of being mere invention. The story-teller 
'ho wished to localise a famous legendary 
attle would naturally select a prehistoric 
jmetery as the battle-field. When, therefore, 
e read that Nuada defeated Eochy (««no 
lundi 3303) at Moytura in Mayo, and that 
renty-seven years later the army of Nuada 
efeated that of Balor at the other Moytura 
i Sligo, this is simply what we should have 
rpected. There is no need to adopt, as Col. 
rood-Martin does, the rationalising supposi- 
on either that the two battles were fought 
: the same place, or that they are discrepant 
editions of one and the same contest. The 
■oe solution of the difficulty is that at each 
I the Moyturas there was, as the name 
aplied, a great collection of sepulchral 
onuments, and that the story-tellers thought 
lat these monuments must commemorate 
)me famous battle. If what Col. Wood- 
lartin has written on this subject savours of 
le historical speculations of a bygone age, it 
lust in fairness be said that there is very 
tfle matter of this kind in the book, which, 

1 the main, displays good sense and scientific 
pirit, as well as great industry. 

H. Bsajdlet. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

II. 

N Lis large and ii^ortant canvas, “ The Chapel 
f the Charter House ” (558), Mr. Hubert 
lerkomer has evidently sought to repeat the 
lemorable success achieved by him some 
welve years since with his "Chelsea Pen- 
ioners.” The present work is very happily 
rouped and painted with unusual care, 
hough even here the modelling in the 
umerous portraits—ostensibly those of the 
Charterhouse pensioners—is painstaking rather 
ban really firm or expressive of the structure 
eneath. The ensemble has not, however, the 
ramatio life and unity which were charac- 
sristio _ of the former performance ; and it 
'ould, indeed, be unreasonable to expect that it 
bould possess these qualities in the same 
egree, seeing that the subject is one which must 
levitably arouse less strongly the imagina- 
ion and the sympathies, not only of the 
eholder, but of the a:^t himself. The 
iheme of colour of the picture is sober, 
usiness-like, and not inappropriate to the 
abject; but it is also hot, and unduly wanting 
1 variety and charm. Nothing in the exhibi- 
ion can be compared for the particular quality 
f style to M. Emile Wauters’s sober-toned 
nd unobtrusive “ The Seamew’s Nest ” (1128), 
ar the supplementary title to which—"An 
dyll of Morocco”—most ineptly and inap- 
ropriately tacked on for the enlivenment of 
he catalogue, we cannot hold the eminent 


master himself responsible. The motive is of 
the simplest. A poorly-clad Arab girl, over 
whose back is slung a heavy and by no 
means idyllic child, is stretching her arm 
warily over a wide stone parapet overhanging 
the sea, in the very act of seizing the invisi¬ 
ble nest; while all around in the dull moisture- 
laden air circle the disturbed seamews. This 
is a piece of justly-observed realism, which, 
by the reason of the happy power of selection 
shown in seizing upon the essentials both of 
form and of movement, is already half-way on 
the road to that true ideal which is but the 
concentration of reality. An undue dirtiness 
and want of vibration in the low-toned colour 
—qualities not uncharacteristic of the master— 
alone detract from the enjoyment of a consum¬ 
mate piece of art. 

Mr. Frank Bramlsy had a difficult task to 
perform this year. He had to show that he 
could agsun bring to bear the full resources of 
modem technique in giving trae and tender 
expression to a subject genuinely national in 
its pathos. His contribution to the Academy 
is " Saved ” (698), showing in the painter’s 
favourite light of early dawn a woman just 
rescued from the terrors of the sea, and in 
front of a newly-kindled fire—the somewhat 
opaque yellow rays of which are in strange 
contrast with the light of breaking day— 
slowly reviving under the tender care lavished 
upon her by the inmates of a fisherman’s 
cottage. 3^. Bramley reveals in the design 
and execution of this picture an enhanced 
boldness and mastery, some heads of young 
girls among^ the bystanders especially being 
drawn and Ughted with admirable skill. But, 
on the other hand, he is much less convincing 
than_ before. He reveals too strongly the desire 
to dish up again in a new combination the 
elements of a popular success. The career of 
the admirable Josef Israels—who has lost his 
power over the emotions, though he still com¬ 
mands our admiration as a master of bis craft 
—should be an example to one of the ablest of 
the younger generation of English artists, A 
French painter to all intents and purposes—smd 
a very able one too—is Mr. Sta^ope Forbes, 
who has never yet produced anything so 
complete in its way as his " The Health of the 
Bride ” (655). Though the types of this 
humble company of shore and seafolk, assembled 
to do honour to a homely bride and bridegproom, 
are English, there is about the conception of 
the whole—the sombre grey tonality, and 
the almost grimly-sad seriousness of the scene— 
something which unmistakeably betrays, not 
only exclusively French teaching, but a French 
standpoint and mode of interpretation. A 
truly English touch of subtle pathos is supplied, 
however, by the figure of a young sailor, who, 
with a glance fraught with meaning, leans 
across the table, under the not altogether 
friendly glance of the bridegroom, to drink the 
health of the shrinking and downcast bride. 
Perhaps less complete than the two last-men¬ 
tioned works, but far more convincing as a true 
piece of English realism, most sympathetically 
observed, is Mr. W. H. Y. Titoomb’s 
"Primitive Methodists; St, Ives” (1197). It 
represents with perfect simplicity, and with an 
ag;reeable absence of consciousness which 
enhances its unforced pathos, a few scattered 
fishermen and seafaring folk at prayer in a bare 
Methodist chapel, penetrated everywhere with 
a hard, cold light. Much of the picture is 
excellently painted in the French luminariite, 
blue-grey manner; and it strikes us that the 
fig;nre of the young preacher standing erect in 
the lofty pulpit has less value and atmospheric 
envelopment than it should possess in relation 
to the rest of the composition. " Minutes are 
like Hours ” (670), by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, is 
a work akin to all these in the sobriety of its 
scheme of colour and the modem freedom (here 


amounting to looseness) vrith which it is 
executed; but it is distioguisbable among its 
fellows for the delicacy of the warm, grey tones, 
and less agreeably for the insufficient sense of 
form shown in the rendering of wind-tossed 
wave and cloud. Evidence of rare keenness 
and sympathy of observation is furnished by 
Mr. T. B. Ghirvie’s "Quiet Consolation” (919) 
—a little study of a resolute, middle-aged 
country-woman, smoking her well-earned pipe, 
as she sits by the side of her kitchen fire. Her 
reverie, though she enjoys momentary ease, is 
not a pleasant one, and the world’s buffets 
have evidently left their ineffaceable mark. 

Mr, Briton Biviere has rarely of late years 
shown the possession of the trae imaginative 
quality as he does in " Pale Cynthia” (363)—a 
wide landsoa^M of nobly-outlined hill and pine- 
forest, canopied by cloud piled on doud, over 
which rises the shadowy moon; in the fore¬ 
ground a Greek shepherd tending his fiook—in 
whom we may surmise Endymion—turns in 
dreamy reverie towards the pale orb, in the con¬ 
templation of which he stands spellbound. It 
cannot be said that any portion of the picture 
is painted with the decision or ease of a master, 
and in the rendering of the finely composed 
mass of doud too great an opacity is apparent; 
yet qualities proper both to the painter and the 
poet have entered into the production of a 
work of rare and serene charm. It wodd not 
be easy to find serious fault with Mr. Luke 
Fildes’s carefully studied "An Al-fresoo 
Toilette” (307)—one of the painter’s well- 
known Venetian street-scenes. It is executed 
with fastidious delioaov, and with a scheme of 
colour which, with all its brightness, is care¬ 
fully thought out and balano^. Yet there is 
a deadness about the whole, a want of the 
reality of life, which renders the work depress¬ 
ing in general effect It is, as it were, rather a 
composition carefully wrought out and pieced 
together, than a real page of life seen and 
rendered with the vision of the painter. Mr. 
Fildes is, to our mind, never at his best save 
vvhen his own mother-earth invigorates and 
bis own people inspire him. We may as well 
mention here his large portrait-group, 
"Sisters ” (372)—presenting two young ladies 
in white evening dresses, relieved by a back¬ 
ground of tempered red, which is tdso the 
dominant tone of the accessories. This, as a 
modish portrait, has much merit, the drawing 
of the faces being admirable, and much delicate 
and unobtrusive skill being lavished on the 
rendering of the stuffs and ornaments. The 
fiesh-painting is, however, timid, and wanting 
in brUlianoy, while the general tonality lacks 
force and accent. More was expected, and 
more may still be required, of the painter of 
the admirable " Mrs. Luke Fildes.” 

The “O^enter’s Son” (740) of Mr. Edward 
Simmons is, if not exactly a new departure, 
yet an audacious revival in English art. Few 
can have forgotten the famous " Carpenter’s 
Shop,” which was the most striking work of 
Sir J. E. Millais’s youth. The present per¬ 
formance is akin to it in subject, but is rather 
inspired by the remarkable, if paradoxical, 
illustrations of Gospel history with which Herr 
Fritz von TJhde has of late years aroused the 
attention of Germany and Fiance, There is 
much to commend in the execution of Mr, 
Simmons’s picture—the lighting of the central 
figure and the suggestion of atoosphere in an 
enclosed space being especially good; and we 
should not be disposed to misinterpret the 
attempt, were it a thoroughly genuine one, to 
put new life into the sacred scenes which have, 
from too frequent repetition, according to cer¬ 
tain traditions, lost in painting the greats paurt 
of their significance. That the carpenter’s uiop 
here delineated is a mean and common hovel of 
to-day is nothing; that the types chosen for 
the sacred personages are modern and local 
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ones, whioh preserve unmitigated tbeir realism 
and their individuality, may be defended, if a 
more poignant pathos be thus attainable. But 
if the aim of the painter in such an attack upon 
tradition be as much to surprise and to shock 
as to convince, then he stands self-condemned. 
We do not say that this intent is to a marked 
degree present in Mr. Simmons’s work ; but his 
earnestness is insufficient, and of a quality too 
commonplace, to overshadow the studied and 
imitative eccentricities of his mode of concep¬ 
tion. The head of the infant Saviour is not 
wanting in feeling of a kind; but inexcusable 
and trivial, and quite without dramatic 
significance, are the figures whioh we suppose 
are meant to represent the Virgin and St. 
Joseph. By tiiis failure to grasp the essential 
elements of his great subject, Mr. Simmons 
shows that to him may not be permitted the 
mode of treatment which we excuse and admire 
in a lUllais or an XJhde, through the medium 
of whioh Bembrandt moves the beholder as no 
other painter of sacred subjects ever has done. 

It is never fair to judge Mr. J. S. Sargent’s 
works from the very first impression which they 
produce. Their strength of tone and power of 
self-assertion in the midst of other canvases is 
such that they often unconsciously arouse, in 
the first place, a spirit of oombativeness and 
contradiction which stands in the way of a due 
appreciation of the artist’s remarkable power. 
Whether we like them or not, Mr. Sargent’s 
portraits have a way of their own of making all 
but the finest among their neighbours look 
wooden and inanimate, wanting in movement 
and life. We may pass over, as unworthy of 
the painter’s powers, his portrait of Mr. Henry 
Irving (638), in whioh he has conspicuously 
failed to suggest the individuality of the famous 
comedian; and, in particular, he has missed that 
peculiar expression of inner life and contem¬ 
plation which distinguishes his face in repose. 
The •* George • Henschel, Esq.” (104) is a 
brilliant and living sketch, showing most 
subtly just that eagerness of thought and that 
strong vitality of temperament which are most 
oharacteristio of the model, and whioh are 
among the qualities most difficult to perpetuate 
with the brush. The strongly light^ and 
over-chalky flesh tints are not altogether 
satisfactory. This same defect—one whioh time 
will, no doubt, in some measure remedy—is 
noticeable in the otherwise charming portrait 
of “ Mrs. George Gribble ” (564) —a graceful 
blonde, frankly and vivaciously jmsing in an 
evening dress of dark blue striped velvet, 
relieved against a ground of pale, cloudy 
turquoise and yellow. The scheme of colour is 
prettily imagieed and in perfect agreement 
with the fresh beauty and the ingenuous type 
of the sitter; but it is quite possible to imagine 
its being realised with greater purity and 
brilliancy. Nothing could well be finer than 
the drawing and modelling of the held, with 
its wealth of fair hair, or of the neck and the 
quaintly crossed arms. Among the numerous 
portraits by which this year Mr. Pettie 
is chiefly represented—most of them showing, 
as heretofore, the peculiar arrangement of 
tawny black set off by amber, and itself setting 
off the hot flesh tints which distinguish the 
Scotch school—his best performance is the pre¬ 
sentation portrait of the “ Eev, James Os wald 
Dykes ” (783), whioh, par exr-tption, is piuuted 
in cool and grateful grey tones, with vibrating 
grey background and a silvery sheen in the 
ughts of the black robes. The obligatory 
touch of violet—most dangerous of tints to the 
unwary—is very successfully introduced, and 
happily sets off the combination. The head, 
though conceived with masculine vigour and 
painted with considerable charm, has not, as it 
appears to ns, its fall relative strength in the 
midst of all this bravura. 

OnAUDE Phillips. 
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After Mr. Beid’s landscape, the picture whioh 
calls most strongly for attention to itself is Mr. 
Pettie's portrait of “ H, Bider Haggard, Esq. ” 
(3), a likeness—a striking likeness, but much 
exaggerated in the expression of the eyes, 
whioh is meant possibly for the inspiration of 
genius, but looks more like the scare of terror. 
The tone of this painter’s portraits this year is 
unpleasantly yellow, seeing apparently to 
anticipate the mellowing influence of time, but 
not producing anything like so agreeable an 
effect. His “ Study of a Head ” (23) is no doubt 
very cleverly done; but it suggests—is intended 
perhaps to suggest—a comparison with Bubens' 
well-known •• Chapeau dePaille,” which it will 
not bear even for a moment. Nor is his portrait 
of Mrs. Coatts a very attractive performance. 
Mr. G. Christian Symons's portrait of ” Mrs. 
G. Gilbert Scott ” (73) is much more successful. 
Her pose is naive and lifelike as she stands 
ready dressed for a walk. There is something 
quite uncommon also in Mr. Arthur Hacker’s 
portrait of “ Mrs. B. E. Hoare ” (9), the lines 
of which are, however, unpleasantly angular, 
the way in which the right wrist is bent bviug 
especially awkward. The artist has attained 
singularity rather than the distinction at which 
he aimed. Mr. J. J. Shannon shows no sign of 
erring in the same direction. Ou the contrary, 
his sense of the beauty of flowing lines might 
lead him to the opposite extreme. At present 
he would seem likely soon to have the monopoly 
of painting beauties of the tall and slender 
type; and he will, we hope, do much to bring 
back into fashion the slender elegance which en¬ 
chanted Gainsborough, and whioh has been too 
long banished from art in favour of a sqnarer 
type. It would, however, be more satisfactory 
if be would give us a richer and more 
generous scheme of colour than those fawns 
and greys which he treats with such dexterity, 
and would paint bis flesh with more care and 
solidity. Sketching however clever, “ indica¬ 
tions ” however dexterous, will not give us all 
that Beynolds and Gainsborough and Velasquez 
gave, slight and unlaboured as much of their 
work may be, or seem to be. But Mr. Shannon’s 
pencil is very skilful and very gracious, and he 
realises the charm and style of his fair sitters, 
and gives them more life and spirit than almost 
any living English portrait painter. “ Miss 
Jean Graham,” in her high-backed chair 
and silver-grey dress, seen sitting beside a 
bush of flesh-coloured azileas, and against 
a tapestry background; “The Marchioness of 
Granby,” with her graceful flgure in profile, 
her hands at her waist, and her head turned 
towards you as though she were looking at the 
set of her dress in a glass ; *' Mrs. Towers,” in 
dress and shoes of blue grey, a little more as 
if sitting for her portrait, but still easy and 
graceful—form together the most striking 
contribution to the Grosvenor whioh has been 
made by any artist this year. Sir John Millais’s 
portrait of “Mr. Wertheimer” (215), and pic¬ 
ture of a girl, “Shelling Peas” (58), deserve 
notice mainly on account of the fame of the 
artist, and Mr. B. Barrett Browning’s portrait 
of his father on account of the fame of the 
sitter. Of the other portraits, perhaps the most 
noteworthy is that of “ Frederick YiUiers, Esq.,” 
by Mr, Logsdaii (171). It is very vigorous 
not to say truculent in character, and strongly 
painted, but singularly “ dirty ” iu colour. 
Mr. W. H. Margetson’s refined and powerful 
“Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth” (31) is 
notable rather as a study of expression than a 
portrait To a somewhat different class of 
dramatic portraiture belongs Mr. G. F. Jacomb 
Hood’s “ Pauline in ‘ The Lady of Lyons ’ ” 
(149); a charmingly fresh and supple figure 
breathing health and love, which deservedly j 
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occupies the centre of the north wall of the 
east gallery. Next to it is a slightly execnted 
half-length of a pretty Utile girl, called “ The 
Young Joliet” (148), by Mr. Sant, who by 
this and other recent works seems to be regain¬ 
ing the path of bis early success. Charming 
also in its way, and with that sense of natural 
grace which the artist so often shows, is Mr. 
Bonghton’s figure of a country girl with a 
sheaf of com—“Under the Harvest Moon” 
(71)—though the flesh, as is also the custom 
with him, is of a pink too uniform and too 
opaque. 

It we were to judge by this exhibition sdone, 
portrait and landscape would seem to be 
swiftly monopolising the whole field of art. 
Of years there is little, of imaginative fig;ure- 
painting still less. Of the latter, indeed, there 
is Uttle or nothing except Mr. Briton Biviere’s 
small but freshly conceived and carefully 
wrought picture of “Prometheus” bound to 
the rook. “Hung to a CUff” would be, 
perhaps, a better description of the position of 
the figure as imagined by Mr. Biviere. The 
scene is laid at night, and on the top of a sheer 
rocky diff, with the sea seen gUttering below. 
Prometheus hang;s by his extended arms as if 
crucified. His face is turned to the sky, and 
the eagle waits beside him. The composition 
is original and compact, and produces a 
rofound impression, not without grandeur; 
ut it is too realistic, and the artist has 
unnecessarily aggravated physical sufferings, 
which even when least dwelt upon are difficult 
enough to reconcile with prolon^d existence. 
On the other hand, the Non. John Collier's 
“ Hetty Sorrel ” (212) scarcely suggests tragedy 
at all. Her expression would be consistent with 
a more trivial motive—the loss of a purse, or 
even of a train. Mr. F. Markham Skipworth 
as usual prefers comedy, and sends a very 
clever seaM figpire of a young lady who has 
chosen to adorn herself in a piebald oostunie 
of black and white. The name “Magpie” 
(200) is characteristic not only of her dress, 
but of her expression, which is decidedly 
mischievous, with a touch of Mephistopheles. 
The picture would be more delighfal on a 
smaller scale. If it were not quite so inky (a 
certain amount of dirt is, we allow, appropriate 
to the subject) there would be nothing but 
praise for Miss Marianne Stokes’s cherub of 
the gutter who is tuking us to look at his 
flowers (87). This charming urchin is much 
to be preferred to all Mr. Frank Qoodsdl’s 
“Pets of the Harem.” "We do not know 
whether the commonplace young lady on the 
divan is included among the pets; but she is 
certainly less interestiDg than either the ibis 
or the monkey. This large picture oontaias 
much clever painting; and it is a matter of 
much regret that an artist whose earlier works 
were often characterised by their dignity and 
noble sentiment should waste his time on a 
class of art in whioh he is not fitted to excel. 
Of genre of the old-fashioned humourous kind, 
Mr. John Burr is one of the few remaining 
professors. EUs old lady diligently reading a 
stirring article upon “ Women’s Bights” (151) 
is excellent in its way; and so is Mr. Dandy 
Ssidler's “Darby and Joan ”(121)—apiolure of 
an old-fashion^ couple drinking each other’s 
healths in the long gUsses iu which our 
fathers (if we are middle-aged) and our grand¬ 
fathers (if we are young) used to pour their 
champagne. From Mr. Yeend King we also 
derive some pleasant mirth. His lovesick 
miller (166), with floury face waiting at his door 
to waylay his lady love with a bunch of roses, 
is a capital study; but we wonder why he should 
have chosen so completely to banish the sun from 
a picture of such a subject. In this respect, it is 
a strong contrast to his brilliant little study of 
“ An Autumn Sunset ” (44). As well for its sea 
and landscape as lor its figpire, for its lighting 
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g8 for its colour, Mr. Tnke’s "FiAorman” 
(126) deserves more than ordinary praise; but it 
is too large for its suUeot. Mi^ Swan’s " Le 
PotauFen” (160), 1&. H. Thomas Schafer’s 
“Diocletian and the Cabbages” (142), Mr. J. 
Van Beer’s “ Le Prie-dieu improvise ” (63) are 
iJso good in very different ways. Andlir. J. P. 
Beaue has successfully triumphed over &e 
difficulties of painting the red doaiks of life 
Guardsmen ag^ainst the snow (100) in a jicture 
which, if somewhat wanting in intereet,^ is one 
of the most noteworthy here for skill and 
thoroughness of execution. Fine, perhaps even 
finer than usual, are M. Fantin-Latbur’s groups 
of flowers, two of which have been senselessly 
“ skied.” Fine also is Mr. John Swan’s study 
of a dead lion (24^ though its merit is some¬ 
what obscured by its unfortunate position. It 
is difficult to maintain the dignity of “ A Fall^ 
Monarch,” or to feel much sympathy on his 
account, when he is tamed so completely topsy- 
turvey. Nothing, however, prevents us Irom 
enjoying the beauty of BIr. C. N. Kennedy’s 
pathetic picture of two young girls worn out 
with wandering, who are lying fast asleep on 
the marble steps of a temple. It is not his most 
important wo» of the year, but it is quite 
worthy of the painter of the “ Neptune ” in the 
New Gallery : and that is saying a great deal. 
Finally, among the better pictures not men¬ 
tioned before are works by Messrs. W. L. 
Wyllie, Mark Fisher, W, H. Bartlett, John 
Yarley, F. Brangwyn, T. 0. Farrer, James 
Paterson, J. Haynes Williams, and Miss Clara 
Montalba. 

The sculpture is not important, but it 
contains much that is pretty and interesting. 
Mr. Birch’s “ Water-Nymph” (378) is agraceful 
figure. Mr. Adrian Jones's “ 'The Last Arrow ” 
(380) is a vigorous group. Miss Spencer Stan¬ 
hope’s “ Young Orj^eus ” (391) is a work of 
promise; and the names of Mr. Boehm, Mr. 
HArry Bates, Mr. Nelson Maclean, Miss Ellen 
Chaplin, Mr. Peploe Brown, Mr, Q. Tinworth, 
and Mr. Conrad Dresslar, are a gtuuantee for 
the variety and general high qn^ty of moat 
of the rest. Cosmo Monkhouse. 


COBRESPONDENOE. 

DUCCIO OF SIENA. 

Floienoe: Hay 16,18SS. 

Had Mr. Stillman, in his letter to the 
Academy of May 11, not wandered from the 
point of my letter in the Academy of March 
30, 1 need not have prolonged a discussion 
depending on a simple question of fact. 

If, instead of wasting his sympathy on what 
he (^Is my “annoyance” at finding the in¬ 
fluence of Mr. C. Fairfax Murray greater than 
my own with the authorities at Siena, he had 
induced Mr. Murray to substantiate the para¬ 
graph in the Ctntury article which I took ex¬ 
ception to, then the readers of the Ac.vdemy 
could fairly determine between ns, whether or 
not “ it was owing to the efforts of Blr. Murray 
that the Duccio panel was removed from Siena 
Cathedral.” Let it be noted that the “ efforts” 
put in the form I objected to have dwindled in 
the reply to that very shadowy influence Mr. 
Stillman now entitles an “initiative.” Upon 
what peg in my letter Mr. Stillman hangs his 
sympathy for my " failure,” and consequent 
ire, 1 cannot imagine. As I attempted no 
share pro or con in the removal of the panel, 1 
may ask, in a phrase borrowed from his country¬ 
men, “ Where does my failure come in ? ” 

The end of the whole matter is that Mr. 
Murray neitW had, nor could have, a voice in 
this affair. And, face Mr. Stillman, 1 hope 
every man of taste and judgment would gladly 
leave to the Italian Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion both the influence and initiative required 
to relegate a work of art and religion Irom a 
pathedm to a lumber-room. 

WnxuM MzacEB, 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOQY. 

The two following pictures—Mr. Herkomer’s 
“The Chapel of the Charterhouse,” and Mr. 
Aumonier’s “ Sheep-washing in Sussex ”—have 
been selected this year for purchase out of the 
funds of the Cbantrey bequest by the president 
and council of the Boyal Academy. 

Tee exhibitions to open next week include 
a series of recent landscapes in oil, by Mr. 
A. D. Peppercorn, at the Goupil Gallery, in 
New Bond Street; a collection of pictures 
by Miss Ada Bell, entitled “ Flowerland,” at 
Messrs. Tooth’s, in the Haymarket; and some 
portraits by Mr. Herman Schmiecken, at Col- 
naghi’s, in Pall MaU. 

M. Phtt.ifpb Vi&ey, a member of ffie French 
Archaeological Mission at Cairo, has in the 
press a monograph on the famous tomb of 
Kekhmara at Thebes, No. 35, as numbered by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson. This is one of the 
most instructive and important of the private 
sepulchres of Thebes, not merely for the 
archaeological and historical interest of its 
wedl-paintings, but for the light it throws upon 
the civil organisation of Egypt in the time of 
the XYIllth Dynasty, and upon the singpilar 
religious ceremonial prescribed in the funerary 
ritual recently discovered and translated by 
Signor SciaparellL M. Virey’s memoir will be 
profusely illustrated. 

Messrs, Cassell & Co. will, we hear, be 
unable to publish the second and concluding 
part of Royal Academy I'iclares until June 3 
(instead of May 27, the day proposed), as they 
could not by an earlier date produce a sufficient 
number of copies to supply demands in full. 
The large edition which was prepared of Part 
I. has already been exhausted; ana a second 
edition is at press, which will also be ready on 
June 3. 

The annual exhibition of work done in the 
classes of the Home Arts and Industries 
Association, including wood-carving, repousse 
and metal work, bent iron, embossed leather, 
mosaic, pottery, baskets, rugs, embroidery, 
lace, bandspun linen, rabbit wool, cloth, &o., 
will be held at the studios. Royal Albert Hall, 
from June 3 to 8. 

One of the most recent publications of that 
indefatigable antiquary. Dr. James Burgess, 
director-general of the Archaeological tiurvey 
of India, is a handsome volume eutitled The 
Aniiqaittts of Dabhoi (Eidinburgh: Waterstou). 
Dabhoi is a ruined town in Gujarat, within the 
dominions of the Gaekwar of Baioda. Its 
buildings date from about the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, when the native Hindu architecture had 
attained a most elaborate style of decoration, 
and was still free from Mohammedan influence. 
The town also possesses a modern interest, as 
having been towards the end of the last cen¬ 
tury the residence of James Forbes, author of 
Oriental Memoire, who did not omit to record 
the local legends. The most notable mins 
were photographed and drawn to scale by Mr. 
Henry Ciuuseus, of the Archaeological burvey 
of Western India, and are here reproduced, in 
some twenty plates, by the collotype process or 
by photo-htfiography. The text, written by 
Dr. Bmgess, gives a concise account of both 
the history and the architecture; while the 
aid of Prof. G. Buhler, of Vienna, has been 
called in to interpret the tianskrit inscriptions. 
The publication is due to the munificence of 
the Gaekwar, one of the most enlightened and 
liberal of the Indian princes. We must, 
however, protest against the ridiculous coat of 
arms on the cover, with which some English 
heraldic draftsman has presented him. The 
hereditary badge of the Gaekwar, to be found 
on his coins and on his flag, is a sword, and 
nothing more. The motto, “ Jai Mahddeo,” is 
ooireot, 


THE STAGE. 

A week’s flatooino. 


At a matindt, at j the Vaudeville, on Wednes¬ 
day in last week, two pieces saw the light. 
One of them, called “ Her Father,” was by 
Mr. Edward Bose and Mr. John Douglas, who, 
for a story of strong passion, confessed ^eir 
obligations to a Spanish source. Perhaps, 
what was wanted in the dialogue—in the 
matter of literary quality—was made up for 
by the presence throughout the piece of 
powerful situations, skilfully led up to. 
Opportunity was given for a display of especial 
effectiveness —a tour de force, undoubteffiy— 
by Mr. Hermann Yezin. Mr. Bernard Gould 
-^ways a welcome artist, apt to be natural 
and sincere—likewise distinguished himself. 
And Miss Annie Irish, as the heroine, was 
singularly sympathetic and winning. 


The performance of “Her Father” was 
preceded by that of a duologue between 
Charles Myers and Miss Bose Norreys—a con¬ 
versation called “ Dregs,” written by “ Alec 
Nelson,” and touching a very deep subject, 
not in a conventional way. The literary 
treatment ^wos such as to suggest the want 
rather of amplification than compression, a 
fault so rare that it may almost be said to be 
welcome—at the very least, it is forgivable. 
Mr. Myers, who began his part with some 
suggestion of realism, became, wo thought, 
less satisfactory os the piece proceeded. He 
failed to indicate the likelihood of reform in a 
scapegrace hero, who, at the end, is really 
strongly moved to better things. Miss Norreys 
play^ with feeling. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett’s final performances at 
the Princess’s, before his departure for the 
country and for America, were given last 
Saturday amid a scene of genuine enthu¬ 
siasm; and, taking the morning and the even¬ 
ing, they were able to include “ A Clerical 
Error,” “ Chatterton,” and “ The Ben-my- 
Chree.” The two first-named pieces alone 
would have sufficed to prove Mr. Barrett’s 
versatility. Nothing can be better judged, 
more discreet, more finely practised than his 
performance of the delightful Broad Church 
cleric of forty-nine, of whom one feels that 
the unlessoned schoolgirl is rather silly to 
prefer to him the unripe and comparatively 
uninteresting youth. Mr. Cooper Cliffe 
played the unripe youth, and Miss Lillie 
Belmorc—^adding a very pretty filial feeling 
to her usual brightness and freshness—was 
very acceptable as the unlessoned maiden. 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones—^the author of this 
piece—has managed to put into it some 
admirable and very telling humour, to which 
Mr. George Barrett does justice. In “ Chat¬ 
terton,” too, a little lightness is introduced 
cleverly by tha introduction of the engaging 
chatterbox who is the companion of the Lady 
Mary—a Rosalind and Celia, with the tables 
turned, so to say; the Celia being so much 
more than the Rosalind. But “Chatterton” 
is, of course, mainly a tragedy; and to its 
tragedy Mr. Wilson Barrett gives ample and 
various expression. Mr. Hall Caine’s “ Ben- 
my-Chree ” was done in the evening; and 
the end—which, during the latter portion of 
its last year’s run in London, was altered 
from the sad to the successful—was again 
properly tragic. To see Mr, Hall Caine’j 
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work for the second time is to become more 
conscious and appreciative of its literary 
flavour. It was played with picturesqueness 
and fire by Mr. "Wilson Barrett; with 
humour by Mr. George Barrett; and with 
appropriate tenderness, discretion, and feeling 
by Miss Eastlake. 

Feedeeick Wedmoee. 


STAGE NOTES. 

A ONE-AOT play, of which the Engluh 
version is by Mr. Frederick Wedmore—with 
strong parts for Miss Marion Lee, Mr, Fred. 
Thome, and Mr. CKlmore—will be performed 
before “ Angelins,” at the "Vaudeville matinee 
to-day. 

A NEW and original comedietta, entitled "In 
the Corridori” by Mr. Budolf Dircks, wilt be 
produced on Saturday night at the Court 
Theatre by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. 

A SEKIES of performances of Ibsen’s “ Doll’s 
House ”—the most generally acceptable of the 
plays of a wholly unconventional writer—will 
be given at the Novelty Theatre during the 
second week in June. Mr. William Archer will 
be resjpondble for the piece in its present 
English form; and Miss Janet Aohuroh and 
Mr. Charles Charrington will, we believe, have 
principal parts. 

The performances arranged for the first 
week of the French plays at the Gktiety will 
have the advantage of variety, and will be per¬ 
haps none the worse for including a full Share 
of old favourites. In most, though not in all 
of the pieces, M. Coquelin and Mdme. Jane 
Hading will appear together. 

Thouqh the death of Mrs. Dallas Glyn can 
scarcely be regretted, inasmuch as it put an 
end to snfierings which could have no other 
sequel, it is lamentable that we have lost not 
indeed a prominent actress—for Miss Glyn had 
for years quitted the stage—^but one who 
remained a mistress of elocution, a teacher of 
the first rank. Even within the last few years, 
to see Mrs. Dallas Glyn give a lesson to a 
troup of pupils was a thing not to be forgotten. 
Her method not infrequently took the effective 
form of satire; but, if her reproach had pun¬ 
gency, her commendation had warmth. As an 
actress, Mrs. Dallas Glyn belonged, properly 
speaking, to the last generation. At iiadler’s 
Wells, if we mistake not, she played with 
success a part in tragedy that is rarely ever 
essayed—that of Bianca, in Milman’s ” Fazio ” 
—and she played likewise Lady Macbeth. 
Her comedy-parts have this week been recalled 
to us by the comments of a contemporary. 
But it is probably by her Cleopatra that she 
stands the best chance of being remembered. 
Even in the readings, which she continued 
after she had withdrawn from the stage, her 
Cleopatra had at once force, voluptuousness, 
and pathos. 


MU8IO. 

BOYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Mb. Auoustus Habeis opened his season at 
Covent Garden last Saturday evening with 
Bizet’s “ Fucheurs de Perles.” Two years ago 
this work was produced by Mr. Mapleson under 
the name of *' Leila,” the heroine of the tale. 
It is nimecessaiy to enter into much detail with 
respect to a work which was but a stepping- 
stone to ” Carmen,” written twelve years later. 
When Bizet composed the ** Peoheurs de 
Perles,” he had just returned from Italy, 
where, as winner of tiie Grand Piix de Home, 
he had been studying for several years. The 
music is dever and gr^ful, the orchestration 
shows touches of genius j^but the composer 


had not matured his style. HU head was full 
of Berlioz, Gounod, "Verdi, and even Wagner; 
and one can traoe the influence of these masters 
on many a page. But, for all that, the work 
might have proved more attractive had good 
fortune provided the composer with a suitable 
book. “Les Peoheurs de Perles” is a story 
not without bright moments, but on the whole 
dull. The maiden Leila has to offer up prayers 
to Indian deities for the success of ue pearl- 
divers of Ceylon. She withdraws to a temple, 
and till the season is over swears to banish all 
thoughts of love. The reappearance of Nadir, 
an old admirer, turns her head. She forgets 
her solemn vows. Leila and her lover are 
condemned to death. The chief of the tribe, 
Zurga, has also a passion for the maiden, 
which is not returned. He, however, generously 
helps them to escape, and himself suffers death 
at the hands of the infuriated rabble. Miss 
Ella Bussell (Leila) sang charmingly. She has 
a showy part, and made the most of it. Signor 
d'Andr^e as Zurga was excellent, both in his 
singing and acting. Signor Talazac, the French 
tenor, as Nadir, may possibly not have done 
himself justice. He was uncertain in his sing¬ 
ing, and his voice seems weak. The band, 
under the leadership of Mr. Csirrodus, and the 
chorus were both very good. Signor Maucinelli 
conducted with much intelligence. The piece 
was thoroughly well mounts There was a 
brilliant audience, and Mr. Harris had every 
reason to be satisfied with his opening night. 

On the following Monday “Faust” was 
given. Miss MacIntyre pUyed Marguerite 
with considerable success. Sue is somewhat 
new to the stage, and she appeared nervous; 
but she has a pleasing voice and a graceful 
unassuming manner. M. Montarol, the new 
Faust, commenced doubtfully, but gradually 
improved. He sang in an artistic manner, 
but there seemed a want of resonance about his 
voice. M. Winogradow, a member of the un¬ 
fortunate Biusiau troupe which gave Bubin- 
atein’s “ Demon” last season, took the part of 
Yalentino, and acquitted himself most favour¬ 
ably, Mdme, Scalchi and Mdlle. Bauermeister 
rendered useful service. The chorus sang 
splendidly. Artistic reasons apart, how much 
better it would be if encores were forbidden! 
“ Faust ” is quite long enough. 

The favourite “ Carmen ” was performed on 
Tuesday evening, with Mdme. Marie Boze in 
the title-rule; but her characteristic and finished 
impersonation of the flighty maiden is well 
known and needs no praise. Miss Maointyre 
appeared to advantage as Michaela both in 
singing and acting, tiignor A. d’Andrade, a 
brother, we believe, of F. d’Andrade, was a 
new Jose. He has a pleasing, if not strong, 
voice, and his acting is good. Signor Arditi, 
the experienced che/-d’orche»tre, conducted for 
the first time; and the band, under his guidance, 
greatly distinguished itself, 

J. 8. Shedlook. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Sib C. Hall£ gave his second concert last 
Friday week, introducing, by way of novelty, 
a pianoforte Trio by G. Martucoi. This is the 
first we have heard of this composer; but he 
would appear not to be lacking in industry, 
since this work bears the opus number 62, it 
contains some good writing, but is far too 
long and laboured. G. Martucci is an Italian 
name, but the music is decidedly German in 
character. The_ performance was excellent. 
The progranune moluded Brahms’s Sonata for 
iano and violin in A, and Schumann’s seldom 
eard Trio in G minor (Op. 110). The last, 
though less^ attractive tiuia the composer's 
other two Trios in D minor and F, is an interest¬ 
ing work. 

j J^or Sarasate’s second oonoert took place on 

Diqiti: 


Saturday afternoon. E. Bernard’s Oonoerio in 
the hands of an ordinary player would prove 
fearfully dull, but with this wonderful artist 
anything and everything sounds welL In the 
Mendelssohn Conoc^ he was heard at his best, 
but his very fast rendering of the Finale savoured 
of virtuosity. The hall was again well filled. 

Herr Bichter’s programme on Monday was 
devoted entirely to "Wi^er, to commemo¬ 
rate the master’s birthday, which fell in tins 
week. Of course, such a oonoert would scarody 
be approved of either by ultra- or by anti- 
"Wagnerites, But if such a course cannot be 
defended, it may be excused. The ever-growing 
number of Wagner’s admirers feel probably 
somewhat as did the master at Zurich in 1853. 
He was asked to give a concert of his own 
music; and in reference to the “Lohengrin” ex¬ 
cerpts he wrote thus to Lizst: “ I undertake 
the whole thing only to hear something out of 
‘Lohengrin,’ and would willingly abandon this 
substitute if I could once hear the real ‘ Lohen¬ 
grin.’ ” There is no opportunity of hearing the 
‘ ‘ Nibelungen ” here, so when Herr Biohter offhrs 
the "Walkurenritt, the Gbtterdiimmerung March, 
and the Love Duet from “Dte"Wslkure,” he gives 
pleasure. The programme included selections 
from the “ Du^man,” “ Die Meistersingec,” 

‘ ‘ Tristan, ’’and the Siegfried Idyll. The perform¬ 
ances were all exceptionally fine. Anna 

"Williams and Mr. Lloyd sang in the duet. MBss 
Williams interpreted her part with intelligence 
and proper feeling, but with a certain amount 
of reserve. She attenmted the music, we believe, 
for the first time. On a second occasion she 
will be able to show more intensity. Mr. Lloyd 
was in fine voice. How much better it would 
be if the vocalists could interpret their parts 
without looking constantly at the mnsio b^ore 
them! St. James’s Hall was crowded, and 
money refused at the doors. 

Herr Sohonberger gave an interesting Piano¬ 
forte Beoital at Prince’s Hall on Tuesday after¬ 
noon. He selected two Sonatas—^Beethoven 
in C (Op. 2, No. 3) and Schubert in 0 minor— 
which are by no means hackneyed. In the 
Allegro and Adagio of the former there was 
a tendency towards exaggeration; but the othw 
two movements were biiOiantly rendered, albeit 
the Scherzo was much hurried. In the fimt two 
movements of the latter there was much to 
admire, particularly the beautiful Bnbinst^- 
like tone with which some of the melodies were 
given out. The Bach-Liszt Fantasia and Fng;ue 
in G minor was a fine technical display, but the 
reading was not altog;ether to our tMte. More¬ 
over, the best performance will not render 
that masterpiece for the organ effective on the 
pianoforte. Herr Schonbergef gave also three 
German Dances by Beethoven effectively worked 
up in modem style—d la Liszt, by I. "W". Seiss, 
a distinguished modem pianist, and formerly 
a pupil of Wieck and Hauptmann. His tran¬ 
scriptions of movements from Haydn’s Quartets 
are much appreciated in Germany. The pro¬ 
gramme induded, besides, pieces by Scarlatti, 
Chopin, and Baff; and a new Yi^e by the 
conoert-nver. 

Herr Waldemar Meyer had his Beoital at 
Prince’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, and 
played with much success Bach’s “ Chaconne ” 
and other solos. He also took part with Herr 
G. Ernest in Bies’ third Suite for piano and 
violin. Frau Sohoepffer, from Dresden, sang 
some Liederof Brahms, Schumann, and Lassen, 
with taste and expression. She also gave the 
first song of the “Queen of Night” from 
“ Zauberflute,” but it is not effective withont 
orchestra. 

Space will only allow us just to mention 
Mdme. Haas’s interesting concert last Thursday 
week; Messrs. Ludwig and Whitehonse’a ex¬ 
cellent Chamber Concerts, of which two have 
taken place; and Miss Gomes’s concert, on 
Tuesday, with a high-dau programme. 

ed by C <00^10 
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LITERATURE. 

B^orts on EUmmtary Sohtols. By Matthew 

Arnold. Edited by Sir Francis Sandford. 

(Macmillan) 

The New Code, about which so much, dicenda 
taeenia, has been heard, comes with singular 
opportuneness while the memory of Matthew 
Arnold is still green; and it was a happy 
thought that suggest^ the compilation and 
imm^iate publication of his most important 
educational reports as a commentary on the 
series of regulations which seem to owe to 
him and those of his way of thinking the 
salt that gives them whatever wholesome 
savour they have. 

It has been a very easy self-advertise¬ 
ment for critics of Matthew Arnold, 
the Inspector of Schools, to call his work 
and opinions amateurish. The fly on the 
chariot-wheel has had from time immemorial 
a very lofty sense of the importance of minute 
knowledge and parade of details; and 
Arnold has even been accused in so many 
words of having done nothing for the pupil- 
teacher. For ttose who think that the most 
sagacious critic of his generation would be 
likely to spend thirty-five years in neglecting 
a duty for which he was incomparably well 
fitted there is rebuke enough in the volume 
which the kindly services of an old and dis- 
tingnMied colleague have here given us. It 
is likely enough that his reforming spirit 
lacked somewhat of the noisy and dogged 
persistence in which lies the only hope of 
making an impression on wood. But the 
woodennesB was not his. Nor has education 
which is conceived in a partisan or “demo¬ 
cratic ” or “ business ” spirit any consider¬ 
able advantages over other important interests 
similarly jerrymandered. Now Matthew Arnold 
was not given to woodenness; he was not a 
political partisan; and he does not seem to have 
believed that you can tie up your education, 
as you can your tea, in shilling packets, which 
can be submitted confidently to Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Weights and Measures. In¬ 
deed you cannot. The general result of efforts 
directed to this end is the production of (we 
thank Miss Potter for the words) educated 
failures. 

Let us see what Matthew Arnold chiefly 
strove for, or, at all events, petitioned “ My 
Lords ’’ for. Perhaps be was, of all things, 
most urgent to improve the education of &e 
pupil teachers. Thus be writes in 1852 in 
regard to them: 

“In the general opinion of the advantages 
which have resulted from the employment of 
them, 1 most fully concur; and of the acquire¬ 
ments and general behaviour of the greater 
number of those of them whom I have examined 
I wish to speak favourably. But I have been 


much struck in eumininn them towards the 
close of their apprentioesnip, when they are 
generally at least eighteen years old, with the 
utter disproportion between the great amount 
of positive mfornration and the low degree of 
mental culture and intelligence which they 
exhibit.” 

And he goes on during thirty-five years in 
the same strain. The evils that made of 
the most promising pupil - teachers and 
training-college students compendia of infor¬ 
mation instead of teachers have, of course, 
produced like effects on the less promising 
scholars of our public elementary schools. 
There is ample evidence in the copters of 
his book that, if the reproach is not yet 
removed, the fault was not Matthew Arnold’s. 
There is probably no subject capable of sys¬ 
tematic tieatment which is not also capable 
of being made in skilful hands a means of 
education. If the subject is, moreover, one 
which attracts a good deal of contemporary 
attention, and is making valuable ad^tions 
to the sttmk of knowledge, enabling mankind 
to harness the powers of nature, so much the 
better, no doubt. But the amount of this 
latter kind of knowledge which can be profit¬ 
ably imparted to an elementary scholar before 
the age of thirteen is comparatively little; 
very little, indeed, compared with tiie more 
general training that can be initiated, at dl 
events, with irresistible force just when the 
ordinary scholar has his one chance. Part of 
this in£spensable general training is, no doubt, 
what Arnold quotes as “ Naturkunde but 
Naturkunde is not the travesty of science 
with which anyone who will may make 
himself acquaints by running his eye through 
a few of the books specially designed for the 
outwitting of South Eensington examiners. 
So long as the public elementary school 
continues to teach such “ science,” we must 
be content with such result as is vouchsafed 
to wasted labour. In the meantime, observe 
what was Arnold’s attempt at a remedy: 

“We all complain of the want of taste and 
general onltore which the pupil-teaohers, after 
so much care spent upon them, continue to 
exhibit; and in their almost universal failare 
to paraphrase ten lines of prose or poetry, 
witnont doing some grievous violence to good 
sense or good taste, they exhibit this want most 
conspicuously. Here, too, perhaps the remedy 
will be found to lie, not in attempting to teach 
the rules of taste directly—a lesson which we 
shall never get learnt—^but in introdudng a 
lesson which we can get learnt, which has a 
value in itself, whether it leads to something 
more or not; and which, in happy natures, wifi 
probably lead to this something more. The 
learning by heart extracts from good authors 
is such a lesson.” 

The reason why the teachers of middle and 
higher schools do not feel so acutely as might 
be expected the want of professional training 
lies probably in the fact that the real pro¬ 
fessional training (apart, of course, from in¬ 
dispensable practice) is the training that 
strengthens ^e imagination and quickens the 
sympathies. The teachers of middle and higher 
schools have usually had the “ tincture of 
letters ” which makes the difference between 
the educated man and the boor. They have 
a larger vocabulary—that is, a greater power 
of abstraction ; they can naturally, therefore, 
sympathise with a greater number of mental 
states, and are consequently often “ bom ” 


teachers. With the elementary teacher 
this is not so often true. He often feels 
deeply the lack of “ the humanities,” and 
mere sojourning in the training school cannot 
entirely fill the void. There is at least one 
subject for the study of which a university 
chair was founded within the last hundred 
years, in which the head students of the best 
training colleges couM give points to Oxford 
or Cambridge; but it by no means follows 
that such students are necessarily the best 
teachers of that subject—not, certainly, by 
reason of the possession of minute informa¬ 
tion. Let us consider this again from another 
point of view: 

“ * Our schools deal with children of from four 
to thirteen years of age.’ We should con¬ 
stantly have this thought present to our 
minds, and the more so the more our system of 
primary schools becomes a great and compli¬ 
cated affair and attracts the attention of a 
number of ingenious and active-minded per¬ 
sons. Our systeip may be highly complicated, 
and the educationists, as they call themselves, 
who take on interest in it may be highly in¬ 
genious ; but the matter in hand is, after all, 
the instruction of children betiveen the ages of 
four and thirteen, and this is a plain and 
simple affair, and the more we compel our¬ 
selves to conceive and treat it as such the 
bettw. The one word which I feel disposed at 
present, as an inspector of primary schools, 
to keep perpetually repeating for my own 
benefit and for that of others, is this— 
simplicity.’’ 

So we are bidden to remember that our 
business is with very young children, who 
cannot take in very much during the time 
they are under our hands. But on the 
manner in which we present such intellectual 
foed as is fit for their juvenile digestion will 
chiefly depend the taste they may have for 
stronger food hereafter. 

It is interesting to note how much import¬ 
ance Matthew Arnold attached in 1858 to the 
separation of the infant school from the 
oi^nary school. The luxuries of one genera¬ 
tion become the necessaries of the next; and 
so we find that in 1889 there u no public 
elementary school of any pretensions that has 
not an infant department attached. 

Perhaps, however, most interMt of all 
attaches to points still unsettled, or not 
settled, at all events, to the great critic’s 
liking. We find him, for instance, complain¬ 
ing in 1867 that the choice of school books is 
in England left to chance. He might have 
added, with perfect truth, that it is occas- 
sionally the result of jobbery. The effect, of 
course, has been in many cases disastrous, 
though the reproach has been of late yeare 
rapidly passing away. Many books for public 
elementary schools (as, for instance, Mr. 
Arnold Forster’s Heading-book) are as high and 
healthy in literary tone and quality as could 
possibly be contrived by skilled good taste| but 
still there is no public authority whose business 
it is to review and, if need be, veto the books 
compiled by rival publishers for elementary 
schools. The consequence is seen in the 
abundance of empty cram-books—particularly, 

I am told, in science. 

How far, again, have we advant^ towards 
the most desirable fulfilment of this ? 


“ I hope some day to see abolished all standards 
above the three lowest, and to see substituted 
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for ibe three upper stendacde olaesea and olaes- 
teadhing, without tying the ieachtr’t hands,” 

The italice are not Arnold’s; but it is per¬ 
fectly clear that without any a priori belief 
in the dementary teacher’s divine faculty of 
unerring classification, he knew that a grown 
man or woman of sense is, in most oases, able 
to organise his or her own work better than 
any number of gifted poisons who may know 
nothing of teaching, and who are certain to 
know nothing of peculiar local difficulties and 
trials. 

Here, again, is another matter very near to 
Matthew Arnold’s heart—the right choice of 
pupil-teachers: 

The Depattment might, with advantage, 
recommend managers to pay out of the higher 
instouotiou grant a sum to the principal teacher 
not less than the sum he would formerly have 
received as gratuity for instructing his pupil- 
teachers.” 

But he knew very well that managers will do 
very little that is really generous, and, there¬ 
fore, wise, if the Department comes merely 
cap-in-hand and politely, so he adds: 

** The recommendation would be sufficient in 
general without an absolute appropriation of the 
grant or a part of it; but the Department 
might also reserve the power of withholding 
the grant altogether in cases where it ap¬ 
peared from the inspector’s report that the 
recommendation was disregarded without fully 
sufficient cause.” 


must not expect to receive higher salaries' 
than they are receiving now, and the quarrel 
will not be a political one. I have heard it 
said by a consistent and infiuential “ educa¬ 
tionist” of notoriously Radical views, that 
these are not the days of raising teachers’ 
salaries, these days of falling wages for 
“piece work.” Yet whatever happens to 
reduce the earnings of teachers vml most 
certainly have a disastrous effect on our st stem. 
If we offer less money, it is natural and right 
that we should get inferior men. We shaU 
teach with success neither reading, writing, 
arithmetic, nor good manners, unless we can 
make it worth the while of a good labourer to 
offer himself for a reasonable hire. “ Of 
education,” says Matthew Arnold, quoting 
from Butler, ^'information itself is rsalU/the 
hast port.” P. A. Babnett. 


He regarded some such encouragement as 
indispmisable to induce teachers to seek 
diligently for pupil-teachers and to cordially 
instruct them. Twenty years have made 
little difference. The inducements are still 
lacking; and, though the New Code threatens 
managers with unspeakable penalties if they 
fail to look after their pupil-teachers, the 
evils of neglect are likely to die hard yet. 
In the first place, a threat to visit the neglect 
of duty of one person on some others is 
grossly objectionable, and is certainly not 
Ukely in (mis case to increase the heartiness 
and vigilance of teachers; and, in the next 
place, the large towns, which are the almost 
only nurseries of pupil-teachers, are mostly 
working on the centre-system, which makes 
the pupil-teacher merely a kind of inferior 
assistant, not a pupil at all, to the teacher 
under whom he is apprenticed. 

Arnold was occasionally curiously sanguine 
—^for a critic. In 1869 he writes: “The 
institution also of a system of superannuation 
grants for teachers cannot be much longer 
delayed.” We are now in 1889, with a Code 
that may carry us over another ten years, and 
nothing has been done yet. 

He has a good deal to say about “ free ” 
schools, and almost all he does say is condemna¬ 
tory. He uses many arguments now familiar 
enough to us, but of no avail in a community 
which expects to get something for nothing. 
But there is one most important consideration 
not mentioned by him wMch may be earnestly 
recommended to the consideration of those 
who are, or affect to he, solicitous about the 
status of teachers. Public burdens, both local 
and imperial, are increasing at a greater rate 
than the wealth of those on whom they chiefly 
fall; and whether the deficit resulting from 
the abolition of fees is made up from the rates 
or the Consolidated Pund, the increase will be 
acutely felt. Under such conditions teachers 


Travels in the Atlae and Southern Moroeeo 
By Joseph Thomson. (Philip.) 

Mobe than eighty years ago, a British Consul 
in Morocco declared that tihere was no country 
about which so many books had been written 
and so little was known as Barbary. He might 
have repeated his words so far as the western 
portion of El Maghreb is concerned had he 
lived in our times, with the addition that on 
few regions is the literature worse. Indeed, 
when Jackson wrote, the books were fairly 
good, and continued to be so until the age of 
tourists set in, when a few weeks’ stay in 
Tangier, or a two months’ visit witii 
minister to Fez, without any preliminary 
or subsequent study, was considered sufficient 
preparation for adding to the list 
volumes 


of 


over which His Majesty’s Consul 
grew so choleric. Of late years, however, 
the character of the books in Morocco has 
been decidedly improving, albeit there are 
residents in the country who affirm after 
reading them, and just as often without 
seeing them, that all ought to be consigned to 
the Gehenna which is reserved for men who 
write on what they are ignorant of. Tomes 
of the type of Host, Chenier, Jackson, AU 
Bey (Borfia), Renon, and Godard are still 
rare; but there are Erckmann, the early part 
of Lenz’s travels, De Campon, Stuttfleld, 
Cowan and Johnston, Tissot, Jannasch, and, 
above all, De Foucauld. And now we are pre 
seated with the present volume, which, if one 
of the smallest and least pretentious of its 
class, is worthy of being placed on the same 
shelf with Hooker and Ball’s Tour ; though, 
being less weighted with learned appendices 
and less spic^ with botany, it is decidedly 
more readable than that admirable contribution 
to the natural history of Muley Hassan’s wide- 
spreading empire. 

Mr. Thomson and a young friend went to 
Morocco solely for the purpose of exploration, 
and chose the southern capital as the best 
centre from which to reach the neigh¬ 
bouring portions of the Atlas. They were 
provided with the usual letter which the 
Sultan is good enough to supply to distin¬ 
guished personages. But, as their predecessors 
had already discovered, Messrs. Thomson and 
Browne did not find that document of much 
use. The region they set their minds on 
rMching, and which, to a certain degree, they 
did reach, is inhabited by mountain tribes, 
who have never quite recognised the emperor’s 


authority and dread the approach of any 
strangers. These simple-minded folk are 
by no means so fanatical as the Moors of the 
cities or even the pure-blooded Arabs of 
the plains. But they know by bitter ex¬ 
perience that the appearance of the Sultan’s 
people means exactions, endless “mouna,” 
and injustice of every kind, while any 
loss or mishap which the travellers nmy 
suffer—and there are strange tales of the 
disgraceful frauds practised in this respect- 
will be made good ten times over out of the pil¬ 
lage of their own flocks and herds. Hence, all 
classes, the Sultan, his K^ds, and his nominal 
subjects, are equally inimical to such ex¬ 
peditions as Mr. Thomson’s, and do their best 
to render their efforts futile. Moreover, they 
have exaggerated ideas of the wealth of their 
mountains; and they imagine that the moment 
anyNazarene goes there he will discover a gold 
or a silver, or an antimony mine, which wiU be 
the preliminary to a host of his countrymen 
insisting on settling down and taking possesrion 
of that interior happily still undefiled by the 
infidel. It is, therefore, greatly to Mr. 
Thomson’s credit that he succeeded so well in 
accomplishing what he did in the way of 
exploration. Riding down the coast from Casa¬ 
blanca to Mogador, he passed by another route 
back to Saffi, and from that place to the city 
of Morocco. From this centre he made, almost 
by stratagem, several intereitingjoumeys into, 
and even across, the Jebel Tilj or Great Atlas 
Range to Telnet, Demnat, Tasimset, Amsmiz, 
Gindafy, and other little known or, so far as 
Europeans are concerned, unvisit^ places. 
He also managed to ascend the Tizi Likumpt, 
12,734 feet high, though he is of opinion that 
the peak call^ Tamjart which dominates the 
entire range, over which it towers 1500 or 
2000 feet, will prove to be the highest summit 
in the Atlas. 

Not much new could be expected from 
the earlier portion of this route; and 
though the city of Morocco is still not half 
exhausted, strangers who are debarred entrance 
into any Moor’s house can scarcely add much 
to our previous knowledge. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Thomson’s descriptions are charming, and 
we regret that he ends the itinerary of the 
journey from Agadir to Mogador so ab¬ 
ruptly, for though it has been travelled 
before, the descriptions are now very old, and 
were always very slight. Interesting, novel, and 
often graphic narratives are, however, given 
of the other journeys, including the fin^ one 
to Agadir - the condition of the inhabitants; 
their customs, so far as his limited time and 
ignorance of the language would permit; the 
ruins, attributed, as everything mystorions is 
in Morocco, to the “ Rum ” or Chnstians; the 
strange natural bridge of Iminifiri; the cavra 
at Tasimset, which, like those near Ain Tarsil 
(described by Hanno in the Teriplus, and soon, 
we trust, to be redescribed by Mr. Harris) were 
most probably either the dwelling-phums or 
the burial vaults of a troglodytic tribe 
closely akin to the Guanches of the Canaries; 
and a host of other features of the country 
traversed. 

Mr. Thomson’s journeys, therefore, though 
covering a comparatively small portion of 
Morocco, form a valuable Edition to our scanty 
knowledge of it, as the admirable contour maps 
attached to hw volume fully demonstrate 
At the same time, we are of opinion that he 
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would hare done better in the north. No 
part of the empire is actually unknown, 
and no part is geographically fully explored. 
Jews, officers of the Sultan, traders, and the 
“ Semsars,” or agents of the coast merchants, 
have gone almost everywhere. Tet even 
within a few hours of Tangier and the other 
sea-board towns is country of which only the 
vaguest maps exist; while frcm thefcity where 
the foreign representatives reside to Fez the 
mule-track leads through valleys walled in by 
mountains, or over hills which, even in Angera 
and the Beni Hassan country, are as untrodden 
by Christian feet as any section of the Atlas. 
Of this region nothing is known so far 
as the botany, zoology, geology, and, it might 
almost be said, the ethnology are concerned. 
Even the coast towns are most imperfectly 
described, topographically and historically, 
and the Eif country is still a Utra incogni'a, 
though in sight of the villas of the diplo¬ 
matists on “ the mountain while within two 
or three days of Tangier there are towns 
into which no Jew or Christian has ever yet 
been able to enter. From Fez as a centre 
much could be done ; and there the difficulties 
would be less, as “the Powers” are always 
within reach, and the ways of the Nazrani 
better understood. Tet one portion of Morocco 
is very much like another portion. The same 
bare towny hills, burnt brown all the summer, 
and coverw with verdure after the rains, the 
rich black earth or stony plains, the rising 
ground crowned with sacr^ groves, white 
shrines, or little Berber villages, or valleys 
through which some river rolls—muddy or 
clear, according to the soil which it erodes— 
and dotted with the camel’s-hair tents of the 
wandering tribesmen, constitute the most 
striking features of this now almost woodless 
land. 

The people are, after all, the studies to 
which the traveller turns with most interest, 
though to understand them thoroughly a know¬ 
ledge of Arabic and Berber isnecessary. Still, 
Mr. Thomson supplies many useful and, so far 
as we are able to judge, unusually accurate 
data on all of these points. The chapter on 
the Jews is particularly good. He loves them 
not any more than do the generality of tra¬ 
vellers who have made their acquaintance; 
and, though he seems to think otherwise, we 
are convinced that most of his troubles with 
his men and the people of the towns (in which 
ho was singularly unfortunate) might be traced 
to his Jewish guides. A good Moor would 
have done better; an indifferent Obristian 
would have been less hated, and decidedly 
more trustworthy than the average Hebrew. 
"We agree, however, with nearly all that he 
has to say regarding the knavery, the greed, the 
extortion, and the dirt of the chosen people. 
But, nevertheless, the European in Morocco 
feels that when he is in company with a Bar¬ 
bary Jew he is in touch with Europe. He 
is conscious that he is dealing with a man 
who is anxious to stand well with civilisation, 
who can appreciate some of your aims, and 
who, unlike the polite, double-dealing, haughty 
Moor, values to some extent your good 
opinion, even though he may not be able to 
make much out of you. Nor would many 
who have seen the beauty of the younger 
Jewesses concur in the low estimate which Mr. 
Thomson seems to have formed of their per¬ 
sonal charms. With all their prejudice 


against soap, fair dealing, and telling the 
truth, the Jew is still the most remarkable 
element in the Moroccan population. The 
coast Hebrews are of Spanish and Italian 
origin. The interior ones are as old residents 
as the Arabs, and in some cases decidedly 
anterior to them, if what Procopius of Caesarea 
tells us is true, that at Tangier was anciently 
a pillar on which was inscribed these words: 
“ We fled from the wrath of the robber Joshua, 
son of Nun.” In the mountains we still flhd 
Jews—whole families, and sometimes oven 
little tribes—under the protection of Berber 
and Arab sheikhs; and one of the earliest 
exploits of Muley Reschid was defrauding a 
Jew who about the year 1660 had been 
accepted as their prince by an “ Ait ” of Atlas 
Berbers. In Sus the Jews are even warlike, 
being permitted to ride horses and bear arms. 

Mr. Thornton was only a short time in the 
country, and information regardiog Morocco 
requires some years to mellow. Conclusions 
will be formed in one journey which appear 
irrevocable, yet in a second they are seen to 
be founded on imperfect information or false 
premisses. This error our latest traveller could 
not entirely escape; and as his “personal con¬ 
ductor” was a Jew, it is certain that he was not 
permitted to hear or see much favourable to 
the abhorred Moors. Still, no other wi iter has 
done much better; few half as well. He had 
ample previous experience of Africa, and 
having seen men and cities was in a better 
position to draw comparisons between Morocco 
and the neighbouring region than a rawer 
visitor. Mr. Thomson is, moreover, an 
accomplished naturalist, as his geological and 
other notes show; and his merits as a 
photographer are displayed in the numerous 
excellent illustrations with which his pages 
arc adorned. Nothing better have appeared. 

It would be easy, no doubt, were we so 
inclined, to pick holes there, and to point 
to trifling inaccuracies here. Nor, since Mr. 
Thomson has the courage of bis opinions, would 
it be difficult to cavil at an occasional 
statement, and to bemoan an error of omis¬ 
sion in one chapter or an error of commission 
in another. We prefer, however, not to judge 
the b:ok by a different standard from that set 
up by the author. A little more previous 
knowledge, a litle less dependence on his 
Israelitish friends might have saved him 
annoyance. But his pluck, his perseverance, 
his good sense, and his tact are displayed 
on every page. Hence, if we Morocco 
travellers in a small way consider it incum¬ 
bent on us to shrug our shoulders now and 
then—which is a way they have in El Mag¬ 
hreb el Aska—the writer of these words 
desires all such comments as he has made to 
be understood with the qualification that Mr 
Thomson’s book is a most praiseworthy one. 
It is not only the best which he has yet 
written, but one of the most admirable which 
has ever appeared on Morocco. Our principal 
complaint against the author is that his 
chapters are too few and too brief. 

Eobest Bnouir. 


American Sonnets. Selected and Edited, 
with an Introduction, by William Sharp. 
(Walter Scott.) 

In Lee and Leigh Hunt’s well-known Book 
of ike Sonnet, published in 1867, there were 




included about the same number (250) of 
American sonnets as are contained in this 
selection; and Prof. C. E. Norton, when 
reviewing the book in the North American 
Review, observed: 

“With the exception of a very few—not a 
score—it would be hard to find a series of more 
faded, lifeless, and imitative verses than these 
specimen American sonnets. The unreal char¬ 
acter of these works of hard labour for writer 
and reader alike reminds us of the unreality of 
the sonneteering in Italy during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The sonnet becomes 
a mere/eu d'esprit, and the artificiality of its 
form is equalled, if not outdone, by the arti¬ 
ficiality of the thoughts and feelings expressed 
in it.” 

Mr. Sharp, however, informs us that from 
the lime when Longfellow first used this form 
of verse it has “ perennially effioresced ”; and 
possibly, therefore, the present selection may 
be somewhat more successful than its prede¬ 
cessor. The editor has, indeed, performed 
his task admirably; but he has attempted an 
impossibility in endeavouring to compile an 
anthology of 250 good American sonnets, for 
the simple reason that that number of good 
American sonnets does not exist. He has evi¬ 
dently gone into the highways and byways of 
literature, and compelled them to come in, 
whether presentable or not; whereas his 
readers would have been benefited had he 
limited his selection to half the number, and 
had only included sonnets that were above medi¬ 
ocrity. Yet Mr. Sharp can, when he chooses, 
be extremely critical; and he is, we think, 
unnecessarily severe in his remarks respect¬ 
ing our own English “ verse-writers of 
repute ” who compose “ ballades that bear a 
cruel resemblance to each other,” “French 
forms galore all about nothing in particular,” 
and “poems which are only too manifestly 
not poems of growth, of impulsion, but of 
artirac manufacture.” 

Many of the authors represented in 
this selection are contributors to maga¬ 
zines who have not as yet published their 
poems in book form; but the examples from 
these writers are far inferior to Mr. Stedman’s 
excellent sonnet, entitled “ A Mother’s Pic¬ 
ture” (p. 205), or that by Mrs. Botta on 
“Love ” (p. 154), which is almost worthy of 
Mrs. Browning. One of them, Mr. 0. C. 
Auringer, referring to a forest glade, ob¬ 
serves— 

“ ’Us there a still and stolen guest I lie ”— 

but he does not tell us who stole him, or why 
the thief thought he was worth stealing. 
Another author, Mr. Arlo Bates, writes: 

“ As some flame-crooked, venomed Malay blade 

Writhes snake-like through a dusky woman's 
side, 

Its film of poison deep within to hide. 

Does sorrow pierce, life’s inmost to invade.” 

We must confess that we do not know how a 
Malay blade xorithes through a dusky woman’s 
side, but we do know that Mr. Bates has 
omitted a substantive which ought to have 
been inserted after the word “inmost.” 

It is a pleasant change, however, to turn 
from such compositionB as these to the really 
fine sonnet-work by Longfellow, which Mr. 
Sharp very justly eifiogises. He has given us 
twelve of Longfellow’s sonnets; and he might 
very properly have included the Lixina 
Commedia series, and those on “ Chau'’ 
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“ The Burial of the Poet,” and ” The Old 
Bridge at Florence.” A larger number might 
also have been g^ven of the sonnets by Mr. 
Lowell, and also of those by Col. Higginson, who 
are somewhat inadequately represented in the 
selectic u. In his introductory note the editor 
states lhat “Edgar Fawcett seems to have 
written the most weighty sonnets after Long¬ 
fellow’s”; but surely tiiis praise would be more 
justly conferred on Mr. Lowell, or on Mr. 
Thomas Bsdley Aldrich, whose “ Fredericks¬ 
burg ” and “ Enamoured Architect of Aiiry 
Rhyme ” have hardly been surpassed by any 
of our own sonneteers. Moreover, Bayard 
Taylor, Paul Haynei and Mr. Gilder have 
claims which cannot be overlooked in appraising 
the respective merits of American authors as 
regards this form of verse. 

A few poets have been omitted from the 
anthology whom it may be well to refer to, as 
some of them are not unimportant. The first 
American sonnet is supposed to be that by 
Col. David Humphreys, entitled “The Soul,” 
written about the year 1780; and it is a very 
remarkable composition to have been produced 
at that early period. Col. Humphreys was 
aide-de-camp to 'Washington, and afterwards 
American minister at Madnd; and, as being the 
firstAmerican sonneteer, he should, I think, have 
been included in the selection. "Washington 
Allston, the painter and friend of Coleridge 
and Thorwaldsen, is a prominent figure in the 
literary history of America, and wrote a 
number of sonnets. His sonnet on the death 
of Coleridge has been praised by many com¬ 
petent critics, and might have been inserted 
in an anthology which contains many com¬ 
positions of far less merit. But what, we 
would ask, has happened to Mr. Boker, who 
is one of the most productive, and in some 
respects the most celebrated, of all American 
sonneteers, and yet is not to be found in this 
selection of American sonnets? Was not 
Leigh Hunt’s £ooi of the Sonnet dedicated to 
Mr. Boker, and was there not a larger number 
(twelve) of his sonnets include in that 
work than of those by Shakspere (eight), 
or by Milton (eight), or by Longfellow 
(four) ? Mr. Boker’s sonnets have been 
highly eulogised, and the one beginning— 

“ What though the cities blase, the ports be 
sealed 

is unquestionably a very fine composition. 
But the editor will no doubt be surprised to 
learn that Mr. Boker is represented after a 
fashion in his anthology, for among the 
examples he has given us of Bayard Taylor’s 
sonnets is one entitled “In Absence ” (p. 215), 
which is not by Bayard Taylor, but by Mr. 
Boker. Mr. Deshler, in his “ Afternoons with 
tho Poets,” quotes a graceful sonnet by the poet 
Dana, and another b^y Joseph Rodman Dr^e; 
but neither of these poets is represented in 
this volume. 

The editor (probably through an oversight) 
has honoured several sonnets with two in¬ 
sertions—thus Mr. Aldrich’s “England” is 
given at p. xl., and again at p. 3; Mr. Faw¬ 
cett’s “ Other Worlds” at p. xli., and again 
at p. 45; and Mr. Lampman’s “ Railway 
Station” at p. xlvii, and again at p. 115. 
Might not the space occupied by these un- 
necesfary repetitions have been more profit¬ 
ably employed by inserting some of the 
omitted sonnets to which we have referred ? 


It is neeessary to point out these defects; 
but I would, in conclusion, state that, with 
these few exceptions, the volume is all that 
could be wished, and will no doubt have a 
large ciirculation in America as well as in this 
country. 

Samuel Wadmmgtok. 


Four Famous Soldiers. By T. R. E. Holmes. 

(W. H. Allen.) 

This book is not altogether free from the 
objections naturaUy incurred by any collec¬ 
tion of independent articles. In binding them 
together the author has been led to adopt a 
common title which does not quite fit. The 
“ four soldiers ” were men whose careers had 
really very little in common. Sir Charles 
Napier, whose life occupies more than half 
the volume, was perhaps what is generally 
understood as a “ great soldier ”; but the 
other three were not. Hodson—so-caUed 
“ of Hodson’s Horse,” which is as it you said 
“ Toole of Toole’s Theatre ”—was a mediaeval 
condottiere who had strayed into the nine¬ 
teenth century. An admirable scout-master 
atd intrepid in the pursuit of plunder, he 
never commanded a brigade or took part in a 
general action. Sir "William Napier is best 
known as the historian of the Peninsular 
War; and Sir Herbert Edwardes, though in 
his youth ho showed great capacity for fight¬ 
ing under difficulties, passed the greater part 
of his life as an administrator in civil employ. 

But, when this has been premised, there 
is little but good to be said of Mr. Holmes’s 
papers. Something, indeed, is felt to be 
wanting in matters of detail. There are only 
two plans, both relating to Sir Charles 
Napier’s war in Sindh (always spelt by Mr. 
Holmes “ Sciede ”); there is a want of 
information as to tne numbers and constitu¬ 
tion of the forces employed by the several 
commanders; and there are not sufficient 
particulars as to chronological facts. But 
the narratives are otherwise clear and skilful; 
and the attempt to resist the “ biographer’s 
disease ” has produced an impartiality of tone 
which is worthy of tho highest commenda¬ 
tion. 

The character of the conqueror of Sindh is 
given with all due light and shade ; and the 
main points of his controvtrsics with Outram 
and with Dalhousie are so stated as to do 
justice to those great victims of the eccentric 
hero’s impetuosity without throwing undue 
shadow on his own high qualities. Sir 
Charles Napier was a man who reminds one 
of the late General Gordon, with a touch of 
Lord Beaconsfield. To a deep sense of his 
own merits, and a well-merited confidence in 
his own abilities, he added a fervent piety and 
purity of mind which were not always strong 
enough to make him charitable, or even just, in 
his judgment of adversaries. Looking bick on 
the annexation of Sindh by the light of their 
own recorded language, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the Anglo-Indian “poli¬ 
tical ” Outram was noble and wise when the 
Peninsular veteran was hurried away by 
ambitiou. “ "VTo have no right,” so Napier 
himself wrote, “to seize Sindh, yet we shall 
do so; and a very advantageous, useful, and 
humane piece of rascality it will be.” This 
closely accords with Mr. Holmes’s own view. 
“ History,” he boldly says, “ sanctions those 
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conquests—^however rudely they may shock 
the scrupulous conscience—which last.” It 
is neither as a casuist, nor, indeed, as a 
politician, tiiat Napier wiU be chiefly com¬ 
mended by the judicious. He was a bom 
soldier. "W^hile communing with the still 
small voice in his own heart, he could not 
shake off the lust of glory; and, however he 
might attempt to quiet his conscience by trying 
to throw the blood-guiltiness on the Amirs, 
it is plain from the evidence collected by Mr. 
Holmes that it was Napier who foroea tho 
Amirs to fight. Judged as a warrior, how¬ 
ever, Napier’s fame will always stand among 
the highest. He had the heroic plainness 
and contempt of personal comfort; he inspired 
his followers with boundless trust; he over¬ 
awed his savage enemy; and, when war was 
over, he fostered the returning arts of peace. 
“Having added a great province to his 
country’s dominions, he laid the foundation 
of its material prosperity, and paved the way 
for its moral regeneration.” The remainder 
of his public life was less successful. Sent 
out as commander-in-chief by the voice of his 
alarmed country after Gough’s mishap at 
Chilianwala, he arrived in India to find that 
the war was at an end. As a military ruler 
in such a position, he proceeded to make 
unpardonable mistakes. The fervour of his 
mind impelled him to write fantastic orders 
on the proceedings of courts-martial which 
exposed him to ridicule. He totally mis¬ 
understood the nature of his relations to the 
civil power; and he committed the fatal 
blunder of thinking that the governor-general 
was “ a young Scots lord, as weak as water, 
and as vain as a pretty woman or an ugly 
man.” Alas for Napier, the governor-generi 
was Lord Dalhousie! and, when the insubor¬ 
dination of the commander-in-chief culmi¬ 
nated in proceedings which led to a public 
reprimand, Napier had to undergo the censure 
of more than the “ Soots lord,” for it was 
confirmed by the head of his own profession, 
tho great captain of the age. Napier had 
justified his ^s^ass of authority by pleading 
the general mutinous spirit of the sepoys. 
The governor-general had replied by point¬ 
ing out that, four days before, Napier had 
recorded his opinion that a more obedient and 
orderly army he had never seen, and that the 
evil spirit was only at work with “ a few dis¬ 
contented scoundrels.” "When the case was 
laid before the Horse-Guards, the Duke of 
Wellington declared that Napier had no just 
cause, inasmuch as the mutiny had been too 
partiffi to justify his usurpation of authority. 
It is beside the mark to argue that the Bengal 
sepoys mutined seven years later; nothing 
was at that time apparent to support any sane 
man in anticipating such an event. And 
Napier himself had announced, in March, 
1849, that his trust in them was “ firm as a 
rock.” In December of the following year 
he left India, first publishing a general order, 
in which he reflected on the honour and 
morality of tho European officers. Such are 
the errors of an irritable, egotistic genius— 
for a genius Napier obviously was. 

The remaining memoirs are of very dis¬ 
similar men. Hodson’s career has been much 
discussed, and his great services may plead for 
his being left undisturbed. Neither his faults 
nor his good qualities are very likely to be 
soon imitated. His story is a very bm one, 
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and one would wish, to think that some strain 
of inherited disease must have been mingled 
in hi® otherwise able and manly nature. Of 
Sir William Napier, Mr. Holmes has 
naturally had less to say than of his equally 
heroic and more distinguished brother; but 
what he has said is said with taste and 
judgment. The rest of the volume is devoted 
to Sir Herbert Edwardes, of whom the 
present writer has lately recorded his opinion 
elsewhere {Dictionary of National Bio¬ 
graphy). There is little or nothing new in 
Mr. Holmes’s chapter on Edwardes. Perhaps 
an imperfect acquaintance with the con¬ 
ditions of Anglo-Indian life may lead 
stay-at-home judges to imperfect appre¬ 
hension of some of the peculiarities of 
the bygone school of Anglo-Indian oMcials. 
Readers of The Neweomee may call to mind 
the hauteur displayed by the amiable and 
chivalrous Colonel of Bengal Cavalry when 
encountering "the Rumman” in a London 
drawing-room. Something of this con¬ 
temptuous race-aristocracy will bo found even 
in the best doings of men like Edwardes. 
He seems really to have thought that his own 
particular form of Protestant theology was 
essential to the present and future well-being 
of the natives of India; and the result was 
shown in a want of sober judgment—if not of 
true charity. 

“ The form of the faith which ho desired to see 
propagated is, in the opinion of many, passing 
sway. ... To Edwards the doctrine of the 
Thirty-nine Articles was literally, eternally 
true; but with him , . . the essence of religion 
was this: to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world,” 

Let us hope that the young Indian officers, 
many of whom will read Mr. Holmes’s book, 
will learn to imitate the essential beauty of 
Edwardes’s character, while never failing in 
due respect for whatever is good in the con- 
Tictions and feelings of those who follow 
other creeds, and for their rights as human 
beings. 

H. G. Kbeke. 


AW ITAlIAir ON THE GIPSIES. 

Qli Zingari; Storia d’un Popolo Errante. Per 
Adriano Colocci. (Turin: Loescher.) 

There is a fascination about "gipsy-lore” 
which is, perhaps, increasingly felt now that 
these nomadic insurgents are being gradually 
—slowly, it may be, but surely—absorbed by 
the environing civilisation. The altered con¬ 
ditions of modern society make their wandering 
life more difficult, their language is invaded 
by gaujo elements, mixed marriages attenuate 
the strength of the Romany blood; and dotted 
over the map of Europe there are now little 
stationary colonies of house-dwelling gipsies 
who no longer take the reader "fold their 
tents like the Arabs.” The gipsies have been 
clearly visible in Europe for four centuries 
and a half. Hated, despised, and persecuted, 
they have been the Ishmaelites of the modem 
world, with their hand against every man and 
every man’s hand against them. If at the 
present day the law has ceased to treat them 
harshly, the social pressure is probably greater, 
BO that it is now or never for those who wi?h 
to make a scientific study of these wanderers. ! 


This book of Sig. Coloeci’s forms an excel¬ 
lent introduction to such a study. To per¬ 
sonal investigation he adds a close knowl^ge 
of the already wide literature on the subject. 
The first chapter gives an account of the 
numerous theories as to the origin of the 
gipsies-^theories often marked by fanciful 
extravagance. This is followed % a state¬ 
ment of the gradual diffusion of the Romany 
race throughout Europe. The persecutions 
of the Zingari have been many and bitter. 
Even in the last century they were aocu=ed 
of cannibalism! To their foreign appearance 
and strange mode of life they added the 
practice of arts that were regarded as ir¬ 
religious and heathenish, for as Colocci 
observes: 

"Bifstti la Cabals, I’Astrologia, I’Alchimia, 
la Chiromanzia, la Cartomancis, la Necro- 
msnzia, e la Magia ebbero ad inspirstori e ad 
apostoli due popoli: gli Arabi e gli Zingari.” 

The chapter on the emancipation of the 
gipsies contains many details of interest; and 
it will be news to many to leam that it was 
not until 1856 that, by the abolition of 
Romany slavery in Dacia, the freedom of the 
Zingari in Europe was completed. Colocci 
agrees with other observers in regarding the 
gipsies as practically destitute of religion, 
ffithough willing to adopt nominally the 
prevailing faith of any country in which they 
may be sojourners. In England they are 
Protestants, in Turkey Mohammedans. Morally 
they are untrained children, indifferent to 
everything but the satisfaction of the desire 
of the moment, whether that desire be the 
offspring of love, or greed, or hate. The 
manners and customs of the gipsies are dis¬ 
cussed in a careful manner, and a judicious 
mean is observed between tbe calumny and 
eulogy so common on such subjects as the 
chastity of the gipsy women. In speaking 
of famous gipsies the name of Bunyam [sic] 
is included. (There are, we may add, too 
many misprints, chiefly of English names, 
in the book.) Colocci’s contribution to the 
study of the language includes a glossary of 
the Italian dialect of Romany. While there 
is but little gipsy poetry among the English 
tribes, the " gift and faculty divine ” appears 
profusely both in Spain and in the re¬ 
moter parts of Europe; and one of the most 
interestmg portions of this book is that 
which gives specimens of the Romany 
muse. The pieces are mostly short, often 
strange in form, but not infrequently inspired 
by genuine poetic feeling. This sometimes 
finds expression in modes so unexpected as 
to have almost the quality of genius. The 
gipsy sings the beauty of his sweetheart; 
apostrophises the sun and stars with heathen 
fervour, and celebrates the success of the 
knavish ruses by which he has gained an 
advantage over the husno. Filial affection, 
also, finds a place in his songs. While he 
shows tbe frankest enjoyment of the material 
side of life, there is often a spirit of pro¬ 
found melancholy manifested in these lyrics. 
The Zingari have always been famous for 
their love of music, and Colocci has given 
specimens of their fantastic melodies. In 
the chapter on geographical distribution and 
statistics, our author has to confess that the 
data are unsatisfactory, and that the estimate 
which gives the gipsy race a million souls 
is probably far below the truth. The bibl'o- 


graphy which concludes tbe book is a oarefol 
compilation; but, although containing 643 
entries, it does not even claim to be ex¬ 
haustive, and it would not be difficult to 
indicate some omissions more or less im¬ 
portant. 

Colocci’s book is so fall of information that 
it hM seemed more useful to describe it tiian 
to discuss its contents. Those who want to 
obtain the data for a discussion of the Romany 
problem will find tbe materials ready to their 
band in this well-printed and handsomely 
illustrated volume. 

William E. A. Axon. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Bale in Bohemia, By Frank Danby. 
(Spencer Blackett.) 

A London Life, and other Stories. By Henry 
James. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

DeoeriVs Diamond. By Adeline Sergeant. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Featherston's Story. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
(Bentley.) 

Tn the Spring Time. By Alice Weber. 

(Walter Smith & Innes.) 

The IFgvern Mystery. By J. 8. Le Fanu. 
(Waid & Downey.) 

The history of the fortunes and misfortunes of 
Bohemia has been more than once glanced at 
by eminent hands; but the Gibbon who shall 
tell it thoroughly has not yet arisen. What 
a beautiful country it is, or is said to be, all 
men know; all know likewise that it experi¬ 
enced a curious stroke of bad luck in having 
its seacoast, which is known on indisputable 
authority to have existed, taken away no one 
quite knows how or when. But the real 
troubles of Bohemia did not begin till a very 
few years ago—indeed, till just after people 
had been most loudly vaunting its charms. 
For it so happens that Bohemia marches in the 
most intricate manner with another country, 
caUed Yulgaria, the most detestable land in 
appearance customs, and population, that God 
ever created or suffered the deril to create. 
And not only does Bohemia find itself mixed 
up with Vulgaria almost inextricably; but far 
the greater number of the tour-writing fellows 
and guide-book makers who affect to deal 
with Bohemia never get further than Vulgaria, 
and describe its horrors and its bestifflities 
just as if they were the natural growth of 
" the green uplands of sacred Bohemia ” itself. 
Of these we regret to say is Mr. Frank Danby 
—a man of talent, as Dr. Phillips showed; a 
man, as Dr. Phillips also showed, not of taste. 
But though Dr. Phillips was rather grimy, 
A Bale in Bohemia is, we think, grimier; 
indeed, an extremely extensive acquaintance 
with novels in idl sorts of languages furnishes 
us with few more finished examples of grime. 
The babe in Vulgaria (for, let it be repeated, 
we are never in Bohemia from first to last, 
unless it be for an odd minute or two and by 
accident) is the illegitimate daughter of a 
successful gutter-journalist. Her ^ther lives 
with a passde actress, who is neither his wife 
nor the " babe’s ” mother, and who is 
habitually unfaithfal to him. In this sweet 
Vulgarian home the pastime is to get fuddled 
amid cigarette smoke every night with more 
gutter-journalists and more fifth-rate actresses, 
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the umlonnity of rank being pleasingly broben 
by a few black-sheep peers from above and 
several mnsic-hBU singers from below. Lucilla, 
the heroine, has been brought np with an 
epileptic brother; and when she is introduced 
to the gutter journalists, the demi-reps, and the 
rest, her amiable left-handed stepmother is so 
annoyed by her innocence as to resolve to put 
an end to that quality as soon as possible. 
This indication of the agreeable moral atmos¬ 
phere of the work may suffice. Of Mordaunt 
Bivers, the hero, a very charitable critic might 
say that he was really a kind of Bohemian 
exiled for his sins early to Vnlgaria; but he 
is the only character throughout, except the 
hapless Lucilla, who could be touched even 
with the tongs and a stout pair of gardening 
gloves by a Bohemian gentleman. Mr. Danby 
has finished his book with a sickening kind of 
tragedy to match with his sickening comedy 
of manners, and has seasoned the whole with 
some laudation of the Salvation Army, which 
may, indeed, be described as the Church of 
Vulgaria fitly enough. No one but a critic 
probably will see &e existing, but utterly 
misapplied, talent of the book; and there may 
be even some critics whom indignation at the 
insult offered to Prague and the country 
adjoining ma;^ blind to this talent. It is 
there; but it is wasted. The book is not in 
the least immoral in intention, but it is 
loathsome in subject. 

It is rather too bad of Mr. Henry James to 
call his principal and title story “A London 
Life,” for its real appellation is “To those 
about to marry American wives, Don’t ”— 
advice which may or may not be good, but 
which certainly conveys an imputation dif¬ 
ferent from that of the actual name. We do 
not think the story one of Mr. James’s most 
successful. His good heroine, Laura Wing, 
is indeed not a disagreeable young woman, 
and her good American lover, Mr. Wendo- 
ver (“ On the Imitation of Names in Novels ” 
is a paper to write), is not a bad sort of stick; 
but the matrimonid quarrels of Lionel Ber- 
rington and Selina, his American wife (after¬ 
wards respondent with innumerable “ co.’s ” 
in a certain action), have a dull disagreeable¬ 
ness which is neither tragic nor comic, and 
the story is too long for any interest that it 
possesses. Two of the shorter pieces in the 
second volume—“ The Patagonia ” (a steam¬ 
boat tragedy, as the newspapers say) and 
“ The Liar,” an agreeable variation on an old 
theme—are much better. Indeed, “The 
liar ” is very good. It contains, however, 
an interesting example of the bad trick of 
style which Mr. James has taught to so many 
American writers and to some English ones: 

“She was a large, bright, negative woman, 
who had the same air as her husband of being 
somehow tremendously new—a sort of appear¬ 
ance of fresh varnish (Lyon conld scarcely tell 
whether it came from her complexion or her 
clothes), so that one felt she ought to sit in a 
gilt frame, suggesting a reference to a cata¬ 
logue or a price list. It was as if she were 
already rather a bad, though expensive, portrait 
knocked off by an eminent hand; and Lyon 
had no wish to copy that work.” 

Pity a poor image ridden to death! There 
really was no need for Mr. James to go beyond 
“new.” Had he stopped at “varnish,” no 
one but Momus could have quarrelled with 
him. But he must needs go on with the 


picture analogy, and successively pile up the 
“ gilt frame,” the “ catalogue,” the “ price 
list,” and (to make quite sure that we should 
not mistake what he meant) the “ portrait,” 
the ‘‘ eminent hand,” and the “ copy.” To 
be sure, his idea cannot be mistaken now; 
but, is it not rather a bad compliment to his 
readers to expltdn all the while in a popular 
style after this fashion? Of course, on the 
other hand, it is a very convenient way of 
telling a story when there is no story to tell; 
but lib. James is not, or ought not to be, in 
such a case. 

Miss Adeline Sergeant never writes without 
power; but we are not sure that her chief 
strength lies in such very “ accidented ” or 
incidented subjects as that of DtveriVt Bia- 
moni —an evil stone, which occasions a really 
surprising number of crimes and disasters, 
from muj^ers to misunderstandings between 
husband and wife. Still, it is a good story 
of its kind, though the villains (Robert Le 
Breton, a robustious villain, and Clifford 
Vargrave, a sneaking ditto) are a little con¬ 
ventional and stagy. The best interest of the 
book lies in matters which, though pretty 
closely connected with the crime-provoking 
fortunes of the diamond, are of a quite dif¬ 
ferent character. These are the aforesaid 
matrimonial misunderstandings of Philip Lor¬ 
raine and Lady Eleanor his wife; the loves 
(not running too smooth) of Cicely Lorraine, 
Philip’s cousin (a rather agreeable young 
woman of the tribe of Shirley, but somewhat 
less masculine), and Giles Eicglake, a penniless 
person of talent and old descent; with, inter¬ 
vening, though not after the Queen’s Proctor’s 
fashion, the rather odd, but not ill-managed, 
figwe of Pauline Le Breton, who, loving 
Philip Lorraine, and being loved by him, has 
married the rascal Le Breton under a mis¬ 
apprehension. This description may sound 
like a muddle; but the original imbroglio is 
not badly conducted, and the only farilt that 
we have to find with the ending is that Miss 
Sergeant hands over Pauline, who is rather 
a nice person, for consolation to an elderly 
imcle—not an uncle of her own, of course. 
However, from the point of view of the 
elderly uncle, who is a very good fellow, tins 
is well enough; and, if Pauline liked it, there 
is, perhaps, not much to say. The patience 
of Philip Lorraine with ms wife and its 
reward are very well drawn; and Miss 
Sergeant has managed to distribute sympathy 
by putting each a little, but not too much, 
in the wrong, after a rather ingenious fashion. 
It is a book decidedly above the average. 

Mrs. Henry "Wood and Capt. Mayne Reid 
are the revenanlt of the novelist world. Both 
are understood (we speak, of course, with all 
reserves and apologies in case of mistake) to 
be authentically lapped in lead (or other 
sepulture-medium); and yet new books by 
both continue to appear in the most appalling 
fashion. Featherston^t Story has most of the 
merits and most of the defects of the usurd 
“Johnny Ludlow” tale. Its subject is 
simple enough, for it tells how two old maids 
went to husband their little property in a 
French town; how one unluckily husbanded 
an adventurer as well, and what rather 
terrible things happened. It is not, as a 
story, very cunningly machined, and it has 
the curious garrulity, the profusion of tiivial 


and almost vulgar talk and incident, in which 
its author delighted. But it has also the 
readableness and, to a certain extent, interest 
which she managed to combine with these, 
and, indeed, as some paradoxers say, produced 
by means of them. 

Of In the 8^ng Time it will be a sufficient 
word to the wise to say that it is a “ pretty ” 
book and that it ends with a death. It is 
rather too bad to kill another Little Nell; but 
there is no limit to the ruthlessness of the 
amiable murderesses who write pretty stories, 
and Miss Weber has butchered poor Eleanor 
Middleton duly. Before the execution, how¬ 
ever, there is some agreeable writing, and 
nothing that is not hariffiess and in good taste. 

As this is hardly the place to review, 
among “ new ” novels, such a book as The 
Wyvem Mystery, Mr. Henry James, in one of 
the stories noticed above, shall speak for us: 
“ There was the customary novel of Mr. Le 
Fanu for the bedside; the ideal reading in a 
country house for the hours after midnight” 
And we say ditto to Mr. James, adding only 
that it all his critical dicta had been as well 
inspired as this one he would have been saved 
that terrible remark about Poe’s verses, which, 
we greatly fear, is tied to his critical name 
for ever. 

Geoboe SxnnsnnBT. 


SOME BOOKS ON LOCAL HISTORY. 
Calendar of WiUt proved and enrolled in the 
Court of Hutting, London. Edited, with 
Introduction, by Reginald B. Sharpe. Fart I. 
1268-1358. (Printed for the Corporation by 
John C. Francis.) Historians and genealogists 
have reason to be grateful to the library com¬ 
mittee of the Corporation for their liberality in 
making their early records available for 
research. Of these records none are more 
important than those relating to the Hns&g 
(=house-thing)—a court of which the origin is 
lost in antiquity, but which recalls in its name 
the Norwegian Stor-thing, the Tynwald of 
Man, and the hustings of public nominations 
to Parliament. All that can be learnt about 
its early jurisdiction is set forth by Dr. Sharpe 
in his introducticn to the present v^ume; but 
he gives no explanation why its jurisdiction 
was allowed to fall into desuetude—so much so 
that the Corporation recently proposed to 
abolish it altogether. When the records begin, 
it appears as a court for deciding and register¬ 
ing matters relating to real propertySo far 
as regards litigation, actual or fictitious, the 
pleas of land commence in the year 1272 and 
end in 1724. Deeds and wills affecting real 
property within the city likewise required to bo 
enrolled in this court. The oldest enrolment of 
a deed is dated 1252; and the practice 
continues to the present day in the case of 
benefactions to the City of London SohTOl, for 
which purpose a husting court was held in 1885 
and again in 1888. Ol these enrolled deeds a 
MS. calendar has been prepared, filling seven 
large folio volumes. For the light they throw 
upon social life, wills are of more general 
interest than deeds; and these early wills ate 
of special importance because Londonen 
possessed the privilege of devise for centuries 
before it was granted to the county at large. 
The total number of wills enrolled in tire host¬ 
ing court exceeds four thousand, extending 
from 1258 to 1688. Why the custom died out 
seems not to be ascertained; but its decline was 
gradual, and apparently not due to any Bpe(^ 
enactment. Tbe present volume contains 
' abstracts in English of about 2500 wills, 
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between 1258 acd 1358—a peiiod for which 
very few other wills are in existence, though 
Dr. Fnmivall printed fifty for the Early Eng¬ 
lish Text Society in 1882. All sorts of interest¬ 
ing facts maybe gleaned from these pages, not 
only about family history, but also al^at the 
manners and customs of the time. Here is the 
will of Bichard Chaucer, -vintner, who is to be 
identified with the third husband of the poet’s 
grandmother, but not with the poet’s grand¬ 
father. Fere is the will of Nicholas de Fam- 
don, who apparently inherited the aldermanry 
of Farringdon (together with his name) from 
his father-in-law, and devised it to one John 
de Pultneye. Two successive bishops of Ely 
devise the historic gardens at Hollmm to be 
enjoyed by future occupants of the see, till 
tom from them by Elizabeth. The name of 
” Qrobbestrate ” occurs as early as 1277. A 
bequest is made to “ the community of the 
house of Merton, Oxford,” in 1289; and to 
“ poor ascetic scholars, sec^ar Masters of Arts, 
called Scholars of University Hall, Oxford,” in 
1325. The university of Cambridge, so far as 
we have seen, is nowhere mentioned. In the 
early wills, the notable feature is the large 
proportion—usually the residue, or ultimate 
remainder—left to religious uses, such as the 
endowment of a chantry, for the citizens of 
London were exempt from the restrictions 
against mortmain. In the later wills we find 
detailed bequests of personalty, some of which 
are very quaint. Drinking-cups seem to have 
been the usual objects of bequest, most fre¬ 
quently “mazers,” but cccasionally "gripe- 
seys” (ostrich-eggs), and once a cocoa-nut, 
such as is used at the present day by the provost 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. For further 
details, the curious must be referred to the 
book itself, which has a copious index of 130 
pages in double column. 

TAs Parithtt of the Dioeete of Worceeter, By 
Bev. Oeorge Miller, Vicar of Badway. Vol. I. 
The Parishes of Warwickshire. (Griffith, 
Farran, & Oo.) This is an enterprise that 
deserves to be encouraged. Its author takes a 
genuine interest in his subject, and has devoted 
to his work no small amount of honest and 
intelligent labour. Although there are defects 
wUdi we cannot help noticing, the favourable 
features are so much the more conspicuous 
that we gladly give them the first place. The 
volume—^andy in size, and well printed— 
begins with an introduction which treats first 
of the value of land, labour and agricultural 
produce from the Norman Conquest do-wn- 
vnuds; secondly, of the value of livings from 
the year 1291; and, thirdly, of the chief 
antiquities of the county of Warwick—that 
being the portion of the diocese of Worcester 
under review. The parishes are then treated 
seriatim, hundred by hundred. The details 
furnished comprise the etymology of the name; 
the succession of ownership; the area, popula- j 
tion, and value at different periods; notes on 
the church and its goods; value of the living 
at various times ; date of earliest register and 
list of incumbents. The whole book, therefore, 
forms a oompendious parochial history of War- 
-wickshire, and is the result of personal inquiry 
made upon the spot as well as of copious 
reference to public and private records. The 
introductory remarks upon the value of land 
and produce are both useful and intermting; 
and we sincerely hope that Mr. Miller will be 
able to complete the work he has taken in hand 
and do for Worcestershire what he has done 
for Warwickshire. But we ask for greater 
accuracy in the lists of incumbents. These are 
worth very little in the form employed. The 
dates of institution should, so far as possible, 
be supplied, Christian names should be given, 
and, above all, care should be taken to render 
them correct. Wo notice, for instance, that the 
names of three successive vicars of St, Michael’s, 


Coventry, are wrongly spelt; and that Dr. 
Hook occurs on one page as Dr. Xook and on 
another os Dean Hooke, though the reverend 
gentleman thus misdescribed was neither a 
doctor nor a dean at the time. These may seem 
minor blemishes; but they ore sufficiently 
numerous to throw a little doubt upon the 
editor’s keenness of -vision. 

Ryedale and North Yorkshire Antiquities. By 
George Frank. (Elliot Stock.) As the railway 
from York to Scarborough passes through the 
district known as Byedale, its principal features 
are tolerably well known, and must have 
tempted occasional tourists to make closer 
acquaintance with them, Mr, Frank has 
-written a guidebook to Byedale, and is com¬ 
petent to advise them whitiher to direct their 
steps, while he certainly does his best to com¬ 
municate to others the ardent antiquarian spirit 
by which he is possessed. If his archaeological 
lore is for the most part derived from books 
rather than from personal investigations, he 
has the good grace to acknowledge his 
indebtedness. Whether his quotations are 
always accurate is another matter; and “the 
words of the immortal bard in “ Hamlet ” : ‘To 
what base uses we may return ’ ” may not be 
suggested to all minds by the sight of the 
inverted font at Byland Abbey, or by aught 
else. Indeed, such a remark, when taken in 
conjunction with such slips of the pen as 
“ Benbens ’’for “ Bubens,” “ Dominioho ” for 
“Domenichino,” “Vambmgh” for “Van¬ 
brugh,” rather impairs one’s confidence in 
Mr. IVank’s exactness of eyesight or educa¬ 
tion. It need not be added that the present is 
not an important contribution to the study of 
English antiquities. - But, scattered through its 
pages, there is a good deal of valuable and 
interesting matter. North Yorkshire, with its 
picturesque seaboard, wooded valleys, wide 
stretches of moorland and varied natural 
scenery, is about as pleasant a district as the 
home-traveller can find; and if he takes the 
smallest interest in the past history of his land 
he -will meet with something to stimulate it at 
every step. Barrows and tumuli abound, and 
have been tolerably well examined by Canon 
Greenwell and others. Earthworks—including 
the Danes’ Dyke and the Cawthom Camps— 
recall the military operations of an early date ; 
while from the twelfth century, when the Battle 
of the Standard was fought, to the seventeenth, 
and even the eighteenth, centuries, the scenes 
of conflict in the district have been neither few 
nor far between. The monastic ruins include 
Byland Abbey, beautiful in itself and its 
surroundings ; Newburgh Priory, where the 
affix “ new ” points to the Boman and British 
remains which mark the neighbourhood; 
Bievaulx Abbey, the delight of architects as 
well as of thote ‘' in search of the picturesque ”; 
and last, but not least, St. Mlda’s Abbey, 
whose noble mins crown the heights on the 
south of Whitby. Mr. Frank has a good deal 
to say about all these relics of the past; and, 
indeed, there is scarcely a single parish in which 
he has not found something worthy of mention. 
His mode of treatment may be best seen from 
the following extract—taken almost at random 
—which relates to the little village of Salton: 

“ The Church, built early in the twelfth century, 
is dedicated to St. John of Beverley, who was bora 
at Horpham, in the East Biding: educated at 
Whitby Abbey, he was promoted to the See of 
Hexham, afterwards to York, and finally he 
retired to his favourite monastery at Beverley, and 
died within its walls 17th of May, 721. This 
Church was granted to the Priory of Hexham by 
Archbishop Thurstan, and was a valuable adjunct, 
as the inroads of the Scots failed to penetrate its 
seclusion, and thus its rents could be relied on. 

“ The south doorway, a fine specimen of 
Norman work. Is deeply recessed with grotesque 
animals and figures in high relief, the chancel 
arch is also of good dog-tooth pattern. 


“The original building, sdter being much 
damaged by fire, was restored about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, many of the old lancet 
windows are still preserved. The old Norman 
corbel table was at that time mounted by a 
battlement, which at the recent and excellent 
restoration from the designs of C. H. Fowler, 
F S.A., was removed to adorn the massive Early 
English tower. The decayed old porch has been 
replaced by one formed of the old oak rafters in 
the perpendicular style, and the oak pulpit, 
octagon in shape, has b^n preserved, the upper 
panris being carved and one of them datm, 
1639.” 

I From this extiuct the reader -will easily 
g;ather that Mr. Frank’s enthusiasm is his 
strongest point. He would probably have done 
better to have left his punctuation to the 
printer, who has certainly done his work well 
and has been content to remain unknown. A 
map of the district would have added to the 
value of the volume. 

Ludlow Town and Neighbourhood. By Olive 
Baker. (Ludlow: - Woolley.) This is tire most 
considerable work which has appeared on the 
fascinating town of Ludlow for some time. 
There is an old-world flavour, too, about a 
book which is brought out at the looM press in 
clear, bold type, with an extensive margin, 
plenteous illustrations, and a list of the sub¬ 
scribers with the number of copies taken by 
each. But, this being so, it is a pity that the 
other part of the work is not better than we 
find it to be. Ludlow is a town dear to all 
lovers of art, literature, and history; and Mr. 
Baker has attempted to give us an artistic 
description of it, single-handed. It could 
hardly have been expected but that he would 
have failed. Indeed, the wonder rather is 
that he should so nearly have succeeded. Mr. 
Baker’s illustrations are all carefully executed, 
and he writes in an easy and unaffected style. 
Though his construction of the book too nearly 
resembles that of the ordinary local guide, yet 
we always feel that we are working with a 
man who is a thorough artist But to a 
strangler the letterpress is most disappointing. 
The history of Ludlow Castle is dismissed in 
twenty-six widely-printed pages, -with illustra¬ 
tions thickly interspersed. The “Comus” 
incident is passed over with merely casual 
allusions. No single extract is given from the 
Inventory of the Castle taken in 1650; nor are 
the churchwarden’s accounts of 1540-1600 
mentioned, except -with a sneer. Shall we 
speak the whole truth? Mr. Baker should 
have left the letterpress to another hand, and 
devoted all of his attention to the illustra¬ 
tions. That the history of Ludlow can be 
interestingly written we know from Thomas 
Wright’s papers printed, years ago, in Once a 
Week (where there is an admirable description 
of the local setting of the Milton episode); 
and the papers collected by the Hon. B. H. 
CUve in ms Ludlow (1841) are stUl good 
reading. Mr. Baker will forgive ns if we say 
that he would, perhaps, also have done more 
wisely if he had reproduced one or two of 
David Cox's sketohe s made in this neighbour¬ 
hood, instead of his own drawing, thongh 
wi^ these we have little fault to find. Inde^, 
one or two are in every way charming. There 
is a separate chapter on the geology of the 
country. 

Ingletm: Bygone and Present. By Robert B. 
Balderston and Margaret Balderston. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co.) The district of Yorkshire 
to which this local history relates is a very 
remarkable one. It includes the loftiest moun¬ 
tain in the county—Ingleborough—some of its 
wildest moorland scenery, and an extraordinary 
number of oaves, soars, and chasms of great 
beauty and interest. Ingleborongh rises to a 
height of 2373 feet, and the view from ils 
summit westward extends over Mr-ricambe 
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Bay, and indlades at times the Isle of Man. 
On the other sides it is more or less limited by 
the surrounding fells; but the shapes of these 
are so various and often so grand that one does 
not desire a wider panorama. The peculiar 
feature, however, of ue district is the abund¬ 
ance of natural caverns in the limestone forma¬ 
tion. Of these the most remarkable are 
Weathercote, Gaping Gill Hole, Bowantree 
Gulf, and Clapham Cave. The present hand¬ 
book describes these and other similar spots 
with much geological detail and accurate mea¬ 
surements; but we miss the palaeontological 
informatioa we expected to find. The history 
of the descent of properties and families is 
traced at some length. The Foxorofts, 
Lowthers, Balderstons, Shearebomes, and 
Tathams have been among the most prominent 
landowners; but, with the exception of Sir 
Gerard Lowther, none of them seem to have 
attained more than local reputation. The 
botanical sectiou of the book seems particularly 
well treated, and the catalogue of local plants 
nnusn^y fulL We think the arrangement of 
the work might have been simplified, and we can 
assure the illustrious compilers that there is not 
the slightest connexion between the Act for 
Burial in Woollen and the Great Plague of 
1665. One word of special commendation must 
be given to the map, on which the altitudes of 
the hills and the situation of the oaves and 
chasms are clearly indicated. Altogether we 
may say with truth that the tourist who thinks 
of visiting this very beautiful and interesting 
district will be grateful to Mr. Balderston and 
bis colleague for their guidance. 

The Pariah ReghUr of Bircham Newton, 
Norfolk, 156S to 17J^. Edited by Richard 
Hewlett. (Norwich: Goose.) Though not so 
stated on the title-page, this is another of the 
contributions to the local history of East 
Anglia which we owe to that indefatigable 
antiquary, Mr. Walter Bye. The editor does not 
claim that the little parish of Bircham Newton 
possesses any special historical interest, though 
it did pass to Robert Dudley on bis marriage 
with Amy Bobsart. Its present distinction is 
due solely to the fact that its old parchment 
register was recently found in private hands, 
and was lent for publication. It has since 
been restored to the guardianship of the 
rector. The entries have been carefully copied 
with an index of names; and in the preface is 
given all available information concerning the 
parish. It is rather as an example of how the 
work should be done than for its own intrinsic 
value that this booklet deserves commendation 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

A NEW jear-book, specially prepared for 


business men, will be issued by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co, next month under the title of The Year- 
Book of Gommerce, This work will form an 
annual statistical volume of reference, showing 
the movement of the foreira trade and general 
economic position of the leading countries of 
the world. It has been oompiM under the 
authority of the London Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, and is edited by Mr. Eenric B. Murray. 
Among the contributors will be Lord Brassey, 
Dr. B. GifEen, H. C. Bnrdett (secretary to the 
Stock Exchange), Mr. J. S. Jeans (secretary to 
the Iron Trade Association), Major Craigie 
(secretary to the Central Chamber of Agricul¬ 
ture), Mr. George Martineau, Mr. John Corbett, 
Mr. E. D. Milliet (of Berne, Switzerland), Mr. 
Boverton Redwood, Signor Luigi bodio (Borne), 
Dr. Becher (Berlin), M. E. Fournier de Fiaux 
(Paris), & 0 . 

Messrs. Keoan Paul, Trench & Co. 
announce a volume of sacred verse by Mr. 
George F, E. Scott, entitled Surtum Corda, or 
Song and Service. A short account of the 


the principal poem, which describes a gatheriog 
of the primitive Church in the catacombs. The 
bulk of the volume is made up of songs and 
sonnets arranged for the order of the sacred 
year ; and a page of interleaved prose occurs 
before each group of verses to illustrate and 
connect the various seasons. The book, which 
will be printed in red and black with original 
devices, is promised early in June. 

Canon W. Sparrow-Simpson is engaged on 
companion volume to his Ohaptera in the Hia- 
tory of Old St. Patd’a, entitled Oleaninga from 
Old St. Paul’a. Among other chapters, it will 
contain three devoted to the music of St. Paul’s 
in the olden time, with illu trations. The 
volume will be published shortly by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

The literature relating to Morocco increases 
fast. Messrs. George Bell & Sons announce 
for immediate publication a work by M. de la 
Martinidre, of Paris, giving a detailed account 
of his recent journeys through Fez, together 
with a bibliography of Morocco from 188t to 
1887. The book will be illustrated with 
numerous maps and plans, showing the itiner. 
aries of the author, and will have a preface 
written by Lieut.-Col. Trotter, 

Under the title of “ Letters of Two Cen¬ 
turies,” Messrs. A. & W. Mackenzie, of Inver 
ness, will shortly publish a collection of about 
200 private letters written by or to members of 
Highland families during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, wMch have lately been 
appearing in the ScoUiah Highlander. They are 
edited by Mr. Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, who 
has added explanatory notes, throwing light 
upon the writers and the history of the time. 
The edition of the work will be strictly limited 
to the number of copies subscribed for. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will publish 
shortly A Little Fool, by John Strange Winter; 
and A Piccadilly Puzzle, by Mr. Fergus Hume, 
author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 
each in one volume. 

Maxwell Gray’s new novel. The Reproach 
of Anntaley, has already passed into a third 
^Uon, within little more than as many weeks 
after its first publication. 

Max O’Bell has accepted a second invita¬ 
tion to lecture in the United States and 
Canada. His first appearance will be 
January, at Boston, under the auspices of the 
Press Club. 

The forty-eighth annual meeting of the 
members of the London Library was held on 
Wednesday, May 29, Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
being in the chair. I^e new members of com¬ 
mittee elected were Dr. E. A. Bond, Mr. R. C. 
Christie, and Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff. 
From the report of the committee it appears 
that the number of members, the receipts, and 
the number of books added, all show larger 
totals than in any former year. The number 
of volumes sent out for circulation during the 
past twelve months was 115,607, and the total 
sum expended on the purchase of books 
amounted to £1093. 

Mrs. J. Napier Hiqoins, author of The 
Eiatory of Europe in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuriea, has been elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Literature, being the first 
woman to receive that distinction since the time 
of Hannah More. 


produced during the two years thirty-six 
editions of separate plays, as compared with 
twenty-nine for England and America, thirteen 
for France, and eleven for Russia, There were 
also translations into Danish, Finnish, Modem 
Greek, Croatian, Polish, Portuguese, Iton- 
manian,^ Buthenian, Swedish, Spanish, and 
Hungarian. Australia is represented o^y by 
the Book of the Melbourne Shakespeare 
Society. 

Messrs. Macmillan have this week added 
The Water Babies to their cheap edition of the 
more popular works of Charles Kingsley, which, 
we me glad to hear, is meeting with an ex- 
ceptionauy large sale. They have included 
(for the price of 3s. 6d.) the admirable series of 
100 illustrations by Mr. Linley Sambourae, 
which have hitherto only been procurable in the 
somewhat expensive Cbristmas edition of 18S5. 
It is pleasing to think that Sir Richard Owen 
and Mr. Huxley both survive to occupy the 
same position in the world of science which 
the author assigned to them more than a 
quarter of a century ago. The artist’s portrait 
of the two professors on p. 69 is a masterpiece. 

Correction. —A correspondent writes from 
Gibraltar to call our attention to the fact that 
John Law,” the author of Captain Lobe —a 
novel dealing with the Sfdvation Army, re¬ 
viewed in the Academy of May 11—is the 
pseudonym of a lady, whose portrait, with a 
biograpUcal sketch, will be found in a Souvenir 
issued to readers of the British Weekly by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


We have received, as a “ Separat-Abdruck ” 
from the Shakespeare Jahrbuch, Dr. Albert 
Cohn’s invaluable Shakespeare-Bibliographie 
for the two years 1887 and 1888, which 
continues to be in every respect a model of what 
such a work should be. Here may be found 
duly recorded the now remote reverberations of 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In accordance with general expectation—as 
soon as it was known that he would consent to 
leave Glasgow—Dr. B. C. Jebb has been elected 
to the regins professorship of Greek at Cam¬ 
bridge, vacant by the death of Dr. Kennedy. 

In convocation at Oxford next Tuesday it 
will be proposed to confer the degree of M. A. 
honoris causa upon Dr. Selmar Schdnland, 
sub-curator of the Fielding Herbarium ; and 
upon Mr. George Claridge Druce, author of 
The Flora of Vs^ordahire (Parker, 1886). 

On the invitation of Sir Henry Acland, pro¬ 
fessor of medicine. Sir Robert ^wlinson will 
deliver a public lecture in the Museum theatre 
at Oxford, on Wednesday next, upon "The 
Rise and Progress of Modem Sanitary Works.” 

At the meeting of the Ashmolean Society at 
Oxford next Monday, Prof. O. J. Lodge will 
read a paper on “The Modem Theory of 
Light.” 

From the annual report of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum Syndicate, we learn that the most 
important acquisitions during the past year are: 
a collection of Cypriote antiquities in stone, 
terra-cotta, glass, and metal, presented by the 
committee of the Cyprus Exploration Fund; a 
nmuber of terra-cotta heads from Cypras, pre¬ 
sented by Dr. Guillemard; and fomr Palmyrene 
sepulchral reliefs, purchased through Dr. 
Robertson Smith. Mr. Pendlebnry has con¬ 
tinued his generous donations of printed and 
MS. music, which now amount to more than one 
thousand volumes. Casts of the metopes of 
Selinus have been added to the museum of 
classical archaeology; and a catalogue of the 
oasts is almost ready for issue. 

The important question of academical dress 
has been engaging the attention of the council 
of the senate at Cambridge, which seems to 
preserve more curious refinements than the 
sister university. Persons to be presented for 
degrees (other than honors^) are required to 
wear not only a white necktie but also bands— 
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whicb have been so generally laid aside by the 
clergy. Another article of what is commonly 
considered clerical attire—namely) the cope— 
appears to be the orthodox robe for university 
business of doctors in all faculties; but the 
council considerately snggest that the university 
should provide a cope for the use of doctors 
other than heads of faculties, as Bogers’s court 
suit served for successive laureates. On festal 
occasions, all doctors, except those of music, 
wear scarlet gowns and hoods, but with a differ¬ 
ence in the lining, which ranges from pink and 
cherry colour to violet and light blue. Doctors 
in music wear a damasked gown of cream- 
white silk, lined with satin of a somewhat dark 
cherry colour. Prof. Villiers Stanford is the 
proud possessor of such a gown, made about 
1840. Fiually, it is recommended that, on 
ordinary occasions, the doctors in the two new 
faculties of science and letters should wear the 
Master of Arts gown, “ with a slight trimming 
of doctor’s lace above the armhole on the sleeve, 
the lace being placed horizontally for science and 
vertically for letters.” It is clear that the 
council of the senate at Cambridge are no less 
competent to supply patterns to the robemakers 
than they are to examine candidates for regius 
professorships in the dead languages. 

We regret to hear that the English Histori¬ 
cal Seminar at Oxford—which was founded in 
the early days of Bishop Stubbs’s tenure of the 
chair and flourished greatly for several years— 
has been permitted to die. It is said to have 
been killed by the excessive importance 
attached to special subjects in the present 
system of examination. 

But, though the Historical Seminar is no 
more, we are glad to record that another institu¬ 
tion of a different character has been reprieved, 
The university volunteer corps has obtained so 
many recruits within the last two terms that its 
complement now just exceeds the 360 men of all 
ranlm required by a peremptory letter from the 
War Office to be enrolled by June 1. Balliol, 
with thirty-three men, furnishes the strongest 
contingent of any single college; but the Non- 
collegiate have a company of their own, fifty- 
three strong. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TO A NIGHTINGALB. 

*' L’ttocel che a esntar piti si diletta.” 

{Purg. xvii. 20) 

SiNo on, sweet bird, pour oat thy sonl among 
Yon darkling woods, and flood the vacant air 
With thy rich melody ! Tbou knowest no care 
As yet, no memories of thine ancient wrong 
Sadden thee now; the brimming thoughts that 
throng 

About tby heart, and prompt tby love-lay, wear 
Ko tioge of woe os yet—thou bast laid bare 
Thy heart to love, love’s rapture thrills thy song. 
Sweet bird, sing on ! too soon tby happy mood 
Most change, tby song must fade, and thou wilt 
know 

That love grows cold; and, voiceless, thou shalt 
brood 

Upon that bitter past of long ago. 

Till at grief’s bidding tby wild song renewed 
Burst forth once more—an ecstasy of woe ! 

PAOfiT Toynbeb. 


OBITUARY. 

HENHY WILLIAM CHANDLEE. 

The university of Oxford, in which the study 
of Aristotle has held the first place for nearly 
a centuiy, has lost in Chandler the greatest 
Aristotelian scholar that it has yet produced. 
In a well-known passage of one of Pattison’s 
essays (published in ISoo), four periods of that 
study were distinguished: an early scholar's 
period; a common-sense age (that of which 


Whately was a leader); a critical school, when 
formal logic and Sir W. Hamilton's philosophy 
prevailed; and a scientific period, on whicb 
Oxford had then entered. Chandler belonged 
of right to the last of these periods; and, 
indeed, he had reached the maturity of his 
powers, if not of his fame, when Pattison wrote; 
but (like his friend Hansel) he had much in 
common with the third. Of the two essentials 
of a scientific study of Aristotle—that his 
philosophy should be understood as a whole, 
and that it should be understood in its relation 
to the general course of philosophy—the second 
perhaps had less prominence with Chandler 
than other students, such as Pattison himself, 
would claim for it. His sympathy with his 
favourite author had a tinge of the exclusive¬ 
ness of passion. But, in familiarity with the 
text of Aristotle, in insight into his meaning, 
through the forms of expression characteristic 
of a writer who did not so much xorite as “dip 
his pen in thought,” in acquaintance with all 
commentaries, editions, and books from which 
light can be shed upon Aristotle—in all, in 
short, that goes to make an Aristotelian 
scholar, he has hardly had a rival. 

The writer of these lines became acquainted 
with Chandler in 1858, when he had become 
the leading “ coach ” for the school of Literae 
Humanioreu This is a position which the 
present generation can scarcely comprehend, 
now that the supremacy in Oxford studies has 
passed from the private tutors to the colleges. 
This movement had been begun before 1858, 
by men the chief of whom are still living, but 
had not yet become general in the university. 
Great as has been the consequent improvement, 
it may be doubted whether there has not been 
some loss. Three hours a week, spent with 
a man of the calibre of Chandler or Grant, in 
the years before age and routine bad exerted 
their inevitable effect, gave opportunity for 
teaching of a higher and more intimate kind 
than is possible under ordinary conditions. 
Chandler’s method was simple. He walked up 
and down his room, and delivered a kind of 
expanded paraphrase of the Ethics, while the 
pupil had his eye on the book, and took notes 
or followed him with understanding, as he 
thought best. Such was the usual practice; but 
the pupil who knew his teacher did not rest 
content with it. He interrupted with questiojos 
or difficulties, which unlocked the inner treasury, 
and then thoughts and reasonings were pour^ 
forthwith the humorous directness and vivacity 
which characterised everything that Chandler 
said or wrote. A somewhat different method 
is thus described to me by a friend (of the 
same period): 

“I used to take each time four or five philosophi¬ 
cal subjects on which I wanted illumination, and 
made him treat them for me. 1 lost thus his 
Sthits teaching, but got a fuller idea of the extent 
and accuracy of his philosophical knowledge.’ ’ 

Another friend writes: 

“Chandler was very well read in the principal 
German metaphysicians and psychologists, in¬ 
cluding the latest (such as Ulrici and Lotze). He 
had a very poor opinion of the physiological 
psychology so popular in England at present. His 
subtle mind intuined him to the study of the 
abstrusest parts of metaphysics, but he was pro¬ 
foundly dimtisfled with the results of all systems. 
He used to say that our reason was only fitted to 
guide ns in our practical duties, and involved itself 
in inextricable contradictions if it attempted to 
speculate on metaphysical problems.” 

His own system, or working hypothesis, was in 
the main that of Sir William Hamilton, that is to 
say, the Scottish philosophy of the last century 
re-cast under the influence of Kant Such further 
modifications as distinguished the Oxford 
teaching of this school were mainly due to 
Hansel, the one philosophical writer of the 
time who can be said to have shown genuine 


speculative ability. With him, indeed, the 
Hamiltonian tendency seemed to have spent 
itself; and since then—in the somewhat restless 
and inorganic movement of Oxford studies-at 
least two philosophies have successfully risen 
to the chief place in the “ Schools,” 

It will be gathered from what has been said 
that Chandler, though he occupied a chair of 
Morals and Metaphysics, was not a leader of 
thought in the university. The field of 
knowledge is somewhat minutely mapped out 
among the different chairs; but in the case of a 
man so eminently fitted to be a professor, the 
electors are capable of neglecting these 
embarrassing sub-divisions. Chandler was 
primarily a scholar; but he rendered service to 
philosophy because the treasures of bis learning 
were always at the service of his friends and 
pupils, among whom were generally to be found 
the most eminent of the younger teachers. Not 
that be was by nature communicative, or fond 
of making new friends; but he would do any¬ 
thing to help those who had shown themselves 
worthy of his esteem. 

It is characteristic of those in whom the 
pursuit of knowledge is a true passion that they 
throw themselves from time to time into 
particular subjects or “ hobbles,” subsidiary to 
the main course of their work. When Chandler 
came first to Oxford, having never been at any 
school, he bethought him that at a great seat 
of learning the Latin language must be not 
merely known but habitually pronounced with 
the greatest correctness. He, therefore, read 
all the books he could find about the ancient 
manner of pronouncing Latin, and taught 
himself the pronunciation which he found to 
have the best authorities in its favour. Thus 
armed, he came up to stand for a scholarship, 
The result, in a viva voce examination before 
a group of old-fashioned “dons,” may be 
imagined. Some little time before I knew 
him he had been occupied by the subject of the 
relation of thought to the various forms of 
language, and had got together much material 
for its study. Finding that he did not make 
much progress, he became anxious to find 
someone to whom he could hand over the books 
he had collected; and to this circumstance I 
owe the possession of sundry grammars of 
African and Polynesian dialects. For some 
time he gave much thought to mathematical 
questions, especially to infinite series, which he 
sought to connect with the philosophical 
problem of the infinite. In his later years bis 
favourite hobby was photography, which he 
took up as a means of reproducing manuscripts 
and rare books, so as to place them practicsdly 
within the reach of all students. The last time 
that I saw him he was deeply interested in the 
photographs now being made of the Bodleian 
copies from the Herculaneum papyri. The 
practice of lending such things to any person 
who wished to m&e use of them was one that 
he regarded with horror. It is needless to say 
anything here on the controversy about the use 
of the Bodleian, which already fills an undue 
space in the popular conception of Chandler's 
character. All scholars admired the vigour 
and acuteness of his attack on the Ouratois 
(though it was the acuteness of a schoolman 
rather than of a jurist), and all sym¬ 
pathised with the main object which be 
had in view. But few, perhaps, are aware 
of the energy with which be threw himself 
into the work of a Curator. The members 
of a governing council usually consider 
that they do their duty by attending its meet¬ 
ings with fair regularity. Chandler spent days 
in the Bodleian, looking into every detail on 
which bis vast bibliographical knowledge could 
be of service. 

It is the fate of scholars of this type that 
their learning mostly perishes with them. 
Chandler will probably be known hereafter 
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the author of a book on Greek Acoentuation. 
it was not a subject in which he ever professed 
to take much interest. It was a pleasure to him, 
indeed, to read through the ancient sources, and 
to produce an exhaustive and accurate anedysis 
of them. He was also led to make some investi¬ 
gation of the general prindples of accent in 
the Indo-European languages; but he found 
that the subject took him too far from the main 
course of his studies, and I understand that he 
afterwards destroyed the notes which he had 
accumulated. The appearance of Jelfs edition 
of the Ethic* in 1856—a work which embodied 
the older traditions, hardly in their best form— 
moved him to review it in a pamphlet, the 
authorship of which was matter of much 
curiosity at the time. In 1859 he published a 
paraphrase of the first book of the Ethic*, also 
anonymous. It remains to be seen what he hu 
left in MS. Not long ago he told one of his 
friends that he never let a day pass without 
writing some translation from Aristotle. 

The various questions of academic politics 
which have been debated during Chandler’s 
life failed to interest him. The endowment of 
research, the specialising of study, the exten¬ 
sion of the professoriate, were thugs that ha 
regarded with profound distrust. German 
scholarship, as Mr. Mowat has noticed in the 
Oxford Magazine, wm not much to his taste; 
and he was not disposed to imitate the Ger¬ 
man university system. In his view it had the 
defect of turning knowledge and study into a 
profession or mdtier, in which men sought fame 
and success by the methods of commercial 
rivalry. It was his fear that the reforms intro¬ 
duced in Oxford would impair the spontaneous 
and disinterested stamp which English learning 
had hitherto possessed. 

His intimacies, as has been said, were not 
numerous; but the tie once formed was strong 
and irrevocable. The affection and regard 
which he bore to Mansel is still present to my 
mind as the highest example of friendship. 
His chief pleasure was in music, for which he 
had very gr^t talent. Of late years he had 
given up his pianoforte; but at one time he 
played a great deal, often extemporising in a 
brilliant style of his own. His feeling for all 
forms of art was keen and just. 

D. B. M. 


PKOF. WILLIAM WRIOHT. 

With the deepest regret we have to record the 
death, on May 22, of Dr. William Wright, Sir 
Thomas Adams's jprofessor of Arabic at Cam¬ 
bridge. 

WilUam Wright was bom in India on Janu 
ary 17, 1830, bis father bmng in the service of 
the East India Company. He received his school 
and early university education at St. Andrews; 
and, after taking his degree there, he proceeded 
to the TTniversity of Halle, where, under the 
infinence of Prof. BSdiger, in whose house he 
resided, he devoted himself especially to the 
acquisition of the Semitic languages. Gifted 
with quick intdligence, a retentive memory, 
and unflagging diligence, he made such rapid 
progress as to excite the wonder and admiration 
of his tutor. To complete his Arabic education 
he removed to the University of Leyden; and 
in a letter to Prof. Fleischer, dated from that 
place {ZeiUchrift der D.M.O., vii., p. 109), the 
young student of twenty-two, with astonishing 
self-reliance, and yet with a true instinct of his 
own power, drew up an ambitious programme 
of bis future publications in Arabic which 
might well have daunted the ripest scholar, 
but which in the end was carried out success¬ 
fully with but slight variations. 

Of these projected works his edition of the 
Travels of Ibn Jubair came out the same year 
(1852), and three years later his contribution 
to al-Makksri’s Analedt* tttr VEittoire ef la 
Littdraiure tie* Arabe* d’E*pagne (edited by 


scholars of four nationalities), his Oputeula ' 
Arabica in 1859, and his grand work, the Eamil 
of el-Mubarrad, in eleven numbers from 1864 to 
1882; while of the other works there mentioned, 
we know that he has lately been preparing for 
the press the Diwan of Jarir and the Nakaid of 
Jarir and al-Farazdak. 

After his return from the continent. Dr. 
Wright held in succession the professorships of 
Aramo at University College, London, and at 
Trinity College, Dublin. At the latter place, 
in order to meet the wants of those studying 
for the Indian Civil Service, he was required to 
lecture on Hindustani. Although the task was 
irksome, he performed it in no perfunctory way, 
but made large collections for a sdentiflo 
EUndnstani Lexicom 

In 1861 a new career was opened to him. At 
first it seemed doubtful whether the scene of 
his labours would be Oxford or London. How¬ 
ever, the electors to the Laudian professOTship 
of Arabic at Oxford missed the opportunity of 
securing the services of soeminent a scholar; and 
oonse^ently he devoted the next ten years to 
the official duties which he had accepted at 
the British Museum. BQs studies now took a 
new turn, and Syriac, for a time, occupied ^ 
chief attention. The large collection of Syriac 
MSS. from the Nitrian desert was, for the most 
part, lying in great disorder. Dr. Wright at 
once undertook the formidable task of classi¬ 
fying, rearranging, and cataloguing the volumes 
and loose fragments; and the result was the 
publication of his great Catalogue of Syriac 
MSS, in the Britieh Mu*eum acquired einee the 
Tear 18S8 (in 3 vols., 4to, 1870-72). This 
admirable work, from the combined terseness 
and completeness in the description of the 
MSS., will long hold its place as a model cata¬ 
logue. On the same plan he su^equently 
compiled his Catalogue of the Aethiopic MSS, 
in the Britieh Mueeum, His connexion with 
Syriac MSS. led to the publication of a series 
of Syriac works which rival in number and 
importance his contributions to Arabio litera¬ 
ture. Of these may be mentioned : a number 
of short texts and reviews, which gave tem¬ 
porarily quite a learned tone to the Journal of 
Sacred Literature ; Contribution* to the Apocry- 
phcd Literature of the N, T, (Syriac and English], 
1865; The Bomilie* of Aphraate* (Spiac), 
1869; The Apocryphal Act* of the Apostle*, 
2 vols. (Syriac and English), 1871; The 
Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite (Syrism and 
English), 1882; The Book of Kalilah and 
Dimnah (Syriac), 1883. Nor must we here 
omit to notice that marvellous specimen ot 
condensed information, his article on " Syriac 
literature” in the iMt edition oi the En¬ 
cyclopedia Britannica ; and, among works pre 
pared for publication, the Syriac version of 
certain books of the Ecdesiastical History of 
Eusebius, and a Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. 
presented to the Cambridge Universi^ Library 
by the S.F.C.E., which he compiled just before 
his last illness. 

But, although so deeply immersed in Spiac, 
Dr. Wright did not allow his Arabic learning 
to rust. The best evidence of this is the appear¬ 
ance of his Arabic Beading Book in 1870, and of 
the second edition of his Arabic Orammar, in 
2 vols., 1874-75 (the date of the first edition is 
1859-62). This work is based on Caspari’s 
Grammar, but so considerably enlarged and 
remodelled in the second edition that it may 
bo regarded as an independent work; and it 
will long remain the standard grammar for 
advanced students, both in England and other 
countries. 

Dr. Wright also took a keen interest in the de¬ 
cipherment of Phoenician inscriptions. Several 
papers written by him on this subject, as well 
as on Enfic tombstones, are printed in the 
Proceedings of the Society for Biblical Arohae 
ology. He also contributed an anonymous 


article on the Moabite inscription to the North 
British Beview in 1870, His long familiarity 
with MSS. developed an unerring skill in 
palaeography, which rightly mark^ him out 
as the editor of the Oriental Series of Fm- 
similes of Ancient MSS., published by the 
Palaeographical Society (1875). 

In 1870, when his great task at the British 
Museum was completed, the chair of Arabio 
became vacant at Cambridge, and Dr. Wright 
was elected to fill it, and was shortly sdter made 
fellow of Queen's Colley (the college of his 
predecessors, Ockley, Carlyle, and S. Lee). 
He joined the Company of the Bevisers of the 
Old Testament soon after its formation, was 
constant in his attendance, well acquainted 
with the latest results of criticism, and always 
helpful with illustrations from the cognate 
languages. As professor he laboured among 
us for nearly twenty years, and gave a new 
stimulus and prommenoe to Oriental studies. 
His manner of lecturing was clear and pre¬ 
cise, his robust Scottish nature went straight 
to the point and slurred no difficulty, while 
his genuine kindness and quiet en&usiasm 
carried his hearers with him, and he was able 
to send out from time to time young men well 
equipped for independent work. His lectures 
on the comparative grammar of the Semitic 
languages were prepared with especial care and 
judgment. It is hoped that they may now be 
published as a textbook, and &us supply a 
long-felt want. 

But it is not only by his lectures and the 
works that bear bis name that Dr. Wright’s 
literary activity can be measured. No other 
scholar is so often mentioned with gratitude by 
orientalists, for whom, with unstinted 
generosity, he collected materials, copied and 
collated MSS., and famished valuable sugges¬ 
tions and corrections. Of works that thus re¬ 
ceived the benefit of his learning it may suffice 
to mention three important Lexicons— Ahu 
’Iwalid’s Book of Hebrew Boots, edited by Dr. 
Nenbauer; the Thesaurus Syriacus ofDr, Payne 
Smith; and the Supplement aux Dictionnaires 
Arabu, by his friend and tutor. Prof. Dozy. 
If his criticisms of other scholars seemed at 
times somewhat severe and outspoken, they 
were oertaioly not dictated by ill-will, but by a 
simple love of truth; and they more than once 
led to the formation of a life-long friendahm. 

For Cambridge his loss is irreparable. Here 
his genial nature and sterling character 
endeared him to a large circle of friends and 
admirers, whOe learned men of all nations 
united in giving him honour. He was honorary 
doctor of seven universities, corresponding 
member of the Institut de F^ce, the Boyid 
Academy of Berlin, the Imperial Academy of 
St. Petersburg, and the Boral Institute of Lom¬ 
bardy, and honorary member of several other 
learned societies; and lately be received the 
Prussian Ordre pour le Mdrite. B. L. B. 


JOHN HBNKY ONIONS. 

In John Henry Onions, student and tutor of 
Christ Church, who died in his college rooms, 
at Oxford, afto a short illness, on Wednesday, 
May 22, classical learning has lort a highly 
skilled worker. 

Mr. Onions was bom in 1852. His school 
was Shrewsbiuy. In 1871 he came up to Christ 
Church as a Junior Student. After a distin¬ 
guished career, in the course of which he ob¬ 
tained, among other distintions, the Ireland 
and C^ven ^holarships, he was elected to a 
Senior Studentship at Christ Church in 1876. 
From that time until the week before his death, 
first as lecturer and then as tutor, he took an 
active part in the teaching work of Christ 
Church, examining also from time to time for 
University Scholarships and in Honour Moder¬ 
ations. 
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Mr. OnioDB was an exceptionally good teacher. 
He had the rare faculty of teaoh^g not merely 
results hut method. Many generations of 
pupils owed it principally to him that they 
learned to work, no longer as schoolboys, but 
as serious students. 

During the last seven years Mr. Onions spent 
most of his leisure on an edition of the text of 
Nonius for the Clarendon Press, and had 
brought his labours so near to completion that 
the tot sheets are already in l^pe. This edi¬ 
tion is based upon what is bweved to be a 
much fuller collation of the MSS. than has ever 
yet been made. The original plan embraced a 
oommentary on Nonius as well as an edition of 
the text. It was, however, thought advisable 
to bring out the text separately in a single 
volume. The commentary would have been 
the joint work of Mr. Onions and Prof. Nettle- 
ship, who had placed all his notes at Mr, 
Onions’s di8;^su. A few days before his 
death Mr. Onions entrusted his ^most finished 
work to a friend, by whom it will be carried 
through the press, after the results of the 
collation of yet another MS. (which Mr. 
Onions intends to examine this summer) have 
been obtained. 

Mr. Onions began his work upon Nonius by 
making, at Prof. Netlleship’s suggestion, a 
new ooUarion of the Harleian MS. 2719, of 
which Quicherat had only an imperfect report. 
This was published by the Clarendon Press in 
1882, in ite series of " Anecdota,” and has been 
recognised both on the Continent and in Eng¬ 
land as of great value. J. A. S. 


EEOP. BAtTE OF LKIPZIG. 

Lelpaig: Hay n, IfM. 

Otte theological faculty has lost another of its 
veterans. Gustav Adolf Ludwig Banr was 
bom at Hammelbach (I think in Hesse- 
Darmstadt) on June 14, 1816. In 1841 he 
habilitated as Privatdocent in the university of 
Giessen, and was made extraordinary professor 
in 1847, and full or ordinary professor in 
1849. Twelve years later he took charge of 
an important church at Hamburg, remaining 
there from 1861 until 1870, when he was 
elected profetsor and university preacher at 
Leipzig. His more direct work at Leipzig was 
homiletical and practical; but he constantly 
lectured upon the Old Testament, which was 
his favourite department. Although ailing for 
some time past, he lectured for two hours as 
usual^ yesterday morning, and had a seminary 
exercise for an hour in the afternoon. He 
passed away in an instant ti^ morning at 
half-past four o’clock. 

Prof. Baor was a most charming man, 
b^iant in conversation, and genial in the 
hi^est^ degree. He was thoroughly at home 
in English uteratnre, and quoted it constantly 
with fervour. 

Of the theological professors here who were 
veterans by reason of age, Deliizsch now stands 
alone. Luthwdt, the actual senior of the 
faculty, is ten years younger than he. 

0. R. G. 
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C0BBE8P0NDEN0E. 
chaucke’b “nousE of fame” and 

PROF. TEN BRINK. 

London: Hay 97,1889. 

Mr. Herford is perfectly justified when ho 
remarks in the closing paragraph of his letter 
(Academy, May 18) that the criticism in which 
(Academy, May 11) I disputed the parallelisui 
found by Ten Brink between the Fame and the 
Commedia was framed on too narrow a basis. 
My letter was written under the inoorreot im¬ 
pression that Mr. Herford’s review (Academy, 
April 13) gave the substance of the professor’s 
whole argument; and I was quite unaware of 
the additionsd facts in its favour which Mr. 
Herford has now brought forwiurd in his very 
acute and interesting letter, to which I regret 
that the answer which he oonrteonsly challenges 
has been so long delayed. 

He takes, first, the question how far Chancer 
decidedly imitates Dante in the Fame, how far 
it is “ a kind of counterpart,” a companion- 
piece to it, as Hilpert’s great dictionary also 
renders Ten Brink’s Qegenaluck. The first 
paralldl adduced—that Chancer (though not at 
the beginm'ng of his journey), like Dante, finds 
himself he knows not where—is an idea so 
obvious in a visionary pilgrimage that it must 
derive any weight it may have from distinct 
proofs of the profeesor’s general theory. A 
similar sceptioism attends the identification of 
Chaucer’s Eagle with the Vergil of the Com¬ 
media, which, and the one just noticed, are the 
only eiructural parallels, as opposed to simi¬ 
larities of phrate, brought forwara. A vlsiont^ 
voyager wfil naturally lose his way, and require 
a miraculous guide or bearer, a Sibyl, an 
Anebises, a Vergil, or an Eagle. But, not to 
dwell on the borleeque character which Chaucer 
would thus give to tais “ counterpart,” observe 
that the Eagle only carries our poet to the 
House of Fame in the seoond book, leaving him 
without explanation of it, and only reappearing 
for a moment near the dose of the dream. He 
thus plays quite an insignificant part compared 
with Vergil’s services to Dante. 

But that meanwhile this Eagle is derived 
from the Commedia is made dear enough in the 
ninth Canto of the Purgatorio, There, Dante 
says that in a dream, 

” . . .mi parea veder sospeaa 
Un’ squUs nel del con penne d’oro, 

Con I’ali aperte, ed a calare intesa: ” 

words dosdy paraphrased by Chancer at the 
end of his first brok. This must be added 
to the other Dante-qnotations in the Fame. 
Tet it can hardly be used in support of Ten 
Brink’s theory; as this dream-eagle in no sense 
answers to Vergil, but only carries Dante to 
the empyrean for a moment, when the heat of 
that sphere awedeens him. 

Mr. Herford now proceeds to add four 
interesting and certain quotations from Dante 
to my list. The first, Chaucer’s invocation to 
Thought, is the most noteworthy. 1 take shame 
to myself for having overlooked it, and can 
only plead Johnson’s ” ignonmee, madam. 
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ignorance.” Standing where it does, this 
invocation, conpled with that to Apollo* in the 
third book, would undoubtedly form further 
evidence in Ten Brink’s favour, if only his 
main theory of an intentional Oegenitikk 
throughout the poem be tenable. 

Wiw my courteous and accomplished critic I 
now return to the point whence the professor’s 
whole argument starts—that Chaucer in the 
dosing section of the Troyliu expresses the hope 
that after this “ tragedy ” he may be able to 
write “ some comedy ” ; and that this comedy 
we have in the Fame, no other of his poems 
answering to the definition. The invocations 
and scattered quotations noticed show dedsively 
that Chaucer had the Commedia before him at 
the time of writing, and was studying it with 
dose attention, fredy adapting from it some 
twelve or fourteen lines in the two thousand or 
more through which the Fame extends. These 
quotations, I believe, are more numerous than 
in any other of Chaucer’s poems, the para¬ 
phrases of the Ugolino and of the Hymn to 
the Blessed Virg^ excluded; and the thorough 
study of the work thus revealed may lend some 
colour to Mr. Fleay when he dates the Fame in 
1374 (ten years earlier than Mr. Fumivall), the 
year after that Lombard journey of Chaucer’s 
to which his acquaintance with Italian Uteratare 
has always b^n assigned, making it thus 
anterior to the Troylue, amd so to Chaucer’s 
hope that he would write some “comedy.” 
Be this, however, as it may, beyond the evi¬ 
dence of study and adaptalion, 1 must confess 
—ready as I should be to yield the victory to 
my distinguished opponents—that I can see no 
reason to agree that the Fame,'as a whole, is a 
true and intentional counterpart to the Oom- 
media. Waiving the conjecture that Dante’s 
famous letter to Can tirande (not alluded to 
before by me, because I thought it less likely 
to have been read by our countryman than the 
2)e Eloquio), in which he gives ms own defini¬ 
tion of comedy, may have been accessible to 
Chancer in 1473, what Mr. Herford relies on is 
that, as by a tragedy Chaucer always intends 
“a transition from prosperity to adversity,” 
so by the comedy, which he planned, he meant 
“ a transition of the opposite kind,” not a mere 
piece of lively comic writing, whether dramatic 
or narrative, t 

But does Mr. Herford better his argpi- 
ment by this inferential definition P It is 
only in the Fame that he can find Chaucer’s 
comedy ; but does the Fame correspond to the 
definition ? A very brief analysis i^l, I think, 
be a sufficient answer. The comedy postulated 
must be “ an SMcent from misery to joy,” 
Book i., after a general discussion upon dreams, 
contains simply an abridgment of the Aeneid, 
touching pretty fully upon Dido and upon 
other unhappy loves, but with no tragic colour, 
and ending, in due form, with the hero’s 
triumph. Is this in any sense a tragical 
commencement ? In Book ii. the Eagle 
harangues Chancer upon the physical laws 
of sound, and leads him at last to the 
House of Fame. The third enumerates the 
most famous people of the old world, and 


• My phrase—** With this all just inference 
ceases”—referred only to this invocation; not, as 
Mr. Herford seems to read it, to Ten Brink's 
argument generally. 

t When suggesting that a comedy, in this 
oommou sense, might be found in the Ta!ei, it 
was, of course, the comic quality of several among 
them, not the set as a whole, to which I referred. 
UMn my other suggestion, that a Benaissance 
colour might be naturally looked for in a poem 
written as a companion piece to the Commedia, it 
will be enough to add that such a character is 
found in the Troyliu, if we compare its orderly 
sequence and development wl'h the Fame But 
the suggestion, as Mr. Hetfurd justly obeerves, is 
of little weight in deciding the main i‘eue. 


the whirling cage in which rumours of all 
kinds are collected and dispersed, with the 
requests made to fame by men of different 
classes to do her duty by them ; but for fame 
itself Chaucer expresses no ambition, and with 
this the poem abruptly ends. 

Is this in any read sense an ascent from 
misery to happiness ? Mr. Herford seems to 
find it so when he says: 

*' It is the transition from the narrow woild of 
uncongenial drudgery and solitary labour in which 
be lived to the glorious vision of fame granted to 
him by the powers of heaven: 

* In Bomme recompensacioun 
Of labour and devocioun 
That thou hast bad, loo! oanseles 
To Oupido the rechelesse.’ 

His *_oomedy ’ relates an imagined change in a 
real life, his own ; his * tragedy ’ a real one in the 
imagined life of Ikoilns.” 

Mr. Herford does here the best for his case with 
much ingenuity. Yet the only foundation is that 
the Eagle tells Chaucer how Jupiter pities him 
because he has served Love without reward, and 
written poetry, and because when he goes 
home from his daily work he sits down and 
reads, and knows nothing about his neighbours. 
He is, therefore, under the Eagle’s guidance 
to have the ** recompensacioun ” of learning 
how fame is made and distributed, and of 
writing a poem upon the whole. These points 
the Eagle recapitulates in Book iiL, again speci¬ 
fying Jove’s object as to **do thee ease, al be 
it lite [although it be little].” by enlarging his 
experience of life and fame. And Chaucer’s 
own moral is this, and this only: 

** To study and rede alway 
I purpose to do day by day.” 

To sum up what I fear my readers may find 
already too long. The Fame has upon the 
whole a comic, almost a burlesque, character. 
As is common with Chaucer, it antimpates the 
gay, half-moralising manner of Pope or Prior. 
But its framework is simply autobiographical; 
and I cannot see how a transition from woe to 
happiness can possibly be found in it, unless 
we read with a preconceived theory, that in 
the Troylue Chaucer planned a comedy of this 
special and limited kind, and that we shall 
therefore find it in the Fame, it being assumed 
that he must have carried out bis wish. But 
to this last argument the incomplete state in 
which he left some of his most important poems 
is, perhaps, an adequate reply. 

F. T, Palorave. 
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on the Period of the Final Elevation and Denuda¬ 
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Prof. Joseph Prestwieh. 

8pm. Sbelley: "Shelley’s Minor Lyrios,” by 
Mr. Siopford Brooke. 


8 p.m. Elizabethan: “The Plays of John Foard,” 
by Mr. F. J. Payne. 

Tbubscay, June 6, 8 pm. Royal Institution: Ex¬ 
perimental Lecture, “ Obemioal Affinity,” IV., by 
Prof. Dewar. 

8 pm. University College: Barlow Lecture, 
“ Questions arising out ot Inferno i.-iU.,” II, by the 
Rev. Dr. E. Moore. 

4 p.m. Arobaeologlcal Institute: “The Monu¬ 
mental Effigies in Oubberley Ohuroh, Oloncester- 
ehlre,” by Mr. A. Hartsborne; “Borne Fnaeral 
Wreaths of the Oraeoo-Boman Period discovered 
in the Oemeteiy of Hawara. Egypt.” by Mr. P. B. 
Newberry: and “Phoenlolsn Soarabeoid,” by the 
Rev. Greville L Ohrster. 
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the Bailees,” by Dr. F. Bnobsuan White. 
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osophy and Literature,” by Prof. W. Knight. 
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Smith; “Notes on Geometrical Optics—111 the 
Dednctlon ot the fUementtry Theory ot Mirrors 
and Senses from Wave Prinoiples; (41 A Dloptrio 
Bpherometrr; (3) the Formula of the Lenticular 
Mirror; (41 the Use of the Fooal Circle In Mirror 
and Lens Problems,” by Prof. 8. P. Thompson; 
“ The Use of the Blquirts,” by Mr. A. W. Ward. 


SCIENCE. 

QreeJt Geometry from Thale* to Euclid. By 

G. J. Allman. (Dublin University Press.) 

Those who are interested in the history of 
geometry will not fail to welcome the appear¬ 
ance of this volume. It is the reproduction 
of six memoirs which were published in 
Bermathena at various intervals, the date of 
the first being 1878. Dr. Allman has intro¬ 
duced into the reprint some additional dia¬ 
grams, he has added a few notes, prefixed to 
each chapter a summary of its contents, and 
concluded the work with an excellent index. 

After a short introduction he devotes the first 
chapter to Thales, and points out the abstract 
character of Greek science as contrasted with 
the empirical knowledge of the Egyptians. 
He attributes to Thales the two important 
theorems that the sum of the three angles of 
a triangle is equal to two right angles, and 
that the sides of equiangular triangles are pro¬ 
portional ; and aho the conception of geo¬ 
metrical loci. In his summbg-up of the work 
of the founder of the Ionic school Dr. Allman 
remarks that “ Thales may be fairly con¬ 
sidered to have laid the foundation of algebra ” 
—a statement which is, to say the least, open 
to discussion. The second chapter takes up 
Pythagoras and his school; and the conclusions 
arrived at are that the early Pythagoreans 
were acquainted with what forms the bulk of 
the first two books of Euclid and with parts 
of the fourth and sixth books. They founded 
and developed the theory of proportion, dis¬ 
covered irrational magnitudes, and constructed 
the regular solids. To them is due the eleva- 
tiou of mathematics to the rank of a science, 
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as well as its very name; and they were the 
first to combine arithmetic with geometry. 
In the third chapter are discussed the con- 
tributious made by the geometers of the fifth 
century b.c., Hippocrates of Chios and Demo¬ 
critus ; the fourth and fifth chapters deal with 
Archytas and Eudoxus. In these chapters 
the famous problem of the duplication of the 
cube is prominent—the first contribu'ion to 
its solution being made by Hippocrates, and 
the first solution being discovered by Archytas. 
Dr. Allman thinks the solution of Archytas 
has not been duly appreciated; and he has 
pointed out, what had never before been 
remarked, that the conceptions and method 
of Archytas are extremely important in rela¬ 
tion to the discovery of the conic sections. 
To Eudoxus, who discovered the cubaturo of 
the pyramid, invented the method of ex¬ 
haustions, founded the doctrine of proportion 
as given in the fifth book of Euclid, and 
whose reputation as a geometer was obscured 
for ctntuiies, Dr.Allman does full, perhaps 
more than full, justice. The sixth, seventh, 
and eighth chapters treat of the successors of 
Eudoxus—namely, Menaechmus,thediscoverer 
of the conic sections (called after him the 
Menaechmian triads) ; Deinostratus, to whom 
is ascribed the invention of the quadratrix for 
solving the two famous problems—the tri¬ 
section of the angle and the quadrature of 
the circle; and Aristaeue. The ninth and lost 
chapter treats of Theaetetus, and in it is 
given an estimate of those parts of the thirteen 
books of Jh« Elements for which Euclid was 
indebted to his predecessors. The last para¬ 
graph places in its true light the service which 
Plato rendered to mathematics. 

The precedmg is a brief summary of the 
contents of Dr. Allman’s work. It may be 
worth while to add a word or two on his 
method of treating the subject. He collects 
all the principal testimonies of ancient writers 
regarding each discoverer; he examines the 
mutual consistency of these statements, 
analyses minutely their implications, and tests 
his inferences, wWe that is possible, by com¬ 
parison with other accounts, and with the 
conclusions drawn by recent historical investi¬ 
gators. Alongside of such a critical inquiry, 
or, rather, as preliminary to it, he gives an 
account of the state of Hellas at various epochs, 
and of the philosophical opmions then ]preva¬ 
lent. Throughout the work there is an 
endeavour not only to assign, as definitely as 
may be, to each geometer the individual con¬ 
tributions ho made to the science, but to show 
how continuous was the advance of discovery, 
the study of one geometrical property or solu¬ 
tion leading on to others of greater generality 
or simplicity; in other words, to trace the 
filiation of scientific ideas or methods. 

It would be rash to say that Dr. Allman 
has established beyond reasonable doubt all 
the views he sets forth so clearly and supports 
with such an array of authority. It may, 
however, be said that he has, in his citations, 
notes, and references, famished to those who 
differ from him the means by which they may 
come to an independent opinion. Indeed, he 
seems to me to have consulted and examined 
with microscopic minuteness and care every¬ 
thing of value that has been written on pre- 
Euclidean geometry up to the most recent 
date, and to have balanced his sometimes con¬ 
flicting testimonies with the calmness of a 


truly scieDtifio inquirer. The work is not a 
large but it is certainly a learned one; and the 
learning is of the best kind, being first-hand, 
and always pertinent to the matter under dis¬ 
cussion. nothing so painstaking, so lucid, 
and so satisfactory has been written on the 
history of geometry during the period selected, 
even in laborious Germany. 

J. 8. Mackat. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DK, FOnSEn'S NEW JAINA IN3CEIPTI0N3 FUOM 
MATHURA. 

yienea; Uajr SO, 18S9. 

The excavations in the Kankitli Tila at 
Mathnr4, which last year brought us the 
remarkable inscription dated in the seventh 
year of Shahi Eanishka, were resumed in 
January and February by Dr. A. Fiihrer. His 
results are again highly interesting and im¬ 
portant. Besides numerous valuable sculptures 
of the Ihdo-Scythian and later periods, epi- 
grapbic proof has been found showing that the 
temple buried under the mound belonged to 
the Svetitmbaras, as well as farther evidence 
corroborating the statements of the Ealpashtra 
regarding the early subdivisions of the Jaina 
monks. Their ancient QaRas,Eula8, and S'ilkb&s 
are mentioned in four votive inscriptions ex¬ 
hibiting the well-known characters and the 
peculiar mixed dialect of the Indo-Scythian 
period. Three of them are dated—No. I. in 
namvat 20+2, No. JI. in Sam vat 80+4, and 
No. III. in Sanivat 90+5 (?)—and thus probably 
range between the years A-U. 100 and 175. 
The names of the Jaina schools which they 
give are mostly the same as those which occur 
on the documents found in former years; but 
it now becomes evident that some of the names 
given in the EalpasOtra are certainly corrupt, 
and that Samayasundara’s doubts regarding 
the text of the Sthavir&vali are not unfounded. 
He declares (see Prof. Jacobi’s edition of the 
EalpasOtra, x>> 119, note 5) that the 118S. oiler 
for the names of the schools many puzzling 
variae lectionee, and adds that it is difficult to 
decide which are the correct ones, because the 
schools themselves are extinct. That is only 
what might be expected. But with the help 
of tbe inscriptions a future editor of the 
Sthavir^vali will be able to correct the readings 
selected by the commentators. 

Dr. Fuhrer’s insetiption No. HI. mentions 
the Kottiya, or perhaps Kotteya gana, the 
Thdoiya kula and the Vaird sdkhd. The Qana 
is that which the Ealpasfltra (“Sacred 
Books of tbe East,” vol. xxii., p. 292) calls 
Kodiya. and which elsewhere is called Kotika; 
the S'akbil bears in the Ealpasfitra (loc. 
cit., p. 293) tbe same name, in Prakrit 
(Jjja-)Vaird or in Sanskrit (4ryo)-riyVd. But 
the Thdaiyii kuh does not occur among tbe 
spiritual families included in the Eotiks gana. 
Their list [loc. cit., p. 292) shows, however, a 
very similar name, VdniJJa or Vdniya, which 
differs only by a single letter. The initial letter 
of Thdoiya is beautifully clear in the inscrip¬ 
tion and cannot be read differently. Moreover, 
tbe inscription No. II. again mentions the 
Kottiyagaoa, the Vaird sdkhd, and the Sthdniya 
kula, Sthdniya or, to adopt the correct San¬ 
skrit spelling, Sthdniya is the original from 
which the Prakrit word T/j(2ntya has been 
derived. Hence it is perfectly certain that the 
initial tAa is not a clerical mistake for va. 
Considering the above-mentioned admissions 
of Samayasnndara, it farther becomes highly 
probable that the traditional form Vdaijja- 
v^niya is corrupt and must be altered to 
Thdnijja-Sthdntya, The origin of the corrup¬ 
tion may be explained by the close resemblance 


of tea to va in certain ancient alphabets, where 
va is made circular and differs from tha only 
by a horizontal stroke at the top. These new 
facta force me to give up the attempt (iriener 
Zeittchri/l fiir die Kunde dee Morgenlandes, vol. 
i., pp. 170-171) to restore [yd']aiydto kulato in 
Sir A. Cunningham’s Mathura inscription, No. 
Yl. It is necessary to write there, too, [tea]nt- 
ydto. The shape of tbe remnant of the first 
letter agrees with this oonjecture better than 
with my former one. 

Further, Dr. Fiihrer’s No. I. mentions the 
rdrana gana and the Petivdnika [iufa]. Both 
names occur in Sir A. Cunningham’s inscrip¬ 
tion No. E, where the former agrees exactly 
and the latter is Petivamika. Tbe Ealpashtra 
has neither; but it says (“Sacred Books 
of the East,’’ vol. xxii., p. 291 f.) that S'rigupta 
founded the Chdranagana, and it calls the 
second Eula of the lattm Piidhammiya, or 
in Sanskrit Prttidharmika, It is now evident 
that the names of tbe Sthavir&vali are 
wrong, not, as I formerly conjectured {Wiener 
Ztitschrift, i., p. 176), those on Sir A. 
Cunningham’s facsimile]. The real name of 
the Qana is Vdrana ; and the Sanskrit form 
of tbe name of the Eula Praitivarmika, i e , 
tbe spiritual family founded by PtUivarman, 
with which both Petivamika-Petivdnika and 
Piivammiya correspond. The mistakes in the 
Ealpasfitra are easily explained by the very 
close resemblance of cha to va and of dha to va, 
which perhaps is greatest in the Nilgari of the 
Jaina MSS. of the tenth and later centuries. 

Dr. Fiihrer’s imdated fragment No. IV. con¬ 
tains agmo, in perfectly distinct letters, tbe 
name of the Fclrana gana, and farther mentions 
as one of its branches the Aryya-Kaniyasika 
kula, Tbe Ealpasfitra has no exactly corres¬ 
ponding name, but offers a somewhat similar 
one, Kanhasaha or Kanhasaha, which the com- 
ndefi^tors render by Ko'skngsdkha. With the 
experience gained in the other three cases, one 
feels inclined to assume that the Ealpasfitra is 
again at fault; and Prof. E. Leumann, whom 
I asked for his advice, communicates to me an 
ingenious conjecture which makes this view 
very plausible. H6 proposes to write for Kan¬ 
hasaha either Kannasaha or Kannasaya, and to 
explain this form by Sanskrit *Kanyasika, The 
base ‘kanyos might be, according to the analogy 
of Sanskrit vasyas-vasiyas and similar double 
forms, an equivalent of Sanskrit kaniyas 
“ younger or the youngest of all.’’ Kaniya- 
si/ea, which, accor^g to tbe spelling of the 
inscription, may stand for Kaniyasika, would 
be a regular derivative of the latter. In favour 
of Prof. Leumann’s proposal it may be urged 
that the Kanhasaha kola stands last on the list 
of the Eulas of the Ob.^tana rede VaranaQana. 
I may add that Sanskrit possesses an adjec¬ 
tive kanyasa “ the smallest, the youngest,’’ 
from which the existence of the form kanyas 
may be inferred. 

The inscription No. II., the only one which 
is nearly compete, offers ^so some other points 
of interest. First, it mentions after the S'akhil 
a Sriguha or possibly S'rigraha sambhoga, ap¬ 
parently a farther subdivision of tbe former. 
The Stbavit&vali of the Ealpasfitra does not 
know of any aambhagas, and the term does not 
occur in the later Jaina literature; but Prof. 
Leumann informs me that there are passages 
in tbe Stbdua, Samav5ya, and other Sdtras 
which prove that sambhaga was used in ancient 
times to denote a religious community. Thus 
the phrase for the smaller exoommunioation is 
sambhoiyain visambhoiyam karei “ he makes the 
member of the sambhoga a non-member of the 
sambhoga.” The commentators explain visam- 
bhoiyath by mandalibdhyam ; hence Prof. Len- 
mann conjectures that in the inscription sam¬ 
bhoga has the same sense as the Digambara 
term mandala “ a district - community.’’ 
Whether this be right or not, we have in any 
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case farther proof that the ancient sabdiTisions 
of the Jains monks were split into more sec¬ 
tions than the SthaviraToIi mentions (see also 
Sir A. Cunningham’s No. YI. and my remarks 
thereon in the Wiener Zedteehrift, Joe. cU. and 
p. 180). Secondly, the inscription, which isjn- 
cised en the base of a female statne. records 
the dedication of an image of Sarasvali, saying 
ekataratvaii praiUMMvitd. Statnes of the 
Y^gdevata, or goddess of speech, are common 
in modem Jaina temples, and they occur even 
in the caves (see Arch. Rep. of Western India, 
vol. V., p. 48). We now learn that the worship 
of Sarasvati was considered orthodox by the 
S'vetdmbaras before the second century a.d. 
Thirdly, the mention of the Vaini or Vajrd 
S'ilkhit in the inscriptions Nos. II. and III. 
possesses some value for Indian chronology. 
Accordingto the later Jaina Theriivslis [Indian 
Antiquary, vol. xi.,pp. 247, 252, Jour. Bombay 
Br. Boy. As. Boo., vol. ix., p. 154), its founder, 
Yajracbilrya, lived in the first century A.D., 
the date of his death being usually given as 
684 after Yira or Yihramasamvat 114. If this 
statement is worth anything, it is now evident 
that the year 84 of the era of the Indo- Scythians, 
in which No. II. was incised, must fall later than 
Yikramasamvat 114, because Yajra’s S'akh8had 
then already been subdivided. Hence the era 
of the Indo-Scythian kings cannot be the 
so-called Yikramasamvat of 56f bo. On the 
other hand, its identification with the S'aka- 
samvat of A D. 781 is perfectly possible. I do 
not wish to make too much of this print; but 
I think that it deserves attention. 

Dr Fuhrer’s new discoveries show that the 
Eankd'i Tila has by no means yielded up all 
its treasures. Its further excavation should 
certainly be proceeded with as soon as possible. 
It is to be hoped that the government of the 
North-West Provinces will be able and willing 
to accede to Dr. Fuhrer’s petition for another 
grant for this purpose. Should his apph'cation 
fail, the wealthy Jaina bankers of Mathur5 
might, I think, be interested in the exploration 
of the ruins of one of their oldest temples, which 
without a doubt will completely free their creed 
from the suspicion of being a modern offshoot 
of Buddhism. 

G. BiiHLER. 


SCIENCE DOTES. 

The Faraday Lecture, in connexion with 
the Chemioiil Society, will be delivered by 
Prof. Mendeleeff, of St. Petersburg, in the 
theatre of the Boyal Institution on Tuesday 
next, June 4, at 8 80 p.m. The subject is 
‘■The Periodic Law of the Chemical Elements.” 
On the following evening, the fellows of the 
society will entertain Prof, Mendeleeff at 
dinner in the Holboro Bestaurant. 

The German Geological Society will hold its 
thirty-sixth general meeting at Greifswald 
from August 12 to 18, under the direction of 
Prof. E. Coben. As the immediate neigbbour- 
hoed does not offer many features of geological 
interest, the principal excursions will be to the 
islands of Bugen and Bornholm. 

The Geological Society of France will hold 
its special annual session this year at Paris, 
commencing on August 18. The programme 
for the week includes excursions to Sezanne, 
Epemay, Billy, and Dammery. A party will 
afterwards visit the volcanic district of the 
Auvergne, under M. Michel L5vy, while 
another party will study the crystalline schists 
of Brittany, under the guidance of Dr. Barrois. 


PEILOLOar DOTES. 

Dn. HiiiDEBT Weir Smyth, of Johns Hop¬ 
kins University—to whom wo already owe an 
examination of some of the so-called “Aeolic ” 


dialects of Northern Ghreece [American Journal 
of Philolojy, 1887)—^has sent us a reprint of 
his recent paper in the Trantactions of the 
American Philological Association upon''The 
Arcs do-Cyprian Dialect.” By an exhaustive 
comparison of the word-forms in the inscrip¬ 
tions (as well as in the Hesychian glosses) he 
establishes the intimate connexion between the 
Arcadian and Cyprian dialects, so widely 
separated not only by space but also in the 
character employed, thus confirming the 
tradition that the original Greek settlers of 
Cyprus came from Arcadia. He farther main¬ 
tains that this common dialect has no affinity 
with Doric, but only with the other so-called 
“ Aeoh'c ” dialects, though he declines to 
assume a period of “Aeolic” unity. These 
two papers of Dr. Smyth, we are glad to learn, 
are intended to form the basis of a volume on 
the Greek dialects—a subject on which the 
Germans have recently collected a large 
amount of material, but which has not attracted 
the attention it deserves in this country. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Anibbopolooical Institutb.—(H uMday, May 14 .) 
PaoF. Fcower, vice-president, in the chair.—Hr 
Arthur Thomson read a paper on “The Osteology 
of the Yeddahs of Ceylon,” and exhibited a com¬ 
plete skeleton and several skulls of these people. 
Although the skeleton was said to be that of a man 
of twenty-six yeaisof age, many parts were not 
completely ossified. The fifth lumbar vertebra was 
less wedge-shaped than among the higher races of 
man, and hence there was a tendency to a back¬ 
ward curve in this region. Attention was drawn 
to the fact that the left clavicle was longer than 
the right by no less than 10 mm, wmch may 
probably be explained by the employment of the 
left urn in the use of the bow. The left arm was 
sdso slightly larger thou the right. The scapulae 
were small and slender, and the high index (71>1) 
indicates a marked difference in shape from that of 
Europeans. The femora stnd tibiae were remark¬ 
able for their great length, and in each esse the 
left was the longer. On the anterior borders of 
the lower extremities of both tibiae were semilunar 
facets, articulating with corresponding surfaces on 
the necks of the astragali in extreme dorsi-flexion 
of the foot. The extreme length of the articulated 
skeleton was 1578 mm., which was somewhatab.ive 
that of the average Yeddsb as calculated by Yir- 
chow. It appeared from the examination of all the 
available crania that the average capacity of the 
Yeddah male skull is 1321 ce, and that of the 
female skull 1229 ce. The cephalic index was 70 9. 
From the data given in the paper, the author 
inferred that, if the Yeddahs be not of the same 
stock as the so-callcd aborigines of Boutbern India, 
they at least present very strong points of resem¬ 
blance, both us regards stature, proportioru of 
limb, cranial capacity, and form of tkuU; and that, 
if physical features alone be taken into account, 
their affinities with the hill tribes of the Nilgherriea 
and the natives of the Coromandel coast and the 
country near Cape Comorin—are fairly well 
established. Papers by Mrs. B. Braithwaite Batty 
on “ The Yoruba Country,” and by Mr. H. Ling 
Both on “Salutations,” were also read. 


FINE ART. 

THE SALE OF TEE BEBLIN- 
EAMILTON MSS. 

It was with no little surprise and gratification 
that about two mouths ago we received an 
intimation that a certain portion of the Hamil¬ 
ton collection of MSS., which “the Prussian 
Government never intended to keep in its 
entirety,” was about to return to this coimtry 
in order to be sold. What the portion was soon 
appeared from the Sale Catalogue. Several of 
the most remarkable MSS., includirg the 
Botticelli Dante, were no longer in tl^elist; yet 
it contained a number of very precious and 
very beautiful examples of miniature art and of 
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ancient handwritings. Now that the suspense 
and excitement of the long-looked-for sale has 
passed away, we feel better able to judge of the 
comparative merits of the volumes, and may 
admit that, on the whole, they have with 
singular propriety been fairly distributed to 
their natural places of repose. Most of the 
French ones have gone to Paris—indeed, were 
in Paris the following afternoon. ^ Good 
examples of the German ones are now in Ger¬ 
many, not at Berlin, but at Fraukfort; while 
the one—most precious of all—which may bo 
considered an English MS. is, at all events for 
the present, in England. 

With regard t) the majority of these MSS., it 
matters very little where they are, for they 
possess no special claims to distinction or 
remembrance. Some were sold at prices con¬ 
spicuously above their value. Others fetched 
fully as much as they were worth. 

In beginning the sale, Mr. Hodge asked that 
the famous purple Gospel-book which stood 
first on the list might be deferred to the last. 
Accordingly, the business commenced _ writh 
No. 2, But in estimating the palaeographical or 
artistic importance of the coUectiou, wo may 
disregard the order of selling. The volurn** 
that, without question,, occupies the place of 
honour is this Codex purpurea* or aurem 
assigned by the experts to the time of Wilfrid 
of York. If the evidence regaiding it be 
reliable, and we have no just reason to suppose 
that it is not, we have in this venerable codex 
one of the identical volumes forming the often- 
vaunted treasures of the library at York 
together by the enthusiastic archbishop with 
whose name it is connected. The h’story of 
purple codices is one full of interest for the 
student, but we cannot enlarge upon it in this 
place. Profs. Westwood, Wattenbach, De 
Bossi, and other tavania have described those 
of Munich, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Paris, 
and elsewhere. This one claims to be the 
fourth in point of antiquity of these precious 
volumes; and, as our national collection is still 
without so fair a spedmen, it certainly ought 
to find its way to the Briti'h Museum. If it 
should again leave our shores, we may bid it an 
eternal farewell, and be for ever ashamed of 
our wretched parsimony. A government which 
could afford £75,000 for a doubtfully permanent 
and comparatively modem paintiug, however 
precious, could, and surely ougbr, with all 
economy and praise, lay aside £2000 for a 
monumi nt so exceptionally rare and precious as 
this purple Gospel-book. As a matter of 
curiosity, we may say that it was put up with¬ 
out any commencing sum being named, and 
only after considerame hesitation and a sort of 
painful suspense Mr. Quaritoh’s offer of £500 
was made to load the bidding. Slowly, and by 
small additions, the offers increased, once 
curiously rising from £1480 to £1495, after 
which, at the forty-second offer, came the 
£1500 which proved the selling price. After 
what the prophets had said, this was far 
beneath its value. Some of the volumes which 
were now put forward were chiefly remarkabla 
for their high antiquity, being examples of the 
books of the eleventh or twelfth century. One 
natural reason for the high estimation in which 
many of the volumes are held is the fact of their 
having belonged to historical personages. Thus 
there were MBS. that had originally been the 
property of Charles Y I. of France, of Charles 
VII., Louis XII., Frauds I., Bend of Anjou— 
the artist-king (or duke) - Francis 1., Duke of 
Brittany, Isabel of Scotland, the Emperor 
Maximilian and Charles V., and King Henry 
YIII. of England. 

Of MSS. valuable for the curiosity of their 
subject or contents, perhaps the most remark¬ 
able was the Bettiariua written by an 
English copyist of the twelfth century, and 
illuminated with 104 miniatures of beasts and 
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goenes of life in the earlier middle ages. I say 
inDminated, because the miniatures are painted 
in bright colours on grounds of burnished 
gold—a true example of the original meaning 
of the word. This MS. sold for £d00. Of 
course a Mediaeval Bestiary is not exactly a 
book of natural history. It is both less and 
more: less, because it only selects and treats 
of certain qualities; and more, because it 
moralises on those qualities, and endeavours to 
turn them to good account in the form of 
religious precepts for ordinary life. The 
pictures are mainly drawn from sources 
accessible only to ue imaginative artist— 
namely the depths of his own consciousness, 
aided by more or less veracious information 
from pilgrims and travellers. Elephants are 
shown with broad, blunderbuss-like snouts, 
and lions possessing evidently most fascinating 
sveetness of character.. Creeping things are 
constructed on perfectly original Ihies of com¬ 
parative anatomy; but they served their 
purpose. 

Coming to a later period, we have in an 
Italian Bible under the date of 1396 a fine 
example of Italian miniature of the early 
Tuscan school. Brilliant and gemlike in its 
ornamentation, its principal value, however, 
lay in the remarkable frontispiece, repr senting 
Adam and Kve in Eden. The maniera is that 
of the Qiotteschi, the pose and design almost 
modem. The remaining miniatures are by 
anotlier hand. The initials and borders are 
of the type seen constantly in t^'e choir- 
books of ban Marco at Florence, and as in the 
poems of Convenevole da Prato in the British 
Museum. It was bought by Mr. Quaritoh 
for £163. 

The “Boman de la Rose,” said to be finely 
illuminated by a French artist, showed very 
strongly in the pen drawing of the figures the 
characteristic type of contemporary English 
work—a resemblance owing, doubtless, to the 
fact that much of the so-called English art of 
the fourteenth century was actually the pro¬ 
duction of French-taught miDiaturists. Passing 
by the fine Aug^nstin, La OiU de Bteu, cf 
high-class Netherlandish painting, an un¬ 
usually animated struggle took place for the 
Bocraccio, Lee lllvetree Malhenreux, con¬ 
taining eighty-fonr miniatures of the highest 
class. One of the noticeable points in this MS. 
was the regularity with which the stereotyped 
subjects were repeated, yet with such variation 
as to indicate vigorous originality on the part 
of the miniaturist. On these pictures the cata¬ 
logue is justly expansive; and buyers were on 
the alert for its possession, and perhaps the 
liveliest contest of the whole afternoon took 
place over it. In such a contest it is wealth 
that tells ; and the MS. now rests probably in 
the library of Barou Rothschild of Frankfurt, 
for whom it was bought by Herr Qoldsohmidt. 

It r. alised £200 more than the Purple Gospels. 
Few things are more hazardous or unreliable 
than the ordinary attributions to g;reat artistic 
names, and this fact became conspicuous in the 
so-called Girolamo dai Libris and, though not 
so conspicuously, in the so-called Geoffroy 
Torys. One Geoflfroy Tory, the Diodorm, was 
well authenticated by contemporary documents. 

I have discussed its history briefly elsewhere; 

I believe it absolutely unquestionable. But 
the others—even the lovely Officium Beatae 
Mariae KiVyinis—are simply the work of the 
great school of Fontainebleau. So far from its 
being, as Mr, Hodge said that somebody had 
a.s8ured him, finer than anything even in the 
Vatican, I speak from my own knowledge 
when I maintain that not only does the Vati¬ 
can not contain finer MSS. than several other 
libraries—Paris, Vienna, Munich, London, for 
example—but that the British Museum at this 
moment possessps a very fair counterpart to 
this very MS. While affirming this, I freely 


accept it to be one of the most charming MSS. 
ever executed in any school. The Officium (No, 
68} here referred to brought £1,230; and, as 
already stated, it has gone to Paris. The Dio¬ 
dorus, which reached £1000, went with it. 
Nothing is easier than to look down the list 
of distinguished names of miniaturists, and to 
pitch upon the one that most nearly fits the 
time and place; but this is a very insufficient 
and unsatisfactory method. The direct evi- 
nence of manner, touch, design, are also essen¬ 
tial—and, if possible, the quittance for payment 
of the actual work, dated and signed. Without 
these essentials authenticity is always doubtful, 
and attribution unsatisfactory. But where, as 
in these so-called GKrolamo dai Libris, the 
artistic evidence is utterly at fault, the attri¬ 
bution becomes folly. 

Another MS. which certainly possesses the 
necessary artistic evidence, signed, as is some¬ 
times said, all over in every line and tone and 
touch, is, on the other hand, admissibly, and as I 
venttire to think, on the evidence unquestionably, 
a Cbrard David. Any one who has seen the 
Grimani Breviary, and the Brussels and Branden¬ 
burg Hours, would, I believe, admit the attribu¬ 
tion at once. Its handwriting is Spanish. With 
regard to the lesser attributions, such as the 
Hours of Lorraine (No. 70), the same rules may 
be applied. This MS. possesses all the charac¬ 
teristics of the works usually assigned to Ren 6 
of Anjou. But, unfortunately, no proof what¬ 
ever exists of the authenticity of a single 
example. Much has been said about the minia¬ 
tures supposed to have been executed by the 
artist-d^e of Lorraine—titular King of Naples. 
No one has hitherto produced an incontestable 
example, and the more the question is 
examined the more the evidence vanishes into 
thin air. His panel-paintings indeed may be 
fixed upon, his miniatures can only be conjec¬ 
tured. Allowing, however, the usual argument. 
No. 70 is as brilliant an example of the clacs 
as may be seen in any collection. In fact, it is 
good, elegant, bright, and clever Burgundian 
art, and it realised a good price—£495. This 
also went to Paris. 

Two charming little Flemish and one French 
Horae, fell to Mr. Whitehead, well worth the 
money they realised—£100, £120, and £134 
respectively. The last M83. now possible to 
notice are the Jarrys. These are, of course, 
well-known volumes, with well-known pedi¬ 
grees. 

For the rest, iny space will not permit 
further remark. 

John W. Beadlby. 


TEE ROYAL MUMMIES OF DEIR-EL- 
B AH ART. 

Prof. Masfero’s forthcoming work contains 
many surprises for those who are interested in 
the oft-told tale of the royal mummies. Tip 
to the present time, our sole sources of 
authentic information on this subject have 
been (1) Prof. Maspero’s oompte-rendn pre¬ 
sented to the Academiedes Inscriptions in July, 
1881; (2) his paper addressed to ue Orientalist 
Congress of Berlin in 1881* ; (3) his essay 
entitled La Trouvaille de Deir-el-Bahari, illus¬ 
trated by Herr Brugseh’s admirable series of 
photographs, published in 1881; (4) hisproeds- 
verbal on the unbandaging of oerta^ Pharaohs 
in the Boulak Museum on June 1 and 9, 1886t; 
and a few scattered articles in the pages of the 
Zeiteehrift and the Recueil de Travaux, All 
these will now be superseded by Lee Momiee 
Roy ales de Deir-el-Bahari, which not only 
contains a mass of new, important, and 

* See the Academy, September 17, 1881. 

t Reprinted verbatim in the Academy from 
Prof. UaspcTo's original MS., July 3 and July 31, 


interesting matter, but also corrects many 
errors due to the enforced haste under which 
the previous reports were written. 

When the mummies were transported from 
Thebes to Boulak, they were temporarily housed 
in ^ne of the halls of the old museum. The con¬ 
fusion at first was great. Some mummies were 
not yet identified, while others were in mummy • 
cases manifestly not their own. Some mummy- 
cases were without mummies; some mummies 
were without mummy-oases; while in more 
than one instance, a single mummy-case was 
found to contain two occupants. Whether 
this disorder was due to the carelessness with 
which the royal dead had been replaced when 
their outer wrspping;8 were renewed and 
their “funerary furniture” repaired by the 
tomb inspectors of ancient times; or whether 
it was the sacrilegious work of the family of 
Arab plunderers who for years had held the 
secret of the Deir-el-Bahari vault, who should 
say ? In either case, all that oould then and 
there be done was to classify these various 
personages according to the inscriptions 
entered on the mummy-cases in whioh they 
were found. These inscriptions were of various 
dates, some being as originally painted; others 
altered to suit the occupant of a second-hand 
coffin; and others written with the pen by 
XXlst Dynasty scribes, recording the dates of 
certain official visits of inspection performed 
during the pontificates of Her-Hor and his 
successors. To preserve his mummied royalties 
from decay or damage being obviously of more 
importance than to catalogue them with 
precision, Prof. Maspero decided not to 
unbandsge them till he had provided them with 
glass cases; and the low condition of the 
Xhedivial treasury is curiously illustrated by 
the fact that it took nearly five years of 
“patience and economy” to achieve the said 
cases, which were not completed till the month 
of April, 1886: 

“ JAva’s tardfi jusqu'alors i les d£mailloter,” 
writes Prof. Maspeio in bis introductory chapter, 

“ pareeque j'StsJs oonvaincu que oette operation 
devait pnisenter des svant^es pont la science, 
qu’elle nous foumirait des reuieignements sur 
lAge, I’apparence. la oonatitution des sonveraina, 
pentdtre des inscriptions qoi nous pennettraient de 
ooDstater d^Smtlvement I'identiU de chscune 
d'elles, pentdtre des bijoux tt des papyrus. 
Neaumoins, je ne voulais ileu lisquer avant 
d’avoir compllt6 le mobllier.” 

It was during the summer of 1886 that 
Prof. Maspero resigned his Egyptian appoint¬ 
ment ; and the omning of the ri^al mummies 
dosed his officim labours. On June 1, in the 
presence of the Khedive and a select company 
of Egyptian and foreign notabilities, the 
mummies of Rameses II. (XlXth Dynasty) 
and Rameses III. (XXth Dynasty) were 
formally nnbandaged. Next foUowed, on June 
9, the unbandaging of Sekenen-Ra (XVIIth 
Dynasty) and Ahmes I. (XVIIlth Dynasty); 
and aub^uently, during the interval whioh 
elapsed between the arrival of M. Gr4bant and 
the departure of Prof. Maspero, the rest of the 
Deir-el-Bahari Pharaohs, with the single 
exception of Amenhotep L, were duly 
opened. Each body in succession was care¬ 
fully unwrapped and measured by Prof. 
Maspero, M. Bouriant, M. Insinger, and Dr. 
Fouquet, assisted by M. Mathey in the capacity 
of chemical analyst. These measurements, 
wnich are calculated on the French metrical 
system, give the lengths of the hand, foot, arm, 
forearm, &o.; various diameters of the skuU; 
the circumference of head, shoulders, and 
waist; the length of the orbit of the eye, and 
the distance between the two orbitsthe width 
of the mouth, length of nose and chin, circum¬ 
ference of pMvis, facial angle, &o., & 0 .; edl 
having been twice taken and verified. Even 
the position of the orifice of the ear has been 
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noted, and one learns with no little interest 
that, in at least one instance—i.e., that of the 
Princess Sit-Eames—this orifice is parallel with 
the root of the nose and somewhat above the 
line of the e;e, precisely as we see it repre¬ 
sented in Egyptian statuary. 

“ Un mois entier,” says Prof. Maspero, " celnl 
de Jain, 1886, fut conracr£ ik ces travanz. 
Anjonidhai tons les Pbaraons, b I’ezceptiion 
d'Amenhotep I. et de qndgaes sajets secondaires 
aaaqnels je n'ai point toncb£, ont €t6 deshabilles, 
etadi4s, pnis rhabiU4s de maniere & figoret 
d4cemment dans le Mnsee. 

The results of this prolonged scientific 
investigation have more than justified the five 
years’ delay. A rich harvest of physiological 
observations has been reaped ; a new Pharaoh 
hu been identified ; some important laonnae in 
the history of the XYIIth and XXIst Dynasties 
have l^en more or less filled up; several 
papyri and some beautiful specimens/>f ancient 
Egyptian jewellery have been found on certain 
of the mammies; and some royal personages, 
who were at first misnamed, are restored to 
their place in history. Thus, the mummy con¬ 
tained in the gigantic mummy-case of Queen 
Aah-hotep turns out to be King Pinotem I.; and 
he, with the shaven head and Voltaire face, 
whom we have hitherto accepted as Pinotem I., 
is more than conjecturally identified by Prof. 
Maspero with Thotbmes I. So also, one of two 
mummies found in the mummy-case of Princess 
Nesikhonsu proves to be a king whose winding* 
sheet is inscribed with a couple of lines of 
hieratic writing, thus translated: ” Expedition 
made to the Abode, in the year VII., to enwrap 
the King Ea Kha-em-uas"—the “Abode” 
being evidently the “ eternal abode of Amen- 
hotep,” which, in the time of the priest-kin^, 
was used as a place of refuge for the earlier 
Pharaohs, and is thus mentioned in one of the 
(.fBcial entries scribbled on the coffin of 
Bameses II. The King Ba Kba-em-uas, whose 
name, at all events in this form, is unknown, is 
identified by Prof. Maspero with Bameses XII., 
the oontemjrorary and predecessor of Her-Hor, 
and by M. Gr4baut with Bameses IX. Among 
other genealogical emendations, Prof. Maspero 
makes ont Queen Aah-hotep ^the famous 
Queen Aah-hotep of the Botdak jewels) to be 
the wife, not of Karnes, as hitherto bemeved, 
but of Sekenen-Ba, and the mother of b<)& 
Kames and Ahmes I. He also, with infinite 
skill, based on an exhaustive study of a vast 
number of scattered inscriptions, reconstructs 
^e framework of the XXIst Dynasty—thus, 
for the first time, presenting a satisfacto^ 
solution of one of the most difficult problems in 
Egyptian history. Still more interesting, 
b^nse entirely new, is his ch^ter on “ The 
Prindpality of Thebes under the last 
Descendants of the Priest-Kings,” in which he 
traces the boundaries of this sacerdotal and 
military fief, the history of its vicissitudes 
under the XXIInd, XXlIIrd, and XXIVth 
Dynasties, and the final abolition of the office 
of High Priest of Amen in the time of 
Piankhi. 

Many details, now for the first time made 
public respecting certain of the mammies, are 
extremely curious. The last toilette of some 
royal ladies of the XXIst Dynasty was, for 
instance, most elaborate, the wrinkles caused 
by the process of mummification being filled 
up with some kind of enamel, the skin coloured 
with oohi'e, the cheeks and lips rouged, and 
false eyes introduced under the shrivelled and 
half-open lids; thus g;iviag a horribly life-like 
appearance to the faces, as shown in the auto¬ 
type illustrations from Herr Brngseh’s photo¬ 
graphs. Others, though now quite bare of 
ornaments, had evidenUy been buried in all 
their jewels, like Queen Aah-hotep; necklaces, 
diadems and bracelets having left their impress 
on the withered skin. Many have been 


mummified in contorted attitudes, as if they 
had died in convulsions; but the ghastliest 
interest of all attaches to the remains of an 
anonymous prince, who appears to have been 
embalmed alive, and upon whose mummy 
reports are famished by Dr. Fouquet and M. 
Mathey. The brain, heart, stomach, &c., of 
this unfortunate man are intact, as in life. The 
body was found tightly bound in three places, 
namely, round the shenlders, round the wrists 
and loins, and round the feet; these ligatures 
being drawn with such force as to leave deep 
farrows in the fiesh. This done, he appears to 
have been covered with a thick coat of bitumen, 
lime, and pounded resin, and to have been 
enwound from head to foot with bandages 
soaked in some glutinons preparation which 
caused them to adhere with such tenadty that 
they had to be sawn off. The agonised 
expression of the face, the open mouth, the 
swollen and knotted muscles, bear witness to 
bis desperate strumles, and to the horrors of 
his last agony. His age was about twenty- 
three, and in his ears were small gold earrinM. 
That he was a personage of high rank, and me 
victim of some unspeakable tragedy, admits of 
no doubt; but to 1 m name and parentage, and 
to the circumstances of his fate, no due 
remetins. 

Want of space forbids me to indulge in more 
gleanings from Prof. Maspero’s deeply inter¬ 
esting pages. Lt» Momiet R<yala de Deir-d- 
Bahari will appear as Ins forthcoming 
fasdculus of that admirable series entitled 
“ Memoires pubUees par les Membres de la 
Mission Arcb4ologiqae an Cure”—a series of 
uniform excellence which refieots the highest 
honour on the French school of E^ptology, 
but which, being addressed to speoiausts rather 
than to the pubuo, has neither achieved, nor is 
intended to achieve, popularity. If, however, I 
am not greatly mistuen. Prof. Maspero’s new 
contribution is predestined to such a sale as has 
been heretofore unknown in the history of the 
series. It will be eagerly bought and read by 
thousands to whom his scientific arguments wiu 
probably be caviare, but who wiU be enthralled 
by his matter and fascinated by his style. 

Amelia B. Edwabds. 


AMERIOAUr DECORATIVE ART. 

The exhibition of American etchings and works 
of decorative art, now ve^ pleasantly arranged 
in the rooms of Messrs. Johnstone, Norman & 
Co., at 67 New Bond-street, is very creditable 
to the taste of the artists and to those who have 
had tiie selection of the works exhibited, and 
shows that the warm interest in art of sdl kinds 
which has for many years been growing in the 
United States is beginning to bear fruit of a 
charming and original kin£ So much at least 
should be said with distinctness, because 
American invention has been hitherto more 
conspicuous in mechanics than in art, and their 
efforts in decoration have been characterised 
rather by zeal than discretion. This exhibition 
is, indeed, a small one, but it may claim to be 
eWee; and the nee^ework tapestry of the 
Associated Artists of New York and the stained 
gluB panels of Mr. John La Forge are beautiful 
and novel developments of art which America 
may fairly claim as her own. 

This part of the exhibition deserves to be 
brought specially to notice, because we are 
comparatively familiar with the rest. The repu¬ 
tation of most, if not of all, of the artists who 
last year incorporated themselves into the 
Society of American Etchers is not confined to 
the other side of the Atlantic; and we have had 
opportunities before this of seeing the pottery 
of Bookwood and the tiles of Messrs. Low. We 
do not remember to have seen the word 
“ monotype ” before, nor have we seen a public 
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exhibition of examples of this curious com¬ 
bination of painting and printing; but the 
process, or something like it, is one well known 
among artists, and consists of taking off, on a 
sheet of wet paper, by means of a press, a 
transfer of a picture simply painted on a 
polished plate of metal. The delightful soft¬ 
ness with which the paper takes the ink under 
these conditions, and the suggestiveness which 
can in this way be given to a rough sketch for 
a composition, make the process very interest¬ 
ing for experimental purposes, and a useful 
stimulant to an artist’s imagination. But to 
use it as a rival to painting or engraving is a 
different thing, and it remains to be seen 
whether Mr. Charles Walker’s ingenious efforts 
in this direction will induce other artists to 
follow bis example. 

Of the success of Mr. La Farge as an artist 
in stained glass there can be no doubt whatever. 
He has a true sense of the qualities and condi¬ 
tions of bis material, and knows bow to itaake the 
most of them. In design he has learnt much 
from the Japanese, while for quality of effect 
his panels remind one of fine old stained glass. 
Unlike a great deal of modem work of this 
kind, the light does not strike through his 
pands and dazzle the eye with patches of 
cradely-coloured light, but is held, as it were, 
in rich and jewelly suspension. Often, indeed, 
he obtains that effect of inward flame which is 
so observable in oriental glass, and it may be 
said generally of ^ method that it might be 
studied with advantage by a great many 
European manufactorers and artists. 

The “ needle-woven tapestry ” of the Asso¬ 
ciated Artists, whatever may be the preoue 
method of its manufacture, hM the appearance 
of a coarse sUken canvas embroidered with fine 
silk, the whole effect, at a little distsmoe, re¬ 
sembling a decorative painting in wateroolours, 
executed in delicate sonemes of colour—prim¬ 
rose and pink and pale blue. The way in which 
broad spaces of flat tint are laid by strsught 
woven lines of faintly-coloured silk is very sug¬ 
gestive of “ washes,” and the shading of the 
figures seems to be produced in a similar way. 
But it is one of the novelties and chsurms of 
these panels that the outline of the fig;nres, 
though riight, is definite, and this result seems 
to be attained by working them separately with 
a needde. The size of the figures is so large in 
comparison with the mesh of the canvas that 
great delicacy and precision of drawing can be 
attained. The designs of Miss Dora Wheeler 
are full of grace and fancy also, and they have 
been wrought with great taste. Viewed simply 
as imswinative compositions and drawings of 
the nude, such paneu as the “ Venus,” “ The 
Birth of Psyche,” and the “ Woodsprites ” are 
worthy of much praise. But as a decoration, 
perhaps, the best of all is the “ Winged Mom”; 
for the design is not only fresh and beautiful, 
but it has a simplicity and a parity of decora¬ 
tive motive which are not present in the same 
degree in some of the others. In the figure of 
M^ehaha she has dared more greatly, and 
has achieved a more remarkable snooess in 
the way of expression and effect of light. But 
aims in this diction seem rather beyond the 
natural limits of the material and intention of 
this kind of art; and this very clever panel, 
while admirable as a tour de force, may usefully 
act as a warning where to stop in the direction 
of realism and subjective feeling. These psmels 
are in the nature of pictures, to be strained fiat 
and framed; but the Associated Artists exhibit 
some bangings also, skilfully embroidered after 
rich designs by Mrs. Wheeler and others. Some 
of these are florid, like Mrs. Wheeler’s beautiful 
“ Boses in Net,” and Mrs. Candace Wheeler’s 
“ Waterlilies”; others are called “Colour 
Studies,” of which Miss Ward and others send 
charming examples. 

The works of Messrs, J. G. and J, F. Low 
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bave been seen before in Bond Street, but not in 
snch exoeUenoe and variety. They are all re¬ 
liefs in china olay, baked and glazed so that the 
glaze setUes in the hollows and is thin upon 
the prominences, thus giving them an effect of 
light and shade of a pictorial character some¬ 
times remarkably suggestive of atmoqihere, 
and often intensifying expression and investing 
a composition with a poeUcal sentiment. Some 
of the single het^ are fine; and the studies of 
horses, whether in rest nr motion, are particu¬ 
larly good. Others, like the very remarkable 

g lastio sketch called “ Peace, my Children,” 
ave oonnderable dramatic force, suggestive of 
an American Tinworth with a grander style. 
This and some others seem Biblical in inspira¬ 
tion, though catalogued under yenrs titles. The 
more decorative work—the stones and the 
hearth tiles—^is excellent. 

The names of the Morans, Henry Farrer, 
Stephen Parrish, C. A, Platt, Van Blten, and 
others of the American Society of Etchers will 
need no introduction to anyone interested in 
the art; and if there is much difference to be 
observed in their latest work here exhibited it 
is rather in size than quality. Ihe figure- 
subjects, though attaining a fair level, and 
sometimes rising beyond it, as in Mr. 0. T. 
Turner’s “John Alden’s Letter,” are, on the 
whole, not so good of their kind as the land¬ 
scapes and sea pieces. With regard to the 
latter, it is useless at present to protest against 
large etchings ; and these Americans are to be 
congratulated at least in that, while they may 
have rather followed the fashion than their 
natural artistic instincts in the direction of 
large plates, they have not lost sight of the 
true function of the etching needle—expres¬ 
sion by lines. This is seen g^er^y in choice 
of subject, nearly always in treatment. Though 
Mr, Oarleton T. Chapman, in the fine and 
effwtire etching called “White Wings,” 
which takes the place of honour in the 
principal room devoted to works of this class, 
has endeavoured to suggest broad lights and 
expanse of air, he has done so by the judi¬ 
cious placing of a few well-considered lines, 
without any elaborate tint-work. And Mr. 
Farter, in his charming plate of “ Moonrise,” 
with its bare-branohed trees, also gets bis 
effect of b'ght in a legitimate manner. The 
same may be said of the thoroughly-drawn 
work of Mr. Eruseman Van Elten, which, no 
less than his name, suggests that his ancestors 
belonged to the country of Hobbema. Mr. 
Thomas Moran’s fine plate of “ The Motmtain 
of the Holy Cross, Colorado,” and his inter¬ 
pretation of Turner’s “Conway Castle,” sup¬ 
port his claim to be President of this Moiety; 
and the former, as well as many other of these 
etchings, and Mr. Walker’s “ monotypes,” are 
especisily welcome as records by Americans of 
American scenery. 

As a rule, allowing for the i>oor b'ght in some 
of the rooms, the exhibition is well arrange, 
and can be well seen ; but it seems rather a 
pity that the Bookwood faience should have 
been massed together on a table. The success 
of the Bookwood pottery, which was founded 
by Mrs. Maria Longworth Storer, of Cincinnati, 
in 1880, is well deserved. The aim after 
p rfeot originality in this branch of art is 
hopeless, and not, perhaps, to be recommended. 
It is found by accident, not by search; but 
the Bookwood pottery has achieved at least 
a distinctive character of its own in shape, 
colour, and decoration. 

Some beautiful examples of leather work 
by Messrs. Yandell & Co., the imitation of 
Moorish fret and spiral work by Messrs. 
Bansom & Co., and some specimens of ironwork 
elaborately wrought by Mr. John Williams, 
add to the beauty and interest of the 
exhilntion. 

COBMO Mokkeouse 


NOTBS ON ART AND ABOHAEOLOQY. 

Ie addition to the pictures mentioned last 
week, the two following have also been bought 
out of the funds of the Chantrey bequest by the 
council of the Boyal AcademyMr, John M. 
Swan’s “ The Prodigal Son,” and Mr. Henry S. 
Tnke’s “ All Hands to the Pumps.” 

Miss Exte Obbbeawat has been elected a 
a member of the Boyal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours. 

Mb. W. Biscombk Qakdneb, who is perhaps 
best known as an admirable engraver on wood, 
will have on view next week a collection of 
black and white drawings, at the St. George’s 
Gallery, 32 a George Street, Hanover Square. 
On tMs occasion he has gone further afield 
than his home in Surrey, and has taken sub¬ 
jects from Wales and Devon. There will also 
be opened next week an exhibition of sketches 
made in the Himalayas and Cashmere, by Mr. 
Alex. Scott, at the Bine Art Society’s Gallery, 
New Bond Street. 

On view at Messrs. Clifford’s, in Piccadilly, 
is a small collection of small pictures of Sicilian 
scenery by Mr. W. Heath WUson. Those who 
remember Mr. Wilson’s pretty little exhibition 
of scenes of Venice, held last year in the same 
room, do not need to be told with what fresh¬ 
ness of impression and charm of colour this 
artist paints. His Sicily is perhaps more fasci¬ 
nating, because less known, than his Venice. 
Here mountains take the place of lagoons and 
cottag;es of palaces. Pale sunshine on the 
road near Taermina, red oxen ploughing on the 
red earth of Etna, the hills and olives of 
Carini, and the deep cutting topped with 
cypresses near Palermo, supply fresh and de¬ 
lightful material. So also does Monte Cristo, 
rising pale from the deep blue sea, and the 
Temple of Segesta, and Etna seen from 
Syracuse, and a man throwing a casting-net 
into the Bay of Palermo, and about thirty other 
powerful but yet delicate paintings, which to 
see is to wish to possess. 

The two small rooms in the Louvre newly 
dedicated to French sculpture of the middle 
ages are to be opened very shortly, if, indeed, 
they are not open now. The examples have 
been carefully arrang^ed by M. Oonrajod in 
historical order; in the upper room will be 
found the earliest work, in the lower that of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Among 
the latter are the famous tomb of Philippe Pot 
judiciously restored, and those of Guillaume de 
Chanao (1355), Philip VI. (1361), Philip of 
Morvilliers (1430)—the dates are approximate 
—and those of Evreux-Navorre, and Catherine 
d’Alengon. 

The Salon will close earlier than usual this 
year, as the rooms are wanted for the Universal 
Exhibition after June 20. 

Db. Chables Waldstein, as director of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
has made arrangements with the American 
Journal of Archaeology to publish promptly 
papers from members of the school giving an 
account of their work, and also to issue these 
papers independently in a series of “ preprints.” 
The first of these consists of Dr. Waldstein’s 
own article on “ The Newly Discovered Head 
of Iris from the Frieze of the Parthenon,” 
illustrated with a heliogravure of the frag¬ 
ment, and a woodcut of the frieze showing 
where the head comes in. Since this paper was 
written, a cast of the fragment has been fitted 
into its place in the British Museum. Daring 
the present year, the American School has been 
digging at Anthedon stnd Thisbe, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Bolfe; while in the 
spring Dr. Waldstein, in the course of prelimi¬ 
nary excavations at Plataea, discovered a Latin 


inscription containing fifty-four lines of the 
famous edict of Diocletian. 

We have received from Messrs. Cassell 
National Academy Notes, the annual illustrated 
record of the Exhibition of the National 
Academy of New York by Mr. Charles M. 
Eurtz, the “ Henry Blackburn ” of America. 
The reproductions of the artist’s drawings are 
fairly good. If we may judg^ from them, the 
current of pictorial art on the other side of the 
Atlantic is all in the direction of landscape and 
portrait—^inoluding in portrait studies of single 
figures in various attitudes and costumes. Of 
anything distinctly American there is little 
trace, except an occasional negro. Of the 
“nude,” or the ’• ideal,” or the fanciful, there 
is no example. 

Mb. M Lonowobth Dames, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, has reprinted from the Numis¬ 
matic Chronicle his paper on “ The Coins of the 
Durranis,” illustrated with an autotype plate 
of seventeen coins referred to. As the coins of 
Ahmad Shah, the founder of the Durranni 
dynasty, have been described by Mr. C. J. 
Bodgers, the paper begins with Taimur Shah 
(1773) and ends with the death of Shah Shuja 
and the establishment of the present Barak- 
zu dynasty in 1812. This period was one 
of continual disturbance, and witnessed the 
gradual expulsion of the Afghans from Eash- 
mir and the Punjab. Besides Eabnl, Herat, 
and Eashmir, there were mints at Lahore, 
Multan, Bahawalpur, and several places in the 
Derajat. The total number of coins catalogued 
is 156, of which a large proportion ace in Mr. 
Dames’s own cabinet. 'To the catalogue are 
prefixed the Persian couplets which each 
monarch adopted for his own coinage, and a 
convenient duonological table. 

The pages of VArl are principally occupied 
at present with the exhibitions. On the Salon, 
M. Paul Leroi writes with his usual straight¬ 
forward force, and M. A. Hustin reviews with 
much discrimination “ Les Peintures du Centen- 
aire 1789-1889 ” at the Universal Exhibition. 
The part for May 15 contains an etching by 
M. Boulard fils after Troyon’s “ Passage du 
Boc ”; and besides a number of spirited repro¬ 
ductions in the text, there is an effective fuU- 
poge facriraile of a drawing by M. Edmond 
Yon of his breezy and luminous picture in the 
Salon, called “Les Pfttures de Sainte-Aulde.” 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

Of an important - stage production of the 
week—Mr. Grundy’s “A White Lie,” at the 
Court—it must be said briefiy that a certain 
improbability in the conduct of the woman 
who is its heroine militates against our accord¬ 
ing her the fulness of sympathy whi(^ her 
personal character might command. But, 
granting to Mrs. Desmond the possibility of 
the deception in which she acquiesces—the 
“white Ue” for another’s sake, which is the 
basis of the story—the drama mnst be pro¬ 
nounced satisfactory as well as brilliant. The 
incidents are well managed; the dialogue is 
forcible—after Mr. Grundy’s wont; and the 
piece is fitted sing;nlarly well to the partioalar 
and great capacities of Mrs. Eendal. Mrs. 
Eendal’s effects are, of course, remarkable. 
Are they not, indeed, always so ? Her success 
this time is shared to the full by Mr. Eendal, 
whose performance is replete with judgment 
and with strength; and there are likewise to be 
noticed the successes made by Miss Olga 
Brandon and by Mr. Arthur Daore. Mr. Dacre 
—^like his wife—is seen too seldom in London. 
There are very few men upon the stage who 
could play as well as he does Ms part in Mr. 
Grundy’s new piece. 
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"The Grandsiee” —a version of “ Le 
Flibnstier ” of Bichepin—was played two 
mornings last week at Terry’s Theatre; Mr. 
George Alexander managing the entertainment 
and himself appearing upon the first occasion. 
It is probable that the piece would have been a 
more distinct success if Mr. Fernandez—an 
actor of unmistakable energy, who “ fills the 
sta^ ”—^had been enabled to perform the part 
which he had ori^ally undertaken. But he 
was absent, and his place was occupied, rather 
than filled, by an excellent and muoh-esteemed 
actor not specially cut out for this part. The 
heroine was played—it is allowed—with grace 
and delicate tact by Miss Eleanor Calhoun, 
who is scarcely less an artist in feeling because 
she chances to have a manner—sometimes even 
a mannerism—of her own. Miss Calhoun 
should be seen more frequently thsm she is 
seen at present upon the London stage. In 
delicate comedy and in delicate pathos her 
place is no doubt marked out for her. 

“ The Farm by the Sea Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore’s version of the “ Jean Muie ” of 
Andr4 Theuriet—was brought out at a matinee 
at the Yandeville on Wednesday afternoon, and 
will be repeated this morning. No judgement on 
the pieoe will be pronounced in the Academy ; 
but the limits of good taste will perhaps not be 
over-stepped if we say that its reception on 
Wedn^ay was due, in largest measure, to the 
experience art and quiet pathos of Mr. Fred. 
Thome, to the robust romanticism and admir* 
able g^antry of Mr. Frank GKUmore, and to 
the poetic fe^ng and high emotional power of 
Miss Marion Lea. 

A NEW three-act play, of Dutch origin, by 
Messrs. J. T. Grein and G. W. Jarvis, will be 

S reduced shortly at a West End Theatre, by 
lies Gertrude Kingston, at a performance on 
behalf of the “ Girls’ Home,” for which the 
Princess of Wales has promised her patronage. 


MU8IO. 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

" Trayiata ” was the attraction last Thursday 
week. This opera is often spoken of as well- 
worn, not to say worn out; but for all that 
the rule of the unhappy maiden is a favourite 
with soprano vocalists, and the public still 
like to listen to strains which they have known 
from childhood. This opera will die a lingering 
death. Miss Ella Eussell sang and acted 
remarkably well. M. Talazao did not shine in 
the tenor music, but his acting was graceful. 
Signor F. d’Andrade made the best of his 
doleful part (Germont). Mr. Eandegger con¬ 
ducted. 

“Alda” was given on Monday evening; and 
the title role was played by Mdme. Giulia 
Yalda, who made her first appearance. She has 
a dear voice and a good method, and her acting 
is clever and intelligent. Signor A. d’Andrade 
was not a very imposing Badamds either in 
person or voice, but he went through his part 
in a lively and artistic manner. Mdme. Scalchi 
as Amneris, Siraor F. d’Andrade as Amonasro, 
and Signor Abramoff as Bamphis, were, of 
course, efficient. This opera afforded to Mr. 
Harris an opportunity of showing what he 
can do in the way of epectacle, and the stage 
mounring was brilUant in the extreme. 8ig;nor 
MandneUi conducted with his usual efficiency, 
but energy or excitement prevents him often 
assisting the singers by keeping down the tone 
of the players. This was noticeable also in the 
performance about to be mentioned. The 
Egyptian trumpets in the war march were not 
only harsh but of uncertain sound. 

Boito’s “ Mefistofele ” was gpven on Tuesday 


evening. This opera, one of the most original 
and interesting of modem tiroes, gains with 
every fresh hearing; and one cannot but regret 
that the composer should be satisfied to rest on 
this one laurel. The work needs a good 
Margherita; and if Miss Maointyre was at times 
too stiff or two demonstrative in her acting, 
she has genuine dramatic power, and experi¬ 
ence will soon correct her faults. Her voice 
has improved since last season. Her best effort 
was in the prison scene. She took, as before, 
the part of Helen of Troy in the Classic^ 
Sabbath. Signor Massimi, the new tenor, lately 
returned from Canada, where he has been 
touring with Mdme. Albani, was the Faust. He 
has a pleasing but not powerful voice; hence 
neither the part nor the place suited him. His 
acting was, at times, effective. Sigpior Novara, 
who took the part of Mefistofele, acquitted him¬ 
self creditably. Mdme. Scalchi was the Marta, 
and afterwards the Pantalis, and successful in 
both rolee. The choral singpng was extremely 
good. The Brocken scene was put upon the 
stage with great magnificence. Boito’s opera is 
one which has not yet reemhed the zenith of its 
popularity, and we hope that the public will 
take the interest iu it which its great merits 
deserve. 

J. 8. Shedlook. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Dr. C. H. H. Parry conducted his new 
Symphony in C at the fifth Philharmonic Concert 
last Thursday week. It has been suggested 
that this work might be called the “ English 
Symphony,” and certainly no better title could 
be found for it; for, with the exception of the 
slow movement, the thematic material through¬ 
out has a strong national character. And, 
besides, Dr. Parry has developed that material 
in clear, straightforward fashion. The work 
is evidently written con amove. It must be due 
to inspiration rather than design, or it would 
not be so fresh and pleasing. The andante 
is an excellent movement, but somewhat out of 
keeping with the others. At the close of the 
performance the composer was recalled twice. 
M. Ysaye made his second appearance, and 
played Mendelssohn’s Yiolin Concerto. The 
first movement was finely rendered, but the 
andante was dragged and the finale hurried. 
The virtuoso afterwards exhibited his mar¬ 
vellous execution in solos by Paganini and 
Weniawski. Mdlle. Jauotba was heard to 
advantage in Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in G; and Herr Carl Mayer gave an 
artistic rendering of Wilfram’s Fantasy from 
“ Tannbauser.” 

Sir Charles Halid’s programme of his third 
Chamber Concert on Friday, May 24, included 
the new Sonata in D minor for piano and violin 
(Op. 108) of Brahms. A second hearing of 
this work reveals more of its beauty and depth. 
The adagio is one of the simplest and most 
attractive ever penned by the composer. The 
interpretation of the Sonata by Mdme. Ndruda 
and the oouoert-giver {was admirable. 
Album Sonata in A flat for pianoforte by 
Wagner was a curious novelty. It was written 
in 1803 at a time when the composer was 
ocoui)ied with his “ Bing des Nibelungen,” and 
of this fact there are traces in the music. The 
Sonata consists of one movement only, and is 
somewhat free in form. It is interesting; but 
Wagner’s genius—if we may judge from this 
example—was not suited to the pianoforte. He 
seems as little at his ease with the household 
instrument as was Chopin with the orchestra. 
The programme included Tschaikowski’s clever 
but long Trio in A minor, and Beethoven’s 
grand Trio in E flat (Op. 70, No. 2). 

Senor Sarasate gave his third Concert on 
Saturday, May 25, but without orchestra. He 
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commenced with Weber’s “ Grand Duo edn- 
certant ” for clarionet and pianoforte (Op. 48). 
But the violin was substituted for the wind 
instrument. No one, as Berlioz has pointed 
out, better understo^ the capabilitiea of tiie 
clarionet than Weber, and the part when played 
by the violin loses all its colour; and then 
some of the low register notes, which the com¬ 
poser uses so frequently, are below the compass 
of the violin, hence passages had to be trans¬ 
posed and in some cases altered. The pumo- 
forte part was well rendered by Mdme. Berthe 
Marx. She has excellent technique, which she 
afterwards displayed to advantage in a showy 
violin and pianoforte Sonata by 1. Baff, which 
she played with Sarasate. She also gave 
Chopin’s Barcarolle (Op. 60), but the rendering 
was not a poetical one. 

M. Yladimir de Fachmann’s first Chopin 
Beoital took place at St. James’s Hall last 
Monday afternoon. A programme devoted 
entirely to the works of the Polish com¬ 
poser is not altog;ether satisfactory. However, 
with M. de Pachmann at the pianoforte one is 
not disposed to grumble. There are certainly 
moments, as in the G minor Ballade and the F 
minor Nocturne when he shows signs of affecta¬ 
tion and exaggeration, but nevertheless he 
must be considered one of the most successful 
exponents of Chopin’s music. And on Monday 
he played better than ever. He opened with 
the Fantasia (Op. 49), rendered with fine ex¬ 
pression and faultless technique. The Sonata 
in B flat minor was splendidly interpreted, 
with, perhaps, the exception of the Trio in the 
Funeral March, which was unduly spun out. 
The Alleg;ro de Concert (Op. 46) is a piece iu 
which M. Pachmann shows how mind can 
triumph over what, on paper, appears oom- 
paratively uninteresting matter. It is a 
wonderful performance. There was a large 
and appreciative audience. The pianist had to 
come back to the platform at the close of the 
concert and acknowledge the applause by play¬ 
ing a Chopin Yalse. 

Mdlle. Janotha’s Pianoforte Beoital on 
Monday afternoon attracted only a moderate 
audience. Her programme commenoed with 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C sharp minor; and 
although we did not like the somewhat flurried 
rendering of theyinafe, yet we consider the per¬ 
formance of the work one of the most satisfac¬ 
tory which wo have heard from this lady for 
many seasons. Mdlle. Janotha is an exoedlent 
but unequal pianist. 

The Bristol Orpheus Glee Society gave a 
concert at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday evening. 
In spite of the name which the society bears, 
there was but little of the glee proper in the 
programme. But what’s m a name? The 
Bach choir perform other works than those of 
the Cantor of Leipzig, A number of madrigals, 
part-songs, and a few glees were sung by au 
admirably trained choir of men’s voices, under 
the excellent conductorship of Mr. George 
Biseley, organist of Bristol Cathedral. A 
marked feature of some of the songs such as 
“ Where’er my Footsteps stray,” by Mr. 
Biseley, and “ Tears of Anguish,” by Beichardt, 
was the howhe-fermfe accompaniment by the 
choir. The solo parts were sung hy Mr. H. 
Eearton and Mr. Watkin Mills. Toe delicacy, 
refinement, and ensemble of these Bristol 
singers is quite remarkable; and it is to be 
hoped that they will soon pay another visit to 
London, when they ought certainly to draw a 
larger audience. 

We are sorry not to be able to notice the 
concert of the Handel Society on Wednesday 
evening, when “ Alceste ” was probably heard 
for the first time in London; or the final 
English Concert of the enterprising West¬ 
minster Orchestral Society. Nikita also gave 
her concert the same evening at St. James’s 
Hall. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 1889. 

No. 892, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, ryeded 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may he addressed to the Pobushkb, and 
not to ike Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

TYillism George Ward and ihe Oxford Move¬ 
ment. By Wilfrid Ward. (Macmillan.) 

This volume has reveral sources of interest. 
It is a mine of good stories; it is a picture 
of a very singular and very loveable man; it 
is a real contribution to the history of 
ecclesiastical parties. The chapters on the 
Ideal of a Christian Church, and the Orford 
Movement, and Modem Eeligious Thought, 
though rather tedious reading, raise many 
speculative questions of the highest interest. 

Mr. Ward complains gently that it is a pity 
there was no Boswell among his father’s 
friends. He was a brilliant and incisive 
talker; and, like Dr. Johnson, a ponderous 
writer. Perhaps, after all, the half may 
be more than the whole. More than one of 
Dr. Ward’s contemporaries excuse themselves 
for not quoting more on the ground that the 
most brilliant argumentative talk is more 
amusing to hear than to read. Pew recent 
biographies have anything so racy as the 
picture of Ward going down to Rugb]^ to 
question Dr. Arnold on the basis of religious 
belief, lying all day on the sofa reading 
novels while Dr. Arnold was doing his day’s 
work. When ho came in Ward was ready 
for him, and put him through an examination 
which lasted all ttie evening, and wm ex¬ 
hausting enough to keep Dr. Arnold in bed 
all the next day. Some years earlier Ward 
won a victory of the same kind over Newman. 
Oakeley was shocked at Ward’s signing the 
Articles for deacon’s orders in Arnold’s non¬ 
natural sense. Newman, to whom Oakeley 
appealed, thought Ward had better wait: but 
the only result was that, after a long argument, 
iT^ewman burst into tears and Ward went his 
own way. A more serious tr^edy was Clough’s, 
with whom Ward took special pains, and con¬ 
vinced him permanently that there was no basis 
of belief but the Tractarian, and for a time 
that the basis was sound. As a rule Wardls 
victories were won over men who were able 
to enjoy their own discomfiture, because 
their characters and opinions were too well 
settled to be shaken by argument. When 
Tait ran away to chapel from an unanswer¬ 
able argument, and then, having thought of a 
reply, came back in his surplice to meet a new 
defeat, he suffered no more than Ward did 
when the chair on which he was leaning gave 
way and threw him face downwards on the 
floor before he had finished stating the second 
of the three incompatible propositions to 
which his opponent was committed. Ward 
always enjoyed a joke agpnst himself. He 
quoted with great delight Dr. Pnsey’s 
dictum: 

•• All who have left us have deietioraied so 
much—all, that is, with two exceptions. One 


exception is Newman; whoso nature is so 
beautiful, so perfect, that nothing—not even 
going over to Borne—could change him. The 
other exception is Ward. Ward had got so bad 
already that with him further deterioration 
was imnossible.” 


As Ward said of himself, he was always a 
most disedifpng person.” He had an objec¬ 
tion to church-going (of the Anglican type) 
comparable — longo intervallo — to Milner’s. 
Long before his ^gradation he had ceased to 
believe in his Anglican orders; and when 
Macmullen told him that he was a priest, his 
reply was: “At that rate, the whole thing 
is an infernal humbug.” He came back from 
his first confession and communion at the 
Jesuit chapel in Bolton Street to enjoy the 
pasquinades on his change of opinion with 
which his breakfast-table was covered, and to 
praise Father Brownbill for his knowledge of 
human nature. 


" He told Mrs. Ward to make a retreat, and to 
practise certain austerities; but he told me to 
unbend my mind as much m possible, and go 
to the |day as often as I could.” 

It was a curious fate which threw the 
leadership of &e Oxford movement into such 
hands during the dreary years which followed 
1841. It was a time full of the fears of the 
brave and follies of the wise. Hundreds 
were watching Newman nursing his wounds, 
pacing the banks of a visionary B.ubicon 
through deepening shades— 


*‘tendentemqae manni ripae ulterioris amore.” 

All sorts, of visionary schemes were in the 
air. The Eosminians who had just come to 
England were to drop all devotions which 
were not strictty primitive, and then the 
Tractarians were to go over in a body and the 
leaders were to join the order. Ward, clear¬ 
headed as he was, countenanced this scheme 
for removing Newman’s scruples. He ex¬ 
pended his main energies on insisting that 
Tractarians, like everyone else, had a perfect 
right to subscribe in a non-natural sense, and 
that as they M so they ought to say so; and 
in writing an overgrown pamphlet on The 
Ideal of a Christian Church. This was in¬ 
tended partly to justify the claim to hold all 
Roman doctrine as a member of the Church 
of England by exhibiting the inferiority of 
the Church of England and the superiority 
of the Church of Rome; pt^y, strange to 
say, as an irenicon. All serious, well-mean¬ 
ing people were to give up controversy and 
cultivate their consciences, and in this way 
they would attain enlightenment which would 
either reveal the superiority of the Church of 
Borne or open their eyes to a higher truth, if 
there was a higher. If the advice could have 
been taken it would have spared mankind 
much casuistry and much contaovorsy of that 
peculiarly hateful sort where the controver¬ 
sialists t^ honestly and steadily to write and 
feel like Christians—on which Ward, like 
others, spent much thankless pains. 

The truth is that Ward, if we dare say so, 
was a dilettante of a somewhat singular type. 
His great interest in life was an art which he 
could not practice. He had no more vocation 
to bs a monk than Winckelmann had to 
be a sculptor. Everybody recognises that 
Winckelmaun’s appreciation of classical art 
amounted to genius. Ward’s appreciation of 
the organisation of sanctity in the mediaeval 


and modern church deserves, perhaps, higher 
praise. Though, in some sught measure, 
anticipated by H H. Fronde, he was a dis¬ 
coverer, like Horace Walpole, whose contem¬ 
poraries thought Ootbic architecture ugly and 
ridiculous, while Winckelmann’s contempo¬ 
raries professed to admire what he taught them 
to understand. If Winckelmann h^ main¬ 
tained that the art of Roubilliac or Nollekens 
was immeasurably inferior to classical art, no 
one would have accused him of fancying that 
he was a greater sculptor than either. When 
Ward pointed out that the Church of Rome 
was the mother of saints in a sense in which 
the Church of England was not, everybody, 
from Dr. Pusey downwards, inquired whether 
he (Ward) was too holy to make himself at 
home in the Church of Herbert and Keble. 
When, shortly after his degradation, Ward 
married, the present Bishop of London im¬ 
mediately concluded that the Ideal (where 
celibacy is highly extolled), which he had 
thought a real book, need not be read again. 
This was unfair, but Ward certainly gave 
provocation. 

There were curious gaps in Ward’s 
character, both moral and intellectual. He 
was very affectionate and felt coldness, but 
he did not feel deaths. He asked naturally, 
without finding an answer, why we should 
have any special affection for relations. His 
notion of patriotism did not include any 
admiration for the fatherland. It was limited 
to special grief at national vices and special 
pleasure in national virtues. His intellect— 
which, though he thought little of it, he 
truly declared to be, in certain directions, 
almost infinite—was curiously capricious, and 
he never emancipated himself from its 
caprices. He understood pure mathematics, 
and indulged his detestation of applied mathe¬ 
matics ; he was a great dialectician, but he 
indulg^ his distaste for history. One effect 
was tW he had to take his facts at second¬ 
hand, in a way which astonished Bonamy 
Price; another, thst he had to discuss much 
without any clear view of the facts. For 
instance, Mr. Ward quotes a long and telling 
passage about the benefit rich men would 
derive from frequenting the confessional. For 
one who would do so, there are scores who 
would frequent charity dinners; and charity 
dinners have no tendency to keep those who 
frequent them, or those who do not, from going 
to church on Sunday. But, though it was 
essential to his argument. Ward was not in 
a position to compare tbe rival churches as 
working institutions; he preferred to con¬ 
trast the theory of one with a shrewd caiioature 
of the complacent practice of the other. All 
establii^ed religions which last make compro¬ 
mises with the natural man. Pascal found the 
compromises of his day quite as scandalous, 
and made them much more amusing. It was 
one of the many proofs of Ward’s earnestness 
that in serious subjects he always wrote 
gravely, though he often seemed to talk 
lightly. Indeed, his boisterous and contagious 
gaiety was mostly on the surface. He was not 
naturally an optimist or cheerful. Probably 
the habitual melancholy which went with his 
headaches had its share in making him dis¬ 
satisfied with the creed of Bentham and Atill. 
Even Arnold was not ascetic enough for him. 
He craved for a “watchfol and incessant 
conflict with our old nature, carried through 
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all the miautiae of life.” This craving and 
the passion for intelleotaal dearness carried 
him from the side of Arnold to the feet of 
Newman, and thence to the feet of Pius IX. 
And, after all, one is apt to fancy that, 
though they were on opposite sides, he and 
Mill understood each other best. 

G. A. Snicox. 


Long Ago, By Michad Field. (Bell.) 

It is four years since Br. H. T. "Wharton, by 
his excdlent little volume upon Sappho— 
“memoir, text, selected renderings, and a 
literal translation”—did all that care, scholar¬ 
ship, and tact could do to introduce the great 
Aeolian singer to English readers; and now a 
powerful ^glish poetess has come to do 
much more—to extend the Sapphic fragments, 
that have been preserved for us by the quota¬ 
tions of grammarians and lexicographers, into 
original lyrics, embodying the aspirations, 
human and artistic, of her of Lesbos, and 
mirroring the surroundings of gracious land 
and goodly fellowship amid which these songs 
of pierdng sweetness were sung so “ Long 
Ago.” 

The poems of the volume, then, are no 
immediate and instinctive songs—like those 
of Bums, for instance—embodying the 
singer’s own pressing and momentary feelings. 
To adopt a classification used by Mr. Browning 
regarding certain of his own pieces, while 
“lyric in expression” they are “dramatic in 
principle,” “ so many utterances of so many 
imaginary persons, not mine”; or, rather, 
they are the imagined utterances of that one 
greatest poetess of antiquity, who has been to 
some of us little more than a visionary pre¬ 
sence, the dimmest shadow of a shade. Into 
this far-off personality, aided always by the 
surviving fragments of its utterance, the 
imagination of the latter-day singer has entered 
most effectively, the “ life in her abolishing 
the death of things,” her own most ardent 
poet- and woman-heart—“ all air and fire ”— 
throbbing in rhythm with that which has so 
long lain still, her mouth receiving its song 
as though direct from the lips which for 
thousands of years have ceased to curve and 
quiver. 

The readers of Michael Field already know 
that she possesEes much of lyrical power. The 
songs scattered through her dramas, as well 
as a few stray pieces published in various 
periodicals, some of them in the pages of the 
Acadekt, were enough to prove her skill and 
aptitude in this direction. The snatches of 
wavering song that fiit through her plays— 
the “ "Where winds abound,” of “ The Cup 
of Water”; the “ "Who hath over given,” of 
the “The Father’s Tragedy ”—^were lyrics of 
the most typical quality, aimilftr in kind to 
the “It was a lover and his lass,” and the 
“ Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more,” of 
Shakspere; to the “ 0 Sorrow, why dost 
borrow,” of Keats; to the “My silks and 
fine array,” ^d the “0 Bose, thou art sick,” 
of Bh&e—things of a clear, simple, insequent, 
bird-like note, in which we do not at all 
look for recognisably logical continuity of 
thought; in which sound, at least as much as 
sense, is the effective agent in the emotional 
effect produced. The lyric is, indeed, the most 
typically poetic of all poetic forms, that in 
which we find poetry in subflest and purest 


quintessence, most “ free from baser matter.” 
And the lyric is most characteristically itself, 
is seen in its most typical form, in songs such 
as those we have named—songs in which it 
has reached its utmost possible height, and 
trembles on the border-line separating it from 
another form of art; in which it is ready to 
pass into music, to disuse altogether, for 
its effect, with the aid of words, and to 
employ sound alone as its minister. 

But a volume of lyrics of this most typical, 
this doubly-refined and rarefied, sort is im¬ 
possible: singer cannot long sing, listener 
cannot long breathe in air so thin and 
keen. Lyrics of this kind are the true 
“ song of the dramatists,” points of pause, 
or rather of sudden airy mght, amid the 
tamer or statelier diction of the dramatic 
form—a diction which, of all poetic forms, 
approaches most closely to the actualities of 
r^ life, to the mere recorded speech of verit¬ 
able men; and which is, in consequence, of all 
poetic forms the least essentially poetic, that 
most apt to drop, in all hands but the very 
highest—sometimes, for a moment, in the 
hands of the highest himself—into the in¬ 
sensitiveness of prose. 

The lyrics of the present book, then, are 
no fitful snatches of song, evolv^ by mere 
instinct, comparable in emotional effect, and 
in the mode by which that effect is reaped, 
to the sounds of nature, to the murmuring of 
the brooklet, or to the sighing of the vrad | 
through autumn branches. More of conscious 
aim and effort, more of definite brain power, 
is required in lyrics which are meant to open 
and disclose the “red-leaved tables” of the 
heart of the perfect poet, the supreme lover 
of “ Long Ago.” The theme of the book is 
the loveless of visible things—of nature, 
in that sweet Aeolian land, and of the 
fair humanity to which this nature was the 
fitting setting; the overmastering power of 
passion; and the struggles of the poet’s soul, 
irresistibly impelled to seek perfect expres¬ 
sion for both: surely a sufficiently ample 
gamut for the music of any poet. 

Here is a noble rendering of the singer’s 
heart, striving to touch and kindle into 
sympathy the hearts of all its listeners, and 
then re^y to sink back into the simplest 
longings for the warmth of most ordinary 
human bliss: 

“ I sang to women gathered round; 

Forth from my own heart-springs 
Welled out the passion; of the pain 
I sang if the beloved in vain 
Is sighed for—when 
They atooi untouched, as at the sound 
Of unfamiliar tilings. 

Oh, then my heart turned cold, hnd then 
I dro]^ my wings. 

“ Trembling I seek thy holy ground, 

Apollo, lord of klnga; 

Thou hast the darts that UlL Oh, free 
The senseleas world of apathy, 

Fierce it!—for when 
In poet’s strain no ioy is found. 

His call no answer bnngs. 

Oh, then my heart turns cold, and then 
I drop my wings. 

“All flocks are Pan’s; the groves resound 
To Orpheus’ golden strings; 

As swan that, secret, shrills the note 
Triumphant from Apollo’s thremt, 

Hy muse, from men 
Her holy rapture would confound, 

Tuns to the woods and springs. 
Whene’er my heart grows cold, and when 
I I drop my wings. 


“ Or by the white cliff’s cypress mound, 

Hy music wildly rings; 

I watch the hoar sails on the track 

Of moonlight; they are turning back; 

Night falls; and when 

By maiden-arms to be enwound 
Ashore the flsher flings, 

Ob, then my heart turns cold, and then 
I drop my wings.” 

Of even finer temper and higher pitch is 
the following, in which Sappho dedicates her 
mirror to Venus, and then—^in her love for 
Fhaon—recalls with splendid effect the story 
of how he ferried the disguised Aphrodite, 
and won her choicest gifts: 

“ Deep in my mirror’s glossy plate 
Sweet converse oft I had 
With beauty’s self, then turned, elate, 

To make my lovers glad; 

But now across the quivering glass 
Hy lineaments shall never pass: 

Let Aphrodite take the thing 
My shadow is dishonouring. 

“ Ah, fond and foolish, thou bast set 
Aside the burnished gold. 

But Pfa son’s eyes reflect thee yet 
A woman somewhat old! 

He watdied thee oome across the street 
To-day in the clear summer heat; 

And must he not perforce recall 
How the sun limned thee on the wall t 

“ I sigh—no sigh her bosom smote 
Who wait^ ’mid the crowd 
Impatient for his ferry-boat. 

An agM woman bowed 
And desolate, till Fhaon saw, 

Turned swiftly, and with tender awe 
Bowed her across, his strength subdued 
To service of decrepitude. 

“ Beueath a beggar's sorry guise, 

O laughter^oving Queen, 

Thy servant still must recognise 
A goddess—pace and mien. 

He loved thee m thy fading hair. 

He felt thee great in thy deepair. 

Thy wide, blue, cloudra eyes to him 
Were beautiful, though stained and dim. 

“ Daughter of Cyprus, take the disk 
That pride and folly feeds ; 

Like thee the glorious chance I risk. 

And in timers tattered Weeds, 

Bearing of many a care the trace. 

Trusting the poet's nameless graoe, 

Stand unabashed, serene, and dumb. 

For love to worship, if be come.’’ 

Still more powerful is the succeeding lyric. 
No. lii., uafortunately too long for quotation, 
dealing with the story of how Tiresias slew 
the snake, and so, unwittingly, changed his. 
nature—a mj^ in this poet’s hands, serving 
to illustrate, in singularly penetrative fashion, 
the bi-scxual make of the true poet, his 
“ Finer sense for bliss and dole 
His receptivity of soul.” 

From strenuous work like this, from 
poems charged with gravest, profoundest 
thought, we have exquisite pause and relief 
in the leaping gaiety of such lyrics as the 
“ Dear bridegroom, it is spring ”; while, amid 
the ebb and flow of tumultuous passion which 
sweeps through so many of the pieces, the 
rich full notes of the two Epithalamia— 
“ She comes, and youthful voices,” and “ 0 
!^men Hymenaeus ”—strike with admirable 
Affect, set as to the sound of organs and of 
trumpets, pulsing as to the measured tread of 
gravely-pacing, happy feet. 

The quotations which we have been able 
to give are sufficient to indicate, what is con¬ 
firmed by a careful perusal of the entire 
volume, that the art of Michael Field has been 
rapidly gaining in certainty of touch, in sense 
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0 f propoition, in power of delicately artistic 
finish. Indeed, this book is enough to prove 
that she is no longer a “ Prentice in the 
Divine Art of Poesie,” but a “ past master,” 
with complete command over tools and mate¬ 
rial—entered npon that paradise which the 
artist attains when he can do “ what he will 
with his own.” Prom the first, her work has 
been informed with intensity and pasrion, has 
evinced sufficient native force and freshness 
to assure its reader that a new and origins! 
poetic personality had grasped the pen. But 
what she has hitherto done, amid all its 
splendour, was often marred by extravagance, 
by want of measure and of balance, and by 
want of finish; and these faults were fostered 
by the freedom of the dramatic form in which 
most of her earlier work was embodied. She 
has been wise to turn to the finer, firmer, 
lyric measure, and to submit herself to 
the straiter discipline which it affords—to its 
more imperious demand for the utmost 
possible refinement of expression, rhythm, 
and melody; to the facilities for bdance and 
rounded completion afforded by brief poems, 
each of which, from the first, can be clearly 
kept in view in its entoety—as a whole 
possessing a definite beginning, middle, and 
end, wi^ mutual bearings one upon the 
other. 

Accordingly, the present book is by far the 
most perfect and thoroughly satisfying that 
its author has yet product. It shows all hOT 
old force and u%. One has only to turn its 
pages to cull, in plenty, examples of t^t 
vivid magic of unforgettable phrase which 
has been a characteristic of all this poet’s 
work, to find lines like the foUovring— 

" To give us temper of eternal youth,” 
or this other— 

“ Full of the sap and pressure of the year.” 
But, in addition to the old qualities that 
delighted us, we have here an artistic finish, 
we have an ease, precision, and restraint, such 
as has not hitherto been visible in the work 
of Michael Field. 

To my mind, almost the only blemish in the 
book, the only point that calls—and it does call 
rather loudly—for revision, is its final poem, 
one distinctly unfortunate in the minor key 
in which it is set, and forming no satisfying 
or effectively dramatic culmination to the 
lyrical sequence which it closes. It does 
not leave one tingling with excitement; it is 
too qnietly meditative in tone; neither in its 
measure nor in its words does it suggest the 
moment that preceded the wild fluhing of 
the white form from the Leucadian diff. 

In spite, however, of this defect—^this all 
but solitary defect, as I hold it—^the volume 
is one for which we may well be right grate¬ 
ful, one to which many readers will turn, and 
turn again. 

It b^mes the wary critic to be sparing of 
prognostication—^to avoid, as far as may be, 
“the gratuitous folly of prophesying”; for 
experience has taught him how blindly 
obuvion “ scattereth her poppy,” and how 
many lovely things have had but their 
moment of praise and now lie unregarded in 
the world. But there are times when even 
the most cautious must grow bold; and 
perhaps such a critic would not greatly err on 
the side of temerity if he were to assert his 
conviction that the present book will take a 
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permanent place in our English literature, as 
one of the most exquisite lyrical productions 
of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

J. M. Gkat. 


“Epochs OF ChtjbchHistoet.”— Counter - 

Meformation . By A. W. Ward. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

Tee system of writing popular history by 
means of a series of short volumes, which has 
been in vogue for some 3 ears past, is not 
without its attendant disadvantages. Of 
these, one of the most prominent is that the 
writer is liable to bo cramped by the narrow 
limits imposed npon him; and, as a natural 
consequence, some portion of bis work 
suffers. We fancy that a trace of such cramp¬ 
ing is apparent in the last chapter of the 
little work now before us. Another evil is 
the a^olnte necessity of excluding all 
references to original authorities. Still, 
despite Prof. Ward’s preface, we cannot help 
t hinlriTig that in a series, the m^ purpose of 
which IS, we suppose, educational, a few 
pages might vrith advantage be devoted to 
a statement of the chief sources of our 
information. 

We do not, however, wish in any way to 
quarrel with the present work; and, apart 
from the disadvantages necessarily incidental 
to its form, this essay on the Counter-Beforma- 
tion is an excellent addition to an excellent 
series. Prof. Ward’s name would alone be 
sufficient pledge for good work and instructive 
reading; and those who seek for these will not 
be disappointed 

Nevertheless, the book is not free from 
defects. Such Latin terms as “solitude 
clericorum,” “ reservatum ecclesiasticum,” 
occur somewhat frequently; and, though it 
may not be always possible to avoid their 
use, yet in a work of this character they 
should be employed sparingly, and in any 
case accompanied by some explanation. Cer¬ 
tainly such expressions as “ caduci^ ” and 
“ skepsis ” are not to bo commended in a book 
intended, as we suppose this one is, for a 
popular audience. On p. 154 there is a rather 
extrao^nary misprint, “The interception of 
Pope Sixtus’s letter to Philip II., begging him 
to relieve Pius and assume the soverei^ty, 
completed the unfolding of the situation.” 
Of course this should be “The intercep¬ 
tion of The Sixteen ’ t letter to Philip II., 
begging him to relieve Parie ,” &c. The error 
may be an evident one, but we do not know 
that a young student could be expected to 
solve it by his unaided intellect; and it is 
certainly one which ought not to have been 
passed over. After all, however, these tae 
but slight faults in what is, as we have said, 
a very excellent little work. 

Prof. Ward, in the synopsis which he pre¬ 
fixes to his book, very clearly explains the 
phrase “ the Counter-Beformation,” with 
its two objects—“the regeneration of the 
Church of Borne and the recovery of the 
losses infiictedupon her by the early successes 
of Protestantism.” The course of the move¬ 
ment is then traced through the events which 
accompanied the Council of Trent to its 
culmination in the great religious struggle 
which, under one form or another, filled 
almost the whole of Western Europe during 
the last half of the sixteenth century. 


Finally, we have set before us the manner in 
which the religious movement was lost sight 
of amid the complications of the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

The double aspect of the Counter-Beforma- 
tion is well kept before us by Prof. Ward. 
It is not perhaps, too much to say that the 
regeneration of the Church of Borne was due 
to her adoption of the weapons of her assail¬ 
ants. It was the despiritualisation of the 
Church which made the Beformation neces¬ 
sary, and which gave it its sole claim to be 
considered a religious movement. So, also, 
the Counter-Beformation was successful, and 
was something more than an incident in the 
policy of Philip II., only because Borne re¬ 
borrowed the spiritual principle which her 
antagonists had revived. The great Protestant 
leaders had triumphed because they appealed 
to the head and to the heart, instead of to the 
sensuous perceptions; so, also, the reaction 
came only when, under the guidance of the 
Jesuits and the other new religious orders, 
the Church of Borne inspired the outward 
pomp of her ancient ritual with the inward 
strength of a revived spiritual principle. 

The possession of a stately ceremonial gave 
the Boman Church an immense advantage 
over her Protestant rivals with their cold 
and barren forms. M. Martin expressed 
this in a passage of great eloquence in which 
he explained the failure of Protestantism to 
secure a hold on the mass of the French 
people. 

“ What was offhred in place of the magnificent 
array of Catholic symbolism, of that vast poem 
in action which roUed out its unending oonrse 
with each revolving year f The abstract wor¬ 
ship of the Spirit in temples bare and empty 
to the eyes of the flesh; the enthusiam of morm 
reformation; tiie exaltation of Christian dignity 
bursting forth in songs of a new harmony, the 
sole artistic product of an iconoclastic creed.” 

If this criticism is more true for France 
and Calvinism than for Europe and Pro¬ 
testantism generally, still it is not without a 
more universal application. It is instructive 
to notice that wherever the old hierarchy was 
most perfect, and its ritual as a consequence 
most firmly established, the new movement 
failed to secure a permanent footing. Pro¬ 
testantism has fiourished only in those coun¬ 
tries in which from one cause or another the 
episcopal system, and therefore the whole 
machinery of the ancient Church, was 
inadequate to meet the growing needs of 
the times. In Northern Germany, in 
Scandinavia, in Holland, and in Great 
Britain, the bishops were comparatively few 
in number, and these are just the countries 
in which the success of Protestantism has been 
least disputed and most permanent. 

It was not, however, simply her own superior 
organisation that enabled the Boman Church 
to win back so much of the ground sbci 
had lost; we mmt also take into account the 
disorganisation of her opponents. The in¬ 
formation may, perhaps, be described as having 
tended to free the national rather than the 
individual judgment. The Auglican Church 
was avowedly a national one; Lutheranism 
achieved no permanent conquest outside Ger¬ 
many, except in kindred Scandinavia; Cal¬ 
vinism, if somewhat more cosmopolitan, was 
burdened with a dogma too severe to be main¬ 
tained with complete succees for any length 
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ot time, except under such peculiar circum- 
stauces as existed in Oeneva and Scotland. 
Moreover, Protestantism was not only multi¬ 
plex, but its various forms were mutually 
antagonistic; so it came to pass that the 
Protestants never presented an undivided 
front to the power which was everywhere 
marshalled by the one spirit of the Society of 
Jesus. It is in this disparity of organisation 
that we must, perhaps, seek for the chief 
oxphmation of the success of the Counter- 
Betormation. C. L. Kixosfobd. 


Oleaningt of Japan, By W. J. Bickson. 
(Blackwood.) 

Iir reading this book, fuU-of interestmg infor¬ 
mation as it is, one is apt almost to wish that 
Mr. Bickson bad not been to Japan before. 
He would not then have been so careful in 
picking and choosing what facts were new 
enough to lay before the reader, and we should 
have had a more free and connected narrative. 
On the other hand, he has given us what very 
few other writers could have done—an account 
of a revisit to these interesting islands by one 
who knew them twenty years ago, before the 
Baimios’ castles were levelled to the ground, 
and there was yet not only a Mikado but 
a Shic^ioon, and the picturesque, if some¬ 
what tobarous, old feudal life was stiUin 
full vigour. An account of new Japan by a 
European who knew the old has an interost 
of its own. In noting the changes which 
have taken place since the sudden close of the 
old rigime, he need not have been afraid of 
repeating what is an old story, for in this 
respect his impressions would have had sufS- 
dent individuality to freshen well-known 
facts. What he tells us is proof enough of 
this. 

The introductory chapter—in which he 
describes the diflerenoe wmch the lighthouses 
have made in the first view of the shores of 
Japan by night, and the difference in the day 
time when smoky steamers take the place of 
the picturesque old junks, and mentions 
sundry other changes which have been made 
in the costume and habits of the people—is 
only too short. Politeness, he notes, if not 
dying out, has completely changed its char¬ 
acter—flat hats have disappeared, the tango 
has given place to the jinriktha. The pre- 
oiousness of time has been discovered, and 
fewer people are seen walking along the 
Tokaido, and other high roads, and the old 
nobility reside in tea houses inst^ of castles: 

** The riohly-dressed knge or high official has 
disappeared from the streets of Hiako; the 
prooessions, brilliant from their gorgeous 
dresses, are seen no more. The old oIm of 
Daimio, who figured so prominently in the 
history as well as in the everyday life of Japan, 
he [that is the visitor who revisits Japan after 
twenty years' absence] will miss, with their 
long straggling trains of followers, each with 
his two swords, and his wish to use them on 
some one, as well as the more modest Daikwan 
or Gokennin, with his single servant walking 
behind him, sometimes even carrying his 
master's sword. He will regret the loss, at 
least in the landscape, of the picturesque 
residences of these Daimios, as at Odawara and 
Akashi on the Tokaido, all swept away by the 
indiacrimiuating conceit and jealousy of the 
class now risen to power, which has sold even 
the grand trees that adorned, as w^ as the 
stones that composed, the battlements and 


walls. He may find on further examination 
that these Daimios have been cheated with 
subterfuges, and left with their families almost 
penniless, and ready even to sell their daughters 
to live.” 

Passages of this kind, though telling us little 
we did not know before, present facts in a 
striking and comprehensive manner. They 
might occur, with advantage, more frequently 
throughout a volume which, in the main, may 
be described as a sort of supplement to Mr. 
Satow’s handbook—full of interesting matter, 
but better to dive into than to read straight 
through. 

Thu detect (if, indeed, it be one) is caused 
partly by the paucity of incident in the 
journey. It is difficult to maintain interest 
in it as a narrative; and what interest there is 
of this kind is continudly interrupted by 
stories, scraps of folklore, “useful informa¬ 
tion,” and digressions of no very obvious 
relevancy, but often far more entertaining 
than the adventures of the travellers. "When 
we arrive at the end of the volume we feel 
the appropriateness of the title. The book is 
a bundle of gleanings, ill-assorted; or, rather, 
like the contents of a botanist’s box after a 
ramble on a rather dull day. If you are 
a botanist, you will be delighted with 
the rare specimens; if you care for things 
Japanese, you will get much enjoyment out 
of Mr. Bickson’s book. It contains little 
about art, except an account of an exhibition 
of pictures (chiefly “ black and white ”) at 
Tokio, in which were some unsuccemul 
attempts to try European style. But, after 
describing the subjects of some of these 
pictures, Mr. Bickson, for no particular 
reason, introduces a good story of how 
lyaymitzu, the third Shiogoon, ordered his 
cook (who was a man of rank) to commit 
suicide because of a small stone in his soup. 

“ But, he said, ' No, I cannot oommit harakiri 
as soup made by me never had a stone in it; 
but yon gentlemen have been hawking under a 
veiy hi^ wind. You came in very hungry 
and ate your dinner very quickly, and did 
not wash yonr hands or change your dress 
before eating. Some piece of stone may have 
dropped from your hair or clothes into the 
soup. Ton must change your dotbes and wash 
your hands, and if you find after that any 
stones or dhit in the soup I will kill myself.' ” 

Result—addition to the cook’s revenues of 
200 koku a year. 

More important are Mr. Bickson’s contri¬ 
butions to the history of Christianity in Japan 
and its extirpation by lyeyas in the seven¬ 
teenth century. In a riiumd of a Japanese 
pamphlet he gives the story from the native 
side, and adds to it the story of Hanai, who was 
supposed to be in league with the Jesuits. 
Both the chapters rela&ig to this subject are 
of high interest, and Mr. Bickson does not hesi¬ 
tate to express his own opinion of the matter 
in no measured terms. He writes of the 

“firm determination of lyeyas to free the 
country of such dangerous intriguers, who had 
gone the length of getting up a political con¬ 
spiracy and rebellion to further what they were 
pleased to think was the Kingdom of Qod, but 
which in reality was only their own supremacy 
in the empire.” 

Ou the circumstances attending the slaying 
of Mr. Richardson in 1862 Mr. Bickson has 
something to say in defence of the English 
party whose conduct has recently been 


attacked by an American author. According 
to Mr. Bickson, who appears to have been 
only prevented by a previous engagement 
from forming one of the party, no notifica¬ 
tion had been issued warning Europeans not 
to go upon the Tokaido on the day of the 
murder. In the same chapter (xx.) will be 
found some very severe remarks about the 
conduct of the Japanese Government in 1869 
in sacrificing eleven young Japanese soldiers 
to the demands of the French in consequence 
of a scuffie at Sakkye in which eleven men 
who had landed from a French man-of-war 
were killed. Mr. Bickson goes to the len^ 
of suggesting that the curses of the dying 
Japanese took effect in the misfortunes of 
France in 1870. 

On social matters Mr. Bickson’s book 
gives a great deal of information, but 
it is BO scattered through it is difficult 
to make anything like a risumi of it. 
Of the old prisons, of which ho saw some 
specimens at Nikko, there is some description 
and an illustration. “They were simply large 
wooden-boxes about fourteen feet square and 
ten feet high.” Such are the prisons of 
Japan in many places still, and Mr. Bickson 
ad^ this depressing remark: “A prisoner 
must pay smcutly or he gets no food. If he 
is contumacious or obstreperous besides, he 
gets arsenic in his supper; and poisoning is 
stud to have increased much of late years.” 
That there is much still to be done by 
the rulers of New Japan before their B 3 ^Btom 
for the detection and punishment of crime 
can be considered satisfactory is plain from 
more than one passage in this book. On one 
occasion Mr. Bickson heard a native jesting 
over the large number of wives and children 
ho had lost in a very few yeim. The 
religious question natu^y occupies much 
attention in a volume of travel through a 
country where the enormous remains of a 
disestablished and disendowed Buddhism are 
swiftly rotting away. The recent report of 
some of the “ heads of the church ” is inter¬ 
esting and instructive. They seem to have 
little to say for their religion except as a 
means for employment of a number of pe^le 
who would otWwise starve or be competitors 
in other employments already crowded. On 
other subjects—such as the Afferent kinds of 
bamboo and their uses, the different breeds of 
domestic fowls, their proficiency as layers and 
the colour of their bones (one variety has 
black bones), the hot-springs and the water¬ 
falls; some peculiar classes, families, and 
races, such as the Yeta class (executioners 
and skin dressers), the Koga family (formmly 
employed as detectives), and the peculiar, 
perhaps aboriginal, people called Zenki and 
OoM—Mr. Bickson has much to tell ns; and 
there are many items less interesting than the 
appendix, wmch relates to the islands of 
Liukiu or Loochoo. 

CosKO Monkhouse. 


Matter Virgil, the Author of tU Aeneid, at he 
teemed in the Middie A get: a Senes of 
Studies. By J. S. Tunison. (Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co.) 

It is always dangerous to attempt to write 
an interesting book on a subject which 
others have already handled with grace and 
learning, but we can congratulate Mr. Tnni- 
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Bon on his succesB. Since Virgil first thrilled 
human imagination by his immortal poems, 
he has never lost his hold nor ceased to exer. 
dse a sort ot fascination, which has varied 
with the age, over tlie thoughts of men. The 
middle ages, in addition to the literary devo¬ 
tion to Virgil, which, even in the darkest 
days of the decadence, never quite disappeared, 
added to it a sort of popular devotion, which 
expressed itself in legends. Busy popular 
fancy, for which reality was not enough, raised 
Vir^’s person in the middle ages beyond the 
regions of ordinary nature; and the poet was 
transformed into a man of science, and then, 
by a short step, into a powerfiil magician 
obeyed by the powers below, and for whom 
the future was no mystery. These strange 
and attractive legends are well known; and, 
after having fumi^ed matter for the labours 
of the learned, were some years ago studied 
afresh and expounded in a very agreeable form 
by Prof. Comparetti in his masterly treatise 
T^gilio net MeHio Evo, It is singular that 
while these legends, ceasing to be merely oral 
traditions among the people, first entered 
European literature by means of Englidi 
writers such as John of Salisbury and Alex¬ 
ander Keckam, in our days there was as yet 
no booh in the English language which 
grouped and described them. To Mr. Tunison 
must be ascribed the merit of having been 
the first to write this book, and of having 
written it with charm. If ^ter Comparetti’s 
exhaustive work it was hardly possible to say 
anything new, he has, at any rate, not con¬ 
tented himself with making a mere com¬ 
pendium of that work, but has gone over 
again for himself the ground already trodden 
by others. He has applied himself to the 
sources of those legends, and if unsble to dis¬ 
cover new materials he has at least thoroughly 
familiarised himself with those already known. 
This gives his book that thorouglmess and 
fiavour of originality which are never to be 
found in a book compiled at secondhand. His 
originality even leads him to separate himself 
from Comparetti in one very important parti¬ 
cular—namely, as to the origin of the legend, 
but we fear that the separation is not a fortu¬ 
nate one for him. 

According to Comparetti, the Virgilian 
legends, which we find principally develop¬ 
ing themselves at Naples, are of popular 
and Neapolitan origin, though he recogoises 
in them two elements. Of these two 
elements the first is exclusively Neapolitan 
and centres in the name of Virgil, accom¬ 
panied by the idea of a special affection 
felt by him for the city of Naples; the 
second element consists of the belief in 
certain public talismans attributed to Virgil, 
and this element is not exclusively Neapolitan, 
and is in any case of later date wan the first, 
from which it is really quite distinct, as 
making part of the many legends that in the 
ages of ^rbarism were form^ around ancient 
monuments. According to Mr. Tunison, on 
the other hand, the legend springs essentially 
from the North; and, as we find it first in 
John of Salisbury, Conrad of Querfnrt, and 
Alexander Neckam, so its nature is northern, 
and not southern. 

*' Tn the thirteenth century,” he remarks, ” the 
Zja^ races, although they retained many of 
their Mrly superstitions, ceased to use them 
indismimioately as a means of explaining every¬ 


thing which they did not understand. With 
the ^rmans the case was different. The con¬ 
version of the Teutonic tribes to Christianity 
had been a slow and gradual process. Here 
and there Paganism, with its antique ritual, 
held its place for centuries in ^e midst of 
communities nominally Christian. Even when 
this state of things passed away, the Germans 
retained to a greater measure than other races 
the belief in those existences intermediate 
between man and the inhabitants of heaven.” 

In reality, notwithstanding this dominant 
idea of Mr. Tunison’s, we seem to gather 
from his book generally that the difference 
between him and Comparetti is less g;reat 
than he himself imagines; and it appears to 
us to arise from the fact that he hardly 
realises clearly enough the way in which the 
legend pasws from popular tradition to its 
expression in literature. Moreover, -we thiok 
that Mr. Tunison would, perhaps, have limited 
rather more the bearings of his conclusions 
had ho possessed a iuster idea of the develop¬ 
ment of the popular Italian legends and of 
the strwge way in which the classical and 
romantic elements were grafted on them—if, 
indeed, the second of these elements can 
properly be called romantic, and has not 
deeper and older roots than those transplanted 
from Germany into Italy at the fall of the 
Empire. A very learned book, and one very 
®ofigestive on this subject, which Mr. Tunison 
might have profitably consulted, and we are 
surprised to see it has escaped bis attention, 
is the work by Prof. Arthur Graf, of the 
Turin University, entitled Roma neUa Memoria 
» nella Immaginatione del Medio Eve. 

At all events, the Virgilian legend existed 
prior to its literary form. Doubtless it would 
be most interesting to follow the development 
of its first phase, and trace it back to the 
time when the idea of talismans as described 
by it first really began among the Neapolitan 
people, and to find how Virgil’s name became 
identified with this idea. “But,” as Com¬ 
paretti observes (vol. ii., p. 36), 

“ the monuments to which we have acoess give 
no answer to this question. As we have seen, 
the most ancient mention of this that we possess 
does not go farther back than John of SaBs- 
bnry, that is, to the middle of the twelfth 
oentnry. To conclude from this that such 
ideas had not been introduced among the 
Neapolitans before that epoch would betray 
inexperience. Whoever knows the Middle 
Ages knows well how latent very often are 
the slow formation, and the existence 
among the people, of numerous leg^ends which 
suddenly reveal themselves in writing; and how 
probable it is that a very large number of them 
may have passed into oblivion, and be entirely 
imknown to ns. Nothing contradicts the suppo¬ 
sition that these same Neapolitan legends may 
mount up to a period of the Middle Ages prior 
to the twelfth century. If in this century we 
hear of them for the first ijme, this need not 
astonish ns when we consider that it is exactly 
the century in which light begins to be thrown 
on the inner life of Italian cities, and especially 
of Naples, which was just then leaving behind 
its isolation, and preparing to make part of the 
new monarchy founded by Boger, increasing 
so greatly in strength and importance as soon 
to become the capital of a powerful kingdom.” 

These words of Comparetti’s seem to us to 
have much weight in the question we have 
been considering; but apart from this point, 
Mr, Tunison’s book has great merits, and 


boMB witness to high literary capacity in the 
writer and to much earnestness of research. 

Ugo Buzini. 


NEW NOVEES. 


The Riproaeh of Anneeley. In 3 vols. By 
Maxwell Gray. (Zegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

Common Clay. In 3 vols. By Mrs. Herbert 
Martin. {Ward & Downey.) 

The Cattle and the Manor. By Mrs. Winter. 
(Burns & Oates.) 

The Young Queen, and other Slotiet. By 
E. 8. Vicars. (Bell.) 

Prince Matldhff; a Romance of Modem 
Oxford. By RoyTellet. (Sampson Low.) 
The Secret of the lamai. (Cassell.) 

Nikanor. By Henry Greville. Translated 
by Eliza E. Chase. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Egypt end the Soudan, By Major Victor. 
(J. Henderson.) 


Theke was a force and an intensity in ffTSe 
Silence of^ Dean Maitland which, m spite 
of undeniable defects and uncompromuing 
crudity, extorted admiration and held the 
reader’s attention. The same faults, with the 
same excellences, reappear in Reproach 
of Annesley ; the former, indeed, are hardly 
toned down, if the peculiar attractions of the 
writer have become perfected and sustained. 
That is to say, the psychology of the book is, at 
times, sensational and abrupt, though it does 
not exclude subtle and delicate delmeation of 
character. It is not, perhaps, too rash to 
assign this violence and hanhness to what 
may be presumably regarded as the method of 
the author. Maxwell Gray, apparently, con¬ 
structs moral problems, or rather selects certain 
moods and passions, and then invents a story 
which shall express their solution, or in which 
their conclusion shall be worked out At 
least, this seems the case in the character of 
Gervase Rickman, and, to a more striking 
degree, in the character of Paul Annesley, 
which is the dominant influence in the 
book, and is not much fortified by a here¬ 
ditary curse. And it is in the character 
of Paul Annesley that the psychological 
improbabilities are the most violent The 
meihod of writing fiction which is here 
attributed to Maxwell Gray was avowed by 
the author of Middlemareh, and therefore has 
a famous precedent in its favour. But 
its employment by George Eliot involved 
an absence of spontaneous retdity in many of 
her characters and in some of her stories; nor 
does the disciple escape the penalty which 
attended the teacher. The assumed resem¬ 
blance between the procedure of George Eliot 
and of Maxwell Gray is further exemplified 
in the superior naturalness of the accessory 
characters with whom the moral problems are 
not directly concerned. If the conception of 
Paul Annesley is forced, nothing can be more 
natural or more delightful in their way than 
the heroine, or Sybil, or Mrs. Rickman, not to 
mention the Poysers of the story. The rural 
characters, although they are rather overdone 
and occupy too much space, stiU remain both 
lifelike and engaging. Grave-diggers have 
been given to moralising ever since poor 
Torick’.s skull was turned up; but even more 
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true to nature than Mr. Squire’s moralisiag 
is the unconsciouslj brutal consolation he offers 
to Eln Gale, the consumptive girl, together 
with the unquestioning acquiescence of its 
reception— 

“' And I’ll do ee up comfortable, Eln,’ I zsys. 
‘ Thankee kindly, Master Squire,’ zes she, ‘ you 
^us stood my vriend,’ she zes, &c.” 

But it is not possible to leave Tht Rtproaeh of 
AnnooUy without a word of appreciation for 
the descriptions of South Down scenery, and 
the intimate observation of nature wMch it 
displays. It is enough to read the first few 
pages (though their topography is certainly 
puzzling) to be struck by the fidelity of 
the touches. Maxwell Gray obviously has 
learned to look through the Poet Laureate’s 
eyes. We have the “ black ashbuds ” (which 
so delighted the farmer in Cranford), and the 
stunted trees bent back in one Erection by the 
wind from the sea, both appropriately intro¬ 
duced. 

Mrs. HerbertMartin has succeeded in making 
a fairly interesting, if not a very strong, 
novel out of a rather improbable situation. 
Her hero, an amateur painter and Bohemian, 
and altogether a weak character, falls violently 
in love with a country girl of half-gipsy origin. 
Zella Foster has nomng to recommend her, 
except “ la beante du diable ”; and love must 
have blindfolded Mr. Erie’s eyes very tightly to 
hide from him the unpleasant and vulgar traits 
in her nature. However, the young man 
determines on the further absurdity of edu- 
oating his woodland nymph in the proprieties 
and conventions of polito society. She is 
placed first with his sister, and then in a 
family of his acquaintance. We think Mrs. 
Martin might have made more of the 
humourous incidents (besides that of Zella’s 
confidences with Jane) which such an expedient 
was sure to provoke. The g'psy girl’s stay 
under Mrs. Eingaton’s roof horded a golden 
opportunity. But Mrs. Martm is too un¬ 
relenting in her earnestness; a lighter touch 
is required. Yet the process by which the 
scales are gradually removed from Wilfrid’s 
vision is skilfully traced. The contrast 
between Zella and her surroundings is also 
successfully elaborated, and Mrs. Martin makes 
the immense but unrealised golf between the 
life of the educated and uneducated classes 
open widely before us. She also describes 
the Chetwynd household with adroit and 
sympathetic touches. The fading old lady, 
and the two daughters with their very dis¬ 
tinct characters, are admirable. Some excel¬ 
lent oommonsense, and none of it too severe, 
is put into the mouth of the elder sbter when 
she upbraids Wilfrid Erie witti Lesbia’s 
temporary catastrophe. Mrs. Martin, how¬ 
ever, pays homage to the discredited belief in 
the illogicality of the sex by insisting on 
IGss Chetwymd’s violent and c han gin g par¬ 
tisanship. The hero gets off in the end with 
far better fortune than he had any right to 
expect, though the book is none the worse for 
having an old-fashioned and somewhat con¬ 
ventional ending. The most original and 
powerful thing in it, however, is undoubtedly 
the defiant and half-savage love which exists 
between Zella Foster and the solitary g;ame- 
keeper. It is no refiection on Mrs. Martin 
to say that the episode calls up faint remin¬ 


iscences of Emily Bronte’s elemental char¬ 
acters. 

Mrs. Winter chronicles a series of scenes in 
the lives of two families of cousins who live 
near one another in the country, and have 
most things which make childhood enjoy¬ 
able. There is nothing unnatural or over¬ 
done in Mrs. Winter’s descriptions; but the 
children, nevertheless, rather verge on the 
goody-goody type, wUch is not indeed the 
usual restilt of such indulgence as their 
parents display. It is a positive relief when 
one young gentleman of some spirit hurls a 
book at his governess’s head. But this is the 
only transgression in the story, and it is very 
properly “ improved ” for the benefit of 
juvenile readers. The young Bussells and 
Selboumes ought to have developed sound 
literary instincts in after life. They give 
performances—wisely, however, restricted to 
a family audience—^in which Shelley’s 
“ Cloud ” is recited; and the youthful actors 
undertake the various characters in the 
“ Bape of the Lock.” 

The author of Tht Tonng Queen has one 
disappointing trick. Considerable skill is dis¬ 
play^ in the construction of these stories, 
and a real^ exciting situation is reached, 
both in “Twelve o’clock” and in “One 
Winter’s Night.” But, just when we are 
expecting the solution of the mystery, or 
anticipating the demands of poetic jukice, 
the story breaks off abruptly, and we are left 
unsatisfied and perplexed. This may be a 
justifiable artifice to employ now and again. 
But the utaiversal desire for a good ending 
should not be invariably baffled, and repeated 
disappointment sugge^ a suspicion of the 
writes inability to bring the story to a 
suitable termination. There is, moreover, 
much variety in the merits of the short 
pieces which make up this volume, and al 
are decidedly well written. “The Young 
Queen,” which has. the place of honour, is a 
pleasant enough remimscence of the last 
coronation, but is hardly in keeping with the 
rest of the book. 

The auspicious planet which apparently 
stood over Boy Tellet in his first venture— 
The OvAcmU —must have suffered partial 
eclipse, at the least, during the composition 
of Frinet Matkiloff. Clever touches there 
certainly are in its pages, and rather amusing 
bits of dialogue; but the wit is not above 
that of the fifth form, and the satire, though 
innocuous, is hackneyed. The whole motive 
of the story is decidedly too weak, and the 
ingenuity which helped the author through 
T/te Outoatlt is far to seek. Nothing could 
be more unnatural and melodramatic than 
what Mrs. Bamsbotham would term “the 
electric afflnities” which draw the Bussian 
prince and and the Oxford undergraduate 
together. StUl, Hie book is not uninteresting, 
and the scenes of college life have a reality 
about them. The way in which the prince’s 
inadequate secret is handled provokes a mea¬ 
sure of curiosity, however obvious the con- 
dusion appears. 

A bold attempt is made in The Secret of the 
Lamat to adapt hypnotism, esoteric Buddhimn, 
and the magic vrith wMch certain pious 
people invest the sages of Thibet to the pur¬ 
poses of modem fiction. But it is hardly 


successful. The transition to and from Central 
Asian solitudes to Hurlingham and St. Peter’s, 
Eaton Square, are too sudden. A young 
Engluh offloer captured on a surveying ex¬ 
pedition into Yarkand (the geography of the 
sto^, by the by, in spite of Abbe Hue’s 
assistance, does not bear too close a dissec¬ 
tion), is initiated into the highest learning of 
the Lamas. He continues, however, or rather 
his “ astral body ” does, to intervene some¬ 
what uncertainly in the affairs of his courin 
in England, to whom he is united both in 
magnetLsm and affection. But the thauma- 
turgy of the Lamas is the most ambitions part 
of the book. The first ordeal to which the 
aspirant is submitted recalls the processes 
by which Ayesha, in Mr. Haggard’s well- 
known romance, used to renovate her youth. 
A somewhat higher flight of imagination is 
reached in the second oiMeal. But Johoam is 
an unfortunately chosen name for a Thibetan 
past-master, and how Dr. Cresvrick can recon¬ 
cile his conduct with professional etiquette is 
a mystery as great as any of those of the 
Lamasery. 

Henry Greville’s pathetic story of the 
Bussian priest, Nikanor, which is familinr to 
many readers in the French original, now 
makes its appearance before ^e public in an 
Engl^ version. The translation appears to 
be faithful, and, except for one or two ali glit 
turns of expression, ^s the merit of reading 
not like a native work. But the illustrations 
with which it is interspersed are not very 
good, and appear to have suffered in the 
reproduction. 

The bombardment o^Alexandria, Khajumnn 
Tel-el-Khebir, a rescue in Botten Bow, scenes 
at an unny tutor’s near Loudon, and then 
again El Teb, and the desert march, with 
villain scheming throughout, a heroine of un¬ 
told wealth, and a hero who outparagons the 
Admirable Crichton, make up a strange medley 
in Egypt and the Soudan. But they do not 
constitute fiction, and the romance of desert 
warfare and Gordon’s fate are made cheap by 
rise intrigues with which they are assoemted. 

C. E. Dawxihs. 


BOMB OLASBICAL BOOKS. 

A New School Dictionary. By 0. D. Lewis. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) It is not likely 
that there will be mudi difference of opinion as to 
the merits and demerits of this book. It is a 
scholarly vrork, which, unfortunately, owing 
to its plan, can hardly be widely used in 
England. The soholai^ip is undeniable. 
There are, indeed, a few errors—one or two 
rather uncomfortable ones—whidi demand 
correction; but such there must be in evmy 
long wor^ and the graeral accuracy and 
grasp is diriinotly supmor to that shown in 
any other Latm-Enjpish dictionary. This, 
perhaps, is not very high praise; but it is ri^t 
to recognise that Prof. Lewis has “cut the 
record.” The only point that is not quite 
dear is the exact meaning of his statement 
that the present work is an “independent 
dictionary,” and in no sense based on that of 
Lewis and Short. Obviously it is not a mere 
abridraent; but we do not understand that 
Prof. Lewis has re-read the authors with whom 
his new dictionary deals, in order to constnuA 
his book de novo. And yet it is only such work 
which can claim to produce an mdependent 
dictiona^: anything short of that must result 
in what is, after all, but an adaptation. How* 
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ever, the work-in whatever way composed— 
is undeniably good. Equally undeniable is it 
that it is oonstrncted on a bad plan—that 
is, BO far as English schools are concerned. It 
is idle to publish a sohool dictionary in England 
wUoh exdndes Plautus and the Annala of 
Tacitus, and the Letters of PUny. Besides, it 
is very hard to see how a large “Sohool 
Dictionary” can be called a crying need. 
There is sore need of an elementary dictionary, 
which should bo what—in our opinion—Messrs. 
Qepp and Haigh’s book failed to be. But, 
when a boy has read and learnt enough to soar 
beyond the elementary hook, he onght to be 
perfeotiy able to use a lexicon of the size of 
Lewis and Short. The learner passes direct from 
the Latin primer to the large Latin grammar. 
There is no need to have a third st^e in the 
lexicon which is used alongside of the grammar, 
SdedioM from Luerdiui, With Notes. By 
T. J. Dymes. (Bivinj^ns.) In a short 
Introduction contributed to this little book. 
Prof. A. J. Ohuroh conunends the idea of an 
anthology of Lucretius as spedally useful 
to young students. Undoubtedly, the subtlety 
and profundity of the poet’s arguments, and 
their scientifio earnestness, are quite b^ond 
the comprehension of schoolboys. Except for 
an advanced sixth form, a single txwk of 
Lucretius is barely possible, and the whole 
poem out of the question. We agree also that 
his purely poetical passages admit of bang 
delated from their context better than those 
of most poets. A doubt still remains if their 
undeniable beauty is of a sort best oompre 
bended in early youth. Latin literature is a 
wide field. It contains nothing finer than the 
saorifioe of Ipbigenia in book i., and the con¬ 
temptuous analysis of luxury and ennui in book 
iii. But the Utter pathos of the one passage, 
the bitter acorn of the other, are not of a sort 
to be thoroughly realised by boys; not even 
by those who can appreciate the death of Dido 
and the antithetic severities of Juvenal. It is 
tetter, we think, to come to Lucretius a little 
latter. However, if boys are to read Lucretius, 
we do not doubt that Mr. Dymes has shown 
the best method. In seventy-eight pages of 
about thirty Unes each, he has given the best 
of Lucretius’s poetry, excluding the more 
crabbediy argumentative portions. Perhaps 
the more mawkish effects of the passion of love 
(pp. 41-2) need not have been inserted, in spite 
of the immortal couplet (IL 1132-3) near tlie 
ooncluaion. The notes, though not without 
the fault of simply construing words which 
only need to be looked out, are commendably 
short aud to the point. Unless we mistake, 
those onp. 99, referring to 11. 1278-9, are on a 
passage subsequently dropped from the text 
(p. 42). A concise account of Epicurus might, 
we think, have been added with advantage. 
The words on p. 109 seem insufficient to 
describe a man to whom the extracts so con' 
stantly refer. 

The Bepuhlie of Plato. Book X. Edited as 
an Introduction to the Study of Plato’s 
philosophy by B. D. Turner. (Bivingtons.) 
The strong point of Mr. Turner’s modest little 
work is its grammatical and its explanatory 
notes. Book x. cannot without violence he 
detached from the rest of the work, and even 
Mr. Turner’s careful analysis will not put 
scholars who have not read books i-i^ into a 
position to enjoy or deal effectively with book 
X. Consistently accepting the consequences of 
his separation of the txMk, Mr. Turner has 
little to say of the light thrown on it by earlier 
books, or of the inconsistencies between it and 
earlier books; but the purely gprammatical field 
he has cultivated with care and success. The 
Creek of the later parts of the Sqmblit has 
been little studied in this country, or at any 
rate we can remember no edition of them ; and 
Mr. Turner’s notes will now make—so far as 


the language g^s—an excellent introduction 
to Plato. Even honour-students often come to 
grief over Suuct\*6airro in p. 614d; but they 
will have no further excuse for ignorance about 
its oonstimotion. 

Herodotus. Book VI. With Introduction, 
NotM, and Maps. By E. S. Shnokburgh. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) This is a very 
convenient little book for teachers and for 
pupils. It supplies all the information, 
grammatical and historical, needful for under¬ 
standing the one book of Herodotus. The 
notes are lucid, brief, and sufficient. It is 
probable that they would not have been 
written but for the excellent German commen¬ 
tary of Stein, to whom Mr. Shnokburgh 
expresses his obh'gations. But his treatment 
of toe commentary is not servile. He tacitly 
corrects or avoids some of Stein’s mistakes; and 
he has gone so carefully over the matter for 
himself that we fancy he will be interested in 
a list of passages on which it is possible to take 
views other than his. (1) It is strange, he says 
(p. xxL), that Aristagoras did not ^ with the 
lonians and Athenians to Sardis in b.o. 500. 
But Herodotus (v., 124) suggests the reason : 
he was a coward; and he would have no 
stomach for a dangerous expedition three days’ 
march from the sea. (2) (pp. xxxii, 171) Sui^, 
s.v. Ireett does not say that the lonians 
signalled to Miltiades at Marathon that the 
Persian cavalry was aU on board. He merely 
says that iraxopheayrot airov {AariSts) they 
signalled x*pb IwwtTt. If he had said any- 
tlung about toe cavalry being on board we 
should understand this obscute battle better 
than we do. (3) Herodotus (vL, 62): ‘“He 
smd he consented.’ This aorist stands where, 
perhaps, a future infinitive would be used in 
English.” Isis not: “He said he had agreed” f 
(4) Chap. 92 : Kal Sh, “ ‘ now,’ introducing a 

continuation of the stoiy.” Why notsxal 58 t), 

“ and this time ” opp>osing this time to book v. 
(84) as Kal Slf^Kal in chap. 12 P (5) Chap. 
llS.—evrOe/ttyovt, “having agreed with the 
Persians on a signaL” The repetition of nearly 
toe same words in chap. 121 makes it probable 
that r. n. goes with iyaStfai rather than with 
ewetutnvs. (6) Chap 119.—Why should the 
three substances “arrive divided” at a second 
vessel? This would merely mix them up 
again. Bawlinson is more probably right in 
his interpretation. (7) Note on chap. 119.— 
“For this conduct of toe king ep. ca 30, 40.” 
Bead 20 and 41. (8) Ohap. 122.—Here, again, 
Bawlinson is more probably right in saying 
that Eallias gave each of his daughters “ a most 
ample dowry, and placed it at their own 
disposal ” than Mr. Shuckburgh in translating 
ixaplearo without an accusative “ did them a 
favour. (9) Mr. Shnokburgh follows Stein in 
saying that it was the ghost or double of Timo, 
notTimoherself, whoadvised Miltiadesin Paros. 
But why so P When Herodotus means a ghost 
he says so pretty plainly (see ohap. 117); and 
toe Parians, at least, said it was a human 
being. 

Livi/. Book XXH. Edited by M._ S. 
Dims^e. (Cambridge: Pitt Press Series.) 
If toe work of editors bear fruit in the know¬ 
ledge of readers, our vonng men ought to be 
pretty well acquainted wito the earl^ years of 
toe second Punic War. The resolution of toe 
universities to prescribe for examination that 
period of Boman history has produced quite a 
crop of helpful little books on the snlnect— 
the effitions of parts of Livy by Messrs. Capes, 
Macaulay, Tatbam, and Dowdall, the transla¬ 
tion by Messrs. Church and Brodribb, and the 
separate publication of Dr. Arnold’s account of 
the war. Among these an honourable place 
was taken by Mr. Dimsdale’s edition of book 
xxL, and his edition of book xxiL is kept up 
to the same high standard. The little volume 
is as complete as introduction, notes, maps, aud 


appendices can make it. Though Mr. Dimsdale’s 
account of Cannae is not quite toe same in 
detail as that of Mr. Stra<mn-Davidson, he 
agrees with toe latter that the battle was fought 
on toe risht baito of toe Aufidus. But why 
does he cw the right bank the northernmost P 
We cannot help tbtoking that the passage at 
toe end of ohap. 37 does not want any mending 
or exhibit any irre^arily if classem be taken 
in its old sense. There is not even a tautology, 
for naviura classem is simply “ a force of ships.” 
No number, therefore, need be supposed to 
have fallen out before navium. 

The Hipj^ytus of Euripides. With Intro¬ 
duction ana Notes by W. S. Hadley. (Cam¬ 
bridge : University Press.) The popularity of 
the Hippolytus as a ^lay for the middle forms 
of a public school is one of toe unexplained 
mystenes of the pedagogic art. Almost alone 
among first-rate Greek dramas, its plot may 
fairly be called objectionable in relation to 
yonthfnl students. Less horrible than toe 
Oedipus Tyrannue, it is treated wito so much 
less delicacy than Sophocles gave to his master¬ 
piece that, while the one can suggest nothing 
but pure tragedy, the other is capable of being 
read as a tale of impropriety. This, we should 
think, must have s^ck Mr. Hadley when he 
was penning; Appendix A, pp. 124-5. A 
drama dealing with Joseph, Potiphar’s wife, 
and a go-between, might be powerful, but 
could hardly be a profitable educational study. 
Not that we are insensible to the brilliancy of 
the idey, or to the beauty of the ohorio odes, 
to whioh Mr. Hadley does no more than justice 
on p. xii. We only wonder at its fr^uent 
selection in preference to less dubious dramas 
for the use of the young. Mr. Hadley’s notes 
appear to us for toe most part judicious as well 
as learned. Their defect is iuttstrated by the 
dissertation on the difficult 11.135 - 8—a tendency 
to discuss and ^ess without putting clearly 
before the reader a definite opinion of the 
annotator’s. It is not necessary to dogmatise. 
It is well to express a clear view. Nor has Mr. 
Hadley always avoided the fault of explaining 
toe obvious-as, e.g., in his notes on 11. 289, 469, 
696; nor that of saving the use of the lexicon, 
as on 11. 616, 529, 767, 923. Is he quite correct 
in saying (p. xiv.) that “ the greatness of her 
[Phaedra’s] sin is palliated by toe greatness of 
her trial, and her very vengeance would to a 
Greek have in it a semblance of virtue ” P The 
only possible “palliation” for herein or her 
vengeance is ma^ess; the vengeance, on any 
other hypothesis, is ttet of a fiend, if, indeed, 
heU have a “ fury like a'woman soorned.” It 
is, we think, a Ubel on Greek opinion, to find 
in her scheme “ a semblance of virtue ” from 
toe Greek point of view. 


Caesar Vllth Campaign in Gaul. By 
W. C. Oompton. (Bell.) The most salient 
features of this book are toe maps, and plans, 
and sketches. Mr. Oompton 1^ taken the 
trouble of visiting the divots in whioh toe 
campaign of 52 B.O. was fought out, and has 
retnmM wito mttny charming sketches of the 
chief towns, whioh he has interspersed in his 
text. The result is attractive, but we fancy— 
though it is a hard thing to say—that one gets 
a dearer idea of France than of Gaul. It 
is difficult, for instance, to get any very definite 
notion of Agedincum or Tellaunodunnm or 
Avaricum out of the cuts on pp. 8-10. Still, it 
may prove to the schoolboy that the places do 
really exist, and were not invented by Caesar. 
The plans are considerably better from the 
utilitai^ point of view, toou^h the one facing 
p. 21 is too complex, unless it is to be eluoi- 
^ted on the blackboard. In other respects, 
this book is much like other books; but we 
may say that the notes are good, and toe 
“Idioms” at toe end very good. We are 
sure tost Mr. Oompton has made a valuable 
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addition to the boohs ayailsble for fourth and 
fifth form use—perhaps even for more advanced 
students^ as he hints in his preface. The 
criticisms of geographical detidls {e.g., pp. 107- 
108 or p. 103) are, wo presume, meant for the 
latter only. 

Caetarii Commentarii dt Bello CivUi, Ed. 
Quil. Th. Paul. (Leipzig: Preytag.) This is 
another volume of the “Sohenkl” series of 
texts, to which we have several times alluded 
in the Aoabeicv. It contains the text, and 
sixty pages of introduction dealing with read¬ 
ings ; but no index. One wonders rather why 
yet another text of the Bellum Civile should 
he wanted; but, assuming the need. Dr. 
Paul has done his work fairly weU. One 
sentence in his preface shows such common- 
sense that we will quote it. 

“Non committendnm exlstimavl ut sermonis 
ambigultate et obsonritate et lacnnarnm impedl. 
men& lectio retardaretur puerommque stndia 
refrigescerent.” 

If all editors would judge thus in respect of 
school books, the study of Oreek and Latin 
would flonri^ considerably more^than it now 
does. We are not quite sure, however, whether 
Dr. Paul is not touched with the universal Ger¬ 
man emen’tandi caeoethes, and occasionally alters 
without due need. This, however, is the natural 
judgment of any one who criticises the forma¬ 
tion of a text. In respect of the MSS., 
Dr. Paul swears by what he styles the “ familia 
Bomana,” and is no doubt rignt in doing so. 

NOTES AND NEWSi 

The new edition of Mr. Robinson Ellis’s 
Commentary on Catullus is expected to be 
ready by the end of June, It is dedicated to 
the Dean of Westminster. 

Baeon Nobdenssiold has now passed 
through the press the great work upon which 
he has been engaged for some time—a Fac¬ 
simile Atlas to the Oldest History of Cart¬ 
ography. It is a folio volume containing 
reproductions of fifty-one maps printed before 
1600, with descriptive letter-press and other 
illustrations. There is also included the MS. 
map of Northern Europe {circa 1467), recently 
discovered by the baron in the library of Count 
Zamoiski, of Warsaw. 

Mb. Cochban-Patbiok has in the press, for 
early publication with Messrs. Macl^hose & 
Sons, Glasgow, a work on the Industries and 
Trade of Swtlwd during the Mediaeval Period. 

Mb, Johh B. Bury, fellow of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin—who hM been contributing a 
series of articles on the Byzantine empire to 
the Bnglith Hiatorical Beview —is well advanced 
with a History of the Later Roman Empire 
from Arcadius to Irene, A d. 395-800, which 
will be published, iu two volumes, by Messrs. 
Macmillan. 

Messbs. LoNaMANS will publish about the 
middle of this month a one-volume work of 
fiction, entitled The Wrong Box, which bears 
the joint names of R. L. Stevenson and Uoyd 
Osbourne on the title-page. The box, we may 
state, is sent from Italy to England; and its 
contents ought to be the dead body of a man, 
but they turn out to be something else. 

Messbs. Chapman & Halt, will publish 
immediately The Political Life of Our Time, 
by Mr. David Nicol, in two volumes. 

The next volume iu the series of “ English 
Men of Aotion’’ will be Dampier, written by 
Mr. W. Clark Russell. 

Mbs. Oliphant’s story, “Lady Car: the 
Sequel of a Life”—really a sequm to “The 
Ladies Lindores ”—which is running as a serial 
in Longman’a Magazine, will be published in 
volume form on June 15. 


Messrs. TbObneb & Co. have in preparation 
An Account of the Ahorignea of Taamania: 
their Manners, Customs, Wars, Hunting, Food, 
Morals, Language, Origin, and General 
Characteristics; collected from all sources, 
from the time of their first contact with 
Europeans until their final extermination, by 
Mr. H. Ling Roth, assisted by E. Marion 
Butler. The book will also have a chapter on 
the osteology by Dr. J. G. Garson; and a preface 
by Dr. B. B. Tylor; besides numerous auto¬ 
type plates, from original drawings made by 
Edith May Roth. The edition will be strictly 
limited to subscribers, and every copy will be 
numbered. 

Messes, Keqan Paul, Trench & Co. 
announce Ohriatianity and lalam in Spain, A.D. 
756-1031, by Mr. C. R. Haines, being the 
Kaye prize essay at Cambridge for last year. 

The Cambridge Press will publish imme¬ 
diately an Atlas of Commercial Geography, by 
Mr. J. G. Bartholomew, intended as a com¬ 
panion to Dr. H. R. Mills’s Elementary Com¬ 
mercial Qeography, which was recently reviewed 
in the Academy. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey have in the press 
Marriage and Heredity ; or. Some Aspects of 
the Law of Evolution, by Mr. J. F. Nisbet. 

A SECOND series of the Rev. Thomas Parkin¬ 
son’s Legetida and Traditiona of Yorkahire is 
announced as shortly to be published by Messrs. 
Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Edward Stanford announces two 
additions to his series of “ Tourist’s Guides ”: 
Worceaterahire, by Mr. R. N. Worth ; and Bed- 
fordahira, by Mr. A. J. Foster. 

Mrs. Olivia M. Stone’s book on the Canary 
Islands, entitled Teneriffe and ita Six Satellitea, 
will be brought out this autumn in a con¬ 
densed one-volume form, with additional illus¬ 
trations. The information will be brought up 
to date; and, for the sake of conciseness, mu(^ 
of the personal details of Mrs. Stone’s a^uons 
journey through the rugged interior of the 
islands will be omitted. 

The next volume in the “Lotos” series, 
published by Messrs. Triibner, will be a selec¬ 
tion from Macaulay’s essays, dealing with men 
and books, edited by Dr. Alexander H. Japp, 
who has added a critical introduction and 
notes. 

Mr. H. Oqle has been appointed librarian 
to the Christ Church Free Library, Southwark. 
He is the fourth librarian who hu been pro¬ 
moted to a chief post from the Nottingham 
Free Public Libraries. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch has now on view, 
up till June 14, at his houss in Piccadilly, an 
exhibition of the finest illuminated and histori¬ 
cal manuscripts of which he has, from time to 
time, become the purchaser. The “ hand¬ 
list,” which is arranged in chronological order, 
opens with his latest acquisition, the purple 
codex of the Gospels, assigned to the time of 
Archbishop Wilfnd, of 'XWk. For this he 
gave £1500 at the Hamilton sale, and he now 
values it at £2500. Next in value, and scarcely 
second in interest, is the Prayer-book of John 
Talbot, first Earl of Shrewsbury, which was 
bought from a Breton peasant by a fortunate 
dealer some thirty years ago, and acquired by 
Mr. Quaritch at the Didot sale in 1879. But 
these two are only the choicest examples of a 
collection which numbers about eighty lots, 
fairly representative of the miniature art during 
the middle ages in England, France, Italy, 
Germany, and Flanders. 

In consequence of Whitsun Monday falling 
on the reguiiu: day of meeting, the next monthly 
meeting of the library Association will be held 
on Monday, June 17, at the Wandsworth Public j 


Library, when Mr. A. W. Hutton, of the 
National Liberal Olnb, will read a paper 
entitled “ A Political Glnb Library,” 

On Wednesday, June 12, Messrs. Sotheby 
willbe^ the sale of a large collection of books 
and MSS., brought tpgether from several 
quarters, and induding many lots of exceptional 
interest. We may specially mention several 
holograph MSS. of Tennyson’s poems, com¬ 
prising “ Maud,” “The Brook,” the Dedication 
to the Queen, &o., often with entire verses never 
published, and numerous minor corrections ; a 
series of more than one hundred letters on 
literary subjects, written by D. G. Rossetti in 
his later years to Mr. HaU Oaine; the six 
drawings in sepia made by R. Seymour for the 
original edition of Pichoiek (of which two were 
never published), together with a letter from 
Dickens congratulating him on “the pains yon 
have bestowed on our mutual friend ”; three 
large parcels of Sir William Hamilton’s official 
correspondence, during the thirty-seven years 
of his diplematio service; a collection of Poe 
relics, induding a first draft of “ The Bells,” a 
daguerrotype portrait {circa 1848), and several 
first ^tions; and a copy of Mr. F. W. 
Hawkins’s Life of Edmund Kean, enlarged to 
three folio volumes by means of portraits, play¬ 
bills, and letters. Among the books we can 
only notice a number of Americana of the 
Puritan period; Tetmyson’s Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical (1830) ; and Wordsworth’s An Evening 
Fl'alAiand Deaeriptive8kdchea{boQx 1793). 

The Orient Company—which originally (as 
may be inferred from the names of moat of its 
ships) had dealings with South America, and 
which now (as may be inferred from its own 
name) has t^en the East for its sphere—^pro- 
posM to send the Chimborazo on a pleasure 
cruise in another quarter—namely, along the 
ooast of Norway as far as the North Cape, 
star^g from London on Thnrsday, June 13. 
A Mnd of guide-book for the trip has been 
writ^ by Lieut. G. T. Temple, author of the 
official work published by the Admiralty known 
as The Norway^ Pilot, The story of the country 
and its people is pleasantly told, and illustrated 
with a large map, and also with woodcuts from 
Mr. Lovett’s Norwegian Picturea drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. Lieut. Temple does not fail 
to point out that, when once the North Sea is 
crossed, great part of the voyage will lie within 
the “ Inner Lead,” sheltered from the Atlwtic 
by an almost continuous chain of islands. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINQS. 

Accordinq to the Oxford Magazine, the honorary 
degree of D.O.L. will be conferred at the 
approaching Commemoration (June 26) upon 
the following: the Bishop of Ripon, Sir RoWt 
Morier, Sir A. C. Lyall, Mr. C. Drury B. 
Fortnum, and Dr. Billings. 

The University of Cambridge has conferred 
the following honorary degrees: Doctor of 
Science, upon Prof. Mendeleeff, the dis- 
tinraished chemist, of St, Petersburg; Doctor 
of Literature, upon Mr. A. W. Fraiiks, of the 
British Museum; the complete degree of M. A., 
upon Baron A. von Hugel, curator of the 
museum of archaeology. 

Dr. Butler, the recently appointed Master 
of Trinity, has been elected Yice-Chanoellor at 
Cambridge for the yeai; beginning with the 
Michaelmas term. 

Prof. Sir G. Stokes will deliver the Redo 
Lecture, in the Senate House at Cambridge, on 
Wednesday next, June 12, upon “Some Effects 
of the Action of Light upon Ponderable 
Matter.” 
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Sib Edwin Abnold bas been invited by, 
Harvard University to deliver a oonrse of 
lectnres to tbe students on snbjeots of bis own 
selection; and also to attend the Phi Beta 
Kappa celebration on June 27, when the 
customary oration is to be delivered by Mr. 
Phelps, late minister to England, 

The Eev. Vincent Henry Stanton, of Trinity, 
author of Jmoith and Christian Messiah, hM 
been elected to the netv Ely chair of divinity at 
Cambridge, which has come into existence by 
the separation of a canonry at Ely from the 
regins professorship of Greek on the death of 
Dr. Kennedy, 

Mb. Hubert Heekomer’s term of three 
years’ occnpation of the Slade professorship of 
fine art at Oxford will end with the present 
summer; but he is eligible for reappoint¬ 
ment. 

Db. Charles Waldstkin, having accepted 
the appointment of director of the American 
School at Athens, has intimated his willingness 
to resign the curatorship of the FitznriUiam 
Musenm at Cambridge. At the same time, 
he will retain the university readership in dsis- 
sical archaeology, obtaining leave to spend 
Lent term for the next three years in 
Greece. 

The syndicate appointed to report on the 
telescope offered by the late Mr. Newall, of 
Gateshrad, to the University of Cambridge are 
“of opinion that the university should avail 
itself of the opportunity of possessing tihis fine 
instmment,” and are at present occupied with 
schemes for its proper maintainanoe and use. 
It is estimated that the expense of removing 
the telescope and re-erecting it at Cambridge 
will amount to £770. 

The privileges of an affiliated college at 
Oxford have been extended to the University 
of Calcutta, so that students from India will be 
admitted direct to the first public examination, 
and on passing that will be excused one year’s 
residence. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed, with the 
Duke of Butland as president, to collect sub¬ 
scriptions towards a testimonial to be presented 
to the Bev. Alexander J. D. D’Orsey, professor 
of elocution at King’s College, London, to mark 
approval of his meritorious services during the 
past sixty years in the cause of ed ucation. The 
hon. secretaries are E. 8. Miller, Esq., 55 Lan- 
OMter Gate, W.; and the Eev. C. E. Taylor, 
85 ESlsham ^ad, Kensington. 

, We are requested to ask all persons having 
m their possession letters from the late president 
of Columbia College, Frederick A. P. Barnard 
^hose death was recorded in the Academy of 
May 18), to send them to Prof. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Columbia College, New York, 
U.B.a,., nt early convenience. The letters 
he returned after copies have been 

made. 


The Harvard University Bulletin, edited b; 
Mr. J ustin Winsor, though mainly devoted t 
recording additions to the library, also serve 
M a record of facts relating to the university 
An interesting feature is the necrology o 
Rr^uates of Harvard, compiled by Mr. W. H 
J^inghast, assistant librarian, which—like th 
“jooography of publications by academica 
officials—might well be imitated at Oxford am 
t^ambridge. Among the recent benefactioni 
We notice three fellowships of 450 doUars—eacl 
m memory of former members—for the specia 
study of political economy, of constitutional o 
International law, and of ethics in its relation t 
l^^prudenoe or to sociology. At the meetini 
^ the corporation on April 29, various gift 
were announced, amounting altogether to n 
«ss than 85,000 dollars (£17,000), 


ORiaiHAL VERSE. 

in vain! 

Thi rustling of the wings thou hearest near 
Are not great Love's wide pinions fringed with 
fire. 

Nor that soft air that stirs thy soul with fear 
Ought but the tingling breath of vague Desire ; 

The wings of him who stands betirixt ns twain 
Mock with their wanness Love’s bright hues in 
vain. 

Thou canst not take Love’s name in vain, or lay 
Ought but thine undivided burning heart 
Upon his shrine, lest even the air should stay 
Thy baud, and into warning whispers start ; 

Mar not this moment’s aye-remembered grace 
To set a stain of earth upon its face ! 

Alas, how heavenly fair this spot would be 
If we but loved!—this overhaugir^ cave 
Life’s long-sought haven, whfie the murmuring 
sea 

Beflecta a smQe of God in every wave: 

Yet we, wrapt in night-shadows still do stay 
Hopeless upon the outskirts of the day ! 

Lily Haynes. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Three new magazines have appeared this 
month, all at the now popular price of sixpence. 
That which calls itself the New Maga»iiie~ 
published by Messrs. Longmaus, and edited by 
Mr. Archibald Grove—Mldly undertakes to 
give articles by eminent writers for one- 
fifth of the sum charged by the older ‘' signed ’’ 
monthlies. The modem desire for great names, 
and the modem desire for cheapness, can hardly 
be carried further. East and West (Ward & 
Downey) enjoys the distinotion—we cannot say 
the advantage—of being printed in Paris, and 
of being published in the middle of tbe 
month previous to that which appears on the 
cover. Apart from the typography, the articles 
also have a cosmopolitan flavour, not a si ngle 
one in the first number being altogether Eug- 
lish. Tinsley's Magazine is somewhat of a 
puzzle; for though it professes to be the first 
of a new series, one of its serials is already in its 
eighth chapter. It gives a great deal for the 
money, and is illustrated with process-blodu. 
But we cannot praise the design on the cover, 
due to the industrious pencil of Mr. Walter 
Crane. 

The Expositor for June will be generally 

g ronounced a readable number. May the day 
e distant when none but professed critics 
contribute to its pages! Dr. Jessopp offers 
exegetical argpiments for believing in very 
primitive liturgies and confessions of faith, 
fragments of which are imbedded in the New 
Testament writings. Dean Chadwick writes 
picturesquely on the “ minor figures ’’ among 
the apostles, and Mr. Josiah Gilbert on the 
image and the stone in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream. The author of “ Titian’s Country ’’ 
trusts neither critios nor, as its seems, Assyri- 
ologists: Nebuchadnezzar, according to him, 
has very narrow views of religiou. Dr. Bruce 
continues his suggestive articles on Hebrews. 

The chief interest of the new number of the 
Revue des Etudes Juives lies in the serious, 
though oourteous, TOlemics between Dr. Julius 
Oppert and M. J. ual4vy about the Sumerian 
or Akkadian language, of which Halevy for 
some fifteen years has persistently denied the 
existence, thus mnniug counter to all the 
Assyriolog^ts. He invokes, however, the aid 
of the late Sta ni s l as Guyard and of^' Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsoh, and maintains that his 
opponents have invented a Sumerian people that 
never existed, and havs attributed to them a 
language which never was spoken. Dr. Oppert 
boldly replies that he himself is the inventor; 
and he brings forward the names of Proi Sayce 
and the late Francois Lsnormant, Hinoks (who 


made the term Akkadian), and many others, on 
hu side. The brief little “ symposium,” which 
Theodore Beioaoh sums up by saying tl^t 
^5vy is never long in agreement with any- 
thmg whatsoever, is worth reading. The 
“ Man5 Dardag6 ”—a Hebrew-Italian vocabu¬ 
lary of the fourteenth oentury, chiefly useful for 
its iMian vulgarisms and French and Pro¬ 
vencal glosses—is brought to a close by M. 
Moise Schwab. M. Maurice Vernes discourses 
on Jephtha and tbe division of in 

Palestine; and M. James Darmesteter brings 
togetter the controversial Pablavi texts from 
the Dmkard, &o., which relate to Judaism. 

The variety both of matter and illustration of 
the ^vue Universelle (Librairie de I’Art) is well 
sustained in the last number, with which the 
second volume of this pleasant periodical comes 
to its close. “ Bright and light ” might be its 
motto. Two short and amusing stories, a 
pretty set of versos, articles on female artists 
and female singers, a paper on the beantiful 
town of Nancy, and another on the Oevennes, 
a bright piece of music, a page or two of 
aphorisms, four other articles, and forty-nine 
illustrations, cannot bo called dear for a frano. 
Written to a great extent by ladies and for 
ladies, the most prudent English matron need 
not refuse it admission to her household. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

OBNBBAL LlTBBATaBB. 

BauranaBB, Fard. Questions de orlttoue. Paris- 
Oslmson Ury. 8 fr. so o. 

DSICBOWSXI, J. Uittellangen ub. Ooethe n. seiner 
JVreundeskreis sui Usber nnTerSffentUohtea Auf- 
ssiebaungen d. oriflloh JBsloSateln'aoben nimUiea- 
Arobirs sn AikJUten. Lyok: Wlebe. l M. M) P/. 

FsABincBh A. Her Naohbsr Im O^itao. Oultor- u. 
Bltteabilder sus Huss and. 8. Hd. Hannover ■ 
Helwias. 3 M. SO Pf. 

QABinBB,B. La poroslaine tendre de SSvree. L'.vr. 1 . 

Paris; Unantln. 30 fr. 

QsairoBT, L. Loges d'ortistes. Paris; Dsntn. 13 fr 

Hama, 0. Das riobanspiel dar dentsoben Wander- 
bObne vor Uottsoned. Halle: Mlemeyer. 3 sf. 

Molmisb, B. Venlsa: ses arts ddooratlhi, sea mure s 
etseeooUeorions. Paris: Lib.del*Art. safr. 

Booibb, (4. L’orient: Journal d*aa petntre. Paris- 
Victor-Uavard. s fr. 60 o 

Bonaua, K. H. Heberdle niedardentaohen Uebertrair- 
nneen der Lutbersobea Debenetisana d. N. T.. 
welobe im.IS.Jabrb.lmOruokersohienen. Hale- 
Niemeyer. 3 tf. 

SCBwsiTzaa, Oh. Un P.dte allemand an 1S> 

Etude sur la vie et las oeuvres de Hi^ riauns 
Paris: Berger-LevranlA irfr. 

THSOLOaT. 

Baub, a. ZwiogU’s Theologle, Ibr Verden u. Ihr 
Bystem. 3. Bd. 3. Bit fta. Halls : Niemeyer. 3 if. 

SrsnncaTiiB. F. L. Beitrage zum Yefstaadnlss d. 
dohanneisoben JSvangeUuras. IV. Berlin: Wie- 
gaudt. 3 H. 

HiarOBY, LAW, Ero. 

Fslsbbeo, O. Die ErmorJung d. Usizogs Frledrlob 
V. Bnuuscbweig im J. 1400. Leipzig : Foofc i M, 

SLSiasakKmT, A. Oharakterbader aus der fraos. 
usisohen Bevolution. Wien: Hsrilebea. s M 

Ky^lden u. die Kypseloalada. L 
Xbl. Xablogeo: Fuee. l H. so Pf. 

Lust, F. Zor ifesohiobte der auswartlgeu Vertte- 
tnug Bayerns im it. Jabrbandert. Bamberg 
Buchner. S If. * 

SOBBsmBB, A. Der Prozess d. O. Bablrius betr. veiw 
fam^gswldrige Uewolttbat. ZOrluh: Oonnltheas. 

SiAaiascnuiriaEaxTair, die, u. ihre Batsoheldung 
eiosohliassUeh d. Krlegreohts Aut Hruudlase 
eur-jp. Htoatspr^. Hrsg. v. F. v. Holtzendorfl. 
Hamburg. silC. 

PHYSIOAL SOIBMOE AND PHIL030PHY. 

OOBSN, H. Kants Begtondung der Aestbetik. Berlin 
DOmraler. 9 If. 

Qbussb, W. L. Beobaebtungen aus der mensehlloben 
u. verglelohenden Anatomte. 9. Htt. Horiin 
Ulrsohwatd- 6 If. 

Eokub, K. Prolegomena zur Aestbetik. Xabtngen 
Fues. sM.80Pr: 

SsorrBliT, A. Th. Bau u. Eatwlekelung dar Sohele v 
Enudaoeylonsnsls,Uray. Basel: BaUmanu. 9If' 
8 > Jrfe 

WaoNKs. U. Die Eotstehnng der Arten duroh rSuia> 
UcbuBonderung. Bawl: dobwabs. 13 U, 
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PHILOLOOY, ECO. 

AmxvD. A. La Mgende syiiaque de saint Alexis, 
I'homine de Dlen. Paris: Vieweg. 7 Ir. CO o. 
Eobebts t. Lbttior Feonnda Ratls. Znm ersten Hal 
bnur., ant ibre Qaellen snraokgefubrt a. erUart v. 
B. Voigt. Halle: Nlemeyer. 9 U. 

Wtss. W. y. Die Sprooh'wSrter bei den rOmieohen 
Komlkerr. Zaiioh: Hohnltliees. tM. 


OOBRESPONDENOE. 

THE FBKTILISATION OF THE DATE-PALM IN 
ANCIENT A8SYEIA. 

Oxford: Hap si, 1S89. 

In the AsByiian sonlptores, feir figures are 
looked on witii more wondering onriosity than 
the forms of certain gods or genii, human as 
to the body but four-winged^ some man- 
headed and some eagle-headed. Carrying in 
the left hand a basket or bucket, and in the 
right hand an object more or less like a fir¬ 
cone, these huge beinn stride towards what is 
reoognised as a highfy conventionsl rendering 
of a palm-tree. The act represented has, so fsr 
as 1 now, not been explained ; and it is only 
within the last few days tiiat, in tiie course of 
comparing these scenes for a different punose, 
I have DMn led to its meaning by evidence 
which has satisfied several experts to whom I 
have shown it. 

The object resembling a fir-cone is the in- 
fioresoence of the male date-palm, as it appears 
when freed from its sheath ready to have its 
pollen dusted over the female flowers. This 
artificial feriUisation, indispensable to the 
production of a crop of edible dates, is the 
operation which the winged deity is seen some¬ 
times about to perform, sometimes actually 
performing; and he carries a fresh supply of 
flowers in his basket. When it is considered 
how in such regions as Assyria, from remote 
antiquity, the prosperity, end often the very 
existence, of the population has depended on 
the date crop, and, therefore, on this practice 
of fertilisation, it is seen that the prominence 
piven to it in the reb'gion and art of the country 
IS not more than its due. 

I am now, with the invaluable aid of Prof. 
Sayoe, collecting and arranging the mass of 
pictorial evidence bearing on tms subject, and 
other points of Oriental doctrine arising out of 
it; but as this will take some months to do, I 
ask you to insert this note. 

Edward B. TrLOE, 


FOLKLORE IN THE “ DIVINA OOMMEDIA,” 
London: May S8,1899. 

1 do not know whether the voluminous 
Dante literature comprises an essay on the folk¬ 
lore in the Divina Uommedia; but there cer¬ 
tainly is material for such an essay. Thus, in 
the Inferno, xx. 126, wo have a reference to 
Cain and the thorns—*' Caino e le spine ”— 
our Man in the Moon.* See also ParadUo, 
ii. 61: 

“ che son li segni but 
Di qnesto corpo, che laggiuso in terra 
Fan di Gain favoleggiare altrui P " 

Again, in the Inferno, xadv, 93— 

“ Senza sperar pertngio o elitropia 

we have an allusion to the belief that the 
precious stone heliotrope (a kind of striped 
jaspw, I believe) helped to render its wearer 
mvisible. As Pliny {H.N, xxxvii. 10, 60) in the 
English of Philemon Holland, observes: 

*' Host impudent and palpable is the vanity of 
magitions in their reports of this stone ; for they 
let not to say, that if a man carry it about with 
him, together with the herbs Heliotropium, and 


* Compare “ Blidsummer Night’s Dream,” 


besides mumble certain charmes or prayers, he 
shaU goe invisible.” 

Then, in the Inferno, xxiv. 122, 123, Dante 
refers to the belief that land and sea have 
changed places, owing to Lucifer’s fall. 

In the Purgatorio there is still more folklore. 
First, inxiii 123— 

" Gome fa il merlo per poca bonacda ”— 
Dante allndes to the story that the blackbird 
mistook a gleam of sunuine at the end of 
Janna^ for the commencement of qiring, and 
flew ofif chirping: “ Piil non ti euro, Domine, 
che uscito son dm vemo.” 

Secondly, in xx. 19, we have a reference to 
the practice of invoking the Blessed Vir^ by 
women in pains of childbirth. This is mentioned 
alsoinParadiso, xv. 133, and the Irish version of 
“ Der Judenknabe ” contained in the Book of 
Lismore, ends with the statement that “ no 
Jewish woman, when she is in birth-pangs, 
can bring fortii her child until she entreato 
Mary. 

Thirdly, in xxxiii. 36 — 

“ ma chi n’ha oolpa, creda 
Ghe vendetta di Dio non teme suppe ”— 

Dante allndes to the Tuscan belief that if a mur¬ 
derer could, within nine days after his crime, 
eat a sop dipped in wine upon the grave of his 
victim, he would be safe from the vengeance of 
the family. 

Besides the above quoted allnsion to Cain 
and his thorns, the ParadUo contains, so far as 
I remember, o^y one piece of folklore, namely, 
in XXV. 112, 113, where the poet refers to the 
belief, common in Europe, that the mlioan 
feeds its young with blood from its own breast. 

To these may, I think, be added the passage 
in the Inferno, xxxiiL 129-132, where the 
trmtorous Friar Alberigo says: 

” Sappi che toito che I’anima trade. 

Gome fec’io, U corpo suo I’d tolto 

Da un demonio, che poscia il governs 

Mentre che il tempo suo tntto sla volto.” 

Thus rendered by the late C. B. Cayley: 

" Learn now, that when the soul a bond so dear 
Betrays, as I have done, straight in his plaos 
A fiend takes up the body’s governing, 

Dntil its time has run the apportion’d space.” 

Poggiali and the other commentators, so far 
as I know, shed little light on the origin of 
this doctrine, which seems, at first sight, to be 
a pure product of Dante’s imagination. 
Wright, indeed, refers to Ps. oix. 6, meaning 
dx. 6=cviii. 6 of the Vulgate (oonstitue super 
eum peooatorem; et diabolus stet a dextris 
eius^; and Cary refers to Southey’s tale of 
Donica—a worthless ballad, founded on one of 
the legends told in the following extracts from 
Heywood’s Hierarchie of the Blesied Angelh 
(London, 1636, pp. 479, 480): 

” Possible it is, that the inferiour Divels at the 
command of the superiour, should possesse the 
bodies of the Dead for a time, and moue in them ; 
as, by examples, may appears. Sunapiue reports. 
That an .Egyptian Necromancer presented the 
person of Apollinem before the people. But 
lamblunu a greater Msgition standing by, told 
them. It was not he, but the body of a Fencer 
who had before been slaine. When whispering a 
stronger charm to himself, the Spirit forsooke the 
body, which falling down dead, appeared to them 
all to be the stuudng caikasse of the Fencer 
before spoken of, and well known to them all. 

“ The like is reported of one Donica, who after 
she was dead, the Diuell had walked in her body 
for the space of two yeares, so that none suspected 
but that she was still aliue: for she did both speak 
and eat, though very sparingly; only shee had a 
deepe p^enesse in her countenance, which was the 
only signe of death. At length a Hagition oom- 
ming by, where she was then in the companie of 
many other Virgins ; as soone as hee beheld her, 
bee said, Faire Maids, why keep you company 
with lh*8 dead Virgin, whom you suppose to be 


Di. 


alive P When taking away theMagicke charms 
which was tied vndeir her arme, tiie body fell 
downe liueless and without motion.” 

A similar idea isthe basis of Mr. Robert Louts 
Stevenson’s appalling story of Thrown Janet 
“ with the bogie in her clay-cauld flesh.” And 
there axa touches about this tale that lead one 
to conjecture that he got the idea in the High¬ 
lands or some other Celtic country* 

But the closest parallel is an Irish legend 
embodied in the homily on St. Patrick pre¬ 
served in the Book of Lismore, a fifteenth cen- 
tuiy MS. belonging to the Duke of Devonshire. 
This legend, Bterally translated, runs as follows: 

*‘Theu Failge Berraide boasted that he would 
kill Fatridc wherever he should meet him, in 
revenge for the idol Genu Gruaich [which PaMck 
had destroyed]; for it was Fallge’s god. ^ 
Patrick’s people [knowing that he was. like St. 
Paul, desirous of martyrdom] bid from him what 
Failge had declared; and one day Odran, hie 
charioteer, said to Patrick: ‘ Since for a long 
time I have been charioteering tor thee, O 
master, 0 Patrick, let mt to-day be in the chief 
seat, and do thou be charioteer.’ Patrick did so. 
Thereafter Patrick went into the district of HQi 
Failgi, and Failge came and gave a thrust (of his 
spear) through Odran in the form of Patrick. Not 
long afterwards Failge died, and his soul went 
into hell. Then the Devil entered Failge’s body, 
so that it dwelt among men as if it were alive. 

” Then Patrick, after a long while, came to Failge, 
and tarried outside before the fortress, and asked 
one of Failge’s slaves where Failge was biding. 
‘ I left him in his house,’ eaith the slave. ' T& 
him,’ saith Patrick, ‘ to come and speak witii me.’ 
Then the servant goes to fetch Ftulge, and found 
of him in the house nought save his bare bones, 
bloodless, fleshiess. The slave oomes to Patrick 
in grief and sorrow, and tells him how he had seen 
Fafige. Said Patrick: ' From the day when Failge 
slew my charioteer before mine eyes, hia soul 
went to hell for the deed he had done, and the 
Devil entered hia body.’ 

“And that is the tragical death of Failge.” 

There is an imperfect copy of this legend 
in the Tripartite Life, Rolls ed., p. 218, 
and Latin versions are in a MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, marked Ff. 
127, fo. 462 b 2, and in Colgan’s Triae Thau- 
wiafurpa, pp. 25-26 (Tertia Vita, c. 69), p 44 
(Quarta Vita, o. 77), and p. 81 (Sexta Vita, c. 
73). It will be seen that the Irish story has two 
of the three characteristics of Dante’s doctrine, 
namely, immediate departure of the traitor’s 
soul to hell, demoniac possession of the traitor's 
body, and continuance of that possession 
during the body’s natural life. 

If, as seems probable, the doctrine is a piece 
of folklore, the question arises, Where did 
Dante learn it ? Not in Italy; for Alberigo's 
Sdpfi is inconsistent with its being a popmar 
Italian superstition. More likely in France, 
a Celtic country, where Dante resided for two 
years as a student at the University of Paris. 

Whitley Stokes, 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD “CAPSTAN.” 

London; Hay SI, 1339. 

When the editors of the New English Dic¬ 
tionary came to consider the origin of the word 
“ Cap^n,” they would find two current 
answers to the problem, corresponding re¬ 
spectively to the two Spanish forms of the 
word, eabeetrante and cabrest'inte, the greater 
fullness of the word in Spanish seeming to 
point to that language os the birthplace of the 
designation. 

The first suggestion, and the one approved 
by Dr. Murray, is that the word is derived from 
Lat. capietrum, Prov, cabeetre, Sp. cabeatre — a 
halter, the capstan being regarded, by a some¬ 
what forced analogy, as a haltering of the 
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gliip, a means of holding it fast like a horse by 
the halter. 

The competing derivation is the one pro¬ 
posed in my Dictionary (1859), from the name 
of the goat, applied in Spanish, as in several 
other languages, to a meohanism for exerting 
a hMvy strain (eotra, in mediaeval warfare, an 
engine for casting atones; edbria, a windlass or 
crane); and eatante, present participle of eatar, 
in the sense of standing upright* ; the distinc¬ 
tive feature of the capstan being &e upright 
position of the axis, contrasted with the hori- 
lontal axle of a windlass worked with a crank, 
or a builder’s crab. 

The term cabreatante might equally have 
arisen in Southern France—the forms cabre and 
crate being vouched by ^^quefort in the sense 
of “ goat,” while eabre in nautical language still 
Hgnifies a windlass or crab, and the E. crab 
itself testifies to the former use of Fr. erabe in 
the same sense. In the South of France 
(Oastres) cabro and erabo are current in bo& 
signifioations. 

Looking now to the intrinsic probability 
of the two etymologies, there cannot be a 
doubt as to the superiority of that which 
dimotly indicates the essential structure of the 
thing signified. The analogy of a halter would 
give a designation to the anchor and cable 
rather than to the windmg engine itself; and, 
moreover, it would be equally applicable to 
the older meohanism with a horizontal axis, 
and, therefore, would bo most unlikely to sug¬ 
gest a distinctive name for the improved con¬ 
struction. Any valuable improvement of an 
old contrivance would acquire a name for 
itself, without conscious invention, by coupling 
the essential feature of the improvement with 
the name by which the old form of mechanism 
was already known. And thus, in toe case of 
the capstan, toe mechanism would still be con¬ 
ceived M a cabra or cabre when the axis was 
moved into a vertical position, but it would be 
quidified as a cabra eatante or cabre eatante, an 
upright windlass or crab. It would be an 
astonishing coincidence if a name taken in fact 
from a fancied analogy with a hfdter (Pg. 
cabreato) could be resolved into elements 
exactiy expres^g the essential characteristics 
of toe thing signified. The presumption that 
the verbal analysis, which traly inmoates the 
stiucture of the object named, exhibits eJso toe 
historical formation of the name itself is so 
strong that it can only be overruled by the 
clearest proof that cdbeatrante, and not cabrea¬ 
tante, was toe original form. But Dr. Murray 
adduMs nothing of the kind. He does not 
even inform us what are toe dates to which he 
can trace the two forms of toe word, whether 
ffl Spanish or in Provencal. He contents 
himself with denouncing, ex cathedra, our 
derivation as an untenable conjecture, “in¬ 
geniously supported by the known application 
in various languages of the name of the goat 
to various medianical devices.” But when he 
speaks of our derivation as taken “ from cabra, 
goat+esfanfe, ‘ standing,’ ” he har^ gives a 
faur representation of the theory. We do not 
suppose that those who gave a name to the 
capstan had any thoughts of resemblance to a 
F^ing-goat It would be a cabra to them 
because that was the name they habitually gave 
to a crab or winding meohanism, without any 
toought of the origmal sense of the word. Our 
doctrine is that cabreatante is derived from 
tabra, a winding engine, and eatante, upright 

* It is obvious that the representatives of Lat. 
•tors in all the Bomanoe languages must have 
Ugnifled standing, before they came to be used in 
too ^tract sense of mere existence. Thus the 
"Id Fr. eatant constantly occurs in the sense of 
upright, and evidence of 8p. aatanta having had 
•no same meaning is preserved in the nautical 
••tantea, the uprights or supports of the cross- 
"••nisof the decks. 


—a derivation which can with no propriety be 
spoken of as being ingenioualy (tost is to say, 
speciously) supported by the metaphorical 
application of the name of toe goat to a wind¬ 
lass or crane, because that application of the 
term is toe very foundation of our etymology. 

The transposition of toe r between the 
second and third syllables of the Spanish forms 
may as easily have taken place in toe one 
direction as in the other. It is rather in favour 
of cabreatante that it is the form in use among 
shipmen, according to the Spanish Academy. 
The change to cabeatrante may have taken place 
at a period sufficiently early to account for the 
Catalonian and Provengal forma, cabeatrant, 
cabeatran; and it will by no means be conclusive 
to the contrary if earlier examples of these 
latter can be found than of the Sp. cabreatante. 
It will be a balance of probabilities in wUch 
large allowance must be made for our imperfect 
acquaintance with the early records of the 
languages in question. H. Wedgwood. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE WOED “GOD.” 

Oxford: May 81 , 1889. 

Dr. A. Fibk, in his Vergletchendea Worterbach 
der Indo-germaniachen Bprachen (1874, i., p. 83) 
under toe root GHU, “ to call,” proposes with 
some hesitation an etymology for toe Teutonic 
name for toe Deity. He places under this 
Indo-Gkrmanio root OEU the Gothic guth, 
adding, however, this remark: 

“God is either toe object of invocation {der 
jingarufina), or the object of sacrifioe {dar, dam 
gaop/art nird), op. Skr. huU from HU, to sacri- 
floe.” 

Prof. Elnge, in his Etymologiachea Worterbuch 
der deutacher Sprache (1888), supports the 
derivation of toe Gothic guth from the Indg. 
y gbeu, “to call,” with much learning and 
ingenuity, finding Yedio analogy in puruhiUa, 
which he alleges to mean “ vielgerufener,” and 
to be a common epithet of Indrs. 

However, I cannot help thinking that the 
alternative etymology proposed by Dr. Fiok 
has a good deal in its favour. I have noticed 
that the Indg. ^gheu, “ to pour, sacrifice,” has 
been very widely used from toe earliest times 
for the purposes of religious terminology. For 
instance, in Cheek this a/ghtu appears as x^*> 
(for x^^-“), “ to pour,” a word constantly used 
in a technical sense in connexion with drink- 
offering; and its strong grade cognate xob 
•■xo^-^has almost solely a sacrificial connota¬ 
tion. With the Indg. strong grade ghou we 
may also coimeot the Skr. hotar (Zend zaotar), 
“ high priest,” and the Armenian jau-nem, “ I 
sacrifice ” (see Brugmann, § 410.) 

Now it seems to me that it would be quite 
possible to connect our word “God” wito 
Indg. ghu, the weak grade of the ^gheu, “ to 
pour.” Old English “ god ” is toe representa¬ 
tive of a primitive Germanic base guda- =Indg. 
ghu-tO-, which, according to form, might mean 
either the libation, the sacrifice, or the object 
of sacrificial service (see Brugmaim, ii., § 79). 
I think that this etymology, which is possible 
phonologically, is more probable thu toe 
other from toe consideration of toe gradual 
development of religious ideas. Surely the 
Object of Prayer (der Angerufene) is too lofty 
and spiritual a name to have become a general 
name for toe Deity in the earliest times. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tussdat, June ll. s p.m. Boyal losttintlon: “ Some 
Recent Biologiou Dlsoovenes,” IV., by Prof. B. Bay 
Lenkeeter. 

WsDNssnA-^ June is. S p.n. Univetsity College: 
Barlow Lecture.“Questions arising out of i»/enw 
i.-ill.,” Xn., by the Rev. Dr. E. Moore. 
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ffniverslty ''ollege; Introduotory Leo- 
tare, ‘The PlMe of Arobaeology in and 

University nation.” by Prof!jS 8. Poolo. 

8 p.ni. BUon^pioal: “A Now Bpeoies of 
_ M agalotrocha from Brisbane,” by Dr. V. G.^horpo. 

Thubspat. June 18 , 8 p.m. iloyal Institution 
g^grf^Leoture, “Ohemloal AfBnlty,” V., by 

'umverslta College: Barlow Leotate, 

“llM^uareof EuleFs 
S^ex” by Dr. Qlaisher: “A Theorem in the 
Momus ofLlnoar Partial biflerentlal Oration™” 
Orystalltae Rsfleotion and 
Refra^on,” by Mr. Basset; “The Uniform De- 
forrotlon Dlm^ons of a OyUndriotl 8heU 

^**1 AppUoatlons to the 
r of Deformation of Thin Shells,” by 

^rd^lemh; “The Figures of the Plppian aed 
of a Class of Xdane Dublos/^ by the 

FamAT, Juno 14, 8.80 p.m. British Museum: “Baby- 
lonim ^tronomy rooonstruoted from the Tablets, 
IL, the Yoi^ Month, and Week,” by Mr. G. Bortin. 

6 p.m. University Collet: Introdnotory Leo* 
Mfourd"^°* and Recent Dliooveries,” by Mr. 

8p.m. NewShaksMre: “A Projeoted Edition 
of the Saga of'Amlmleg.' with an Aooount of a 
OoUeorion of Inedited loelandls Literature iUns- 
trative of Shaksperiw Stories,” by Mr. I. Gollanea. 
Mr*^'V ' “Quarts Fibres,” by 

BATUap^, J une lA 8 p.m. Royal InsHtation: Tyndall 
Itt, “Idoriim and Ehmsrisnoe in Art 
and Life,” by Prot W. Knight. 

8.46 p.m. Botraio: General Meeting. 


80IEN0E. 

Gfraphiea; or, the Art of Calculation by 
Drawing Lines applied especially to Mecha¬ 
nical Engineering. By Robert H. Smith. 
Fart I. (Longmans.) 

It is only twenty odd years since Colmann, 
following up the broad lines of Fencelet, 
founded the science, or perhaps it would be 
better to say art, of Graphical Statics. Eight 
years afterwards ‘Wej'rauch could give a suc¬ 
cinct account and bibliography of the whole 
subject in less than forty pages. Nowadays 
the literature has become somewhat un¬ 
manageable; and one of the best of recent 
text-books contains four volumes of about 
four hundred pages each. Graphics may be 
defiaed as the art of calculating by the aid of 
the drawing-board; and any instroment, from 
the pencil and straight-edge up to the integraph 
of Abakanowioz, is permissiblo. Just as in 
mathematics, so in graphics, there are pure 
and applied sides. Fare Graphics—sometimes 
termed the Graphical Calculus—deals with all 
the various modes of calculation possible. 
There are very few processes of Fare Mathe- 
matics which have not their analogues in 
Fore Graphics. The difference is solely this— 
the size of our drawing-board, the keenness 
of our eyes, and the sensible thickness of a 
physical straight line set a limit to the accu¬ 
racy of graphical calculation; but our patience, 
the incompleteness of our logarithmic tables 
or gaps in our analysis, are the limits to 
analytical calculations. An ordinary draughts¬ 
man ought to be safe from an error of more 
than 1 or 2 per cent, in the run of graphical 
calculations; and this error is well within 
the limits of the knowledge we have of the 
physical properties of most of the pieces of 
material with which the technologist has to 
deal. Hence the striking value of graphical 
escalation to the engineer. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that much can 
be done g;raphically which at present is almost 
beyond the reach of analysis. Sudi differentitd 
equations, for example, as occur in the motion 
of bodies on lubricated surfaces, or in the roll- 
ing of one cylinder on another, are fairly easily 
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dealt with on the drawing-board. Would it lead others to hold it a method of small With this we entirely agree, bat not with 
be heresy to suggest that one elliptic cylinder account. His notation, which extends from what he writes further: 

rolling upon a second under Ihe action of the ordinary sign of equality up to three 

^ ^ . - ~ . ... J ' 1 ,. .i r. .. •• The error insetting the dividers has not the 


replace what Clifiord termed rotor, which is 


gravity would possibly puzzle a young Cam- horizontal and three vertical bars, is appall- dmders has not the 

bridge wrangle^ even if he had only to find ing. His introduction of the wok W to It is as of ten positive 

the time to any position within 2 per cent, replace what Clifford termed rotor, which is * 

of error ? shifted to something else, is unnecessaiy and Our experience goes to show a very steady 

Pure Graphics, then, has for its chief confusing. The result is tiiat the reader “ personal equation ” with the ^viders as 
branches Graphical Arithmetic, Graphical has to turn very frequently two or three well as with the scale. The same student 
Theory of Equations, Graphical Theory of times in a page to the glossary to under- always transfers his distances from one part 
rates and sums (including the beginnings of a stand what is being said. Perhaps the of the diagram to another, with nearly the 


shifted to something else, is unnecessaiy and Our experience goes to show a very steady 
confusing. The result is tiiat the reader “ personal equation ” with the ^viders as 
has to turn very frequently two or three well as with the scale. The same student 


theory of differential equations), and graphical most remarkable passage in the book in this same loss or g^ per cent, 
representation of functions of two and three respect is p. 246, which it took us some It is the misfortune of Graphics in this 
variables. Besides Ciemon&’o GaJeolo gra^co, twenty minutes to translate. But it is not country that it has still to wait fora thorongfal; 
now a little out of date, we have the excel- only in the introduction of new symbols and capable e^onent. There must be consider 
lent work of Favero and its still more valu- terms that Prof. Smith makes the way able vitality in it, however, considering thi 
able annotated translation by Terrier, together difficult for us. He changes the meaning of various books it has survived. If we oai 

with numerous papers and memoirs by LM, well-accepted terminology, as the following produce books like Cotterell’s Applied Me 

Lalanne, and others. We have, os yet, no passage show: choniot and Fidler’s Bridge Conetruetion. 

thorough English text-book, and here Prof. , .. . . . which are thoroughly good, why should w« 

Smith had the field clear before him. He has remain twenty yarn b^d the rest of th< 

ikvoM tl,». cb.,to. ia hi. book to wh.l ls‘o( i.a„phii .,a,f 

he terms “Graph-Arithmetic,” “Graph- ten^ ‘tangential’; ^d the other unr tntki 

Algebra,” “ Grapho-Trigonometry and Men- to it. and called ‘centripetal’ or ‘radial’” 

suration.” We must confess to very serious (p. 111). 

disappointment both in the material and pro- mt. n i » it i v TWO BOOKS ON EOONOUIG BOTANY, 

sufficient and often clumsy; for example, we \ entirely duierent from t is for j. h. (TiUbner.) If anvone needs to 

may note the solution of a quadratic equation ^ custoin^ Ifoglish convinced of the extraordinary^ealth of oui 

by means of a parabola, whSn the set^are and^e new use of the word can Australian colonies in products of 

and dividers will solve any quadratic wi4out ^eud to oonfuw ttem. There ^ several v^ae, he wiU only have to oast his eye over 
the least alteration of form. Here, as else- points m which the author dmOTs from this work of 650 Iwge ootavo psji^es entirely 

where in his book. Prof. Smith seems to mathemabcid usage without, it devot^ to the useful native ptots of Australia 

have disregaided the results of all contem- «««“« ^ 

Dorarv literature. ure compelled, then, to condemn Prof. m ® ® 

Pure Graphics, merely the art of calcu- Sndth’s wwk ^th m a tex^ok for studente located ^ Sydn^”^ ^ts o^torl^but it^’ 
lating by the drawing board, can of audwan introduction for English r^ers to desirable that it shomd have more a 

course applied to all branches of physical in^asingly important art of Graphics, colonial circulation. The products are classified 
investigation. Of these branches, statics and ^ liable, we fear, to throw back the under elevmi heads, viz.—(1) human food and 

elasticity have, up to the present, been most ®tiidy of the subject here if it be taken as a food adjuncts, (2) forage plants, (3) drugs, (4) 
fruitfully worked at; but, at the same time, it measure of the power of the new method, re^, and kinos, (5^ oUs, (6) perfumes, 

must be noted that dynamics, especially its represent even the Culmann- O) dyw tans. (9) tobew, (10) fflwes, (11) 

application to machinery, is now taking a Cremona stage of the art in Germany and ’ «s^ ^f^fewer 

pU». 1. aiVM«l iwt. At ft. toe, tb. tj..h„ ,m 

duding elasticity, we have the classical work things of much yduo in the bo^ if he has ijeiDg named as useful in ttus respect. But the 

of Culmann — now, of course, in its first to go through it. Thus, there gums and resins are scarcely less important to 


twenty minutes to translate. But it is not country that it has still to wait for a thoroughly 
only in the introduction of new symbols and capable e^onent. There must be consider- 
ferms that Prof. Smith makes the way able vitality in it, however, considering the 
difficult for us. He changes the meaning of various books it ^s survived. If we can 
well-accepted terminology, as the following produce books like Cotterell’s Applied Me~ 
passage show: choniot and Fidler’s Bridge Conetruetion, 

■•Th. ««k™to. o( ft. ,< . tonl *hy ft.dd w. 


1 what components: one along the 1^ of motion, world in Graphics only ? 

G^PU' termed ‘tangential’; and the other normal 

1 Men- to it. and called ‘centripetal’ or ‘radial’” -■ = 

serious (p. 111). 

id pro- rn. „ „ k B v ON ECONOMIC BOTANY. 

The “ radial ” component of acceleration has , „ 

J! » moaning entirely different from this for K. By 

^ on the customary English 

square t®*t-^oks and^e now use of the word can Australian^lonfes or^tSu^' 

ritoout oidy tend to confuse toem. There ^ several value, he will only have to oast his eye over 
8 else- points in which the author differs from this work of 650 large ootavo pages ^tiraly 

ims to oristomary mathematical usage without, it devoted to the useful native plants of Australis 
intern- ®o®™® ^ real gain. ®ud Tasmania. It was compiled, in the first 

We are compelled, then, to condemn Prof. .* g^ 0 "i>ook to &e ^®ry va^ble 

eaicu. Sndth’s work ^thM a tex^ok for indents LSd aT'^y“ts^S^urS fa 
bo of a^dwan introduction for English r^ers to desirable that it sho^d have mora than “ 
lysical "P® lu^asingly important art of Graphics, colonial circulation. The products are classified 
os and I* will bo liable, we fear, to throw back the under elevmi heads, viz.—(1) human food and 
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It does not represent even the Culmann- tans, (9) ambers, (10) fibres, (11) 

Cremona stoge of the art in Germany and these the tubers occupy 

Italy. At the same time, the teacher will *,I?*s*^**7'*r‘’ 

find things of much vriuo in the book if he has respit, 

only conra^ to go through it. Thus, there gams and resins are scaroely less important to 


volume, falling behind the times, but of ®’'® 8®V6r^ good points in the chapter on commerce and the arts; here, again, thirty-tsm 
which the first part of the second volume, ** Beam-Linkages.” We are glad also to see, species of Euealypteis are enumerated as yielding 
piloted by Prof. Hitter, promises good things; “ ® accessible form, the description of valuable pr^ucts. The gum trees are, in fact, 
the exceUent four-volumed French treatise of t^® “ aooeleration diagram,” which Prof. Smith ^®«“dle88 source of wealth to the 

L4vy, the Italian treatise of Favero, and the himself first introduced in a paper before the 

Iftltowk.1 8.v«i| ft .ddi- UatoOTk B^.1 SoAty. Ih^^p.1.. Sto to Vc' 

tion, the tracts of Cremona, Eddy, and others, ^ he picked up also in the final chapter a* gu , 

as well as a long series of suggestive memoirs, *' Solid Static Structures ”; but in most Trie Ueee of Plante: a Ma n ual of Economic 
mostly German and Italian. What would practical oases we can certainly “ get round ” .^7 (Boper&Drow- 

not the engineering student give for an English 5*® terribly lengthy plan and elevation con- Suv 

.. ™ _ i __ structtona in thia chanffiT. Wo ®?PPr®*'®Ui mauual qt eoonomic plants. 


just-issued Italian work of Savotti; in addi- lidiaburgli Iloyal Society. Tt 
tion, the tracts of Cremona, Eddy, and others, te be picked up also in the 
as well as a long series of suggestive memoirs, *' Solid Static Structures ”; 
mostly German and Italian. What would practical cases we can certainly 
not the engineering student give for an English ^he terribly lengthy plan and < 
equivalent of L6vy or Savotti—not a mere structions suggested in this chapter, 
translation, but a well-thought-out English ®*^ct the mathematician won 
original work of like calibre 1 Prof. Smith ® ®gh of relief to andysis, if < 
had again a clear field. He was writing after psBcd him to deal wiui a tetri 
Levy on Statics and Bnrmester on Kinematics, “ter the manner of Prof. Smi 
He may have read both of them, but we also to be said for the exc 

cannot find any trace of it in his work, ^ere ^i^firams, which represent a ve 
is such a thing as being too independent. It thorough and careful hard wo: 
is impossible for any one nowadays to sit B. remark ma^ be made as 
down and write de novo a treatise on Graphics, little point in which Prof. Smitl 
He will refind constructions for himself, but differs from that of the reviewer, 
often by most circuitous routes; and the result asserts that the dividers are be 
will be that his book will be read only by Bcide in reading off and ad 
teachers seeking the few points that are tudes: 
not by students who require 

a highway tyrough the subject. ^ ^ always in the same dirijtion, eit 

Htyein hes our chief quarrel with Prof. Uttle too much, or else always 
Smith. Graphics is an art yet to be made small, the direotion of the error < 
popular in England, and he has introduced it ihe peculiarity of the eyesight of i 


greatly compressed, manual of economic plants. 
The classification is yery much t^ same as tha t 

AV... __...3 _*_ /4\ A__ w . . 


ought also to bo said for the excellency of the P*per materials, (7) timber and other woods, 
diagrams, which represent a very groat deal egnimltural pl^ts, (9) miscellaneons pro¬ 
of tiiorough and careful hard work. ducts. ^ a smi^ book of 2(M pages it is 

. 1 1 . 3 . . obvious that only those plants which vield nro- 

A remwk may be made m to a cunons ducts in most ukveraal use can be inoluded. 
little point in which Prof. Smith’s expenenoe and we find no preface witii any hint as to ho w 
differs from that of the reviewer. He rightly the selection has been mada So far as a 
asserts that the dividers are better than the oorMiy glance can show, this has been 
scale in reading off and adding magni- j^^dirionsly done ;bnt the botanioal descriptions 
tudes: are not always accurate. Thus, on p. 51, the 

fleshy edible portion of the tope or stone- 
“ The error in reading the scale is nearly frnit is desoribra as the “ epicarp ” instead of 
always in the same direction, either always a the mesicarp. 


in a form which will repel many readers aqd 1 man.” 


“The error in reading the scale is nearly 
always in the same direotion, either always a 
little too much, or else always slightly too 
small, the direotion of the error depending on 
the pecnliarity of the eyesight of the draughts- , 
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OOBBE3PONDENOE. 

MB. ABOHBE HUTO’S ‘'LA8T VOBD.” 

Olid Ooltege, Oxford: Jane 6, 1889. 

My critioism of an edition of the Timatsm in 
tbe Marcli number of the Classical Beview was 
replied to by the editor in tbe April nnmber. 
He explained that be *' should certainly hare 
not felt called upon to notice a curious piece of 
eristic signed ‘ J. Oook Wilson' ” were it not 
that I had “freely scattered accusations of 
dishonesty.” I used no such opprobrious ex¬ 
pression, but mentioned certain facts about the 
editor’s.use of the notes of his predecessors, 
incontrovertible and amply confirmed by an 
independent review in another country. The 
principal of these statements concerned his 
relation to Stallbaum and Martin. He did not 
either meet directly or deny these, but tried to 
discredit them indirectly by “ exhibiting three 
or four typical specimens of Mr. Wilson’s style, 
to show what sort of material his/arrayo HMli 
is composed of; aftmr which I have done with 
him,” 

A more uniortunate course could not have 
been taken, for the criticisms of these “ typical 
specimens” consisted almost wholly of grave 
mistakes and grave misrepresentations, made 
the more unlucky by the personalities assooiatrd 
with them. To exUbit these fully, and to leave 
no doubt Bboutwhat he calls “idle invective 
and unsupported assertion,” needed more room 
than could be asked for in a review, and, there¬ 
fore, I announced a pamphlet. The part of 
this which, besides other matters, dealt with 
ev^ ^int of the editor’s answer was nearly 
finished im the Easter vacation; but au unfor- 
seen circncustance involving me in much busi- 
iiesB happened in the last fortnight of the 
vaeation, mnd prevented literary work. In term 
my time has been so taken up by academical 
engagememts that I shall probably be unable 
to publish the pamphlet before the long vaca¬ 
tion, and if so ^ali defer it till the beginning 
of next term. 

From a merely controversial point of view, 
however, my pamphlet con wait, lor in a second 
reply, entitled “A Last Word” {Classical 
Beview, May), tbe editor has given me a victory 
as complete as could be desired or imagined. 

In my article in the Classical Beview for 
April, after remarking shortly on the above- 
mentioned oharacteristios of the editor’s reply, 
and promising to answer it more fully elsewhere, 
I gave one test instance of the worth of his 
argument. In the “Last Word” the editor 
accepts this test entirely, with what result will 
be best shown by putting m^ remarks and his 
reply side by side. (The italics in the editor’s 
sentence, “This is no theory,” &o., are mine.) 

“OIASSICSL BEVIiW,” 

Araii,, 1889. 

‘‘I conclode by giving 
the reader a teet of the 
vriue of the statements 
which the editor makes 
m his answer, in a 
matter which will take 
little space. In No. (2) 
he fays, ‘furthermore, 
it might be interesting 
to learn wherein oon- 
yats an attack upon 
Martin which our critic 
at'ributee to me. I re- 
fer to Martin three 
'imee in this connexion, 

»nd eatdi time with 
approval.’ My point 
ttM not that the editor 
attacked Martin, but 
that his attack was un- 
^ooea^l. The editor 
V iff I” contends that 
he did not attack Blartin 
•t .all, How these are 


“ctassicAi. EBvnw,” 
ATBIL, 1889. 

the facts. In 38 D 

■rijs* i^ayT^tu^ ttXiixirat 
airf Siya/iir, said of 
Mercury, Yenns, and 
the Sun, is interpreted 
by Martin to mean that 
Mercury and Yentu re¬ 
volve in a direction op¬ 
posite to that of the 
eun; tboagh he admits, 
as the editor himself 
says, that there are diffl- 
cnlUea. The editor 
attacks this theory and 
interprets quite differ¬ 
ently. Martin’s words 
are, ‘ Btaton a voulu dire 
him posUivemmt que oee 
denx placates suivent 
une direction oppoc£a i 
celle dn soleil.’ The 
editor says, ‘If the con¬ 
trary motion’ [«.«., the 
kind meant by Msrtm] 
‘ of tbe two planets is 
insisted on, toe result 
follows th«t we have 
here the one theory in 
the whole dialogue 
which is manifestly and 
fiagrantiy inadequate. 
Plato'sphysicaltbeories, 
however for they may 
difler from the conclu¬ 
sions of modern science, 
usually offer a fair and 
reasonable explanation 
of such facts as were 
known to him. They 
)are sometimes singu¬ 
larly felidtiona, and 
never abenrd. I cannot, 
then, believe that be 
has here presented ns 
wiUi a hypothesis so 
obviously futile.’ ” 


“CLASSICAI, XETISW,” 

MAT, 1889. 

“A £<ut Word. 

“I have but a few 
words to add in refer¬ 
ence to Mr. Wilson’s 
attempt at repWing to 
my criticisms. I am in 
no wise concerned, os I 
have already said, with 
bis opinion of my 
scholarship and philoso¬ 
phy, but only mth his 
imputations of tiuUaJldes. 
I therefore refrain from 
all comment on his re¬ 
marks, except os regards 


“CLAESIOAI. naviEw,’' 
MAT, 1889. 

the point which he puts 
forward as a test ques¬ 
tion between himself 
and me and which be¬ 
yond doubt answers that 
purpose admirably. 

“In attempting to 
justify his assertion that 
X attack Martin in a cer¬ 
tain passage, he quotes 
part of my animtraver- 
sions upon the contrary 
motion which, as is com¬ 
monly thought, Plato 
assigns to Yenus and 
Mercury. This is no 
theory of Martin’s, but 
a popular and obvious 
interpretation of Plato’s 
words, leAieh Martin re¬ 
peats, presumably be- 
caase he saw nothiny 
better for it, but to 
which he urges the 
gravest objection. Tbe 
passage cited from my 
note strongly empha¬ 
sises the obj ection which 
Martin felt, and which 
anyone must feel, to 
this astronomical hypo¬ 
thesis, and simply ampli¬ 
fies a sentence in tbe 
very same note, which is 
this; ‘Now, as Martin 
observes, the theory of 
contrary motion is fla¬ 
grantly inadequate to 
account for those facts.’ 
The ‘ attack upon Mar¬ 
tin ’ is actnmly and 
expressely an argument 
on Martin's side. 

“Now Mr. Wilson 
either saw this or he did 
not: the inference in 
either case need not be 
precisely specified. He 
may then write a pam¬ 
phlet, or (as perhaps his 
style woiild lead us to 
expect) a stout quarto, 
without being troubled 
by any more observa¬ 
tions on my part. Far 
be it from me to inter¬ 
fere with this austere 
moralist in the execution 
of what he ‘ conceives a 
public duty.’ ” 

I bad quoted the very plain and entirely 
decisive sentence from Ms^n (in which I have 
put iialtos) out of many similar ones to make 
Inrther evasion impossible. “Nowto speak 
with the editor who has an aptitude for formu¬ 
lating the criticisms most fatal to himself— 
“ either he saw the sentence [in my article] or 
he did not; the inference in either case need 
not be precisely specified.” 

The reader who had only the editor’s remarks 
before him would little suspect that the state¬ 
ments about Martin’s view in the paragraph 
be^ning “This is no theory of Martin’s,” and 
ending “ The ‘ attack upon Martin,’ is actually 
and expressly an argument on Martin’s side ” 
are wrong from beginning to end; all but one 
being the opponte of the truth, and that one 
(“gravest objection,”&o.)beingan extraordinary 
perversion of the truth. But, as I have had to 
say before of the editor’s mistakes, “it is 
incredible, but it is so.” That the theory in 
question is the one Martin pronounces for is 
seen conclusively from the single sentence I 
had quoted; and it appears in the very clearest 
way all through the note of Martin which the 
editor refers to. Not only so, but, to make 
assurance doubly sure, Martin affirms it over 


agmu in an essay published long after his 
edition, which the editor, as is otherwise 
obvious from his bool^ has never even heard of. 
Here Martin says it is the only possible inter¬ 
pretation of tbe Greek, which he does not 
doubt to be genuine—” le seul sens possible des 
mots.” 

If anything were required to complete the 
humour of the situation it would be the con¬ 
temptuous confidence with which the editor 
accepts the above “test question” as one 
which “answers that purpose admirably,” and 
the personalities which accompany his pheno¬ 
mena mistake. I deprecated in my answer to 
his first reply the merely personal turn he was 
giving to the controversy. But he would not 
be warned. There are more lessons on tbe 
danger of personalities to be learnt from the 
parts^ of my pamphlet which deal with the 
remaining mistakes iu the editor’s first reply. 

_ It is amusing to see how he tries to excuse 
himself beforehand for not answering my 
pamphlet. But it will not serve. He did tbe 
same sort of thing in his first reply. Cf. “ after 
which, I have done with him,” and “ nor do I 
intend to enter into any controversy with him.” 
Iu my own reply I absolved him of all obliga¬ 
tion to keep this promise. He availed Umselt 
of tbe permission, though without acknowledg¬ 
ment, and answered again in the Classical 
Review, as we have seen; doubtless because he 
thought he saw an opportunity. If he reitily 
remains silent this time the inference will be 
obvious. 

J. Cook Wilson. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the annual general meeting of tbe 
Institution of Civil Engineers, held on May 28, 
Sir John Coode was elected president in suc¬ 
cession to Sir George Bruce; and it was 
announced that the duration of the office would 
henceforth be for two years, instead of for one 
year. 

Those of our readers interested in crypto- 
gamic botany, and especially in Algae, will be 
glad to know that the first of two artides, 
entitled “A Yenerable Naturalist, Mr. John 
Balfs,” commences in the June issue of Science 
Gossip. Mr. Balfs’s famous book now fetches 
three or four times its or^nal price. The 
writer of the articles, Mr. mltiam Boberts, is 
an intimate friend of Mr. Balfs, who is in his 
eighty-second year. 


Pbof. JiTDD has contributed to the June 
nnmber of tbe Geological Magazine a suggestive 
article on Metamorphism, in which he proposes 
the convenient term “statical metamorphism” 
to indicate the changes produced in rocks 
which have been subjected to great pressure 
but have not yielded, so that no movement has 
been effected. It thus forms a correlative term 
to Bosenbusch’s “dynamical metamorphism,” 
which is applied to the phenomena resulting 
from the operation of mechanical forces that 
have caused actual movement in a rodc-mass, 
as best seen in districts where the rooks have 
been sheared. 

Proceedings of the Linnesn Society of New 
South Wales. Second Series, vol. iii., part 4. 
Containing the papers r^ in October, 
November, and December 1888; with two 
Plates, and Index of 58 pp. (London: Triibner.) 
This goodly volume of 500 pages, and a very 
elaborate index of the four parts composing 
the entire volume—issued within three months 
after the terminal meeting of the preceding 
year—puts to shame the tardiness of some of 
our home societies, which are often very biok- 
ward in issuing their Transactions. It is 
especially rich in entomological articles, oon- 
titining a revision of the species of the 
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Melolonihid mnns Heteronyl, with many new 
8 pedes, by the Bev. T. Blackburn, filling 
forty pages. One hundred and twenty-four 
pages are also oooupied by hfr. Blaokbum's 
description of species of various detached 
genera of Coleoptera. The Australian spedes 
of the Dipterous families, Gulioidae, Simnlide, 
and Bibionidae, are monographed by Mr. F. A. A. 
Sknse. Mr. Olliffa records the occurrence for 
the first time in Australia of the European 
genera Doccatoma, D^ophilns, Bhinosimus, 
and Anisotoma, describing new spedes of 
each. Mr. Miskin publishes descriptions of 
a few hitherto undesoribed Anstralisn Lepi- 
dopters dinma, and Mr. Meyriok continues 
bis elaborate work on the Micro-Lepidoptera 
of Australia. Mr. A. 3. North contributes a 
list of the birds found in the county of 
Cumberland, N.S.W.; and Mr. J, D. Ogilby 
a '* List of the Australian Palaeichthytes, 
with Notes on their Synonyms and Distribu¬ 
tion.” Mr. Fletcher continues his descrip¬ 
tions of Australian earth worms, and mx, 
Haswell sends a note on Saoculina infesting 
Anstralisn crabs. Anatomical artides, by Mr. 
Haswell, on the structure of simple stmted 
muscular fibres, on a method of preparing 
Blastoderms of the fowl, and on Urolophns 
testaceus, complete the volume. 

Practical Micrnicopy, By G. B. Davis. New 
and Bevised Edition. (W. H. Allen.) The 
publication of a new edition of this standard 
work on the microscope, with 310 illustrations 
and a coloured frontispiece, needs no more than 
a passing aUnsion. It will always hold its own 
as a practical guide to the microscopist. 


PEILOLOar NOTES. 

We have received the second part of the new 
quarterly publication of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, entitled Bpigraphia Indica 
( London: Triibner). Like the first part, it con¬ 
sists of Sanskrit inscriptions ^text and transla¬ 
tion), carefully edited by distinguished scholars 
—im of whom, it may be noted, bear German 
names. It also gives three plates of photo¬ 
lithographs of the inscriptions, about one-third 
of the size of the originals. The most interest¬ 
ing paper in the present part is that by Prof. 
G. Burner, of Vienna, upon a copperplate grant 
of Harsha, found as recently as last year near 
Azamgstrh, in the North-Western Provinces. 
Harsha is known independently from the writ¬ 
ings of the Brahman chronicler Bana and the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang; and 
it is interesting to find that the statements of 
both regarding his genealogy and his exploits 
are, on the whole, corroborate by this contem¬ 
porary record (a.D, 631). Hars^ himself a 
worshipper of Maheshvara or Siva, mentions 
that his brother Bajyavardhana was a Saugata 
or Buddhist, while he describes his ancestors as 
worshippers of the sun. Prof. Buhler also points 
out that the characters of this inscription con¬ 
firm bis view that the epigraphic alphabets were 
more conservative in retaining archaic forms 
than the earliest MSS. and palm leaves. In 
another paper we notice that “Andhra” is 
twice misprmted “ Audbra.” 

The Moods of the English Bible the same as in 
Latin and Greek, contrasted with their Treat¬ 
ment by Priscian’s German Followers. By 
Gavin Hamilton. (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd.) 
Mr. Gavin Hamilton (the title of whose book 
we copy literatim et punctatim, without quite 
understanding its grammatical construction) 
is a dever man with a mistaken crotchet. 
About three-fourths of this book are occupied 
with a reassertion of the theory which the 
author has advocated in other publications, viz , 
that the function of the Latin and Greek sub- 
iunctive is “ to emphasise what is novel and 


important.” The Alexandrian grammarians, 
Mr. Hamilton tells us, were aware of this fact, 
and expressed it by giving to the subjunctive 
the name of inroraieriKis, % which, it seeiiu, 
they meant “ subordinating to itself all the 
other moods.” Prisdan misunderstood the 
matter, and his authority has led astray all 
succeeding grammarians. Mr. Hamilton de¬ 
fends bis paradox with a great deal of 
ingenuity, and his sprightly attacks on what 
he considers the self-oontrawctions of German 
grammarians are ve^ entertaining reading. 
Not nnfreqnently his criticisms touch really 
weak points, though more commonly they are 
based on a confusion between dictum secundum 
quid and dictum simpliciter. The author gets 
rid of some of the obvious objections to his 
theory by saying that he is treating only of 
the subjunctive, not of the potent!^ or the 
optative; but he does not explain how it comes 
to pass that the three moods are in Latin 
represented by the same sat of inflexional 
forms. That comparative philolo^ has any¬ 
thing to say about the question he does not 
seem to be at all aware. The small portion 
of the book which treats of the moods of 
the English Bible shows that Mr. Hamilton 
has very little knowledge of the history of the 
English tongue. He imagines that be in the 
sentence “ These be the last words of David” 
is in the subjunctive mood. If this were true, 
it would be a conclusive refutation of Mr. 
Hamilton’s thesis that the moods of the 
English Bible are “ the same as in Cheek and 
Latin ”; for the author himself would scarcely 
translate the be of this sentence by sint or ici. 
The tmth, of course, is that are and be are not 
parts of the same verb, bnt of two distinct 
though synonymous verbs. In Old English 
each of these verbs existed, both in the indica¬ 
tive and in the subjunctive. When the Bible 
was translated, the subjunctive corresponding 
to are bad for centuries been obsolete, bnt be 
continued to be used in bo^ moods. In 
living English as an indicative is retained 
only m dudeots; but is as a subjunctive still 
survives in literary use, though its existence is 
threatened by the growing tendency to 
pense with the subjunctive mood altogether. 
A writer who is ignorant of these oommon- 
plaoe_ facts is not likely to make any useful 
contribution to the science of English grammar. 

Thb Oxford Magazine of June 6 contains an 
elaborate review, by Mr. D. B. Monro, of the 
edition of the Townley Scholia on the Iliad, by 
Prof. Maass, recently published at the C^en- 
don Press. With regard to the important 
question that has been raised—whether this 
new edition gives an accurate representation 
of the MS. data—Mr. Monro (who collated T 
for Dindorf several years ago) stotes that he has 
re-examined the MS. in order to test the justice 
of the complaints made, and reports that ^ey 
are not altogether without ground. 


MEETINGS OF 800IETIE8. 

PhiloIiOoioal Sooistt. — {Friday, May 17.) 

Da. Mosms, president, read a paper entitled 
“ P&'i Miscellanies,” containing many contribu¬ 
tions to P4U philology: (1) Uddiya and uddiydna 
(Jdt. iv., p. 352), corresponding in meaning to 
Sanskrit udieya and udittna. It was shown that 
‘uddiya kambala meant “ a Nepaulese blanket.” 

(2) MarudvA {Hi, ii., p. lis), various readings 
maruvdka and muduedka, represented Sanskrit 
mdrvd. The usual Pili form of this is muild. 

(3) Aeeasara {Jdt. iv, p. 6), a synonym of atisara 
= aeeaya-stra, mindful of a fault, sorry. (4) P<,i\ga- 
etra (Brahmajdla sa.lA»)^ttra-paHya, a pipe made 
of bark, ef. Marathi punft, " a pipe.’’ (5) Pal- 
Uma, not excited, calm (see M.N., p. 17 ; Sum., 
p. 286), might be another form of pannahma by 
contraction, through an intermediate form palla- 
loma (see Cull, i 6 . 1; M.N , p. 413). It was pos- 


Di. 


sible to derive it from prdrdra-loma, which would 
become (i.) paUa-loma, (ii.) paUmo, moist, loose, 
as opposed to lesishamsa. (6) Amhd “cow” (lor 
original ambhd, from root amhk, “to low”f), 
corresponding hi meaning to SanskritmsJid, “a 
cow.” (7) Agha, sky, air, for a-kha, from San¬ 
skrit kha, with inorganic a. (8) Pumati {Jdt. I., 
p. 171-2) s Jain Pr&krit phsimdi, originally a de¬ 
nominative from the root spu, ef. San&it pkuppku, 
panting, gasping; phumphud PtSkAt phumpkumd. 
(9) Buibhati or ddihati {Jdt. 1.. p. 267; 11. 64, 194; 

iii. 211; Saimyutta, pp. 85. 225) has been reCaned 

by FausboU, Childers, and Muller to the Sanskrit 
root druh ; but the latter appears in F&U as 
druhayati, with derivatives du, duhana, doha. 
Duhhhati represents Sanskrit daihneti, from the 
root damhh or dahk, to seek, to injure, to hurt 
(see Dhatumanjusa). In Jdt. iii., p. 207, ddikaka 
=dublhaka represents a Sanskrit dasiiiots wittthe 
sense of “gem” or “diamond,” ef. Smiskrit 
damhha, Indra’s thunderbolt, moni. (10) Baddaiha, 
imitative of the falling of a leaf, from the re¬ 
duplicated form dkaiha dhahha, or dahhadabka {Jdt. 
Hi., p. 75). In the same way sara-sara becomes 
sastara (atsarsara) and bharahhara becomes 5ai5Aars 
{^bharbhara, barbhara), see M.N., p. 128. (11) 

Vessa-kamtna, as oppokd to vassa-kamma, was 
connected with root rish with vyava; so that vessa 
= vyaeassa, ef. P4U eonaaiSanwit parska. (12) 
Traces of the Sanskrit root *r», “to Injure,” 
were traced in kata {Jdt. iii., p. 136), kaUuui {Jdt. 

iv. , p. 42), karaaa {Sum., p. 137). (13) Aremavi- 
hdrtstmettavihdri {Petavatthu 1. 33). In IHpyd- 
vaddna, p. 401,1. 4, we find aran4viharih enlained 
by the editor as “hermitf” (14) Asisndaliya« 
dmandalikaneddy, whirlpool {M.N., p. 225), ef. 
Sanrkrit mandalaka, “a oirds.” (16) Abbhuai 
{Cull. 5.10. 2) “ntr43aracana”aPr4krit one (for 
abbo—abbhe), rf. ammo (for ambo=am5Aa). Ab- 
bhum probably represents an original Sanskrit 
d-bhuk interjection expressing terror, alarm. Pali 
abbkuta and Sanskrit aibhuta are probably due to 
abbhum. 


OAMBBinaB PHinoLootcAL Soraarr. — ( Thursday, 
May 3S.) 

Da. FaNNBXX in the chair.—Mr. B. 8. Conway 
proposed a new interpretation of what is known as 
the DiMssf-inscription (the triple vase of the 
Quirinal). He pointed out that aU the renderings 
(of Biicheler, Jordan, and others) based on the 
reading of duenoi ne in the third line as du noin* 
(“ on the ninth day ’’) were equally unsatisfactory 
from the linguistic and the ar Aaeological point of 
view. At the same time, Jordan’s translation of 
ted ends “ towards thee,” and asted n«w« “ at nisi,” 
“that is to say unl^, unless indeed,” Oom- 
paretti’s enlanation of the iziegnlarities in the 
writing as due to a Greek engraver, and DeeiAe’s 
suggestion that louei Sat. should be read J«. Fei, Cat. 
(Jove, Yejove, and Saturn), were of great impor¬ 
tance. Mr. Conway would translate; Is. Fei. Sat. 
deiuot (nom. plur.) goi med mitat{=.mittaHt), 
“ may the Gods Jove Yejove and Saturn whosofier 
me to be sent (grant) ” nei ted ends eosmie uireo eied 
“that Proserpine be not gracious unto thee” asted 
flout Ope Toiteiiai paeari ueis “unless thou wilt 
make peace with Ops Toitesia ” (or “ by the aid of 
Toitesia”). Buenoe med feeed en Manom “Dnenos 
made me (as a curse) against Manus,” eiaom Buenm 
ne med mals={malom) stated “and let not evil come 
to Dumos by reason of me.” goi might also be 
dat. sing, with ted or wtroo.as its antecedent. He 
regarded it as a curse, bnt found in it the literal 
translation of a regular Greek formula which 
occurs in several inscriptions from Onidos (Newton, 
Malie and Cnidoe ii. 2, No. 81 foil., p. 719,^. 
Shein. Mae. 1863, p. 570), which generally runs 
pJl ciiAdrovrdyoi AifMTpos sal Kipas (“let him not 
meet with the favour of Demeter and Perse¬ 
phone”). In some cases for ciiAiiTov rixoi we 
have tiiKdra «ftj abry {Koipa) Which was the exact 
equivalent of eoimis eied (“oomis sit”). Fires 
(Virgo)=K<!pi). The second line was the condition 
whose tulfllment would avert the curse, as in the 
Oscan curse of Yibia (Zv. Syll. Osc. ^), the 
Lydney curse {0. J. Z,, vil. 140), five of the curses 
from Onidos, and others. The third line was a 
clause added to specially exempt the author of the 
curse from harm, as regnltuly in the Onidos 
Inscriptions, the old Latin curse in Macrobins Bat. 
3. 9, and several other examples. The most stiA- 
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ing evidence in favour of thia view was the occur* 
rence in the Oscan corse otVibia (from Oapoa) of a 
translation of a carious formula {iraPaliii impriiiira 
vS Aa/u(Tpa=.i«n(«} ArmtikaUf) lamatir) the original 
of which was found in the same Ooidian inscriptions 
as those which gave ns the source of the J)ueno$- 
formula, showing that this form of curse was well 
known in Oentral Italy. The employment of foreign 
formulae in curses was a natural element in witch¬ 
craft. of which he quoted many examples, «.y., 
Qreefc curses in Fhry^n, Bamsay Kuhn’i ZriUehr. 
28(1866), p. 381 foil. In several other points the 
inscription showed dose resemblance to other 
recorded curses, ».g., in the appeal first to several 
deities, then espedally to Proserpine («/. 0. I. O. 
538, 539, Newton It. No. 82, 83, 85, 86), the 
archaising character of the lai^aage and writing, 
and the omission of tbe word meaning “grant’* 
(</. Macr. {.«. and Oatnll. 66, 48). From the 
grammatical point of view it was much better to 
take (1) drimi as nom. than dat. pL (d$w5t: goi as 
Skt. dlvdi : le), (2) miiat (beside ii*d ftetd) as plnr. 
than sing., and not in the unparalleled sense of 
“ offer,’ * and (3) ttatod as intransitive. The largest 
class of suoh curses was of those found in gpraves, to 
which this inscription perhaps belonged. It was a 
possible conjecture that the offence which pro¬ 
voked the curse was a trespass on the temple of 
Ops. For another curse not on a lead tablet «/. 
BftU. Inti. Arth. Som. 1860, p. 70. 

liiKNUN Soagrr.— {Annivtriary Uttling, Fridag, 
May S4-) 

Us, OAaavTHSBS, president, in the chair.—A 
portrait of Jotm Jacob Dillenius (1687.1747), the 
first professor of botany at Oxford, copied from 
the original picture at Oxford, was presented to 
the sodety by tiie president, who gave a brief out¬ 
line of his career, and of his personal acquaintance 
with Linneus.—The treasurer having made his 
annual statement of accounts, and the librarian’s 
and other reports having been read, a bcdlot took 
place for the election of officers and council for 
the ensuing year. The president, treasurer, and 
secretaries were re-elected, and the changes 
recommended in the council were adopted.—The 
president then delivered his annual address. He 
gave an interesticg and detailed account of the 
existing portraits of Linneus, many of which are 
in the s^ety’s possession. The result of his 
inquiries showed that there are seven original and 
anthentic portraits of Linneus in existence ; that 
Ike engravings most widely known are from tbe 
originals by Inlander and KosUn; and that these 
give the most faithful representation of the features 
of the great naturalist —A unanimous vote of thanks 
to the president for his address, coupled with a re¬ 
quest that it might be printed, having been passed, 
the ceremony of awarding the society’s gold medal 
took place. This medal, having on the obverse a 
fine bust of Linneus and on the reverse the arms 
of the society, below which is engraved the name 
of tbe recipient, was founded last year in com- 
ncemoration of the society's centenary, and is 
bestowed upon a botanist and zoologist alternately, 
for distinguished services to biological soionoe. 
This year it was awarded to the eminent botanist 
Prof. Alphonse de OandoUe, and in bis unavoidable 
absence was handed to his grandson, M. Austin 
de OandoUe, who attended on his behalf to receive 
it. Addressing his representative, the president 
said:—“M. de OandoUe,it is a great satisfaction 
to me to pUce in your hands, for transmission to 
your distinguished grandfather, the Linneau gold 
medal, in recognition of his many important 
services to botaslcal science. These services have 
been so mat, and are so universally acknowledged, 
that it Is unnecessary for me to do more tiian 
Kfer to them. His many systematic monograph 
justify his being awaraed any honour that 
botanists can confer. His philosophical treatment 
of the geographical distiibution of plants has 
greatly advan<^ this department of science, and 
his saocessful codification of the laws of botimical 
nomenclature has been of the greatest practical 
®®r«oe to tystematists. But botanists wiU always 
rrith gratitude to Alphonse de OandoUe for 
rue successful carrying on of the gigantic enter¬ 
prise inaugutated by Qb father when he undertook 
w / Ph!*Ucation of the Prodronutt Syiltmalii 
"aiuralit Stfni Vegtlabilii. By his own work, by 
securing the aid of accomplished collaborateurs. 


and perhaps not least by the plodding toU of read¬ 
ing the proof-sheets of volume after volume of dry 
systematic descriptions during the thirty-two 
ears in which betook charge of the Prodromal, he 
as laid science under a debt which cannot be 
estimated. The work as now completed contains 
descriptioiu of aU the dicotyledonous phanerogams, 
and of gymnosperms, which were known when the 
different volumes were published, amounting to 
nearly sixty thousand species. By his numerous 
labours Alphonse de CandoUe has added lustre to 
a name that had already obtained a first place 
among botanists. His son Oosimir, by his scientifio 
researches, maintains the credit of that name; and 
now, in handing this medal to you, U. Austin de 
OandoUe, the representative of the fourth genera¬ 
tion, may I venture to hope that this imperfect 
estimate of the services rendered to science by 
Alphonse de OandoUe may help you to realise the 
honour of the name you inherit, and encourage 
you by similar true and honest labour to transmit 
it with added renown to posterity.”—The presen¬ 
tation having been suitably acknowledged by Dr. 
Marcet, a oountryman and relative of the recipient, 
the proceedings terminated vrith a vote of thanks 
to the prudent and officers. 

AlW8totbi,unBocibtt.—(F imJay, May, Z1.) 

SuADwoETB H. Hodosoh, Esq., president in the 
chair.-Mr. G. F. Stout read a paper on “ The 
Davelopment of the Distinction Mtween the 
Physical and the Mental considered from a 
Psychological Point of View.” The object of the 
paper was to show that conflict of presentation 
and constructive apperception play an indispens¬ 
able part in the gen^ of the oognltion of physical 
reali^. 

FINE ART. 

TWO BOOKS ON ANCIENT COINS. 

A Dictionary of Homan Coin*. By 8. "W. 

Stevenson. Revised ifi part by C. Roch 

Smith, and completed by F. W. Madden. 

(Bell.) 

Zs Petit Mionnet do Poeho. Par A. Bout- 

kowski. (Stargardt: Glinkd.) 

These are two bad books. Tbe first, in spite 
of the names which appear on its frontispiece, 
is hopelessly out of date. The second is con¬ 
structed on suoh a ludicrously eccentric prin- 
ciple that it cm serve no practical purpose. 
It is a pity; for both a good dictionary of 
Roman coins, and a supplement and extension 
of Mionnet’a Medaille* groequos are much 
wanted. 

The greater part of the stout and voluminous 
work which Messrs. Bell publish must have 
been written, to judge from internal evidence, 
about thirty years ago. Even at that date it 
would not have been quite up to the times, 
for its author seems to know little of any 
authority since Eckhel. The latter part of 
the book seems to have been revised by a 
more modem hand, but even here many faults 
are to be found. 

The principle of the Dictionary of Roman 
Coins is not bad. It catalogues all abbrevia¬ 
tions, describes types, and gives biographies of 
emperors and usurpers from Augustus down 
to Romulus Augustulus. Several hun&ed 
well-executed woodcuts are inserted in the 
text. But if the plan of the work is good, 
the execution is hopelessly faulty. The 
author was evidently a painstaking lover of 
co^, but he would appear to have been 
neither a scholar nor a scientific archaeologist. 
In particular, the Roman constitution would 
seem to have been beyond his comprehension. 

A few examples may serve to bear out 
these assertions. For inadequate scholarshi 


we may cite the following: “Urbs in 
Achaemeniis valiibns ista fait,” is rendered: 
“ That is a city in the vallejs of Achaemenia 
the translator evidently thinking that 
Achaemenia is a country, and not seeing that 
the allusion is to the royal house of the 
Achaemenidae. To speak of a competitor for 
empire as “raised to the Augustal dignity” 
could only mean that he was made an 
Augustulii, or priest of Bivus Angustus; but 
the author evidently meant by it promotion 
to the place of emperor. Hireo, token as a 
nominative, “ a he goat,” instead of a dative, 
is another slip. Caesarea Samarifts is, we fear, 
meant for Caesarea SamariftVfis. Lntetias 
for Lutetia Parisioram seems strange. “ The 
hardy warriors of the Republic lort but little 
time in their toilet, and despised Ihe maiutino 
amorus ” is also an expression likely to offend 
the critic’s eye. But perhaps the most ex- 
traordinaiy passage is toat which ti^nslates 
“accuratote ut sine talis domi agitent 
convivium ” by “ Be careful that they have 
not the liberty at mine to make feasts.’’ 

Of curious accounts of constitutional nsages 
wo may cite a few. For example: “ A law 
(that of Yatinia) was passed to allow the 
Fontifex Maximus to draw lots for the pro¬ 
vinces he was to govern.” Is Yatinia sup¬ 
posed to be a man’s name ? Another note¬ 
worthy statement is that “ after the death of 
Caligula the title of emperor became elective, 
and it was the soldiers of the Praetorian 
guard who proclaimed the Emperor Claudius.” 
LEO. AVQ. pa.p. is translated “ Lieutenant of 
the Emperor for the Praetor,” as if there 
were but one praetor, and the legate were 
substituted for him. 

The following examples of style are quaintly 
Lemprieresque, and seem to indicate that the 
author was writing a good many decades 
back. 

“ Juno was assigned the highest rank among 
the goddesses, and the poets relate many fables 
respecting her jealous and imperious disposi¬ 
tion, which she carried sometimes to the length 
of attempting to put Jupiter himself (who gave 
her but too just cause of offence) under her 
feet.” 

Constantine is treated in a more serious vein: 


“ The man who could deliver up the ohiefs of 
his no longer resisting foes to smd beasts, at 
the games which he exhibited for the amusetnenf 
of his people was not a monarch, but a monster, 
not a Christian emperor, but an incarnate 
fiend.” 

The italics are found in the author’s 
original, and not inserted by his critic. The 
end of Hercules is also worth quoting for its 
quaint style: 

“Finishing his allotted career with native 
valour and generosity, though too frequently 
the submissive agent of the meanness and in¬ 
justice of others, he perished self-devotedly 
on the funeral pyre, which was raised on Aeto. 
Jupiter raised his heroic progeny to the skies.” 

Among the names of emperors and usurpers 
whose biography should be contained in this 
volume, we note the omission of the following 
individuals, all of whom have left coins of 
undoubted genuineness—Marinus (father of 
the Emperor Philip), Johannes (ruler in Ittdy 
A.D. 423-25), Diwantilla (wife of Regalianus), 
Jotapianus, and Bonosus. On the other hand, 
we have an account of Spourianus, an apocry¬ 
phal ruler whose coins are notoriously eigh- 
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teenth-centuiy forgeries, and olumsy ones of 
their kind. 

Mr. Bontkowski’s little book was destined 
to correct misattribntions in Mionnet’s monu¬ 
mental MidaillM greequti, and to note in¬ 
stances where that great numismatist has 
under or over-priced noteworthy coins. But 
the author has chosen a method of arranging 
his book which is not only orig^al, as he 
claims in his preface, hut also absurd. 

He proceeds to class the cities according to 
the case in which they write their ethnic 
name on their coins. First are to come towns 
which write their title in the nominative 
singnlar—this volume takes us from APKON 
to MArNHSIA—the next will finish the 
nominatives and get into the genitives, the 
third will he occupied with all places which 
ever struck a coin bearing a dative or accusa¬ 
tive, and so forth. In some dim future day 
we may get to the genitive plural, the case in 
which nine towns out of ten set forth their 
ethnic name. 

We need hardly point out the utter in¬ 
sanity of this method of classification. But 
to take an example, Thebes on one coin puts 
its name in what Dr. Boutkowski takes for 
the nominative singulsr—@EBA (it is really 
only a contraction of ©EBAION), it will 
therefore come in vol. i. But all the other 
towns of Boeotia habitually use the genitive 
plural, and will therefore be separated from 
Thebes by hundreds of pages, and appear in 
parts V. or vi. 

There is a great deal of elaborate reading 
shown by the author, and quotations are 
lavishly marked in many places. We note, 
however, that he seems to have borrowed the 
tables on pp. 23-4 straight from Mr. Head’s 
Sittori* Numorvm without acknowledge¬ 
ment. Some amusing tirades against &e 
views of a certain set of numismatists “ qui 
traitent d’une maniSre assez pedantesque 
hautaine et 6goiste tous mes travaux.” They 
reside in Bussia, “ s’arrogant les titres des 
docteurs et professeurs,” and “ en somme ne 
connaissent absolument rien de positif en fait 
de la numismatiqne.” We hope that this 
arrow has gone home. Meanwhile, the author 
of this review will preserve a decent incognito 
in the face of such a pugnacious author. 

C. 0. 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 

A. HELiooBAVUKK subsequently “worked 
upon” by Mr. O. O. Murray, reprodnoeain The 
Portfolio a beantifnl study in blaok and white 
chalks on brown paper—one of those female 
beads which Sir Frederick I<eighton loves so 
wdl to draw, and knows how to draw so welL 
The other plate is an etching by Mr. Murray 
after the well-known little picture in the 
National Gallery by Thomas Sword Good, 
called “The Newspaper.” As this work has 
been already engraved for the Art Journal and 
reproduced in “ Eo^sh Art in Public 
Galleries,” it is a mty that another example of 
this dever and littie known Northumbrian 
artist was not chosen. Mr. Loftie’s inter¬ 
esting papers on Westminster Abbey, and Mr. 
Keginald Blomfield’s still more interesting 
study of Inigo Jones, continue to occupy the 
greater part of this periodical. 

The Magazine of Art for June is as good as 
usual. Mr. Watts’s “ More Thoughts on our 
Art of To-day,” illustrated by an excellent 
wood-engraving of Mr. Gilbert’s splendid bust 


of the artist, is full of fine thought finely 
expressed, and contains some gfood adrice. The 
affected carelessness of the young school of 
painters is deservedly condemned. _ “The 
Plagiarisms of the Old Masters ” supplies Mr. 
Claude PhilUps with abundant material; and 
Mr. Whibley’s paper on “Portraits of Alex¬ 
ander the Great,” though badly illustrated, is 
well written. The editor’s review of the 
Academy, Mr. Jackson’s paper on Caricature, 
Mr. Hodgson’s on Education in Art, and Mr. 
F. G. Stephens’s on Savonarola, complete an 
interesting number. The etching is after the 
Family Group by Rembrandt in the Brunswick 
Gallery, concerning which Mr. Walter Arm¬ 
strong has a learned note. 

The Art Journal lor June is full of short 
articles of more or less interest. But there is 
nothing in it of striking merit; and some of 
the illustrations, notalny those to Wflliam 
Blake’s Song and “ The Death of Dido,” after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, are far below the level 
whi^ ought to bo sustained by this periodical. 
Nor can much be eaid of the blurred and 
ineffective photogravure which is intended to 
preserve some of the beauty of Mr. H. W. B, 
Davis’s “ Approach to B^loch-na-ba. The 
best articles are Messrs. Hodgson and Eaton’s 
account of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Mr. 
Claude Phillips’s paper on the Museum of 
French Sculpture at the Trocaddro. 

The last Heft of the Jahrhueh of the Eonig- 
liche Preussischen Eunstsammlungen is mainly 
devoted to researches into the history of oom- 
paratively unknown painters. It commences 
with a learned paper by J. L. Sponsel upon 
Gillis van Coninxloo (a Flemish landscape 
painter of the latter half of the sixteenth 
century) and his school. Dr. Bode follows with 
a study of the existing information with regard { 
to Amlwogio de Predis (or Preda), wh^ 
existence was discovered by Lermolief 
(Morelli). He was a Milanese artist, influenced 
by Leonardo, to whom some of bis works have 
been ascribed. The immediate subject of this 
interesting article is a profile portrait, now in a 
private collection at Berlin, of Bianca Maria 
Bforza, second wife of the Emperor Maximilian. 
Of this portrait a photogravure is given, 
toge^er with copies of two drawings of the 
same lady, one by de Predis (at Yenioe) and 
the other by an unknown artist (in the Museum 
at Berlin). A. Bredius and W. Bode join 
toge^er in the next paper to tell us aU tiiey 
have gleaned with regara to Symon Kick, an 
almost unknown Dutch genre painter of the 
seventeenth century. Their article is iUus- 
trated by an admirable etching by Albert 
Kruger after a picture by Kick and a woodcut 
after another. 


MB. BISCOMBS OARDNEB'S DRAWINGS 
IN BLAOK AND WHITE. 

Mr. Biscombb Gardner for the second 
time is holing a small exhibition of his works 
with the brush in black and white, to which 
he has on this occasion added a few charcoal 
drawings. Those who know his merit as 
a wood engraver will not be surprised to find 
that he can draw with great skiU and accuracy, 
and that his mastery of form is equalled by 
his subtle appreciation of tone. It may be 
said of him that what can be done to repre¬ 
sent the ordinary appearances of nature by 
the use of the brush and neutral tint he can 
do in a manner which for certainty of hand, 
and dexterity of manipulation, can scaroely 
be surpassed. The infinity of fdiage, rad the 
intricacy of the architecture, seem to present 
no difScnlty which he cannot overcome; and 
whether his subject be some leafy underwood, 
or a stretch of country under the full sun, he 
; is always equal to the occasion. The justiiess 


of his gradations, and the resourceful variety 
of his touch, are equally to be admired. 

Many of the drawings now on view at 
St. George’s Gallery, Hanover Square, have 
a special interest as representing a part of 
Great Britain no longer visible, as it has been 
submerged by the new artificial Fymwy Lake 
recently created to supply Liverpool with 
water. Here we can see, as they never will 
be seen again except in these same drawings, 
the village of Llanwyddyn, and the once 
neighbouring manor-house cf Enrant Hall, 
and Powis Hotel, and Tyncba Farm, and 
many other bits of that “ smiling loveliness,” 
of which Mr. Grant Allen writes in his short 
note prefixed to the catalogue. In charcoal. 
Mr. (Wdner seems to have found a material 
singularly suited to bis special gifts and taste. 
He exhibits several fine large drawings of the 
Dart; but perhaps finer still are a drawing 
called a Surrey Farm, and another called Cwm 
Cross. In the former the effect of light in the 
sky and on the water is very bold radbrilliant, 
but carried out with great refinement and 
subtlety of tone and trature; while in the 
latter there is a wildness rad a movement of 
nature, and a dashing strength of execution, 
which is rather a relief after the somewhat 
elaborate prettiness of most of the other 
drawings. 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. B. S. Poole, the recently-appmnted 
Yates professor of archaeology at UnivOTity 
College, London, proposes to hold a series of 
classes of an educational character during the 
vacation, specially designed for students in 
archaeology in the final schools at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The subjects treated will be 
sculpture with bronzes and terracottas, vswes 
with painting, and coins with gems. The 
probable time wUl be early in July, and the 
place the British Museum. Prof. Poole will 
himself deliver an introductory lecture to these 
classes upon “ The Place of Archaeology in 
School rad University Education,” at Univer¬ 
sity College, on Wednesday next, at 5 p.m.; 
rad Mr. Talfonrd Ely will give an introdn<^ry 
lecture upon “Athens and Recent Discoveries,” 
on Friday. Admission to both these lectures 
is free. 

The most important exhilfition to open next 
week is the collection of the works of English 
humourists in art, from the time of Hogarth to 
the present day, which has been brought 
together by Mr. Joseph Grego in the galleries 
of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours, Piccadilly. The collection includes 
original paintings, water-colour drawings, 
sketches in black and white, rare engravings, 
social and political satires, && And there has 
been added, as not iocongiuonB with the general 
scheme, a collection of original drawings illus¬ 
trative of the works of Charles Dickens. The 
exhiUtion will remrin open until tbe end of 
July. 

Messrs. Dowdeswell will open two e^ibi- 
tions in their Bond Street galleries: a series of 
water-cefiour drawings, by Mr. Walter W. May, 
^efiy of Lough' Swilly and other parts of 
Ireland; and a ooUeotion of busts of prominent 
Englishmen, moulded from life by Mr. Conrad 
Dressier. 

Other exhibitions are - a large nnmber of 
pictures of the colonies, chiefly painted by Mr. 
Edward Roper, in the Egyptian^ Hall, Picca¬ 
dilly ; some pictures by Mr. Pertuiset, described 
as “ the hunter of lions,” in the Gainsborough 
Gallery, Old Bond Street; Mems. Cassell’s 
! arnnial exhibition of drawings in black and 
white executed for their publications, at the 
Memorial HaU, Farringdon Street; rad a col¬ 
lection of old otiental weapons rad armour, the 
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Indian metal ware known as hidari work, and 
Chinese opium pipes, at the Japanese Fine Art 
Association, in xTew Bond Street. 

Fbaulkut von Hobbsohjeliunn is delivering 
a course of lectures, by special permission, in 
the National Qallery. 

Messrs. Puttiok & Simpson will sell on 
June 27 a collection of original engraved copper 
and steel plates, some in proof state, framed 
together with paper or satin impressions, as 
wall decorations. In this curious collection 
are many old sporting, theatrical, humorous, 
and miscellaneous copperplates, engraved in 
line, stipple, and mezzotint, including a set of 
four nnpnbliahed etchings of " Footbidl,” 
"Blindman’s Buff,” “Croquet,” and the 
“Slide,” by Charles A, Doyle (brother of 
Dicky Doyle), said to be the only plates he ever 
etched. Among the more curious is one in 
circular form, published by Ackerman at the 
beginning of the century. On it is engraved, 
in a number of different attitudes, a man riding 
a hobby horse—the precursor of the bicycle. 
An impression from this plate on being spun 
from the centre before a looking-glass shows 
the man and hobby horse in motion. The 
portraits include a delicate stippled one of 
Mrs. Oosway seated in her breakfast-room in 
Fall Mall; and Lady HamUton, in brilliant 
condition, after Bomney. 

A METHOD of painting with petroleum is said 
to have been invented by M. H. Ludwig, a 
German landscape painter at Rome, for which 
it is claimed that it makes the colours more 
luminous and preserves them better than 
previous processes. The Prussian ministry are 
said to have sent a special artist to Rome to 
report on the discovery. 

Rembrajndt’s famous “Rondede Nuit” has 
been removed from the museum at Amsterdam 
to undergo a partial restoration. 

'We have received artist proofs of some more 
etchings recently published by the proliflo 
establishment of the librairie de I’Art. One 
is an ag;remble pastoral of a peasant teaching 
a pretty girl to play upon the pipe, to which 
the EnguA name of “ The Lesson ” has been 
given. The plate has been charmingly executed 
by M. Qaujean from the picture by M. DeyroUe. 
The others are three original designs of &her- 
life by Mr. William Peters, of bold and effective 
execution. Two are single figures, called “ On 
the Look Out” and “The Old Sailor,” which 
would make a good pair; the other, which we 
prefer, is a scene in the interior of ui old 
cottage, powerful in light and shade and 
solemn in sentiment. In an itmer room is seen 
an old woman reading by the bedside of an 
old man of whom only the head is visible. It 
seems doubtful whether he is alive or dead. 

Suila fognatura della Oittd di Roma, descrizione 
teonica dell’Ingegnere Oav. Pietro Narducci. | 
(Rome: ForzanL) Roman archaeology has no 
doubt reaped much benefit from the rapid 
development of building in the city and the 
consequent subteranean works, more especially 
M pgards the study of the topography of 
ancient Rome, which has made great progress 
of late years. Very important materials for the 
history of ancient Roman building are con¬ 
fined in this book. The author. Signor 
Pietro Narducci, is an engineer who was com¬ 
missioned by the Roman municipality to make 
minute investigations into the state of both the 
wcientand modem system of drains in the 
The present work is the fruit of his 
researches; and to its technical interest it adds 
an archaeological one, on account of its de- 
aonption ^ of Roman drainag^e from the moat 
ancient times and also in the middle ages— 
an examination carried on by the author under 
uceptionally favourable conditions. Signor 
■WMduod’s treatise is accompanied by a large 

atlas of pUtes and tables. 


The famous ooUection of pictures formed by 
M. Secrdtan is to be sold in Paris in about 
four weeks’ time; and an illustrated catalogue 
will shortly be issued by Messrs. Boussod, 
Valadon, & Oo., in this country. Besides a few 
Italian, Spmish, and English works, and a 
very fair series by the great Flemish and Dutch 
masters, this collection will always be notable 
for its extraordinary representation of modern 
French art. Here are no less than twenty oil 
paintings by Meissonier (excluding water¬ 
colours, sepia drawing, &c.); four by Millet, 
including his masterpiece, “ The Ang;elas,” for 
which fabulous offers from America have 
already been refused; eight by Decamps; 
seven by Delacroix; six each by Diaz and by 
Rousseau; five by Fromentin; four by Corot; 
and so on. 

No medals of the first dass have been 
awarded for painting at this year’s Salon. The 
medallists of the second class are MM. Gabriel 
Guay (who heads the list with thirty-seven 
votes out of forty), Basohet, Renard, Berthelon, 
Boutigny, Rene Gilbert, Henry E. Delacroix, 
Outin, Montenard, DeyroUe, Loustaunau, 
Alexis VoUon, Bondonx, and Frdre. M. Michel 
has taken the only first-class medal for sculp¬ 
ture. 

The exhibition of the works of the great 
animal sculptor Barye, at the Boole des Beaux 
Arts, is very complete and weU arranged. 
Besides the bronzes, the coUection contains 
pictures, drawings, and water colours, leaving 
Uttle of the genius of the master without due 
illustration. It is principally selected from the 
ooUeotions of M. Barbedienne, M. Baider, M. 
Lucas, M. le Comte Dotia, ML Lutz, and ML 
Bounat. To the last belong many of the 
finest examples of the master. ' Another 
exhibition of Barye’s works is to be opened 
shortly at New York. 

The contents of the studio of the lateM, 
Cabanel were sold at Paris on May 2b, and pro¬ 
duced over £5000. The highest price was given 
for a picture of Cleopatra experimenting with 
poisons on prisoners condemned to death. This 
gruesome composition fetched £800. The sale 
of the coUection of pictures formed by M. Aug. 
Dreyfus, concluded on Friday last, realised 
£34,440. 

The monument to be erected in Paris to 
Danton has been assigned to M. Auguste 
I Paris, and M. GuUbert's statne of Etienne 
Doiet has been placed in the Place Maubert. 

At a recent meeting of the Aoad5mie des 
Inscriptions, M. BmUe Oartaithao submitted 
a report upon his mission to Majorca and 
Minorca to examine the so-caUed Cyclopean 
remains. There are found in both islands 
complete towns, surrounded with walls formed 
of immense blo^s of stone, some of which mea¬ 
sure nine cubic metres. Within the drooit of 
the waU are a larm number of buildings, and 
usuaUy also one building higgler and better 
constructed than the rest, whioh occupies the 
highest point in the town. Another remark¬ 
able dau of remains are the round towers 
called talayoU, also built of huge stones, whioh 
cover vaulted crypts or oaves dag in the earth. 
Besides, there are also elongated towers, of the 
shape of a boat turned bottom upwards, whioh 
the people oaU nau or navetae. These cover 
tomM Lastly, in the cliffs along tiie shore 
are to be seen many sepulchral caverns, hewn 
out of the rook. 

'We regret to announce the death of M. 
Eugene Veron, the well-known director of 
L’Art, whioh took place at Sables-d’Olonne on 
May 22, after a long and painful illness. 


THE STAGE. 


“the pbofuojlte.” 


At iMt I have seen “ The Frofiigate ” at the 
Gamok Theatre. Mr. Hare’s acting manager 
having forgotteuto invite me, I went into the 
pit, paying my half-crown with honesty, but, 

I trust, without ostentation. A very com¬ 
fortable pit it is, where no one need be in 
the slightest degree unhappy; and here, while 
the fine people were slowly assembling in the 
stalls, there was an opportunity of observing 
the pretty horseshoe theatre, all red and gold, 
the pretty “act drop” on which is painted 
some reminiscences of 'Watteau—the gallant 
with the doable bass, the comedian of Le 
Theatre Italien, the young lady who never 
accepts, but who never quite refuses—the 
elegant whom the audacious may spirit away to 
the “ insula perjucunda,” the very delightful 
island of love and of sunshine. It is all very 
pretty, very pagan, and in very excellent taste. 

About the play. Mr. Pinero has set him¬ 
self, as an artist has a right to do, a difficult 
subject. He has treated it perhaps not alto¬ 
gether with success, but at least with force, 
with tenderness, with epigram. The story 
would not be in the fashion if it did not deal 
with a man or woman who has had a “ past.” 
Happily here it is the man who has had the 
‘ ‘ past.” Dunstan Benshaw, nearing the forties, 
is marrying Leslie Brudenell, almost a school¬ 
girl. He is quite unworthy of her. He does 
not seem, when he marries, to have any real 
deep love for her; and with perfect callousness 
he has betrayed and deserted a village girl 
named Janet. She turns up—not a m^el of 
endurance by any means—to inquire about 
him at the office of the man who is his bride’s 
lawyer; and she tells her story and the tale 
of his own cowardice to one Mr. Hugh 
Murray, engaged in the same office, who is 
secretly in love with Les'ie. We need not 
finish the story in detail. Suffice it to say 
that a month after Dunstan Benshaw and his 
bride have gone to Fiesole, Janet arrives there 
too, in the capacity of a travelling companion 
of one Mrs. Stone^y—not knowing at whose 
house it is that she is deposited. lU-health falls 
upon her; Mrs. Stonehay is brutal; and Janet 
stoys to ^ treated tenderly by her old lover’s 
wife, and to be fallen in love with by that 
lady’s brother—a blameless youth, ‘Wilfred 
Brudenell. Now, Mrs. Stonehay has a 
daughter Irene. The two are like Edith 
Granger and her mother in Dombey and Son. 
Irene, that is to say, is to be married to a 
man ^e does not care about. Lord Dangars 
is the man; and Lord Dangars coming into 
the loggia, overlooking the Apennines, with 
Dunstan Benshaw, Janet sees her eld lover 
for the first time since her desertion. She 
utters a betraying Bcr«am. Fur awhile, out 
of kindness to the young wife, she would 
have it believed that Lord Dangars, not Ben¬ 
shaw, was her lover; but Lord Dangars pro¬ 
tests, with that air of veracity and gentlemanly 
assurance of which Mr. Hare is master, thei 
he never saw the young woman before. He 
is believed, and had a right to be. He is not 
a worthy person; he, too, has had a “ past,” 
or many “ pasts ”; but he is innocent of 
any dealings with Benshaw’s mistress. The 
knowledge that comes to Mrs. Benshaw tardily 
—not of her husband’s failings, but of 
her husband’s utter heartlessness—is like to 
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break her down. She cannot endure him. 
She tells him to be gone from her; and the 
onrtain has to fall once and to rise again before 
reconciliation is posmble. 

That is briefly the story. It is, of course, 
not a pleasant one; but, in its analysis of 
feeling it is an attempt, no doubt sufficientiy 
sincere, to deal with a difficult problem of life 
and society. The contribution which in the 
sequel it makes to the solution of the problem 
posed is not to my thinking very valuable, or 
final, but it is at least interesting as a study 
and good in intention. Nor are the charactera 
to whom Mr. Pinero introduces us novel or 
surprising—they are, however, none the lees 
lifelike ^trobably for that. Thus, Lord 
Bangars is the ordinary man of the world; 
WUfred Brudenell, the imspoilt youth; and 
Hugh Murray, the loyal mend, who could 
not be the devoted lover. The women are, 
perhaps, no more difficult to believe in; but 
to Be^aw, the chief character, some excep¬ 
tion must be taken. Why at lus age is lus 
whole nature to be change, and the serpent 
transformed into the dove, through the simple 
process of spending a month at Piesole with 
the young woman to whom he has last taken 
a fancy? To have made such a character 
acceptable in a novel, the author would have 
been obliged to trace his development or his 
transformation with more minute care, but on 
the stage we may remember that the interval 
between a couple of acts suffices to accomplish 
a veij great deal. No; it is not in the 
morality of the story—^it is not in the pre¬ 
sentation of novel characters—that Mr. Pinero 
has succeeded most. He has succeeded in 
weaving a plot very closely and firmly. Ho 
has built up his effects with the knowledge of 
a skilled dramatist; and, best of all, he has 
given ns dialogue which is literature. His 
dialogue, that is to say, whether it be meant 
to be wittv or meant to be earnest, is never 
common-place. Mrs. Stonehay holds that it 
is the du^ of men and women to help each 
other. She can help no one; bat it is none 
the less the solemn duty of the rest to help 
her. Every one talks as pointedly as that. 
The conversation of the drawing-room is 
brightened as it were with a page of 
Sheridan. Mr. Pinero succeeds in b^g very 
pathetic by the observance of a rare economy 
in pathos. He is very simple and direct. 
Thus, when the newly-made bride asks 
her friend—silently her lover—if he will 
not congratulate her on her marriage, Mr. 
Murray replies: “ What cau I say to you but 
this? Qod bless you, little school girl— 
always.” There are some very pointed filings 
about people like Bunstan Benshaw, too. His 
old love, wanting to find him, tells Mr. 
Murray it cannot be difficult to find him, 

“ For he is not a murderer, creeping along in 
the night time. He is only a betrayer of 
women. Men do not hide for that.” 

Pass to the acting. Mr. Lewis Waller 
plays the sympathetic part of Hugh Muiray 
quite to ^rfection — seriously, vigorously, 
wholly without mannerism. Mr. Forbes 
Bobertson’s part—that of the unlovable ]^n- 
ahaw—demands, perhaps, more dramatic force 
and a greater variety; nor does Mr. Forbes 
Robertson fail. But our sympathies, of coarse, 
ate ever with Murray. Mr. Brough is charm¬ 
ing as the innocent youth, and Mr. Hare is as 
finished and precise as it is possible to be in 


the part of Lord Bangars. We have seen 
Miss Kate Borke to greater advantage than as 
Leslie Brudenell; but she knows her business, 
retains her elegance of manner, has touches 
of true feeling, and is pleasant to see. The 
character of Irene—cold, but not bad—is very 
intelligently rendered by Miss Beatrice Lamb, 
large and blonde, with colour and poses like 
an Albert Moore. Miss Olga Nethersole, as 
Janet, is a little theatrical in the first act, 
but is charming in the beginning of the third, 
where she pays tribute to the “voice that 
was risbg and falling.” That was the voice, 
it may be said, of the first lover who had 
spoken to Janet of an honest love. Mrs. Gaston 
Murray was a very good Mrs. Stonehay. 

FaEDEBiCK Wbdmobb. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Miss Aht Boseu.s will appear at a West-End 
theatre on Tuesday as '* Esfiier Sandrey.” 

At the Oriterion, the last nights are 
announced of “Still Waters Bun Deep,” as 
“ Garrick ” is to be again revived before the 
end of the season. 

Mb. Stanley Little’s four-act play, 
“ Doubt,” was produced at a Strand maiinde, on 
Wednesday, and was received with cordiality. 
If it is wanting to some extent in that interest 
of comedy wUoh a play of modem life, that 
lasts two hours, can hardly satisfactorily be 
without, and if the serious interest itself would 
gain—as we think it would—^by ampler, even 
though terser, development, “Doubt” must 
nevertheless b« accounted tree from anything 
that offends or irritates; and it does address 
itself gravely to the study of the quite 
lamentable effects of the stupid passion. 
of jealousy upon a man who has every¬ 
thing in his favour, but his too nervous, 
too jealous, too doting disposition. hlG. 
Nutcombe Gould—au excellent “character 
actor,” within certidn limits, and a man of 
admirable presence—has not as yet acquired 
freedom in the expression of emotion. Or, 
perhaps, he was scarcely at home. The grace 
and tMtof Miss Alma Murray—whose reappear¬ 
ance was welcome—did everything for the part 
of the heroine. Mr. Stewart Dawson was seen 
with pleasure. 


MUSIO. 

BOTAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

“ Lohenqbin ” eras given for the first time this 
season last Thursday week. Mdme. Nordica 
made her first appearance in the role of Elsa. 
Li the openmg act there was a oertain coldness 
in her singing, quite possibly the result of 
nervousness; but it gradually wore off, and in 
the trying second and third acts she achieved a 
distinct success. She was quiet and gpraceful 
in manner, and her sin^g full of power and 
charm. Mr. Barton Mctmoldn was to have 
been the Lohengrin; but, being disabled at ttie 
last moment, his plaice was taken by Signor A. 
d’Andrade, who did the best he could under the 
circumstances. Mdme. Fiirsoh-Madi, with her 
impressive dramatic talent, made a fine Ortmd, 
and she was admirably sup^rted by Signor F. 
d’Andrade as Frederidc. Signor Oastelmary as 
the King, and Signor Abramoff as the Herald, 
rendered efficient service. Signor Mancinelli 
conducted well, and the chorus saug in a power¬ 
ful manner. With such a body of voices, one 
regrets the outs that have to be made in the 
choral music of the second act—to say nothing 
of the balance between recitative and chorus 
which is thereby destroyed. "We shall not 
out a note, not an iota of your work,” wrote 
Liszt to Wagner in connexion with the per- I 
formances of “ Lohengrin ” at Weimar in 1850. • 


But what was then possible at Weimar is now 
impossible in London. 

“ La Traviata ” was repeated on the fbUowing 
Saturday, and Mdme. Albani as Violetta sang 
with unusual brilliancy and effect. 

“ La Sonnambula,” that mildest of operas, 
was^ given on Monday evening. Mdlle. 
Marie Van Zandt as Amina sang and acted with 
great intelligence and charm, and she was well 
received. M. E. de Beske made his first 
appearance this season as Count Budolfo, and 
sang i^lendidly. The orchestra was under the 
direction of Signor Bandegger. 

“ Aida ” was the opera on Tuesday evening, 
and the cast was a strong one. Mdme. Nordica 
(Aida) sang with brilliwcy and power. It 
would, of course, be diffiemt to find a Wter 
Bbadames than M. Jean de Beske, either as 
singer or actor. Mdlle. J. de Vimes took the 
part of Amneris, in place of IiMme. Soalohi, 
and proved an efficient substitute. 

“ Le Nozzedi Figaro ” was given on Wednes¬ 
day, a non-subscription night, with a brilliant 
oast. Mdme. Albani is one of the most dignified 
and charming of countesses; Mdme. Ella 
Bussell, a lady’s maid who never forgets her 
position; and Mdme. Marie von Zandt, one of 
the most attractive of Oherubinos. They were 
all in splendid voice, and the applause, and, 
unfortmwtely, the encores, showed how sucoess- 
fully they sang. Sig. Cotogni, as the Count, 
actM in a quiet, yet effective manner, and sang 
remarkably well. Sig. Cotogni’s lively and 
excellent impersonation of Figaro deserves 
special mention. Sig. Arditi was the conductor, 
and it was delightful to listen to the excep¬ 
tionally delicate and refined accompaniments 
to the songs. J. S. Sbedlock. 


MUSIO NOTES. 

Senob Sabasate sg(un drew a large audimoe 
to his fourth concert on Saturday iMt, and he 
performed Beethoven’s Concerto with wonderful 
skiU. His reading of it possibly lacks fervour, 
but it is pure and dignified. The cadenza which 
he introduces into the first movement may not 
be in keeping with the musio: it is, however, a 
magnificent display of virtuosity. The jpro- 
gramme induded Saint-Saens’s Concerto m B 
minor. Mias Nettie Carpenter had r^ortu- 
nately sprained her ankle, and was unaUe to 
take part as announced in “ Navarre ”—a duet 
for two violins by the concert-giver. The 
orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Cusins, 
played Tsohaikowsky’s interesting “ Borneo and 
Juliet” Overture, and Chernbiid’s “Anacreon.” 

The fifth Richter concert was held on 
Monday evening. The programme included 
an important selection from the “ Nibelungen,” 
and Brahms’ Symphony (No. 3) in F. In spite 
of these attractions, the chief feature of in¬ 
terest was the first appearance of Miss Hermine 
Spies, a Lieder vocaust of some fame in Ger¬ 
many. She has a fine and well-trained mezzo- 
soprano voice, and sings with marked inteUi- 
gence and feeling. Her rendering of Gluck’s 
“ Che faro ” gave but an imperfect idea of her 
powers. Afterwards, however, in some lieder 
by Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms, she made 
a most favourable impression, and had to re¬ 
peat the “ Yergebliohes Staudehen ” of Brahms. 

Mb. B, Pbout’s cantata for men’s voices, 

“ Damon and Fhintias,” written spedsUy 
for the Eglesfield Musical Society, was pro¬ 
duced at Oxford on May 31, with peat 
success. The composer conducted his own 
work, and met with a hearty reception. The 
musio is in Mr. Front’s best manner. The 
style is clear, there is charm and vigour; and 
the orchestration is, as usual with him, effective. 
The most successful numbers were the two 
tenor songs of Damon, Phintias’s scena, “O’er 
moor and crag,” and the Finale, *' Ob, Love, 
thou breath of Heaven ! ” 
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No. 893, New Series. 

Thb Esitob cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorretpond with the writers of, rgsei^ 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
die., may be addressed to the Pitblishkb, and 
not to the Esitob. 


LITERATURE. 

IHB B^TTBS OF THB CHAHTBBHOSSE. 

The London Charterhouse, its Monks and its 
Martyrs. With a Short Account of the 
English Carthusians after the Bissolution. 
By Dom Lawrence Hendriks, Monk of St. 
Hugh’s Charterhouse, Sussex. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Jlisioria Aliquot Mariyrum Anghrum, maxims 
Oelodeeim Cartusianorum sub Rege Henrico 
Octavo oh Fidei Confenionem et Summi 
Fontifieis Jura vindieanda interemptorum. 
a V. Patre Domno Mauritio Chauncy, 
Londiniensis Cartusiae Professo Conscripts; 
nunc ad exemplar primae editionis Mogun- 
tinae anno 1550 excusae a monachis Car¬ 
tusiae S. Hugonis in Anglia denuo edits. 
(Bums & Oates.) 

STABsixe just outside the limits of that which 
is strictly called the City of London, the old 
Charter House is even now a comparatively 
quiet spot. The din of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury is hushed as you enter a seclusion full of 
interesting associations for “Carthusians” 
of modem times and hallowed by the memories 
cf devout men and martyrs in a remoter 
past. And yet you are not quite carried back 
into the middle ages. The old Carthusian 
monastery is gone; even Sutton’s hospital 
hss been removed; the spirit of change and 
progress is felt to be at work even here. Look 
backwards and the shade of Colonel Newcome 
•will appear to you before that of Prior 
Houghton becomes distinctly -visible. Yet 
there is an air of solitude about the place 
highly favourable to meditation, and some of 
the walls around you have been raised by 
monks and martyrs. 

Even so the Wo books named at the head 
of this article breathe the modem and the 
ancient spirit. The first is a popular account 
in English of the story of the l«ndon Charter- 
House, from its foundation as a monastery by 
.Sir Walter de Manny to the recent removd of 
the Charter House School to Godaiming. The 
6( cond is a republication of a scarce Latin 
•work, printed abroad in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth by one of the last surviving monks 
of the place, who was anxious to leave behind 
him a record of the suflerings of his brethren, 
and of the cause for which they died. It has 
been carefully edited by Father Doreau, 
prior of a new Charter House recently 
fuunded in Sussex, to which establishment 
the writer of the first book also belongs; and 
much of the information given in the latter 
work is directly derived from it. Indeed, we 
may say at once that although there is much 
interesting matter contained in the English 
treatise relating both to earlier and to later 
times, and a good deal concerning the history 


of the Carthusian Order that is not strictly 
speaking connected with “ the London Charter 
House,” all the other matter in the volume 
appears almost trivial compared with the 
deeply pathetic story of those martyrdoms and 
persecutions which the two books contain in 
common. 

The Carthusian rule was one of the most 
severe that any of the old monastic orders 
followed. Not to mention other qualifications, 
a man required to possess a strong physical con¬ 
stitution to enter it at all. For men so gifted in 
former days, it was a question whether they 
would devote their powers to war and tourna¬ 
ments, or to the service of their Maker in the 
cloistsff. If a man entered the Carthusian 
order, he spent bis days in solitude and 
silence, hartly conversing even with his 
brethren (except in the case of lay brothers 
working together at manual labour), rising 
at dead of night for matins and at five in 
the morning for mass, never leaving his 
cell under ordinary circumstances but 
for these two services and afternoon 
vespers, with once a week a walk in 
the spatiamentum outside the enclosure; 
devotmg his whole life to labour, meditation, 
and study upon a diet in which fish was the 
highest luxury, flesh being absolutely pro¬ 
hibited the whole year round. No wonder 
that in their latter days, when there was a 
positive premium upon apostacy, there were 
Carthusians who, like Andrew Boorde, 
declared themselves unable to abide “the 
rugurosyt^ ” of that religion! 

But it was not so with most. "Whatever 
may be said, either for or against a life of 
seclusion in the abstract, there is no doubt— 
for it was proved by events at last—that 
such a life, -with all its self-denials and 
abstinence, strengthened the moral sinews of 
men when the day of trial came to look 
with calmness and fortitude, not merely on 
the prospect of death, but of death accom- 
pani^ by every circumstance of revolting 
cruelty which ingenious malice could devise. 
For centuries the Carthutians had lived apart 
from the world, and it may be that the leaven 
was kept too fs^ from contact with the bread. 
But tyranny at last did the work which the 
austerity of monastic rule would never have 
accomplished by itself; and a handful of 
devot^ sufferers, who hsd never sought to 
take part in the affairs of this world, at 
length broke the power of an odious and 
demoralising despotism which was all the 
more difficult to resist because it was able and 
cunning, and clothed itself, besides, -with all 
the sanctions of religion. 

It will be said, no doubt, that the tyranny 
still continued after the Carthusian martyrs 
had been put to death. And certainly there 
did prevail tyranny enough for many a long 
year after; indeed, that generation did not 
see the end of it. The three Carthusian 
priors—^that is to say, John Houghton, of the 
London Charter House, with AugustineWebster 
and Robert Laurence, the heads of two other 
houses of the order, and -with them Richard 
Reynolds, a brother of Sion, and John Hale, 
vicar of Isleworth—were but the first victims 
of Henry VIII.’s royal supremacy over the 
Church. "Within two months they were 
followed to the scaffold by Bishop Fisher and 
three other Carthusian monks. Then imme¬ 
diately afterwards the head of Sir Thomas 


More fell upon Tower Hill. All this was 
between April and the beginning of July 
1535. "We need go no f)^her with the 
bloody record. These were they who bore 
tbe first brunt of the battle. And if we 
reg^ the cause for which they died as the 
divine right of the successors of St. Peter to 
rule spiritually over the whole Christian 
world, it must be said that their blood was 
shed in vain, for royal supremacy was pre¬ 
cisely the one thing that Henry with his 
despotism clearly succeeded in establishing. 
It was not undone even in Mary’s reign, when 
Papal authority was once more introduced 
under royal sanction; and it has not been 
weakened even to this day. But Henry’s 
reckless and licentious despotism had received 
a real check, and he had to be more wary in 
future how he opposed himself in matters 
affecting Christian faith and morals to the 
public opinion of Christendom. Royal supre¬ 
macy might still be upheld; but the unjust 
cause which hsd led him to defy the Pope 
and put to death honest men who believed in 
his authority, even for declining to answer 
questions, was now discredited for ever¬ 
more. The marriage with Anne Boleyn 
could no longer be maintained. It had 
become more o&ous in tbe eyes of men, since 
it required such sacrifices to cause it to 
be respected; and Henry, soon after, took his 
own way of annulling it and releasing himself 
from its restraint. Assuredly the victims of 
royal supremacy were avenged; but the 
result remained, and even martyrdom could 
not reverse it. 

Yet the patience with which these and 
other martyrs faced their trials was the 
means of winning for ns that spiritual liberty 
which we now enjoy, and which royal 
supremacy, in the end, was obliged fuUy to 
concede. No bondage can be devised for 
minds resolved to die rather than to yield a 
point of principle. And the Carthusians did 
not throw away their lives, but considered 
carefully how much they could yield with a 
safe conscience before they suffered. The 
first question proposed to them was whether 
they would swear to the validity of the king’s 
marriage with Anne Boleyn and the nnllity 
of his marriage with Queen Katharine. In 
vain did the prior plead that this was 
a matter which concerned the king, 
and not himself or his) brethren. His opinion 
was expressly demanded, and ho replied to 
the royal commissioners, in the face of the 
whole assembled convent, that he did not see 
how the former marriage, celebrated as it was 
according to the rites of the Church, and 
allowed to remain so many years unquestioned, 
could now be called invalid. To this answer 
the whole community likewise gave their 
assent. The result was that Prior Houghton 
was committed to the Tower, and with him 
the procurator of the monastery, Humphrey 
Middlemore. After a month’s imprisonment, 
during which they were visited by some 
learnt men (Dom Lawrence Hendriks says 
ecdesiastics, but his authority, Chauncy, only 
says probos et doetos viros) anxious to bring 
them to conformity or arrange some compro¬ 
mise, they came to the concludon that they 
might at least agree to recogoise the succession 
as arranged by Act of Parliament, and they 
swore to accept the king’s laws condition¬ 
ally—^that is to say, as far as they were 
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compatible with the laws of God. On 
this they were released and the oath was 
propounded to the convent, who were at 
first not a little troubled at it. But the prior 

_according to Chauncy, whoso accuracy of 

memory is borne out in many other things bj 
contemporary records—told them that their 
hour had not yet come; and that he had 
dreamed, the very same night he and the 
proctor had been released from prison, that ho 
should be brought thither again before a year 
had elapsed and then complete his course. 
And though he did not give much faith to 
dreams, he urged the brethren to do like him¬ 
self and live as long as they could without 
offending God. By his persuasions accord¬ 
ingly, the whole convent took an oath which 
was accepted at the time as sufficient, to obey 
the king as far as it was lawful. 

This was in May, 1534; and in February, 
1535, Prior Houghton saw too clearly that 
his dream was about to be realised. Parlia¬ 
ment had met in November and passed the 
Act of Supremacy; and a new oath was to be 
exacted from everybody, requiring unreserved 
submission to the king as supreme head of 
the Church, renouncing all allepance to 
foreign authority. Chauncy relates in simple 
language the terror which this news inspired 
in the convent, the readiness they all ex¬ 
pressed to die together, and the pathetic 
warning given them by the prior that this 
was not likely to be demanded, but that he 
and one or two of the elders would probably 
be selected first as victims. He ordered, 
however, three days of preparation for what¬ 
ever might befall—^the first to be devoted to 
sacramental confession, the second to mutual 
reconciliation, and the third to a votive mass of 
the Holy Ghost to strengthen them for what¬ 
ever sacrifice might be required of them. 
About this time they were visited succes¬ 
sively by two different priors of the same 
order—Prior Robert Lawrence, of Beauvjde, 
in Nottinghamshire; and Prior Augustine 
Webster, of the Charter House of Axholme, in 
Lincolnshire. Little did either of them know 
what awaited him in London; but when they 
saw the danger threatening their whole 
religion, they at once resolved to accompany 
Prior Houghton to an interview with Thomas 
Cromwell in the hope of being able to miti¬ 
gate, if not wholly to ward off, the destined 
blow. Their pious zeal and sympathy only 
made them tdong with him the proto-martyrs 
of their faith. At the interview they were 
not allowed to remonstrate or discuss matters, 
but were simply ordered to prison. In the 
Tower, they were interrogated whether they 
would accept the king as head of the Church, 
and their simple refusal was made the 
ground of an indictment for high treason 
under the Act. There was no possibility of 
escape from the dreadful consequences. The 
butchery seems to have been made purposely 
even more hideous than usual to appease the 
anger of the court; and many of the courtiers— 
some thought even the king himself—^went to 
witness it in disguise. But the whole of 
London was stirred with deep displeasure 
which did not dare to express itself too 
openly. 

The deep interest |of the subject of these 
books has carried us away from the books 
themselves. But before concluding we must 
say just a word in commendation of the pio?? 


care shown by Father Doreau to do his author 
every possible justice. Not only have old 
misprints and misreadings of English names 
been corrected (for Chauncy’s chief work, it 
must be remembered, has been hitherto 
printed abroad) and some brief but useful 
notes added at the end, but photographic 
engravings are inserted from pictures of the 
sufferings of the martyrs, preserved at the 
Grande Chartreuse and elsewhere, some of 
which seem to be of nearly contemporary 
execution. Altogether it is a most beautiful, 
careful, and sumptuous edition of a work 
that is scarcely acce»sible now in any other 
form. 

Dom Lawrence Hendriks, too, has done 
his part well as author. His volume, which 
is illustrated hy similar engravings, mostly 
from the same pictures, is divided into three 
parts; the first giving a brief account of the 
original institution of the order and of the 
foundation and early history of the London 
Charter House; the second, a more minute 
account of the time of suffering under 
Henry VIII.; and the third, the histo^ of 
the building after the dissolution of the priory, 
the re-establishment of the community for a 
brief period at Sheen, and their subsequent 
life abroad in a “ Sheen Anglorum,” which 
was set up first at Bruges and was afterwards 
transferred to other places, as the necessity of 
the times demanded. Their house was finally 
suppressed, with a number of other monas¬ 
teries, by the Emperor Joseph II. in 1783. 

J^HES Gaiediteb. 


The Aecent of Mm. By Mathilde Blind. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The singularly happy title of this book shows 
an advantage which the poet sometimes has 
over the man of science. When the latter 
traces the evolution of the human species he 
calls his work “ The Descent of Man.” The 
poet, undertaking a similar task, adopts a 
title which seems the exact antithesis of that. 
To him—in the present instance to her—^the 
process is an ascent. Of course, whether 
treated by the poet or by the man of science, 
the progress of man is necessarily an ascent 
from lower forms and attainments to highm, 
but the poet takes account of moral and social 
and intellectual progress, while it is only the 
physical man that concerns the biologist. 
The poet also has much to say about man the 
animal. It is in natural conditions that the 
ascent begins; and Miss Blind describes these, 
and evolves from them the human savage, with 
much picturesque effect. This is another ad¬ 
vantage which the poet has over the man of 
science. While the latter is busy with details 
and minutiae, the poet grasps the result, and 
bodies it forth in Md outlines that make the 
whole truth clear. Miss Blind does this when 
in half a dozen lines she traces the advance of 
animal life up to the ape, and suggests the 
future man. Thus; 

“ And in the long portentous strife. 

Where types are tried even as by fire. 

Where life is whetted upon life 
And step by panting step mounts higher, 
Apes lifting hairy arms now stand 
And free the wonder-working band.” 

The advent of man, and his struggles with 


an external nature more savage than himselfi 
are described with the stune felicity. 

“ From age to dumb unnumbered age. 

By dim gradattons long and slow. 

He reaches on from stage to stage 

and at length, 

“ With cunning hand he shapes the flint, 

He carves the horn with strange device, 

He splits the rebel rock by dint 
Of effort—tai one day there flies 
A spark of fire from out the stone: 

Fire which shall make the world his own.” 

From this half-physical, half-intellectual 
achievement Miss Blind traces the “ es^t of 
man” through successive stages, until first 
love, and then sorrow—^which is love under 
another guise — lead us to the highest concep¬ 
tion of human life we can hope to reach. It 
is a brave, sad, glorious story, told with 
inimitable skill, and as only a poet who knows 
man’s heart, with its hopes, doubts, fears, 
aspirations, could possibly tell it. We see 
the human creature when he is 
<• The sport of whim and blindfold circumstance 
when 

” The irresponsible, capricious gods. 

So quick to please or anger,” 

narrow his life to a slavish service. Then we 
realise of his gods and himself this profound 
truth—so aptly and forcibly stated— 

” But ever as Man grows they grow with him.” 
Loss and gain and suffering mark the progress 
he makes. There are ebbings and flowings of 
the wave— 

" Kingdoms on kingdoms have their fleeting day, 
Dazzle the oonquered world, and pees away ” — 

but man grows and civilisation advances. It 
is the East that has the morning sun: 

“ Egypt ooufronts Sahara—sphinx of nations; 
Taught by the floods that make or mat her 
shore. 

She scans the stars and hoards mysterious lore. 

Hers are imperial halls 
With strangely sculptured walls 
And long perspectives of memorial places. 
Where the hushed daylight glows 
On mute colossal rows 

Of clawed wild beasts featured with female faces, 
And rralmless kings inane, whose stony eyes 
Have watched the hour-glass of the centuries.” 

The old savagery comes out again, directed 
now to new ends, which have a strange but 
necessary place in the ascending scale of 
human experience. War and invasion and 
conquest succeed this stolid stating of kings 
inane. There is 

” clash of spears and shields, 

Widowing the world of men to win the world.” 
• • • • « 

” Triumphant o’er them all. 

See crowns and sceptres fall 
Before the arms of iron-soldered legions; 

As Oapitoliau Borne 
Across the salt sea foam 
Orders her Oaesara to remotest regions: 

From silver Spain and Albion's clouded seas 
To the fair shrines and marble mines of Oreeoe.” 

Rome the conqueror is conquered in her 
turn, and a new civilisation is brought in by 
Christianity. But that, too, has a varied and 
perplexing course, in which sometimes the 
upward flame is either beaten down or blazes 
out with the cruel lust of slaughter: 

"... The flame of mystical desires 
Turns to fury flercer than a leopard’s, 

I Holy fagots blaze with kindlinK Arm.’’ 
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Sodtl and polltioal changes are as cruel as 
those vrroug^t in the name of icJigion: 

'* Bastilles jnm, and chalna are lent asunder. 
Eevolution, Federation, libertjr, are things 
or names that hare their part m the moving 
scene. But all the while 

“ The soul of man flies on In deep distress. 

As once across the world’s harm wildemesa 
Latona fled, chased by the Queen of heaven.” 

This admirable simile is amplified to show 
how art and poesy came to have divine birth, 
and to attain to heavenly beauty in man’s life. 
The island birthplace of ApoUo and Diana 
suggests another Delos—another “ harbour of 
refuge on the tumbling seas ”— 

" Where, severed from the wotid-olang sad the 
roar, 

Stni in we flesh he yet may reach that shore 
Where want is not, and, like the dew from heaven. 
There drops upon the fevered soul 
The balm of Thought’s divine control. 

* • • • 

Forms and hues and sounds that "««w» 

Life grow lovelier for their sake,” 

Scutetor and painter each ennoble humanity— 
the name of tiie soul rises higher and shuies 
more brightly —but it is the poet who 
quickens it to its fairest intensity: 

” The poet in whose shaping brain, 
life la created o’er a^w 
With loftier raptures, loftier pain; 

Whose mighty potencies of verse 
Move through the plastic universe. 

And foshicn to their strenuous will 
The world that is creating still.” 

The story of the ascent of man is rendered 
complete by two distinct poems of remarkable 
eno^ence, called “The KIgrim Soul” and 
“ The Leading of Sorrow.” The first de¬ 
scribes a pilgrimage in search of Love, who is 
found “ on the cold ground, abandoned, 
alone.” The pilg^ soul had sought him in 
temples, in tapestried chambers—had found a 
mask in his likeness, and lust in his place— 
but Love all the time was a castaway. The 
soul is discouraged, but Love cheers it, and 
cherished by the soul recovers aU his old 
power; 

“ And lo, as .we went through the woe-clouded 
dty. 

Where women bring forth and men labour in 
vain. 

Weak Love grew so great in his passion of pity 
That all lAo beheld him were bom oxute 
again.” 

“ The Leading of Sorrow ” is a sad, pitiful 
review of the lot of men in some of its harder 
phases. It shows how much there is in life 
to weep over, to atone for, and to nmand 
But the lesson of sorrow is the lesson of love 
—sorrow, indeed, is 

”... Love himself. Love re-arisea 
With the Sternal shining through his eyes.” 

The other poems in the volume are as 
excellent in their kind as those which give a 
title to it. The only difference between them 
is that one Mries is rich with human experi¬ 
ence, and with the results of knowledge and 
of high thinking, while the other is all aglow 
with the fresh deUghts of the out-door world. 
These delights find an almost perfect expres^ 
sion in the following sonnet: 

“ There was intozioation intheair; 

^ wind, keen blowing from across the seas. 
Oer l^es of new-ploughed land and 
heathery leas, 

*wh«^* gone whose gold flamed evesy- 


Anunderhme of song pulsed far and near, 

so^g, iMks fflled heaven with ecstades. 
And, like a living dodt among the trees. 

The shouting cuckoo strack the time of ym 

For now the Sun had found the earth once 
more, 

***0 Sleeping Beauty with a kiss; 

Who thrilled with li^t of love m every pore, 
Opmed her flower-blue eyes, and looted in 
hiB. 

T^ all ttogs fdt life fluttering at their core- 
The world shook mystical in lambent bliss.’* 

A reviewer who is so fortunate as to light 
on a book like this lays it down with regret, 
pd fears that he has not said of it all that 
it deserves should be said. That is my feel¬ 
ing ; and lest I should have omitted any note 
of praise that ought to be sounded I should 
like to add, by way of suggestion to all lovers 

of poetry—and I hope they are still many_ 

that here is truly a book that is worth the 
loving. 

Gxosoe Cottxrixl. 


mirntaUon of OkriH. By Thomas Kempis. 
Now for the First Time set forth in 
Bhythmio Sentences according to the 
Original Intention of the Author. "With 
Preface by Canon Liddon. (Elliot Stock.) 

This new edition of The Imitation has been 
expected for some time. It required some 
one of peculiar ability, over and above that of 
a faithml translator, to give the rhythm of 
the original. Those who have examined 
vanous ^tions of The Imitation published 
during the last two or three centuries will 
have noticed a difference in most of them— 
some being more of a paraphrase, and others 
ha^g more or less a literal translation, but 
still varying the words; but between these 
md me present work a greater difference will 
be_ observed than ever. Most of our English 
editions from the seventeenth century have 
been taken from Sonmalius’e copy of the Latin 
text. And Sommalius gives us to understand 
that he amended in some instances the Latin 
taken W the MS. (a.d. 1441) written by the 
hand of Thomas d Eempis. It wiU be noticed 
also that SommaUns divided the chapters into 
paragraphs, wHch many translators have fol¬ 
lowed ; and since his time the paragraphs 
have been further divided into verses, as they 
now appear in the more modem editions. But 
in the 1441 MS. neither paragraphs are to be 
found as Sommalius gives them, nor does it 
appear that verses were designed as we now 
have them. And yet, from certain marks and 
stops ^which a casual observer might over¬ 
look—there are evident divisions in nearly all 
tte chapters. Thus, in booki., chap, i., while 
Sommalius has five paragraphs, the author 
only makes two divisions, clearly according 

to the two-fold heading of the chapter_ 

viz., “The Imitation of Christ” and “The 
Contempt of the 'World.” There are, more¬ 
over, certain breaks in these divisions, but 
not aMwering to the paragraphs that 
have tyen adopted, which it is desirable 
to notice, in order to gain the nicety and 
force of what is written. Instead of 
verses, a shorter method is indicated, answer- 
ing to lines, some very short and some long. 
And m many iuBtanocs tibia is the more clemi' 
from the ending words of the lines being made 
to rhyme. But over and above these points 
there is a kind of rhythnii which nuu | 


t^ugh toe whole work, which most of toe 
^tiras for the last two or throe centuries 
havef^edto ropw^uce, or have not noticed— 
a rhythm which gives a peculiar piquancy to 
the words which the mere prose often fails to 
convey. Some of toe earliest copiers of this 
remarkable work evidently noticed this 
toyl^ for there are several MSS., both in 
England md abroad, which speak of toe work 
as. “ Musica Ecclesiastica.” Some interested 
critics have been much puzzled by these 
two words attached to the beginning of it. 
It does not appear that too author himself 
ever gave this title to it. But those who at 
toe first copied toe work from the MS. of 
Thomas d Kempis seem carefully to have 
noted how toe words had a certain cadence in 
them, and were thereby adapted for church 
mime, and how it was originally designed for 
religious people ^t they mil 5 :ht nbant. it 
over, or rep^t it in the way of “ speaking to 
themselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs.” 

It is now not many years ago since Dr. 
Carl Hirsche, of Hamburg, made a minute 
and searching examination of toe MS. of the 
Imitation writtra by the hand of Thomas 
d Kempis, and discovered several peculiarities 
which led him, with indefatigable indus^ 
and great literary skill, to draw out an exact 
copy of the whole work as it should be 
properly read; and in 1874 he published the 
result of his labours in a Latin copy, where 
he shows the lines, breaks, and divisions indi¬ 
cated as they occur in the 1441 MS., and the 
rhytom which pervades it. None but those who 
have carefully looked over the 1441 MS. of the 
Imitation—ot toe photographic copy of it, 
published by EUiot Stock in 1879, with a 
short but admirable introduction by Charles 
Euelens, keeper of the MSS. in toe Royal 
Library of Brussols, where this MS. is to 
be found—^will thoroughly understand toe 
immense labour and stram of toe undertaking, 
and too special qualifications for toe investi¬ 
gation which Dr. Hirsche must have exercised. 
The cramped handwriting of this MS., toe 
many contractions, the various peculiar marks 
and stops, the difficulty of making out several 
of toe letters, the evident endeavour to get 
toe work into as short a compass as possible— 
this is dear from the headings of toe chapters 
being continued on the very Une in which toe 
vnritOT finishes the former chapter, or by 
writing a word or two of toe chapter and 
then on the same line giving the title and 
number of the chapter—^ these t^gs show 
that the undertakmg was one of no light mag¬ 
nitude ; and it is feared that the work must 
have injured Dr. Hirsche’s eyesight, for we 
regret to hear that the learned scholar is now 
nearly blind. 

Those who were acquainted with his 
labours in thus bringing out this new copy 
of toe Imitation, and the “Prolegomena” 
which he ■wrote upon it, have long ■wished to 
see it reproduced in an English traaslatioa as 
he has indicated; and it is with no little 
delight that they welcome the attempt that 
has been made in the present edition of too 
Imitation. And those who have used the 
former editions ■will be pleased with this fresh 
translation, which presents an old friend to 
them in a new and more attractive form, 
more in aocordanoe with toe ori|;inal design 
of the author, which freqnently pves a fresh- 
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ness, grandeur, and teraoneaa, very accept¬ 
able to tbe reader. 

To give an example or two of the manner 
in which it ia written, as well aa of the beauty 
and racinesa of the rhythm that appear, we 
turn to p. 170, where uieae worda occur; 


* Fatbbb of heaven, I bleaa Thee, 

Father of Jeeua Christ, lay Lerd, 

That Thou hast dei^ea to think of me in 
poverty. 

Father of mercies, God of consolation, 

Thmiks be to Thee, 

Who, now end then, with Thy oonsoUng words 
Befreshest me. unworUty of all comfort. 

I bless l%ee alwaya, and I give Thee glory 
With Thine oam B<m, the One* begotten. 

And with the Holy Ghost the Comforter, 

World without end. 

Ah, my Lord God, my hc^ Lover, 

When Thou oomest to nty heart 
All my inward life is glad. 

Hiou art my glory, 

Thon art he that maketh glad my sonl. 

My help, my haven, 
when I am in tronble.” 


There ia a grandeur about this paaaage, the 
beauty of which ia not ao striking in a prose 
paragraph, or when broken up into verses. 
Take another passage selected at random 
(p.291): 


<* Think how very frail yon are; 

Yon find it over and again in meeting little 
crosses. 

Yet th^ are for yonr health. 

They and the like.” 

And again at the bottom of p. 115: 

” Away from Thee I cannot be. 

Without Thy visiting me I cannot live ; 

And I must often come to Thee, 

And take Thee for the medicine of my health. 
That I fail not on my way. 

Bobbed of my food from heaven.” 


The page, rather than the book and chapter, 
is given, because the translator, following tbe 
original order, has given the fourth book as it 
appears in the usual editions in the place of 
the third. 

The above passages will give some idea of 
the method of rendering the original. But 
the work is of unequal merit; and there 
appears too often an unnecessary attempt to 
render the Latin differently from the other 
editions, that it may appear more striking, 
where it is far from being an improvement. 
Thua on p. 30 we have this rendering, where 
the idea of profietr» is not clearly brought 
out— 


” If you would stand as yon should stand. 

If yon would tread where yon should tread. 
Then must you think yourself a banished man, a 
Wanderer on ti)e earth ”— 

which does not come up to that of moat of 
the former versions. And a few lines after, 
where “ the habit and tonsure ” {hahitm »t 
tonsura) are spoken of by others as profiting 
but little, is here rendered ” the gown and 
thaven he^.” 

But a more nnsatis&ctory rendering is to 
be found on p. 235, which comes far short 
of the dignity of the original, or that of other 
editions: 


“ O blaze that shines for ever. 

High above all the fires of earth. 

Lighten in flashes from above, 

Finding a way into tbe secret chambers of my 
he^ 

Make pure. 

Make glad. 

Make clear, make quick my spirit and its powers 
To cleave to Thee in wild excess of jcy.” 

The old rendering is better; for to give but 


the first part of it, as a proof of this, we have 
W to tnmsoribe these words from another 
edition: 

“ O Light eternal, transcending all created 
lights, Mrt thy bright beams from above, and 
penetrate the inmost reoeeses of my heart.” 

Moreover, the translator does not always 
strictly follow BSrsohe’s delineation of the 
1441 MS., but tries to improve upon it in 
some places by turning into lines a continuous 
sentence. Thus, on p. 26 two instances of 
this are found; so also on p. 165 at the top, 
the sentence is broken up into three long 
lines. There are also three instances of this 
on p. 169. And in the previous page, tbe 
division of the chapter, as in Hirsche, is left 
out sdtogether. And why does the translator 
in the title-page call the author Thomas 
Kempis, leaving out the d before the latter 
name ? It wo^d lead any one to believe that 
Kempis was his patronymic or family name. 
This, however, as is well known to those 
interested in ^ history, was Haemmerlein, 
and that of Kempis was tx^en from the town of 
which he was a native. It is under this name 
of Haemmerlein that all the works of Thomas 
i Kempis in varions versions, and those that 
relate to his writings, are to be found in the 
British Museum. In the facsimile of his 
attestation at the end of the volume of MS. 
1441, which now lies before me, there is 
clearly the sign of a contraction of the name, 
which, as the learned Mgr. Malou has it, 
stands for Kempensis—“of Kempen,” 
the name of the town; or, as Hirsche has 
it on his title-page, “Thomae Kempensis.” 
And what authority has the translator for 
saying in his preface that Thomas & 
Kempis lived to be “ ninety-seven ” ? None 
of his biographers make him to have 
been more than ninety-one, being bom A.n. 
1380 or 1379, and dying 1471. And why 
should he say that “ the title ”— Imita- 
iioH of Chritt —“ is a complete misnomer ” ? 
It is indeed, generally, thought that the title 
was taken from the first part of the first 
chapter of the first book, where the heading 
is the same. But are not the whole of the 
four hooks more or less permeated with this 
one great principle or duty ? As a confirma¬ 
tion of this, we would refer the reader to 
pp. 190, 199, 201, 215, 235, 177, 297, 69, 
91,93, 98, 99, and 287 in the present edition; 
and even when th« following of Chritt is not 
directly spoken of, still the leading idea is 
the making of ourselves conformable in all 
things to the will of Gkid, which was the 
great and aver present ideal and endeavour of 
Christ our Lord. “ For this is the will of 
God, even your sanctification.” 

We do not point out these matters to dis¬ 
hearten the translator, for he has done much, 
and in the right direction, but that he may 
make corrections and improvements, and bring 
the work to greater perfection in another edi¬ 
tion, which we hope will soon bo called for. 

8. Kettleweli.. 


The “Statesmsn Sebies.” —Life of Senry 
Orattan, By Robert Dunlop. (W. H. 
Allen.) 

Mk. DtfiTLOP is a conscientious student, who 
has devoted much time to the study of Irish 
history, and is a thorough master of the sub¬ 
ject. An honest investigator and an socom- 


plished literary man, his impartiality com¬ 
mands respect, and his lucid sfyle at onoe 
draws attention. Though a familiar subject, 
Grattan gains something in freshness and 
interest td tbe hands o( Mr. Dunlop; and 
readers of this little book of 232 pages be 
gratified to learn how much can be said in a 
small space on a great theme by a competent 
authority. 

Wbat is especially pleasing in Mr. Dunlop’s 
book is the slall with which he steers clear 
of the political currents of the day, and 
the steadiness with which he holds a 
true historical course. Mr. Dunlop is no 
blind worshipper of Grattan, or of the 
Irish ]^arliament of ’82. He sees the 
defects in the man and in the institution, and 
he points them out with an unsparing hand. 
He fairly hits the great blot in the constitu¬ 
tion of 1782 in saying that Ireland was 

“ still controlled by Bnelish ministers irre¬ 
sponsible for their oondnct to the Irish 
Parliament. On this hidden rook the new 
Constitution, set afloat with such incredible 
pains and hailed with such rapturous applause, 
eventually struck and foundered” (pp. 60, 61). 

This point has never been so well put before. 
In truth there was an Irish parliament, but, 
practically, an English executive ; and the 
parliament and the executive were almost 
always more or less in conflict. Grattan made 
little effort to reform this state of things. No 
doubt the system of subjecting the executive to 
parliamentary control was not so well under- 
stood in the eighteenth century as it is now; 
yet it is remarkable that Grattan, who was so 
jealous of English interference in domestic 
affaire, while sincerely loyal to the English 
connexion, did not perceive that the existence 
of an Eoglish executive, which could hold the 
balance between Irish parties, must tend to 
fetter the freedom of parliament. Grattan, 
in fact, was intensely grateful for the “ con¬ 
cession ” of ’82; and he was anxious to shoir 
his gratitude by avoiding fresh causes of dig- j 
turl^ce. He also believed that parliament 
would in time right itself and the country. He 
was, therefore, at first more or less disposed to 
adopt a policy of Uittet faire. Not so Flood, I 
who saw more clearly than Grattan the neces¬ 
sity of improving the victory of ’82. Flood, 
however, did not attempt to reform the 
executive; hut he did the next best thing— 
the only thing, perhaps, that was possible— 
he tried to reform the parliament 

Upon this question of reform Grattan’s 
conduct was, as Mr. Dunlop says, “deplor. 
able” (p. 70). He did not help Flood. It 
is to be feared he thwarted him. Mr. Dunlop 
says: “ It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that in this instance Grattan’s conduct was, 
perhaps unconsciously to himself, prejnfficed 
by his quarrel with Flood” (p. 70). I am 
not prepared to adopt this statement, even in 
the tentative form in which it is made. I 
believe Grattan was influenced in this matter 
by three chief considerations—fear of the | 
volunteers, gratitude to Fox and the 'Whigs, 
loyalty to the English connexioiL Fox, it 
must be borne in mind, resisted the demand 
for reform. He wrote: 

“ The question is not whether this or that 
measure shali take place, but whether the Coa- 
Btitntion of Ireland, which Iriah patriots are so 
proud of having established, shall exist, or 
whether the government ahsdl be as pi^jr , 
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militarv as ever it vas under the praetorian 
bands ’’ (Grattan, Mtmoirt, iii., p. 113}. 

Fox forgot that it was the volunteers who had 
“ established ” the constitution, but Flood 
could not. He believed that the work which 
the volunteers began, the volunteers only 
could complete; and he was prepared to over¬ 
awe the Irish parliament into submission in 
1783 by the same means which had been used 
to overawe the English government into sub- 
misaon in 1782. Grattan recognised the 
great services of the volunteers, but he 
shared Fox’s fears. And it is right to add 
that these fears were not unnatural, though, 
I believe, groundless. The volunteers co^d 
have overawed parliament, and probably, as 
Mr. Lecky points out {Lead»r» of Publie 
Opinion in Ireland, p. 95), wrested Ireland 
from England’s grasp. If the proposal for 
reform had come from within parliament, 
Grattan might have taken a different stand. 
But it came from without. It came from a 
military body whose power in the country 
was, in trul^ supreme. Grattan had com¬ 
menced to fear t& body, and was not pre¬ 
pared to take measures from its hands. That 
his fears were groundless, and his action was 
wrong, there can be no doubt. The life of 
the Insh parliament depended on reform; 
reform depended on the volunteers; and there 
is no just reason for thinking that the 
volunteers were less loyal to the English con¬ 
nexion than Grattan Idmself. Had Grattan 
co-operated with Flood, reform would have 
been carried. The executive would in time 
have been brought under parliamentary con¬ 
trol, concessions to the Catholics would have 
been hastened, and the constitution would 
have been preserved without the English 
connexion being endangered. As it was, 
Grattan’s fatal policy led to the rejection of 
Flood’s proposal, and to the disbandment of the 
voluntems—the two first steps in the down¬ 
ward move which ended in the destruction of 
Irish legislative independence. 

Mr. Dunlop’s account of the conflict over 
Htt’s conunercial propositions in 1785 is full 
and clear; and his comments are judicious 
and just. Fox’s conduct in this instance 
cannot be too strongly condemned. It was 
factious and unpatriotic. Pitt’s plan, as first 
proposed, was “open, fair, and just,’’ and 
Grattan accepted it; but “ Fox and the Whig 
party, baok^ by the noisy and selfish pro¬ 
tests of the manufacturers of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, ultimately obliged Pitt to with¬ 
draw the measure for amendment” (p. 81). 
In its original form the plan consiti«d of 
eUven propositions dealing with the commer¬ 
cial relations of the two kingdoms without 
tren<hing on the Irish constitution. In its 
amended form it consisted of twenty pro- 
pomtions, some of which did trench on the 
Irish constitution. In this latter form Grattan 
opposed the plan, and the Irish Parliament 
supported him. Mr. Dunlop seems doubt¬ 
ful whether Grattan ought not to have 
accepted even the amend^ plan, open as it 
was to objection on constitutional grounds; 
but I think Grattan was right. He could 
not have guarded the constitution too jealously. 
Ifa. Du^op, however, places the responsi¬ 
bility for the rejection of the commercial 
proposals on the right shoulders. 

“ WiuAmtst blame,’' he says, “ attaches to their 
rqeotUm lies at the door of the English oppo¬ 


sition. It was not the first nor the last time 
Irish interests have been sacrificed to suit party 
purposes ” (p. 85). 

Fox had strong sympathies with Ireland; 
but he proved a mischievous friend on two 
critical occasions—^in 1783 and 1785. Grattan 
committed a grave mistake in identifying 
himself with any English party to the ex¬ 
clusion of another. Pitt had not the warm 
sympathies of Fox; but there is every reason 
for believing that in 1784-5 he was sin¬ 
cerely desirous to establish commercial rela¬ 
tions between England and Ireland which 
would be advantageous to both countries, and 
which would not curtail the liberties of the 
Irish parliament. He then desired a union of 
interests, not a union of legislatures. Writing 
to the Duke of Butland, he said: 

“ Such an arrangement [as the commercial 
proposals] is defensible omy on the idea of 
relinguishing local prejudices and partial ad¬ 
vantages in order to consult uniformly, and 
without distinction, the general benefit of the 
empire. This cannot be done but by making 
Ireland and England one country in effect, 
though for local concerns under diirtinct legis¬ 
latures ” [Butland Correspondence), 

The rejection of the commercial proposals 
made Pitt the enemy of the Irish parliament. 
It was the third step in the direction of legis¬ 
lative union. 

Like most other writers, Mr. Dunlop does 
not sufiSciently emphasise the part taken by 
Wolfe Tone in the concession of the franchise 
to the Catholics in 1793. Sometimes the 
Irish parliament gets all the credit for this 
boon, sometimes the English cabinet. The 
truth is, the cabinet forc^ the parliament to 
grant tixe measure. But who forced the 
cabinet? In my judgment, Wolfe Tone. 
But for the union between the Catholics 
and the Ulster Presbyterians, between the con¬ 
stitutional party and the revolutionary party, 
the measure would not have been carri^. 
This union, in fact, overawed the cabinet; 
and this union would not have been possible 
but for Wolfe Tone. 

“ The country is in a terrible state,” wrote the 
lord-lieutenant, “ the democratic [Oatholio] 
leaders have coalesced with the United Irishmen 
and every turbulent spirit in the country. The 
Catholic committee already exercise the func¬ 
tions of government, levy contributions, issue 
orders for the preservation of the peace—a 
circumstance more dangerous, perhaps, than if 
they could direct the breach of it. ^eir man- 
datM are taken by the lower class of people as 
laws.” 

It was this “terrible,” state of things that 
brought about the concession of 1793, and 
for it Wolfe Tone and his Ulster republican 
colleagues were chiefly responsible. 

Another man whose services at this crisis 
are generally forgotten is Myles Eeon. It 
was he—at least Tone gives him all the 
credit for it—who formed a plan for organ¬ 
ising the Catholics throughout the country; 
who, in fact, almost anticipated the Catholic 
Association of O’Coimell. And it is carious 
to note how Canning, in 1825, described the 
operations of the Association much as the 
Lord Lieutenant described the operations of 
the Catholic committee in the language above 
quoted. Tone, John Eeogh, and Myles Keon 
taught the Catholics to help themselves. 
Hitkerto the practice of their friends had 


mainly been to do justice for them rather 
than by them. 

The Fits william administration, the re¬ 
bellion of 1798, and the Union, are familiar 
topics. They are touched with the hand of a 
master in this little book. Mr. Dunlop 
thinks that Lord Fitzwilliam was an inju¬ 
dicious agent employed to carry out a great 
policy. There can Im no doubt of it. It was 
natund enough to try and get rid of the 
Beresford faction. But Lord Fitzwilliam did 
not count the strength of that faction, and he 
proceeded with fatd rashness to accomplish 
an object good in itself. No faults of Fitz- 
wiUiam, however, can diminish the blame 
which rests on Pitt. He acted basely towards 
the Catholics in 1795, os he did again 
in 1800. He prevent^ Catholic emanci¬ 
pation, and m^e the rebellion of ’98 
inevitable. It is idle to pretend that the 
Irish parliament would have refused emanci¬ 
pation in 1795, if Pitt had remuned faithful 
to his original intention. AtPiti’s bidding the 
Irish parUament g^ted the Franchise Act of 
1793. At that time there was a party in 
parliament in favour of emancipation; by 
1795 it had grown stronger. Thus, in the 
former year, a proposal to admit Catholics to 
parliament was rejected by 163 to 69 votes. 
But, after the departure of Fitzwilliam, and 
in the teeth of Htt’s opposition, and when 
there was no pressure from outside, as there 
had been in 1793, a similar motion was 
rejected by 155 to 84 votes. Thus the 
majority of 94 against the Catholics in 1793 
had been reduced to a majority of 71 in 1795. 
Mr. Dunlop’s comments on the division of 
1795 are perfectly just He says: 

“ Oonsidering it was made a Government ques¬ 
tion, the division was very favonrable to the 
Bill, many of the usual supporters of the 
Government voting for it; and there can be 
no doubt that had Fitzwilliam and his friends 
remained in ofSce, it would have passed with 
the greatest ease. As it was, its rejection at 
this time was attended with the most disastrous 
consequences. It... exasperated the Oatholics, 
and added to the strength of the Bepublioans ” 
(p. 154). 

Mr. Dunlop treats the subject of the Union 
with commendable brevity. He does not 
waste time by dwelling on the means used to 
bring it about. Sir G^rge Comewall Lewis, 
in reviewing the Life and Correspondenee of 
Lord Gomwallis, has described those means 
in two sentences. He says: 

“ There is no doubt that a majority in the Irish 
Parliament was obtained for union by purchase; 
by places, pensions, peerages, and compensa¬ 
tion for suppressed seats ; the transaction was 
a bargain, but it was a bargain in market overt. 
The means employed were not unobjectionable; 
but they were lees objectionable than force, 
which was the only practicable alternative; and 
such as they were, th^ all lie within the 
cognizance of history” [Administrations, <be,, 
p. 197). 

About a million and a quarter was given as 
compensation “for suppressed seats.” The 
que^on is sometimes asked, W as compensation 
given for suppressed boroughs in England in 
1832? Mr. Lecky says: 

“The precedent of 1800 was afterwards re¬ 
membered when the English nomination 
boroughs were abolished im 1832; but all 
parties indig^iantiy repudiated the notion of 
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reoognuiiic saoh a principle in England ” 
{Ltaekri, ax,, p. 179). 

The story of Grattan’s gallant bat fruitleBS 
straggle for the Catholics in the imperial 
parlument is admirably told, and the closing 
scenes of his noble career are described with 
much feeling. Most Irishmen will agree 
with Mr. Danlop that the life of the great 
patriot “ is at once a lesson and an inspiration 
for the fatore.” 

K. Basbt O’BnrEir. 


NEW NOTEIS. 


Ovildtroy. By Ouida. In 3 toIs. (Chatto 
& Windos.) 

Dwins Wmtworth. By Caroline Fothergiil. 
In 3 Tols. (Blackwood.) 

Mr. Strangtr't S«aUd Paei$t. By Hngh 
MacColl. (Chatto & Windos.) 

Mur Away and Long Ago. By Frances Anne 
Kemble. (Bentley.) 

Iris Doers. By Alice Mangold Diehl. In 
2 Tols. (Horst & Blackett.) 

Whims. By Wanderer. (Gilbert & Biving* 
ton.) 

Audrsy Ferris. By Frances A. Gerard. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Odxda’s now book is apparently intended to be 
a novel with a purpose, that purpose being to 
advocate much greater dissolubiUty of mar¬ 
riage, on the ground that when either 
party or both become tired of the contract, 
there is no reason for holding them to it. The 
opinions aired in the book are not so much 
immoral as non-moral. They are redolent of 
the Bestoration drama; and the oddert thing 
about them is that one particular maxim— 
that husbands are in no respect bound to be 
so &ithfal to their wives as their wives are 
to them—^is not upheld by the profligate char¬ 
acters of the story alone, but by personages 
whom Ouida evidently intends to bo taken as 
rather austere moralists. Of course we are in 
the very best society all through, and the 
gingerbread is treble gilt. The main theme 
of the plot is that Lord GuUderoy—a great 
noble of vast wealth, who is a fickle volup¬ 
tuary with one grand passion in his past 
experience—suddenly finds himself attracted 
by a beautiful girl of seventeen poor, but 
well-born and refined. He marries her pre¬ 
cipitately, and tires of her speedily after¬ 
wards, largely because she, though deeply in 
love witt her husband, is natur^ly reserved 
and retiwnt, and therefore is not erotic in 
her relations with him. He encounters his 
former enslaver afresh, and renews the old 
ralations; and in this part of the story comes 
in the cunous distortion of ethical perception 
which is the chief literary defect of the book. 
For Lord Gmlderoy pledges himself to the 
Duchess Soria to break with his wife, and 
keep himself for her, the Duchess, only; and 
in all the complications which ensue, he 
regards himself as bound by his “ honour ” to 
keep this pledge, whatever consequences it 
may involve to his wife. Now, the note¬ 
worthy point here is that it never seems to 
have struck Ouida that the marriage-vow, 
considered simply in the light of a contract, 
wd without raising the religious issue at all, 
is a formal pledging of the word and honour 


of the contracting parties, so that it is not 
open, as a piece of bare honesty, to make any 
subsequent pledge or promise incompatible 
therewith. The case, as actually put, is much 
as if a man, having assigned the whole of his 
property to a creditor for value received, were 
then to pay some later and disore^table 
gambling debts out of this same fund, without 
&e consent of the person chiefly concerned. 
And thus her hero, despite the halo she 
would fain diffuse around him, is a mere 
vicious cad after all, with no toe sense of 
honour. There is one charming lapse into 
simplicity early in the first volume. John 
Vernon, father of Lady Ghiilderoy, is very 
poor, and leads a hermit life. Lord Guilderoy 
becomes his guest, and 

he did the honours of his homely table with 
perfect gr^ and simplicity. ... The repast 
was very simple—a plam soup, fish fresh tom 
the sea, prawns stewed in sherry, and the capon 
Vernon had spoken of; but he had seldom 
enjoyed any bwquet better.” 

The ascetic character of the menu is unde¬ 
niable, and Lord Guilderoy’s condescension in 
putting up ^th it contentedly cannot be too 
much admired. We have the customary 
classioismB dragged in head and shoulders, 
with Ovid, Cat^us, Tibullus and Co. to 
illustrate them; and Ouida’s diction is not 
even yet “ dean of gallicisms and despoUed 
phrases.” But, with aU the grave faults of 
the book, it has not the crowning one of 
being dull. 

Diana Wentworth is a variant on the 
familiar theme of the plebeian wooer who 
persuades a patrician lady to abandon the pre¬ 
judices of caste and the ties of kindred for bis 
sake, and think herself fortunate in the 
bargain. The story is pleasantly told, and 
has a moral of its own—that it is neither 
courteous nor expedient to bum one’s corre¬ 
spondents’ letters without opening them first. 
This, it seems, was a custom of Mia« Went¬ 
worth’s ; and on one occasion it was nearly 
causing her death, and on another nearly 
wrecking her love-affair. So, all and sundry, 
be warned in good time. 

Mr. Strangers Sealed Paeiet belongs to the 
class of “ Voyages Imaginaires,” the planet 
Mara being the goal of the journey, and the 
vehide an dectro-magnetic flying-machine. 
Most of the incidents have been used before 
by the various writers who have essayed this 
kind of composition—^(he flying chest, for 
instanoe,|[ is in the story of Mdek and 
Schirine in the Persian Tales. But there is no 
ground for supposing Mr. MacColl to have 
annexed them; rather they are such as would 
be apt to suggest themselves independently 
to persons exercising their invention in this 
direction. The scientific portions are very 
carefully and plausibly worked out, and the 
slight story is effective. 

Par Away and Long Ago is a story of Now 
England lira, either past the middle of the 
last century or in the first quarter of this one. 
The doubt arises from the introduction of 
Jonathan Edwards as one of the characters, 
md he died in 1758, while other references 
in the story seem to require a date of 1825 or 
thereabout. The scene is laid in the village 
of Greenfield, near the county town of Gor- 
donton—names which stand for Lenox and 
^ Pittsfield, where the author spent many years 


of her earlier life. The book is an attestation 
of unusually prolonged literary activity. 
Authors who begin at seventeen are rare; 
authors who publish at eighty are scarcely 
more common; but both unite in the present 
case, for her Maneis I. was written when she 
was at the earlier age, and now this latest of 
her publications appears near the dose of her 
eightieth year. It is a picture of New 
England reUgious life, as manifested in 
the congregation which Jonathan Edwards 
taught, and as affecting others outside that 
pale; and it is probably a faithful transcript 
of the memories she retains of that old 
sojourn. 

Lris Daere depends for its interest u^n 
the plot, as there is little attempt at depicting 
chat^to or inventing dramatic dialogue; but 
Mrs. Diehl has shown much ingenuity in the 
complication on which the story toms, and 
which only a very wary and experienced 
reader wiU detect. There is a slight mistake 
in one pla(». The heir presumptive to a 
peerage cannot assume the family honours so 
long as it is possible fhat an heir may be 
borne by the widow of the last peer, and just 
such a contingency occurs in the present 
story. 

Whims is a collection of short stories, dis¬ 
playing some inu^inative faculty and gift 
for devising effective incidents to constitute 
plots. Of course, it is not a very high kind 
of literary power, being analogous to inventing 
conundrums; but when of good quality, and 
well exercised, it is oarable of giving a good 
deal of amusement, and that is the cose with 
Whims. The s^le, however, needs amend¬ 
ment, specially m respect of the intiderable 
solecism “different to,” which repeatedly 
occurs. 

Audrey Ferris is the work of an inexperi¬ 
enced writer, who has not yet leomt how to 
make the best of herself and her materials. 
But there is evidence of capacity for doing 
much better; while, even as the book stands, 
it has genuine merit, and strongly reminds 
the present reviewer, despite entire dis¬ 
similarity in plot, of a once famous book, Mrs. 
Inchbald’s Simple Story, Those who know 
that tale wiU recognise the high praise which 
such a comparison implies. 

Bioha£d F. Littledau. 


SOME BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 

The PraxAiee of Forestry. By C. T. Michie. 
(Blackwood.) Long experience, tom which, in 
all oases, the author draws in order to lay down 
the principles of his art, is the dutingnishing 
oharaoteristio of this book. Hence it possesses 
a peculiar value for all who delight in &e most 
charming of oounto pursuits—planting. Mr. 
Michie divides his suUeot into phmting, 
thinning, and pruning. His precepts on ea» 
of these pointB are oopiouuy ilfnstrated in 
about a dozen chapters for each division, 
and are both practical and interesting. He 
rightly points out the difference of treat¬ 
ment required by conifers and dedduons trees; 
and he shows that in all cases it is abeolut^ 
necessary, before planting or pruning, to 
consider the end oi the plantation, whether it is 
to serve for ornament, shelter, or |»ofit. IIm 
calculations of expense are full and lucid, 
showing that many a neglected hillside and 
strip of useless land might be j^anted by land- 
lordii with a tolerab^ certain expectation of 
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profit in the owner’s lifetime. Estimates of 
cost for labour, fencing, purchase of trees, and 
Uhe, are appended. It is superfluous to 
commend suoh a book, the work of a long- 
practised forester. Mr. Miohie amtisingly notices 
bow many odebrated planters owned ibe name 
John, as, for instance, Sir J. Sinclair, J. 
Mstheson, J. Evelyn, and many others. Un¬ 
fortunately, the author of Waverlet/, a distin- 
guished pumter, was not called John. 

TndusMttl Eivert of (he United Kingdom, 
(Fisher Unwin.) The editor of The Shipping 
World has wi^y reprinted these eignteen 
chapters on the trade and commerce of past 
and present days in the chief industrial rivers 
of the United Kingdom. They are written by 
difforent authors, each of them an accepted 
authority in the district of which he treats; 
and they form a valuable handbook to the 
shipping trade, the exports and imports of the 
great ports. Great Gwnsby is almost the onlj 
luge port which has been forgotten, and this 
may be because it stands on no large river; 
but the speedy rise of the plaoe from a small 
town of a few hundred inhabitants to apopula- 
tion of some 60,000 nnoe the beginning of the 
oentmy, and the growth of a great continental 
trade, to say notmng of its being the metropo¬ 
lis of the North Sea fishing industries, oertaUy 
merited notice. Leith, too, and Dundee 
deserved a <hapter. What is given, however, 
could hardly be better done. After a cursory 
reference to the upper course of the rivers, 
they are more minutely described from the 
point where oommeice seizes upon them, 
dredges and widens and plants docks and quays 
by their side. fl^Ues of exports and imports 
are added, and a large quantity of information 
on the diflarent Harbour Trusts and the like 
appended. In short, this book succeeds in 
giving many useful facts in small compass 
which would otherwise have to be sought in 
many different quarters; and this is no small 
merit in the eyes of business men. The Tyne 
u perhaps better described than any of the 
rivers. Swansea Corporation appean to hold 
more land than any other oorporation in the 
kingdom. The trade of Bristol and the fame 
of Bideford as a port have retrograded during 
this century. Iron and coal everywhere foster 
dodu and trade. Cardiff exports more coal 
than any other English poA The rise of 
Middlesbrough is graphically painted; but 
why the Tees should be poetically called “ the 
stream Semnander where Tulcsn lives ” passes 
our understanding. Full justice is done to the 
maimer in which the " canny ” Glasgow bodies 
seized tiieir opportunity, and by persistently 
dredging the Clyde, hud the foundation of 
their mercantile prosperity. From this river 
started tiie first stbmmip; and now yard after 
yard for a space of six miles from Glasgow 
turns out new steamers and sailine vessels, and 
more yards' extending to Gheenoex follow suit, 
until, in 1883, 413 vessels of an aggregate 
tonnage of 416,694 tons were latuumed. 
Striking pictures of commercial prosperity and 
snterpnw are everywhere visible m these pages. 

Sglvan Fdk; Sketches of Bird and Animal 
Life in Britain. By John Watson. (Fisher 
Unwin.) This book is distinguished from the 
crowd of similar essays on our familiar birds 
and beasts by careful observation. Mr. Wat¬ 
son not only writes well, but is a true student 
of nature. On several topics, indeed, such as 
migratory birds, deer, game birds, and others, 
he tells nothing new, though his pages are full 
of agreeable wnting. On the other hand, tiie 
chapters on seals, and especially on the birds of 
the lake mountains, are well worth reading. 
In the latter is a full account of the breeding 
of the dotterel. Every here and there a natural¬ 
ist would differ from his views. Thus, at p. 11, 
he says that first the martin, then the bank 


I swallow, finally the chimney swallow, come to 
our shores. The bank martin is almost always 
the first to arrive; and, oddly enough, at p. 21, 
he himself allows this. The fly-catcher is 
almost always a later arrival than in the second 
week of May. Swidlows and martins, he 
states, have heea found in every month of the 
year. We never heard of either having been 
seen in February. The account of pheasants 
b^g captured by poachers lighting sulphur 
under their roosti^-trees appears very 
mythicaL The stories also of large birds 
migrating with smaller ones on their backs are 
worthy of Pliny’s credulity. A^gain, he qieaks 
of the American passenger pigeon and the 
purple martin crossmg the Atlbtio as if it were 
an ordinary occurrence—“Suffice it, they come.” 
Only one occurrence of the pur^e maAin .has 
been noticed in our isles; and of the four pas¬ 
senger pigeons said to have been obtained in 
them, two at leastlare regarded by Yarrell as 
undoubtedly escapes from captivity. William 
the Oonqueror md not love “ the deer as if 
brothers.” The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says, 
“ He loved the tall stan as if he were their 
father.” The youthful observer of nature will 
learn much from this little book. Its composi¬ 
tion has evidently been a labour of love. 

Haunt* of Nature. By H. W. S. Worsley- 
Benison. (Elliot Stock.) Headers of the 
author’s former book will gladly welcome some 
more of his reverent and careful studies in 
nature. Plant and animal, insect or flower, 
are alike seen to be full of mystery and wise 
adaptations to their environment, under Mr. 
Wotsley-Benison’s happy treatment of them. 
At one moment he teaches the oyde of the life of 
an aphis, at another discourses on the sundew’s 
carnivorous habits, and then again on the useful 
qualities of the mole. Nothing, however, will 
ever prevent farmers killing these creatures, 
any more than it will persuade a keeper not to 
kill indiscriminately every large bird. There 
is a capital chapter here on rational enjoyment 
of the seaside. Arums and hybernation, gnats, 
wild roses, and many other common objects of 
the country are here carefully explained, and 
attention drawn to curious fa^ in their 
economy. The author wonders why the 
mistletoe is so seldom seen in old sculpture. 
He need not do so if he remembers its amatory 
and heathen associations. This is justthe book 
for the father of intelligent children to procure 
for them whether they speed their holidajv in 
the country or at the seaside. Indeed, if he 
begins the book himself, he will find that he 
can read it not only with profit but with 
pleasure. 

The Eye* of the Thame*. By A. T. Pask. 
(Ward & Downey.) Under this affected title 
ELt. Padi has brought together twenty-eight 
pleasant essays dealmg mainly with the waifs 
and strays of London life, especially of river¬ 
side life. “ The Byes of the Thames ” appe»(to 
mean tiie coastguard men and the Nore Light 
on the l^issnes pilots; but there are chapters 
on “A Sunday in Surrey,” Portsmouth 
“Hard,” and a “London Orchard,” so that the 
name is not very distinctive. A good deal of 
skilfnl word-painting, of quick and genial 
transition from man to nature or the contrauy, 
distinguishes this book. Mr. Pask has viaitra 
many out-of-the-way places, and conversed 
with many odd characters; and having used 
his eyes and ears to some purpose he possesses 
the happy knack of vividly bringing before his 
readers these curions experiences. His musings 
at Hampton Court are very enjoyable, whue 
the account of the Waiters’ Club and of the 
childzmi rehearsing for ballet and pantomime 
will interest many readers. He writes with 
muifii care and in picturesque English; but his 
periods are at times jerky, at times toe sense 
of repose is kiUed by the superabundance of 


toe colour. _ And every here and there are 
irritating misprints, such as in describing toe 
fortifications of Dunkirk “ Vantans ” is meant 
to read “ Vaubans ” ; and, of course, chaperone* 
ought to be chaperon*. There is a poverty of 
resource, too, in alluding to “the hapless, 
sinful Yanderdecken ” three times in the first 
seven short essays. A villager outside toe 
vicinity of London might w^ object to Mr. 
Pask’s ascribing toe Sunday drinking and 
lounging of the suburban village in Surrey 
“ onfy too truly to thousands of other villages 
throughout the country.” In spite of these 
blemishes, The Eye* of the Thame* is a healthy 
and amusing volume—one that would be 
popular in a country book club. Mr. Pask is 
certainly not the weakest of toe descriptive 
writers of the day. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messbs. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
vary shortly a life of Father Damien, by his 
friend, Mr. Edward Clifford. 

Messbs, Lonomans will publish on June 24 
Mr. Eider Haggard’s story of “ Cleopatra,” 
which has been appearing as a serial in toe 
Illu*trated London New*. It will be in a single 
volume, at a cheap price, though it will con¬ 
tain twenty-nine full page Ulustrations by 
M, Grieffenhagen and E. Caton Woodville. 

The same publishers also have in toe press a 
new novel, entitled Such i* Life, by May 
Kendal, who still prefers to be known as joint 
author of “ That 'Very Mab.” 

A NEW and cheaper edition of Mr. Warde 
Fowler’s charming volume of Tale* of the Bird* 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan in 
about ten days. It wffi be followed by a uni¬ 
form edition of the same author’s A Year with 
the Bird*, with illustrations by Mr. Bryan Hook. 

Messbs. Chapman & Hall will publish in the 
course of toe present month The Life and 
Letters of Charlotte Elizabeth, Princess Palatine 
and motoer of Philippe d’Orl6ans, Eegent of 
France, 1662-1722, gathered from various pub¬ 
lished and unpublished sources. 

Messbs. Tbttbnsb & Co. have in preparation 
a Popular Handbook of County Dialett*, compiled 
by the Rev. J. L. Say well, whose name (we are 
assured) is not a ^udonym. Its object is to 
nve an example in poet^ and prose of the 
dialect of each English county (Scotland not 
being included), and, where practicable, any 
distinctly local specimens of folk-speech, such 
as are found in all the riding of Tor^hire. 
Each example will be preceded by a short note 
showing how the dialect has been built u^, and 
toe various influences that have assisted m toe 
creation, immigration, corruption, and inflexion 
of dialectal words. Local words and phrases 
will be printed in heavier type, and their 
meaning will be explained in a foot-note 
glossary. 

The next volume in the series entitled “ The 
Story of the Nations ” will be The Hama Towm, 
by Miss Hflen Zimmern. 

Mb. Fbank Mxjbbay, of Derby—who is 
devoting himself to toe publication of those 
limited editions which biWophiles love—pro¬ 
poses to bring out a reprint of the English 
translation of Manuel’s Captain Castagnette, 
made by Mr. Austin Dobson in 1866, with 
Gustave Dora’s designs. The book will be 
issued in royal quarto, with toe iUustrations on 
India paper, and in a special binding. Only 
two hundred copies are to be printed, eacn 
numbered and signed. 

The same publisher also announces a series, 
to be called “ The Moray Library,” of whicb 
Mr. Thomas Hutchinson’s recent Ballade* of a 
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Cowni/ry Bookworm forms the first volume 
Among forthooming ones will be two by Mr 
J. Rogers Bees, entitled WUh Friend and Book 
and In tke Study and the Fields. The pecu¬ 
liarity of this series is that, while the entire 
edition will be strictly limited, one copy of each 
is printed on vellum. 

Thb first volume of the new edition of 
Baynes’s Trade Tokens issued in the Seventeenth 
Century, edited by Mr. G 0. Williamson, is 
announced by Mr. Elliot Stock for immediate 
publication. 

Mb. Bseton has in the press a new novel by 
Nomad, entitled The Milroys, exemplifying 
the theory of “ self help ” for women. It is 
dedicated to Mr. Walter Besant. 

Fob the meeting of the Aristotelian Society 
on Monday next a symposium on the subject 
“ The Nat^ of Force ” is announced, to which 
Dr. Johnstone Stoney, Dr. A. Bain, and Prof. 
Dnnstan, are to contribute papers. 

Thb library of JohnEglin^n Bailey, F.S.A., 
whose death was recorded in the Acajdbuy of 
September 8, 1888, is to be sold at Manchester, 
by Messrs. Capes, Dunn, and Pilcher, on 
Monday, Jime 24, and the five following days. 
The total number of lots is 2662; and ^e 
catalogue—as is not always the case with 
London sales—is classified in such a way as to 
assist the intending purchaser, as well as to 
throw light upon the bibliographical tastes of 
the late owner. Hardly any department of 
literature is unrepresented; but the collection 
is particularly rich (1) in local histories and 
publications of societies, and (2) in seventeenth- 
century books. The Fuller series alone fills 
four pages; and many of the lots are extremely 
rare, while others are enriched with MS. notes. 
Among the MSS. we notice a transcript on 
vellum of the Council Register of Queen Mary’s 
reign (1553 1557], formerly in the possession of 
Speaker Onslow; what is apparently the 
original Proceedings in the House of Commons 
from 1656 to 1679; and a number of the 
Townley MSS. relating to pedigrees in 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 

The Baconian craze is contagious. There 
has lately been published at Amiens a pamphlet 
of some 120 pages, entitled Lee Emprunts 
d'Homere au Livre de Judith, par I’Abbe 
Fourridre According to a notice in the Bevue 
Critique, its aim is to prove that the authors 
who wrote under the name of Homer were of 
Jewish origin. Here are some of the proofs. 
There were Jews in the Troad, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Ida, as is shown 
by theirname—“Idaei,ludaei.” WhenHomer 
says that a thing had two names, in the 
Iwguage of gods and in the Isuagnage of men, 
by the former he meant Hebrew, and by the 
latter Greek. If the Aeolic dialect be 
compared with Hebrew striking resemblances 
appear, notably the similarity of the digamma 
and Van. From the point of view of region, 
the Iliad should be considered as, at bottom, 
the representation of a great war against the 
monotheism of the Bible. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

To the names mentioned in last week’s Academy 
upon whom the university of Oxford proposes 
to confer the honorary degree of D.C.L. at the 
forthcoming commemoration there must be 
added that of the veteran Oriental scholiu', 
Brian Houghton Hodgson, former resident 
in Nepal, and the chief authority on all branches 
of learning and science connected with North¬ 
eastern India. Mr. Hodgson’s appointment to 
the Bengal Civil Service dates from 1818, and 
he retired as long ago as 1844. 

A MOST unusual number of professorships 
axe now vacant at the universities. At Oxford, 


Canon Bawlinson has just resigned the Camden 
chair of ancient history, which he has held for 
some twenty-seven years—thus adding a third 
vacancy to those caused by the deaths of Prof. 
Chandler and Sir F. Gore Ooseley. At 
Cambridge, it is announced that a successor to 
Prof. Wright in Sir Thomas Adams’s chair of 
Arabic will be elected on June 24; while it is 
understood that Mr. Gosse will not again offer 
himself as a candidate for the Clark lectureship 
in English literature at Trinity College. Prof. 
Jebb’s removal from Glasgow to Cambridge 
causes a vacancy in what has always been 
regarded as the most valuable professorship in 
the kingdom; while Prof. Nichol has resigned 
the chair of Enslish literature at the same 
university, which he has occupied since its 
foundation in 1862. Both these last appoint¬ 
ments are in the g^t of the crown. 

The delegates of the common university 
fund at Oxford have appointed Mr. Falconer 
Madan, sub-librarian of the Bodleian, to a 
lectureship in mediaeval palaeography. 

’The Bev. W. Eustace Daniel, of Worcester 
College, has been elected Grinfield lecturer on 
the Septuagint at Oxford, 

The library of the late Dr. Edersbeim has 
been presents by his vridow to Exeter College, 
of which he was a member; and a proposal 
has been started to purchase Prof. Chandler’s 
library, or at least that section of it relating to 
Aristotle, for the Bodleian. 

The thanks of the university have been voted 
to Lord Brassey, in Convocation at Oxford, for 
his munifioient contributions to the Indian 
Institute, amounting in all to nearly £9000. 

The following is the speech delivered at 
Cambridge on June 6 by the Public Orator, Dr. 
Saudys, in presenting for the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Letters Mr. A. Wollaston Franks, 
Keeper of the Deparrinent of British and 
Mediaeval Antiquiries and Ethnography in the 
British Museum: 

“ Inter has Musarum sedes artinm liberalium 
studiis oonsecratas quantum iuvat virum salutare 
cum triboa deinceps doctrinae domidliis, primum 
com schola Btonensi, deinde Trinitatu com 
coUegio, denique cum Museo Britannioo, non sine 
laude consociatnm, qui artinm in provincU non 
una inter principn numeratua, et Italiae rena- 
Bcentis et Orientis ultimi opera ezqnlsita enra 
infinita colleglt, coUecta mnnifioentia snmma 
patriae donavit. Idem non exterarum tantum 
gentium opera pulcherrima identidem Britanniae 
largitus eat sed etiam semel saltern artia 
Britannioae monnmentum antiqaissimnm et pre- 
tiosisaimnm, saecnli noni dico dateUam Norttum- 
brlenaem, inter exteios abeoonditum detextt, 
redemit, Britanniae reddidit. Mnnifioentia sin- 
gulari insignia ipse, munifioentiae exemplum 
etiam aliis praetulit. Uni certe ex amids suis 
auctor erat suasorque, ut in Academia non una sed 
et liondinii et Oxoniae et Oautabrigdae, peenniae 
summa satis ampla legate, artium professores in 
perpetuum institueret. Ergo animi giati in tosti- 
monium hoc honore quantnlocumque alnmnum 
nostrum libenter omamus. Etenim, ut Oiceronis 
utar verbis, quid set melius out quid praestantius 
ionitate et hemjteentia / Gratus autem aenmus set 
una virtue non eobm mtutima sed etiam mater virtutum 
omnium reliquarum.’* 

Hebe is another American example which 
Oxford and Cambridge might follow. A special 
account has been opened at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, somewhat amdogous to the " oonsdence 
money ” of our Treasury, which is entitled 
“Scholarship and Beneficiary Money Betumed.” 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the June number of the Archaeological 
Review Mr. G. L. Gomme prints the first part 
of hie paper on “Totemism in Brit^,’’ 
recently read before the Folklore Society. He 
has here brought together a very larg^e amount 
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of curious information, mainly preserved in 
folklore, regarding leg^ndsuqr bdie& and 
customs as to animab, &o.; but we are not 
prepared to admit that the rig^d famUy system, 
to which alone the name of “totemism’’ is 
properly applied, furnishes the common ex¬ 
planation of them aU. The strongest evidence, 
as might perhaps be expected, comes from Ire¬ 
land. The series on “ Becent Archaeological 
Besearoh ’’ is continued by Mr. C. F. Keary, 
whose competence to deal with numismatios is 
indisputable. After pointing out the praise¬ 
worthy activity of the coin department in the 
British Museum, he charactenses as the two 
prominent features of modem numismatics (1) 
the tracing of historical evolution in the forms 
of coins generally, and (2) the special study of 
artistic gpowth in the case of Gre^ coins. Mr. 
David Nutt draws attention to ibe parallelism 
between certain features in the legend of the 
Holy Grad and in a Chinese legend of the 
Buddha’s almsdish; but he is not disposed to 
admit direct borrowing. Mr. F. ^verfield 
describes, with illustrations, some Boman 
remains found in Oamiola, and an inscribed 
Boman um at Oolehester. Finally, the project 
for a union of archaeological societies is ag^aiu 
advocated, with some criticisms of the resolu¬ 
tions adopted at the conference recently held 
in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries. 

The Revista Cmdemporanea for May 30 opens 
with a notable article by the ex-premier, 
O&novas del Castillo, on the political ideas in 
vogue in Sp^ at the advent of the Austrian 
dynasty, ^ese were chiefiy derived from 
translations from Aristotle’s Politics, and the 
commentaries on it. A remarkable testimony 
of the lasting value of that treatise to a 
practical statesman is thus gpven: '* The author 
of the present article has never tamed over 
those golden pages without having found 
something whi^ confirms his own practice of 
forty years of political life, and which opens 
new horizons to his meditations.’’ The same 
number contains the conclusion of a valuable 
analysis by F. de Cardenas of the recently 
discovered compilation of Boman and Yisigpothic 
laws, with oontinuations of other important 
works. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE SPEOTBHM. 

How many colours here do we see set, 
like lin^ upon God’s finger f Some say three, 
Some four, some six, someseven. All agree 
To left of red, to right of violet, 

Waite darkness deep as nbht and Uadc os jet. 
An'd so we know what Noah saw we see 
Nor less nor more—of God’s emblazonry 
A shred—a sign of glory known not yet. 

If red can glide to yellow, green to blue. 

What joys may yet await our wider eyes 
When we rewake upon a wider shore ! 

What deep pulsations exquisite and new ; 

What keener, swifter, raptures may surprise 
Men bom to see the rainbow and no more! 

Cosmo MoHKHoxra& 
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GORRESPONDENQE. 

OiaATJOKE’S “HOD8K OF FAMK.” 

Aberjrstwith: JnneO, 1880. 

Although Mr. PalgraTO Tory frankly admits 
the validity of the parallela which I drew in 
detail between the Houte of Fame and the 
Divina Oommedia, he still, in my view, under¬ 
estimates their true importanoe. They are, he 
will still have it, the results of delibcmte, but 
sail merely incidental, imitation on Ohaaoer’s 
part, the “ 14 lines out of 2000,” which they 
compose, supplying, as we are led to infer, the 
approximate measure of Ohauoer’s indebtedness 
to Dante. 1 must sdU, however, insist that 
t^ indebtedness is by no means measured by 
the number of palpably parallel passages. 
Chaucer was no smwile borrower; and the 
method of minute textual coinparimn, though 
decisive as far as it goes, is in his case tho¬ 
roughly f^aoious if ^ed on alone. The in- 
iiaence of Dante baa, in fact, coloured the 
details of the Houte of Fame decidedly less than 
its plan. 

Let me for a moment dwell upon this 
point, and at the same time attempt to 
show more precisely in what way the Houte of 
Fame is classifiable as, in Dante’s sense, a 
comedy. So much, indeed, I readily admit at 
the outset, that the Houte of Fame is not by any 
means an antithesis to the ‘‘tragedy’’ of 
Troilue ; and that though, as I shall show, the 
element of ‘‘ ascent ” is present, and even 
fundamental, in it, Chaucer was probably 
thinking not less of the more general quality of 
his intended poem as a‘‘counterpart” of the 
‘‘ comedy ” par excMence. I am willing to 
take my stand upon the sentence of Ten Brink’s 
quoted in nty review, which still seems to me to 
express most felidtondy the fundamental point 
of contact between the two poems: ‘‘ Ans 
sohlimmem Anfangentwiokelt sioh durdi die 
Fuhmng hoherer Maohte das Oute.” The 
“ initial evil ” (1) is in both, by the ‘‘ guidance of 
higher powers ” (2), turned to ‘‘ good ” (3). The 
“initial evil” is Chaucer’s own ‘‘distress” at 
his “hapless state,” “desperate of all bliss,” 
borne though it be “ debonairly ” enough. This 
is the true starting-point of the action. His 
unhappiness, like Dante’s, is the occasion of the 
divinely-sent aid of which his past history—his 
p<^o services to Love—are the cause. This, I 
think, shows us the place m the economy of 
the poem of the apparently inoongmous first 
booln “The first book,” says Mr. Palgrave, 
“after a general discussion upon dmams, 
oontaina simpiy an abridgment of the 


Aeneid, touching pretty fully upon 
Dido and upon other tragpc loves,” &o. 
The point to note, however, is that this 
“abridgment of the Aeneid” is figured on the 
walls of the Temple of Yenus; that it is repre¬ 
sented as the crowning marvd of Fame (poor 
Dido shrinks in fear at the prospect of having 
her shame thus immortalised) ; that Vii^, as 
the supreme dispenser of Fame, stands to 
Chancer’d vision in an analogous initial relation 
to that in which, os the describer of the tmder- 
world, he stands to Dante’s; and that Chaucer, 
as alroady said, obtains this vision as the 
reward of his service to Yenus. Is it too 
bold to suggest, in passing, that Yenus, thus 
doubly related to Yirgil and to Chaucer, is 
the Chaucerian counterpart of Beatrice P With¬ 
out dwelling on that point, however, we note 
next that the poet, as already said, is carried 
by the Eagle as the agent of “ Joves” to the 
precincts of the House of Fame. The House 
neither is, nor is intended to be, a copy of any 
one of Dante’s three worlds; but it is composed 
no less obviously with reference to them. 
The whole conception is indeed, in comparison 
with Dante’s, Humanist, Pagan, though the 
maimer and s^le may be oallM, in oon^rison 
with his, mediMval, even infantine. Fame is 
a capricious goddess, the sister of Fortune, and 
her decrees are far from corresponding to the 
worth, still less to the wishes, of the applicants. 
Some get Fame without deserving it, others 
without desiring it; others desire or deserve, 
without getting it; some do not desire it, and 
do not get it. Yet this is sufficiently unlike 
the terrible definiteness with which, in Dante’s 
world, final fate stands related to former 
conduct; but the unlikeness belongs to the 
plan of the two poems. Dante’s world is the 
creation of inflexible Divine justice, Chaucer’s 
of the oapricioas verdicts and sentences of 
man. And, on the other hand, the very pre¬ 
cision and minuteness of these subdivisions of 
the inhabitants of the House of Fame recall 
this striking feature of the Dantean world. 
All the possible varieties of mental attitude 
towards fame are distihguished with well- 
applied but not exactly Chaucerian subtlety, 
and their representatives assigned each as it 
were to his own botgia. Lastly comes the 
transition to the House of Rumour. This was 
dearly intended to be the climax of the poem, 
though the fact is somewhat disguised by its 
unfinished state. Two things are implied 
however—first, that Chaucer aspires here to 
“ learn some good,” and secondly, that the 
Eagle, commissioned by Jove, designs that this 
aroiration shall be gratified. By the Eagle’s 
aid he is enabled to enter the whirling house 
which at first sight utterlj' baffied him (we are 
agsun reminded of Yir^’s potent aid on 
repeated occasions to Dante); and then, after 
witnessing the uproarious tumult of its i^abi- 
tants, he finally sees a man who seems to be 
“ of grwt authority.” At this point the poem 
tantdisingly br«kks off, and it would be idle to 
speculate on the intended sequel. But it is 
highlv probably that the “ man of authority ’’ 
is to oe the medium of that “ good ” which 
Ohauoer hopes to evoke from the tangled con¬ 
fusion of toe House of Rumour, and which 
it is toe will of Jove he should obtain. “ For 
Fame itself,” as Mr. Palgrave says, “ Chaucer 
expresses no ambition ”; nor would it be easy, 
had he done so to imagine a less Chaucerian 
procedure. The “good” need not for toe 
present purpose be defined; it is only material 
that Chaucer obtained it, whatever it was. It 
appears, however, rather to have oonsiated of 
toe revelation of some truth, by which the 
ardent curiosity of the student was to be 
gratified, than ip a promise of lasting renown, 
which Chancer doubtless desired, but had 
neither toe naiveto nor the splendid assurance 
to assert his claim to. With great art this 


final pataut of toe poem is immediately 
meoeded by_ the repetition ^in toe mouth of the 
Eagle), in still more emphatio terms than before, 
of toe description of toe “ distro.i.'i,” the relief 
from which was here consummated. 

I trust that this sketch, which is still far 
from exhausting the points of contact between 
toe two poems, will suffice to show that toe 
Houte of Fame may fairly be called a “ counter¬ 
part ” of toe Divine Comedy, and could in this 
sense be naturally referred to as a “ oomedy ” 
by Chaucer himself. 

C. H. Hbbfobd. 


THE KTTMOLOOr OF THE WOED “ OOD.” 

WoodGieea: Jane8, 1888 . 

In a paper on toe etymology of the word 
“Cod” read before the Philological Society 
some three or four years ago, and reported in 
the Academy, I took the same objection as 
does Mr. Mayhew to Pick’s derivation of the 
name “Cod” (Academy, June8,1889,p. 397). 
I referred it to the root ghu, to utter, sound, an 
onomatopoeic root, as seen in Marathi 
ghughu, the hoot of an owL We have ex¬ 
tensions of this root in ghu~r, gho~ra, ghu-th, 
ghotha. In Sanskrit ghmra is “dreadftu”; in 
Marathi it has toe more concrete meaning of 
“ toe dying rattles,” “loudhowling,” a battle, 
a swollen river. 

From the root ghu we get ghuta, a neuter 
substantive, signifying originally “ thunder,” 
just as from garj, to sound, roar, we have 
garjita, “ thunder.” This last word is usually 
connected with the Sanskrit root tan. to sound; 
cf, Santorit ttanita, “ thunder,” from root 
etan, to sound, thunder. 

According to my theory, “ Cod ” would 
= Thor—(1) thunder, (2) the tounderer, the 
storm god. The Sans^t deva 1 would con¬ 
nect not with div, to shine, but with div, to 
howl, wail {ef. Sanskrit devana, “ wailing ”). 

The Ch«ek et6s cannot have meant originally 
“ creator,” or anything so “ spiritim or 
lofty.” Its connexion with Sanskrit deva and 
deut has long been given up. If tf6t stands 
for efF6s we might connect it with toe root 
dhd, to shake, from which we have a number 
of derivatives signifying wind, storm, &a 
There was probably a root dhu“ to sound” 
(whence Sanitorit dhvan) from the strong form 
of which teds may be derived. 

The derivation of “Yah,” Jehovah, from 
toe Hebrew root “to be,” is subject to the 
same objection as Pick’s derivation of “ Cod ” : 
it is too abstract In Assyrian, I believe, 
Yah occurs as Aa, and is connected with a 
root meaning sound, thunder. 

This theory of the origin of the Eoglish 
word “ Cod ’’ is a simple and natural one, in 
accordance with toe growth of religious 
ideas; and the derivation of deut, teds, and 
Yah is on all fours with it. 

R. Mobris. 


APPOINTMENTa FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Mom>AT, June it, 4 pm., Asiatio: “The Babit of 
Penda: U. Their Tenets and Litsratarr,” by Mr 
Bdward O. Browne. 

8 pm. Aristotelian: Sympoeinm,”The Nature 
of Foroe,” by Dr. A. Bain, Prof. Danstan, aod Dr. 
Johnstone Stoney. 

Tubsdat, June 18 , 8 pan. Oolonisl Institute: “The 
Native Prinoes of India, and th^ Relations with 
the Brltto Dovemment^ by Sir Lepel Dilffla. 

&<0p.m. ZoologHal: “ABmpoaedNewOenns 
and Bpedee of Petasio Qadoids nom the Mediter¬ 
ranean." by ProtTHenry.O. OisUoll; “A OoUeo- 
tion of Land Shells mode in Borneo by Mr. A. 
Bverett, with Desoriptions of supposed New 
Bpeoies,” by Ueuk-OoL B. H. Dodwln-Austen; 
“List of Birds ooUeoced by Mr. H. 0. Y. Hunter in 
Masai-land.” by Oapt. Cl. B. Shelley; "Desa^tton 
of Hunter's Antelwe," by Mr. P. L. Sdoter. 

Wedmbbdat, June u, 8 pjn. Qeol o g to al. 

SpAn. Uynunrodoilao: Annual Reunion. 
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THOasDlT, Jane so, 4.00 p-m. Univaralty College: 
Berlow Leotore," Dante’s Olawilflnatton of Sins in 
the luftmo and I’vnitdorU)" by the Bey. Dr. E. 

IffftftTA. 

8 pjn. Idnnean: ‘‘The Mammals, BeptUes, 
and Batraohia of the Uergnl Arehlpelago,” by Dr. 
John AndeiBon: “The Erolonged Vitality In a 
FritOlazy Bnlb,’' by Mr. Charles Parkes. 

8 p.m. Ohemleal: Ballotfor Bleotion of Fellows, 
aso pan. Antiquaries. 

FnzDAT, Jane tt, aao p.m British Hoaenm: “ Baby¬ 
lonian Astronomy, III .1 the Zodiao,” by Hr. u. 

BOtllle 

8pjn. Phllologioal: “The Chinese Ku-Wen,’* 
by Prof. Terrien de LaeoopeMe. 

BSTUBPay. Jane ss, a p^n. Physioal: “ Besearohee on 
the Eleotrloal Beeistanae of Bismath,*’ by Dr. 
Edmond Ton AnbeL 


SCIENCE. 

Moral Ordor and Progrett. By S. Alexander. 

(Triibner.) 

To say anything new on the snbjeot of ethics 
might have seemed hopeless at the present 
day, much more to construct a new ethical 
theory. Nevertheless, this apparently im¬ 
possible feat has been accomplished by Mr. 
Alexander. His work is described in its 
second title as “ an analysis of ethical con¬ 
ceptions”; but the analysis, which might 
have been so conducted as merely to exhibit 
with greater dearness the doctrines of some 
establi^ed school, serves in fact to reinterpret 
morality in the light of recent researches, but 
on the ^es of an original system. 

In order to predude any posable miscon¬ 
ception, let me at once state that Mr. Alex¬ 
ander does not tamper with any of the moral 
distinctions generally recognise by modem 
sodety. He does not advocate in^ticide, 
or the abolition of marriage, or the restric¬ 
tion of its privileges to a select few, or even 
the general conhscation of property. Hothing 
that he advances will give rise to a corre¬ 
spondence in the Daily ToUgrt^h. Assuming 
the facts of duty as undisputed, his object is 
to show, as others before him have tried to 
show, how they can be brought under a 
gene^ formula and studied in relation to the 
troths physical science. But here again 
his attitude is as little as possible that of a 
revolutionist. His formula professes to em¬ 
brace rather than to exclude the formulas of 
other ethical thinkers. More particularly 
does he appear as a mediator between the two 
opposing tendencies that have long divided 
English speculation on the subject-—between 
the school that regards morality as the means 
towards an ulterior end (usually defined as 
happiness or pleasure) and the school that 
regards it as itself the chief, if not the sole, 
end of life. It might seem at first sight as 
if Mr. Alexander were an uncompromising 
advocate of the latter view. He tells us that 
the end of life is good character; that plea¬ 
sure is not the object of morality; that the 
end of conduct is good conduct. On the 
other hand, there are issues with respect to 
which he expresaes himself in a manner that 
would satisfy the most thoroughgoing disciple 
of MiU. 


** Everyone recognises that moral judgments 
depend on experience” (p. 6 ). “We need no 
special faculty of whatever sort to teach us 
morality, not even do we require a faculty of 
reason ” (p, 141). “ Except for the authority 
of one or two gpreat names, there seems to be a 
general agreement that the will is determined by 
obarocter and ciroamstanoe ” (p. 336). “ The 
idea of free-will [as understock for example, 
by Dr. Martineauj is a sheer delusion ” (p. 388). 
*' There is no sueh thing as m absolute moialily 


in comparison with which other conduct is 
variable and relative ” (p. 293}; 

—the absolutely and eternally good thing 
being, as our author explains, the adjustment 
of conduct to certain changeable conditions. 

Here, in fact, we have touched the key¬ 
note of Mr. Alexander’s theory. Instead of 
isolating certain feelings, im^iuses, or actions 
from the rest, and appropriating to them the 
title of moral, he defines the moral ideal as 

“ an adjusted order of conduct, which is based 
upon contending inclinations and establishes 
an eqvdlilnjnm between them ” (p. 399). 
“ Morality means an equilibrium of roe moral 
sentimente, and conversely any sentiment is 
moral whi<^ can be equilibrated with the rest ” 
(p. 107). 

The conditions of this equilibrium are deter¬ 
mined for each individual by the require¬ 
ments of the society in which he lives, the 
mord order of which is also an equilibrium, 
an adjustment of conflicting claims on the 
part of its members, reproduced in miniature 
by the harmonious system of volitions which 
constitutes good conduct or character in them. 

“ Obligcdion is that relation in which the single 
part of the order stands to the whole order, 
when it is ocm&onted by the whole: whether 
we are oonsiderinK the ration of a man’s acts 
to the whcde of nis own character or of a 
single individual to the institutions of society. 
Duty in the abstract is the name which com¬ 
prehends obligation in all its details ” (p. 142). 

If we ask what is the good of equili¬ 
bration, we shall probably be told that 
the very notion of goodness derives its mean¬ 
ing from this mutu^ adjustment and smooth 
co-operation of different elements in a 
single system, that conduct contains its 
own good within itself, and seeks for no 
extraneous end. If, accepting the identifica¬ 
tion of conduct with life itself, we follow the 
example of Mr. Spencer, and run up all moral 
issues into the single question, “ What makes 
life worth living ? we shall be referred to the 
persistent vitality of well-adjusted o^anisms 
as the practical solution of our difficulty. 
“ The preferableness of existence is proved by 
the fact of existenee ” (p. 232). As among 
different existences, the preferableness of one 
is proved by its survival and their extinction. 
If there is anyone among us so cynical as to 
ask why the individual ^ould sacrifice himself 
to the interests of others, Mr. Alexander will 
tell him that, to begin with, sociality is a fact 
of experience necessarily assumed as such by 
the moralist; that, further, as they grow up 
under the stringent conditions of sociality, aU 
men, good and bad alike, form for themselves 
ideals of conduct which they strive to put 
into practice; that the good man will accept 
with equanimity such disadvantages to himself 
as are necessarily incidental to the realisation 
of his ideal; and that there is a struggle for 
existence always going on among the con¬ 
flicting ideals which, as in the corresponding 
struggle of animal species, results in the 
sur^val of the fittest, that is to say, of the 
morally good. If, desiring to be good, we 
ask bow, in the absence of a moral faculty, 
we are to know whether a paxtioular action 
fulfils the difficult condition of maintaining 
the social equilibrium, Mr. Alexander will, 
like Hegel, refer us for guidance to the great 
social inkitutions of propei^, marriage, and 
80 forth, in which the conditions of equiUbiinm 


ascertained and agreed on at any time are 
consolidated and made objective; but, unlike 
Hegel, he will refuse to ^reotype any set of 
institutions. He will tell us that the social 
conditions are ever changing, and that the 
standard which represents their equilibrium 
needs to be periodically readjusted Here, 
again, he will apply the Darwinian method, 
and will teach us to find in the struggle of 
ideals the mainspring of moral progress. But 
he vrOl not, with Mr. Spencer, assign a goal 
to progress; still less vrill he consent to define 
the ultimate stage as a state of mobile equi¬ 
librium, since, according to him, such an 
equilibrium is realised at every stage in the 
history of morality. 

Our opposing systems of moral philosophy 
have been developed by the usual processes 
of evolution from the teaching of Socrates 
and his successors. It is, the^ore, natural 
that a system whose object is to reconcile 
them should largely repiwuoe the spirit ol 
Greek ethical reflection, especially when it 
proceeds from a university where Plato and 
Aristotle are assiduously studied—and studied, 
too, under the influence of H^el, the most 
Hellenic of modern philosophers. There is 
much in this volume to remind the reader of 
the Bopvhlie and the Nieovnacham Ethicf, 
and Mr. Alexander himself is fully conscious 
of the resemblance between his standpoint 
and that of their authors. He would 
apparently explain it by the more general 
fa^ that in the ascending spiral of progress 
we have reached a point almost vertically 
above the one on which they stood. It is a 
relief to find our civilisation classed with 
something fresher and brighter than the 
Boman empire in its decline. Without 
suggesting any invidious oomparisons in that 
diction, I may mention that Mr. Alexander, 
in his valuable remarks on the specialisation 
of individual duty, reminds me much more 
of Epictetus and M^us Aurelius than of the 
classic idealists. 

The idea variously expressed as compro¬ 
mise, adjustment, harmony, or equilibrium, 
will probably be accepted by all as a constant 
note of morality; on occasions, even, as its 
best description. But what we want is a 
generating formula whence the acknowledged 
touths of morality and the direction of its 
future development may be most easily and 
fully deduced. Mr. Alexander shows wonder¬ 
ful patience, ingenuity, and subtlety in the 
application of his ethical metiiod to the 
phenomena; but he avoids the crucial test. 
He never l^gs it to bear on such disputed 
questioi^ of duty as the politics of our time 
supply in abundance. He would admit that 
the hedonistic formula practically leads to 
the same condusionB as his own; and to 
me, at least, it seems more intelligible, 
useful, and comprehensive. Hedonism may 
be un&shionable; but to speak of it as 
outgrown is at least prematuro. The ideas 
of vital evolution, of a social organism, 
of the state or of humanity as living 
wholes exercising moral authority over their 
individual members, do not conflict with 
or supersede the old utilitarianism; they give 
it ^eater extension and precision. Smne 
duties maybe best interpreted as necessary 
conditions of social ordor and progress; but 
the maintenance of society is itwlf a primaiv 
condition of our creation, preservation, and au 
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the blessings of this life. Mr, Alexander 
seems to hare acquired from long intercourse 
with the spiritualistio school what I must call 
an irrational dread of pleasure. Yet, with 
his customaiy and adourable candour, he 
has pointed out how the undue restriction of 
the term to the commoner and coarser varieties 
of pleasure is responsible for much of the pre- 
jn^ce against it (p. 203); and he disputes 
Green’s contention that the end cannot be 
pleasure, because pleasure consists in in¬ 
dividual feelings that cannot be summed 
(p. 200). To the argument that pleasure 
is lost by pursuing it, he furnishes &e suffi¬ 
cient answer ths^ it may be procured by 
seeking its causes (p. 224). He admits that 

“ the end may be justly estimated in terms of 
pleasure” (p. 196); that “pleasureis part of 
the end by which aU oonduot is judged” 
(p. 211); that “the order of good oonduot 
represents the maximum of happinew, oounting 
pain as a set-off against pleasure” (p. 217); 
that “ morality oan be expressed in terms of 
all the pleasures and pains involved in notion, 
reckoning the purely ethioal pleasures among 
the rest’’ {ibid.), 

"Why, theuj it maybe asked, do you not accept 
the hedonistic standard at once, instead of 
laboriously constructing a new system of 
ethics? The answer seems to be twofold: 
first, it is urged that morality has to do with 
volitions—^which may be readily admitted; 
and that pleasure by itself as a mere state or 
feeling cannot be willed (p. 165), which is 
true adso, but not to the point. When of two 
or more actions we will to perform one solely 
because it yields more pleasure than another, 
we are noaking the pleasure as such our 
standard «f action. Secondly, it is objected 
that pleasmres differ from one another in kind, 
and that “it is morality itself which settles 
which of two pleasures ought to be preferred ” 
(p. 207), so that morality, not pleasure, must 
be taken as the standard. But I for one fail 
to see how morality can decide the point, 
except by tracing the consequences to our¬ 
selves or others of each particular gratification, 
finally arriving, as an ultimate standard of 
comparison, at purely quantitative differences. 

Mi. Alexander himself supplies a couple of 
instances that well illustrate the advantage of 
the hedonistic method over his own. After 
very properly bringing the cultivation of art 
and science tinder the head of good conduct, 
in tacit contradiction to the arbitrary dis¬ 
tinction of Matthew Arnold, after placing the 
duty of attaining to truth and beauty at 
“the summit of the institutions of society ” 
(p. 258), he has no better explanation to offer 
of “the duty of truth in knowledge” than 
that it is “ an enlargement of the soi^ duty 
of veracity” (ibid.). The utilitarian would 
first show what b^efits were conferred on 
humanity by scientific knowledge, and then 
how entirely they depended on the accuracy 
of scientific statements, how much ener^ 
that imght have been applied to making posi¬ 
tive discoveries was expended in discr^ting 
the false statements of unvexadous enquirers. 
Beviewers know something of this wasteful 
neutralkation. Again, dimes to animals are 
accounted for, with a vague reservation, as an 
extension of humanity ^m man to “ merely 
sentient creatures ” {ilid). That, no doubt, m 
how the duties in question historically came to 

be recognised i but once ow ettenfoa is eelled 


to the subject hedonism can deduce them 
directly from its first principles. Moreover, 
it can prove, by an equally summary process, 
the bottomless absurdity of that tenderness to 
plants which our author seems to anticipate 
as a future development of morality (pp. 278 
and 396). Should more rational methods 
fail, an agitation for preventing cruelty to 
cabbages might, perhaps, be efficaciously met 
by a movement in favour of babyhood suf¬ 
frage. 

Alexander’s book is marked throughout 
by distinguished philosophical ability. Even 
what I believe to be his errors are those 
naturally incident to an original, subtle, and 
comprehensive inteUect. If Lewes was right 
in holding that a man’s philosophy, when not 
borrowed, is little more than the expression 
of his personality, then the theory that inter¬ 
prets morality as equilibrated conduct was, 
perhaps, suggested by a method of thinking 
pre-eminentiy direotM towards the adjust¬ 
ment and reconciliation of opposmg ethical 
systems. 

Alfeed W. Bbnn. 


OOSSESPONDENCE. 

SEBBlAN OBAMMAB. 

Oxford: June 10,1880. 

I hope yon will allow me a few lines in reply 
to an unfriendly critic, who writes under the 
initials W. W., in the Literarischtt Gentralblatt 
of June 8, a review of my little Serbian 
Grammar (Trfibner’s series of “ Simplified 
Qrammars”}. Ignoring the plan of these works, 
which is to give merely a eheletou of the lan¬ 
guage chiefly for comparative purposes, he 
blames me for sins of omission. For these I 
shall not offer any apology, as my book had to 
be confined to certain limits; but I shall pro¬ 
ceed at once to a few points in which he 
finds more serious fault. 

1. He objects to my inserting the nouns 
oci and uii among the s- stems; but I did so, 
following Miklosich, upon whose comparative 
grammar my little book is mainly founded 
isee Vergleichendc Cframmatik, zweite Ausgabe, 
tii. 214). This arrangement is in harmony with 
oompamtive Blavomc grammar, which shows 
that these nouns properly belong to that declen¬ 
sion (Md. in. 302, and, indeed, pattim). 

2 . He draws a most unfair inference from my 
remark on p. 60 about the connexion between the 
Serbian tloo and the Bussian hi, and insinuates 
that I do not know that the borrowed past 
tense of itti “ to go ” (Bussian), and the corre¬ 
sponding verb in the other Slavonic languages, 
is from the root hd = ?iod=ehod (M^ Ety- 
mblogitchu Worterbuch der Slav. S^aohen, p. 
86 ). 1 am afraid it is rather late in the day 
to give me this rudimentary information. The 
idea was suggested to me by the remark of 
Miklosioh, 582: “ Dm i in iklii ist duroh iti, 
ida, hervorgerufen: eine Aussicht die sohon fiir 
das s. isao ausgesprooheu wmde.” Seeingthat 
so many modcra Slavonic languages showed 
this prothetio i, I had thought that it was a 
regular development—thus Slovenish i$el, i»al; 
Bulg. ct-iiel; Malo-Bnssian ilol; Bussian (in 
dialects) fSel; dech fSel (occasionally); Upper 
Serbish zq;<oi. Since writing the note in my 
Grammar I have felt that it was wrong to base 
anything upon this form recurring in so many 
Slavonic languages, and should wuh my refer¬ 
ence cancelled; but to insinuate that I did it 
in ignorance of apiece of rudimentary grammar 
is not fair cntid^ 


3. In conclusion, the reviewer blames me for 
mentioning the poet Badicevio', while speaking 
of the Serbo-Croatian dialects, as a piece 
of useless information. But surely in a lan¬ 
guage where several dialects are struggling for 
pre-eminence, and the books published in them 
exhibit such varieties, it is not unimimrtant to 
know that in studying a particular dialect we 
shall render ourselves betto able to appreciate 
a leading author. “ What is the use of this 
solitary name f ” asks my reviewer. The use is 
that it is the name of the most popular poet in 
the Serbian language. 

W. B. Mobfill. 


THE OLDEST OHHVESE OHABAOTEBS. 

London: Mar ST, ISSS. 

I am very grateful to Mr. L. 0. Hopkins, of 
H.B.M. Consular Service in China, for his 
letter (Aoademt, May 18) in which he has 
made a searching criticism of my paper on 
“The Old Babylonian Characters and their 
Early Chinese Derivates.” I appreciate the 
more his attempt at impartiality because, 
brought up like himself in the dark grove of 
Chinese conventionalism and routine, it has cost 
me ten years of toil to get out of it and reach 
the clear light of day. Ibe criticism is welcome 
on another ground, since it gives me the oppor¬ 
tunity of putting forth some explanations 
which were too much curtailed in the paper 
referred to. 

My identification of the legend of Shennung 
with that of Sargon (which Mr. W. St. Chad 
Boscawen has shown to be more complete than 
I had myself stated), and of the names of 
Huangti and Nakhunte, rests on so large im 
amount of circumstantial evidence that it is 
impossible to set it aside, even supposing— 
which is not the case—that the distortion 
naturally caused during so many centuries 
would have changed the legends beyond 
recognition. The name of the Baks, who were 
known in Western Asia, stands in the same 
position. In chap. viL of an article resuming 
the proofs of the western sources of early 
Chinese civilisation, now in course of publica¬ 
tion in the Babylonian and Oriental Record, I 
have given a summary of the evidence on the 
few points objected to. The fact is that, if 
these disclosures had concerned another country 
than China, they would have been accepted 
without discussion; but in the present case 
the sole objection comes from all-powerfnl 
routine, and nothing else. Scholars engaged 
in other researches would be amazed at the 
amount of rubbish and conventionalities with¬ 
out foundation which form the baggage of 
traditional Sinology, where sdentific method is 
unknown. Welcome to Mr. Hopkins if he is 
strong enough and sufficiently independent to 
cast off the yoke, but he must trust me that it 
will be a hard ta^ which he has not yet 
achieved. 

Since, as was frankly admitted by Dr. J. 
Edkins in the columns of the Academy, I was 
the first among Sinologdsts to call attention to 
the importance of the Eu-wen, I think myself 
entitlea to express some surpiue that Mr. 
Hopkins should have entered into the field 
without having mastered what is known of 
the primitive style of writing in China. He 
has criticised some forms of En-wen characters 
given by me, not because they are not Eu-wen, 
which he has not studied, but because they are 
not ■iiuilii.r to those of a writing in use during 
the five or six centuries preceding the Christian 
era. Such criticisms might have oeen dismissed 
without further comment. But the facts put 
forth by Mr. Hopkins might mislead some of 
your readers unaware of the oircumstanoes of 
the case, and I wish the matter to be put in a 
clear light. Mr. Hopkins, again, lays JP»et 
stress on a threefold agreement of the mwok 
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wen, the Luh shu fung, and the Luh shu ku, 
in certain forms of characters, as establishing 
the primitiye value of these forms. The aim 
of the author of the Shwoh wen was to 
give the best forms, according to his views, 
of the Tcbuen writing in use during a few cen¬ 
turies before the Christian era, and simplified 
from the Ta Tcbuen writing invented by 
Sse-tch’ou in 820 B.C. This work is therefore 
no authority for the characters of older times. 
The Luh shu t'ung, which I have highly praised, 
as containing all the forms of charact^s in the 
successive ages, reproduces among others those 
of the Shwoh wen. The third authority re¬ 
ferred to, that of the Luh shu ku by Tai 
T’ung (1318), has received an undeserved 
honour in the translation of the introduction 
by Mr. Hopkins himself, published with 
estimable annotations under the title of The 
Six Scripts (Amoy, 1881). The Luh shu ku is 
as uncritical as it is voluminous, i.s., thirty- 
three K. in nine sections. Its author made a 
false start, which vitiated all his work. He 
assumed that the six principles of writing the 
characters which he found in the Shwoh toen as 
those of the Tcbuen style were the same as 
those of the earliest times, which they were 
not; and he set to work criticising what he 
did not understand, and fancying primitive 
forms which never existed outside his own 
imagination. The worst of it is that he actually 
forged characters as being primitive. For 
instance, the character teh, tak “ to g;et,” is now 
written with the following elements: sixtieth 
radical on the left, jih “ the sun,” yh “ one ” 
under it, and ts’un “ inch,” below; the Tchuen 
style shows that jih and yh are a corruption of 
Men ” to see ”; the Ku-wen, or oldest form, was 
composed of this Men and ts'un beneath it, the 
mute ideogram or radical not having yet been 
added to. The oldest sounds were t’on for ts'un 
(c/. the Bino-Annamite archaism t’un) and Mn 
or Mm for Men; both characters were part- 
phonetics in the compound, t'on below sug- 

n ' ing the initial ko- and Mm above for the 
-k, according to one of the laws of com¬ 
position of the oldest Eu-wen. The author of 
the Luh shu ku bad in his mind that the com¬ 
pound Men and ts’un could not be right, and 
that the complex symbol ought to have repre¬ 
sented a hand thumbed holding a cowry; and 
accordingly he drew a little picture which he 
gave as the genuine orij^al. Such were the 
methods of the worthy T’ung to get at the 
truth. My readers will agree with me that 
his work had better be shelved than trusted to 
by students of Chinese palaeography. The 
great threefold authority on which Mr. Hop¬ 
kins has built his castle is, therefore, built on 
sand. It does not refer to the original Chinese 
characters. 

It is important for all those who wish to 
study Chinese palaeography that no misgiv¬ 
ings should remain on the following TOints:— 
The oldest Chinese writing, the Eu-wen, 
which was derived more or less indirectly from 
the old Babylonian characters, remained 
traditionally in use until the time of Confucius 
and Lao-tze—and even later in some puts of 
the Chinese dominion—the only altmtions 
introduced being those resulting from the 
gradual and unequal oblivion of the old rules of 
spelling and composing the complex characters, 
and the progressive divergence of the spoken 
dialects. In 820 b.o. an importent reci^ of 
the writing was made by Sze-tch’ou, the his¬ 
toriographer of King Binen of Ttfitou. In order 
to avoid the local variants, and that the same 
characters should everywhere have the same 
meaning, many of them were modified hiero- 
glyphic^y, and mute ideograms were added to 
Uie former signs in much larger munber than 
before. I have a MS. vocabulary of thm 
remodelled characters. By the by, this reform 
»f many symbols and the forgeries of old 


bronze inscriptions under the Sung Dynasty, 
which Dr. Chalmers and myself have branded, 
have prevented several Chinese writers from 
obtaining a clear view of the remarkable his¬ 
tory of writing in China. The Ta Tcbuen, or 
Creat Seal characters—such is the name of 
the new style of writing invented by Sze-tch’on 
—were not accepted in his time throughout the 
whole country, because of the impotence of the 
central authority and the political disorders 
which ensued. The vievra of Sze-toh’ou, how¬ 
ever, made their way; and the written dmracters 
he had formed, as well as many others con¬ 
structed on the same principles, gradually 
ousted the ancient Eu-wen forms. At the time 
of the unification of the BImpire by She 
Huangti in 221 B.c, there were many variants in 
the shapes of written characters used in the 
several ancient states, and uniformity was 
urgently required. The teachings of Sze-tch’ou 
in fifteen books {See-tch’ou shih wu pien) were 
then taught in the public schools. But they 
were not sufiBcient; and Li-sze, the minister of 
She Huang-ti, set to work himself and wrote a 
book—now lost—on the seven rules of the 
oldest Chinese writing which had been 
taught by Tsaug kieh, in which he 
advocated a much simpler style of writing. 
Tcbao Eso, on the other hand, a contem¬ 
porary ofBoial, upheld the six principles 
of Sze-tch’ott in a work called Tuen-li. And a 
few years afterwards Hu Mnking, a great his¬ 
toriographer, wrote a book on the written 
characters, following the seven principles put 
forth by Li-sze. The result of their labours 
was the production of several thousands of 
characters, simplified from the ancient ones, 
but somewhat irregular in the rules of their com¬ 
position. These form the Siao Tchuen or Lesser 
Seal characters, which remained in use until their 
substitution by the Li-shu, also called Ts’o- 
shu, in the reign of Wen-ti, which began in 
179 B.c. This new style was the work of an old 
official of She Huang-ti, Tch’eng Miao, who 
had employed for that purpose the hair-pencil,* 
invented by Mung-tien in 220 B.O. Sim^ifying 
the Siao Tchuen writing into square smd bold 
strokes, he formed 3000 characters, which 
became the pattern of the new style. It 
is this writing which — modified into the 
Heng-shu or current writing by Lin Teh- 
toheng (A.D. 147-188), greatly improved by 
Wang Hien-tohi (ctVco a.d. 379), and slightly 
altered under the Sung dynasty—has b^me 
the Eiai shu, or model style, the present 
writing for printing in China. 

The chapters invented by Sze-tch’ou 
about 820 B.O., and simplified afterwards, as 
well as those formed according to his principles, 
or principles supposed to be his, did not, as we 
have seen, remain unchanged at the beginning 
of the Earlier Etan Dynasty. They had been 
discarded in the governmental offices, and con¬ 
sequently were liable to be forgotten. It was 
under the Later Han Dynasty, at the dose of the 
first century of our era, that HU-shen, a great 
scholar, and pupil of Eia-Ewdi (a.p. 30-101), 
undertook the ta^ of coUectirg all the Tchuen 
characters, which had been fnuned faithfully 
with the rdes of Sze-toh’on, in his own words: 
Kin tin tchuen wen hoh y Jm Tch’ou poh, of his 
introduction—cf. Shvxh wen, ed. 1698 (identi¬ 
cal with thatof 986) Eu-Shentzesiii, foL 7, verso. 
He thus collected 9353 characters, among all 
those in existence down to his own time, as 
answering to the six rules or Luh shu of 
Sze-tch’ou, which he had found in (a oom- 
mentary on) the Tohou-li, and which were or 
were not exactly those framed by the historio- 

* Previously to the invention of the hair-pencil, 
the characters were either cut incuse with an 
appropriate graving knife on bamboo slips or 
tablet^ or written with lacquer on silk or bamboo 
with a bamboo-pendt desmbed by Tohvnuigtze, 
a sort of teed. 


grapher of Siuen Wang. (Die thorough homo¬ 
geneity of his collection of characters has 
caused his work, the Shwoh toen, to become, 
more or less openly, the authority for philo¬ 
logical matters in China; and eighteen centuries 
after his death he was rewarded (in 1875) with 
a shrine in the temple of Gonfncins. The 
Shwoh wen has been much worked upon by 
subsequent scholars, notably in the last and 
present centuries. The combined results of 
their efforts may be seen in the arranged and 
classifiedEnglisheditionof the work, which Dr. 
J. Chalmers has given with much labour and 
success, under the foUowing title: An Account 
of the Structure of Chinese Characters under SOO 
Primary Forms; after the Shtooh-wan, A.D. 100 
(1882), and the Phonetic Shwoh-wan (1833). 

I hope this page of history will dissipabs any 
misapprehension reg;arding the real nature of 
the forms of characters illustrated in tiie 
Shwoh wen. The work is no authority on the 
oldest Chinese characters, which are not found 
in it, excepting a few cases of survival. Hii- 
shen himself took care to vrarn his readers 
against any misconception of the kind. Staving 
described the Eu-wen characters as those in 
which the andent dasaios, as wdl as the oldest 
inscriptions, were vrritten, he explaiiu that he 
referee to them only to make sure of the 
meaning of the Tchuen characters, which had 
been substituted for them— cf. his own preface, 
ff. 3 and 6. And in the course of his work he 
gives 441 Eu-wen forms with that object in 
view (not reproduced in tiie English version). 

The oldest or Eu-wen characters have been 
preserved to us through several agendes; 
such as the engraving m stone of the an¬ 
dent dasdos—as, for instance, 547 characters 
from the Shu-King, the Yh King complete, and 
parts of several other dasaios which were so 
engraved by Tsai-yung, by imperial command, 
in A.D. 175. These, and the 441 quoted ind- 
dentally by Hu-Shen, must be added to the 
characters of the genuine msoriptions still in 
existence, which are available for study 
either by themsdves or by oasts and prints of 
them. The Eu-wen characters separately have 
been carefully collected, as well as those of sub¬ 
sequent times, in such works as the Luh shu 
t'ung, in ten books by Min Tsik’ih (1661), who 
devoted a long life of study to its completion, 
and has given in it his authorities, inscriptions, 
and -monuments for ev^ form. This work has 
been several times printed. Not long ago a 
white paper edition was issued in Ohina, but it 
was so badly written that the characters therein 
are distort^ and untrustworthy. I have 
worked on a splendid edition on yellow paper 
(1718). The Luh shu fun luy by Fu Lwan- 
siang, in twelve books (1751), is a work of the 
same kind, still more oom]^ete but somewhat 
less critical in the selection of its sources. 

It is in the inscriptions and in such works 
that the Eu-wen characters must be studied; 
and the enquirer will see that their forms, like 
those of au MS. characters, have a certain 
looseness in shape, which it will be his task to 
become master of, by comparing the vaxions 
instances of one and the same charaoter as 
written by different scribes. The process 
requires some years of experience before it can 
be made use of in oomparisons. 

After this exposition of the case, which I have 
made as short as clearness permits, readers 
will find that not much remains of kfr. Hopkins’s 
criticisms. He has ignored the first principle 
of comparative palaeography—that any com¬ 
parison of writtw characters, with a view to 
discovering their original source, must be based 
solely upon their oldest forms. The survival 
of primitive forms in isolated oases may cause 
some illusions, but they cannot affrot the 
absoluteness of the law. All the instances given 
in my paper were taken, either from the 
Eu-wen forms (indading the oldest insorip- 
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tions), given in the valaable works of Min 
Tsik’ih and of Fn Lwsnsisng, or direct from 
the insoriptioDS in my own dictionary of the 
Ku-wen characters (MS.), after comparison of 
the varions forms in that primitiTe style of 
writing. As stated in my paper “The Old 
Babylonian, &o.,” I have, also made much use 
of the Tchuen tze wei by Tong Wei-fu (1691), 
where a large number of variants of Eu-wen 
and Tchuen characters are given. 

Little space remains to answer severaUy 
every one of Mx. Hopkins’s criticisms. All the 
characters given as instances in my paper have 
several meam'ngs in common with their ante¬ 
cedents in Western Asia, though the exigencies 
of brevity did not permit me to quote more 
than one, as one was sufficient to prevent any 
mistsdce. 

I shall seduce onl^ one instance on which 
my critic has greatly Insisted, in order to show 
that he has engpigra in a task which would 
require more study than he seems to have 
devoted to it. It is with reference. to the 
complex symbol, Ming, “bright,” which is 
now commonly written “sun” and “moon,” 
but was not so in primitive times. The cha¬ 
racter on the right had assumed the shape of 
“moon” as eany as the Eu-wen period; but 
after examining the Ku-wen form so called in 
Min Tsik’ih (iv, 24 v.) I think that it was another 
character altog;ether, though cognate in shape. 
Mr. Hopkins is right in criticisiDg the printing 
of that character in my paper, where an internal 
stroke has failed to appear. The left-hand sign 
was muh, “ the eye,” in one of the most frequent 
forms in the Eu-wen style, as may be seen in 
the same work (ix. 2v.), and not at all the 
“sun” (ix. 14 V.). The fact is so well known 
that the two forms, “ eye-moon ” and “ sun- 
moon,” are often given in dictionaries. 

I tWik Mr. Hopkins for having called my 
attention to several misprints, which will be 
rectified in a forthcoming comparative list. One 
misprint, however, he has reproduced without 
correcting it; the name fToA tou was given by 
Enng Ngan-Ewoh in the second century B.O., 
not A.D. 

Tebbibn db Lacoupbbib. 


SCIBffCB ^iOTBS. 

Wb understand that a committee of the 
Anthropological Institute has just been formed 
for the purpose of advising barrow openers and 
other archaeological explorers. General Pitt- 
Rivers, the official Inspector of Ancient Monu¬ 
ments, finds that a great deal of irreparable 
damage has been done by unskilled explorers, 
who have neglected that accurate examination 
of the exhumed relics which is demanded by 
modem science—this neglect being especially 
notable with reg^ird to the measurements of 
human skeletons and animal remains. At his 
instance a standing committee of aid has been 
appointed, and a schedule of instructions for 
explorers will in due course be drawn up. 

Thb President of the Ohemical Society, Hr. 
W. J. Russell, and Miss Russell, received at 
the Qrosvenor Gallery on Friday evening, June 
7 , a large number of fellows of the society and 
other gpiests, whom they bad invited to meet 
Prof. Mendel4eff, the Russian chemist, who was 
to have delivered the Faraday lecture to the 
society. The lecture was instituted by the 
Chemical Society in 1869 in honour of Fa^ay, 
and has been delivered by men of such world¬ 
wide reputation as Humas, Canizzaro, Wurtz, 
Hoffmann, and Helmholtz. Prof. Mendeldeff, 
to the deep regret of his British friends, was 
suddenly recalled to Russia on account of the 
illness of his child. Prof. Mendel4ef is the 
discover of the Periodic Law of the Chemical 
Elements, which has not only afforded to 
chemists a means of classifying the elements. 


but has actually provided them with a weapon 
of prophecy so aocnrate that the properties of 
the three most recently disoovereid elements— 
^lium, scandium, and germanium—have been 
found to be almost exactly those which 
Mendeleeff twenty years ag;o pointed out would 
pertain to elements yet to be discovered, and 
which he named eka-alnminium, eka*boron, and 
eka-silioon. 


PHILOLOar NOTES. 

Thb June number of the Olauieal Review 
contains several interesting papers. Mr. F. W. 
Walker continues his “PhUologioal Notes.” 
He deals with the question of the v- perfect in 
Latin, arguing that the so-called syncopated 
inflexion amatti is :prior to the longer form 
amavUH. Next is printed the last contribution 
of the lamented J. H. Onions, entitled 
“ Verisimilia Noniana.” Then we have a 
second instalment of Mr, T. W. Allen’s “ Notes 
on Greek MSS. in Italian Libraries,” treating 
this time of Bologna and Genoa. J.E.B.1L 
contributes some more reminisoenes of Hr. 
Kennedy and his methods of teaching; while 
Prof. Cook Wilson writes of his own school¬ 
master, the Rev. Walter Clark of Herby, him¬ 
self a pupil of Kennedy, and does not ahrink to 
sign his name to this sentence: 

“ Even those of ns among his pupils who had 
intended to go to Oxford caught from him an 
enthusiasm for the Cambridge style of scholarship 
and for Cambridge scholars.” 

Under “archaeology” an account is given of 
the winter’s work of the American School at 
Athens; and Mr. A. S. Murray brings forward 
the view that the aigis of Athene was origin- 
aUyr not a mere ornament for her breast, but the 
entire skin of the GKirgon thrown over her 
shoulders. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambbidob ANnauABiAX Soctstt .—{Annual Otntral 
Mutwf, Monday, May i7.) 

Prof. A. Macalistbr, president, in the chair.— 
The following officers were elected for the next 
acadeniotl year; president. Prof. T. McE. 
Hughes; vice-president. Prof. A. Macalister; 
treasurer, W. M. Fawcett; secretary, the Rev. 
8. H. Lewis; new members of council. Prof. O. C. 
Bsbington, the Mayor of Cambridge, the Bev. E. G. 
Wood, F. J. H. Jenkinson.—^Tbe annual report 
mentioned the titles of several works, now in the 
press, and soon to be issued to members, recorded 
with deep regret the loss of Dr. Churchill Babing- 
ton, Prof. W. Wright, and five other members; 
and stated that at the six general meetings during 
the past year eighteen oommunicatioiu had bean 
made Iqr tolrteen several members. Visits had 
been made to Stemford and to Bartlow, and an 
excursion to Lincoln is being arranged.—The 
president delivered an address reviewing the 
society's work during the past year.—Prof. J. H. 
Middleton read the foUowmg notes on “ A Blue- 
glazed OenocbSe of Ptolemaic Manufacture.” 
Mr. S. S. Lewis’s glazed oenocboe, which he kindly 
exhibits here this evening, is, with one exception, 
the finest and most interesting example of a very 
rare fabriqne which has ever been discovered. Its 
special point of interest is, in the first place, the 
insoription which fixes its date within the years of 
Ptolemy IV.’s reign, 222—204 b.o. ; and, secondly, 
its peculiar fabrique, combining Egyptian tech¬ 
nique with purely Hellenic form. This beautiful 
vase, a wine-jug or oenocboe, measuring 11J inches 
high, is said to have been discovered at Curium on 
the south coast of Cyprus, but—lixe many other 
objects found in Cyprian tombs—it is clearly of 
Egyptian workmanship. Like most of the pottery 
of Egypt, it is made of a very light coloured paste, 
formed of clay from the Nile delta, mixed with a 
large proportion of sand. The process of its 
manufacture seems to have been this. First of all 
the body of the vase was “ thrown ” on the wheel, 
I and then the spout and ears were shaped by hand. 


The flat fluted handle and the various emblemata 
were then formed separately in moulds, and applied 
while soft to the body of the vase and flt^ by 
luting before firing. The emblemata consist of 
two Silenus or Satyr-masks, both formed in the 
same mould, and applied, one at the bottom, the 
other at the top, of the handle ; and also wreaths 
of leaves looped round the vase. These festoons 
are now missing, but their form is visible on the 
surface of the vase. Next came the first firing, 
which fixed the handle and the emblemata in ihmr 

g laces. After this the potter cut the inscription, 
kclsing it deeply with a sharp tool—a rather diffi¬ 
cult process on the hard gritty day. Then came 
the application of the blue glaze, which is simply 
a glass made of sand, alkali from the Natron 
desert, and lime, ihe colouring matter being an 
oxide or carbonate of copper. All these matmlals 
were findy ground witii water to the consistency 
of cream; the vase was dipped in the mixture and 
then fired a second time at a high temperature. 
The use of this brilliant blue glaze is jMcnllar to 
Egypt. It is used vety largdy to cover the Osiris- 
mummy-figures which are found in large quan¬ 
tities in the Egyptian tombs of many different 
dynasties, and for countless other purpcms. Olszes 
in the true sense of the word were not used on 
Greek pottery, and enamels very rarely. The chief 
distinction is that a glaze is a transparent vitreous 
coating, and an ensund an opaque one. The final 
proo^ applied to this oenocbSe (judging from 
the analogy of other spedmens of this ware) was 
tile application of gold leaf to tiie masks and 
festoons—to all me ornament in relief. As this 
gilding was applied after the final firing, it was 
very insecurely fixed, and has in this case wholly 
perished. The chief reason why the Greeks did 
not make glazed pottery is a practical one. The 
day they used was what potters now odl a “ fat 
day ” ; that is, it contained very little silica. 
This khid of clay is smooth and soft, very plastic 
on the wheel, and can be moulded irith ease into 
almost any shape. Thns the Greek potters were 
able to mould vases of very beautiful forms of the 
thinnest possible substance. “Fat days” have, 
however, one drawback: they oaimot retain a 
vitreous coating or glaze. For this purpose a “ lean 
day ” is needed, wmoh contains a large proportion 
of sUioa. The siliceous glaze combines, during 
the firing, with the silica in the “ lean clay,” and 
thus a vitreous coating is produced which adheres 
dosely to the pottery ; whereas in the case of a 
“fat day” the glaze would flake off as the 
vessel cools. “ I^n days ” are not nearly so 
plastic and pleasant to work as the “ fat days.” 
and thus Egyptian pottery is usually dumsy in 
body and far less graceful and varied in form than 
that of the Greeks. In some cases the mummy 
statuettes, covered with a brilliant blue glaze, are 
composed prindpally of sand, having only enongh 
clay added to them to enable the potter to mould 
the figure into form. Some of these figures which 
have been ftrsd at a vety high temperature are 
vitrified not only on the surface, but all through 
the statuette, and thus have become solid 
masses of enamel rather than clay. Vases of this 
special fabrique appear to have been manu¬ 
factured in Egypt only during the reims 
of a few sovereigns of the L^dae family. 
The most remarkable knovm example was found 
at Benghazi in the Oyrenaioa, wbiob, together 
with Phoenicia and Oyprus, for many years formed 
part of the Ptolemaio dominions. It is an oeno- 
oboe of similar shape and size to that now exhi¬ 
bited, and is inscribed in the same way, under the 
blue glaze, with the name of Queen Berenice, the 
sister and wife of Ptolemy III. (Euergetes) 246— 
222 B 0 ., BrPcNIKH* BoCUICCHC oraeHC TTXHC. 
As eimn^ons founder of the city of Berenice (the 
modem Benghazi), she is deifl<4 as “the Gi(x>d 
Fortune” of the city. The emblemata on this 
vase consist of a standing figure of the deified 
queen, holding a comu-oopiae, and pouring from 
a patera a libation upon an altar, which is iniscribed 
e<«N sTcPrtTwN, t«, “the Altar of the deified 
benefactors ”—a title conferred on varions members 
of the family of Lagidae. On the other side of 
the figure of the queen-goddess is a tall hippo¬ 
drome meta, enriched wito garlands of flowers- 
probably having reference to the sacred contests at 
the founding of a new city. The emblemata were 
wholly gilt, and a good deal of the gold still 
remains. Ptolemy Euergetes corquered the 
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SdanddM nd beoaine mactet of tite Qfienaioo in 
the year S39—S88 b.c. ; «o this oenoohae is piob* 
ablj a few jean later than that date. It passed 
into the oofiection of H. Benl6 soon after its dis- 
eoreiy, and is described bj him in the Jtwmal dn 
Batmu, 1862, p. 162. Less important examples 
of this fObrlqne in the Berlin and LouTie Mnseoms 
ore inscribed with the names of other memben of 
the Ingldae Dynastj, namely Aninoe, wife of 
Ptolemy II., 286—247 b.c., and Cleopatra, wife of 
Ptolemy VI., 181 —146 b.o. Borne smaller 
nninsorlbed spedmeDS are to be seen in the 
Britidi Hnsenm—«.y., a onp from Naukratis 
and an alabastron tern Tel-el>yahoadeh, in 
the Egyptian Delta; otiien were found in 
varions tombs in Cyprus. Betuming to Mr. 
Lewis’s rase, the incised inscription is BoCl- 
Xfwo nrOXcMalOT tiAOnoTOPOC — “ tiie Tase 
of the King Ptolemy Philopator,” at least, 
so I think it must be interpreted. Ihls form 
of rase-insciiption is quite abnormal, as it is 
not usual to put the owner’s name on Creek 
pottsTT. The nearest thing to it is a class of 
molM inscriptions, scratched on early pottery 
from the temeni of Tarious temples at Nankratis, 
dating from the seventh and sixth centuries b.o. 
These vases were marked as belonging to certain 
temples by soratohiBg on them the word “ I am,” 
followed by the name of the deity in the posses¬ 
sive cose; t.g., ArOAAnNOS EMi. Legends on 
coins of Ptmemies and other kings are similar 
b form to the inscription on Mr. Lewis’s vase; 
t.g., a fine gold ootodraohm of Ptolemy IV., the 
owner of tite vase, struck in Cyprus, has the 
legend nroxcMoiOT tuonaTOPOc, some word for 
“coin” beiug understood. From the palaeo- 
graphloal point of view, the vase insoripitlon is 
peculiar from its semi-cursive, semi.lapidaiT form. 
Inie round sigma (o for 2) is used, while on 
Ptolemaic coins the older form always occurs. The 
cursive « is used for tl, and the rounded t with 
the central stroke separated from the curve. The 
alpha, in two instances, is peculiar, being open at 
the top; the other characters ore of the usual 
lapida^ type; so the whole inscription comes 
aiddway betw^ the papyrus and other pen- 
written types and those on ooins and marbles of 
the Ptolemaio period. In Crete the o for 2 ooours 
v «7 early, e.g., on a coin of Ghjrtyna of the seventh 
or sixth century b.o. ; but in other places it is not 
used, except in cursive writing, till considerably 
later than the date of this vase.—Mr. M. B. James 
began his paper on ” Illustrated MS. Psalters and 
Coepels,” with a supplementary note on two more 
oopiM of Prudentins’s ftgcktmathit. These MSS. 
ore both in the Cottonian OoUeoUon: the first 


(Cleopatra, a viii.) is of the eleventh century, and 
corresponds exactly (save for a gap) with the 
Corpus MS., No. 23; the second (Titus, o. xvi.) is 
of the twelfth century and once belonged to St. 
Albans. It has fewer pictures, and those different 
in some oases from the older books. Its dex>sndence 
on earlier traditions is seen chiefly in the titles of 
the lUnstrations. The section on illustrated MS. 
Psalters began with a summary of the results 
arrived at oj Dr. A. Springer in hit essay “Die 
Psalter• illustrationem im frilhen Mittelalter.” 
There are two great independent families of 
Psalters—Bastem and Western. The Eastern 
books ore best represented by the ninth-century 
Chlndoft Psalter at Moscow. The artist there 
filustrotes the Psalms by picturing (usually on the 
margin) the Kew-Testament event which was 
thought to be foreshadowed by the text. The 
Eastern tendency may be called thedlogioal. The 
Western Pssflters, represented by the (eighth or 
ninth century) Utrecht Psalter and the two copies 
of it (Harl. 603, and the Eadwine Psalter at 
Trinity), show on the other hand the litend style 
of illustration. Every detail in the text of thePsidm 
is introduced into the picture which beads it. Only 
one picture in early Psalters is a direct pro- 
dttct of a clamioal swooL This is the drawing of 
David surrounded by his choir of minstrels, and 
playing on his harp, which immediately precedes 
the text in very many MBS. Of later mediaeval 
Psalters the reader distinguished two main classes : 
those with, and those without, a series of paintings 
preceding the text. A certain development in the 
selection of subjects is visible in these preliminary 
plotures, which do not occur much before 1100. 
The sucoeselon seems to have been this; (i) Events 
in David’s life were represented, (ii.) The same, 
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together with Kew TeatanMBt events, lllnstiated 
by David’s expetlenoes or prophesied in the Psalms. 
(UL) Instead of the Davioio cyde, a series of Old 
Testament subjects (most commonly firom the 
creation to the judgment of Solomon); the New 
Testament pictures keep their place. (Iv.) Instead 
of the Ola Testament subjects, single figures or 
stories of patron saints, following the New Testa¬ 
ment subjects. Lastly, the Pssdter is superseded 
by the Horae, but it is noticeable that early Horae 
are illustrated with Bible pictures in many cases. 
Instances illustrating the development were drawn 
from the Library at Oorpus (No. 53, a Peter¬ 
borough Book), at St. JoWs (k. 26, containing 
forty-six paintings), at Trinity Oollege (three 
copies), and at the Fitzwilliam Museum, ^e 
semon on Gospels was not intended to be com¬ 
prehensive; the reader only dealt quite shortly 
with the famous Gregorian Gospels at Ootpas, the 
only MS. in Oambrid^ which U a direct prMuot 
of Bomano-Christian art. The second finest Cam¬ 
bridge MS. of the Gospels, which contains scenes 
from our Lord’s life, is a MS. from Bury St. 
Edmund’s at Pemlwoke. It probably belongs to 
the twelfth century. In oonolusion, it was re¬ 
marked how rare a phenomenon in later mediaevd 
art is any complete series of fllnstmtions of the 
ministry of our Lord. This seemed a naturd out¬ 
come of the popular theology of the day. 


FINE ART. 

Tht Oiviluation of Swedtn in JSeathm l^nut. 

By Oscar Montelius. Translated by F. H. 

Woods. (MacmiUan.) 

The work of Prof. Montelins, which Mr. 
Woods has translated into English, is a rapid 
but lucid and interesting sketch of the pre¬ 
historic archaeology of Sweden. The trans¬ 
lation is made from the second and latest 
edition (1878) of the Swedish original, but it 
incorporates the additions contained in the 
German edition of 1886, and also includes 
some new matter famish^ by the author, so 
that the information may be said to have 
been brought down to the date of last year. 
Notwithstanding these enlargements, it is 
possible that many English students, to whom 
Swedish archaeology is interesting cUefly on 
account of the light which it sheds on the 
antiquities of their own country, may find 
the work somewhat meagre. The volume 
contains only about 200 pages of large type, 
and of this limited space a considerable por¬ 
tion is occupied with matter which is alr^y 
familiar to English readers from translations 
of the works of Nilsson and Worsaae. The 
abundance of excellent illustrations, indeed, 
to a great extent compensates for the brevity 
of the text, but there are many points on 
which more detailed explanations would have 
been welcome. In particular, it is rather 
disappointing to find that the author’s views 
as to the absolute chronology of the three 
great culture-periods—which differ very 
widely from the theories maintained by 
earlier authorities—are stated without the 
slightest indications of the nature of the 
grounds on which they are based. The 
reader is simply told that “ everything tends 
to show” that the Bronze Ago began in 
Sweden not later than 1500 b.c., and that 
the result of recent investigation has been to 
throw back the date of the commencement of 
the Iron Age as far as 500 b.c. No one will 
deny that the opinion of Prof. Montelins on 
such questions is of great weight, but it is 
not wholly satisfactory that English students 
should be asked to accept these important 
conclusions solely on his authority. It is of 
course to be borne in mind that these dates 


are given only as rough approximations, a 
half-millennium being the smalleet measure 
of time with which prehistoric archaeolo^ 
can at present reasonably attempt to. deal. 
Prof. Montelius ag^s with "Worsaae in be¬ 
lieving the Bronze Ag;e to have lasted about 
a thousand years, but places its termination 
about 500 years earlier. English archaeolo¬ 
gists will probably be disposed to accept the 
latter conclusion; but it is hard to imagine 
what kind of evidenoe can be accessible which 
can justify any decided opinion respecting 
the date when ue Bronze Age began. 

The chapter on the Stone Age occupies less 
than forty pages. The extraordinary per¬ 
fection of finish characteristic of the late stone 
weapons of Sweden must be r^arded as indi¬ 
cating a higher sta^ of culture than has been 
prov^ to have existed among the neolithic 
peoples of the rest of Europe. From the 
character of the skulls found m the cromlechs 
and gallery-graves. Prof. Montelius is inclined 
to condude that tiie people who constructed 
these sepulchres were in the tnain Teutonic, 
though a certain proportion of the skulls are 
of the Lapp type. At the same time, the author 
accepts ihe riew propounded by Nilsson, that 
the gallery-graves imitate in their form the 
dweUings of the living, and points out that on 
this supposition the habitations of the stone- 
age people of Sweden must have resembled 
those of the modem Lapps. The “ cup-shaped ” 
hollows in the roof-stones of graves. Prof 
Montelius thinks, were “certainly used for 
offerings either for or to the dead.” In cor¬ 
roboration of this opinion, he states that in 
Sweden these cups—“ elf-mills ” as they are 
popularly called—are still reg^ed as holy, 
wd offerings are secretly made in them. This 
is certainly an interesting fact; but is it not 
possible that the popular veneration for the 
“ elf-mills,” and the practice of making offer¬ 
ings in them, may be due merely to that belief 
m their supernatural origin which is implied 
in their name, and not to any tradition con¬ 
nected with their primary use ? In England 
there are many instances in which similar 
“ cup-sha^ ” hollows occur on the vertical 
surfaces of stones. 

It seems to be established that in Great 
Britfun the use of bronze was introduced by 
an invading people of different race from the 
makers of the neolithic weapons. The pre¬ 
vailing opinion has been that this was the case 
also in Scandinavia. Prof. Montelius, how¬ 
ever, considers that in Sweden the transition 
from the Stone Age to the Bronze Age was 
gradual, and was merely the result of increased 
communication with foreign nations. The 
bronze weapons and ornaments appear, for the 
most part, to have been made in toe country; 
but the material miist have been imported, as 
there is no tin in Scandinavia, and there is no 
evidence that the copper mines were worked 
at so early a eriod. A feet which can hardly i 
be without importance, though its precise ^ 
significance may be easy to determine, is that 
in Scandinavia the introduction of the practice 
of cremation, which occurred in the middle 
of the Bronze Age, was accompanied by a 
marked change in the style of the weapons 
and ornaments, the work of the latter period 
being, on the whole, inferior in artistic ex- i 
ceUenoe to that of the earlier period. It ] 
would be interesting to know whe^er then , 
is anything analogous to this in the history . 
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of the Sionze Age in Great Britain. That 
both cremation and aimple interment rrere 
praotiaed hj the Bronze Age people in England 
is nrell known; bnt, whe&er the two ns^es 
existed simnltmeonsly or snooessirely is a 
question which seems not to have been eon* 
dusively answered. 

Among the most interesting remains of the 
Bronze Age in Scandinavia are the rock- 
oarviogs, which seem to have formed a regular 
picture-writing. Several specimens of these 
carvings are figured in the present volume. 
The epoch to which they belong is shown, 
among other evidence, by the remarkable 
resemblance of riie swo^s represented in some 
of them to those which have been actually 
found in the barrows. Taken altogether, the 
remains of this period afford much fuller 
material than might have been expected for 
a connected picture of the habits and condition 
of the people. The character of their costume 
has been remarkably illustrated by discoveries 
made within the lart twenty years (principally 
in Denmark), which include a man’s and a 
woman’s con^lete attire, both in perfect pre¬ 
servation. These have already bW figured 
in Mr. Simpson’s trandation of Worsaae’s 
Nwitn* ForhitUtri *; Brof. Montelius gives an 
engraving of the woman’s dress, which, he 
remarks, is very similar to that worn at the 
present day by peasant women in some parts 
of Sweden. The man’s costume, on the other 
hand, differs widely from any that is known 
to have been worn in the country at any later 
period. One of the most curious discoveries 
mentioned by Prof. Montelius is that made in 
a barrow* at Btvidegaarden, near Copenhagen, 
where, b«side a heap of human bones, wrapped 
in a woollen mantle, there was found a leathern 
case containing 

“a piece of an amber bead, a small Mediter¬ 
ranean shell, a die made of deal, the tail end of 
a snake, a bird’s daw, the lower jaw of a young 
squirrel, some small stones, a small pair of 
tweezers, two bronze knives, and a spear-head 
of flint.” 

The author very plausibly suggests that the 
dead man was “ either a doctor or a magician, 
or perhaps both.” 

In the chapter on the earlier Iron Age 
Prof. Montelius gives an illustration repre¬ 
senting a Northern warrior of about a.b. 300 
Every detail of costume and equipment in 
this picture may, he says, be relied upon as 
absolutely accurate, being copied from articles 
actually found in two peat-bogs in Jutland. 
Iri)m this period onward Prof. Montelius is 
able to find much interesting illustrative matter 
in the sagas and the older Scandinavian 
poetry. With reference to the origin of the 
runes, he accepts the theory of Wimmer, that 
they were a modification of the Latin alpha¬ 
bet formed by some South Teutonic tribes; 
but he assigns their adoption to about the 
date of the Christian era—some two centuries 
esrlier than the time given by Wimmer in 
the last edition of his work. 

Mr. Woods’s translation is smooth and read¬ 
able, though now and then there is a trace of 
foreign idiom; for instance, it is not good 
English to speak of an object being "de¬ 
scribed” in an engraving. Sometimes, also, 
the grammar is rather careless, as in the 
following sentence; 

" But if the clothes found in Treenhbi ought to 
be regarded as an ordinary example (n the 


men’s dress of that time, it must have been 
vmy different from what is not merely now 
worn, bnt from that worn during the latter 
part of heathen times.” 

In the preface Mr. Woods explains that he 
has discarded the accepted term “gallery- 
graves ” for " passage-graves,” because " the 
word gallery suggests to his mind something 
of the nature of a gallery in a theatre or a 
church.” But the meaning of “ gallery ” as 
a mining term is surely familiar enough to 
ordinary readers, and there does not seem to 
be any adequate reason for displacing a desig¬ 
nation which has come into general use among 
archaeologists. 

HnimT Bbadlbt. 


OOBRESPONDENGE. 

DTJOOIO OF SIBNA. 

London: Junes, 1888 . 

My attention has been called to a letter in 
the Aoaseht of May 25, in which I am 
challenged to substantiate a statement made 
in Mr. Stillman’s article on Duccio in the 
Century. 

I never saw either the previous letter, or Mr. 
Stillman’s reply. I answer somewhat un¬ 
willingly to avoid miscoBoeption. 

The picture by Dnooio referred to was taken 
down for me some years sinoe in order that it 
might be photog;raphed. The picture being 
entirely under the control of the Opera of 
the oauedral, only the rector’s pwmistlon was 
neoessary, the Minister of Public Instmotion 
having nothing whatever to do with it. Hang¬ 
ing, as the picture did, in the oathedralfar above 
the eye in a dim light, and never having been 
removed for nearly fifty years, its beauty 
astonished all who were present, and the 
rector expressed his sorrow at having to replace 
it. Some years later, a special gallery having 
been built for the numerous works of art 
hitherto shown in the sacristy (with some 
inconvenience to the officiatiDg dergy), the 
picture was finally removed there. This 
gallery, whidi is a fine, lofty, and well-lighted 
room, your correspondent designates a " lumber 
room”; but his religions scruples might be 
satisfied by noting that it is built within the 
area of tiie cathedral itself, the walls being 
part of the gigantic edifloe planned before the 
plague, and afterwards abandoned. 

C. Faibfax Mtjbbay. 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOOY. 

Thu second exhibition of the Arts and Crafts 
Society will be held in the New Gallery from 
October 7 to December 7. It will consist of 
contemporary work in de8ig;n and handicraft, 
including all kinds of decorative art. Forms 
of application may be obtained from the secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Ernest Bedford, 45 Chreat Marl¬ 
borough Street, W. 

Thu Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts pro¬ 
pose to hold during the oomiug autumn an 
exhibition of works in black and white, and 
also of pastels. The Institute has already held 
three exhibitions of black and white—^in 1880, 
1881, and 1882; bnt this will be the first ex¬ 
hibition of pastels in Scotland. The last day 
for tiie delivery of works intended for exhibi¬ 
tion is October 4. 

Thu annual meeting of the Hdlenic Society 
will beheld at 22 Albemarle Street on Monday, 
June 24, at 5 p.m.. Prof. Jebb, vice-president, 
in tiie chair. 

On Monday next, June 17, and on the two 
following dajs, Messrs. Sotheby will sell the 
large collection of coins formed by Mr. John 


Q. HalL The collection includes examples of 
many periods and countries; but perhaps its 
chief features are the series of Byzantine gold 
pieces and of German thalers. There are t^o 
a few of the so-called " Indo-Scythic ” coins. 

Mb. PuTBtu’s collection of Cheek portraits 
from the Fayum—now the property of M. 
Theodore Graf—^has latdy bew on exhibition 
in Paris, where thev attracted the attention of 
the Aoad6mie des Inscriptions. M. Maspero 
pointed out that they represent a change in 
raneral customs, which lasted for about a 
century and a hidf, from the beginning of the 
Christian era; and that they are found in 
Thebes as well as the Fayum. M. Bavaisson 
added that the realistic style of art was 
characteristic of a nation in its decadence. 

Akono the most recent archaeological dis¬ 
coveries at Borne is that of two stone sarco¬ 
phagi, dug up in the Prati di Outello about 
eight metres t^ow the surface. Both of them 
bear inscriptions showing that they were the 
tombs of two members of the Gena Orepereia. 
In one of them was found the skeleton of a 
girl, together with a number sf objects in 
excellent preservation, among them a wooden 
doll with jointed arms and leg;8. 


THE STAGE. 

IBSEN IN LONDON. 

One is glad to have had an opportunity of 
seeing a play of Ibsen’s—a representative 
piece—upon the stage in London, even 
though the conclusion one draws after having 
seen it is, that it is not particularly likely 
one will see it again. At all events, the 
stage itself—and not the closet—is the best 
place on which to get the question answered 
in regard to Ibsen. Is he a missionary, or is 
he an artist, or is he perchance both ? So tar 
as “ The Doll’s House” is concerned, we have 
had our answer. Mr. William Archer—who, 
for Mr. Walter Scott’s little volume, had 
fumbhed a translation of "The Pillars of 
Society,” which did not read smoothly—^has 
made wbat appears to me (who know nothing 
of the original) a much better translation of 
"The Doll’s House.” It can hardly be, 
indeed, but that it is quite a good one. And 
Mr. Charles Charrington, Mr. Boyce Carleton, 
Mr. Waring, and best of all, as few will 
doubt. Miss Achurch, have given us a per¬ 
formance which allowed us, as I think, to 
judge the play. The result of the judgment 
is that Henrik Ibsen must be said to be an 
interesting, but not a very great, artist: that 
he must be confessed to be a missionary into 
the bargain—a missionary, perhaps, before all 
—yet one whose mission is to some extent 
unneoessa^, and to some extent injurious. 

" The Doll’s House ” is a drama written 
partly to show that in a life of civilisation a 
woman must not be considered as man’s 
creature alone—a ministrant or a toy. I 
should have thought, I confess, that, in 1889, 
intelligent England, and yet more assuredly 
intelligent America, had got beyond the need 
of any such teaching. To say this is not to 
invalidate the worth of Ibsen in Scandinavia 
or Germany, where conversions have yet to 
be made to views which France and England 
have accepted, off and on, for much more than 
a hundred years, and which America has 
accepted through ^1 but the whole of her short 
and br illian t history. London is not the place 
in which the most pressing of our needs is to 
learn Henrik Ibsen’s sapient lesson. With 
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the lower class woman, doing as much as a 
man, in her own way, to earn the family 
loaf; with the “ young person ” of the quite 
ordinary middle classes, presumably so much 
brighter, and so much fuller of initiative, 
than the youth with whom she condescends 
to consort; with the woman of the upper 
middle dass and of the higher desses giving 
to society half its value and more than half 
its charm — nay, rising now and again to 
snoh heights of intelligence that she can 
voluntarily put her name to a memorial 
against the suffrage being ever conferred upon 
her: with these things so, we do not 
require Ibsen’s tearful argument. Here he 
has no loom itmdi. It is as unneMssaiy for 
this thoughtful Scandinavian to inform us 
what a woman ought or ought not to be, as it 
is for us to accept from him the view that the 
preacher of orthodoxy must needs be a hypo¬ 
crite or dulleud, and that it is in the Church 
that conventionality most certainly and 
inevitably resides. He has no parson in “ The 
Doll’s House.” But, elsewhere, his parson— 
a study accurate enough, for all that I know, 
in Scandinavia — is introduced only to be 
ridiculed and exposed. If Ibsen were an 
Englishman—engaged in preaching that our 
women are dolls and our clergymen humbugs 
—I should say that he was provincial; 1 
should say that he was suburban. And I 
should then pass on. But, as it is, there is no 
doubt little justification for being quite 
so haM on him. Ibsen is not suburban ; he 
is not even provincial—he is of Scandinavia. 

But, if we have dealt as yet very little 
with the art, we have not done with the 
miasinn. Nora, the heroine of “ The Doll’s 
House,” makes a stupid and empty marriage. 
She is a doll. Her husband is content for her 
to be a doll. Three little children she has. 
and she is child as well as mother among 
them. Gradually she realises how un¬ 
developed she is, and how little her , husband 
has done, or ever will care to do, to improve 
her. "Without knowing that it was wicked, 
she has forged a signature. Without knowing 
that it was rash, she has allowed a friend to 
be very nearly a lover. Her husband—good 
man of bnsinesB though he may be—is hortii 
and hard, and poor and thin. Life with him 
is unsatisfactory. He does not appreciate her 
poBsibilitieB and her newer aims; and, if the 
question were one in which they only were 1 
concerned, it might be we should not cast 
the first stone if she went out from the 
parched desert of her home to find, elsewhere, 
rest for the soles of her feet. But, alas! 
there are three children; and how she pro- 
poses to practise, reasonably and rightly, her 
self-development, while these are neglected, 
is more than we can say. The scene—acted 
by Miss Janet Achurch, with a fine intelli¬ 
gence, with personal •charm, with dignity, 
with reticence, even with sweetness—closes 
with Nora’s lonely and mistaken departure. 

I had read the day before, in an evening 
newspaper with a decided parti j^it, _ that 
“ Ibsen is very modem: Browning is an 
ancient beside him.” So I went home and 
read a little of the ” ancient ”—who is modem 
besides, with something that is not merely the 
modemUS of a day — opening the page at 
“ Ivan Ivanovitch,” and learning there what 
justice Ivan Ivanovitch dealt out to the 
mother who had forgotten motherhood, who 


had ignored self-sacrifice, who had thrown, 
one by one, her children to the wolves. 

Fhedbkick "WEnMonn. 


MUSIC. 

ITALIAN OPERA. 

Mdmb. Melba, the Australian prima donna, 
took the part of Qilda in “ Eigoletto ” last 
Thursday week, and her acting and singing 
were both much admired. M. lisssallei as wie 
Jester, gave full evidence of his dramatic powOT! 
bis acting in the exciting dose of the third 
act was particularly impressive. He sang in 
French. M. Montariol was the Duke. Signor 
Bandegger conducted. 

“Faust” was given on Friday evening. 
Mdme. Nordioa, in the role of Marguerite, 
was not at her best. There was a want 
i of animation, especially about her singing 
of the “ Jewel ” song. Last season we con¬ 
sidered it one of her most successful impersona¬ 
tions. But actors and actresses are not always 
up to high-water mark. The chief featare of 
tho porformano© wm th© Mophistopholei of 
M. E. de Eeske. When be is on the stage, eye 
and ear are dike satisfied. His acting is 
wonderfuL He does not every now and then 
startle you with some striking attitude, but, by 
bis ever-changing gesture snd facial expression, 
he always commands attention. Signor Talazac 
was the Faust. Mdme. Scalobi and Mdlle. 
Banermeister were, of course, e£B.dent, the one 
as Siebel, the other as Marta. M. Lasalle was 
an excellent Valentino. 

For Saturday evening Mr. Harris announced 
“ Lohengrin,” and ■with a cast which it would 
indeed be difficult to improve upon, ^^e house, 
it need scarcely be said, was crowded in every 
part. Mdme. Albani’s impersonation of Elsa 
is so well known that it will be sufficient to 
say that she was in ^lendid voice, and that 
each time she appears in that role she seems to 
act with more mtensity. But vdth a Img so 
noble in bearing, so powerful in singing as 
M E. de Eeske, and with a champion so 
dignified and tuneful as M. J. de Eeske, she 
finds it perhaps easy to put forth her full 
strength. The prayer as sung by M. B. de 
Eeske in the first act is quite wonderfuL 
Mdme. Fursch-Madi again won a great sucoess 
as Ortrude, and M. bdgnin made a favour¬ 
able appearance as Frederick. The chorus and 
the orchestra, under Signor Mandnelli’s care¬ 
ful guidance, acquitted themselves honourably. 

Last Tuesday evening, “ Guillaume Tell ” was 
presented. It is some time since an efficient 
^rformance of Eossini's masterpiece has been 
given in Ijondon. In many respects this one 
was of considerable merit. The part of 
Matbilde was taken by a new-comer, Mdlle. 
lita. She has a voice more strong than sweet. 
She sings well, but has an unpleasant way of 
jerking out her upper notes. Her success 
with the audience was moderate. M. Lestellier, 
who appeared in London three or four seasons 
back, was the Amoldo. The part is indeed a 
trying one, and due acknowledgment must be 
made of the energy and skill which he dis¬ 
played. But his voice is all throat or head, 
and in loud notes the tone is decidedly hanb. 
M. Lassalle was prevented by indisposition 
from appearing in the role of TmL M. Sdguin, 
who made his diM in Lohengrin last week, 
took his plaoe, snd acted and sang in a most 
efficient manner. He sang in French, but 
from necessity rather than choice. M. B. de 
Eeske woe all that could be desired as Walter. 
Mdme. Lablache, as Tell’s wife, and Mdlle. 
Bauermeister, as Jemmy, rendered valuable 
service. The chorus sang remarkably well, and 
the close of the second act quite roused the 
house. The orchestra, under Signor Mancinelli, 
was first-rate. The piece was magnificently 
put upon the stage. J. S. Sheblook. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mdme. Baokee-Gkondahl, who played Grieg’s 
Concerto with so much success at the second 
Philharmonic Concert on Mau?oh 28, appeared 
again at the sixth concert of that sometjr lart 
Thursday week. Beethoven’s Concerto in^ K 
flat is the touchstone of pianists—a work which 
has made or marred the fortune of many a 
player; and Mdme, Grdndahl passedvictorwualy 
tiirough the ordeal. We might, indeed, wy 
the double ordeal, for a storm was ragmg 
furiously at the time, and the lightning flashes 
and the growl of the thunder alarmed sonm, 
and distracted all. The playing was remark¬ 
able for its dearness and for the gradations of 
tone, and the reading showed inteUectnal 
grasp of the music. Besides, there vra» 
todinduality, but not of that kind whi^ 
makes the interpreter more promment than the 
composer. Mr. F. Oliffe conducted his Sym¬ 
phony in C minor, and at the dose receivM 
quite on ovation. We reoently noticed 
work on the occasion of its production at the 
Crystal Palace. By it Mr. Cliffe has suddenly 
become famous, and now he will have the 
difficult task of maintaining his reputa^n. 
Much will be expected of him. Fraulem Pil- 
lunger sang Weber’s “ Ocean, du TJngeheuer, 
and some Brahms’s Lieder, and received mu<ffi 
applause. Mr. Cowen conducted the whole 
of the orchestral music except the Sym¬ 
phony. 

Sehor Sarasate gave his fifth concert last 
Saturday afternoon. There was no orchestra, 
and Mdme. Berthe Marx was i^ain the pianisL 
The programme opened with Beethovens 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, a finished and artistic 
performance. The violin variation (Ho. 2) in 
the middle movement was pvm in so bnlh^t 
a manner that the audience insisted on a reprief. 
After this came Schubert's interesting and 
showy Fantasia in C major for Viobn and 
Pianoforte (Op. 159). This gave to both per¬ 
formers a legitimate opportunity of ffisplajmg 
their virtuoBity# Mdme. Marx play©d her part 
with great finish and dexterity, while Sefior 
Sarasate in the effective variations on the theme 
of nur gegriisst” surpassed himself, 

Mdme. Marx afterwards obtoed much ap¬ 
plause for her rendering of Liszt’s Ehapsodie 
(No. 12). 

Senor J. Albeniz, pianist to the Qumo of 
Spain, gave a Pianoforte Eeoital at Princes’s 
H.ii on Wednesday afternoon. Ho is a 
wonderful, though most unequal, player. He 
has great strength of finger, a fine wrist action, 
and perfect command of the key-board. His 
renderiog of Beethoven’s C sharp mmor Senate, 
however, was not satisfactory. His perform¬ 
ance of Chopin’s Sonata in B flat minor was, 
with one exception, too wild or too tame; that 
exception was the Presto Finale, and his reading 
of it was quite remarkable. With many playeio 
it is a mere finger-piece, but by dexterous use of 
the pedals Senor Albeniz gave to it a mysteriooa 
wailing sound, d la Eubinstein, He pl»)wi 
seven Scarlatti pieces, some with great ta^tB 
and finish; but others were spoilt by exaggeis- 
tion and by tasteless additions. In foiue 
pieces by Mayer, Liszt, and in graceful cio- 
positions of his own, ho was heard to great 
advantage. The audience was small but 
enthnsiaatio. 

We forgot to mention above the Concert of 
Signorina Teresima Tua at Princes’s Hall last 
Thursday week. This lady has improved much 
since she was last in London. She interpreted, 
with Mdlle. Wonsowska, Brahms’ Sonata in A 
for Violin and Pianoforte, snd both ladies played 
with oonsiderable taste and intelligence. Mdlle. 
Wonsowska has excellent fingers, and gave a 
clever rendering of the Webet-Tausig “ Invita¬ 
tion i la Valse”; but the piece itself is an 
alximination. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Encylopasdie Dieiionary : a ne«’ and 
original work of Eeference to all the 
Words in the English Language, with a 
full account of &eir Origin, Meaning, 
Pronunciation, and Use. (Cassell.) 

Wb have now the concluding volumes of a 
work which was initiated about seventeen 
years ago. The first issue did not appear tOl 
the autumn of 1879, since which date, within 
little more than nine years, the whole fourteen 
volumes have been published. The Rev. Dr. 
R. Hunter spent four years in amassing 
material, and his name was specially con* 
nected with the first volumes, whence it is 
known to some as “ Hunter’s Encyclopaedia.” 
He has, in eflect, continued throughout to 
contribute a large number of the articles on 
general knowMge. But Mr. S. J. Herttage 
has from n«arly the beginning had the writing 
of the portions which treat of the language— 
“the dictionary proper”; while Mr. 
John Willi ams has exercised a careful super¬ 
vision ovew the whole, acting, in fact, as 
editor. In addition, the publishers acknow¬ 
ledge much valuable assistance given on 
numerous technical or scientific points by 
many eminent authorities. Particular atten¬ 
tion has been given to the numerous items 
connected with chemistry by Mr. J. P. Walker 
and Mr. W. M. Harkness. A number of 
helpers have been found among the staffs of 
the British Museum, the Zoological Society, 
and other institutions; while the names of 
Sir John Stainer, Prof. Huxley, and Lieut.- 
Col. Cooper King, should be guarantees of 
excellence in their own special department of 
knowledge. 

To the last volume is prefixed a Preface of 
forty pages, of which nearly two thirds are 
filled with “ An Historioal Sketch of the 
English Language: its Origin, Dialects, 
Structure, and Affinities.” The whole work 
18 concluded by an Appendix, which contains 
much curious and useful apparatus for refer- 
ence—such as lists of phrases and quotations, 
®*i}y of them in current use, from Greek, 
lAtin, and four modem languages, with ex- 
g^tions and notes of their origin; lists of 
"oripture names, also of dasmcal and other 
“cient names, accented so as to show their 
pronunciation according to English usa^, 
mgether with some information sketching in 
“10 story of the mispronunciation of Gmek 
tod Latin in ^gland. This includes a table 
^the oonsonsnto and vowels in Latin, which 
taefly indicates what are “the conclusions 
w which modem scholars have come as to the 

Prwundation of Utin.” 

., likely to be in frequent requisition 
toy, perhaps, is the lart article in the 


Appendix—viz., a list of “ Abbreviations and 
Contractions in general use,” the number of 
which is astonishing—over twelve hundred. 
The larger part of these are peculiar to Great 
Britain, standing for English words; and the 
mystification of the unfortunate foreigner—to 
say nothing of many an innocent native—may 
well be pardoned among so many unknown 
signs. Here stand aU the mystic letters which 
the learned emd official delight to tsek on to 
their names, clothed in their full meanings; 
here, too, be found many a contraction 
in literary use, relic of the ancient habit of 
writing contracted Latin, or forms of modern 
introduction, which often puzzle the “ general 
reader ”; the various shifts to which scribbling 
humanity of the English-speaking race is put 
in order to save time and labour are all enu¬ 
merated here. We are glad to see among the 
rest the riiortened forms of the States’ names 
in common use by Americans—such as “lo.” 
for Iowa, “ La.” for Louisiana, which are not 
always famUar to an English eye. Such a list 
as this is an essential part of an Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary, which deals, above all, with 
language. Abbreviated forms have a todency 
to pass into current words, as the familiar 
’bus and eab (omnibus, cabriolet) ; and even a 
string of representative letters may become a 
word which will prove a terrible nut for 
future lexicographers to crack. By the time 
Dr. Murray has reached the letter M in the 
New Dictionary (so rapid is the march of some 
words) “ mabys ” may be an accepted piece 
of coinage knocking for admission into his 
treasury; we have heard it used several times 
in pubUc and private speech by friends and 
members of that useful society the Metro¬ 
politan Association for Befriending Young 
BOTvants. M.A.B.T.S., however, as well as 
R.I.B.A.—the architect’s formula—and per¬ 
haps others, are omitted from the hst in the 
Eneydopaedie Dietionury. 

We have not yet done with the Appendix. 
The first twelve pages are devoted to the 
literature of those dictionaries in which 
English has a part, containing a short account 
of “English lexicography,” and a list of 
dictionaries divided into fourteen classes, each 
arranged chronologically. This is a very 
interesting part of the history of the language, 
which was dealt with by Mr. Wheatley so 
long ago as 1865, in a paper read before the 
Philological Society. The first really English 
dictionary, or “!^glish Expositor of Hard 
Words,” was a small book by John Bnllokar, 
printed in 1616. But our earliest glossaries 
and dictionaries date from the times when 
Latin and French were the languages of 
culture in England, and were spoken and 
written and taught in probably greater pro¬ 
portion than at present. Among these are 
the vocabularies of Neokam and of Walter de 
Biblesworth, and the “ Dictionarius ” of John 
de Garlands, of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The list before us begins with 
the PromptoriuM Parvtdorum and the Catho~ 
lieon JLnyUnm, both of the fifteenth century, 
which are the two best-known dictionaries for 
English-Latin, the first having been printed 
many times. A year after the first edition 
of the Promptorium appea^ the first print 
of a Latin-Eng^ish dictionary, the brim 
Voeahdorum, in 1600, the Medulla, compiled 
about forty years previouriy, to this day exist¬ 
ing only in mS. Several treatises to help in 


4il 


learning French had botn written before the 
famous work of Palsgrave, printed in 1.530, 
the first which is given here; among which 
the curious “ Manidre de langage qui enseigne 
4 parler et 4 ecrire le fran^ais,” written by 
an Englishman in the fourteenth century 
(printed in 1873 by Prof. Paul Meyer), should 
have found a place in this list. In the six¬ 
teenth century the i^ creased intercourse with 
Italy and Spain bore fruit in Floiio’s Italian- 
English, and Percival and Minsheu’s Spanish- 
English dictionaries; Greek was taken up by 
Baret and Hutton; while the supply of Latin 
and French word-books continu^. Of dic¬ 
tionaries designed to the understanding of 
English alone there appeared about a score 
after Bullokar’s in 1616, tiU Dr. Johnson’s 
great work in 1755 capped them all. Cocker’s 
book (1704) must long have been popular; 
the phrase, “ according to Cocker ” (an invo¬ 
cation for correctness) is still familiar.* 

The compiler of t^ list would have added 
to its value had he given some sign (in this 
Class I.) of the dividing line where he ceases to 
include lexicons of other languages than 
Enslish. He has Ainsworth’s Latin dictionary 
of 1736, and Baretti’s Italian of 1760, and his 
Spanish of 1778; and, in the present century 
Armstrong’s Gaelic of 1825 and Foley’s Irish 
of 1855; but of the numerous dictionaries of 
inter-English and foreign languages produced 
say withm the last century, no brut is given. 
For instance, there is not, we believe, a single 
German dictionary mentioned. Now it might 
not have been necessary to include all these, 
but the account and the classes are not 
complete without some reference to them, 
especially when we find all other arts and 
sciences represented. To the student of 
language, the lists of American dictionaries 
of ^glish, of Glossaries (including those of 
the Itogli^ Dialect Society) and Concord- • 
dances, and of Etymological Dictionaries will 
be welcome; although two capital omissions 
occur in this last—Spelman’s well-known 
Olossarium Arehaiologieum (1687) and tho 
invaluable treasury of Ducange, even Migne’s 
handy abridgment of it being left out. In 
the case of Ducange, this is the more in¬ 
excusable, as such works as the Etymologisehes 
WSrterhueh der Romanisehen Spraehen of Diez 
are included. The Anglo-Saxon dictionaries, 
five in number, should have been placed in the 
first list, as part of the history of the lan¬ 
guage, whereas they are relegstM to a class 
ma^ between Etymology and Synonyms. 
Ime remaining lists deal with special wordi 
books and cyclopaedias, slang, biblical, law, 
military and marine, medical, <hemical, &c., 
not forgetting encyclopaedias and general 
dictionaries of aE modem knowledge, English 
and w&merican. This is a new and useful 
feature, quite proper to an encyclopaedic 
work. 

Since Dr. Johnson’s time, the dictionaries 
of general l^glish alone published in this 
country and America number more than 
a hundred and twenty-five—testimonjr to the 
desire felt by the race for understanding and 
fixing the symbols of its speech. The present 
work claims to be “the most exhaustive 


* We have onrselves always understood this 
phrase as referring to Cooker’s Arithmetic, which 
certainly surrived in actual use down to Dr. 
Johnson’s tour in the Hebrides.— En. Acadikt. 
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dUtionary of^the English language” yet 
brought out, designed 

“to trace the history of each word stsfp by 
step, thus showing the successive gradations 
of meanings as they rose out of each other, 
and to illustrate each meaning by quotations 
from the written or printed language.” 

The latter part of this bold programme can¬ 
not be said to be fully carried out. Every 
page shows the failure to comply with it. 
"We do not say this in depreciation. The 
aim was high, and therefore has led to 
good results; but such a plan could only 
be strictly followed in a scientific 
work like Dr. Murray’s great Dictionary, 
which confines itself to the history and 
elucidation of the language, and does not 
attempt encyclopaedic knowledge. Tie in¬ 
fluence of that monumental work, although 
still so far from complete, is, no doubt, seen 
in these pages, and the net result shows a 
great advance on lexicons of English hitherto 
available. The words sire given in their 
various forms, various meanings, and various 
compounds more or less numerous; popular 
and proverbial phrases are quoted under the 
chief catch-word, c.y., “great cry and little 
wool,” under “wool.” "Words that are 
obsolete, and those rarely used, are pointefl 
out by appropriate signs—a feature of niuoh 
value to readers of our older literature. The 
vocabulary of Bcotlind, as foUnd in Bums 
and Scott, has been especially Included. 

As a storehouse of English wdn& now or 
in former Hnies current, the Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary is probably unrivalled, oofftainiilg, 
it is stated, in round numbers, 180,000 head¬ 
ings Or articles. A scientific analysis of these, 
such as Dr. Murray gives, is wanting. "Wo 
cannot, therefore, yet take real Stock of the 
language in its entirefy—^how many are main 
words, what are combinations, how many are 
still foreigners, &c. On the other hand, tve 
have here, plainly admitted by the scope eif 
the undertaking, nnaerous t^bnical words 
belonging to “those knowledges most familiar 
to, and mcst intimatdy connected with, the 
doily life of man ” (as an American review 
puts it), games, occupations, slang, erts,^ as 
well as the recondite sciences. The following 
indicates what have been sought for: 

“ As an illustration, it may be mentioned that 
in one column of the Field newspaper, no less 
than twenty words connected with golf occurred 
Which do not appear in any diotionary.” 

In turning over the leaves, indeed, it has 
struck ns tWt terms of purely scientiflo 
nomenclature, especially pertaining to chemis¬ 
try and mineralogy, have a large space. The 
preface assures us that what may he termed 
the cyclopaedic words include all except 
those special to geology and biology. Such 
words as “ yunx,” “ yttrogumraite,” “ onis- 
eidm,” “ murm^ichthys,” “ tabemsemontana,” 
thow that a good deal more than English 
speech is attempted in this extensive com¬ 
pilation. Much of historic and statistio 
interest, too, is embodied in the explanation 
of such words as “ dynamite,” “ methodist,” 
“flagellant,” “caucus,” “boycott.” 'With 
definitions and explanations covering nearly 
the whole field of science, art, and literature, 
which the compilers have laudably en¬ 
deavoured to bring up to the very latest date, 
this dictionary recommends itself as one of 


the most useful works of refOTence that we 
possess, and by far the most comprehensive in 
terms that has appeared. It is essentially a 
product of modern times, taking its instances 
not only from hooks but from the daily press, 
that current expression of oral speech. If on 
the language-side the quoting of present 
writers and best opinions, ra&er than the 
production of any clear or independent 
essay, gives to the “ Historical Sketch of the 
English Language” here prefixed some ele¬ 
ment of weakness, this is, on the other hand, 
in character with the work as a representa¬ 
tive compilation. Barring an occasional con¬ 
fusion in the use of the term Englith, the 
chronological specimens of writers from 
Caedmon to Spenser, and the summaries of 
the distinguishiug grammatioal features of 
these and of the three dialects given in this 
sketch, form a fitting introduction (though 
found in the last volume) to a work whioh 
has deservedly become popular. 

L. Touuuif Smith. 


EMEKSON AT HOME IN CONOOHD. 

Emerson in Concord: a Memoir written from 
the “ Social Circle ” in Coneord, Mas- 
saohuaetts. By Edward "Waldo Emerson. 
(Sampson Low.) 

lUUph Waldo Bmorton, Philocophcr and Stcr: 
an Estimate of his Character cmd Clenius, 
in Broso and Verse. By A. Broiteon Aleott. 
(Elliot Stoek.) 

The “ Social Circle ” in Concord is a clnh that 
dates back to the days of the Revdlution, 
having been founded in 1782. Emerson was 
elected a mCmber in 1839, and five years 
later he described the iastitutitftt to a Mend 
in these terms: 

<< Muoh the best Sooiety I have ever known is 
a Club in Concord, called the Social Circle, 
consistiog always of twenty-five of our citizens, 
dootoT, lawyer, farmer, trader, miller, mechanic, 
fto., solidest of men, who yield the soUdest of 
gossip. Harvard University is a wafer com¬ 
pared to the solid land whioh my friends repre¬ 
sent. I do not like to be absent from home on 
Tuesday evenings in Winter ” (p. 146). 

Emerson continued to be a member of this 
club until bis death, whioh took place on 
April 27, 1882. A month earlier he wns 
present at a meeting held to oelehrate the 
hundredth year of its existence. This club 
has a book of biographies, in whioh it is tiie 
custom to preserve “ as true a picture as may 
be of the life of each departed meinber.” 
The memoir of his father, which Mr. Edward 
Waldo Emerson has prepared, was mtended 
primarily for this hook of biographies. He 
writes, he says, for his fatherts neighbours 
and near friendls; but he wisely adds—“I 
include many who, perhaps, never saw him.” 
These chronicles of “a citizen of the uni¬ 
verse,” as Dr. Holmes called Emerson, are 
valuable to a wider circle than that at 
Concord. Indeed, now that the existence of 
the book of biographies has been made known, 
the question arises. Are there not other 
records therein which, for their historical value, 
or because they relate to eminent persons, 
ought to see the light ? 

Mr. Edward Emerson is careful to explain 
that the publication of his book is in no way 
due to dissatisfootion with the biography 
prepared by Mr. James Elliot Cabot, whjci 


has been before the public about eighteen 
months. Mr. Cabot, he says, lyrote fhb story 
“ for the world.” All the diaries, letters, 
and other papers that Emerson left were at 
his disposal; and, in the opinion of Str. Edward 
Emerson, he mside s^odd knd trfie atkl Itfyal 
use of the trust.” Undoubtedly Mr. Dabot’s 
book is a valuable oontributioa to Emerson 
literature. It might have been fuller, perhaps, 
in some directions; but it is well to rememoer 
that when Mr. Cabot was preparing it he Bad 
the fate of Mr. Fronde before hfe eyes as a 
warning against over-candour. He erred, if 
at all, in the contrary direction. Perhaps he 
was rather too judicious. After all, even in 
biography, honesty is the best policy; and 
besides, m the case ol Emerson, there really 
Was nothing to cottcefal. Mr. mwead Emer¬ 
son’s inenaoir ne# suppHes whW Was wsated. 
9 <6tae df the ground he trtrt'oKles i» familiar; 
but he is able to fill variottS gaps her© and 
there. Muoh more that he telU us had not 
been told before. His purpose is to reveal 
his father’s personal and inner life as “ the 
citizen and villager and householder, the 
friend and neighbour.” He adds: “If I 
mi^nify, perhaps unduly, this aspect my 
father, it is to show those whom his writings 
have helped or moved that his daily life waa 
in accord with his teachings.” He presents 
to the imagination the real Emerson as he 
was in the flesh. He shows that there was 
perfect harmony between Emerson’s public 
meoepts and tiie conduct his private ^e. 

To some of us this does not oome as a surprise. 

As much was expected; but it is good, never- 
thdesB, to have the facts set forth. Some 
six years ago, in the We»imin»t»r Rmrine, I 
ventured to apply to Emerson himself the | 
words he had written about Michael Angelo; 

“ In him all things recorded agree together. 

He lived one life, pursued one career.... 
Especially we venerate his moral fame.” The 
estimate has been abundantly justified. 

Almost simultaneously with Mr. Edward 
Emerson’s book comes a reprint of Bronsou 
Alcott’s tribute to Emerson. This little 
work was first printed as long ago as 186S, 
as a birthday gift to Emerson. It wm 
published in 1882, together with an “ Ode” 
by Mr. F. B. Sanborn. A publisher’s note 
stotes that Aleott was anxious that this hook 
should be given to the world, and some of his 
last literary work consisted in revising and 
correcting the proofs. The essay does justios 
to Emerson’s genius and credit to iaoot^s 
own discernment. It exhihi^ too, the free 
and generous spirit of the writm, of all men 
the most guileless. It is one of the best 
appreciative criticisms of Emerson’s genius 
and personal life that has been attempted. 
The praise is ungrudging hut not indiscrimi¬ 
nate. Aleott anticipate, in part at least, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s classification of Emer¬ 
son witti Marons Aurelius, and he saw other 
afilnities whioh Mr. Arnold missed. 

Kext to the life-long friendship with Car¬ 
lyle, die most interesti^ of Emerson’s friend- 
eips is that with Aleott. It was a friendship 
of equal esteem and independence on both 
sides. Aleott, like Emerson, was self-oentied. 
Each understoe the other’s character in its 
deeper aspeots. Emerson never hesitated t« 
express his admiration for his friend. He 
wrote to Margaret Fuller: “ He has more of 
the Uod-like than any man I have erer 
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and his presence rebukes and threatens and 
raises.” He sent him to Carlyle, after de- 
fcribing him as “a majestic soul with whom 
conversation is possible.” “ He is capable of 
truth, and gives me the same glad astonish¬ 
ment that he should exist which the world 
does.” 5ut Carlyle, with his duller sym¬ 
pathy, failed to understand the man. He 
saw only a visionary reformer “ bent on saving 
the world by a return to acorns and the 
golden age,*’ and probably reckoned him a 
fool. 

" A genial, innocent, simple-hearted man of 
mndr natural intelligenoe and goodness, with 
an air o^ rusticity, veracity, and dignity withal, 
which in many ways appeals to one; ” “a kind 
of venerable Don Quixote, whom nobody can 
even laugh at withput loving-” 

This was the best report that Carlyle could 
make, oven to his friend Smeraon; and no 
doubt, for Emerson’s sake, he had done his 
utmost to admire Alcott. But neither his 
friendship for Emerson nor Alcott’s own 
manifest sincerity and sweetnesa sufficed to 
save Alcott from personal insult about his 
“ damned potato gospel.” “ As you do not 
seem to have seen in him his pure and noble 
intellect,” answered Emerson quietly, “I 
fear that it lies under some new and denser 
clouds.*^ Alcotfs crotchets could not have 
been more to Emerson’s liking than they 
were to Carlyle’s; but Emerson was at least 
courteous to worse crotchet-mongers than 
Alcott, amd was always open to listen and to 
learn even from them: 

” 'When gihilosophers and refocmess sought 
him constantly and sat as guests at his table, 
shuddering at ileidi or stimnlauts, or products 
of slave-labour, or foreign luxuries, or even at 
roots because they grew downwards, he was so 
hospitable to every new thought or project that 
aimed to make life more spiritual, that he was 
willing to try what might lie in it; and when 
his guests were gone, he, on one or two occa¬ 
sions tried their exponent, even went to his 
study direct from hu bedroom in the morning 
for several days, and there had bread and 
water brought to him, instead of the otnnfort- 
able family meal and the two cups of ooffise to 
which he was accustomed ; but hu strong sense 
showed him at once that those very means 
undid what they aimed at, by making ques¬ 
tions of eating and drinking of altogewer too 
much impoitraoe, and also unfitting the body 
and mind for their best work—and temperance, 
not abstinence, became, as before, his oostom 
without effort or further thought about so 
sh'ght a matter which filfed smaller men’s 
horizon” {Memoir, p. 153). 

In the case of Alcott he penetrated the sterling 
man behihd the crotchets, and appreciated 
him accordingly. There h justice in the 
comparison winch Alcott' draws between 
Emmrson and Carlyle in the essay bef<we us: 

“ 'What higher praise can we bestow on anyone 
than to say of him that he harbours another's 
prejudioes with a hospitaHty so cordial as to 
give him, for the time, the empathy n^d; best 
to—if, indeed, it be not edification fa—shaeity 
itself ? For what disturbs and dlstiaoto man¬ 
kind more than the uncivil mannws that cleave 
man from man P Yot for his amendment 
letters, love, Christianity, were all even. 

*' How different is he [Emerson] in temper 
and manners from Carlyle, with whom he is 
popularly associated f but who, for the most 
ps^ is the polemic, the sophi^ the soomer; 
whoM books, opened anywhere, show hhu 
berating the wrong he sees, hut seeing^ 


never the memis of removing. Ever the same 
melanoholy advocacy of work to be done under 
the dread master; force of stroke, the right to 
^e and be ruled, ever the dismal burden. . . . 
Ho rides his Leviathan as fiercely as did his 
countryman Hobbes, and can be aS truculent 
and abusive; the British Taurus and a mad 
one. . . . SQenoed he will hot be; talking 
terribly against all talldng but his own; agree¬ 
ing, disagreeing, all the same; he, the Jove, 
permitting none, none to mount Olympus, till 
the god deigns silence and invites” (pp. 26-9) 


With these two books, and the othws 
which have come before, we are able to get 
an uaoommonly oleatr and truthful Conception 
of Emerson’s character, and to see how it 
tuamfested itself in the public teaohCr and 
Wn (ft letters, but etq)eci^y hO# it Was 
presented in l^e more private felations of 
citizen and friend and in his domestic life a» 
^on, husband, and fatiier. 

Emerson was a dweller in Concord tor forty- 
eight years—at first for a short time at t^ 
(famous Old Manse, and afterwairds in a hoUSe 
of his own. He held vtiriouB puUio offices, 
jthe first which devolved upon him being that 
pf Hog-reeve. “ It was the ancient ciutoln 
jot the town to consider the newly matVied 
man eligible for this office”; and Emmw>n, ao 
Soon as hk marriage with MiSs Lydia Jack- 
mn qualified him, received the appointment. 
More congenial, douhttess, Was 1^ appioint- 
ment as a member of the seheol-oomnitteey 
whicffi oame later. He was constant in his 
attendance at the town-meetings, not often 
taking part in the discussions, hut always ail 
interest^ listener. In this institution, wbieh 
ho thought gave to “every individual hit 
fair weight in the government without anjr 
disorder from numbers,” he seemed to see 
“ the safety and strength of Hew Enf^and.” 
Ahont the duties of the citizen he had decided 
opinions; 


“Those who stay away from eleotion think 
that one vote wtd do no good. ’Tis but ’one 
step more to think that one vote will do no 
harm. Bnt if they should come to be in¬ 
terested in themselves, in their career, they 
would no more stay away from the eleotion 
than from honesty or from affsothm ’^(Memoirt, 

p. 81). 

Particularly he condemned the pEdring-off of 
votes, as though all requirements were satis¬ 
fied by this mutual oancelment—“ as if your 
presence did not teU in more ways than your 
vote.” “Suppose the three hundred at 
Thermopylae had paired off with three hun¬ 
dred Persians; womd it have been all the 
same to Qreece and to history ? ” He found, 
says his son, that “ to do (me’s duty to the 
State strengthened the individuoL” 

As to the special function of the echolar as 
citizen, Emerson’s views were equally pro¬ 
nounced : 

“ The office of the sohohur is to cheer, to raise, 
and to guide men by [ffiowfag tkem faote 
amidst ^pearanoee. These being his fnnotiont, 
it becomes him to feel all eonfidenoe in himaeU 
and to defer never to the popular cry. He and 
he only knows the world.... Some ephemeral 
trade, or war, or man is cried np by half man¬ 
kind and Dried down by the other half as if all 
depended on this parthmlar np or down. . . . 
Let him not quit & belief that a pop-gnn is a 
pop-gnn, though the ancient oadbonomableof 
the earth should affirm it to be th« crack of 
doom ” {Memoir, p. 83). 

A idmUnr seiUament, it will be nmembefed', 




I jruns through Mr, Russell Lowell’s discourse 
I on “ Thg Independent in Politics.” 

I While th'us giviftg heed to Ms duty as a 
biti'zeh Emerson h^ & strong aversion to poll- 

I al agitation, and it was only under strong 
sssure that he ever shared in it. In cofl- 
xion with the anti-slavery movement he 
mght he was called to this activity. He 
Ip^ John Brown With money and sympathy 
- Ms work in Kansas, and when the war cone 
attendedpublic meetings and addressed them 
d faced howling mobs. He held that the 
lolar was “ hound to stand,” not only for 
the virtues,” hut for “ all the libertiesx’; 
I iu the crisis it seemed to Mm that “ tie 
^reme public duty of all tMnking men” 
a “ to assert freedom.” He did asswt it 
Strenuously. Thjs slavery question, and hie 
duty in respect to it, had long troubled Mm. 
Iu 1852 he wrote in Ms journal: 

“I waked lost nigdt o^d bemoaned mysdt 
Mofmso' 1 had not thrown mySelf into the 
aeploiable question of slavery, wbioh aeama 
want nothing so much os a few assured 
voices. Hut then, in hours of sanity I recover 
myself and say, Ood must govern His own 
World, and knows His way out of this pit 
trithont my desertion of my post, which ^ 

t ioM to guard it but tte. 1 have quite other 
laitts to fate than tkoSa negroes, to wit, ka- 
briaoBod spirits, imprisoned thoughts, far bosk 
in ths brain of maa—far istirod in tile heaven 
hf Invention, tmd which, important to tho re- 
jpubUc of man, have np watchman, or lover, or 
defender, but I” {Memoir, p. 78). 

The passing of the “Fugitive Slave Act” 
weighed upon him heavily. He thought it 
was a law “ wMch no mau can obey or abet 
without loss of self-respect and forfeiture of 
the name of a gentieman.” 'When ha 
heard that Ms children had a oomposition to 
write at Bohool on “ The Building el a 
House,” he said: “ You must he rare to say 
that no house nowadays is perfect without 
having a nook where a fugitive slave eSn be 
safely hidden away.” Later, he was fttU^ 
drawn into the movement; and, for a time, 
the only thing worth striving for seemed to 
be the liberation of the slaves, and war ^re. 
sented itself to his mind, aS well as the' minds 
ot many oi Ms countrymen, as the only faeaqs. 
to attain that end. 

Some tMngs there were for wMch nature 
had entirely incapacitated Emerson. He could 
never have been a great merchant. "Utr. 
Edward Emerson is at some pains to discredit 
a popular superstition wMen he supposes to 
exist, that ffinersofl was a ’cute YaMcee. lH 
retdity, it seems, he was an uncommonly poor 
man of business. To him, multiplication was 
indeed vexErtion. ffis eflorte Vrith the American 
publishers’ accounto on Ceriyle’S behalf mn^ 
have been little short of martyrdom; as to 
his own desdings with Ms publishers, he never 
derived full benefit from his hooks until his 
s6n-in-law took these matters in hand fo5 
Ife. His “ 'cutefless ” really consisted not 
in a nmstery ot figures, bnt in the possession 
of the seeing eye and the understanding heart, 
and In prudence. There is no evidence tltat 
he was more liable to be imposed on thEul 
other honest men. If his simplicity was gifeat, 
Eissuredly he wees not a simpleton in' any 
direction. 

For farming he was as incapable as he was 
for busineBs, and his efforts in this ditoction 
would have been ^SEistroqs had not frieqds 
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again come to Us assistance. He was 
Fol clumsy with tools ithatl his little son 
"Waldo, seeing him with a spsde, cried out, 
“Papa, I am afraid you will dig your leg.” 
He had an orchard, and took sufficient pride 
in his pears and fapples to 'send them for 
exhibition. Mr. Edward Emerson relates 
that 

“ one day, after this exhibition, a party of 
mntlemen risited his orchard who were intro¬ 
duced to him by his neighbour Mr. Bull, as a 
Oommittee of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. He smiled with modest pride at 
j^Ti^his Utile orchard thus honou^; but 

the Hon. 8- D-, the chairman, said: 

Mir. Emerson, the oommittee have caUed to see 
the soil which produces such poor spedmens of 
such fine Tarieties ” {Memoir, p. 130). 

Emerson, however, knew his limitations pretty 
weU, and did not waste much time over im¬ 
possibilities. “ God has given me the seeing 
eye, but not the working hand,” he said. 

Persons who possessed talents which he 
lacked always commanded Emerson’s admira¬ 
tion He magnified the talent of the merchant, 
of the farmer, and of the man who was handy 
with tools. One of several causes for his 
esteem for Thoreau was doubtless Thoreau’s 
ingenuity and mechanical skill. In another 
direction, Thoreau did him service. Dr. 
Holmes says he “lent him a new set of 
organs of sense of wonderful delicacy,” 
meaning thereby that he taught him to see 
natural objects with the eye of scienoe as 
weU as with that of poetry. Emerson him¬ 
self credited Ellery ^annmg, another poet 
whom he had discovered, vriim also asusting 
him to observe: 

“ In walking with BUery yon shall always see 
what was never before iffiown to the eye of 
man. And yet for how many days has that 
pretty wilderness of White Pond received the 
sun and clouds into its truisparenoies, and 
woven each day new webs of birch and 
pine shooting into wilder angles and more 
fantastio crossings of these coarse threads, 
whitffi, in the water, have such momentary 
elegance” {Memoir, p. 118). 

Surely Emerson was as much entitled as 
Ellery Channing to say, “ As for beauty, I 
need not look beyond an oar’s length for my 
fill of it.” Whatever may have been his 
scientific deficiencies, he had pre-eminently 
what he termed “musical eyes”—a swift 
perception of beauty, especially of beauty of 
form. 

I speak of Ellery Channing as a poet “ dis¬ 
covered ” by Emerson. The amount of genius 
that appeared in the little village of Concord 
during the lifetime of Emerson must have 
struck many persons as remarkable. The 
circumstance is too remarkable to be a simple 
coincidence. Emerson was always on the 
look out for greatness in others, and, if any 
existed, was sure to detect it. More than 
one known writer who is associated with 
Concord would in all likelihood have remained 
a “ mute inglorious Milton ” had it not been 
for Emerson. He was so quick to discern 
genius, so ready to acknowledge it, and so 
eager to encourage it, that it had good 
chances of recognition in hie neighbourhood. 
Hawthorne’s fame was, of course, quite inde¬ 
pendent of his connexion with Concord, 
^wthome owed little to his personal ac¬ 
quaintance with Emerson, though much to 
Emerson’s teachings, for unhappily these two 


men, though they dwelt so near to one 
another, hardly came in contact. But I 
doubt what the fate of Thoreau and Ellery 
Channing would have been if Emerson had 
not discovered them; and it is almost certain 
that the beauty of Alcott’s character would 
not have been discerned had not Emerson 
with his clear penetration into the soul of 
things been there to find it. Ememon himself 
said—so Mr. Cabot reports—that it would be 
a pity if Aloott survived him, since he alone 
possessed the means of showing to the world 
what Alcott really was. 

Emerson’s habitaal hopefulness and serenitv 
are well indicated in the Memoir. They did 
not spring from insensibility to the “ ^my 
side ” of life, but from a persistent faith in 
goodness. It has been complained, says his 
son, that Emerson did not do justice to “ the 
prevailing power of evil in the world. For¬ 
tunately he did not. It is not the message 
given to him.” Strictly speaking, he did not 
believe that evil was a prevailing power. It 
was no case of not doing justice to it; for, 
looking deeper, he saw that what is called 
evil is not a positive thing, but, to use his 
significant phrase, is “ good in the making.” 
He Was not the only or the first man to give 
currency to this truth; but few, if any in 
modem times, have laid the particular stress 
upon it that he did. This idea tempered his 
t^hing and his action. He was a most per¬ 
sistent and determined discoverer of good in 
everything. “All through life ho was 
cheerful by temperament and on principle.” 
He “ constotly rejoiced in the happiness of 
his lot.” Yet we know that the loss of 
friends, and sickness came to him, and that he 
was never rich in this world’s goods—causes 
for grumbling and not for rejoicing with 
many people. To “ shun the negative side ” 
was his precept and his practice. “That 
which befits ns, embosomed in beauty and 
wonder as we are, is cheerfulness and courage, 
and the endeavour to realise our aspirations.” 

"Walter Lewin. 


The Land of Manfred, By Janet Boss. 

(John Murray.) I 

The accomplished author of this new volume 
of Italian ^vels has returned to the country 
which inspired some of the best work in her 
previous volume—^the far south of the penin¬ 
sula, Magna Graecia, the country of Ms^ed. 
It is rather surprising that this part of Italy 
is comparativdy unvirited. The country 
itself appears to be beautiful, and its Us- 
torical associations are of unsurpassable in¬ 
terest. As Mrs. Boss justly remarks, “ The 
country is like a palimpsest.” Perbaps no 
other portion of the peninsula offers so rich 
and so varied a record. For it was here that 
all the wealth of intellect, of refinement, of 
luxury, which we associate with the name of 
Magna Graecia had its home; and this land 
was the scene of two most splendid and 
romantic episodes in history—tte Norman 
pilgrimage and conquest, and the tragedy of 
the house of Hohenstaufen. Of all their 
varied history the tradition of the Hohen¬ 
staufen lingers longest in the minds of the 
peasantry of South Italy. And more espe¬ 
cially is the memory of two members of that 
house kept green—Frederick II., of whom 
actual and visible signs and traces are to be 


frund in his great castles of Lucera and 
Castel del Monte; and Manfred, in whom the 
tragedy of the race was completed. Man¬ 
fred, who has passed into the region of legend 
and myth, whose beauty, whose gallantry, 
whoso mournful end have secured for him 
the immortality of the peonle’s affection— 

“ O'Bo Manfredi, noi non t’ abbiamo consciuto 
vivo, ora ti piangiamo extinto.” For the 
neople to this day, Manfred’s cairn by the 
Benevento bridge does not cover the voung 
king’s bones; for them King Manfred is not 
dead but merely vanished. 

It is a fascinating country, and Mrs. Boss 
is a pleasant guide. Her distinguishing 
qualities, which were apparent in her last 
work, are even more so in this. Her 
etmaraderie, her enjoyment of every-day 
life, her sympathy with the common people, 
enable her to make her pages bright and 
vivid. But her heart is so entirely in 
to-day, her sympathy with the “ handsome 
Nichla,” with the shepherds at Lucera, with 
the dancers of the tarantella and the pizzica, 
is so absorbing that the past sits somewhat 
heavilv upon her pen. The historical pages 
are a little wearisome. There is a wrench in 
the transition from the Emperor Frederick to 
the shepherds Nsnzia and Mich4, and an 
obvious relief in rejoining the latter. Bnt 
this spirit of eamaraderie enables Mrs. Boss to 
accumulate a very considerable amount of 
curious information about the people—^their 
ways, their daily life, their superstitions and 
legends; and it is this which givM their chief 
value to Mrs. Boss’s pages, and makes her 
book a companion to be recommended to all 
who mean to visit the land of Manfred. 

H. F. Beoww. 


Two Chapten of Irith SUtory. By T. Dun¬ 
bar Ingram. (MacmiUan.) 

In this book Dr. Ingram follows up his 
defence of the Act of IJnion by an atts^k on 
the Irish parliament of James II., and an 
apology for the violation of the Treaty of 
Limerick. And just as there was in the 
Bitiory of the Legielative Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, so is there in these Two 
Chaptere a grain of truth embodied in a mass 
of commonplace, exaggeration, and misrepre¬ 
sentation. 

"What object Dr. Ingram can have in thus 
whitewashing England at the expense of 
Ireland it is diffi^t to conceive; but it is 
just such books as these, dressed in the garb 
of history, but written in a spirit of bitterest 
partisanship, that fan the flame of national 
prejudice and prevent the reconciliation of 
Irish Catholic and English Protestant. Dr. 
Ingram seems possessed of the curious idea 
that the generally received notions of Irish 
history are altogether erroneous, and that it 
has been reserved for him to set the world 
right in not a few important particulars. The 
result is not a little straining at gnats and a 
considerable facility in swallowing camels. 
This, of course, is only natural when the 
object to be attained is not truth, but the 
proving of a certain proposition ; which pro¬ 
portion, in Dr. Ingram’s case, is the moral 
turpitude of the Irish Celt and the tran¬ 
scendent purity of the English government 
History these Two Chaptere certainly are not; 
for the ffirat qualification of the historiap is to 
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be impartial, and to Mr. Ingram it is impos¬ 
sible to look npon Irish history from any point 
of yiew than that of an nltra-English Pro¬ 
testant. 

Take, for example, his account of the Irish 
parliament of James II. Starting with the 
Rebellion of 1641, he dilates on the folly, 
wickedness, and cmelty of that event, with¬ 
out offering one word of explanation as to 
the causes which gave rise to it, and which, 
in the opinion of the Irish, at any rate, as 
completely justified it as did Charles’s mis- 
govemment the contemporaneous rebellions 
in England and Scotland. Hot one word 
does he say about the extreme harshness and 
illegality of the Long Parliament in confis¬ 
cating the “rebels’ lands” in Ireland; 
though the Buke of Ormonde shared equally 
in that confiscation with Sir Phelim O’Heill, 
against whom Br. Ingram waxes indignantly 
wrath. The ejection of two-thirds of the 
Irish gentry mm their patrimonial estates 
by Cromwell appears to him only remarkable 
for its “ leniency,” though the attempt of the 
parliament of 1689 to reverse this settle¬ 
ment and to restore the land to its old 
owners is described by him as an act of 
spoliation and iniquity such as has not 
been seen in Europe since the days of the 
Horman Conquest. In the same strain of ex¬ 
aggeration, amounting to misrepresentation, 
does he sketch the government of Ireland 
under James II.; the sole object of which, it 
seems, was the reversal of the Bestoration 
Act of Settlement (pp. 63-4). But one re¬ 
quires a little more proof than Br. Ingram’s 
We assertion that it is certain that the Irish 
clergy and Tyrconnel, with the eommi and 
eoncurrenet of Jamot, began a “ conspiracy,” 
the object of which was Eoman Catholic 
ascendency in Ireland, the complete separa¬ 
tion of Ireland from England, and the restora¬ 
tion of the land to the Irish. 

To come, however, to the grand object of 
Br. Ingram’s investigation—the histo^ of 
the parliament of 1689. Briefly stated, his 
case against that parliament is that it was 
illegally summoned, that it was packed, that 
it pass^ an Act reversing the Act of Settle¬ 
ment, and another for &e attainder of the 
adherents of William and Mary. According 
to Br. Ingram, the King of England, being 
ipto facto &ng of Ireland and James having 
forfeited the crown of England, he was there¬ 
fore incapable of summoning an Irish parlia¬ 
ment. TechnicaMy Br. Ingram is probably 
right, though it appears to me that as good a 
case can be made out for the Irish, who pre¬ 
ferred to regard James as their legitimate 
sovereign and William as the usurper. But 
the question was clearly one that could only 
bo settled by the swoi^ and until then Br. 
Ingram has no authority for saying that 

“ there was not a member of James’s council, 
nor of the Dablin assembly, that did not know 
that the parliament was snnunoned by one who 
had no right to call and that it was an aot 
of treason to sit in it or to take part in its 
proceedings.” 

As to the parliament being packed, I have 
not the slightest doubt that it was. That, 
unfortunately, was the fate of most Irisdi 
parliaments from 1613 to the one which, in 
1800, passed the Act of Union; but it is an 
argument that Br. Ingram, of all persons, 
ought to have hesitated to use. Certoinly, 1 


think, he would have been safer had he con¬ 
fined himself to Archbishop King’s statement, 
that “ the generality of the House of Commons 
consisted of the sons and descendants of the 
forfeiting persons in 1641 ” ; in which cose he 
might Imve found an explanation of that 
otherwise inexplicable fact—the repeal of the 
Acts of Settlement. From Br. Ingram’s 
standpoint the attempt to upset the Act 
of Settlement was, of coarse, a piece of 
unparalleled robbery. Such, however, is not 
the verdict of the impartial historian; and 
before venturing to set Mr. Lecky right 
on certain points of little or no importance, 
Br. Ingram would have done well to learn 
from that distinguished student that sympathy 
and candour are as essential requisites for an 
historian as mere verbal accuracy. Hor does 
Br. Ingram appear to be even verbally accu¬ 
rate in this matter. The position of the 
Commons of 1689 was that the confiscation 
of Irish lands by the English parliament 
having from the first been fraudalent, and 
acknowledged to be such by Charles I., it was 
only mattw of right that the Adventurers 
and Commonwealth men, being in the position 
of usurpers, should immediately be ejected 
and the Irish restored to their patrimonies. 
As for those who had purchased from 
adventurers and soldiers, on the security of 
the Acts of Settlement, a fund for compensa¬ 
tion was to be established out of the for¬ 
feitures accruing to the Crown by the at¬ 
tainder of the adherents of the usurping 
Prince of Orange. This, I say, was the view 
which the parliament of 1689 took of the 
situation. With the light of subsequent 
events upon it, the Aot of Aepeal may appear 
to us impolitic; but it is not fair, as Mr. 
Lecky candidly says, to judge it otherwise 
than in the light of antec^ent events of 
Irish history, and with a due allowance for 
the passions of a oivU war, for the peculiar 
TOsition of the legislators, and for the extreme 
difficulty of all legislation on the subject. 
What grain of truth there is in Br. Ingram’s 
statement rests for its basis on the doctrine 
that William, being King of England, was 
also do facto as well as do jure King of 
Ireland—a doctrine not very apparent, it must 
be admitted, before the Battle of the Boyne 
and the flight of James, and which, therefore, 
until then, the Irish Parliament may reason- 
ab^ be excused for disbelieving. 

dme same want of candour so unmistake- 
able in Br. Ingram’s first chapter is no less 
patent in his criticism of what he describes 
as “the alleged violation of ^e Treaty of 
Limerick.” The negotiations for that treaty 
began on September 27, 1691, by an offer 
on the part of the besieged to capitulate on 
certain terms. These terms GKnkel, the com¬ 
mander of the English forces, rejected as 
preposterous, which in truth they were. There¬ 
upon the Iri^ begged him to dictate his own 
terms, and these, after consideration, they 
agreed to accept. How, by emphasiBing the 
original demands of the garrison, and by 
ignoring the points of resemblance between 
them emd the conditions submitted by Ginkel, 
Br. Ingram succeeds in completely misunder¬ 
standing the meaning of ^e treaty itself. 
For it does not follow, as he imagines, that 
because Ginkel, in the name of the govern¬ 
ment, declined to place the Iruffi Catholics 
gene^y on a footing of equality with the 


Protestant colonists, that therefore they were 
to be debarred from all civil and religious 
liberty. Far from it. The key to the situa¬ 
tion is not, as Br. Ingram would have us 
believe, the original demands of the garrison; 
but a proclamation published by order of the 
home government, after the capture of 
Athlone, three months prior to the surrender 
of Limericdc. This proclamation has, it is 
true, been ignored by Lord Macaulay, as well 
as by Mr. Ingram; but it is given by the con¬ 
temporary hirtorian. Story, at full length, 
because, as he remarks, it 

“ made a great noise both in the enemy’s camp 
and ours, and also all over thekin^om, during 
the remainder of the campaign, being that upon 
which the Articles of Galway and Lmieriok and 
all the Irish capitulations were aftmrwards 
founded.” 

It is impossible here to discuss fully the 
bearing winch this proclamation has on the 
treaty of Limerick, bu’ it is dearly a point 
whicm ought to have been considered by Br. 
Ingram, and which materially affects his 
account of that transaction. Br. Ingram 
again is very indignant with Sarafield for 
capitulating at all, and draws an invidious 
comparison between the conduct of the Cath¬ 
olics at Limerick and the Protestants at 
Berry; but it is hardly fair to the memory of 
that gallant officer to suppress the reasons 
which, in his opinion, rendei^ such a coarse 
not only justifiable, bat also advisable. Br. 
Ingram thinks the Irish would have com¬ 
manded better terms had they continued to 
hold out till the season obliged the English 
army to retire into winter quarters, over- 
loo^g, among other things, that the Shannon, 
the only way by which succour could come 
from Fi^ce, was blocked by several English 
men-of-war. Sarafield believed that he could 
obtain better terms with a well-equipped 
body of men behind him than when negocia- 
ting at the head of a half-starved and mutin¬ 
ous garrison. Hor, in truth, had he any 
reason to feel dissatisfied with the terms of 
the treaty of Limerick; though, if we were to 
believe Br. Ingram, the subsequent persecu¬ 
tion of the Irish Catholics was due not to any 
infringement of the treaty, but to indifference 
on the part of the Irish negociators to the 
Catholic cause. 

“ The Boman Catholics of this kingdom,” runs 
the first article of the civil treaty, “ shall enjoy 
such privileges in the exercise of their relwon 
as are consistent with the laws of Ireland, or 
as they did enjoy in the reign of BSng 
Charles IL; and their Hajesti&s, as soon as 
their afEaiis will pramit them to summon a par¬ 
liament in this kingdom, will endeavour to 
proonre the said Boman (fatholios such farther 
security in that particnlar as may preserve 
them faom any disturbance upon the account 
of the said religion.” 

Whereupon Br. Ingram labours to show that 
the Boman CathoUos of Ireland had no legal 
rights in ^e reign of Charles II. In answer 
to which it is perhaps sufficient to refer him 
to his own book (pp. 24-8), where he satis¬ 
factorily proves that 

“ the Boman Catholics of Ireland enjoyed from 
1660 to the aooession of James II. a toleration 
which, when compared with the oontompora- 
neous condition of the Protestant subjects 
under the Catholic governments of Fiarope, 
was a state of perfect freedom.” 

A liberal toleration was all the Irish Catholics 
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asked for, and what they thought they bad 
obtained when they snireiidered Limerick 
into the hands ot Qmkel. As for fhmr sub¬ 
sequent eicluslon from Parliament, Dr. 
Ingram ignores Ae quesfibn. After tiiis it 
is not surprising to find him laying down the 
doctrine that 13ie pariismSnts of 1692-5 were 
constitutSonally and morally jtnrtified in re¬ 
jecting Sie articles of the treaty, and that 
the fterbbsffimi of the Bdict of hTantes and the 
fifassacin bf !%brihb '^elre A sufficient excuse 
fMr the Pei^ Code. 

R. Duxtop. 


NJEW jrOVEM. 

ufyAMA. Sy Ibuie florrili. In S wsb. i 

Lanii»a a Prize. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 

In 3 volb. (White.) ! 

2%$ ^ir« Wrumpti. ByBmrtraaiMitierd. I* 

S ools. .(S^>^er Biteokett.) 
ffu SMntei OImtcA. By James Morphy. 

{Spenoet Blaefcett.) 

Tit PrincM. By Florence Waiden. 

(Ward & Downey.) 

Cdifz. By drauena. (ffiaapkin^ Marshall 

Go.) 

Ae S^aop of iht Ezghi. (Whrd ft lllowney.) 

EsmtnsiAsit in the cause of a purified and 
eidightened Christtanity iS boiihd tp command 
respect; and, when it finds utterahCe ih 
singularly powerful language, enriched by all 
the resources of a highfy poetic imagination, 
he would indeed be ah ill-condltiohed reviewer 
Who criticised such a work uhfatourably 
except with the utmost reluctance. Mario 
uoreiirs latest novel, JLrdath: the Btory of 
a Dead Self, describes the conversion of Iheos 
Alwyn, poet, materialist, and agnostic, to 
a befief in revealed religion, hj means, in the 
first instance, of a temporary separatioh ot 
soul from body, in the course of which his 
i'mmatcriai essence holds converse in the 
r’ealms of ether with a female form ,of divipe 
beauty—an angel, in fact, named Edria, by 
whom it appears he has been beloved loa 
many thousands dt y^ars. His sotd lutvfhjg 
bben restored to the fiesh, he suhs'equenUy 
falls into a trance near the site of ancient 
Baby km, Is favoured With an introduction 
to lumsfelf uj his jtfeviously existent character 
as poet-laureate of ^ lungdbm of Al-Kyris, 
Borae seven thpusand years ago. This over, 
he returns to En^and an aivawed apostle of 
-a flegeatented aad exalted Ghtwtianity, being 
mstrnnUy assGsted in jfads efiorts by Edris, 
who now quits the divine sphere aad becomes 
his earthly bride. It is scarcely possible to 
do justice to the mabteriy despriptive powers 
and grasp of philosophical subtleties possessed 
by the autiioT, or to commend sufficiently the 
earnestness alid woitMuess bf her general pur¬ 
pose ; and it is with peculiar regret, therefore, 
that we find ft impossible to predict popu¬ 
larity for a sto^ which, in regard both to 
plot and moral, invites disapprobation almost 
from at^ to finirfi. The Irald invasion made 
into the mystenea of the unseen world is a 
Uooioe whaoh wfU find Bttie favour among 
novel-readers of an eminently proSaic .age, 
though it might have been excusable in a 
poem; and if the tale has any moral at aU, it 


seems to be this, that if men can indeed “ rise, 
on stepping-stones bf their dead selves to 
higher tihings,” such a result can only be 
attained by supernatural manifestations and a 
deut ex maohina. 01 minor blemishes it is 
scarcely necessary to speak. To judge from 
the spirit in which literary reviewers are 
treated ttiroughout the book, it is probable 
that Marie Corelli has suffered before this at 
their hands. While suggesting that fretful 
satire levelled Against these gentlemen—as, 
for instance, in vm. iit., p. 296, where we are 
tbW that they 

“ haws their spemal choi^—their little ohalked- 
piicle^ in which they, like trAnoed geese, stand 
Caokliq^ unable to move beyond the marked 
narrow umit ” 

-<-dosB Bttle to improve the position, we nuw 
assure the gifted authew of this bodt thm 
there are bmolreds of kindly-hearted critics 
of totidly unfettered judgment, who, in con- 
sideration of tite sterlmg merits of her work; 
will ftrtely ignore her elaborately suatianed 
disparagement of male humanity, her peseim- 
istie mrd almost frivolous impeachment of 
human nature for being no bett^ than it is, 
and her contemptuous opinion of themsrtves, 
though they may feel unable, even at the 
risk of being told that “ the force of asinine 
braying can go no further,” to witiAold ex¬ 
pression of their opinion that her novd is 
scarcely likely to prove a success. 

Mirs. Edward Eeanard mi^t with advan¬ 
tage have compressed Zandu^ a JVdwinto 
two volumes. This is a story of a wealthy 
youi^ EogUtiiinaii’e fishing tour in Norway, 
where, afto a hot-headed flirtation witii a 
married woman—which, as here described, is 
net particnlarly agreeaJ^ rea£ng—he Loses 
'his heart in earnest to the daughter of one of 
the aative landowners. Mrs. Eennard is 
wnotber dl the many lady-novetists who 
deH|^ in painting man-monstms and resent- 
inliy deprecating the htequaiities existent 
between the sexes. Sometimes her indigna¬ 
tion u{K« the snl^ect overrides her sense of 
grammar, as in voL i., p. 222: “ The law had 
made him her master, the his slave.” As has 
been already said, the novel wonts pronisg. 
The first volume cannot be called exmting— 
much of it reads Bke an expanded diary; and 
thongfa the desmiptioUs et toenery are flsel- 
ingly and graoefoBy executed, there is a littla 
too much of them. However, the third 
volume is refreshingly deli^tful. 

If Mr. hfitfoird is by birth or adaption a 
South African, we must accord to his hMk the 
welcome which tlie aaother Ciountry is in duty 
hound to pve to all attempts on the port of 
her colonies to found a literature of their own. 
The Fire UVumpet is a story of the Kafir rising 
of 1877, and ahounda in tales of daring adven¬ 
ture and hair-breadth eacapea, while ^ love- 
story is a particularly pleasing one. There is 
rather a auperabundance of ” local colour ” 
about the hook; and no doubt it will be read 
with most pleasure by those to whom inspan- 
ning and outsponning, spreuws, stoep, kloofs, 
kerries, kraals, spekboem, &c., are things 
I familiar. In fact, to those unacquainted witii 
Cape life, the first half of the story may ap¬ 
pear rather dull reading; but tjioae wkahave 
penetrated thus far will find the remaii^^ 
well worth their pains. 


The Haunted Chureh is a tale of somewhat 
melo-dramatic type, and teems with villainies 
of the deepest dye, lovbly mudens jgalore, 
ghosts ditto, and dare-devil exploits, such as 
delighted the heart of our boyhood. We are 
introduced at the outset to a retired buc¬ 
caneer, whose “ record ” of atrocities it would 
take a great deal to beat. Commencing with 
a midni^t carouse and foul murder, by way 
of whetting the appetite, the plot soon 
becomes absorbing in its interest, and con¬ 
tinues BO until the final triumph (and eleva¬ 
tion to the peerage) of beauty and virtue in 
the last chapter. It is but fair to the author 
to say that his story, though of a rather anti- 
(^oated pattern, proceeds on strictly legitimate 
lines. Its ghosts only exist in the terrified 
imaginations of ignorant hirelings, and its 
eve^ thourii startling, are well within 
the hounds of possibility. 

Miss Florence Warden’s friends will not 
be disappointed in her latest story, The Fog 
Frifuet. It is only a short and pub¬ 

lication in paper oovers, but it exhitate all 
the author’s well-known skill in the oon- 
struotion of an ingenious plot and in careful 
manipulation of &e varioim threads of her 
tale. Lord St. Austell, a generous landfocd, 
but a man of rather loose awrals, maintains 
ha his house, as librarian, Amos Goodhmw, 
his own illegitimate half-brotiier, little aus- 
peotiig the revengeful feeUngs entertained 
towards him by the latter. Arncrng the 
lihrtury MSS., Amos Goodhare disoovers a 
letter describing the positkm of a treasure 
secreted in Carstow Castle—a ruin belon^i^ 
to Lrnri Austell, and situated in a part of his 
grounds; and after consideralfie difficulty he 
succeeds in finding and seearisg it. What i 
he does, however, with his newly acquired 
wealtii, and who the Fog Princes are, who | 
give their name to the story, must be left to 
be discovered h; the reader. There are some 
novels in which the plot is a merely minor 
affair, which may be freely ^closed without ' 
spoiling all interest in the narrative, bat 
this is hardly the case with Miss Watden’x 

Another shilling novel is Cdtga, by a lady 
who has written a good many works of s 
similar- kind. It is a rather nainfnl story of 
a woman’s ill-treatment at me hands of a 
cold-blooded husband who delrerts her for a 
mistress, and eventually locks her up in a 
lunatic asylum. However, all turns out 
happily in the end, tbou^ not until after 
many years of misery ana suffering. The 
writer is well qualified for thd task ot sensa¬ 
tional writing; and those who delight in 
” society novels,” with their wicked noble¬ 
men, and paramours, and other abominstioiu, 
w^ no doubt find Citga to their taste. A 
large part of the tale is taken up with s 
description of the horrois endured by the 
unhappy heroine in a private lunatic asylum , 
—a veritable hell-upon-earth, existent, we 
sincerely hope, only in the fanciful brain of 
the novelist. , 

The popularity achieved many years age by 
that ingenious alarmist production, Tht Setdi 
of Dor king, appears to have encouraged a . 
periodical manufacture of pamphlets of thU 
sort. The Sicoop of the Feglet contains as ^ 
acoount of a gigantic conspiracy, having for 
ite object the disgiembenBent cf the Bntish ' 
Enpira. Three leadtog afattesmen of throe 
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gnat eontmemtal powers, Bigshark, do Jeers, 
end Flaqueor, hsTing together and agreed 
upon a (uviaion of the spoil, despatch, by the 
hands of Count Albert Bigshark, an nlti- 
matam to our Prime Minister, the Marquis 
of Snarlaway, requiring him within twenty- 
four hours to surrender the whole of England’s 
foreign possessions, under threat of immediate 
invasion W the combined fleets in case of 
refusal, ^e panic in Whitehall, the help* 
lessness of government offidalB in an emer¬ 
gency, and the inefficient condition of 
£ng^and’B armaments are described with con¬ 
siderable humour. The expedient devised for 
the ultimate solution of the difficulty might 
he considered inj^nious, if such a dafficiAty 
could ever be sermusly imagined as likely to 
occur at all. 

J. Basnow Axlex. 


SOHE BOOKS ON ANOIENT 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Seneca on Beneflte. Translated by A. Stewart. 
Seneea't Minor Dialogue*. Translated by A. 
Stewart. (BelL) We ate glad to see sins 
that the interest in Seneca is reviving in &is 
country. Popular once, he seems of late to have 
lapsed into obsonrity; and, though he)will never 
want readers among scholars and historians 
trying to illustrate the times of the early em- 
pm, Ike has fallen out of the list of writers 
m m i liar by name to the multitude. Yet he 
well deserves reading for his own sake, and an 
excellent compendium of the Stoic doctrine of 
his time might be put together from his mis¬ 
cellaneous works. M. Aurelias, whose Medi¬ 
ations appeti to earnest minds far more than 
the best which Seneca wrote, composed in 
Clreek; and it is possible to find readers for a 
Tiatin volume whom Ghreek would repeL Mr. 
Stewart’s version of the treatise Dt Benefidie 
should do something to familiarise Bnglish 
students with Seneca’s morality. Its style is 
pleasanter than the “sand without lime” of 
Beneoa’s Latin. Here smd there, however, it 
seems to miss the author’s meaning. In iv. 27 
negotiorum geetorum damnato may perhaps 
mean ” condemned for breach of trust,” but 
cannot mean “ one who had lost his own 
family-estate.” In the De Ira, ii 21, there is 
a picture of a spoiled boy, ” to whom not^g 
is ever denied and cut depaedagogo aatU/actum 
^ Mr. Stewart translates ” whose paedagogtu 
is made to pay for his shortcomings.” But 
this hardly fits the subject of anger. Do not 
the words rather mean that the unlucky 
paedagogua is forced to apologise for having 
Recked or even slapped young master ? In 
De tra, iii. 33, Mr. Stewart renders tmpuialum a 
<mio denarium ”a shilling scored up by a 
slave.” Though we con produce no parallel, 
we suspect that it rather means '* a shilling 
Omitted in his accounts.” At the end of the 
consolatory address to Marcia, animae aelerna 
tortitae is hardly “the .heirs of eternal life.” 
It nther refers to the Stoical doctrine of the 
universe existing for an aevum or fixed period 
Kor do ieta tnoliri and hhenOhm euncHa 
hk the same passage seem to us Mghtly trans¬ 
lated. The preface to the De Benejkiit also 
eoiktaw some slips. The so-called Apocoloegn- 
tosis is not a “ satiric poem.” Nor did the 
Bmpress livia apply to Areas for consolation 
“in her first agony of grief at the loss of her 
first husband.” She was divorced from W 
first husband, and asked oomfort from Areus 
on the death of her son Drusns. 

Plvtarch't Moralt, Translated, with Notes 
and Index, by A. B. Shilleto. (BelL) In days 
not so vety mr distant the Moralia were more 
valued than they nowgeneraHyare. It was Mon¬ 


taigne, no bad judge, who said that “ Hntaroh 
anaSraeoa were theonlv two books of solid 
lemming he seriously settled himself to read.” 
We doubt whether he long kept his seriousness 
over the Moralia. But it was a happy thought 
to extend Bohn’s old claseioal library with new 
volumes, and a still happier to include the best 
of Plutarch’s moral essays in the series. 
Whether the object be to facilitate for general 
purposes reference to classical authors, or to 
make the authors themselves acoessibie to a 
wide puUio, Plutardi should certainly be repre¬ 
sented by a good Bnglish version. Familiarity 
with his lives would do much to advance the 
study of antiquity as a living thing; and his 
moral writings on the one hand are full of 
outioua scraps of information, necessary to com¬ 
plete our picture of the times, and on the other 
exhibit at its best the gentle and philosophic 
disposition of a real Greek under the early em¬ 
pire. The morality revealed is high, and the 
chuaoter sweet. Mr. Shilleto has taken great 
pains to make the meaning of his author plain 
by clearing up, either in notes or by the trans¬ 
lation itself, his bold metaphors and recondite 
allasions. But the translation is not always 
quite complete or accurate. It strUcM us as 
being the work of a writer in whom interest in 
and Imowledge of ancient things has for the 
time at least outrun the ability to deal with 
the language in which those tlm^ stand re¬ 
corded. ’^irevs in the OonjugaUa Praecepta, 
section 42, means “ fields,” not “ seed times,” 
as the local names which follow plaialyshow. 
In section 48 the present partitive narBiyovira 
cannot mean “ who has learnt ”, and further 
on in the same section nrfitrie is simply left 
out of the translation. 


The Memo of Plato. With Introduetion and 
Notes, by St. GeorM Stock. (Olarendon Press 
Series.) Mr. Sto<£, whose translation of part 
of the Nicomaehean Ethiee has been of use to 
many of the Oxford passmen who read 
Aristotle, has now come to the assistance of 
those who take Plato with a useful little com¬ 
mentary upon the Meno. All the difficulties 
which are likely to trouble them are met in 
Mr. Stock’s not^ and lucidly explained. Bven 
the very obscure pass^e in p. 86E is elucidated 
by an account which Mr. Swek modestly offers 
“ for want of a better,” but which may well 
be accepted per se. The Introduction, which 
is written with unusual spirit and freshness, 
puts the reader at the right point for com' 
menoing his task. In p. 81 d Cvrei is printed 
by mistoke for (vrety. La the note on p. 93i> 
Themistokles seems to be spoken of as “the 
Olympian,” most Ukeiy by oonfusioa with 
Perikies, mentioned on the next page. The 
book is very suitable for school use adso; aud 
the text and notes, which are printed 
separately, are bound in different colours, to 
prevent, we suppose, the use of the notes in 
class. The device is good. It is odd that it 
shoTild not have been adopted long ago. 

The Ethic* of AritMl*. By Bev. J. G. Smith. 
(S.P.O.K.} This last addition to the series of 
“ Chief Aiicient Philosophies ” will hardly tedte 
rank with some of the other volumes. The 
^an is good—that of tabulating from the 
Ethic* “ the opinions of Aristotle on sevwal 
questions of paramount importance, which are 
widely discussed at the present time ” ; and we 
quite believe that the general reader will find 
Mr. Smith’s own remarks upon the questions 
very thoughtful and sugg^tive. But the exe¬ 
cution of the plan suffers in our judgment 
partly from the attempt to oompress too much 
matter into a few pag^, partly from an im¬ 
perfect acquaintance witik the text of tiie 
Nicomaehean Ethic*. Thus, we read at p. 58 
that the magpianimous man “ iu* 

terposes to prevent serious mis^ef, provided 
that his intervention will not involve much 


annoymoe to himself,” and the reference given 
for uis is iv. 6.6-7. But that passage refers to 
quiteadiffarent character; and tiieremark about 
much annoyance to himself,” seems to spring 
from a mistranslation of 4 frarrioKrir /uKphy 
Kimiy (^n), where tike annoyance is to some 
one el^ Agi;aui (p. 62), “ The true friend 
deliberately practices everything that is ex¬ 
cellent for the sake of his friend.” This comes 
fromix. 4.1, where, of course, the real mean¬ 
ing is, that a friend is one who both wishes 
gOM and does good to his fdlow for that 
feUow’a sake. 

A Brief Hietory of Greek PhUoeophy. By 
B. 0. Bc^ (Boston, U.S.: Ginn.) We have 
here a very brief and even curt abstract of the 
history of Greek philosophy. It seems to be an 
attempt to mue the speculations of the 
ancients acoessibie to people who are unable to 
stady them in the originu tonnes. Bach an 
aitempi may be made suooessfuTby tike bold ex¬ 
pedient pt sinking most of the featuree in a 
Greek philosopher's system apd concentrating 
all our attention and power of teaching on one 
important point—as was done in Prof. F^rier’s 
Lectures; or by disregarding many details and 
relying on biographioid interest to cany off the 
rest—as in Lewes’s book. But without 

one of these devices, or without the rarest 
genius, a study unaooompanied by the reg;ular 
use of the origual authorities will fail to lay 
hold of the mind. It wiU be forgotten, if 
it be ever understood; and it will be very dry. 
This is the case with Mr. Burt’s little book. 
But, worse stiU, bis book is not always accurate. 
It gives a ’^^>7 tsir analysis, where a fair 
analysis has been made before; but where a 
guide of tome importance has made a mistake, 
there Mr. Burt follows him in his error. Yet 
a brief abstraot must either be accurate or be 
worthless. One instance will show what we 
mean. In Mr. Bart’s account of the Republic 
of Plato, he tells us that the virtue of the 
husbandman is temperance. This is the echo 
of a mistake made by Prof. Jowett in the first 
edition of his Plato, and since corrected by 
him. Temi>erance, in the State and in the in¬ 
dividual, is expressly said by Plato to belong 
to both the governing and the governed 
elements. At p. 97 there is a blander which 
must, we thinkj be of Mr. Bart’s own making. 
Plato’s Meno is introduced as “ a boy who 
knows nothing of geometry.” 

A Sketch of the Life of Apotloniu* of Tyana. 
ByD. M. TredwelL (New YoA: TredwsII.) 
This is a ssost puzzling book. We cannot dis¬ 
cover from it how muoh the author knows 
about his subject. The higher qualities of a 
biographer or a historian ore, we are afraid, 
totwy wanting. The statement that “ Stoic¬ 
ism was a pure morality stripped of all absurd 
Divine sanction, and was in the main pretty 
much the same as modem atheism,” might be 
thought to cost some doubt on bis knowledge 
of i^losophy. But as to his ability to use ue 
original documents on which a life of 
AfidUimins must rest, we cannot make up our 
miinds. Sometimes he quotes PhUostratus, or 
other authors, and translates his quotation 
rightly. But tiiou, again, we find him citing 
such authorities as Strdboni^ or B^rtianu* Vita 
Septimiu* Severn* ; or talking about ITlpinns 
Trajanus; or informing ns that the Lilwary 
of Apellicon was brought from Athens by Sully. 
Next, he refers his reMsrs to Suetonius kk kb. 
Bohn’s “ edition,” and to the Universal Pro¬ 
nouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. 
He tells 08 that some of Apollonius’s Epistles 
“have been preserved by Philostratus, others 
by Oujacius,” and, as to PhUostratus’ Life, 
that “ a copy of this work in Greek may be 
foimd in the Library of Congress.” Nor do we 
find his historical details always correct. He 
turns the poor King of CappMOcia, on whom 
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GKberins played so shabby a trick, iato the 
“ Emperor Arohehras.” It was from Apol- 
lonitis of Chalcedon, not (as Mr. Tredwell 
thinks) from Apollonins of l^^a, that Marcos 
Aorelins learned philosophy. Even Mr. Tied* 
well's English is shaky, as when he tells ns 
that Philostratns “ does not speak reiy com¬ 
plimentary” of Moeragenes. Yet there is 
something about the book, after all, which sug¬ 
gests that trouble has been taken with it; and 
we should be Tory sorry if we were dis¬ 
couraging the efforts of a man self-educated, 
eager for learning, and trying to do his best. 
If such be the case here, Mr. Tredwell must 
take our remarks as merely a warning that he 
should get a competent literary adviser. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ths Bev. T. B. Thrdkeld’s publioatioiu on 
the language of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
New South Wales have long been diScult to 
obtain. His Qrammar appeared in 1830, his 
Key to the Grammar in 1851, Mr. Threlkeld’s 
statements have always proved most trust¬ 
worthy, and much regret nas been expressed 
that the Diotiom^ on which he was encaged 
at the time of his death has never been forai- 
ooming. We are glad to hear that the MS. of 
that Dictionary, beautifully written out and 
ready for press, has lately been placed in the 
bands of the well-known missionary and 
scholar, the Bov. William Wyatt Gill—on whom 
the University of St. Andrews has recently 
conferred the honorary degree of LL.D. There 
is ever^rospecrt that the Government of New 
South Wales will bear the expense of the pub¬ 
lication of this truly important work, and that, 
at the same time, Mr. W. W. Gill will bring 
out a collected edition of Mr. Threlkeld's literary 
works. 

A FBOPOSAL has been made to resuscitate the 
Oriental Trandation Fund, which was started 
in 1828, with the Earl of Munster for its first 
chairman, and which issued altogether some 
seventy works before its extinction m 1879. As 
so large an amount of Oriental literature still 
remain s untranslated, it is hoped that a sufficient 
number of subscribm may again be brought 
together to give a practiim character to the 
scheme. As preliminary to a meeting in the 
rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society, those inte¬ 
rested are requested to write to Mr. F. F. 
Arbuthnot, 18 Park Lane, Piccsdilly. 

What is proleptically called a “ complete ” 
biUiognmby of the works of Mr. Buskin has 
been undertaken by Mr. Thomas J. Wise, hon. 
secretary of the SheUey Society, whose name is 
a guarantee for conscientious accuracy. He 
wiu arrant the subject-matter under four 
headings; (1) the works of Mr. Buskin in chrono¬ 
logical order, with special sections on Modem 
Paivten and The Stonee of Venice; (2) first 
appeawce of separate pieces, in new^pers, 
magsMes, &o.; (3) reprints and selections, 
including the American piracies; (4) Bnakin- 
iana, under which will be comprised mography 
and criticism, and published portraits, ^e 
work will be printed on the finest Dutch hand¬ 
made paper, and will be limited to a subscribers’ 
edition of only 250 copies. It is proposed to 
issue it in about eight periodical pwrts of 32 
each. Intending subscriom should 
s themselves to Mr. J. P. Smart, jun., 5 
Mount-view-road, Crouch Hill, N. 

The council of the Boyal Historical Society 
has in contemplation the publication of a series 
of volumes of original documents, in action 
to the Transactions, to be brought out in the 
same form as the publications of the Selden ' 
Society. The first volume, edited by the Bev. 
Dr. W. Cunningham, of Cambridge, will prob¬ 
ably contain several thirteenth-century treatises 


en agriculture and the management of manorial 
estates. In later volumes it is hoped to print 
collections of state papers, especiaUy &ose 
relating to the French Beivdution and tiie 
Napoleonic period. 

Mb. Fbahk Tobiteb, Count Dillon’s private 
secretary, is engaged upon a life of General 
Boulanger. Mr. Turner has accompanied the 
General on all his journeys, and is in possession 
of many important documents and facts such 
as worud not be available to an ordinary bio¬ 
grapher. The work will be written from an 
independent standpoint, and will, so ftur as 
possible, be confined to the facts of the General’s 
life. Messrs. Sonnenschein will be the pub¬ 
lishers. 

A BEOORD, often extremely minute, of the 
American Civil War, is supplied by &e four 
volumes of “ Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War,” published in New York by the Century 
Co., and to be issued here by Mir. T. Fisher 
Unwin. One-third of the matter appeared in 
the Oeniury Magazine; but the remamder, in- 
duding elaborate rosters of the opposing forces 
in each battle, will be fresh to English readers. 

“PiosTiOEiira ” is to be described in all detail 
by a book to be published riiortly by Messrs. 
Harrison. It is written (and copiously illus¬ 
trated) by Capt. B. 8. S. Baden-Powdl, 13th 
Hussars, who himself won the Eadtr Cup, and 
piloted the Duke of Connaught in his first 
trials of the sport. 

Mxssbs. Lohomahs have in the press a 
volume on the Alps by the Bev. W. A. B. 
Coolidge, editor of the Alpine Journal. It will 
be entitlM *' Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide- 
Books.” 

Mr. Fisheb UirwiK is about to issue a trans¬ 
lation, "with permission of the author,” of 
Ibsen’s lat^ play, ” Fruen fra HsveL” The 
translator is Eleanor Marx-Aveling. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announces for early 
publication the ninth volume of the ” Gentle¬ 
man’s Maguine Library.” It will be entitled 
Bibliographical Notes, and wiU contain a dasri- 
fication of the notes on books which appeared 
in the Oentleman’s from 1731 to 1868. 


Mbssbs. Sonkekschbik & Co. wfll publish 
early in September a new novel of love and 



Messbs. Cassell & Co. vrill shortly publish 
in two volumes Mr. Frank Barrett’s new story. 
Under a Strange Mask. 

Tece fifth volume in “ Unwin’s Novd Series,” 
to be published immediatdy, will be Isaac EUePs 
Money, by Mr. Andrew Dean. 

Messbs. Deae & Sow are about to publish a 
dramatic story in scenes by Mr. Campbdl Boe- 
Brown, entitled ” Bichard Barlow ue Blood¬ 
hound ”; and also a guide-book on ” Poultry: 
their Habits, Classifioation, and Diseases,” by 
Mr. Edward Brown. 

The fifth edition of Archdeacon Hessey’s 
Sunday: its Origin, History, and Present 
OUigodion, being the Bampton Lectures for 
1860, will shomy be pubushed by Messrs. 
Cass^ & Co. The archdeaoon has written a 
new preface, bringing down his account of 
Sunday to 1889; and he has attached to it an 
Excursus on two important cuneiform docu¬ 
ments in the British Museum, which have been 
held by Profs. Friedrich Dditzsch and Sayoe to 
indicate an acquaintance with the Sabbath on 
the part of the Babylonians. The version of 
the text and the translation of the documents 
on which the Excursus is foimded have been 
supplied by the Bev. C. J. BaU. 

Messbs. MACiOLLAir will issue immediately 
a cheap edition of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s first 
novel, Miss Bretherton, 



Stodies of the lives and extracts bom tiie 
writings of Mr. Robert Buchanan, Mr. Andxerw 
Lang, the Earl of Lytton, Mr. Edmund Gk>as», 
andMr. BobertWheUn-Boyle, will appear in 
the eleventh number of mx. Eyles’s Popular 
Poets of the Period, which is about to' be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, £ Co. 

Mb. Stopfobd Bbooke— who, as is well 
known, does not share Matthew Arnold’s 
adverse opinion of the “ineffootnalangel”—■ 
will deliver a lecture on “ Shelley’s Minor 
Poems” at University College, Gower-street, 
on Wednesday, June 26, at 8.30 p.m. ^Rokets 
may be obtamed from the Treasurer of tihe 
Shelley Society, 3 St. Gfooran’s-square, Prim¬ 
rose-hill, N.W. 

Messbs. Sothebt will be engaged during 
the whole of next week in selling the Burton- 
Constable ooUeotion of MSS. and printed books. 
The MSS. are particularly valuable to the 
genealogist and local historian, for theyinolads 
the collections made during the last century by 
Dr. John Burton for his Monastieon Eboraeense, 
and a very large number of deeds, autograph 
letters, p^igrees, and coats of arms, ^ere 
are also some old English and French romanoes, 
and a Latin Bible illuminated in the Anglo- 
Norman style (circa 1200). Among the printed 
books, county histories and litu^lioal works 
seem to predominate. But general litecatnie 
is also represented by rare examines of early 
presses, and by first editions of &glish olasaios. 

At the speech-day at Cheltenham College on 
Friday next, June 25, the “ Oedipus 
Tyiannns” of Sophocles is to be performed 
in the evening, with Mendelssohn’s musio. 


I THE FORTHOOMINQ MAGAZINES. 
With the July monthlies will appear the first 
number of the Newbery House if^osins (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.), a Monthly Review and Famfly 
i 'Magazine for Churchmen and Chuichwomen. 
Though its doctrines and views are those of the 
High Church party, it will aim at supplying 
attractive literature for all. Controversy wiu 
at once be challenged by Mr. Moore’s article, 
entitled ” Freedom for the Church,” in which 
he maintiuns that the English Churdi is still 
groaning under fetters imposed by Henry YIIL, 
and suggests that she shonld boldly utilise 
existing machinery for purposes of self- 
govemment. Fiction will be represented ^ 
a novel by Messrs. Christie Murray and H. 
Herman, called "The Biriiops’ Bible,” fllns- 
trated with aphotogiaphic fswsimiie of the first 
edition of that version (1568); and also by a 
story for children. 

Yet another new monthly is Announced for 
publication on July 1—the Masonic Beeiem, 
edited by someone who is appateotiy well 
known in the craft as “The Druid.” As a 
special feature, there is promised a series of 
articles, with portraits, on ” Eminent Masons at 
Home,” which will be begun with tiie Fiinoe 
of Wales at Sandringham. 

Ik the July number of the Scottish Art Bnieu 
will be inaugurated a series of articles upcm 
Scottish oonntry houses. The first paper is upon 
Pinkie House, the reridenoeof Sir John Hoiw, by 
Mr. J. M. Gray, curator of the Scottish Natimiu 
Portrait Gallery. The article is illustrated 
with original mwings 1^ Mr. T. Ciawfoid 
Hamilton. The same number will also contain 
a continuation of the series of Scottish character 
sketches, the third in the series being by Mr 
William Jolly, illustrated by Mr. James Laden- 
bead. There wfll also be an article n^ the 
works of Henry Muhrman, with ten illnstra- 
tiona from the pencil of that artist; a series of 
drawings of Prof. Herkomer’s Pictorial Mnaio 
Play, with an article upon it; and a design by 
Mr. Heywood Sumner. 
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Th3C Omiwry magazine for July wOl contain 
tlie following artious: "Ynnolieetw Oathedial,’’ 
with Qliutiationa byjoaeph Penndl; “Woman 
in Barly Ireland,” by (jWlea de Kay; “ On 
the Inman Beaerration,” by Frederic Beming- 
ton; “The Free Oonunand at the Mines of 
Kara,” by Qeorge Kennan; and “The Tern- 
peranoe Question in India.” 

BKAB-AoMnuL F. H. Oolohb will contri¬ 
bute a series of articles on “ Karri Warfare” 
to the lUuttraUd Naval and UUitary Maga¬ 
zine, oominenoing with the July number. 

Thb July number of Time will contain an 
anonynions paper on the Saturday Bevtew, 
Dr. jLeitner rw contribute an article on 
Mnbii,TnTn «» <i«Tii«tn, Tl/Tr . Fuller-Uritland oue 
entitled “Musio in Frofundis,” and Major 
Kdaon “Some Stories of the Last Honrs.” 
A fresh *• Modem Instance” is written by IGss 
Edith Sibhel, who will continue this series of 
character sketches. 

Thi Lyceum for Jnlywill contain papers on 
“ The Founding of the United States’ Oonstitn- 
tion,” “The Slave Trade in Africa,” “The 
Briigions Element in Folitics,” “Flantation 
Schemes in Irriand,” a review of Shorthonse’s 
“ Oountess Eve,” a^ a sketch of Dostdewski’s 
life and works. 

St. Nieholat for July will include: “The 
Child of Modem Japan,” with portrait; “ How 
a Battle is Sketched.” by T. B. Davis; “ Among 
the Florida Keys,” illustrated; “ A Narrow 
Escape,” illustrated; and “ The Bunny Stories.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

SxE JoHK STAUtEB — formerly organist of 
Magdrien, and now again a resident at Oxford 
—has bem elected professor of mnsic, in 
succession to the late ^ F. Gore-Onseley. 

It is understood that Dr. W. Bobertsou 
Smith, now university librarian, will offer 
himself for Sir Thomas Adams’s Chair of Arabic 
at Oambridgpe, vacant by the death of Dr. 
Wright. Mr. Habib Anthony Salmon^, lecturer 
in Arabic at University College, London, is 
also a candidate. 

Amonq the names mentioned as probable 
candidates for the Wamflete professorship of 
moral philoso^y at Oxford are—^in ripha- 
beticri order—Case, W. L. Courtney, Aubrey 
Moore, B. L. Kettieship, J. A. Stesrart, and 
W. Wallace. 

OZFOKD nroposea to confer the honort^ 
degree of D.D. upon the Archbiahop of Nikosia, 
the head of the Cypriote Church, who is at 
present in England on a mission connected with 
the advancement of education in the island. 

Fbof. J. J. Stlvbstxb, the Savilian 
Frofeesor of Gfeometry at Oxford, announces a 
raUic lecture on “ The Suffidency of Barlner’s 
Princijde to furnish a Universal and Qeometriori 
Solutim of a celebrated Froblem of Chances 
originated by BnfEon, whose Solution of it, as 
also that of Laplace, was limited to the two 
simplest Cases, and involved the Use of the 
Integral Calculus.” The lecture will be divested 
as far as possible of technical tmms so as to 
be made intelligiUe to a general audience. 

At the last meeting of the Oxford Fhilologiori 
Society, Frof. Lewis Campbell, of St. Andraws, 
read a paper on “The Order of the Flatonic 
Dialogpies.” 

Thb report of the curators of the Bodleian 
labiaty for 1888 has been issued as a suprie- 
ment to the Oxford UnivtnUy Gazette, ^e 
total number of additions during the year was 
43,949 nieces, of which 30,546 were acquired 
under the Copyright Act. The donations of 
MSS. include the papyrus of the second book 


of the Iliad, found by lb. Flinders Fetrie at 
Hawara, and presented by Mr. Jesse Haworth; 
and a Creek MS. of the Cospels of the twelfth 
century, which had belongeid to Dean Bnrgon. 
Among the MSS. bought were a large propor¬ 
tion ri Oriental ones, and a numbw of frag¬ 
ments of Cre^, Coptic, Fablavi, and Aralnc 
papyrL The name of the Bev. CrevUle J. 
tester occurs repeatedly amow the donors of 
MSS., books, and coins. Sir Charles Warren 
also augmented a former donation of coins 
with an ad^tionri one of 791, mainly Ftolemies, 
Meudds, Jewish, Boman imperial, and Byzan¬ 
tine. The purchases of old printed books were 
mainly effected out of a special donation of 
£100 from an anon^ous member of All Souls. 
The total income of the library bom all sources 
was £8169. Apart bom salaries, the largest 
items of expenmtnre were £1260 for books, and 
£988 for binding. As regards the British 
colonies, Ac., it is curious to observe that 730 
volumes and parts came from Asia, forty-five 
from America, thirty-seven from Australasia, 
and twenty from Africa. 

When recording recently the decease of the 
History Seminar at Oxford, we ought to have 
stat^ that a sister institution—the Oxford 
Ancient History Sodety—continues in vigorous 
life. Founded in 18M, it now numbers some 
thi^ senior members, beddes half as many 
undergraduates. Nearly forty jMpers alto¬ 
gether have been read, among wni<m we may 
mention “Horace and the Empire,” by Frof. 
Nettleship; “Britain, Caul, and Spain, A.D. 
406-412,’’ by Prof. Freeman; “ Beoent Dis¬ 
covery in Egypt,” by Prof. Sayce; “ Phrygia,” 
by Prof. Bamsay; “ Cannae,” by Mr. Stradum* 
Davidson; “ Andent Greek Monetary Systems,” 
by lb. Oman; and “ The Bomans on the Save,” 
by lb. F. Ebverfield. 

Ws have reodved from Cambridge a copy of 
the Eagle, a magazine supported by members of 
St. John’s College, which has reached its 
dghty-ninth number. A series of recent deaths 
gives prominence to the oUtuaries. There are 
reminiscences of F. A. Friey as a private coach 
during the forties, of Dr. Kennedy during his 
last years at Shrowsbnry, and a notice of 
the fate Prof. Evans, of Durham, signed 
“J. E. B. M.” We may also mention an 
artide on the arms and badges of the college, 
wito an illuminated plate, and some nnminted 
documents by Christopher Wren and Dr. Butler. 

The Bev. W. M. Metorife, of the South 
Church, Faialey—wril known in literature as the 
editor of FinlBBrtoris lives of the Saints, and 
the Cambridge Flatonists, and as toe condnotor 
of toe ScoUieh Review —^is a candidate for the 
Chsir of Church History in the University of 
Aberdeen, vacant by toe death of toe Bev. Dr. 
Christie. 


ORIGINAL VEME. 

Bust her at even 
That the stars mi^ toins 
Boon above her. 

And toe dews of twilight cover: 
Bury her at even, 

Te that love her. 

Bury her at even. 

At the shut of fiowets 
Softiytafa her; 

They will lie beside nor wake her: 
Bury her at even 
At toe shut of fiowers. 

Bury her at even 
In the wind’s dedine. 


REPORT or THE COMMISSIONERS ON 
A UNIVERSITY FOR LONDOH. 

It will be difficult for any of the petitioners or 
counter-petitioners—still less for those who 
have solely at he^rt the interests of higher 
education m London—^to draw much comfort 
from the report of the University Commis- 
rioners. The Commissioners, indeed, agree 
in one or two important principles, which it is 
derirable to re-state here as a preface to our 
further remarks. They may be thus summed 
up : 

1. The existing university, so long as it is a 
mere examining and degree-giving body for 
aU comers, is not a London univerrity in any 
practical sense. 

2. The general case for toe establishment 
I of a teaching university in London is made 
out. 

3. Any body which is to undertake toe funo- 
I tions and duties of a teaching university for 

London must be composed, so far as its teach¬ 
ing elements are concerned, of institutions 
within toe metropolitan area. Any body not 
so constituted, would not be what Is wanted. 
It would not be a teaching university in and 
for London. 

In these three principles aU toe six acting 
Commissioners appear to have entirely con¬ 
curred. When, however, toe question arose as to 
how these principles were to be carried into 
practice, a hopeless divergence of opinion seems 
to have manifested itself. The le^ members 
of toe Commission appear to have found in- 
snpmble difficulty in the idea of two uni¬ 
versities (a real and a nominal one) located in 
London; and they accordingly suggest a 
scheme for toe momfioation of toe existing im¬ 
perial examining board. To this scheme we 
propose to return shortly. The three members 
of ^ Commission whose lives have been de¬ 
voted to teaching or the advance of know¬ 
ledge, rad who have had real experience of 
act^mic life rad its necessities, while feeUng 
toe obiections which may be urged against 
toe plan of having two universities for 
London, were not disposed to attribute so 
much impoitrace to these objections as their 
oolleagnes. They quietly allow toe body of 
toe report to be occupied with a detailed 
account of toe modifications 8ngg;e8ted for toe 
e x i sti n g university by their more hopeful col¬ 
leagues, rad then drily remark: “ But the 
scheme won’t work! ” “ We acquiesce in the 
attempt, but it will be a miserable failure.” 
This, at least, seems to ns the only interpreta¬ 
tion to be put on the note appended to toe 
report by Sir William Thomson, Sir G. G. 
Stokes, and Mr. J. E. C. W^don. The 
crocial words are: 

“Oonsideiiiig tiist the London University has long 
sinoe ceased to be in any sense a teaching univer¬ 
sity, and has become mmely an examining board; 
that in this capadto it has established a high 
reputation, and is doing a useful work for the 
whole empire; and co n s id e rin g the year large 
number of candidates who present themsrives for 
toe various examinations leading up to a degree, 
we doubt the poaeibility of effectually combining 
toe functions of an examining and of a teaching 
as well as examining university in the University 
of London, and on this account, we should have 
preferred the establishment of a new teaching 
university for London, leaving it to the London 
University to continue to discharge its present 
functions.” 

If we analyse the objections conveyed by this 
note they amount, we think, to toe following: 

(i] A teaching university is essentially lo^, 
rad cannot undertake, as well as its own teaoh- 


Kight receive her 

Where no noise may ever grieve her! 
Bury her at even. 

And then leave hw. 

Mtohaei. Field. 


ing rad examining work, the stamping of 
thousands of extocnal students with toe 
required trade-mark. 

(ii) The true functions of an imperial examin¬ 
ing board are likely to be injured by 
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association with those of a local teaching 
univerdty. 

The toM academic Commlssionets carefally 
refrain from saying that the new university, 
which they would prefer to see established, is that 
sketrhed by the d^t charter of TTniversit^ and 
King’s Colleges. It may well be questioned 
whether that scheme is the ideally best. What 
one would wish to see would be a university with 
the same state support, with the same sodid and 
sdentifio status, and with, on broad lines, the 
^ame constitution, as those of Berlin or Leipzig. 
A despotic government might sweep just so 
much as is worth having—which would cer¬ 
tainly not be all—of University or King’s 
Colleges into the foundations of such a uni¬ 
versity. But we have not a government of this 
type, nor do we ever strive in this country for 
the ideally best in matters of education. The 
merit of the joint Scheme of the colleges is 
that, although it is in itself only third or fourth 
rate, it leaves open a highway for something 
much Detter in the future. Once subject, with- 
odt restriction, the little academic influence 
end less academic spirit in London to the 
examination Jnggenmut at Burlington House, 
and both wiU disappear beyond resus¬ 
citation. The joint scheme of the colleges 
would have kept it alive—possibly in a reti^ 
Mid shabby condition—till such time as London 
should feel conscious of the shame which 
attaches to a capital with the largest popula¬ 
tion and the leart organised provision for its 
higher education of any in Europe. 

L«t us now turn to the scheme which, while 
occttp^g the bulk of the report, appears to 
have been really approved by only a moiety 
of the Commissioners. To understand this 
scheme, it is necessary to go back somewhat to 
the history of the movement for a teaching 
university in London. In May, 1884, an 
“ Association for Promoting a Teaching Uni¬ 
versity for London ” was founded. This 
Assodation included among its members many 
of the teachers of University and King’s 
Colleges, but the scheme drawn up by the 
founom of that Association was never put 
to the vote of its members. Several teachers 
resigned, and it was owing to the almost 
universal oj^iion among the teachers of Uni¬ 
versity and King’s Colleges that the ^seda¬ 
tion scheme was not calculated to farther 
academic education in London that the 
governing bodies of those ooUegM took 
action, vmich resulted in the joint petition, ^e 
Association scheme, however, owing to the 
leisure and pertinadty of its promoters, had 
dready taken root in a new direction. It had 
captivated the imagination of Lord Justice 
and he drew up proposals for the modification 
of the existing university, which extended the 
metropolitan omnium gaiherum of the Associa¬ 
tion into an all-Englmd mixtum eompositum. 
The Commissioners (p. xii., 19 and 20} seem to 
have been under the mpression tiiat the col¬ 
leges approved the Araodation scheme, and 
Suggest that those colleges might reasonably 
have waited before presenting their petition 
till the existing university h^ finished its 
deliberations on the suggestions of the Associa¬ 
tion. But it was the conviction that the 
Association sdieme was impracticable which 
redly hastened the petition and the publication 
of altemative proposals. It is needful to bear 
this in mind, as the Commissioners appear to 
have oonside^ that something on tiie Associa¬ 
tion lines must necessarily be acceptable to the 
college petitioners. 

It is Lord Justice Fry’s scheme which has 
been taken by the Commissioners as the bans 
of their proposed modification of the existing 
aniversity. But it is that scheme shorn of the 
features which would have made it acceptable 
to the great mass of the degree cHeiUHe of Bur¬ 
lington House. The Oomnussioners, true to tiie 


prindples we have stated at the head of this 
artide, limit the teaching institutions to the 
metropolitan area, and create tiie consultative' 
faculties and sdeot the academic members of 
the senate from this area. Th^ see dearly 
enough that to accept Lord Justice Fry’s 
miaitum compotUitm is to reader the Teaching 
Univernty for London a farce. But they have 
hardly thought of the outcry—the very just out¬ 
cry—which this willraise in Birmingham, Bristol, 
Kottingham and elsewhere. “ It is not reason¬ 
able,” they ae,j ," that the country colleges should 
have a negative voice upon the enlargement of 
the present aniversity for teaching purposes, 
especUdly concerning the metropohs.’’ This is 
truth—the truth almost of platitude. But on 
the other hand, it is equally unreasonable that 
the London teachers should alone have a voice 
in the determination of examinations for which 
the majority of candidates undoubtedly come 
from outside London, largdy from the countiy 
colleges. The statement of the Ckim- 
missioners that the nominees of the crown 
and of convocation will prevent any 

S racticd injustice being done to candidates for 
egrees who may come from country coDeges, 
or from no colleges at all ”—either means &at 
the London teachers are to have only a 
nominal influence over the examinations, or 
else that the Oommissioners totally faUed to 
grasp the true spirit of a teaching university. 
Womd it be fair to compd the Onord student 
to enter for the Oambridge examinations P 
What would be the result ? Obviously another 
Oorrespondenoe College or a circle of Oambridge 
crammers round Oxford drawing the students 
away from th^ recognised teachers, Bvery 
univerdty that is worthy of the name has its 
idiosynoi^es, its peculiar lines of strength 
weakness; and its examinations will be 
moulded on those lines. It is entirely un¬ 
reasonable to upeot the students of a totitily 
different teaching institution to follow its 
development and methods. The sole result 
would be the destruction of all independent 
teaching, the disheartening effect which a 
" syllabus ” based on pp. 1-900 (omitting pp. 
600-700) of the current text-book invamoly 
poduces. Yet the text-book syllabus is aU 
that is postible for a universitywhich examines 
all-comers. The Commissioners have cer¬ 

tainly not recognised what a storm their pro¬ 
posals will raise in the country colleges, or 
else they are still devotees of the syUabus 
shibboleth. 

It is the absolute impossibility of combining 
the degfree-examinata’ons of a really great and 
therefore individual, teaching university with 
those of an imperial exami^g board which 
appears to have been quite apparent to the 
academic, but entirely unappreciated by the 
legal, members of the Commission. Their 
profession we may reasonably suppose teaches 
them to pay no regard to persons, and to 
fit every divergence of circumstance so far as 
possible undM one and the same precedent. 
To say that the nominees of the crown 
might safely be trusted to act with justice to 
stiments from all parts of the UnitM King¬ 
dom and from the colonies is to say that the 
nominees of the crown would stop the legiti¬ 
mate development of the ta«»«hing uoivers^. 

Suppose the university to become the seat of, 
say, an original school of philosophy, then, in 
jumce to the outsiders, tiie degree examina¬ 
tions would have to remain uninfluenoed by 
this fact. We may be quite sure Cambridge 
would never have become the first mathema¬ 
tical school in the kingdom under a restric¬ 
tion of its teaching element—made in de¬ 
ference, let us say, to the fact that its examina¬ 
tions were open to the students of the Birkbeck 
Institute and our felloW'Sabjects from St. 
Kits. It is the stotement of { 34 : “ The 
final examination for degrees ought, in our 


judgment, to be the same for all candidates, 
whether tadght in consfitutuent or assodsted 
colleges, or institutions of the University of 
London or elsewhere ”—^which renders the 
whole scheme of the legal moiety of the Com¬ 
mission nugatory. It is a statement which 
could hardly have been made had the over¬ 
whelming evidence aminst it been placed be¬ 
fore the legal mind witii less academic obscurity 
than is currently repotted to have been the 
case. 

But a still more ssrious objection to the pro¬ 
posed scheme lies in the fact that it does not 
give the senate practically any control over the 
colleget. If the teaching aniversity is to be s 
reality, there must be a real organic onion 
between the constituent colleges and the uni¬ 
versity. The uoiveraity ought to have a voioe, 
or at least a veto, on the appointment of the 
move impor^t teachers in each faculty. To 
throw the matriculation and intermediate 
examinations into the hands of the oonstitoeot 
colleges, as the Oommissioners propose, is 
thoroughly bad in principle. It is conceivable 
that the colleges would commence an un¬ 
healthy rivalry in the cheapening of the earlier 
degree stages. Such standards as are necessary 
must be fixed b^ the university as a whole, bat 
by the university as representing even more 
sfrongly than the Oommissioners propose the 
au&ori^ teachers. The danger we have in¬ 
dicated is not imaginary. A witness from one 
of the colleges is said to have gravely asserted 
that the present pass B.A. examination—from 
the teachev standpoint one of the moitpitiaUe 
of examinations—was far too hard for the 
mmority of th^ students. 

It is not a loose union between the existing 
university and the colleges whkfii is wanted, bat 
absolute absorption of the better and mors 
efficient portion of the colleges into a red 
university. The Commissioners seem to have 
held that the colleges could play the part of 
those at Oxford or Cambridge with regard to 
the new body. They do not seem to have 
recognised that the liondon colleges at present 
combine two elements—the one direct^ to 
collegiate training, and the other attempting to 
do reed tmiversity work. A glaaoe at the 
syllabuses and dM eocamination papers will 
snow that in the latter field tiie work done is 
on as high, in ntany oases on a higher, level 
than tiiat of the Scotch universities, and seme 
at least of the sdentifio laboratories prodooe 
work whidi will bear comparison with nnivsr- 
eitjr work anywhere. It is tins latter element 
wmch we desire to see freed from the ezistmf 
trammels, but this can onty be b^ actoti 
absorption into the proposecf university, md 
not by reducing its functions to those of the 
colleges in the older universities, . 

To the constitution of the senate as propsM 
by the Commissioners—which is practically 
liord Justice Pry’s soheme modified by 
ing the teaching influence—we do not tl^ 
the colleges ought to take mate than 
exomtions. It gives to omavoeation a 
porttonately large share at influence; but ® 
the older umvernties have ultimately snoMsaea 
in depriving the “ country poison " ol tm 
power, wo have no doubt tlmt the correspoiw* 
mg London academic busybody—the bani^ 
wfth spare time—would ultimately ■roa™™® 
the univeraity council-room. We say that ws 
do not think the colleges ought to tato 
exception to the soheme; wo mean bythis.wsie 
it proposed as the first step towards a teacmflg 
nmversity and not as a scheme for a body to 
with the existing examinations. NowJs there n 
possibility of such a compromise ? Why shoo a 
not the existing university apply for 
establish a teaching side on fie lines sugg®^ 
by the Commissionerg, leaving its pre^t wo 
to be oapied on entirely ipd.epen^uy 
j old lines, with as much supervision by oonvoo* 
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tion of the open exeminations in favoDr of. 

« gelf-edncatea students ” as may seem good to 
that body. It would at first be unnecessary 
perhaps to ^hfferentiate all or perhaps any of 
the existing degree examinations; but such 
differentiation would come as the teaching 
university developed on its own individual 
lines. In return for such concessions to the 
teaching element, the colleges ought to grant 
substantial rights in the election of their 
teachers to the new senate. Indeed, it would 
be to the interests of academic t^hing in 
London if the colleges were more or less 
grskduaDy absorbed by the new body. The 
result would be that their influence and build* 
ings sui4 endowments would ultimately become 
incorporate parts of a real university in 
London, and not merely collegiate constituents. 

A repetition of the stn^^e between the 
colleges and umversitv which has so chec^d 
the process of the older universities is hardly 
desirable, especially when the chief object of 
the college — scdu life and discipline—are 
not possible in a university ‘t^ioh does 
not propose to establish a residential system. 
The creation of a teaching side to the exist¬ 
ing university by the foundation of an addi¬ 
tional senate, wl^ose crown members might or 
might not be members of the older senate as 
should seem good to the existing university, 
does seem a way out of the deadlock. But it 
must involve a power in the new senate to 
modify old, and call into existence new, ex¬ 
aminations BO far as concerns the needs of its 
own students. In return, the colleges ought to 
grant real control over the wpointment of their 
teachers and other safeguards for their efficiency 
to the new senate. If they are genuinely 
earnest in their outcry for a teaching university, 
there ought to be no difficulty about this. 
It is indeed the high road to the development of 
existing university into the alma mater of 
genuine t^hing universities distributed over 
we kingdom, it opens up to it an enormous 
field for anew and better mfluence. 

Both the colleges and the existing universiiy 
must be prepared to give and take. But th^ 
can only ne possible by a better feeling arising 
between them. The fault in the past has 
doubtless been on both sides; but this much is 
obvious, that tethers who for years have been 
preparing London students for degrees have 
had absmutely no method of ^prcwching the 
London University, unless they chanced to be 
the rare excepticms who are London graduates. 
The bwrister who. twenty years ago, took a 
pass LiL.B. degree can move in convocation 
that the existing B.So. examination is too easy 
or hard, but the hapless teacher is left to nurse 
his contempt for the examining university 
without even the safety-valve of a voice in 
convocation! The Commissioners have said 
that there is practically no university in London 
at all; a moiety of them have said that Bur¬ 
lington House can call into existence a real 
university, the other moiety doubt it. Would 
it not be possible for the existing university to 
attempt, at least, informally, to arrange with 
the colleges some practice way out of the 
deadlock F That is what we ask, and what we 
^ inclined to think the genei^ public will 

Of the medical side of the matter we have 
said nothing. The Commissioners report ad- 
versdy to the scheme of tiie Boyal Colleges, 
and recommend a “ cheapening ’* of msm(^ 
Agrees. It sounds rather pitiable, and looks 
like a conflict for fees between the Edin¬ 
burgh and London schools; but that is a 
matter for the medicals themselves to settie. 
Perhaps they will discover in time that .the 
outside public has, after all, distingwhed 
between a London and a Scotch HJ). .Person- 
slip, regarding Aesculapius m a man whose 
chief function is to cheer us up by bright obn- 


versation when in a deprewed state of mind, 
we should prefer to call in an M.D. Cantab., 
that he might talk ** auld lang syne.” 

Eabi. Peabsok. 
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“ THE COURT OF LOVE.” 

Cambridge : June 14,1889. 

In the Agadehy for August 3, 1878 (p. 116), 
s letter from me was inserted showing how the 
merest tiro in Middle English may convince 
himself, by simple methods, that tiie “ Court 
of Love” was not writtoi by Chaucer. Since 
then, Mr. Cromie’s ‘‘£ime Index” has been 
printed for the Chaucer Society, and we can 
now tell, with ease, what rimes are used in the 
GanUrhu/ry TcUet, and where they occur. I 
am now able to see how much I understated 
the case. Tested by this Index, I find that 
the number of false rimes in the “Court 
of Love ” (t.s., of such rimes as would be false 
on the supposition that Chaucer wrote it) 
amount, not to thirty-seven, as I then sup¬ 
pose, but to (at least) ninety I And that, 
too, when some doubtful oases are passed over. 

I could give the list, but it would be tediouA 
However, I can give the references for the 
first 500 lines. The false rimes will be found 
in the following places, viz., atlines 13, 27, 65, 
79, 88, 121, 132, 135, 142, 149, 160, 216, 226, 
261, 253, 272, 282, 298, 303, 309, 323, 361, 363, 
400, 405, 407, 408, 419, 421, 450, 458, 485, 491. 

Ibey can easily be verifi^ by the Index, in 
most oases. Thus, at L 135, we find the 
douUe error of riming “yen” with “line” 
and " fyn.” Now, “ yen ” (miswritten “eyen ” 
in the Ellesmere MS.) rimes, in Chaucer, as a 
dissyllable, with “ally-en,” “cry-en,” “dy- 
«n.” “espy-en,” “ly-en,” “pry-en,” “spy- 
“ wry-en ” (Index, p. 233). “ Lin-e ” is 
also dissyllabic, and rimes with “ Proserpin-e,” 
“fyn-e” (in^tive); see Index, p. 241. But 
“ adj., is a monosyllable, and rimes with 
myn,” “wyn,” “ Oonstantyn,” &a; Index, 

I. 238. That is to say, Chaucer does not rime 
‘ y-en ” with “ lyn-e,” nor yet “ lyn-e ” with 
nor yet “y-en” with “fyn,” but pro¬ 
nounced all three words differently. Yet here 
we find them all riming together. This single 
instance should render the poem suspected at 
once. Bow great, then, must needs be the 
difficulty of explaining away, not merely one 
such instance, but lunety such? Perhaps it 
will be said that no one now seriously believes 
the “ Court of Love ” to be Chaucer’s. I rc^^t 
to say this is not the case. Eeally it is mgh 
t^e that the merest elements of criticism 
should be acquired. 

However, this is of no consequence at all, 
except to would-be critics. What I want to 
show now is that tins poem must needs be 
late, for other reasons. Dr. Murray puts it 
down “about 1450.” This is tolerably safe, 
but “ about 1500 ” would be safer. 

new points are these. We do not find 
in dhaueer such a rime as that of “write” 
with “ righti” because the gh was still pro¬ 
nounced. He runes “write” or “wryte” 
with “ byt-e,” “ eadyt-e ” “ lyt-a,” “myt-e,” 
“ quyt-e,” “ anmt-e,” and any word ending in 
“ -yt-e ”: see Index, p. 253. And he rimes 
“E^t” only with words ending in ~igit; 
JaasL, p. 1^. But in the “ Court of Love ” 
we have “write,” “aright,” 13; “white,” 
“ delite,” “hight,” 142; “brighte,” “white,” 
790. It follows that the poem was written 
after the sound of the gh was lost, at, at any 
rate, was so weak as to be disregarded. 

Again, at line 79, we find “ grene,” “ shene,” 
“ bene.” Here “ bene ” is miswritten for 
“ been,” and “ shene " for “ shine "; f.a, the 
words “shine,” “grene,” “been,” rime. At 
line 132, “degree” rimes with “ye” (eye); 
and at L 135, “yen” (eyne) rimes witii 
“ lyne ” and “ fyn,” But “ ye ” (eye) also 
rimes with “busily” (298), “pretily” (419), 
“me,” “see” (766). At L 561, “eke'’ 
rimes with “lykA” AiL 1170, “oempanye” 
rimes with “ oestinee,” At 1.1301, “ hm ” 
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rimM with " desyre.” It is obvious that all 
these ixistaiioes poi&t to a date, much later t han 
Chaucer, when the distinction between the e 
ot “ eke ” and the i of “ like ” was prac^cally 
lost, and those vowels were treated as riming. 
What were then the predse sounds of those 
vow^, 1 do not presume to say. The student 
can consult Sweet and Ellis. But I venture to 
thiolr we must attribute this phenomenon to 
a date nearer to 1500 than to 1450. At any 
rate, the facta <dted afford data which it may 
be wdl worth while to work out. We sadly 
want stricter dates, if we can only ^ them, 
for the various changes in pronunciation. 

In Hawes. Pagtime of Pleasure (ed. Wright, 
p. 68), we find" desteny” (Chaucer’s “destinee”) 
riming with “unhappy.” But such oases are v^ 
rare. I do not find that he ever rimes -«te with 
~igM, except in the case of the word “ delite.” 
wU^ he spells “delyght”; see pp. 22, 25, 
08, 116, 120. &o. The rimes in Hawes are far 
more exact than those in the “ Court of Love.” 
Skdton frequently rimes -tfe with -ight thus, in 
“Colin dont,” 439, we find “ wryte,” 
“d^yte,” “ryght,” “lyght,” “delyte.” 
But tne way in whioh he avoids riming ~ee with 
•y is astonishing. For examples of -ee, see 
“Colin Clout,” U. 38, 59, 148, 452, 462, 469, 
497, 587, & 0 .; and for examples of -y, see 11. 
72, 336, 486, 538, 686, 920, 1043, 1063, &o. 
Yet some people would actually attribute 
to Chaucer rimes which even Skelton avoids! 

Waltbb W. Skbai. 


“ IB8KN m LONDON.” 

TTnivenitr College, Aberystwyth: June IS, 1889. 

I was not among those who were privileged 
to witness the recent periormance of Ibsen’s 
“ A Doll’s House ”; ana if the notice of it, by 
Mr. F. Wedmore, in last week’s Aoadeut, had 
related solely to that performance or to that 
|day, I should not have ventured to offer any 
comments upon it. But he goes further, and 
pronounces, with an air of quiet finality which 
will impress the tmbiassed reader’s judgements, 
upon the general merits of a writer whom, by 
his own confession, he knows only at second* 
hand and in part. As one for whom Ibsen has 
been for years among the chief intellectual 
pleasures of life, and who is not quite persuaded 
of the necessary immaturity of any literature 
which contrives to grow up without the aid of 
the critical nurses of Fall HaU, I should like to 
be permitted very briefiy to notice it. 

Mr. Wedmore speaks of Ibsen, with polite 
disdain, as a “ missionary.” The sequel wows 
that this indictment includes two distinct 
counts; and it remains to the end tmoertain 
whether it is, for a dramatist, a blacker sin to 
attempt to twch something, or to have—out of 
Scandinavia—nothing to t«Msh. For my own 
part, I attach relative^ less value to this element 
of Ibsen’s work, as^ell as to the “social” 
dramas, now so much discussed, in which it 
mainly appears. That he has strong convic¬ 
tions wonld be of comparatively Uttle import¬ 
ance it he had not also a facnlty, nnapproached 
in onr time, of giving them drantatic form. 
These convictions are in themselves mainly 
negative; and when, as in the famous “Third 
Kingdom ” of Kt^ser og Galileer, a positive and 
constructive element appears to emerge, it can¬ 
not be said that its emergence is of very definite 
moment. Chanting all this, however, it still 
seems by no means made out that Ibsen’s 
drastic and penetrating pictures of social abuses 
are wholly superfinous for the fortunate inhabi¬ 
tants of non-Scandinavian lands—or even for 
those of Paris and London. It happens that 
tiie play by which Mr. Wedmore’s judgment 
of Ibsen has principally been determined, deals 
with the one social question—the position of 
women—which Bnglwd may fairly claim to 
have brought nectrer, in recent times, to its 


solution than any other European people. His 
remarks on this head are sufficiently just— 
though, by the way, to talk of Ibsen’s “ tearful 
pleading” shows a comical misconception of 
one of the most masculine of modern poets. I 
have no doubt that the promoters of the per¬ 
formance quite agreed with his indifference to 
the “ praotiosd moral ” of the play, and were 
very little concerned to save potential English 
Noras from the fate of their Scandinavian 
prototype. But the “ Doll’s House ” is in this 
respect an exception among Ibsen's works; and 
I supi> 08 e that Mr. Wedmore himself will hardly 
pretend that, within recent years, either Paris 
or London has produced any play, of com¬ 
parable merit, pervaded by a moral atmosphere 
so bracing and invig;orating as the “ Pillm of 
Society ”; or any whioh handles with such 
overpowering effect evils whioh, precisely, in 
those two enlightened capitals, assert their 
right of existence with the most cynical 
effiontery as “ Ghosts.” 

But Ib^, as I have urg;ed, with all his power¬ 
ful advocacy, is not to be judged simply as an 
advocate. His fame must rest, finally, in the 
main, upon bis two great and origmid dra¬ 
matic poems. It was something more than 
“interesting” art whioh built up, out of the 
fatal “ All or Nothing ” of the neroic priest 
(an instance, by the way, for Mr. Wedmore, 
of a “ clergyman ” who is not a “ humbug ”), 
by the most lipdly consistent steps, the over¬ 
powering tragedy of “ Brand ”; and turned a 
study of eg^oism into that wonderfulfantasia upon 
the infinite dusonanoes of modern life, “ Peer 
Gynt.” These seem to me, and to not a few 
oAers, by far the most remarkable dramatic 
achievement of a generation whioh inolndes 
Browning and Svrinbume, Sardou and Wilden- 
bruch. Mr. Wedmore does not mention them ; 
nor does it appear that they have in any way 
contributed to or coloured the view whioh he 
takes of Ibsen. Yet neither as a man nor as an 
artist can Ibsen be adequately judged without 
them. In a passage of admirable innuendo vre 
are told that Ibsen is not suburban; he is not 
even provincial—he is Scandinavian. I should 
be very sorry to assert of so accomplished a 
scholar as iii. Wedmore that his criticism is 
provincial, or even that it is suburban; but I am 
not quite sure that, in this particular instance, 
it can wholly escape the charge of being 
“ cockney.” 

0 . H. Hebfosd, 


THK ETYMOLOGT OF THE WORD “ GOD,” 
liondon: June 17, 1888. 

Kluge’s view of the etymology of “ God ” 
may or may not be corral, but I can see no 
force in the objection that the resnltiim mean¬ 
ing is “too abstract” In pre-Quistian 
antiquity the word was of course not a proper 
name, but a generic term. The Teutons mnst 
have recognised a number of individual deities 
before they perceived that all these personages 
formed a dM for whioh a common name was 
needed. The necessity for such a general name 
could only arise at a period when worship was 
in some degree org;am8ed. At such a period 
it is surely not unlikely that a verb existed 
with the sense “ to invoke ” (a deity). The 
Teutonic word god (unlike most of its synonyms 
in other langnaj^) is of the neuter gender, and 
is in form a passive participle. The most 
obvious inference seems to be that it means 
“something that is worshipped,” or, less 
generally, “something that is invoked,” 
“prayed to,” “saorinced to,” or the like. 
The Aryan roots from whidi it might formally 
be derived are g^heu to invoke, and y’Aeu to 
pour out. The former, preferred by EIum, 
yields a likely sense; the latter, favoured by 
Mr. Mayhew, may possibly have had a 
secondary meaning, “to honour with liba¬ 


tions,” and, if so, wonld be as probable as the 
other, though hardly more so. 

Dr. Morris’s theory seems to me to indude 
three unlikely assumptions: 

1. That the Aryan ghutom originally meant 
“thunder.” This is possible etymologically, 
btttthe word is not preserved in this sense m 
any known Aryan tongue. 

2. That the neuter noun meaning “ thunder ” 
became, without changing its gender, the proper 
name of the thunder-god. Is this psychologi¬ 
cally possible f Neater nouns have in some 
Aryan languages become proper names of 
deities; but &en they have changed their 
gender, as in the case of the Boman Venus. 
A general name for “ god ’’may very wdl be of 
the neater gender, as we see from numen and 

taiixivup, 

3. That the proper name of the thunder-god 
came to be usm as a common noun, meaning a 
god in general. Again, I doubt the possibility 
of such a transference; at all events I know of 
no analogous instance. The Latin deus and its 
Teutonic cognate (the O.N. plural tioar) are, 
of course, to be explained differently. 

Dr Morris argues that his explanation ot the 
word is in accordance with the growth of 
religions ideas. But even it welmew for 
certain that the first object of human worship 
was the thunder-god, our Imowledge would, 
I think, be irrelevant to the present question, 
because a generic word for “ god ” could only 
be formed when men had come to recognise 
several objects of worship; tlmt is to say, some 
others besides the thunderer. The “ thunder ” 
theory, however, is not the only one in the 
field. Dr. Gruppe, for instance (whose erudite 
work I have not read), is said to maintain that 
religion had its origin in the rapturous emotion 
experienced by primitive man when he got 
drunk. The etymolo^ proposed by Mr. 
Mayhew might easily oe mtc^reted to suit 
this theory. It would have to be developed as 
follows: “The word ghutom literally means 
‘what is poured out.’ In its Teutonic form 
it received the following successive applica¬ 
tions : (1) to a bowl of good liquor; (2) to the 
god who dwells in good liquor, libw pater; 
to gods in general.” This hj^thetical history 
of the word is wholly free teom any taint of 
the abstract or tpiritaal (“spirituous” being 
quite another thmg]; and it is in perfect 
accordance with the growth of religious ideas 
—at least as conceivea by Dr. Gruppe. 

Henry Bradley. 


THE OONE-FRHIT OF THE ASSYRIAN MONU¬ 
MENTS. 

London: June IS, 1888 . 

In a recent communication to the Academy, 
Dr. E. B. Tylor suggested a new and ingenious 
explanation of the cone-fruit represented in the 
ri^t hand of some figures, human and mytho¬ 
logical, on Assyrian sculptures; and he pro- 
proses to prove his case in a specially iUos- 
tiated paper. 

The bearer of the cone-fruit is often shown 
as presenting it towards the nostrils of the 
king (Bawlinson’s JPive Great Monarchies, iL 7); 
and l^ormant has pointed out in the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions a statement that cedar fruit 
was presented to the face of a patient {cf. my 
paper “The Tree of Life and the O^endar 
Ilant,” n. 5). On the other hand a botanist, 
Dr. J. Bonavia, has adduced some evidence for 
his view that the cone-fruit represented on the 
monuments was a dtron. (“ The Oone-Fruit 
of the Assyrian Monuments’’in the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record, vol. ii.) 

Dr. Tylor, therefore, before proceeding to 
the demcustration of his theory, must show 
reason for rejecting the explanations of those 
who have previou^ studied the question. 

tBbrien db Laooupebia 
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•‘iraVSB COREEOT YOHE OWN PROOFa/ 

Braemar: Juna 1<W. 

The “ rather extraordinary ” mieprint noticed 
in my Cotmter-RefomuUinn (“ Epochs of Ohnroh 
History ” series) by Mr. Kinsrsford. in his review 
of the little volume in the AcADEmr of Juno 8. 
rras observed by me almost immediately after 
publication, and a slip correcting it has been 
inserted in all copies since issu^. T accept 
your reviewer’s gentle rebuhe as a fresh illus¬ 
tration of the excellence of the maxim im- 

S ressed by Dr. Worthington upon Dr. Henry 
[ore, that an author should never correct his 
own proofs. 

A. W. Wakd. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEN. 

Morhay. June 14, S p.in. Hellenic: Annual meeting. 

S.SO D m. OeograpbloaL 

Toksday. June 16, 4 p.m. Slatlstlaal: Oeneral Annual 
Meeting. 

asc p.m. Anthropologloal: “Some llzamples 
of Preblstorio Tiepliining and Bknll-berlng from 
Amerlaa.’* l>y Prof. Victor Horsley; “ Oross-bows. 
Long.bows. Oulvers. Ac., of Yomba.” bv Governor 
Moloney; "^Hie Btructare and Affinities of the 
Oomposite Bow.” by Mr. Honrv Balfonr; “Poi¬ 
soned Arrows.” by the Bev. Dr. R. H. Oodrlngton. 

WBDimsDAY. June M, 4 p.ta. Society of Arte: Annual 
General Meeting. 

8 so p.m. Shelley Society: “ Shelley’s Minor 
Poem".” by the Rev. Stonfonl Brooke. 

PamAY. Jane W, 3.80 p.m British Unsenm: “Baby¬ 
lonian Astronomy, IV., Movement of Stars.” by 
Hr. G. Bertln. 

Satubday. June 19, S.46 p.m. Botanic: General 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

StudiM in OUutieal Phihlogy : the “ Cum ” 
Constractions, their History and Functions. 
In Tvo Parts. By William Cardner Hale, 
of Cornell University—Professor] in Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. (New 
York: Ithaca.) 

The American school of classics derives its 
methods and inspirations much more from 
Germany than from England, but it is not 
often that one finds a German treatise on a 
point of grammar combine so business-like a 
statement with such elaborate execution. 
Prof. Hale’s treatise bristles perhaps a little 
unpleasantly with technical descriptions of 
sentences, and the progress of the argument 
is somewhat obscured by anticipations and 
recurrences. But, for all that, the work is 
learned and sensible, and in my judgment 
shows excellent scholarship and fine gram¬ 
matical insight. Prof. Hale’s classifioations 
are seldom open to serious objection, and his 
view of paracnlar passages is careful and 
right. Certainly, I have rarely read so many 
pages of grammatical discussion with less 
disagreement. 

Incidentally the usage of early and of 
classic^ writers in the use of the moods with 
or, as better written, quom, receives 
coiwderable attention. But the book has too 
main objects; first, a disproof of the theories 
of Hofmann and Lubbert, which have obtained 
more adherents on the continent and in 
America than in England; and, secondly, an 
explanation of the growth of the Ciceronian 
UM of quon with the subjunctive in expres- 
rions of time, of cause, and of hindrwce. 
The first is ^e chief negative side of the 
argument; the second is the positive theory. 
And Prot Hale fairly faces the difficulties of 
the question. He shows the predominant, if 
not exclusive, use of the indicative with 
Cttoffi in such sentences in Plautus and 
Terence. By Cicero’s time there wm a 


change. Yet we can hardly sav thalfit was 
felt the subjunctive was reqniredl to express 
time; for the persistent uss of pottqtum, 
quando, uhi, &o., with the indicative negatives 
the suggestion. Nor is the idea of cause or 
hindrance sufficient to justify the subjunctive; 
for quod, quia, on the one hand, and quamquam, 
&c., on the other, serve to express cause and 
hindrance, and yet continue to {keep com¬ 
pany with the indicative. Nor tis “ non- 
exi^nce” or “irreality” an adequate 
reason for the subjunctive; for (both 
consecutive clauses and quetr^ with l^sub- 
junctive are regularly used of what are 
admitted to bo :^ts ; as in Jib faetum ed 
ut Cottar interftetut tit, and quom Cottar irtt 
Ugiontt mititttt, rtptnft] ‘hotiit aduolauerunt. 
The subjunctive throws'* no shadow of’doubt 
on Caesar’s death or his despatch of the three 
legions. ’ 

Prof. Halo has himself summed up his con¬ 
clusions at the end of the second Part, but I 
may briefiy state his theory in this way. 
The usage has its origin in a simple hypo¬ 
thetical subjunctive, such as maXUm. After a 
relative this same hypothetical subjunctive 
might be, and was, us^. It gradually passed 
into a use of the subjunctive expressing char¬ 
acter or even result; and we thus get sen¬ 
tences like Tt ttl Caetar qui inimieit parcat, 
and Ett illud iemput quo inimieit pareatur. 
The relative quo was frequently supplanted 
by the equally relative, though adverbial, 
form quom, and was used with an antecedent 
it ditt, or ilh tempore, &c. Uendidit fundum 
iUo temport quom aqrorun pretia iaetrent is 
convertible into quom iaetrent agrorun pretia, 
iUo tempore fundum uendidit. If iUo tempore 
or the like antecedent be omitted, we have an 
ordinary instance of quom with the subjunc¬ 
tive expressing the circumstances: quom 
iaeerent agrorum pretia, fundum uendidit. 
Pottquam, quando, uhi, &c., were, as Prof. Hale 
thinks, not used in so simply a relative char¬ 
acter as to experience the same transition as 
quom. 

This is probably as good a pedigree for 
Cicero’s usage as can be suggerted, if the 
usage arose by analogical extension from one 
particular class of r^tive expressions. But 
there are several grounds for scepticism. First, 
the extant literature between Terence and 
Cicero is merely fragmentary; and yet it is 
in this period of sixfy or seventy years ttiat 
the early usage of quom in such sentences 
with indicative nearly ceased, and the sub¬ 
junctive became the fashion. Secondly, I do 
not see why this subjunctive should be sup¬ 
posed to carry with it the bearings of one 
line of ancestors only. It is no doubt true 
that the subjunctive of “ attendant circum¬ 
stances” and the subjunctive of result are 
the only classes of sentences in which the 
actions denoted are not merely put as supposi¬ 
tions, but are practically regarded as real. 
But this is not necessarily a reason for deriv¬ 
ing the one from the other. They may be 
si^rs, and not parent and child. The same 
readiness of the human mind to give reality 
to its own conceptions and to treat modestly, 
or, as it were, for argument's sake, supposed 
cases as real, may have been exhibited in the 
one class of sentences as well as in the other. 
Nor, indeed, in the absence of any knowle^ 
of toe precise meaning of quom and quando, 
as well as of qther pamdes^ can vfe discover 


why they had such different development*. 
And quoniam is specially noticeable, for it is 
presumbly'* only quom iam ; and yet the 
former would he used with the indicative, 
when the latter in the same sense would in 
Cicero usually have the subjunctive. Prof. 
Hale seems to me to have left out of con¬ 
sideration what I believe had often a large 
but subtle effect—^the desire' to discriminate, 
and thus to adopt a subjunctive, not so much 
from its intrinsic worth, but because the writer 
is afraid he may be misunderstood if he used 
the indicative. 

Prof. Hale expresses his agreement with 
mv view of the special fanctions of quom 
with the subjunctive—^viz., to denote the 
attendant circumstances, or. as be rather 
prefers to style it, “ the character of the 
situation ”; but ho objects to the causal idea 
being held to lie at the basis of the subjunc¬ 
tive (p. 184). 

“ No formula more incorrect in science or more 
misleading in practice could be framed than 
the too common one that the indicative^ is the 
mode for a purely temporal ciause, while the 
I subjunctive is us^ where an idea of cense is 
in some way involved ” (p. 196). 

The latter statement, no doubt, is too sweep¬ 
ing, even if confined to the use of quom But 
that in Cicero mere time is the note of 
the use of the indicative with quo~>i. and 
inftuential circumstances the note of the 
subjunctive usage, is correct doctrine common 
to Prof. Hale and others. He, > ^never, 
attributes this meaning of quom with the 
subjunctive rather to quom than to the mood. 
To hie mind guom, in these sentences, bears 
about it its historical pedigree from quom 
consecutive, and denotes not merely “ when ” 
but “ time being such tbat.” I am in the 
habit of thinking not so much of a historical 
theoiy as of the living distinction; and, 
finding two moods used with the same con¬ 
junction, I think it logical to seek for the 
cause of the distinction in the difference 
rather than the identity, and thus to attri¬ 
bute the difference of meaning between 
quom aderam and quom adettem to the 
mood in which they differ, and not to 
the particle which is common to both. 'The 
history of a s 3 mtactioal usage must, when the 
language is dead and the literature small, be 
fuU of uncertainty. Speech’in all its parts is 
a growth, and the epochs of its growth are 
rarely well marked, and mav easily have no 
record in literature at all. Boman literature 
has been but imperfectly preserved. Speech 
is always much wider than literature; and 
the usages of speech are produced and modified 
by many concurrent feelings and analogies. 

Henbt J. £obt. 


00BBE8P0NDBN0S. 


" GRAPHICS.” 


Msson OoUege, Blrmlnghsm: Jane IS, 1889. 


In your review of my book on Oraphtet 
(Acadsmv, June 16) it is said that my “ intro¬ 
duction of the word Zocor to replace what 
Olifford termed rotor, which is shifted to some¬ 
thing else, is unnecessary and confusing.” This 
is misleading. Olifford used the term “ rotor ” 
to mean two essentially diffwent things. One 
set of things thus named by Clifford, namely 
rotational quantities, I still call “rotors.” 
Olifford ap^ed the word “rotor” also to 
rectilinear quantities having direction and posi- 
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tloB, tha latter ohamaterlatio ditiinanikhiDv 
them from Tf»es« 1 eaJJ yjocorn.. 

No dou^t a rotational qiiantlty can ne repro- 
Bented ttany bf Its properties (but still 
in of«tiptirteI^)'by a'strSigbl axftl llna J but If'is 
sni^y ^tttWally i^oi't^Wittrt'beat In nHn'd the 
disttt^iotfliigt'anm'tbe'iri'aphtn mtn^sentaifoii 
of «thib|', 'and tbe real f hitiir itseH. It would 
be far Hiore'taaapnable t6 call foree-inoi&ente, 
quantities of work, and quantities of energy by 
tbe same name (allbelng of tbe samedimensionB) 
tban to stive tjie same name to so utterly 
different rald^ as *' rotors ” and “ locora ” in 
the s^tes ns^ by mo. "The term ‘•Ibhor ” was 
fixed on only after a full year’s ccmSideratioo, 
and after oonsultation with many ici^tffic 
friends. 

Your reviewer complains that he took twenty 
minutes to read page 246 of my book. By tbe 
help of^our new symbols there is compressed 
info this one page what without them would 
probably edyer half-a-dozen pages of text. Of 
these four iiew symbols not comnionty under¬ 
stood by every mathematician, two are the 
exact reverse of each other, so that it only 
requires one menttd effort to grasp the meaning 
of the two. A third is a long-established and 
w^-known symbol reversed in its ngnifioation 
by adding to it a—(negative) sign. Tbe facility, 
definiteness, and rapidity sitateed by tbe use 
of this simple nomenclature <n the writing out 
of lonff graphic constructions baS heen an 
incalcnlable relief to myself and nty students. 

'If the book be bad, T fear I oaimot accept 
the exonse suggested by the reviewer, namely 
ign<ttance of contemporary literature, as I have 
examined most, if not all, the American. English, 
German, and French works on the subject. 

Eobeet H. Smith. 


OBITUARY. 

Wh. Himikt "Wn-LiAM Bkistow, F.E.S., 
whose death occurred on June 14, at the age 
of Seventy-two, was one of the oldest officers 
of the Geological Survey, having joined the 
staff as far hack as 1842. He had long been 
recognised as an authority on the nppet oolites 
and the cretaceous strata, having as a yOung 
man worked and written upon these- rocks, 
partly in association with Edward Forbes, in 
the Isle of Purbeck and in the Isle of Wight. 
Mr. Bristow was the author of a Glossary^ of 
Mineralogy, which for many years held a high 
position as a work of reference, and was also 
the editor and translator of Simonin’s Under¬ 
ground Life and Figuier’s World before the 
Deluge, To students of science dasses in con¬ 
nexion with South Kensington Mr. Bristow was 
well known as the official examiner in geology. 
His position as director of the Geological Sur¬ 
vey of England and Wales he retained until 
tbe abolition of that office in the early part of 
Isfst year. 

^JuST as we are going to press we hear with 
much regret of the death of Dr. John Percy, 
F.EiS., who for more than a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury wat professor of metallurgy at the Eoyal 
School of Mines. He died last Wednesday 
morning, after a painful illness, at the age of 
seventy-two. 


80IEN0B NOTES. 

Wb have received several of the Parts of the 
Proceeding* and Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for 1888, the latter of Vrhich con¬ 
tra Tarioos articles of interest in different 
branches of science, induding one on the 
Differential Equations of all Parabolas, by 
A. MuUhopadhyah; a geological article on 
certain features iu the structure of tbe Myelat 
district of the Souiheru Shan states in Upper 
Burmah as afiteoting the dtainia^ ol ' fhtt 


oomtty,bj Erigadier-G^ueraJ Collett; notes. 
With ar^le platw, of some sfone objects from 
a neiW^io settlement recently discovered by 
W. H. B: Driver 'at' Eanchi iu Chuta Nagpur, 
pjr lift J.'Wdia Ma«ton ; and a meteoroldgioal 
attide- o» tbe Psychibmeter" and Condensing 
Hygrometer, hf 8 .' A.' Hill. In biology, 
there is a of the ferM of Simla in 
the N. W. Himalayas between the levds of 
4S00 and lO.OpO feet, by.H. F. Blandford, with 

f ve plates; some new or little-known 
uftwflies from the Indian region, by L. de 
Niceidlln, with two beautiful-coloured plates ; 
art ©xtenwve Hitt of tbe butterflies of the 
Nilgiri District, 8 . Iiidia, by G. F. Hampson ; 
and a paper oh now or Kttle-known Bhynchota, 
by B. T. Atkinson, with a oOlotared plate; and 
a paper on a curious new ciliated Infusorian 
Anoplophrya, parasitic in the alimentary canal 
of Aeolosoma ohlorostiotum, by H. H. Ander¬ 
son. 


PEILOLOGT NOTES. 

TnB Eellgious Tract Society has entered 
upon pubncation-wqrk in some new languages. 
Hdp has been given to Bishop CVoWtheir for 
printitog in the Idzo langnaga one of the 
numerous dialects spoken oh the Niger. Already 
the society has aid^ the bishop for tbe nativeis 
speaking the Ibo, Houssa, Nap 6 . and the 
IToruba dialects. Primers, catechisms, and 
elementary School books have been nrepared at 
the missionary press in Bonny. For another 
part Of Western Africa a beginning has been 
made in the Bunda or AngOlese, M. Heli 
Chaielaan having prepared the letterpress to 
tllnstrate some simple books on the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Prodigal Son. The committee 
have just received a specimen copy of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress in the Amoy coUoquial in 
Bomanised characters, making the eighty-third 
language in which Banyan’s book has been 
issued. 


MEETINGS OF SOOIETIE8. 
Anthxopolooioal ImriTUTi.— {Tuesday, May $8.) 
F. Oaltok, Esc., vice-president, In the ohafr.-^ 
Lieut.-Gen. Pltt-Bivers exhibit^ some crania 
found during recent excavations at Hnnsbury 
Oaora and the Boman 'Villa at Llantwit.—^The Bev. 
H. O. Tomkins read a paper on *' The Hyksds, or 
ShepheM Kings of E^rpt.”—In a paper on Tbe 
ProptiefoTship of Trees on the Ground of Others.” 
Ur. Hyde Olarke showed that this was the case in 
Asia Minor, Melanesia, Borneo (Honey Trees), 
India, Ohnta Nagpur (moiera), and was supposed 
to be so in parts of Obina. He proposed the 
ownership of trees as a more probable origin in 
jarisprudence of the rights of property than 
ownership of land, which has no primitive value. 


EuzAbsthan Bocixtt.— ( Wednesday, June S.) 
Fbkdxbicx Boobbs, vloe-preeident, in the chair.— 
A paper on ‘‘John Ford and his 'Work as a Play- 
-wright ” was read by Mr. Frank Payne. To this 
author, as to many others of the EUzabetban 
writers, the celeluated summing-up of Steevens 
might be applied : ‘‘ All that is known with any 
degree of certainty concerning Shakspere is that 
be was bom at Stratford, married and had 
children there, went to London, where he com¬ 
menced actor, wrote poems and plays, returned to 
Stratford, made his -will, died, and -was burled.” 
Of Ford we know much less. His baptismal 
entry of April 17, 1586, is to be found in the 
parish region) of Islington, iu North Devon, he 
being a descendant of the Fords settled for oen- 
turies in that part of the country. He became a 
member of the Middle Temple in 1602. We do 
not know how he came to be acquainted with 
Webeter and Decker, and the disreputable Cockpit 
Theatre. The date of his death is also unknown. 
His extant plays numhew ulna, of seven of which be 
is the sole author: and they were published 
between the years 16%^ (md 1639. They zn^ be 


fjvided Into three classes—( 1 ) The love-passion 
FWs, embracing ‘‘The Lbvefk'Mkhdl^ty,” 
-’Tie Pity She’s a Whore,” ‘‘The Broken 
fleart,” “Love’s Saorlfloe”; (2) the 

P’stortoal play of ‘‘PerWu 'Watbeok'^ t3) the 
*wo slender comedies, ‘‘ The Fahcite Chaste sm 
N oble,” and ‘‘ The Lady's Dflal.” Of these 
plays, forit are pre-emieent—‘‘The Ldver's 
Melancholy,” •• 'Tis Pl^ Bhe^s a ’Whore,*’ and 
‘‘The Broken Heart”—as exfatbltlDg Fotn 
powerful grasp of deltneating the pMtion of love^ 
and ••Perkin Warbeok” as bung tiie floaet 
example of tiie historioal dituaaa onWde'tiie pll^s 
bf Shitespere. The friendship uf IfcMphon and 
Ametheus in ‘‘The Lover’a Melancholy’' is 
beautifully wrought, though the character of 
Prinoe PidadoT is from first to last too feeble. The 
ridiculous underplot mars the beauty of the play, 
which claims our admiration for its conaittent 
bpholdiag of trae friendship and faithful love. In 
r‘’TiS Pity She’s a Whore” the summit of 
tragedy has been reached. It is Fasd *8 gvsoteat 
play, and in it his own peculiar potter nos full 
scope. Never has the power of love for evil beeh 
paiuted iu more lurid oolows. Broken 

Heart” is more artistic, but is written witii less 
power. The central figure is Onffias, marred 
bis base betrayal of lihocles. He is a repetition 
of Giovanni in ‘‘ ’Tis Pity She’s a "Whore,” who is 
the victim of love: 


‘‘ The tyrant of the heart, it darkens 
Beason, confounds disoietion, deaf to counsel. 
It runs a headlong course to desperate mad¬ 
ness,” 

madness which draws to destmotiou the gentle, 
tender Penthea, and the heroic and lovbly 
Calantha, whose names ate redolent with pathos. 
The characters are well wrought^ and stand out 
bold and clear ; but the play, apart from the 
aiffierence of plot, lacks that impetuous rush of 
passion which overwhelms the reader of *‘ ’Tis Pity 
She’s a Whore.” After ciltlriring ‘‘ Perkin 
Watbeck,” Ford’s charmoteristics were sammed up 
lu the power of depicting the passion and utter 
despair of a heteless wonum broken down wM 
grief. A brief alscussion followed on the fitness 
of ‘‘’Tis Pity She’s a Whore” for poetio treat¬ 
ment, which was opened by the chairman, and 
continued by Messrs. Oowha^ Edney, Newoome, 
and Payne. 


pHiLOLOotcAL SoctSTV.— {friday, June 7.) 

A 1 .BX. J. Eixis,E 8 a.,vioe-preBideut, inthachair.— 
The Bev. ProL Skeat react a paper on ‘‘ Eh glliih 
Etymologleti.” Ik>me qf the words discussed were 
the following;-‘‘Otavot”; see E. Filesic 
iu Koolman; allied to Kifmt, Uifsm, to cUi^ 
‘‘ Coble ” (boat)-; O. North, muyk. Matt. vUL 23 
(LindUfame H^.). ‘‘Cosset,” a pet; fbxmeriy 
Ltt. eotsstus (Schiaidt, A.S. Laws) ; from ‘‘ (x>t ” 
and “sit.” ‘‘Costrel,” a bottle (Chaucer); see 
eosisrst ia Godeftoy. ‘‘ Crare,” a saudl dii|i 
( 8 bakspere); O F.^roisr, apparently Anglo-Fiisnek; 
perhaps for *srssarius, from M.E. er^, a creek. 
•‘Cudgel”; A.S. eyiysl, Gregory’s “Fastoial 
Care,” p. 297; Cocuyne’s "Shifno,” p. 163. 
‘‘Onllis,” strong broth; O.E. solig, sslsis, Lsl. 
*eolatieiu $; frem solars, to strain; the ‘‘ culUs ” in 
‘‘ port • coUis ” is feminine, Lat. *eolatisia. 
'‘Draught-house,” short for ‘‘vith-dran^t- 
bouse,’’ a witharawing place; translated from 
F. rstrait ; so also roymamgM (HalUwell), a drain, 
is short for “ wttbdraught.” The soith- is also lofi 
In our ‘‘diawing-rooBt.” “Faldstool”; A.8. 
/reldsitol, A.S. Le^doms, vol. i., p. IzxiL “ Fa- 
tecg,” worry, ill-humour; jptopetly excttemmif; 
from P, fanatiqus (Cotgrave). ‘‘ Fft,” in several 
senaes and from several sources; the verb fe 
“refit” is from Let.r<Ap«(«s tWednood). “Fur¬ 
long,” oiigina^ a piece of land forty poles (one- 
eighth of a mile) long and one pole broad; and 
therefore a rood, or a fourth part of an acre; alio 
called “ a land.” “ GaUaat ”; ptobabfr freffl 
wallOn, to go on a pilgrimage (ShhWan). “ Gste- 
beson”; seeWedgwo^ Who ia prcbal^ rMi 
“ Gambol ”; from Low Lat. samka, tee bg; 
bltheito unauthotised, but it occurs in A.S. 
Leechdoms, vol. i., p. Ixxi. “ Gay ”; the F. 
g<A is from tbe O.H.Q. toShi, guy. “Gigttngof 
sheeldes” (Ohanoer) is fitting sbidds wtth • ■ 
O.F. guifs, tire strap or handle 9 ! g shield- 
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of flUny ” (“ IngolcMby Legends ”) is a translation j 
of05. nKi*Ki<flrZ9»«i^t.m«»<fc^«ra; seeOodefroJ’. 
“ Goluptious,” a oorrtiption Of Cocfeney “wolup- 
tious,” »•«., Toluptaous. ” HaToo,” O.F. hmot, m 
the phrase erier havot, to giro the sign^ for 
plunder; of. AomI, hoeer, hmtit in Oo^fraTe. 
"Herb ive” (Ohalioer) Is (nsually) Ajuga thamapttg*, 
a kind of bugle; F. i*» (Oo^;raTe). “ Lake,” A.8 
latH, was otiginallT' disMnot from F. le», Lat lamlt ; 
it meant stream: of. loel. Uha, pt. t. Ui ; G. 
Xa«A«. “Latch’* (Sbakspere), to moisten; AS. 
Ucean; Swed. laka, to dwiL “Lea,” untilled 
land, originallj' distinct from “lee,” a pasture, 
whi(^ is a corruption of “lees,” a pasture, a 
leasowe, A.S. Idem. “Limpet,” A.8. Ump^u; 
from Lat. lamprtda. “May.weed”; for maithe- 
tmd. “ Mean,” to moan (Shakspere), is the correct 
mutated form; Ig&orantly altered by editors. 
*‘Omdet,” formerly ewmsMis in the “ Gazophyla- 
dum AngUmiitt,” 1689 ; not in the Society’s 
Diotionaty. “ Scour,” to mn hastily ores, is freaa 
Lat. mttmrttt, and qoite ttstinct from “scour,” 
Lat.MMurers. “ Sour, skirr”; the same as “scour” 
^^xmrr•re)i hence “scurry.” “Shire”; ^8. 
(«ir, teirt (Schmidt); cf. etirioH ; not allied to 
“ sWr.” Several other words were discussed in 
the same paper. 


FINE ART. 

The Reemt JHtemeriu of Roman Rsmaint in 
ChMior. Edited by J. P. Earwaker. 
(Hanohester: Ireland.) 

In the spring of 188? it was found necessary 
to repair part of the north wall of Chester. 
The immediate object of the work was to 
rebuild the upper courses of masonry filling one 
of the breaches made in 1645, but the lower 
portion of tile wall was also examined at the 
same spot. This substructure had long ago 
been declared by competent judges to be 
Roman work i« situ, but no one was prepared 
for the results of the Investigation. Thirteen 
Roman inscriptions and many uninscribed 
Roman stones were taken out of the small 
part of the lower oourses which was laid open; 
and when a committee set to work in October, 
1887, to explore further, an equally large 
find was their reward. Such a discovery is 
no ordinary one, and Mr. Earwaker has 
rightly tiiought that a comprehensive account 
would be wmcome to archaeologists. Accord¬ 
ingly he has edited, in this prettily printed 
volume, a number of papers read before the 
Chester Archaeological Society in connexion 
with the finds, prefixing an interesting 
“ Historical Introduction ” of his own. Some 
readers may regret that the volume is not 
a critical summary but a collection of papers 
by various hands. However, it has, at least, 
the merit of representing impartially the con¬ 
troversy which has raged over the walls; and, 
though it omits some notable contributions to 
the subject made by Mr. Roach Smith and 
others elsewhere than in Chester, this omission 
was, no doubt, unavoidable. The book is 
foUy illustrated, but contains no map of the 
city. 

The contents may be considered under two 
heads—walls and inscriptions. The first 1 
hardly like to discuss here. 1 have no wish 
to st^ another long correspondence in the 
Acadexv; and, though I have seen—who has 
not?—the disputed masonry, I do not pretend 
to have closely examined it. So far, however, 
M can be judged from the book before me, it 
is most probable that the lower courses of the 
north wall are part of a Roman wall in situ. 
On the other hand, there are still one or two 
difficulties in tiie way of tida view—fot 


instsmee, that rused by Mr. Shrubside and 
others, as to the roughness of the interior 
work and backing. This point may, after all, 
be unimportant. According to Prof. Church, 
the Roman wall of Cirencester consisted of 
loose stones and rubble, backed by earth and 
faced by large dressed blocks Without mortar. 
Still, the point should be decided; only I 
would suggest that excavation will do so 
quicker man argument. The arguments, 
indeed, are the least satisfactory part of the 
whole busineBB. Many of them are purely 
a priori ; and, while they glibly decide what 
the Romans ought to have done, they are 
little concerned with what the Rdmans really 
did. Hence a terrible waste of print, energy, 
and time, over facts which ought never to 
have been doubted—^the date of the “ eodesi- 
astical stone,” the use of tombstones for 
building material, and so forth. The “eccle¬ 
siastical stone ” is a particularly good instance. 
After long dispute, it has been admitted to be 
Roman; and yet one writer in Mr. Earwakeris 
book suggests that, while it is Roman, it 
may still represent a stole and Christian vest¬ 
ments (p. 34). Some good has, however, 
come out of evil. The determined scepticism, 
which has subjected every detail to dose 
scrutiny, has saved us from several unverified, 
or unvenflable, assumptions. 

But, after all, the date of a few yards of 
masonry is not a matter of supreme import¬ 
ance. The wall dwindles into insignificance 
beside the inscriptions and sculptures found 
in it. The value of these objects has not 
escaped Mr. Earwaker, and be has enriched 
his book with eighteen plates representing 
the more notable atones. I have compared 
these plates with the originalB, and can 
testify to their general excellence. One would, 
perhaps, have preferred a purely mechanical 
means of reproduction, for the photograph, 
unless wilfully altered, has an accuracy to 
which no human draughtsman can attain. 
But many of Mr. Earwaker* s plates are 
undoubtedly good, and I have no wish to 
grumble. I cannot, I fear, say so much for 
tiie accompanying explanations. There is 
very little about the sculptures, though an 
interesting artide might have been written 
on these additions to our knowledge of costume 
and of funeral monuments. There is more 
about the inscriptions, but it is not all quite 
successful. The first find of thirteen inscrip¬ 
tions is described by Mr. "Watkin (pp. 11-24), 
dnd, on the whole, adequately described. 
The second set of fourteen is treated by 
Mr. W. de Gray Birch (pp. 98-131), and I 
regret to say that his rea^gs, expansions, 
and comments, are very untrustworthy. The 
readings come off best, for many of the in¬ 
scriptions are singularly legible; but I think 
that, if Mr. Birch will re-examine the originals 
of, say. Nos. 5,6,8, or 13, he will admit that ho 
has seriously erred. The expandons are much 
worse, and I am constrained to mve examples. 
No. 1 reads— R. M. P. RusUo. FaHa. Oreseon. 
Brixia. mil. log. xx cet. Qroma. horu foe. our. 
Except for Qroma, this is ^te plam—“To 
F. Rustius Crescens, of the Fabian tribe, bom 
at Brixia (Brescia),” &o. Mr. Birch prefers, 
“ erected by Fabia Crescentia of Bnxia to 
P. Rustius.” No. 3 reads— Q. Longinus 
Pomsntina lastus Luco cet. Mr. Birch 
renders—“ Q. Longinus Pomentina, tenant 
in a saored grove,” observes that “ Pmnen- 


tina ” is a new name. Unfortunately Pomen- 
tina is merely a variety of the tribe name 
“ PomptiuB,” Laotus is a cognomen, and Luco 
the man’s birthplace, possibly the Lucus in 
north-westSpain (Kubltschek, Do Tnh. Origins, 
p. 165). The renderieg. “ tenant in a siacred 
grove,” is simply impossible. Another soldier, 
to whom Mr. Birch (No. 6 ) gives the won¬ 
derful and (^uite imaginary name of “L. 
Eoiminus Delius Liclnulns” is styled vbtb, 
a veteran. Mr. Birch misreads vm, 
and expands ttsxillifhr. The ingenuity of the 
theory is undeniable. It is of the kind required 
(as Mr. Freeman has said) to make a real 
blunder. But, in the first place, vsxillifor is 
wholly unknown to epigraohy; and, secondlv, 
the Romans abbreviated bv the first svllable 
of a word, not by the first letter of each 
syllable. It is only in the latest age that the 
Christian priest is pkb, and Theodoric anasMs. 
Further on (No. 10 ), Mr. Birch meets the 
abbreviation b . tb . (fisnsjteiarius tribuni), 
and suggests, as alternative expansions, Bi- 
' turix or Bonefieiarius Turmae, the latW a 
most extraordinary phrase. On another stone, 
Turma seems to occur (No- 7); Mr. Birch 
thereon asserts that this word occurs in none 
of Hubner’s inscriptions. It is needless to 
conduct the reader further through this 
museum of mistakes, and it is difficult to 
characterise them in academic language. 
But enough has been said to show that Mr. 
Birch is a thoroughly unsafe guide in Roman 
epigraphy. 

I regrrt sincerely that this should* bo so. 
*010 Chester inscriptions, though not of 
primary importance, certainly deserve atten¬ 
tion. Most of them are sepulchral, and belong 
seemingly to the second century—a fact, bj 
the way, which suggests that, if the wall is 
Roman (as I think), it may have been built 
by Severus during his presence in Britain. 
They contain a good many details of value— 
s.g., in connexion with the Roman Conserip- 
Honsordnung, into which one cannot now enter. 
One fragment (p. 126), of fairly early date, 
comes from a temple or other building, and 
was seemingly faced with metal letters of the 
same type as the V found at Colchester 
(o. vii., 89) and the twenty-five letters at 
Lydney Park (Bithurst and King, p. 141). 
The building was no doubt the same which 
gave the wall the large moulded stones now 
preserved behind the Grosvenor Museum, and 
further excavations may perhaps yield up the 
rest of the inscription. It is, indeed, much 
to be hoped that such excavations will be 
made. It is hardly doubtful that thero'are 
other valuable stones in the unexplored wall; 
and, as Canon Raine says, the vandalism would 
consist not in pulling down and rebuilding the 
wall, but in suffering the inscriptions to 
remain undiscovered. No librarian would 
hesitate to search his old bindings, if discoveries 
were probable; no archaeologist should shrink 
from searching Chester walls. 

F. HAVEEFIEin. 
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It cannot be said that Hr. Hubert Herkomer 
has attained a level higher than usual in the 
series of TOrtraits Wmoh he this year ooU- 
titbutes. we regret to be unable to swell the 
ehofus of kdiuirets krho have lauded to the 
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skies the portrait of “ Lady Eden ” (161). The 
sitter possesses plastio b^nty of the rarest 
and most genuinely English order; but the pose 
is one of true Teutonic pretentionsaess, while 
the painter’s palette lacks the purity necessary 
to give full effect to the peculiar scheme of 
colour at which he aims. This, with its key¬ 
note of greenish-yellow in the dress, backed 
by the blue-green of the landscape, and re¬ 
lieved by the cinnamon of the shot-silk cloak, 
might in other hands have been made very 
effective. The presentment of “ Samuel Pope, 
Esq.,Q C. ” (96)—apersonalitypictoriallysome- 
what difScult to deal with—contains the super¬ 
ficial elements of an outward resemblance, 
but lacks the higher qualities which are of the 
essence of true portraiture. By far the best of 
the artist’s contributions is the true and 
vivacious portrait of “ Mrs. Gladstone ” (206). 
Mr. William Carter has already attained the 
first rank, and may one day attain the first 
place, among English portrait-painters. One 
of the best portraits of the year is his “ Lieut.- 
Oolonel W. HiU James” (1133). It repels 
somewhat at first, because, in consequence of a 
certain fidgettiness of technique, the fleshT 
painting is not completely satisfactory ; and, 
further, the head is not happily relieved on 
the peculiarly toned background. But the 
rarest intuition is shown in the rendering of an 
individuality of singular refinement and charm, 
the sensitive expression of eyes and mouth 
being seized and perpetuated with admirable 
sldll. Another fine and solid work by the 
same artist is the portrait of ” W. S. Hoare, 
Esq. ” (349). Of Mr. Ouless’s powerful and 
dignified works, marred as they are by his 
clmracteristic harshness and dryness of execu¬ 
tion, nothing very new remains to be said. The 
“ Sir Wm. Bowman, Bart. ” (292) is a 
fine specimen of his powers. Among the 
works sent by Mr. J. J. Shannon—one of the 
most modish of the younger school of portrait- 
painters, and one of the most skilful of those 
who aspire mainly to please, while satisfying 
in a measure the artistic tastes of the not over¬ 
exacting—may be singled out the *' Miss 
Colley ’’ (1144). This shows a brilliant 
brunette, whose youthful animation the painter 
has happily caught, clad in yellow silk, with 
a bright orange sash. The chief drawback is 
here a certain leathery and opaque quality in 
the flesh-painting, from which Shannon’s 
work is rarely free. Technique of a somewhat 
similar kind—^with less oertainty of hand but 
with a stronger individuality—is shown by Mr. 
W. H. Margetson in his powerful, if unrefined, 
presentment of “ Miss B. ’’ (1129). It is a little 
diffim ilt to say how much is here native 
power, and how much assimilation of the 
French style and standpoint; but the work is 
undoubtedly a bold and striking one. It would 
be unfair not to notice the masculine and 
vivadons portrait by Miss Maud Porter of 
“ Junes Bigwood, E^., M.P.” (1176). 

Hie most satisfactory landscapes—those 
which leave behind an impression that they 
have a genuine rauon d^etre, and which exert 
a penetmting power beyond that of the mere 
photographic reproduction—are not, perhaps, 
to be found among the canvases of the painters 
whom the public first seeks out on such 
occasions. Still, Sir J. B. Millais, about one 
of whose landscapes—the “Mnrtly Water” Q4) 
—the less said the better, has, with ” The Old 
Garden ” (242) achieved a real success in solving 
a self-set task of considerable difficulty. It 
cannot fairly be said that all the quiet pathos, 
all the suggestion of human influences which, 
without forcing the note, might have been 
evolved from the beautiful homelike scene, 
have bem transfused into the canvas. Yet 
there is rare skill and beauty in the representa¬ 
tion of the Jacobean house, half hidom by its 
girdle of yews and other trees, seen ae it is in 


the pellucid atmosphere of a calm afternoon. 
Very happy is the rendering of the small plash¬ 
ing fountain in the foreground, bat less so that 
of the somewhat opaque and airless foliage and 
of the background of blue hill, more guessed at 
than seen. Even Mr. Boughton’s greatest 
admirers can scarcely assert that he has 
achieved asnocess with his “Sisters” (122)—a 
portrait of two young ladies framed in a summer 
landscape; but he fairly takes his revenge 
with “A Salmon Biver” (463), in which, if 
the figures have not that convincing and in¬ 
evitable relationship to the landscape which so 
distinctively marks some of the painter’s earlier 
works, the landscape itself has a dewy freshness 
most grateful to the eye; while a command 
over the whole gamut of greens, and a power m 
obtaining from them a fine general tone, are 
shown, in which Mr. Boughton has here few 
rivals. What can be said—^if the truth is to be 
told — about Mr. Vioat Cole’s huge and 
ambitious canvas, “The Summons to Sur¬ 
render” (343), which is the inevitable result of 
the excessive laudation that greeted his not less 
ambitious venture last year ? It is painful to 
be compelled to speak in disprmse of a work 
which has evidently cost much thought and 
labour; but the result of so much elaboration 
must be pronounced a failure. Neither is the 
pulsating motion of an agitated sea truly 
simulated, nor are the elaborately drawn 
Spanish galleons and English ships compre¬ 
hensible, either as reg;ards their shape or their 
mode of conflict. All this roaring and rag;ing, 
both of men and elements, leaves us cold, and 
signifies absolutely nothing. Mr. McWhirter 
has once more, in his “Constantinople and the 
Golden Horn ” (467), seized upon a subject of 
brilliant spectacular effect, and once more he 
treats it in careless and perfunctory fashion. So, 
too, Mr. Peter Graham—to whom, however, must 
be conceded far higher artistic rtmk than to his 
compatriot—extorts a measure of admiration 
for the undiminished zest with which he con¬ 
tinues to paint his often-repeated highland 
scenes, and for the penetrating quality of his 
sober colour - harmonies; while he, too, 
disappoints by the flimsiness and in¬ 
sufficiency of his execution. The better of 
his two contributions is the sea-coast scene, 
“Where Wild Waves lap” (602). Mr. 
David Murray, whose style is a curious and 
often happy admixture of the Scotch school 
with strong French influences, displays in his 
“ Nooning in the Hop Gardens” (476) a happy 
ori^ality in the choice of a subject Irnth fresh 
and charming; his work, however, still suffers 
from a certain paintiness, and, above all, from an 
inability to soorifioe or subordinate any part of 
his over-copious material. Barely has the veteran 
Mr. Hook produced anything more charming 
in conception or more brilliant and harmonious 
in colour and tone than the “ Fowler’s Pool ” 
(32), in which, with the aid of a subtle arrange¬ 
ment of values, he succeeds in realising a freu- 
water pool of a blue-green hue extending to 
the very ed£;e of green olifiBi, beyond wMch 
stretches the calm sea—of a deeper blue. Wild 
duck tenant the pool, and have l^n soared by a 
not sufficiently cautious sportsman, who, hardly 
Been,watohes them behind a wall. The human 
fig^nre being less prominent than is usual in the 
painter’s work, the picture is to a correspond¬ 
ing deg;ree more suocessful; for Mr. Hook has 
never really succeeded in rendering his accessory 
personages an integral and, as it were, inevit¬ 
able part of his landscape. Of Mr. Henry 
Moore we can only say that his sea-pieoes are 
as splendidly energetic and masterly, but also 
as monotonous, as usuaL Mr. GoUn HunW 
must be congratulated on having produced in 
his “ Morning Breeze ” (461), by no means his 
most sensational but by far his most artistic 
and most moving penormanoe. It merely 
shows an expanse of summer sea gently stirred 


by a light wind, with a distance of narrower 
in'els bounded by dark blue cliff and hill; but 
we are charmed by an unusual reticence and 
delicacy in the executioD, and, above all, by 
a satisfying unity both iu the sentiment of the 
picture, and in the noble lines of its composition. 
Powerful of its kind, and self-assertive, is Mr. 
Yeend King’s large landscape, “From Green to 
Gold ” (739), in which he displays a certain 
unity of motive and power of selection such sm 
must be the result of foreign trainiog. The 
artistic fibre revealed, is however, a somewhat 
coarse one, whether we consider the heaviness 
and want of chum m the execution, or the 
faUure to present more than nature’s most 
obvious and least touching aspects. To Mr. 
Alfred East a meMure of the peculiar power 
of sugg^esting inherent resemblances between 
moods of nature and moods of man would 
appear to have been gpvmi; and there is some¬ 
thing personal and interesting in his version of 
subjects g;enerally in themselves noble and 
attractive. He should, however, remember that 
indistinctness, and suppression of natural fact 
do not necessarily mean suggestive or syntheti¬ 
cal power. A Oorot would never have attained 
his magic power in this last respect, had he not 
begpm his artistic career as a careful and minute 
annotator of charaoter-gpving detail. Mr. Bast’s 
sole contribution to the Academy this year is a 
landscape of unusual dimensions—“A Gleam 
before &e Gloaming ” (301). 'The disagreeable 
“tea-boardy” aspect, the hard wooden quality 
of Mr. Alfred Parsons’s “ The Valley of the 
Thames ” (723) must not blind us to its merits 
of composition, to the careful study of cloud, 
liver, and pasture which it reveals; especially 
the foreground is treated in masterly fashion. 
It is to be deplored that the less agreeable 
(pialitiesof the painter’s serious andw^-oon- 
udered art shomd thus accentuate themselves 
from year to year. Very successful, in the low- 
toned grey-and-green manner of the modem 
Dutch school, is Mr.E. Elliot’s “ The Last Load” 
(789); and not less so tike still more sad-coloured 
“ Autumn Leaves ” (1201)—a p^ormanoe 

satisfying rather than cbarming, which is from 
the brush of a Flemish painter, M Henry BuL 
Carious effects—with wMoh the study of nature 
at first hand would appear to have uttle to do 
—are attained by Mr. Alfred Noble, whose 
bituminous depths and brilliant enamel-like 
surfaces, enhanced as they are by the varnish 
which covers his canvases, recall now the old 
Dutch masters, now the Barbizon sohooL The 
same excessive pre-oooupation with the work of 
other masters deprives the skilful performanoes 
of Mr. Peppercorn of serious artistic value. Uis 
style is a pasticcio of the 8ted-g;rey and sombre 
green colouring of M. Pointelin, with a flavour¬ 
ing of the shadowy touch and atmospheric efihcts 
of Corot. Somewhat hard and cold, out showing 
certain qualities of style, and a rare power in 
the grouping and arrang;ement of huge tree 
trunfii, is Mr. Charles Fox’s “ The Sirs, Hamp¬ 
stead Heath ” (738). One of the most beautiful 
landscapes here is Mr. Lindner’s “ Along the 
warm blue hills the day declines ” (334). It is 
but a stretch of lightly raffled river or pool, 
behind which rise hig^ green banks, the whole 
scene being deluged with the orange light of late 
afternoon, b me sky the effisct aimed at does 
not appear 'to ns to have bem absolutely 
realised, but the luminous quality of the whole 
causes it to stand out brulianUy agaiiut its 
surroundings. 

It can hardly be said that the relativdy high 
standard attained by English sculpture daring 
the last three or four years has on this occasion 
been fully maintainM; though there is to 
be found in the two halls devoted to it a 
snffloient admixture of work of high intesest to 
prove that the new life infused into this brancfii 
of native art has not been allowed to die out. 
The protagonists of the new sshooU upon wboee 
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(honlden would appear to reat the reaponsi- 
hility for further derdopment, hare preferred, 
or more probably hare been compelled, to 
restrict their efforts within narrower limita than 
usual; and the exhibition is, to a oorrea^nding 
degree, robbed of brilliancy and general attrao* 
tiveness. Sir J. R Boehm contributes the 
mod^ for two of the statues at the base of the 
Wellington monument—“The British Chiards- 
manof 1818” and the “ Ennishillen Dragoon 
of 1815.” In their present position these works 
offend the eye less than when they are taken, 
as they must be, as part of an arohiteotural 
whole. There cannot be denied to them a cer¬ 
tain power of execution, a certain vivacity of 
movement; bnt more thw ever is it patent that 
ilieir very qualities render them absolutely un¬ 
fit for the position which they ooonpy. Instead 
of the true monumental treatment which should 
have been adopted, a falsely picturesque style 
of conception is here preferzM; instead of the 
generalised forms, the measm^ gravity and 
reticenoe of style indispensable under the 
droumstances, we find an undue striving after 
UKhvidoaUsation and an over - emphasised 
realism. The same sculptor’s bust of the late 
E^nk Holl is a superficial piece of work, 
not in his best manner, though it is what 
the casual and indifferent obMrver might 
call a good likeness. Sir J. E. Boehm 
further contributes a “Design for a Fonn- 
tmn” (2196) in the baroeco style of the seven¬ 
teenth century, of which the lower portions are, 
from a deoorativo point of view, well conceived; 
while the crowning group is agwn not a satis¬ 
factory dement of an architectural whole, even 
if we make the necessary allowances for the 
over-free s^le of the period here imitated. 
The curiosity of the coUeotion is Mr. W. B. 
Biobmond’s “Arcadian Shepherd” (2187)— 
a typical painter’s statue, showing unmistak¬ 
able evidence of the artist’s over-anxiety, 
together with an exaggerated emphasis in 
the rendering of anatomical detw. This 
tremendous athlete, with muscles all tense, 
advancing in an attitude almost threatening, 
is no Arcadian Shepherd; indeed, he is hardly, 
with unsufficiently expldned energy, 

comprehensible or human. Nevertheless, the 
work shows an infinite capacity for taking pains 
wMoh may lead its author to better thin^ in a 
brancffi of art hitherto unexplored. The head 
especially is a fine piece of modelling in the 
Greek style. A very spirited group, displaying 
qualities of style wmoh do not exclude but, sis 
they should do, rather emphasise the life and 
movement which are central motives of the 
work, is Mr. Harry Bates's “Hounds inLeaah ” 
(2192), showing a nude hunter about to let 
loose a leash of hounds, who furiously tear 
against the curb. Unfortunately, the work is 
modelled in a clayey substance of inky black¬ 
ness, which does not reflect the lijgh^ so ren- 
deringit impossible to formadefinitive juds^ent 
as to Its aspect when it shall be translated into 
bronze, lb. Henry Armstead’s colossal model 
for the bronze statue at Ohatham of “ lieu¬ 
tenant Waghom” (2032) does not rise above 
the commonplace; the melodramatic gesture 
of the right arm being especially infelicitous. 
Yet, from a teahnicsl point of view, there is 
much to praise in th) broad and powerfully 
modelled Aperies, a4.d in the treatment of the 
costume g;enerally. The same artist’s mural 
memorial of “ The Late Bev. Benjamin Webb ” 

K , destined to be erected in St. Paul’s 
dnd, is chiefly remarkable for the very 
beautiful marble frame which encloses the 
portrait-figure in high relief. Pn this piece 
of sculptural decoration certain elements 
of the earlier and the later Italian Benais 
ssnce have been combined [with a happy 
originality and skill, and with rare delicacy of 
execution. The most consummate piece of 
modelling here displayed is Mr. Brook’s “The 


Genius of Poetry” (2188)—a work in the best 
style of the modem French school. There is, 
perhaps, no special originality of conception in 
this bMutifnl nearly nude figure; but its exe¬ 
cution is so finished, so firm and subtle, as 
to command respect and admiration. We hope 
the artist may be induced to reconsider the 
izL^monious arrangement of the lyre and 
doak which hang formlessly from the back 
of his genius. Mr. Onslow Ford’s “ The 
Sing;er” (2195)—the small nude figure of an 
E^ptian girl, with antique head-gear and 
affijmments, which appears standing on a highly 
ornate pedestal, seemingly encrusted wiu 
silver—is not much more than a very decorative 
and pretty toy. The modelling of the flesh is 
of a gummy softness and smoothness which 
hardly suggests either the muscular or the 
osseous structure beneath. The earnest and 
admirable art of Mr. Hamo Thomyoroft is 
certainly not seen at its best in the two bronze 
pands, in low relief, destined for the Gordon 
memorial which is to be erected at Melbourne, 
Australia. The “Death of Gordon at Khar¬ 
toum ” (2074)—a subject which should be well 
calcnlatM to inspire an artist—is, if har¬ 
moniously composed, terribly wanting in trae 
charaotei^tion, reality of movement, and dra¬ 
matic energy. The artist might with ad¬ 
vantage oominlt the famous bronze rdiefe of 
Donatello in the Santo at Padua, and the more 
sonlptnnd “ Herod ” framed in the baptismal 
font of S. Giovanni at Siena, should he need 
proof that it is possible to infuse intense 
dramatic ^ into sculptural reliefs, without to 
an undue extent depriving them of their decora¬ 
tive and ardutectum character. 

Mr. A. Gilbert is this year chiefly repre¬ 
sented by two admirable busts-the “J. S. 
CQayton, Esq.,” which is one of his best works 
of the kind, showing rare individuality both 
in the method of characterisation and execu¬ 
tion ; and a decorative, broadly modelled por¬ 
trait of “ G. F. Watts, Eaq., RA.,” in which 
the noble and pathetic type of the original 
is not quite perfectly reproduced. We could 
still wish that the gifted sculptor would adopt 
a more purely sculptural as distinguished from 
a picturasque mode of treatment and execution; 
and this he might do without saorifloing the 
vivid realism and passionate energy of his style. 
Iffie same artist’s “ Design for the Obverse and 
Beverse of a Medal ” (2065) is remarkable for 
the admirably subtle modelling of the profile 
head of the Queen ; while the general arrange¬ 
ment of both obverse and reverse is over-daring, 
and both clnmsy and ineffective in its contempt 
for hannony of Ime. Mr. G. Simonds has for 
a long time produced nothing as living or as 
true as his bust of Mr. Walter Orane (2141)—a 
work showing in its freedom and absence of 
conventionality the influence of the younger 
English school, of which Mr. Gilbert is the 
head, bnt displaying, perhaps, a sounder and 
simpler method. A head of “ Claude Brous- 
son. Martyr, 1698 ” (2164), by Mr. Frederick 
Bogers, shows considerable power. There 
should be further mentioned a “Decorative 
PanM” adapted from the “Women of Am- 
phissa” of L. Alma-Tadema (2146), which, 
notwithstanding a certain stiffness and angu- 
lari^ of execution, and a lack of hannony in 
the ensemble, shows considerable mastery over 
the difficult art of low relief. 

OiAuna Phxuups. 


THE 8E0RETAN OOLLEOTION. 

Tub first of July is the day fixed for the begin¬ 
ning of the sale in Paris, by M. Sedebnejrer, of 
the extremely famous collection of pictures 
formed by M. Secretan, who, it may be remem- 
bmed, was the promoter and organiser of the 
Copper Syndicate, and who has been described 
as “ the principal victim of its collapse.” Cer¬ 


tainly not tinoe the Hamilton Palaoe collection 
was broken up, seven years a^, has there beoi 
any event of the like ma^tude in the art 
world. It is stated that M. Secretan paid not 
very much less than half-a-million of money 
for his pictures. What will he—or those who 
are interested in his conceras—^now realise? 
That remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, we may reasonably inform our¬ 
selves what the ooUeotion really is—and the 
carefully prepared catalogue of Messrs. 
Boussod, Yuadon and Co. enables us to do so 
the more effectually. With the exception of 
one or two Beynoldses and of a Bonington— 
always more appreciated in France than in 
England—there is no representation of English 
surt. The representation of the Primitives is 
almost as insignificant, though Memling indeed 
has a place. But the Dutch and Flemish 
painting of the seventeenth century is repre¬ 
sented by notable masterpieces; and it seems 
that there are no less than two examples of an 
extraordinarily rare and distinguished master— 
he whom BUrger, so to put it, “discovered,” 
and on whom other critics have since been 
engaged: we mean, of course, Yan der Meer 
of Delft. “ Le Billet Doux ” seems a sufficiently 
interesting, and “ La Dame et la Servante ” an 
overpoweringly convincing, example of this 
direct and potent master. Metsu, Teniers, and 
even Bembrandt are rraresented not inade¬ 
quately ; and Peter de Hooch finely. There is 
a really noble Bnbens, and a Frans Hals por¬ 
trait of the first order—a tiny but, of course, a 
broadly painted portrut of Scriverins-and a 
soaroelyl^ interesting counterfeit presentment 
of the wife of that personage. 

Great Dutch pictures have never been more 
highly esteemed than they are at present; nor 
is it in the slightest degree likely that an art so 
absolutely accomplished wUl ever again want 
reoogruition, or will even be subjected any 
further to caprice of fashion. But is it possible 
that as much can be said for what are oslled the 
“ French Bomantioists ” ?—^people quite admir¬ 
able in their way, bnt just now exalted even 
above Turner himself by the unbalanoed or by 
the imperfectly educated Boussean, Troyon, 
Diaz are three charming artists, and they are 
represented with singular perfection in the 
Secretan collection. Decamps and Delacroix 
are not charming at alL They may be masters, 
perhaps, of an acoomplished brutality. But 
gpreat and even foolish store is set by them at 
present, and there is enough and to spare of 
them in this richly and variously e^owed 
gathering. A wonderful classic, Ingpres, a 
master of pure life and refined conception— 
whom, as it has been said, an Athenian tribunal 
alone could fitly judge—is represented bv his 
famous “ Oedipus and the S^iinx.” Millet’s 
“ Angelns ” shows, we will not say romantic, 
bnt pastoral or idyllic art at its noblest and 
sweetest. The composition of bent peasant 
heads against the long-stretching horizon of 
La Beance is too well known to need to be 
enlarged umn. And such a gatherum of 
Meiasoniers has never before been seen, ^ere 
are about a score of his pictures and about 
half-a-dozen of his drawings; and it is 
very noteworthy that this collection of 
them disproves a statement often made, to the 
effect that nev-, or at the most, only once, has 
a woman beeu introduced into Meissonier's can¬ 
vases. It is, of course, none the less a fact 
that the introduction of a woman is exceedingly 
rare. There are next, perhaps, to be noted some 
Oorots of exquisite quality—a “ Biblis,” par¬ 
ticularly ; aadC g^iing Wik to the earlier Frraoh 
design—to that of the ^reat period of the 
French genre painter, the eighteenth century— 
we ehall find conspicuous, perhaps, three com¬ 
positions: one of them a most engaging mr- 
• r>iit, by Jean Baptiste Greuze, of Mdlle. 
I'Jiiliberte Ledoux ; anotiier, “ L’Enseigne,” 
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attffbirted to Patw. and 1>«artwr <*« rwem- ^ «A Ifen's Love »-it ha. been ^nite a 
blmce to an en|faved of Pater's tritimph at Eotterdam dsewhew-is oo^ 

jrtert teacher, Ant^e '^Vrtteaw; and thtf thSfd, ing out at the Pn^ of If ales s. It is 

Plidar. de rttirer,” by LaOcret, admir- that there are ot^th]^ ch^tm, and^at 
ab^engraved— fai“Hne,”ofTOnrBe-dnringthe there «iHbe Bfcre Mary Rorh^Mies 

lif^me of its painter, bnt feiown to ns hitherto Elngsten, ^ Leonard Boyne. On Mday 
SmolT under & name of » L’Hteer.” It % afternoon, Mrt. Hodgson Burnett's new play- 
one of a set of the four Seasons, -whio^ “ Phiffie is announced for production at the 

Lanoret painted, and the only one, by the by, CFIobe. 

in whidi the scene is laid in an interior. . _. 

l^nsDKtticit Wedmobb. 


NOTES ON ART AND AROSABOLOGT. 

In connexion with Prof. B. S. Pool*’, vaca¬ 
tion olarees in cl a ssi ca l archaeology at Univer- 
»ty College, London, a series of tw^ve 
demonstrations will bo given at the Bnt^ 
Museum during the first fortnight of July. 
Prot Poole himseli will tmdertake coins, while 
Mr. Talfourd Ely will deal with sctfiptures. 


afternoon, Mrt. Hodgson Burnett's new play— 
" tUiiTlia ”—^is announced for production at the 
CFIobe. 

Wb hear that Mr. Thomas Thome, and wme 
of the xaundpal members of the Yaudevilfe 
Company, start on a loi^ inrovincial tour upon 
August 26, and bring it to a coneifusion about 
the retd of November. Sev«^ of the best 
wateritg-plaoes will first be visited, after whtak 
MV - Thomas Thome and his comrades betake 
themselves to the large towns Of the midhMad 
counties and the north. Visits to Bristcd and 


Thome’s eonntry programme, though other 




The Dudley Gallery Art Society will open 
next week an exhibition of water-colours in the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


The Society for the Preservation of the MUSfO. 

Monuments of Andeant Egypt—of which ». ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Edward J. Poynter is hon. secretary—has ^ 

issued an appeal for subsorrotions in order to “Don Giovanni” is an ^ra the musio of 
defray the cost of the several works of proteo- whi^ never grows old, and an opera, too, in 
tion, &o., recommended by Grand Bey in nis re- which the mnsio is of paramonnt importance, 
cent r^rt to the Egyptian government. The The oast for the performance at Oovent Garden 
most important items are 13068 for dealing the last Thursday week was, on the whole, one of 
temple at Luxor, and £1468 for the tem^e at considerable excellent. Mdme. Valda as 
Esndi. The total amount reqnfeed tO carry Elvira, obtained a weU-deserv^ success. 8^ 
out all Grand Bey’s Suggestions is more than sang with much brilliancy. Mdlle. Van Zandt 
£8000. is one of the most graceful and winning of 

...... . 1 . • Zerlinas. There is modesty and yet archness 

An exhibition of works^ by livingaetiste—m abofit ber impersonation. The behaviour of 
the departments of paintmg, soulwbwe, Zerlina and Masetto in the ball-room scene was 

tectnie, engraving, and Uuiopmphy wiU, be ggpe^jijjiy good; for there were no opera houffe 


“Don Giovanni” is an <wra the mnsio of 
whi^ never grows old, and an opera, too, in 
whiim the mnsio is of paramount importmioe. 
The oast for the performance at Oovent Garden 


held at Amsterdam dnnng^the awm^ ^ effects, 'if. Lestellier did not prove a vrey 
September and October. The mraimpwte ggygfaetory Don Ottavio. Mdme. Mrsoh MaA 
ofrars six gold medals, each of the value of 100 ^ Donna Anna, and l^gnor P, d*Andrade as the 
florins, to be awarded by a jnry ol wi^ the «Don,” sang and acted as usual—i.e., wefl. 
majority are to be eleoted by the exhibitors gjmot Arditi conducted; and the extreme 
themselves. deUoaoy with which the delidons aoooiwaiu- 

The latest addition to the series of “Les ments were Pyenthe bmd was Fy no 
Artistes C6Hbre8.” published by the librarie means the least strikmg feature of the per- 
de I’Art, is Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s Turner, fllus- formMW. * u • 

tnted rtith twenty engravings. „ -f M»embled on the ^wmg 

^ ® Saturday evening to near and to see Gounod^s 

- “Eom§o et JuEette.” This opera is by no 

means new, but it was lately touched up by the 
THE STAGE. composer for pertormanoe at the Paris O^ra; 

and, besides, the fact that it was sung in French 
8TAOE NOTES. it Covent Garden made it somewhat of a 

. . , . novelty. Mr. Harris provided a powerful 

Mhmb. Sabah Bbbnhabdt is expected m pj^gj^ it {g surprising that the result 
London in the course of a few days; aM she is ^^^g eminently satisfactory. Gounod’s mnsio is 
more likely, perhaps, to appear at the Lyceum ygry charming; but, with only moderately 
than at the Gmety Theatre. good artists, might prove somewhat tedious. 

.nr , 1 . /I • !. w-onni. Mdmo. Melba achieved a decided success in the 

While the Gasete is ocoupi^ by French ^ 

^yres-of whom lorain, and her rendering of the walte-air, 

M. Conndm are the parfac^ stars—Mr. , _ * . „ . -ot was one of 


^stingnished itself; and the finale recenflT 
^dea by Gounod to the third act proved 
effective. Signor Manoinelli oonduoted wi£Ii 
praiseworthy zcaL l^he piece was splendidly 
mounted. 

“Les Huguenots” was given on Toesdsiy 
everang, the cast beiag an unusually stixmg 
one. Mdlle. Toni Sdilager, from Retire VieimA 
Opera House, made hre dSbut in the rOU of 
Valentine, niis lady hM a strong voice, end 
is evidently sconstomed to the stage. But 
there was a roughness and effort bw 

rendering of mnno, which, especuEy in 
the two dnets, oontrasted strsng^ with 
&e smooth and natural singing of the De 
Beske brothers. Mdlle. Schlager may, howevev, 
claim Indulgence. The stage was new to bn, 
and possibly she may do herself more jnstioe 
later. Mesers. J. and E. da Beeke, as Baoid 
and Maroello, were at tkeir beet; and, as the^ 
have not a littie to do dornig the ooune of Idils 
oprea, they oontribnted greatly towards the 
general success. Signor F. d’Andrade wae a 
genial Oonte di Nevers, and M. Lassalle a 
dignified Oonte di San Bris. Mdlle. BUa 
Bussell took her aecnstomed rdle of Maigherits^ 
singing the florid munc with much bnllianoy. 
The Drbano of Mdme. Boh al chi needs na com¬ 
ment. The popularity of this opera depends 
greatiy, of course, upon its chonu and specta¬ 
cular effects; and it must suffice to say that 
they were most effeotiva Signor Manrinnll i 
oondooted with unflagging zem. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


effects. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 


entrain, and her rendering of the waltz-air, 
"Je veux vivre,” in the first act was. one of 


Iiouven and Mr. Stone—quaint and inexhansti- 
ble—Miss Violet Cameron, always full of spirit, 
and M^ Florence St. John, engaging in as^t 
and in admirable voice, are the four chief 


unnecessary to praise this acoomplished artist. 
The same, too, may he said of his brother, who 


which it is possible that LQiw Brice shines 

the most—is, to many, among the greatest 
attractions of tbe sboiy. 


Two matin^ee of some inroortanoe arc trude), aigior Cas 
announced for next week. On ^esday after- M. S4miin (Oapi 
noon a version of Jan fW Vos's euooresful play, (Tybalt), rendered 


prmse for ner renaermg oi ”uu0 lais-TU, 
blanche tourterelle ? ” M. Vinogradoff saUg 
ar^tically, but tbe light Mercutio musio 
scarcely suited him. Mdme. Lablache (Ger¬ 
trude), Signor Castelmary (Duo de Verone), 
M. S^Kuin (Capulet), and M. Montariol 
(Tybalt), renders effleienf aid. The ohoru8 


MmiO NOTES. 

The sixth and last Sarasate Concert at St. 
James’s Hall on Satnidw afternoon attracted 
an immense audience. The popularity of the 
famous virtuoso shows no sign of dii^ution. 
He played Dr. Mackenzie’s Concerto and Laio’s 
Symphottie Espagnole, and both these works 
were interpreted with unfailing preoUlon and 
wonderful Vigour. After the lattre he gave his 
own arrangement of Qiopin’s E fiat Nootoma. 
Misa Nattie Carpenter to^ part with him in a 
£ffionlt and tricky duet, entitled "Navarra,” 
Sefior Sarasate’s own composition. This led to 
a double encore. The player probably aooepted 
the one for ibe lady and the other for himself. 
The prog;ramme faidnded Beethoven’s Sym¬ 
phony (No. 8) and Laio’s Overture, " Le Eoi 
d'Ts.” Btr. Cnsins oonduoted. 

The programme of the sixth Biohter Oonoert 
on Monday evening ineluded Saoh’s MonolognB 
from tiie second act of "Die Mrestersinger,” 
whioh was artistically snug by Mr. C. Mayw; 
and the dosing Soe&e of “ Die Walkiire,” with 
MiM FiUunger as nrunnhilde and Mr. Mayer 
as Wotan. Both artists sang well, but not 
all requisite earnestness. Dvorak’s Symphonic 
Variations, introduced two years ago by Herr 
Biohter, were performed. They are not only 
dever, but fall of charm. The conoert oon- 
duded with a magnificent rendering of Bohn- 
bert’i great Symphony in Ct There was a large 
and attentive audience. 

The students of the Boysl Academy of Music 
gave a chmbre concert at St James's HaQ on 
Mond^ afternoon. Dr. Wesl^’s fine anthem, 
" The 'Wilderness,” was sung in a most ore£t- 
able manner, the ados b^g rwdered with 
good taste and feeling. The choir was after¬ 
wards heard to advantage in madrigals by 
Byrd and Purcell. An interesting feature of 
the programme was a dever Sonata for {nano 
and cd^, composed Miss A. Horrock. The 
mi^e movement pleased very much. pi. 
Ma^enzie oondneted the oonoert 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1889. 

No. 895, Nm Series. 

The Eduob cannot undertake to return, or 
to cenreepond with the writers of, rgected 
•manuscript. 

It is particularly requested ihat all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&e., may he addressed to the Pcblisheb, and 
•not to the Eduob. 


LITERATURE. 

Ewrly Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Edited 
by Dayid Q. Eitchie. (Sonnenschein.) 

This volume is the one contribution to the 
Carlyle biographical literature of which it is 
not only possible, but imperative, to speak in 
language of almost unstinted eulogy. There 
is not a page—ttiere is hardly a line—in it 
which can be said to be superfluous. Mr. 
Eitchie is the most judicious of editors. He 
has neither the Fronde bias nor the Norton 
bi^ although the result of this publication 
will be to support the Norton view of Carlyle 
and of the relations between him and his wtie. 
He lets Jane Welsh Carlyle, and, still more, 
Jane Eaillie Welsh, speak’(and even occasion¬ 
ally spell) for herself, without seeking to 
mend the sharp truths and sharper ex^gera- 
tions which came from her pen. Mr. Eitchie’s 
editoriad notes are, moreover, precisely what 
editorial notes should be—^informative, eluci¬ 
datory, sometimes speculative and suggestive, 
never dogmatic or didactic. Only once in his 
book does Mr. Eitchie depart, or appear to 
depart, from the perfect edUtorial law of pub¬ 
lishing only absolutely verifled facts. That 
is where (pp. 315, 316) he gives an account 
of a meeting in Chelsea between Carlyle and 
Hr. Eobert Scot Skirving, to whom Mrs. 
Carlyle wrote some letters which Mr. Eitchie 
publishes. On this occasion Carlyle figures 
decidedly as a bear, telling Mr. Skirving that 
he and his mother were fools because they 
had been reading a novel by Disraeli, and 
falling foul of him as “ a damned impudent 
whelp of an Edinburgh advocate.” This 
report of the Carlyle-Stoving rencontre may, 
of course, be strictly accurate; but, as a 
matter of fact, it is merely a record of 
Mr. Skirving’s own impressions. Mr. 
Eitchie says: “ Mr. Skirving met Mrs. 
Carlyle afterwards in Scotland, and she apolo¬ 
gised for Carlyle’s treatment of him.” But, 
as regards both Carlyle’s bearishness and his 
wife’s apology for it, it may be well to read, 
as possibly tearing on both, these extracts 
from a letter written by her in 1834 to his 
mother, and given by Mr. Fronde: 

'* He is really at times a tolerably social char¬ 
acter, emd seems to be reg;arded with a feeling 
of mingled terror and love in all companies; 
which I should expect the diffusion of Teufels- 
drookh will tend to increase.... A Jack Thom¬ 
son of Annan, whom I received in my choicest 
mood to make amends for Carlyle’s unreadi¬ 
ness.” 

It is hardly possible not to entertain the 
suspicion that Mrs. Carlyle secretly enjoyed 
and perhaps approved of—even although she 
may have “apologised for”—her husband’s 
unconventional candour and “ unreadiness.” 
Mr. Eitchie in this volume gives a few 


letters, interesting rather than important, 
from Carlyle, writ^n chiefly to an acquaint¬ 
ance—a minister in the South of Scotland of 
the name of Aitken. But the bulk of it is 
composed of letters written by Mrs. Carlyle 
before her marriage, and during her early 
married life, to Mr. Ktchie’s great-aunt, who, 
before she became the wife of Carlyle’s 
acquaintance Aitken, was Miss Eliza Stodart. 
Miss Stodart, who lived in Edinburgh, where 
she kept house for her uncle, Mr. Bradfute, 
of the publishing firm of Bell & Bradfute, 
was a cousin—more or less—of Jane BaiUie 
Welsh, and was accorded as many of the con¬ 
fidences of that apparently, rather than really, 
communicative young woman as she seems to 
have given to anyone. These letters confirm 
the impression created by Letters and Memorials 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Jane Welsh must 
have been an excee^ngly attractive, viva¬ 
cious, bright-witted girl; but she was a true 
child of the Lothians. The wind was almost 
always in the east with her. She seems to have 
been practically destitute of purely feminine 
sympathy and incapableof tolerance. She loved 
her father as a Frenchman loves his mother; 
but one can hardly conceive of her, under any 
possible oircumstsmces, exhibiting love of the 
ordinary wifely, much less of tiie maternal, 
kind. In these letters the ghosts of old lovers 
cross the little stage at Haddington; and very 
ludicrous the poor fools look, for Jane 
Welsh’s humour was quite as merciless and 
quite as graphic as Thomas Carlyle’s. 

“ A certain goosish man, my quondam lover ”; 
“ the same sentimental-iooking person with the 
open mouth who used to go about catching flies 
in Edinburgh ”; “he retired to his inn and 
vapoured back in the coarse of an boor or 
so in all the pride of two waistcoats, one of 
figured velvet, the other of sky blue satin, 
gossamer sflk stockings, and morocco leather 
uippers.” 

This is all very clever, but it is also a trifle 
hard. When one comes to Carlyle himself, in 
Jane Welsh’s correspondence, one is told that 

“ he is something liker to St. Freux than George 
Craig is to Wolmar. He has his talents, his vast 
and cultivated mind, his vivid imagination, his 
independence, and his high-sonled principles of 
honour. But then—ah, these buts !—St. Freux 
never kicked the fire-irons, nor made puddings 
in his teacup. Want of Eleg^ance! Want of 
Elegance, Rousseau says, is a defect which no 
woman can overlook.” 

This is both clever and hard, but it is arti¬ 
ficial as well. It h but an “exercise” in 
Eousseauism—well done, but girlish, and essen¬ 
tially insincere. But simply because she was 
clever, seU-conscious, imitative, rapidly ac¬ 
quisitive, open-eyed, censorious to every fibre, 
artistically humorous to a fault, there is not 
one of Jane Welsh’sletters that is not sprightly 
and—the east wind notwithstanding—very 
enjoyable. She is, perhaps, seen at her very 
best in an account of some length which she 
gives of her interview with a decidedly 
“ goosish” and provincial creature, who asked 
her co-operation in a magazine which he 
was projecting. 

This volume proves that if Jane Welsh had 
had her way in her Haddington days, she 
would have married neither Edward Irving 
nor Thomas Carlyle, but George Eennie, a 
well-to-do yoimg Scotchman, who, being at 
once pushing and “ unmelodious,” became A 


I Member of Parliament and Governor of the 
Falkland Islands. To the last, and in spite of 
her belief both in Carlyle add in Carlylism, 
she was socially ambitious; and Eennie would 
have gratified W ambition. Hence it is that 
he simply pervades the earlier of her letters, 
and we find her even in her Chelsea days t akin g 
a curious interest in him and his doings. 
Mrs. Carlyle’s letters from Craigenputtoch and 
Chelsea are—except as examples of her style— 
not specially valuable, although they present 
the brighter side of her and her husband’s life. 
“ Carlyle ^owls along, but does no practical 
mischief,” is her most acrid criticism of the 
man she was always criticising. Whoever, too, 
believes that this proud and courageous, though 
not profoundly sympathetic and inexplicably 
French, Scotchwoman was perpetually miser- 
ahle at Craigenputtoch had ^tter read the 
letter to her Edinburgh friend, in which she 
says: 

“There is nothing like a good bit of pain for 
taking the conceit out of one. Had I been 
newly returned from Edinburgh, my thoughte 
still wandering on the hiUtora of vanity, it is 
probable I should have found life here, in the 
grimmest of weather, almost intolerable; but 
being newly recovered from a sore throat, I am 
quite contented beside a good fire, with a book 
or work, and the invaluabTe capad^ of swallow¬ 
ing, though the desert around looks the very 
headquarters of winter, and our knocker hangs 
a useless ornament.” 

Obviously Carlylism, thoroughly worked out 
and patiently practised, is not without its con¬ 
solations, and even its pleasures. 

WlLUAM WhJJACK. 


Life and Lakour. Tol. I.—^East London. 

Edited by Charles Booth. (Williams & 

Norgate.) 

Thebe is something Thucydidean in the 
laboriousness and severe impartiality of Mr. 
Booth’s work. His book may be contrasted 
as a “possession for ever” with the ephe- 
merally popular writing of the many whose 
easy beliefs are formed without scrutiny. 
Their unverified impressions are dispelira 
by his statistical researches. Thus there 
is found to be no ground for the ■alarm 
which has prevailed in some quarters that 
society is threatened with an invasion of 
barbarians from the East End. The numbers 
of the criminal and dangerous class are proved 
to be comparatively small—not an eightieth 
part cf the entire population. By far the 
largest class is formed by the respectable 
fairly well-to-do workmen, earning rogulu 
standard wages. On either side of this solid 
column extend the thinner ranks of the 
rich and the very poor. This population is 
grouped, in respect of earnings, much in the 
same way as in respect of height, weight, and 
other attributes. Nor can it be altogether 
accidental that Mr. Booth’s statistical dia¬ 
grams present a general resemblance to that 
curve of distribution which, as Qnetelet and 
Mr. Galton have shown, is apt to prevail 
among almost aE statistic^ phenomena. 

Mr. Booth does not merely register the 
earnings of the people; he also pictures their 
Ufe and manners. He shows us the interior 
of the working-men’s club, which he is far 
from condemning as a drinUmg den. 

“ Coarse though the fabric may be, it ui ihot 
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through with golden threads of enthusiasm. 
Like oo-operation and like socialism, the move- 
xnent is a propaganda, with its faith and hopes, 
its literature and its leaders.” 

Booth has a 


Even for the public-house Mr, 
g(^ word; especially now that the publican, 
threatened by the temperance movement, is 
setting his house in order. Concerning the 
diversions of the people, we read that keen 
dMeotic is their especial passion. It is often 
exercised on religious questions. As to the 
influence of religion Mr. Booth expresses 
himself with tantalising brevity: 

“ Comparatively few go to church ; but they 
fftrike me as very earnest-minded, and not 
without religious feeling, even when they say, 
as I have heard a man say (thinking of the 
evils which surrounded him), ‘ If there is a God 
he must be a bad one.’ ” 

Mr. Booth’s reflections upon the lot of ^e 
masses may be summed up in the following 
weighty'words: 

“An analysis of the elements of happiness 
would hardly be in place here, but it may be 
remarked that neither poverty nor wealth have 
whtiaIi part in it. The main conditions of 
human happiness I believe to be work and 
affection, and he who works for those he loves 
fulfils these conditions most easily. “ 

So great a task has not been performed^ by 
Mr. Booth singlehanded. He has been aided 
by an able band of assistant investigators. 
Each of these has described in a separate 
monograph the fates and fortunes of some 
particular industry. A somewhat wider sub- 
fect is covered by Miss Collett’s careful 
article on “‘Women’s Work.” The “In¬ 
flux of Population” is discussed by Mr. 
Llew^yn Smith in an essay distinguished by 
ingenious statistical artiflces, and conducting 
to reasoned conclusions very different from 
the loose assertions of alarmist writers on the 
suMect. 

It would be impossible here to present 
even an outline of the immense mass 
of information contained in this series of 
studies. We shall notice only one or two 
views which appear to be common to all, or 
most, of the writers. It seems that the 
opinions implied in the popular conception of 
a “ sweater ” have no foundation in fact. The 
evils which have excited indignation are not 
connected with any particular form of contract 
or sub-contract. For example, in the tailor¬ 
ing trade the worst paid work is that of the 
“ tallyman,” who takes orders direct from the 
actual wearer without the intervention of 
any contractor. The efficacy of “ middle 
men ” has been greatly exaggerated. 

“The nineteenth - century patent soundin 
machine of competitive trading has piercei 
through the series of middlemen, and has at 
length struck the low level of the actual rate 
at which labour is -willing to sell itself in the 
East End market.” 

The essence of the evil which threatens us 
seems rather to be the tendency of labour to 
become degraded by an unlimited and cut¬ 
throat competition. “Industry moves from 
a higher to a lower grade of labour; and in 
a short time the low prices which result from 
low-paid labour, instead of from improvement 
in organisation and methods, are matched by 
the bad work given in return.” The deterio 
ration of the standard of life is apprehended 
in many of the principal industries. An ex¬ 


ception is formed by the tobacco workers, 
who are placed in a somewhat peculiar j^osition 
by the action of government in carrying out 
its fiscal policy. 

The arrangement in an easily accessible 
form of a mass of information so copious and 
detailed as these monographs contain presents 
a difficulty which has not perhaps been sur¬ 
mounted by all the writers. In some places 
the interminable array of facts appears to 
extend too uniformly over a dead level, 
neither reviewed from the commanding height 
of some theoretical point of view, nor mar¬ 
shalled by tile artifices of an index and a 
table of contents, nor thinned by the judi 
cious use of an appendix. All parts of the 
book do not appear to us so lucid as Miss 
Beatrice Potter’s studies on “ The Docks ” and 
on“TheJewitii Community.” From the author 
of the Bimry o/ « WorUng-Qirl we expect^ 
picturesque description and piquant detail, 
and we have not been disappointed. "We may 
notice as particularly graphic the description 
of the landing of the Jewish immigrants: 


‘Polish and Bnssian Jews, some sittog on 
their baskets, others with bundles tied up 
in bright coloured kerchiefs. Stamped in the 
countenance and bearing of the men is a Icwk 
of stubborn patience, in their eyes an in¬ 
describable expression of hunted, suffering 
animals, lit up now and again by tenderness for 
the young wife or little child, or sharpened 
into a quick and furtive perception of surroimd- 
ing circumstances. . . . The steamer is at 

rest; the captain awaits the visit of the Custom 
House officials. All eyes are strained, searching 
through the shifting mist and dense forest of | 
masts for the first glimpse of the eagerly hoped- 
for relations and friends, for the first sight of 
the long-dreamt-of city of freedom and pros¬ 
perity. Presently a boat rows briskly to the 
side of the vessel; seated in it a young woman 
with mock sealskin coat, ‘Vandyke hat, slMhed 
up with blue satin, and surmounted with a 
yellow ostrich feather, and long six-buttoned 
gloves. She is obafiBlng the boatman in broken 
English, and shouts words of welcome and 
encouragement to the simple, bewildered 
peasant who peers over the side of the vessel 
with two littie ones clasped in either hand. 
■Yes! that smartly dressed young lady is her 
daughter.” 

Equally vivid is the picture of the Jewish 
service and congregation. Here, again, the 
feathers and finery of the Jewess are con¬ 
spicuous, contrasted strangely with “ the 
old-world memories of a majestic religion.” 
These ostrich feathers and purple patches do 
not appear to us out of place in a work of 
scientific research. Like the colours of Mr. 
Booth’s beautiful statistical maps, the bril¬ 
liancy of his ablest coadjutor’s style aids 
apprehension and memory. But form and 
colour are not the only attractions possessed 
by the monographs which we have selected 
for especial commendation. The writer has 
her own economic philosophy, which does not 
shrink from the hardy treatment of the facts of 
life. She is no sentimentalist, holding rather 
with Louise Michel “ La philanthropie, c’est 
un mensongc.” On the other hand, she pro¬ 
tests against unmitigated laitmfaire in pas¬ 
sages like the following: 

“It is by competition, and by competition 
alone, that the Jew seeks success; but, in the 
case of the foreign Jews, it is a competition 
unrestricted by the personal dignity of a 
definite standard of life, and unchecked by the 


social fedings of class loyalty and 1a»de 
integrity.... ..... 

“The immigrant Jew seems to justify by his 
existence those strange assumptions whidh 
figured for man in the political economy of 
Bicardo—an always enughtened selfishness 
seeking employment or profit -with an absolute 
mobility of body and mind, -without pride, 
without preference, without interests outride 
the strug^e for tiie existence and welfare of 
the individual and the family. _ ‘We see these 
assumptions verified in the Jewish inhabitents 
of 'Whitechapel; and, in the Je-wish Bast-md 
trades, wo may watch the prophetic deduoUou 
of the Hebrew economist actually fulfilled in 
a perpetually recurring bare subsistence wage 
for the great majority of manual workers.” 

It win be seen that we are not of those 
who hold tiiat statistical -writinp should^ be 
mere repertories of facts. The Statistical 
Society, of whidh Mr. Booth is an ornament, 
appears to us to have acted wisely in abandon¬ 
ing its original emblem of a wheatsheaf, 
indicating tide harvest of facts, with the legend. 
Aliu exterendum. Mr. Booth, at_ any rate, 
has not adopted that motto. He gives m the 
practical conclusions to which his statistical 
investigations lead. In his judgment, the 
principal difficulty and danger are constituted 
by the existence of Classes A and B, the 
lowest and the penultimate strata in the 
succession of social depths. Class A, if we 
understand his proposal rightly, is to be 
“ harried out of existence ” by the pul^g 
down of its rookeries, and other vexatious 
proceedings. A milder doom awaits Class B. 
They are to be employed by the state, 
“weU-housed, well-fed, and well--wamed,” 
The government would lose pecuniarily by 
the transaction; but sodety would gain, if, 
Mr. Booth computes, by abolishing the 


as 


competition of Class B, the earnings of the 
higher classes would be so enhanced as to 
suffice for their own wants, and to cover the 
deficiency incurred by the state. So long u 
that deficiency does not exceed a certain 
limit, the semi-pau3)eriBed class are to “ live 
as families.” But those who are onerous in a 
higher degree will be moved on to the poor- 
house, “ where they would live as family no 
longer.” Such is the scheme of “limted 
socialism ” which has forced itself on a singu¬ 
larly unprepossessed and impartial mind in 
the course of one of the most careful 
statistical investigations which have been ever 
made. 

F. Y. Edgewobiii. 


A Vint to Stanley’s Sear-Guard at Majw 
Bartteht's Camp on the Atvkmmi. ‘With 
an Account of River-Life on the Congo. By 
J. R. Werner. (Blackwood.) 

This title, which it is an open secret has been 
modified since the book -was first advertised, 
is a good instance of what a title ought not 
to be. For reasons too obvious to need com¬ 
ment, it puts in the forefront what was a mere 
episode in the author’s two years’ residence 
in the Congo Free State, and throws in as an 
addendum what forms the essential, though, 
at the moment, the less attractive part of the 
work. Of the fourteen chapters, twelve are 
occupied dbrectly or indirectly with “an 
account of river-life on the Congo,” and two 
only with the “ visit to Stairiey’s rear-guard, 
&c.,” title and sub-title being thus exactly 
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rereised. But vhea the " episode ” has I final, we shoold all hare to be pessiinists; bat 
passed into the domain of ancient history—a j it is because we know that civilisation has 


process sofflciently rapid in these feverish 
times—the title-page can be re-adjusted with 
more consideration for the fitness of things 
and the expectations of fature purchasers of 
<he volume. 

As a professional engineer, Mr. Werner’s 


not said the last word on the social problem 
that we do not yet despair of the future of 
humanity. 

Most readers will naturally tom to the 
section dealing with “ Stanley’s Eear-Guard”; 
but as the events referred to all took place 


reputation is understood to stand high; and in before Maj. Barttelot’s murder, their hopes of 

_fj— _ t _ 9 * _•__AS_i. 1_ Ji _ !• __J 


t^ capacity he certainly rendered good ser¬ 
vice to the Congo State at some critical 
moments daring an engagement of a little 
over two years-^une, 1886, to end of July, 
1888—^brought to an abrupt conclusion by 
illness. It is desirable to be accurate on this 
point, as he himself refers somewhat vaguely 
to the subject, the period going on at a 
crescendo rate from “ two years,” at p. 50, to 
“nearly three,” at p. 297, and “three,” 
without the “ nearly,” two pages farther on. 
However, a residence of even two years, not 
confined to one or two stations, but almost 
continnally afioat on one or another of the 
little steamers now plying on the great equa 
torial artery and its countless navigable 
affluents, is a tolerably good certificate of 
competency to pen “ an account of river-life 
on tile Congo.” Mr. Werner’s account is in 
fact excellent, full of graphic pictures and 
shrewd remarks on man and his surroundings, 
and revealing at every page a spirit of generous 
s;pipathy fortheteeming populations at present 
distraoted between the rival claims of two 
antagonistic civilising agencies. Like so many 
other observers, he is struck by the seeming 
paradox that an imperfect state of culture is 
in many respects worse than downright 
savagery; and on this interesting topic, which 
lies at tile root of the now rampant pessimism, 
his reflections are singularly just and to the 
point. 

“Nature, when left alone, does her own 
soavengering; but, as civilisation advances, tite 
works of man often interfere with the natural 
draiimge, without providing any substitiite; 
and it is only when the population has b^ 
decimated by disease that men’s eyes are 
opened. . . . The primitive savage Uving in 
his hut has no need of dust bin or dust cart. 
Theants from the largehill dose by will soonmake 
short work of any meat he may have left on the 
bones; the sexton-beetle will soon bury what 
remains out of sight; and the wind and rain 
sweep all feathers and dirt into the river. 

As civilisation advances, roads are made, the 
ant-hills get destroyed, and hawks and carrion 
birds disappear before the death-dealing shot 
gun. The natives congregate together in large 
towns, without any improvement in their 


sanitary arraug^ements, where the salutary 
effects of wind and rain are probably neutralised 
by the way in which the sfreets ate built; and 
so things go on till disease is generated, and 
men fall by hundreds.” 

And coming nearer home we see analogous 
evils developed on a far vaster scale by the 
very efforts of philanthropy at the improve¬ 
ment of the proletariate classes—light and air 
shut out by huge piles of “ Peal^y build¬ 
ings,” which yield handsome returns to those 
pests of urban life, the great ground land¬ 
lords, but which enormously increase the 
drasity of the population in a given area, 
without any compensation in the way of open 
spaces, patches of 


gleaning any first-hand information regard¬ 
ing subsequents events will necessarily 
dirappoint^. But if Mr. Werner saw 
noting of Stanley and has little to tell 
us about the famous expedition to the 
relief of Emin Fashi^ he picked up a 
good deal of interesting information re¬ 
garding the capture of Stanley Falls by the 
Arab riave-huuters, and its heroic defence by 
Mr. Beane. He also saw something of Tippoo 
Tip daring the expeditions between the Falls 
and Barttelot’s camp on the Aruwimi; but 
was not very favourably impressed bjr that 
wily mestizo, whose anomalous position as 
slave dealer % instinct and Stanley’s ally by 
choice has been such a puzzle to observers of 
recent events in the Congo Free State. At 
their first interview near the Falls, expect¬ 
ing to see an Arab of light complexion, Mr. 

Werner 

“was somewhat surprised to find Mr. Tippoo 
Tip as black as any negro I had seen; 
but he had a fine, well-shaped head, 
bald at the top, and a short blaok beard, 
thickly strewn with white hairs. He was 
dressed in the usual Arab style, but more 
simply than the rest of the Arab chiefs, and 
had a broad, well-formed figure. His rekless 
eyes gave him a great resemblance to tiie 
negroes’ heads with blinking eyes in the electric 
advertisements of somebody’s shoe polish which 
adorned the walls of our London railway- 
stations some years ago, and earned him the 
name of ‘ Nubian blacking.* 

To Tippoo’s “treachery” is attributed the 
collapse of Stanley’s “rear-guard” on the 
lower Aruwimi; and as he is “a devout 
Mohammedan, who carries the sword in one 
hand and the Koran in the other,” this 
“ most powerful of aU the slave-raiding Arabs 
between the Aruwimi and Tanganyika ” cer¬ 
tainly seems a weak reed for either Stanley or 

the Free State to lean upon in their efforts at other uongo celebn&es. The boon u 
the regeneration of the Central African popu- provided with an Index, and a useful map of 
lations. Yet this is the man who, after the the Congo basin brought up to dote, con 
recovery of the Falb Station, sequently showing the course both of the 

was estabUshed there as governor, and the 5* 

country round about left for a whole year to tiraced by Junker rad Grenfell. The head- 
the mercy of men whose only objects in life stream of the Aruwimi is made conjeotnrally 


while Mr. Werner deserves the than Vs of the 
European public for hu outspoken language, 
at a time whra certain notorious attempts at 
a euppreeeio veri have already had an ephemeral 
success. On the other hand, he appears 
to have been mystified by the groups of 
“poles” often noticed by travellers on the 
slopes of the hills skirting the Middle Congo, 
rad which he was informed 

“ were placed to mark the spot where the 
corpses of decapitated sbveshra been thrown 
into the river. It appears that at a place called 
Lusengo, whenever the natives have a great 
massanga-drinking, they cutoff the heads of 
one or more sbves, and throwing the boffles 
into the river set up a pole to mark the place, to 
the top of which is tied the dead man’s loin¬ 
cloth. I do not know whether the pole b 
driven through the body of the victim, but 
imagine that it u so, as daring the whole time 
1 have been at Bangab, I have not seen above 
four dead bodies floating down the river.” 

Thu recaUs the “ stakes ” observed by the 
Anglican divine daring his lamblings in the 
Babra Peninsula, rad by him supposed to be 
the gibbets used by the “ unspeakable Turk ” 
for impaling his Servian rad Bulgarira 
Christira subjects. Only on the banks of the 
Danube it was “ scarecrows ”; on the banks 
of the Congo it was the stems of palm-trees 
killed by the rude native method of extracting 
both oil and wine from “those valuable 
plants, which, when leafless and of a sombre 
grey, present the appearanoeof so manygibbets 
set up on the hillside ” {Reelue, xiii.). 

Elsewhere crocodiles are spoken of, which 
were “ perhaps upwards of 50 ft. long,” rad 
one seen by the author himself was rescued 
by him to ^ “ quite 50 ft. long.” Saurians 
of this size are usually suppo^ to belong 
rather to a mesozoic or tertiary fauna, rad 
none exceeding 28 or 30 ft. appera to have 
ever been observed even in the Nile waters, 
where this reptile is said to attain its greatest 
length. Hence the “ quite fifty feet ” must, 
at all events, be receiv^ with some degree of 
reserve. 

Among the illustrations, for the most part 
rather poor reproductions of sketches by the 
author, there are a few good photographs of 
Stanley, Barttelot, Jameson, and one or two 
other Congo celebrities. The book is also 


are—like those of the Spaniards of old—the 
amassing of wealth for themselves, and the 
spreading of their rriirion—a religion of car¬ 
nage, sensuality, and Tost. . . . Left to him¬ 
self for a whole year, without even a letter to 
tell him why the European officer had not 
arrived, Tippoo naturally followed the prompt¬ 
ings of hu Arab instincts, and raided the 
country right and left. The state of depopula¬ 
tion, on my arrival in the spring of 1888, 
showed only too plainly how he had fnlfllled 
the terms of the trmty [of February 24, 1887]. 

By the conditions under winch Tippoo 
was left at Stanley Falls after his appointment 
as governor, the flag of the Congo State was 
made to afford protection to the oppressor, sad 


to flow from the Muta-Nzige, wmeh is, of 
course, entirely separated from the Albert 
Nyanza, and extended southwards to within 
I some eighty miles of Tanganyika. 

A. M Kxains. 


Euaye, chiefly Literary and Ethical. By 
Aubrey de Vere. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Aubrey de Yere’s second collection of 
miscellaneous papers provides less material 
for interesting comment than its predecessor, 
the two volumes of Eeeaye, chiefly on Poetry, 
I have no evidence save that supplied by the 


-- w* _ a. V- t t 3 -- 3 ■ , I Tolume itself to warrant the hy^thesis, but 

green sward, or play- banner of freedom was dragged j cannot help thinking that the appearance of 


M. O- 

grounds for the swarms of children now more 
than ever crowding oiur dangerous thorough¬ 
fares. Were these results to be regarded as 


in the mire. present work is the result of an after- 

The full significance of these statements will thought—that when Mr. Aubrey de Yere 
I become apparent a little later on; rad mean- sent out his former volumes he sent them out 
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irith the feeling that they induded all his 
fagitive prose contributions which were 
deserving of permanence, at any rate, those 
which were tnoii deserving; but that the 
warm welcome extended to the collection by 
many competent critics has encouraged him 
to g^ve the same permanence to essays which 
his discrimination had at first prompted to 
leave ung;athered from their original resting* 

? laces in periodicals or pamphlets. Of course 
may Iw altogether wrong; but I do not 
know how, otherwise than by this hypothesis, 
to account for Ihe fact that the results of the 
gleaning are—^not merely in quantity, but^ in 
general quality — somewhat less satisfying 
than those of the reaping. 

"When I reviewed in the Acadeut the 
Situytf chiefly on Poetry, I pointed out— 
with, 1 hope, due courtesy and respect—what 
seemed to me not unimportant defects of sub¬ 
stance and expression; but, when all real or 
imaginary faults were allowed for, the greater 
number of the papers had an intellectual or 
literary interest, a permanent raiton d’etre, 
which is not to 1 m found in more than two or 
three of the ten essays induded in the present 
volume. Among the non-literary contents of 
the book are a couple of exceedingly admirable 
articles. The pages devoted to “ A Policy 
for Ireland ” and to “ Proportionate Bepre- 
sentation ” display qualities which suggest 
the condusion that h^ Mr. Aubrey de Yere 
turned his attention to statesmanship he 
might have made a mark not less honourable 
thim he has made in literature; and there is 
some reason to fear that, simply because he 
has chosen to be known as a littSraieur 
rather than es & politician, these thoughtful 
and wise utterances may attimst less attention 
and be read with far less earnest consideration 
than they deserve. The columns of a literary 
journal are not, however, a fit place in which 
to comment upon or di^uss Mr. Aubrey de 
Yore’s views upon current burning questions 
of politics—an unfitness which, to one reader 
at least, is a matter to be regretted, for the 
essays devoted to literary subjects are, with 
one exception, much less weighty in substance 
and vi^rous in handling than these excur¬ 
sions mto the domain of political thought. 

This exception is the essay on “ The Per¬ 
sonal Character of YTordsworth’s Poetry, 
read before the Wordsworth Society in 
1883, which will be familiar to some 
readers, as it has since then been printed 
in the interesting volume entitled Worde- 
worthiMM published xmder the society’s 
auspices, but which can be read a second or 
a third time with both pleasure and profit. 
Hr. Matthew Arnold’s remark, that Words¬ 
worth has been specially fortunate, inasmuch 
that all who have written about him have 
written well, finds some of its pleasantest 
illustrations in Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s con¬ 
tributions to Wordsworthim criticism; and 
his latest contribution is worthy of its pre¬ 
decessors, displa^g all their fine veracitiM 
of sympathetic inaigh^ and having no fault 
but one rendered inevitable by external con- 
ditioim for which the writer was not re¬ 
sponsible and which he doubtless deplored— 
tile fault of undue brevity. In this essay 
Mr. Aubrey de Yere regards the work of 
Wordsworth from the point of view of one 
who sees in poetry not a mere “ creation of 
the poet’s intellect” but “the embodied 


progeny of his whole spiritual being.” He 
very justly says: 

It is not a single faoolty of the mind that 
originates a true poem, though the imagination 
is speoislly needed for the end; it is the whole 
mind, and not the mind only, but the whole 
moral and emotional being, induding those 
antecedent habits and experience whi^ fitted 
that being for its task. In this respect the 
highest poetry has some analogy to religions 
fdth. It is this also which makes poetry such 
a large thing, and which constitutes the infinite 
variety of poetry.” 

This vital relation between the really great 
poet and his work—the latter being not 
simply produced by the former, but begotten 
and conceived by a sort of spiritual generation 
-is universal; but its indications vary both 
in number and in obviousness. In the work of 
Wordsworth they are at once numerous and 
clear; and, therefore, the “ personal cha¬ 
racter” of his poetry provides a specially 
suggestive and fruitfiu theme. Of course it 
is not a theme which has been altogether 
ignored by Mr. Aubrey de Yere’s forerunners; 
but he, more adequately than they, has 
recognised its fuU promise of result, and has, 
therefore, treated it more systematically and 
effectively. Mr. Aubrey de Yere criticises, 
as other writers have criticised, Wordsworth’s 
arbitrary division of his work into poems of 
the “Affections,” of the “Fancy,” of the 
“ Imagination,” and of “ Sentiment and 
Beflection ”; but he provides a new and 
weighty objection to the poet’s classification 
by pointing out that, in Edition to its irri¬ 
tating quality and its want of real outline, it 
has tihe further and more serious disadvantage 
of concealing from readers capable of being 
misled by names the essential co-operative 
unity of the spiritual and intellectual factors 
to which the variously described poems owe 
their existence. He writes— 

“ All these fooulties [fancy, reflection, &o.] are 
doubtless found, though with diversities of 
proportion, in Wordsworth’s ]^ma; but they 
are almost always found in union, and they are 
ever marshalled under the control of the highest 
poetic faculty—viz., the imagination. ... It 
is but in a few of Wordsworth’s inferior poems, 
such as might have been written by his imi¬ 
tators; that the higher faculties and impulses 
are found in separation. In his best poetry the 
diverse elements of tiie human intellect and of 
the human heart are found, not only in a 
greater variety, but in a closer and more 
spiritual union, than in any other poetry of his 
time; and from that union rose the extra¬ 
ordinary largeness of character which belonged 
to it.” 

Ono cannot help regretting that Mr. 
Aubrey de Yere did not pause to illustrate 
the statement made in the second of these 
sentences; indeed, as I have already hinted, 
the essay would be enriched by some of that 
elaboration, of which, both in this volume 
and elsewhere, he is sometimes too prodigal. 
In leaving an essay on which it would be 
pleasant to linger, I may point out a misprint 
which has escaped correction. On p. 328 
appears the following sentence: “In any 
case his [Wordsworth’s] sympathies for men 
must have been held in check by the stately 
severity of his moral ideals.” It is abun¬ 
dantly manifest from the context that the 
word “ with” should take the place of “for,” 
the point of tiie paragraph being that Words¬ 


worth’s sympathies were “rather for thnn 
with men.” 

Longer, but much less satisfactory, than 
the essay just noticed, are the three papers 
devoted to the poetry of Archbishop Trench, 
Sir Samuel Ferguson, and Mr. Coventry 
Patmore. The fi^ of these articles is un¬ 
doubtedly the best; but there is not much of 
importance to be said about the archiepiscopal 
contribution to English verse, which was 
leasing rather than in any way remarkable, 
ndeed, the critic seems to have been 
conscious of the tenuity of his nominal theme, 
for many pages of the essay are devoted to 
an edifying, but surely superfluous, defence 
of religious poetry, in the course of which he 
argues most seriouriy and earnestly with some 
people in whose existence it is very hard to 
believe—people who maintain that “phQ- 
oBophy would cease to be a fit theme for 
poetry if it became Christian philosophy,” 
who allege that “ poetry should confine itself 
to secular themes when it deals with narra¬ 
tive,” and who declare that “saiutfy char¬ 
acters are too like each other for poetic illus¬ 
tration.” There cannot be need for a pains¬ 
taking refutation of such propositions as these. 

The other two essays named were probably 
published as reviews of the books with which 
they deal, and as such they are irreproachable. 
In an account of a new work written for 
some critical journal a running description 
and commentafy, with occasional extracts, are 
perfectly satisfying; but work of this kind has 
no permanent place in literature. Of the most 
elaborate essay of all, to which the place of 
honour is given—“ Some Kemarks on Litera¬ 
ture in its Social Aspects ”—I fear I cannot 
speak to profit, for I frankly confess I have 
bran unable to get more than a faint glim¬ 
mering of its main drift. Mr. Aubrey de 
Yere seems to think that the fact of literature 
being a moral force is insufficiently recognised, 
and ho seems also to be much exercised by 
the moral influence of the literature of our 
own day. Literature which was once a voca¬ 
tion, then a profession, has become a trade, 
and with this degradation of its status has 
come a depravation of its influence. I 
cannot but think that Mr. Aubrey de Yere 
disquiets himself in vain. The Art for Art 
School, which alone denies his first pro¬ 
position, is a very small, though a very noisy, 
minority; and writers by vocation, by pro¬ 
fession, and by trade, nave not lived in 
different consecutive periods like the men of 
the stone and of the iron age, but are all to 
be found working among us to-day. We have 
doubtless now more frivolous and harmful 
books than we have ever had, because we 
have more books of all kinds; but so long as 
their effect is largely neutralised by other 
books instinct with health, purity, and piety 
—books, for example, like those of Mr. 
Aubrey de Yere hunself—there can be no 
need for our spirits to be cast down within 
us. 

The three remaining essays deal with ec¬ 
clesiastical and theological questions which, 
like the political questions aWe referred to, 
cannot be fully discussed here. I may, how¬ 
ever, mention a purely logical difficuify sug¬ 
gested by his “ Bemarks on the Philosophy of 
the Rule of Faith.” Mr. Aubrejr de Yere 
unreservedly condemns private judgment; 
and yet, if his essay has any practical object 
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at all, that object mast lead his readers to 
exercise their private judgment in favour of 
the views which he commends to them. Is 
there not some confusion here ? 

James Ashcbofi Noble. 


Bench and Bar. By Mr. Serjeant Robinson. | 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

It is just as well, perhaps, that there are only 
six Serjeants at law still surviving who have 
not attained the judicial bench, and that one 
of them is a county court judge, and another, 
Serjeant Falling, has already written his book 
(and a very interesting and valuable one, too). 
Otherwise there would be an appalling pro¬ 
spect of legid jokes, cramie repctita, still to be 
produced before a somewhat satiated public, 
if every “one of the last of an ancient 
race” is to imitate Serjeant Ballantine and 
Serjeant Robinson and give the world the 
benefit of his recollections and reflections. 

It must, however, be admitted that so long 
as he confines himself to his recollections— 
or rather to his memoranda—Serjeant Robin 
son is an agreeable companion for a railway 
journey, or as the “ idle ” proser “ of an empty 
day ” by the seaside. It is always interesting 
to the present generation to be reminded of 
the days when the Thames was still a river and 
not a mere open sewer; and when the young 
barrister could, after devouring his commons 
at the “ half after four,” get into a boat at 
the Temple Stairs and pull up to Battersea, or 
down to Limehonse, or could watch the 
gorgeous barges of the City companies gliding 
up &e river to more solid repasts at Hampton 
Court. It is pleasant, too—^in the Lucretian 
sense of pleasure by contrast with others’ 
pains—to recall the terrible dangers that beset 
the advocate from special pleadings, or wear¬ 
ing a beard and moustache, for which grave 
crime Serjeant Robinson recollects a practi¬ 
tioner at the Old Bailey being turned out of 
the Bar-mess. 

Serjeant Robinson can mar a curious tale 
in telling it as well as another when he trusts 
to his memory. He makes ratiier a hash of 
Mr. Justice Maule’s fitmous summing-up to 
the jury when a man, whose first wHe had 
run away from him, was tried for bigamy; 
and he relates at appalling length in prose 
a poetical skit on Baron Parke as a special 
pleader. Whether he is right, too, in his 
account of the story of the Jameses may be 
doubted. According to him, Edwin James, 
subsequently disbarred, was called James I.; 
one of his devils, James II.; and one Allan, a 
young relation, the Young Pretender. The 
present received version, whether revised or 
not, is that the present Sir Henry James was 
once addressing the court, and thinking the 
presiding judge had mistaken who he was, 
said so; when the judge replied heknew very 
well there were three Jameses, and he dis¬ 
tinguished the late Lord Justice, then at 
the bar, as James I., Edwin James, as James 
II., and his interlocutor as the Young 
Pretender—an attempt at a snub of which 
the author must have subsequently repented 
when the Young Pretender became Attorney 
General. 

But there are many good stories in the 
book. Perhaps some of the best are the 


“bulls” attributed to Seijeant Arabia as a 
judge at the Old Bailey— e.g., 

“Prisoner at the bar, there are mitigating 
circumstances in this case. I will therefore 
give you a chance of redeeming a ohuraoter that 
you have irretrievably lost ” ; 

or again to a witness: 

My good man, don’t go gabbling on so. Hold 
your tongpie, and answer the question that is 
put to you.” 

Another good buU is recorded of Phillips, the 
Old Bailey practitioner, whose conduct in 
calling God to witness the innocence of 
Courvoisier has been the subject both before 
and since of so much platitudinous comment, 
and “ whose flowers of eloquence,” Lord 
Brougham described as “horticultural, not 
floricultural.” He told a witness whom he 
detected kissing his thumb instead of the 
book, “You may desave God, sir, but you 
won’t desave me.” (The Serjeant, by the 
way, spoils the story by making him say 
“You may try to desave God.”) Phillips, 
when a judge in the insolvent court,told an in¬ 
solent insolvent, who smd that he had retained 
none of his possessions, and that all Were in 
the hands of his creditors, “ You do not mean 
all. You certainly retained for your own use 
your self-possession.” Another Old Bailey 
practitioner named Garwood—Serjeant Robin- 
experience seems to have been mostly 
of the “ Sessions and Ancient Bailey ” type— 
told a brother practitioner that ho verily 
believed that “if yon were to rake the 
infernal regions with a small-tooth comb, yon 
would not find a woman with a tongue and 
a temper like Mrs. Garwood’s.” But Mr. 
Justice Maule, as usual in legal anecdotes of 
the time, is the great source of legal merri 
ment. There is one told anew here, which 
ought to be quoted whenever it reappears, as 
the same farce is still gone through now as 
then. The judge, to a little girl of tender 
years about to give evidence: 

■ * Do you know what an oath is, my bhild P ’ 
Yes, sir; I am obliged to tell the truth.’ 
And if you always t^ tlie truth, where will 
you to when you die P * * Up to heaven, sir.’ 

‘ And what will become of you if you tell lies P ’ 

I shall go down to the naughty plaoe, sir.’ 

' Are you quite sure of that P ’ ‘ Yes, inr; quite 
sure.’ ‘Let her be sworn. It is quite dear 
she knows a great deal more about it than I 
do.’ ” 

A witness once said to him: “ My Lord, you 
may believe me or not, but I have told the 
truth, and I have been wedded to truth from 
my infancy.” “ Yes, sir,” said Maule, “ but 
the question is how long you have been a 
widower.” 

Seijeant Robinson reports that the "Western 
Gircuit was at this time famous for its long- 
winded bores; and that Parke, going that cir¬ 
cuit, told Maule he would make those long 
winded fellows shorter or he would know the 
reason why. “ Quite right,” said Maule 
“ but by the time you get back you will have 
learned the reason why.” Perhaps the 
funniest thing in the book is the tale of 
countryman who fell asleep in the jury-box 
while one of the long-w^ed ones named 
Growder was orating; and, on being rebuked 
by the judge, said: 

“ ‘My lord, I can teak a dose o’ Growder as 
well as any man, but I must teak it yearly in 


momin’, when I am fresh and fit for any queer 
business that may toum up.’ ” 

Another charming comment by the jurymen 
on the judicial flow of eloquence is recorded 
of Serjeant Adams, who, after a lengthy sum¬ 
ming-up in a nuisance case, hoped the jury 
understood the points, to wUoh the foreman 
answered: 

Oh yes, my lord, we are aU agreed that we 
never knew oefore what a nnisanoe was until 
we heard your lordship’s summing-up.” 

We are afraid Serjeant Robinson has not 
wholly escaped the long windedness of the 
profession. We should advise no man or 
woman to read beyond p. 177, where the 
Serjeant’s recollections come to an end and 
his reflections begin. Otherwise, he or she 
will find him or herself involved in the 
Serjeant’s views on such questions as “ "What 
is truth ?” or, “ What is tiie arithmetical pro¬ 
portion between the late Sir W. Follett’s 
intellect and that of ordinary clever men?” (say 
of a Serjeant). “ What is the relation home 
by the morals of Adam and Eve to those of 
to-day ”; with enunciations of such startlingly 
novel political doctrines as that 

the various parts of the constitution are so 
olosely connected and so mutually dependent 
upon one another lhat in seeking to cure one 
e^ we may be tmoonsoionriy introdnoiDg 
many more serious ones.” 

Aethub F. Leach. 


NEW HOVELS. 

An lilt of Surrey. By Richard Dowling. 
In 8 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Prinee Boderiei. By J. Brinaley-Riohards. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Sde. In 3 vols. (Remington.) 

Heatheote. By Ella MacMahon. In 2 vols. 

(Ward & Downey.) 

The Khighte of the Lion. With a Preface by 
tiie Miuquis of Lome. (Ghatto & Windus.) 

The Lott Ooup. By Hawley Smart. (White.) 

A Midnight Pastime. By J. H. Brighouse. 
(Simpm, Marshall & Go.) 

Bed Buin. By A. N. Homer. (Ward ft 
Downey.) 

Ii is a genuine pleasure to meet with Mr. 
Dowling at his best. Owing to some defect 
or other in choice of subject or treatment, his 
recent stories have not fulfilled the promise 
originally held out; but the author has fully 
recovered himself in An Isle of Surrey. Thu 
is in many respects, and chiefly ftom the 
literary point of view, the best work Mr. 
Dowling has yet written; and it is one of 
which no living author would need to feel 
ashamed. Mr. Dowling is not pre-eminently 
a reflective or didactic writer—^philosophy u 
not his forte—^but he is observant, and quite 
at home in the study of human nature. He 
has never hitherto drawn so fine a oharacter 
as Francis BramwelL It is shown in these 
volumes how the deepest wrongs may, through 
the elevating and refining influence of a little 
child, change a dark and gloomy soul into 
one truly noble, and alive with the Mghest 
aspirations. Bramwdl’s r^ption of his err¬ 
ing and repentant wife reci^ the pathetic 
scene in Tennyson’s “ Guinevere and, inde^, 
the betrayal has some kindred featum wjth 
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that of the great hero of romance. As one 
of the characters in Mr. Dowling^s narrative 
exclaimed, there -was enough Chnstianity in 
Bramwell to make a vrhole bench of bishops. 

“ I always knew he was a hero, but I was not 
prepared to find the spirit of a martyr as well. 
And yet I ought to have been prepued for 
anything noble and disinterested m him. He 
does what he believes to be right, without any 
view to reward here or hereafto.” 

At the opposite end of the poles, morally, is 
William Crawford, who wrought havoc with 
several lives. "His notions of right and 
wrong were clear and simple; what he liked 
was right, what he did not like was wrong.” 
After a life of unutterable meanness and 
selfishness, Crawford dies a miserable death. 
Many of these villains expire calmly in their 
beds in real life; but we are glad that in 
this instance poetic justice has been done. 
There are two or three female characters 
excellently touched in, but they are not so 
strong as the men. The scene ox the novel is 
chiefly laid at Welford Bridge, on the South 
London CanaL All the surroundings are 
humble. Mr. Bowling has recognis^ that 
the human tragedy may be as deep and power¬ 
ful here as in camps and courts; and to our 
mind he has surmounted the difficulties which 
naturally environ the subject. We congratu¬ 
late him upon his success, and trust he will 
not go back from it. 

There is decided devemess, with a spice 
of cynicism, in Mr. Brinsley-Richards’s 
Prince Roderick ; but, as a whole, the story is 
unsatisfactory. The women folk take on a 
new passion and throw off an old one as easily 
as they effect a change of dress; and if the 
sex were as fickle as here represented, they 
would warrant all the old poet’s charges of 
inconstancy. The Frinoess Borothea, sister 
of the hero, makes love to Captain Meredith, 
her brother’s private secretary; and when she 
has completely enthralled mm, cooUy tells 
him that she is about to marry the Orand 
Bnke Bothbart for reasons of state, but that 
that will make no difference to the mutual 
affection between herself and the handsome 
Englishman. Prince Roderick, of Eronheim, 
nephew and heir presumptive to King Franz, 
is somewhat original, though his actions now 
and then savour of insanity. He faUs into 
disgrace with the sovereign owing to his 
numerous love affairs, and he does not mend 
matters by threatening to publish a book 
advocating Socialism and other doctrines 
inimical to the powers that be. Finally, 
lie goes upon his travels, and while in England 
succumbs for a second time to the charms of 
Isabel, daughter of Lord Springfield, and 
marries her. They return to the continent 
toother, and intrigues are set on foot to raise 
Fmce Roderick to the Bulgarian throne. In 
many respects the novel foUows the course of 
recent history. For example, the circum* 
stances atten&g the melancholy death of the 
late King of Bavaria, his struggles with the 
doctor, and their drowning together in the 
lake are exactly reproduced in relation to 
the crazy Prince Wolfgang. The story closes 
with a description of the tragic death of the 
Princess Roderick, during a struggle between 
her husband and Mereffith, and a band of 
brigands. Meredith himself is a weak sort of 
creature, though he passes through a number 


of exciting adventures. The greatest mistake 
made by Mr. Brinsley-Richards in this novel 
is in introducing the political element. 
Anxious, like Br. Johnson, to let the 
" Whig dogs ” have the worst of it, he will 
offend fully one-half of his readers. For 
example. Captain Meredith inherited a small 
property, but not being able to get any 
rents, he adds: 

« I had been told that if I freely renounced 
my rents and set up as a penitent landlord, I 
might be elected to the House of Commons in 
the beggar-my-neighbour interest, and be 
salaried out of a fund raised by Irish kitchen- 
maids in America.” 

This, of course, might be all very well in a 
political pamphlet, and would be just about 
as smart and veracious as much that is found 
in political hrochwree ; but it is out of place in 
a novel. Mr. Gladstone, and a well-known 
Radical politician who figures in these pages 
as Mr. Lemesnrier, are attacked with great 
bitterness. When next Mr. Brinsley-Richards 
writes a novel, he should remember that 
fiction is intended for all classes of readers, 
and should rigidly eschew a partisan attitude 
in politics. 

The writer of Rde, though not possessing 
talent of a high order, has struck out a new 
line. She tiiows us a rich Midland banker, 
BO devoted to the pursuit of wealth, and so 
neglectinl of his oiily child, that he fails to 
perceive he is gradujuly breakmg her heart, 
through the e^oroed loneliness of her life. 
He is destined to a rude awakening. Finding 
the burden of existence insupportable, Edith 
Yemey one morning leaves her home to fight 
ber own way in the world. She takes a humble 
position as a designer in a pottery factory, 
and the reader must follow for himself the 
vicissitudeB of her career. She is throvra 
into the society of rough but good-hearted 
people, whom she captivates by her beauty 
and charming manners. The sketch of Griff, 
her stalwart rustic lover, is the best thing in 
the book; and we feel that so noble and 
manly a fellow deserved something better 
than to lose the woman whom he had loved 
in her adversity. To overcome his grief he 
emigrates, accompanied by his sister and 
father, both persons of strong individuality. 
The latter rejoices that the Americans " are 
gettin’ quite civilised now, an’ have horse 
racin’ an’ sportin’ in a sort o’ way; that 
allays shows civilisation.” Edith is found by 
her father in the end, and he discovers that the 
love of his child is better than the worship 
of Mammon. A subsidiary plot relating to a 
poor fellow who utterly ruins himself by his 
passion for law has something of the pawetic 
m it. Altogether, this novel, wMe not 
revealing the practised hand, may be read 
with genuine interest and satikaction. 

Judging from HeathcoUf we fear that we 
cannot encourage Miss (or Mrs.) MacMahon 
in the idea that she wiU become a novelist. 
Her present story is very thin, and has no 
grip in it. It manifests no special power of 
delineating character, no descriptive talent, 
and no evidence of original thought. It is, 
in fact, not a whit better than any lady of 
intelligence could produce, if she sat down to 
make the attempt; and with such a super¬ 
fluity of mediocre writers in existence already, 
the world demands something more than this 


Di. 


from a new aspirant. The story is pleasant 
and readable enough. Heathcote Grant, the 
hero, is calculated at some points to beget 
sympathy; but this is the utmost that can be 
honestly said for it. Let the author turn to 
some of the admirable stories produced by 
her own sex, and she will feel that publication 
is a mistake unless she has something more to 
say than she has said in Meaihoote. 

“ Baitije, murder, and sudden death ” are 
some of the staple elements of Tke KnigkU of 
the Lion, which is a romance of the thirteenth 
century. In his introduction, the Marquis of 
Lorne states that the story has been rescued 
from the obscurity of a lo^ shelf in an old 
library. It is, undoubtedly, powerful, and 
throws a vivid light upon tiie period with 
which it deals. The rivalries of nobles, the 
class hatreds, the contentions of cities, and 
the internal feuds of petty states, are all 
illustrated in a dramatic manner; but there is 
so much bloodshed that it begins to pair upon 
the reader. It is aU very wkl to polish off a 
few characters now and then, but this 
mediaeval slaughter is appalling, and it is 
accompanied by all the concomitants of war¬ 
fare in the middle ages—cruel^, rapine, and 
lust. From 1208 to 1250, which was a stir¬ 
ring period in European history, forms the 
basis of this story. Those who like a work 
full of excitement, action, and intrigue, will 
go a long way before they find the equal of 
The KnighU ef the Lion. 

Or the horse horsey is the Lest Coup, and 
those who know Capt. Hawley Smart’s writ¬ 
ings will not need to be told that the interest 
is kept thoroughly alive. Jim Luttrell’s love 
affairs, together with the great stake which 
depended on the Lincolnshire Blandicap in a 
certain year, are treated with the author’s 
weU-known skill; and it is written in the 
Book of Tattersall’s Chronicles that the race 
in question was a peculiarly stirring one. 

A Midnight Pastime is extraordim^ and 
bewildering; perhaps it is natural to midnight 
pastimes kways to be so. It is a weird 
account of a spectre, and of an estate in which 
a well was the most conspicuous feature; but 
as we read, which we did religiously to tte 
end, we felt that the author would have done 
better to “let weU alone.” 

Red Ruin is a tale of West African river 
life, and Mr. Homer graphically shows the 
dangers to which whites are exposed in these 
regions. There is plenty of excitement in his 
sketch, and the fortunes of Joyce Melville, an 
altogether charming English girl, will be 
followed with much interest. 

G. Babxbtt Smuh. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
Flowers of the Night. By Emily PIdfiGer. 
(Triibner.) It would be doing Mrs. Pfeiffer 
grave injustice to regard this volume as in any 
respect representative of her poetic faculty. 
Insomnia is not a hopeful souroe of inspiration; 
and the various pieces in these pag^es “ have all 
taken shape in meepless hours of the night, of 
which they have relieved the suffering." At 
the same time, though one cannot but notice 
the lack of that spontaneity and freshness 
which have hitherto characterised Mrs. Pfeiffier’s 
writings, there occur numerous passages which 
bear the impress of a spiritual experience, and 
ateohnioal perfection, which belong soldy to 
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genins. The title of the book prepares the 
reader for a certain unity of sentiment and 
theme; and, notwithstanding the prefatory 
warning of the author, it is a little disconcert¬ 
ing to find among “ Flowers of the Ni^ht ” 
such miscellaneons subjects as “The Witch’s 
Last Bide,” “ The Highland Widow’s Lament,” 
and “ A Bhyme for the Time,” based on the 
debate on Mr. Bryce’s Infants Bill of 1884. 
Two or three of the minor l^cs, such as “ The 
Sonsy UHlkmaid ” and “ A Bemonstranoe,” are 
written in the curious pseudo-Doric which half 
amuses and h^ puzzles the reader benorth the 
Tweed. The volume doses with a small sdec- 
tion of verses from Heine, induding the 
familiar “Wallfahrt naoh Eevlaar” and the 
marvellous passion-flower dream; and these 
versions, careful and studied as they are, once 
more serve to Ulnstrate how almost hopeless it 
is to expect a oompletdy satisfactory translation 
of an original so sim^e and subtle. In the 
flrst stanza the line 

“ Zu schau’n die Frozesslon f ” 
is rendered by the terrible sibillation, 

“ ‘ To see the procession?’ she said.” 

In the third stanza, Mrs. Pfeiffer has, without 
any evident reason, rendered 

“ Nimm Buch nnd Bosenkranz ” 
by the verse 

“ Take book and bead, and go ”; 
while, farther on, the lines 

“ Die Matter Gottes zu Kevloar 
Tiiigt heut’ ibr bestes Kleid,” 
lose all their rnstio fervour in the grotesque 
phrasing 

“ The Mother ot Qod at Eevlasr 
Is wearing her best silk gown.” 

These are, however, very minute details. Of 
the book as a whole, Mra. Pfeiffer writes one 
of her characteristioally gracefal and melodious 
sonnets by way of “ Envoy ” : 

When the last laden bee has homeward flown. 

And daisies close their curtains on the night. 

When only hearts that wake for lore’s delight 
And eyes that seek to shed their tears unknown 
Are sleepless—then are strange, wan blossoms 
blown, 

Children ot darkness, so not richly dight 

Tl^gh sweet perchance to other sense than 

As they distil their secrets all alone. 

And such methought were these sad-oolouied 
rhymes; 

They seemed some potent perfume to exhale 
While cheating night with their melodious chimes; 

And so at dawn 1 gathered them, to pale 
Yet more by day, and with the altered times 

In fragrance as all else perchance to fail.” 

The AftenMon Landecme. Poems and Trans¬ 
lations. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
(Longmans.) Col. Higginson’s place among 
American worthies is a rather remarkable one. 
Once upon a time he was a clergyman; but, 
when the Secession War broke out, he exchanged 
the service of the Prince of Peace for that of the 
imperilled Bepublic, and his military title oling ;8 
to him still. He has, since then, bemme known 
and admired in the world of lettors. As a 
prose writer he has shown much ability. His 
style is incuive, ideas are plentiful, and he has 
the gift of making whatever subject he touches 
interesting. In the present volume he gives 
specimens of his work as a poet. They are 
neither remarkably good nor remarkably bad. 
Perhaps the best things in the book are one or 
two ineoes signed with initials other than Col. 
Higginson’s. On the whole, the verses are 
pleasing; and at any rate they will be acceptable 
to nuuiy readers on both sides of the ocean who 
have pleasant memories of the AflanUe Euaye 
and vimmmeenK about Women. 

Marvetea, A Masque. With Eight Odes. 
By Arth nr Platt. (Cambridge: Deighton, 


Bell & Co.) “Marpessa,” which may be 
deflned as a three-act imitation of a Ghreek play, 
is a highly promising poem, but promising 
more, perhaps, in the way of prettiness than of 
strength. The cadence and turn of thought is 
sometimes Swinbumian, but more often Tenny- 
sonian. The debt of the matter to Greek 
originals is sometimes too patent, e.g., p. 14 : 

“ Kever at height of his fortune seeming fair, 

Man may abide without fear of future care; 

Never secure 

Build up the house of peace unfailing, 

But in sereneet weather sailing 

Strikes on the reef and founders for from shore.” 

If this were original, it would be thought flne; 
as it is, it only strikes one as a rather 
annoyingly loose rendering of Aeschylus. But 
there is rem beauty in the description (p. 10 ) 
of the sorrow of the drowned manner’s 
widow— 

“ And all the sea becomes a mist of tears. 

And all the wave breaks like the happy years. 
Which were to be and which are lost for ever. 
Swept by inexorable fate away. 

Broken like waves in unavailing spray, 

A mist of tears, a dream sad days do shiver, 

A wailing infinite of flying shades. 

And down the valley sweeps the warm south¬ 
west. 

Bringing the bird’s cry from the sunny glades. 
The low of kine, the song of happier imds. 

Until the baby strained against her breast 

Stir her from agony of dumb despair 

And bring back life its innocent life to share.” 

The three divisions of the poem—^Morning, 
Noon, Evening—^might be omled the Love, 
the Wrath, and the Forgiveness, of Apollo, 
by whom Marpessa, the love of Idas, is first 
wooed, thenraptav^, and finally resto^ to her 
lover unharmM. We do not quite like the part 
the Muses play in act iL We cannot witb 
pleasure regard them as go-betweens for an 
amour of Apollo. But the speech of Apollo on 
p. 17 opens well: 

“ Now sitting lone upon the flowery spray. 

The nighti^ale insatiable of spring 
Leads prisoner the enamoured heart of May, 

And all the field with crocus-bloom aflame 
Shines like the face of heaven.” 

But it has not the true brevity of the Greeks, 
who suggest such a scene with half the 
verbiage; witness Aristophanes’ nightingale— 
Zcv floviAcD, ToV <p0tyfuiTOs TobpyiOtov* 
oToy KaTC/tcXiroHre ri/y KixMVi' 

We do not approve (p. 31) “ mourns ” as a rhyme 
to “ moms ; nor (p. 33) “ empyroean pride ” ; 
nor the final verses of the maidens’ chant 
(p. 36): it suggests Tate and Brady. 

“ We hod not thought that we could be 
To lose our sister glad.” 

But all “ Marpessa ” will be read with pleasure. 
Thp odea that complete the volume are of less 
value. The best, we think, are those called “ To 
May,” and “ To-Night.” The one entitled “ To 
England ” (p. 64-5) is a good brisk Chauvinistic 
libel, but “ que diaUe allait-il faire dans cette 
galore ” ? It is an absturdly false note in this 
book. Most readers of p. 57 will ask wonder- 
ingly what fs a “ ring^ atoll.” On p. 48, 
we think the “garish world” is a piece of 
hackneyed petty larceny, which so promising 
a versifier as Mr. Platt should avoid. 

Erotidia, By Charles Sayle. (Rugby: G. E. 
Over.) There is one lyric in Mr. Sayle’s 
volume which is worth everything else therein, 
and for which alone it were “ a thing to buy ” 
—supposing back numbers of The EnglUh 
lUtutrated unattainable. It is this of “ Ama - 
ryllis”: 

“ Sleep there beneath the lilies. 

Rest there beneath the grass. 

Nor know what good nor ill is 
Whatever come to pass;— 

0 lovely AmarylUa 
That wast so fair, alas 1 


Now nothing more thou fearest 
Beneath the silent sod. 

No burden now thou beorest 
As when thy feet here trod 
Would I were with thee, dearest. 

With thee, and thou with God.” 

The rhyme of “bearest” standing ontundis- 
solved is the one flaw in a poem coming os near 
to Mr. Pater’s ideal of a lyric as we hope for 
in these days. It is as the sobbing of tain 
among roses dustering on a tomb. Ba^ line 
falls like a tear upon the grave of the sweet 
dead maid. One u inevitably reminded of two 
otiier “ Bequiescats ”—Matthew Arnold’s and 
Mr. Oscar Wilde’s—not tosuggestreminisoenoe, 
but to ask is not this, in right of its classioal 
simplicity of form, and a music which hardly 
more needs us to take in the meaning of the 
words than the sound of tender weepmg asks 
interpretation, is not this a third ? To borrow 
the formula of the timid critic who, having 
screwed his courage to some giddy height of 
commendation, drops, in fri^t at his very 
temerity, sheer into a covert of exphmatory 
apologetics—“ This is high praise.” Yes, of 
“ Amaryllis ”; but not of Erotidia, wherein is 
much to disappoint, many young things, one 
might say, that Mr. Sayle had done bettw to 
keep in the nursery. We should have lost 
little had it been nearer in bulk to the slim- 
waisted Bertha of happy memory. There are 
many pages of passable rhyme, with here and 
there a quaintness, a fragrance, and here and 
there a thought; but these latter are too muifii 
like the “ reasons ” in Ghratiano’s conversation- 
saving, of course, “when you have found 
them.” The hackneyed is not so rare as one 
would have expect^ in the work of one 
whose wide culture is so pleasantly witnessed 
all through his book by dainty mottoes of 
quotation—whidi indeed made, it may be 
remembered, not the least of Bertha’e charms. 
Mr. Sayle can yet ask to be bound within 
“ thy spirit’s mesh,” and he is not above un-i 
hallowed sacrifices to rhyme; moreover, the 
v^ Calibans of misbegotten phrase squat 
within his verses—“ nndisoor^g,” “ tm’ 
worth,” “unhonour,” “love-litten”—while 
“sacring” is "not in use,” nor under any 
ciroumstances to be used. But in spite of 
these remarks there is much in Erotidia to de¬ 
light—more flne lines thim fine poems periiaps, 
but some of those too. This is hardly “ fine,” 
but it is quaint, and worth quoting: 

“ In Muscovy when a corpse they boxy 

And round in a group the mourners stand. 
Instead of an obol for Charon’s fenv 
They plsMM a script in the dead man’s hand t 
“ ‘ To Holy Nicholas, Saint of God.— 

Here is a man who loved yon wril 
When on the earth with us he trod. 

Save him now from the Gates of Hell.’ 

“If, when I die, I have still bewailers. 

While over me swings tiie creaset-gdsss. 

Open this book where these letters stand 
And write again in a bold, round hand 
* He loved boys and thieves and sailors. 

Servant of T^e, St. Nicholas! ’ ” 

Mr. Sayle is generally at his best in simple 
lyrical measures, but he is deftin his rondeaux 
and triolets, 1%ere is a charming triad of the 
latter, though “ Nothing so Sweet ” among 
the former as Bertha’e of that name and the 
“ Try sting Tree.” His sonnets are tantalising. 
They are generally fit in motive, correct in 
form, and there are nearly always good lines 
in them; but they strike us as riiff in move¬ 
ment and lacking in sonnet-music, while the 
so-called difficulties of the form protrude 
through the surface too often. This to Milton, 
which closes the volume, is, we think, the most 
satisfactory: 

“ Milton, our English Dante, let me take 
Example of thy life in after davs: 

If I too much these early childish lays 
Have, silent, cherished, here I now forsake 
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Such vain delights. Hereafter storms shall 
shake 

Fiercest abont me, bat not tarn my ways 
Contented where I follow toil and praise 
That all good men their traest sernce make, 
/bid if, in time to oome, I yet may see 
Some mightier rislon, worthier of the pen, 

Then let me oome and leom my art of thee. 
And tell what Life has tanght, its joy, its 
eoom. 

Neither in measnre spent nor shapes ontwom. 
And breathe within Lore’s lips new words 

Therefore, we snp^se, Mr. Sayle's “ new 
volume ” is already imminent. A yoong !poet 
is never so prolific as daring the week follow¬ 
ing his " Farewell to the Mose.” 

Banie: a Dramatic Poem. By Heloise Dnrant. 
(Eegan Fan!, Trench, & Oo.) Miss Dnrant has at¬ 
tempted an ambitious task. She has endeavonred 
to tarn the story of Dante’s life into a dramatic 
poem, divided into regular acts and scenes. 
Now, without being champions of the much- 
abased unities, we must raise our voice against 
this wresting of the drama to a purpose for 
which it is obviously unsuited. Miss Dorant’s 
work is a series of episodes which do not hang 
verv well together. Her verse is also garnished 
with translationB ^m passages in the various 
works of the g^eat poet which are at times 
brought in with apparent effort and little rele¬ 
vancy. She has, moreover, somewhat siimed 
against the light, as Bossetti in his “Dsmte at 
Yerona” has shown how effectively the inci¬ 
dents of the same career can be treated. Turn¬ 
ing to her style, we must regret that Miss 
Durant’s blau verse, which in some respects 
is up to an average level, is spoiled by a per¬ 
sistent and irritating elimination of the definite 
article. Such an ellipse—to assist the verse— 
may be permitted now and again. But, in the 
limit of a few pages, to oome across “Till sun 
was but ared Uot,” “Like lily broken,’’ “In 
sky’s soft bosom,” is nothing short of exas¬ 
perating. A little farther on elimination and 
inversion together have resulted in so strange 
a Une as 

*' Most wisely ordered Pope the Jubilee.” 

We are convinced that Miss Dnrant, who is an 
ardent admirer of her author and evidently 
knows him wdl, did not intend to traduce his 
memory. But, to put such turgid language 
into Dante’s mouth as 

" Nor hear 

The sullen thunder roar from my heart’s peak,” 
is an offence not easUy forgiven. Nor is Dante’s 
retort in a conjugal quarrel with Qemma con¬ 
spicuous for dignity when that unfortunate 
Imv asks “ Dost deem me deaf and dumb ? ” 
and is answered “ O that thou wert! ” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ws hear that Mr. Brownii^ has a new 
volume of- poems in his desk. We hope it will 
be issued as the seventeenth of the new “ com¬ 
plete ” edition of his Poetical Works, of which 
only sixteen volumes were at first announced. 

Messbs. Maomuxait will publish next week 
The Latere and Literary Remaine of Edward 
Fetzgerald, the translator of Omar Ehayyam, 
and friend of Tennyson and Carlyle. The book 
will be in three volumes, and has been edited by 
Mr. W. Aldis Wright. 

Me. W. Q. Boswell-Stone’s edition of the 
" Shakspere Holinshed ” has gone to press. 
The New Shakspere Society and Mr. INsher 
TTnwin will publish it together. It will 
probably be in two puts or volumes of 400 
pages each, and will 1 m issued in large paper as 
well as small. 

Mr. F. S. Ellis has made such progress with 
^is Shelley Concordance—having wished lately 


the troublesome word “one” in it—^that he 
hopes to get it to press next year, and have it 
out in 1892 for the Shelley centenary, the poet 
having been bom on Saturday, Augpiat 4, 
1792. 

Db. B. yon Fleischhackeb has undertaken 
to edit for Uie Early English Text Society the 
unique Ashmole MS. of the translation of 
Lanfrano’s “ Cyrurg^erie,” of the end of the 
fourteenth century. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New 
York and London, will publish shortly The 
Winning of the Weet and South- Weet, from the 
Alleghaniee to the Mieeieeipi, 1769-1783, by Mr, 
The^ore Boosevelt. It will be in two volumes, 
and will give a detailed account of the fighting 
that took place during this period between the 
backwoodsmen and the French and Indians in 
what is now the State of Kentucky. 

The next volume in the “ Statesmen ” series 
will be The Prince Contort, written by Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Messes. Chatto & Wnrous announce Witch, 
Worloek, and Magadan: a Popular History of 
Magic and Witchcraft in England and Scot¬ 
land, by Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams. 

Mb. Oeoroe Beowat announces the follow¬ 
ing books, in the class of literature of which 
he has made a speciality: The Indian Reli~ 
gione ; or, Besults of the Mysterious Buddhism; 
concerning that also which is to be under¬ 
stood in the Divinity of Fire, by Mr. Har¬ 
grave Jennings; A Buddhiet Oateehiem; or. 
Outline of the Doctrine of the Buddha 
Gotama in the form of question and answer, 
compiled from the SacrM Writing's of the 
Southern Buddhists for the use of Euro- 
Mans, with Explanatory Notes, by Subadra 
BhikAu; and The Hidden Way aorott the 
Threshold ; or, the Mystery that hath been 
hidden for Ag^es and from Generations. .An 
Explanation of the Concealed i^orces in every 
Man to open the Temple of the Soul, and to 
learn the Guidance of the Unseen Etimd, illus¬ 
trated and made plain, with as few occult 
phrases as possible, by Mr. J. 0. Street. 

Mb. Geoboe Bedwat also has in prepara¬ 
tion an edition of Dr. John .Anster’s translation 
of -Faust, printed in folio, with illustrations by 
Mr. Frank M. Greg;ory. 

Me. Swinburne’s new volume of Poem and 
Ballade is already in its second edition. 

A THIRD edition of By Leafy Ways, by Mr. 
F. A. Knight, is announced as just ready by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The Library Association has decided to hold 
its twelfth annual meeting in London during 
the second week in September; and the masters 
of the bench of Gray’s Inn have kindly placed 
their hall, for the third time, at its di^sal. 
With a view to making arrangements for the 
reception of provincial members, and returning 
the hospitality which the association has always 
received elsewhere, a meeting will be held in 
the Cavendish Booms, Mortimer Street, on Mon¬ 
day next, July 1, at 5 p.nu Subscriptions for 
this purpose may be sent to the hon. treasurer, 
H. B. Tedder, librarian. Athenaeum Club, Pall 
Mall. 

The sale of the library of the late J. O. 
BEalliwell-Phillipps—or of so much, at least, as 
was not made the subject of special bequests— 
is fixed to take place at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
during the first four days of next week. Men¬ 
tion has already been made in the Academy of 
the unrivalled series of Shaksperiana, -both 
printed and in MS., that it contains. There 
are also included other bibliog;raphical rarities— 
such as the first edition of Lyddas (1638); 
Milton’s copy of Polyolbion, with his autogpraph 
and marginalia; the first edition of Mrs. 


Glasse’s Art of Cookery; Goldsmith’s earliest 
work. Memoirs of a Prdeetant condemned to the 
Qalleys', and the entire remainders of Tfalli - 
well-Phillipps’s own privately printed pub¬ 
lications. 

On Friday rad Saturday the same auctioneers 
will sell the library of the late Earl of Bucking¬ 
hamshire, which seems to have been chiefly 
acquired during the early years of the present 
century. .A special interest, however, attaches 
to a collection of Civil War Tracts, whose latest 
home, at least, has been at Cheat Hampden. 

Mb. Stopford Bbooke greatly pleased the 
Shelley Sodety and his audience of three hun- 
drt d by the lecture he gpive them on Wednesday 
night, “ Some Bemarks on the Lyric Poetry of 
Shelley.” He praised the society’s quiet and 
useful work, he forgave the «Tn«3l jokers who 
had exerois^ their small wits on it, he referred 
generously to the misconceptions of Matthew 
-Arnold, and then he turned to some of Ae 
specialities of Shelley’s lyric poetry: ( 1 ) the 
unconscious logic in the arrangement of some 
of his poems, iUnstrated by the “ Ode to the 
West Wind”; ( 2 ) his nature myths, as in¬ 
dependent of man as if they had been written 
by a primitive heathen—nature before man’s 
existence was often Shelley’s theme, and he 
alone of poets had created nature-myths in the 
subjective nineteenth century; (3) his lyrics of 
humanity, of love, liberty, and hope, and con¬ 
fidence in the future ; and (4) the music of hi« 
lyrical changes, the metre swaying with the 
wying pulses of emotion. 

At the seventy-ninth annual meeting of 
the Swedenborg Society it was stated that 
3294 volumes of the society’s publications have 
been issued during the past year, showing an 
increase over the previous one. Copies in the 
Welsh, Latin, French, and Bnssian langpiag^es 
Me included in this totaL Free public 
libraries and other. institutions have received 
upwards of 500 volumes, and ministers and 
theological students 364 volumes. 

Db. S. Kunz has printed his Doctorate- 
Dissertation on the relation of the MSS. of 
Chaucer’s “Legend of Good Women.” Ho 
arranges them in two classes (Y and Z) as Prof. 
Skeat does; but he names the older and better 
of the two sets Z, as if it were inferior to Y, 
whereas it is supenor, as he allows. 

The masonic lodge called Quatnor Ooronati 
—which is largely composed of men of letters 
and artists, and which has, besides, a oorre- 
spondence drcle of masons in all pa^ of the 
world—has just issued a volume of Masonic 
Beprints of interest to the generaL Here 
are gpven coloured facsimiles of portions of 
three Old English MSS. in the Britim Museum, 
throwing light on the early history of masonry. 
The most important of these is the poem 
entitled “ Oonstitutiones artis gemetriae 
secundum Enolydem,” contained in MS. Bib. 
Beg. 17 A, which has already been published by 
the late J; O. Halliwell-PhiUipps (1840). This 
dates from about 1390, and claims to be the 
oldest document in any language relating to 
freemasonry. A learned oommentary is 
appended, written by Mr. B. F. Gould; smd 
Mr. W. P. Speth, the secretaiy of the lodm, 
has himself added maps and an appendix, we 
volume farther conta^ reprints of some rare 
pieces relating to English masonry and rival 
societies, published in the early part of ^e 
eighteenth centmy. The Quatnor Coronati 
Lodge—some of our readers may be interested 
to know—^has previously published a volume of 
Transactions, from its foundation in 1884 to 
1887, containing elaborate papers on “The 
Threefold Division of Temples,” by Sir Oharlee 
Warren and Mr. W. Simpson, and on “An 
Early Yersion of the Hiramio legend,” by 
Prof. T. Hayter Lewis. 
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A coBBBSFOiTDEin wtites: 

“ Mr. Donlop, in his JAft ofOraltm {reviewed in 
the Acaducv of June 15), calls attention to the 
fact that “the InveBtigattona of the HUtoiicai 
Commissioners have rereided the existence of a 
nomheot of MSS. Tolnmee of Irish Parliamentary 
debates, ranging fcom 1776 to 1789.” Mr. 
HcOnllagh Torrens poesesses the MSS. in question, 
which consist of thlrfy-fonr volumes. The notes 
are believed to have been confidentially made by a 
shorthand writer under the direction of the 
government. The collection was preserved till 
1817 at the Stamp Office, King William-street, 
Dublin, when it was sold for waste paper on the 
consolidation of the Irish and English Exchequers. 
In 1842 these MSS. volumes were advertised by 
Messrs. Orant & Bolton, of Dublin, emd purchased 
Mr. Torrens (Hist. MSS. Com., Appendix to 
Second Beport, p. 99). Mr. Torrens is now engaged 
on a “PoUtioal History of England,” in which 
these interesting MSS., for which historical stu¬ 
dents are indebted to his forethought, will doubt- 
1608 bo TlBOd* 

” Another MS. volume of debates in the Irish 
Parliament has been brought to light by the 
investigations of the Bistorical Commission. This 
volnme is written by Chief Baron Willes, and the 
notes commence in 1757, when the Chief Baron 
arrived in Ireland. It contains an account of the 
debate on the Pension list, wbiiffi occurred during 
the Duke of Bedford’s government, and of the 
agitation for the repeal or modification of Poy- 
nbigs’ Act, by which it was followed, and other 
interestiim matter (Hist. MSS. Com., Appendix to 
Third Beport, p. 435).” 


Mr. Cecil Smith will report on “ Beoent 
£Mear(ffi in Greek Archaeology,” and Mr. 
Gomm conclude his paper on “Totemism in 
Britain.” 

Tim! socialist monthly magazine, To-Day, 
changes its title with the July number, tmd wUl 
henceforth be known as the International Review. 
It will be e^ted by Mr. H. M. Hyndman. 
Among those who have already promised to 
contribute are E. Belfort Bax, Annie Besant, 
Hubert Bland, Herbert Burrows, Edward Car¬ 
penter, Walter Crane, Stewart Headlam, J. L. 
Joynes, Prince Eropotkine, H. S. Balt, and H. 
Halliday Sparling. 


THE FOBTHOOMim MAGAZINES. 

Js the July number of the Contemporary 
Review, Mr. Walter Besant writes the story, 
based upon original documents, of the first 
Bomety of BiitLm Authors, which died stillbom 
in 1843, though Campbell took the chair at the 
fixst meeting and DiAens at the second. There 
are also articles on “The Primitive Home of 
the Aryans,” by Prof. Sayce; on “ The Future 
of Bndish Theology,” by Prof. Sanday; on 
<< Bosma and its Land Tenure,” by Miss Paulina 
Irby: andacritioismofTbomasHewdy,as**the 
historian of Wessex,” by Mr. J. M. Barrie. 

Iw the forthcoming number of the Century 
QuUd Hobby Horse will be printed extracts from 
letters written by D. G. Bossetti to Mr. Frederic 
Shields, chiefiy between the years 1868 and 
1871, and referring to his poe^ as well as to 
his painting. Among the illustrations vrill be 
a photogravure of a drawing of a head by Mr. 
H. Burne-Jones, and facsimiles of two woodcuts 
from the Hypnerotomachia (Venice, 1499). 

“ Gioedaho Beuno and New Italy ” is 
the title of an essay, by Karl Blind, which will 
appear in the July number of the Nineteenth 
C^ury. The speculative ideas and the 
reforming tendencies of the martyred poet' 
philosopher are described from his Italian and 
Ijatin works, together with the latest researches 
on Bruno’s life. The article also discusses the 
question pending between the Papacy and the 
XtaBan nation and government. 

The forthcoming number of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review 'will contain the following 
articles: “The Stndy of the Talmud in the 
Thirteenth Century,” by J. H. Weiss; “The 
Future Life—Babbinical Literature,” by Prof, 
Castelli; “ The National Idea in Judaism,” by 
liady Magnus; “The Age and Authorship of 
Fcdesias^,” Dr. Fnedlander; “ En^ish 
Judaism,” by Mr. Israel Zangwill; and the 
conclusion of Dr. Neubaner’s article on “ The 
Ten Tribes.” 

The July number of the Archaeological Review 
(which will be a double number and conclude 
yoL iiL} will contain two important memoirs— 
by Mr. 0. H Pell, on “ The Identity of Ancient 
and Modem Weights,” and by Mr. Bobert 
Brown, jun., on “The Etruscan Numerals. 


measurements of double stars. There is also a 
learned paper, by Mr. F. B. Gummere, on 
The Symbolic Use of the Colours BlsMsk and 
■V^te in Germanic Tradition.” But that which 
gives to this number its special value is the 
first article, in which J, Bendel Harris 
contributes a preliminary account of bis investi¬ 
gations in the library of the Convent of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. If he does not 
report any extraordinary finds, it must be 
remembered that he is gleaning after the late 
H. 0. Coxe, to whom he pays a deserved tribute 
for the catholicity of his palaeographioal in¬ 
terests. We are glad to hear that a complete 
catalogue of the MSS. in this library has been 
prepared, and will soon be printed. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In accordance with general expectation. Dr. W. 
Bobertson Smith has been elected to Sir 
Thomas Adams’s professorship of Arabic at 
Cambridge, in succession to the late Dr. 
Wright. 

We understand that Mr. F. J. H. Jenkinson, 
fellow of Trinity, and the editor of the Collected 
Papers of Henry ^adshaw (which the Cambridge 
Press announces for immediate publioation), 
will offer himself as a candidate for the office 
of University Librarian, which is thus rendered 
vacant. 

The name of Mr. H. F. Pelham, of Exeter— 
at present reader in ancient history at Oxford 
—is mentioned as the probable successor of 
Canon Bawlinson in the Camden professorship 
of ancient history. 

CoNSiBEEiNO the small value of the pro¬ 
fessorships at Trinity College, Dublin, it is not 
surprising to leam ^t both Prof. Dowden and 
Prof. Tyrrell are candidates for the vacancies 
at Glasgow. As regards the succession to 
Prof. Jebb, it is thought that youth will pro¬ 
bably be considered a recommendation; and 
among toe names of young men mentioned we 
have heard those of Mr. Mabkail, Mr. Hardy, 
and Mr. Murray. 

The University of Oxford will be represented 
by Prof. Sayce, and the University of Cam¬ 
bridge by Prof. Bensley, at toe forthcoming 
international congress of Orientalists. Prof. 
Mu Miiller will ^so be present as the gpiest of 
toe King of Sweden and Norway. 

The Hopkins prize for toe period 1877-1880 
has been awarded by the Cambridge Philo¬ 
sophical Society to Prof. George Darwin. 

It is announced that the departmental com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Treasury to inquire as 
to the best plan upon which to aUocate the 
Gkivemment grant of £15,000 in «id of uni¬ 
versity colleges has reported in favour of the 
following: to University College and King’s 
College, London; the colleges of Victoria Uni- 
versi^; the University Colleges of Bristol and 
Nottingham; Masons College, Birmingham; 
toe Dublin College of Science; the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne College; and the Firth College, 
Sheffield. 

We have received a letter, signed by the 
rector and senate of the Boyal University of 
Griefswald, protesting, -with reference to a 
recent scandtd, that neither in that nor in any 
other Prussian university can a doctor’s degree 
be obtained by anyone except after passing an 
examination, and after toe appro^ by the 
faculty of a written dissertation. 

We have to acknowledge the first number of 
Haverford College Studies, published by the 
Faculty of Haverford College, Philadelphia— 
which is, we understand, connected 'with the 
Sodety of Friends. The longest papers deal 
'with astronomy, recording toe work done at 
toe observatory, under toe direction of Mr. 
F. P. Leavenworth, chiefly in micrometrical 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

NUNC FOEMOSisantua annus. 

Bobm darkling 'mid rongh gales and drifted snow. 
And not ungently tended by warm noon. 

Eve’s mnffled arms, the young year thrusts 
eftsoon 

Its head to length’ning days. And yet full slow 
The swelling bads through rain and zephyrs grow; 
One day comes biting frost; then nature b^n 
To all her nurselings sends a kindly moon. 

And beautiful Time’s child stands ere we know. 
Spring glides to balmy summer, and the tong 
Of thrush and blackcap dies like cherished 
dreams; 

The river's murmur falls; light fancies throng 
The wand’rer where heaven’s sapphire glads the 
streams; 

Then blossoms, while admiring sons draw near 
June’s perfect rose that crowns the splendid year. 

M. G. Watkins. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The first article in the Antiquary tor June 
is on “ The Orientation of Chimshes,” by Mr. 
C. A. Ward, who has gathered together much 
fraraieutary information ranging from toe 
earUest days of Christianity to the times of toe 
modem Jesuits. His oolfection will be most 
useful to future enquirers, but we do not think 
he has added any new knowledge to an obscure 
subject. The habit of taming to toe East in 
prayer is much older than Christianity, and is 
spread over nearly the whole earth. Incept in 
luge towns, where building gro-nnd was diffi¬ 
cult to obtain, there are hardly any churches 
older than the fifteenth century whim have not 
their principal altar at toe eastern end. In the 
few instances where this rule has been violated, 
the error may almost always be accounted for 
by some natural feature of the ground. Mr. 
Philip Norman concludes his interesting series 
of papers on “ London Sculptured House 
Siras.” England never seems to have been as 
rim in this mode of decoration as certain foreign 
countries. Holland and Belgium are a perfect 
museum for collectors of ornaments of this kind. 
Few of them possess much artistic merit, but 
almost all have a quaintness about them which 
delights toe soul of the antiquary. The few 
we have in England remain for toe most part 
unnoted. Those of Holland have been 
elaborately described and illustrated by MM. 
Van Lenneh, Ter Gbnw, and Ziircher. Mr. 
John Tomlinson’s paper on “ The Church of 
St. Mary Magdalen, Doncaster,” is a useful 
contribution to local history. This church was 
secularised at the Reformation; and our fore¬ 
fathers who thought on the matter at all 
believed that it had been pulled down in toe 
seventeenth century and a town hall built on its 
site. About fifty years ago it became necessary 
to remove the town hail, and it was then 
found that the old walls had been used for the 
new secular stracture. The windows had been 
bqilt up, and new doors opened in convenient 
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places. When discovery took ^laM efiforts 
were made to preserve the old bu i lding, but 
they were fruitless. Correct drawings were 
taken, and then every relic of the old building 
was carted away. It was a late Norman 
structure with many claims to artistic l^anty. 
Some correspondent, who does not give his 
name, has reprinted from Watkin’s Treatue on 
Copyholds the customs of the Forest Court of 
Weardfde, in the Bishopric of Durham. We are 
grateful for this. It is much to bo wished that 
all the old manorial and forest cuatomals should 
bo printed or reprinted where they can be easy 
of access. Mr. W. Sydney contributes a short 
sketch of anchorites and their dwellings, but 
the subject requires much fuller treatment 
than Mr. Sydney has given to it. 

Xhbbb are to be found in the June Livre a 
paper, not without interest, on one of the for¬ 
gotten sonneteers and rondeau-writers of the 
sixteenth century, the Bishop of Bieux, with an 
attempt to identify the author; and also a con¬ 
tinuation of M. Drujon’s catidogue of books 
which have, for this or that reason, been 
destroyed by their authors. Both are note¬ 
worthy ; but the article of the month is 
undoubtedly the editor’s notice of that singular 
man of letters, M. Barbey d’Aurevilly—who 
died the otW day—accompanied^ by an ex¬ 
cellent portrait. Little was Imown in England, 
exoept by those persons who have specially 
devoted themselves to French literature, of the 
author of L'BnsoreelSe; and it is to be feared 
that in future too many even of such persons 
will go for their knowledge of him to a very 
clever, but by no means judicial, essay by 
M. J^es Lemaitre, which has just been re¬ 
published. The fault of Barbey d’Aurevilly 
was that he would not consent to have only as 
much tident as he actually had; but there are 
infirmities to which noble minds are less prone 
than tiiis. 

The Boletitu of tho Beal Academia de la 
Historia for Mby and June are of interest for 
pre^torio, classical, and mediaeval archae¬ 
ology. On the first, J. Yilanova tells of recent 
discoveries near Linares and Seville, confirm¬ 
ing the existence of a copper age between the 
neolithic and the bronze; Bubio de la Serna 
describes a Eeltiberian cemetery near Mataro; 
Boman remains and inscriptions are re{>orted 
from Numantia, from JnUobriga near Beinosa, 
and from Saguntnm. Of Qothic Spain, SS. 
Oardenas and Fita discuss a law of Theudis 
(546), which shows that the expenses of justice 
were as great then as at any other period. 
Mediaeval archaeology is illustrated by 
F. Codera from a Tunisian Arabic MS., 
narrating a cam^ign of Oormaz (975) un¬ 
noticed by other historians ; by an account of 
the archives of Leon, by Diaz Jimenez; and 
by several papal buUs of the twelfth century 
from Pamplona, and of the thirteenth from 
Toledo, commented on by Father Fita. In more 
modem times we have the charter of nobility 
given by CWles V. to Diego of Avila for his 
unhorsing and capture of Francis I. at Pavia; 
a detailed description of the standards of the 
galley of Don John of Austria at Lepanto, still 
preserved at Toledo; and the sermon preached 
by the Archbishop of St. Domingo at the transla¬ 
tion of the bones of Columbus to Havanna in 
1795. With reference to the Serapis inscription 
found at Astorga, and by Prof. Sayoein Egypt, 
Father Fita remarks that, according to the 
Noiitla Dignitatum, the Legio Asturioa was 
quartered in Upper Egypt. He would take 
'’H\ or'dA of the Egyptian as equivalent to the 
‘l<ui of the Astorgan inscription, and would 
read, “One is Jupiter, Serapis, and El; one 
Hermes and Annbu.” 
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CORBESPONDENCE. 

“ THE FLOWBE AND THE LEAF.” 

Cambridge: Juoetl, 1889. 

I suppose that no critic who has any practical 
acquaintance with Chaucer’s metre any longer 
supposes that “ The Flower and the Leaf ” is 
his. In fact, the allusion to the “Enightes 
olde of the Carter That in her time dide right 
worthUy” (1. 519) at once lands us in the fif¬ 
teenth century. But my present object ig not 


to show what the poem is not, but to show 
what it is. 

The old ideas about it were founded upon a 
curious misoonception. People first assumed 
that it was Chaucer’s, and on that account over¬ 
rated it; and next, having formed an wxag- 
gerated idea of its merit, have daimed it as 
Chaucer’s on that very account. If, however, 
it be impartially examined, it is no such very 
great performance, though it is superior to such 
rubbish as “ Chaucer’s Dream.” 

There is no reason for doubting that it was 
written by a woman, as the author distinctly 
tells us in lines 462, 467, 500, 547—f.e, four 
times over; since she makes the Lady in White 
address her as “my daughter.” Next to this, 
the moat striking point is that the poem is 
positively devoid of any human interest, as 
reg^ards revelation of duuMter, It is aspedmen 
of word-painting almost absolutely devoted 
to glitter, dress, and heraldry. It must have 
been written by a lady well acquainted with 
the court—^by one, in fact, who would have 
made a good wife for a herald. It is this 
showinees, this tinsd, which people have mis¬ 
taken for genuine de^ption. It is interesting 
heraldically, but not otherwise. Hence we 
have the full particulars about surootes of white 
velvet, g]amiahed with emeralds, with gems on 
the puraes, colours, trains, sleeves, pearls, 
diamonds, caplets, and all the rest of it. It 
is no new thing for a lady to be able to describe 
dresses minutely and with an eye to colour. 
Then, again, at 1. 204, we have another descrip¬ 
tion of “array ”; white doaks, more chaplets, 
trumpets, “tartajdum,” more pearls, collars, 
predous stones, white horse-harness, more 
white doaks, chaplets, escutcheons, pearls, 
rubies, supplies, and diamonda Then comes 
a company of heralds and pursuivants, men in 
golden armour, doth of gold, ermine, bridles, 
poitrels, crowns, henchmen bearing helmets, 
shields, and spears; then more knights, more 
chaplets, and so forth. Then another company 
in green, with mantles, surootes, and chaplets. 
After which, we are told what the colours 
mean; and the moral is, that one ought to 
wear green, because it t^nfies everlasting en¬ 
durance. ^e only other remarkable passage 
is near the beginning, where we have the 
description of the scenery, and of the goldfinch 
and the nightingale. 

It is easy to see that the notion of the poem 
was taken from Chaucer’s Prologue to the 
Legend of Good Women, which is palpably 
imitated, and where we have mention of the 
Leaf and the Flower as typical of different 
kinds of men. Several details are copied from 
Gower’s remarks about the Leaf and Flower 
near the end of his poem; see Conf. Amantis, 
ed. Pauli, iii. 358, with its description of the 
garlands, and pearls, and loud melody. The 
part about the g;oldfinch and nightingale was 
suggested by “The Cuckoo and Nighting^ale,” 
wmch I am inclined to attribute to Hoooleve. 
Line 40 has a verbal resemblance to the latter 
poem, 1. 54. I do not remember any other 
instance of the phrase “ of al the yere.’’ Note 
the of. L. 31 is from “the Book of t^ 
Dnchesse,” 1. 420; 1. 43 from (he same, 1. 397. 

L. 50 is from “The Legend of Good Women,” I 
204. L. 100 is from “ The Cuckoo and Night- ! 

ingale,” L 98. L. 121 from “ The Legend,” L j 
177. L. 150 is mi^rinted; it is a falm rim5, 
and the right reading is: “of which I wante 
The names now ”; see “ ParL of Foules,” 287. I 
The treatment of the final -e is due to mere 
imitation. It is tolerably frequent near the 
beginning, but becomes less frequent aft^ 
wards. It is sometimes required for tiie metre, 
and sometimes not: I have tabulated most of 
the examples, and can prove this. There are 
numerous uon-Chauoerian rimes, e.y., “ delyt, ! 
whyt-e,” 207; “thing, bring-e,” 418; 

“ brought-e, y-wrought,’^ 48; &c.; together I 
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-with an niter oonfnsion of snob ending as -cu, 
-ao-e; -y, y-e ; &c. . I have tabnlated uiem all; 
and there are oertainly more than twenty 
examples of rimes snohas Ohanoer avoids. They 
' cannot be explained away. 

I have no sp^ to do more than indicate the 
high probability that the same author also 
wrote “The Assembly of Ladies,” wUoh was 
likewise written by “ a gentlewoman,” who is 
now addressed as “ sister,” and discourses fre¬ 
quently of dress, with the moral that one 
ought to wear blue, the colour of constancy. 
The "Assembly” is inferior to the other, and 
less inspired by a study of Chaucer; yet here, 
again, we have the “strait path,” the “her- 
ber,” quotations from French, g;owns, colonra 
purfles, and various descriptive attempts; and 
a direct aUnsion to the “Legend of Good 
Women ” in st. 66. I could show how the non- 
Chauoerian rimes are much the same; there is 
the same oonfnsion of -os with -oc-e, and of -y 
with -y-e; the same use of stupid “tags,” 
such as “I you ensure,” "by and by,” “ one 
and one,” “ by mesnre,” and the like. And the 
poems have two lines almost identical; cf. “ F. 
and L.,” 295, 667, with “The Assembly,” 
stanzas 50, 105. I could expand this at gpreat 
leng^; but this is perhaps enough to tell 
students what may be found. 

Wamkb W. Skbat. 


THE OLD NOETHTTMEBIAN GLOSSES HI MS. 

PALATTNE 68. 

Oxford: June U, 1889. 

When sending the Old Northumbrian 
Glosses to the Academy (Ifay 18) I omitted 
one gloss which, as I could make nothing of 
it, I imaged must be Eeltia As, however. 
Dr. WMUey Stokes did not include it among 
the Irish glosses printed in the Academy, 
May 25, I presume that he, for a similar 
reason, mgarded it as English. tHie result is 
that this one gloss has remained unpublished, 
and I therefore give it here. 

In fol. 15a, immediately after “ Et ranam .i. 
/rose ” (c/. Academy, May 18), follow the 
words: 

“Bt dedit emgini .1. lroni*gur.'* 

According to the usage of the scribe the stroke 
over the r may stand for one or more letters, 
or even syllables. I can suggest no explana¬ 
tion. 

With regard to the age of the MS., Mr. 
Maunde Thompson, who has kindly examined 
a photograph of fol. 12b, tells me that it may 
safely be ascribed to the ninth century. And 
since then, I have heard from Dr. Whitley 
Stokes that he, too, has, on the evidence of the 
photograph and the Iwguage of the Irish 
glosses, come to the same condusion. 

A. S, Napieb. 


TWO BEPEBEMCES to DANTE IK EABLY FBEKCH 
LITEBATTOE. 

Btanhoe Orange, Norfolk; June 10,1889. 

The following two references to the Dlvina 
Oommedia by early French authors may he of 
interest to students of Dante. 

The first occurs in a poem called “Le Livre 
de Mutation de Fortune” by Christine de 
Pisan, a Frenchwoman born at Venioe in 1363, 
rather more than forty years after Dante’s 
death. Speaking of Italy and the deadly 
strife between the Guelphs and Ghibellines, she 
says: 

“ Toit s’entr’ooient A I’estrive, 

L’une part centre I’aatre esixive . . i 
N’en soevent nnle autre achoison 
D’enlx entitodre sans raison, 

Fors qoe I'nn dit que tout son lin 
A tout temps est5 Guibelin, 


Et lul anssi Goibelin est. 

Li autres dit qua Gueffes rest 
D’anciennet6 de Ugnage . . . 

O’est grant domnudge 
Qu’entre eux court si mauvais uaaige; 

Leurs auctenrs meismes en ont dit, 

E!n les blasmant, maint divers dit. 

Dant de Florence, le vaillant 
Fonete qni tout son vaillant 
Perdy pour cel estrif grevable, 

En son bel livre ti5s notable 
En park moult en les blasmant.”. . . 

She then mentions Cecco d’Ascoli, and quotes 
from the “Acerba" his opinion of the 
Bolognese, after which she returns to Dante: 

“ Et Dant en parknt A Flourance, 

05 il avoit sa demourance, 

En maniAre de moquetie 
Lui dit que: ‘ S’esjoisse et rie. 

Oar suz terra et sur mur s’ebatent 
Sea elks et mesmess’embatent 
Jusqu’en enfer, en quel me^on 
A da ses dtokns foison.’ ” 

Christine has here freely transkted the opening 
lines of Inf,, xxvi. (For an account of her 
poem see Paulin Paris, Manuscritt Francois, vol. 
V., pp. 133 foil.) 

The second reference is by Geoffrey Tory in 
his Ghamp Floury, published in 1629, some 
sixty jrears before the appearance of the Abb6 
Grangier’s transktion of the Divina Gommedia 
(which, by the way. Dean Plumptre is mis¬ 
taken in styling “ the first transktion of the 
D.G. into any modem European tongue,” for 
it was preceded by at least one version, viz.— 
that in “rims vulgars cathakns” of the fif¬ 
teenth centuiw by Andreu Febrer). Geofiroy, 
in giving a list of authors whose works he 
reg^ed as authorities in the matter of lan¬ 
guage, says: 

“On porroit en onltre user des oeuvres de 
Amoul Graban et de Simon Graban son frAre. 
Dantes Aligerius, Florentin, comme diet mon 
susdict bon amy liAre Bme MassA, faict honorable 
mention dudict Amoul Graban. . . On porroit 
sembkblement bleu user des belles chroniques de 
Fiance que mon Seigneur Cretin, nagneres 
chtoniquenr du roy, a si bien faictes, que HomAre, 
ne Yirgile, ne Dantes n’eurent oncqnes plus 
d’exoellence en leur stile.” 

(See GAnin’s edition of Palsgrave’s 
Eclaireissement de la Langue Francaise, 

pp. 8-11.) 

It is evident that neither Bend Macd nor 
Geoffroy Tory can have known much about 
the Divina Gommedia or its author, for Amoul 
Ghieban, who was the author of &e “ Mystere 
de k Passion,” a poem in about 30,500 lines, 
was born just a hundred years after the death 
of Dante, The “ Amaldo ’’ of whom “ honour¬ 
able mention” is made by the ktter is, of 
course, Amaut Darnel. 

Paget Toynbee. 

P.S.—It may perhaps not be out of place 
here to point out that me concluding statement 
of Mr Whitley Stokes’s interesting letter on 
“Folklore in theJP.G.” in the Academy of 
June 8, viz.—that “Dante resided for two 
years in France as a student at the University 
of Paris,” is more precise than is warranted by 
the scanty information we possess on the 
subject. Our only grounds for believing 
Dante to have studied at the University of 
Paris are the somewhat vague statements of 
Giovanni Villani, Boccaccio, and others. The 
former says that after the expulsion of the 
White Party from Florence, “ Dante andossene 
alio studio a Bologna et poi a Parigi.” Boc¬ 
caccio remarks simply that Dante, seeing all 
hope of a return to Florence at an end, “ se 
n’andb a Parigi,” He refers, however, eke- 
where—but in the same vague fashion—to his 
theological studies at Paris. Beyond this we 
know nothing. 


One of the chief arguments in favour of 
Dante having visit^ Paris (based upon Par. x. 
133-8) has, as I pointed out some time back in 
the Academy (March, 13, 1886), been disposed 
of by the discovery that Siger de Brabant, 
whose lectures in Paris Dante is semposed to 
have attended, came into Italy, an^ in fact, 
didd tl^re j 80 that it is not any lonsor 
necessary to assume a visit to Paris on Dante’s 
part m order to account for hia acquaintance 
with the teacher of the “ invidiosi veri.” 

T. 


THE DEBIVATIOK OF "HALIMOT.” 

Oxford: June 15,1889. 

At p, Ixxvi. of his valuable introduction to 
the second^ volume of the publications of the 
Selden Society {Select Pleas tn Manorial Gourts, 
voL L*), Prof. Maitland says that Prof. Skeat 
tens him that the thirteenth century form 
halimot points “not to ‘hall-moot,’ but to 
‘holymoot.’” On the strength of this, Prof. 
Maitknd ventures to “ guess that the term was 
first apjilied to the courts belonging to monastic 
houses in the sense of ‘ the Saint’s Court,’ ” 
and that “ the name may have been extended 
to similar wurts of ky lords.” But, he 
he ramarks in condusion, “it would be con¬ 
venient if philology would suffer us to believe 
that we have to do with a ‘ hall-moot.’ ” 

It is curious that Prof. Skeat should have 
overlooked the obvious etymology of " halimot,” 
for it was known to Spelman, who derives it 

“a Sax. heal, id est, aula, et gsmot seu mot simpll- 
citer, id est eonuentus; g autem in gsmot (ut in «iiU 
plutimis) in < et y transit.” 

This derivation, which k phonologically correct, 
is evidently the right one, for it gives halimot 
the meaning that we require. There is no 
reason to Mlieve that halimot was applied 
exdusively to the courts of manors bdonging 
to monasteries. The following passage from 
the Pipe Boll 4 John, in Madox, Firma Bwrgi, 
64 n. 9, proves that halimot was then a general 
term in Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire: 

“Homines de Lechton [debent] x. marcas, pro 
habenda inquisitione per proztma haUimota et per 
kgalea milites et alios homines de uisneto, quas 
consuetudines ipsi feoerint tempore Henrioi Begis 
patris.” 

The Charter Bolls of A.D. 1214 (p. 200a] con¬ 
tain a grant of immunity “ de sectis comitatuum 
et hundr[edorum] et halimotorum,” which also 
testifies to the general use of the name halimot. 
That imot here represents yemot is proved by the 
form swan-imotum in the same roUs, A.D. 1214, 
1215 (pp. 204a,214b)t, this word evidently repre¬ 
senting an O.B. *smin-gem6t. The form suan- 
imotum occurs in the Forest Charter of 1217 (c. 8). 
The change from O.E. ge to M.E. t in weak 
sylkbles is quite regular. Besides this, there 
was a decided preference in O.B. for the use of 
the collective prefix ge in such words as ge-mot, 
ge-mmre, ge-Vete, ge-/ylce, &o. Moreover, that 
halimotes were not holy-moots is proved by the 
use of this word to designate the general meet¬ 
ings of the London bakers (see Liber Albus, 
p. 356; Aiftsr Gustumarum, p. 104). These must 
have been real “ hall-moots,” meetings at the 
hall of the gUd. The word was, I believe, 
applied in other places to the meetings of trade 
gilds. Curiously enough, the London bakers’ 
koitffMrfbecame Latinised, according to Jswobs, as 
Guria Sanctimotus, but tUs can only have arisen 


* By some singular oversight the binding la 
stamped “ vol. ii.,” though the title-page says 
“ Yol. i.” 

t The sujainmotum of A.D. 1200 (p. 82b} should, 
no doubt, be read aioan-imotum. The form autany- 
mots was in use until the time of James I. Since 
then the word has been altered to awainmoot under 
the influence of awain, from the O.N. cognate of 
O.B. auan. 

■ 
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from ft nustraiiBlfttioii. According to Spclman’s 
dorivfttion. hcilitnot is. &s Kr. Maynow has 
suggested to me, parcel to kandyteork, from 
O.E. hand-geweore. 

IMV Maitland believes that the Leet was 
originally an East Anglian term. In the same 
way hcdimot seems to be a Southern English 
term, possibly restricted to the WetUSeaxna- 
lagu, and, perhaps, the Miercna-lagu. It is, 
however, dangerous to generalise from one’s 
own limited acquaintance with manor records. 
But I venture to make the suggestion that 
considerable light might be derived from a 
careful mapping out of the areas where such 
words 08 halimot, portrmnmot, burhwaremot, 
bylaw, and other old law terms were in use. 
Such a mapping out would, I believe, prove 
that the legm vocabulary of the Danish dis¬ 
tricts differed considerably from that of the 
purely English. 

There are two other points in Mr. Maitland’s 
introduction that I wish to refer too, although 
they are not germane to the title of this note. 
One is that there is an account of the earlier 
assize of bread that Mr. Maitland thinks may 
1^ ascribed to John’s reign in Matthew of 
Paris, Hi^. Maiora, ii. 480, where it. is ascribed 
to 1202. This description seems to be an 
insertion of Paris’s own, for Mr. Luard has not 
found the source of it. The second is the 
suggested connexion with the Utus, lidut, lazzus, 
&c., of early Teutonic law of the word litorum 
in tbe formula: 

«cnm omnibus ad hoc rebus rite pertinentibus, 
slue Utorum, slue camporum, agrorum, saltuumue ” 
(Kemble, dd. Dipl., No. 425; Earle, Zand CharUn, 

p. 188). 

As this charter conveys land at Baculver, and 
the boundaries proceed from Yflnga hoh into 
the sea. and along the sand to the north mouth 
(“ of Tfinga ho ut on see ... swafortS be sande otS 
norti mn)>an”), returning to Yfinga huh, and 
so into the sea (“ )>anon on Yfinga ho and swa 
ut on S8B ”), the conclusion that litorum is 
merely the gen. pi. of the classical litus seems 
obvious. 

W. H. Stevenson. 


THE ETYMOLOar OF THE WORD “KEEL.” 

Oxford: JuneII, 1889. 

In the Dictionaries of Webster-Mahn, Mr. 
Wedgwood, and Prof. Skeat, the word “keel ” 
is supposed to be the formal representative of 
the Old Eoglish ceol, a ship. Mr. Wedgwood 
also connects “ keel ” with Icel. kjiilr, a keel. 
Now, one of these equations—“ keel ”=ceol or 
“keel”=ftjofr—must be wrong, for ceol comes 
from a Oermanic base keida, a ship; whereas 
lcjdlr{=^kelu) is derived from a primitive Ger¬ 
manic base a keeh To this latter base 
belongs the word “keel.” In bis Dictionary, 
Prof. Skeat gives us from Trevisa the Middle 
English form of “keel,” namely/cefe, a form 
which connects the word unmistakeably with 
Old English cele, keel—a word occurring in the 
Epinal Glossary (see Sweet’s Oldest English 
Texts, p. 540). This cede {cdu) is the precise 
phonetic equivalent of Icel. kjolr (the jb being 
the U'umlaut of the Germanic umlaut e; see 
Noreen, § 310). Our word “ keel ” is, therefore, 
a genuine English word, not of Scandinavian 
origin, though it is identical with Icel. kjSlr, 
and it has nothing in the world to do with Uld- 
English ceol, a ship. The German kid is a 
form from the base keula, and is identical with 
Old English ceol. It has nothing to do with 
Icel. kjolr, as Pick maintains (vii. 47). 

A. L. Mayhew. 


“CANTERBURY POETS.”—“ W. 8. LAHDOR.” 

liond'm: Jane S4,1839. 

My name appears as the writer of the pre¬ 
face to a small volume on Landor in this series. 


of which my friend, Mr. William Sharp, is 
“ general editor.” • 

I wrote the preface, and corrected “proof,” 
and rested: content. To-day I receive a copy 
of the book, and I find that what stands over 
my name is not what I wrote. Short as it was, 
it is cuttiuled. The first pages are mangled 
beyond recognition ; the last are omitted 
wholly. For the rest, the intellectual and 
euphonic relations of sentences sure utterly 
altered by the omission of many whose place 
had been studied. 

The “ general editor ” may have much to say 
upon his side. On mine, I have only to deny 
empbaticaUy that I am the author of this pre¬ 
face. I gave Mr. Sharp some trouble, and was 
late with my copy, &o. Also, I sought to be- 
guUe the weariness of labour by light occasional 
references to that school of poets of whose 
writings (to repeat an old jest) Mr. Sharp re¬ 
mains the most voluminous exponent. In 
making his composition mine he has enjoyed 
a hideous revenge. 

Ernest Eadford. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

HONdat. July 1, 5 p.m. Boysl Institution: Qeneral 
MoDihly Meeting. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: Qeneral Meeting for 
Bufldnefls. 

Tbubsdat, July i, 4 p.m. Arohaeologioal Institute: 
"Homan Antiquities of the Midole Rhine," by 
Prof. B. Lewis; " A Uanusoript of Sarum Honrs," 
by the Rev. E. 8. Dewick; "A Ring of Bishop 
Andrews,” by the Rev. Qreviile L Chester. 

EumAT, Jnly 5,8 p.m. Geologtsts’ Assodatlon. 


SOIENOE. 

SOME GERMAN BOOKS ON GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Die Psychohgie der Stoa. Von Dr. Ludwig 
Stein. Erstw Band, Metaphysisch-Anthropo- 
logischer Teil, 1886. Zwaiter Band, Die 
Erkenntnistheorie der Stoa, 1888. (Berlin: 
Calvary; London: Nutt.) Along with bis 
main task of unfolding the psychology or 
rather pnenmatology of the Stoics, Dr. Stein 
discusses various side-issues. The physical and 
metaphysical theories he only cares to take up 
so far as they come into contact with the 
psychology; but still he stoutly, and, as we 
think, successfully, maintains the claim of the 
Stoics to originality in speculation. Still, his 
admiration for “ the most independent school 
after Aristotle” does not prevent him from 
recognising fully its obligations to those who 
went before; and some of his most interesting 
sugg^estions are about the debt of the Stoics to 
Herakleitos, and medical writers. On the 
other band, be rates very low the chance that 
Zeno was acquainted with the Old Testament 
(i. 98-9). At the other end of the history of 
the school, he holds with H. Winkler that the 
Stoa influenced Ohristiemity rather than that 
Christianity influenced the Stoa. Of course he 
rejects as the fancy of a “ kritiklose Zeit” the 
idea that Seneca was a pupil of Paul. His 
notice of this matter is naturally brief; but it 
might well have included some mention of the 
inscription said to have been found at Ostia in 
1867, and published by De Rossi, naming a 
certain M. Annaeus Paulus Petrus. This may 
be a modem forgery, or au old one, like the 
letters of Paul and Seneca; but the juxtsTOsi- 
tionof names is curious, and some people tnink 
it more than curious. Poor M. Aurelius is 
rather hardly used by Dr. Stein, who tortures 
some of his ethical remarks into metaphysical 
or psychological meanings which they were 
never intended to bear. Nor can we always 
agree on other occasions with Dr. Stein’s 
explanations of the emperor’s words. The 
na\iyyei/fala (not naXiyyiyesis) of xi. 1 Can¬ 
not well (as Dr. Stein says, ii. 204) imply a 


doctrine of immortality or metempsydicas; 
xii. 6 looks as if it might; but x. 31 declares 
roundly that xt SxoJ /tfraBa^div oDkcti i<rrm is rf 
axdpif Xpirif. The wpoertwiSofiCuy of Bpiktetos, 
expired by Stein (ii. 38^ as “ das vorzeitige 
und iibereilte Erteilen des Beifalls,” is not iden¬ 
tical with the irpo<rtoii((iv of M. Anr. vii. 64. 
Nor does the aloSnruSi iyriTvnla of M. Anr. vi. 
28 seem to ns to mean “ der ewige Widerstreit 
der Sinne ”: does it not merely contain the 
same metaphor for perception as frvroiireai par- 
raoTMus in iii 16 ? 

Untersuchwngen zur Philosophic der Griechen. 
Von Dr. H. Siebeck. Zweite Auflage. 
(Freiburg i. B.: Mohr.) Dr. Siebe;^ has 
added three papers to the present edition of 
his “ Enquiries ”—an essay on the chronology 
of the Platonic dialogpies; an examination of 
some passages of Aristotle; and an essay on 
the “ Katharsisfrage ”—an inquiry into what 
Aristotle understood by KiOapais as an effect 
of tragedy. The last-named paper, iierhaps, 
affords the most curious reading, A right idea 
of what Aristotle meant was for some time 
prevented, as Dr. Siebeck says, by ascribing 
to his view a moral significance, and over¬ 
looking its psycholo^cal side; and even now 
the psychological interpretation generally 
adopts is one modem m character, rather 
than fitted to ancient psychology, ^ere are 
three factors to be considered: how and why a 
tragedy, written as Aristotle wished, affects a 
spectator; the doctrine of purification which 
he inherited from Plato (as the account of 
pure and mixed pleasures in the PhiUbus, or the 
passages of the Phiedrus 2680 so. smd Rep. 
606 A,D); and the smalogy of memcal adSapais. 
The latter is not a total removal of a given 
'matter from the body, but a removal of so 
much as is superfluous and burdensome; a 
total removal would be not Kdiapa-a, but 
Kiyuets. Kil0ap<rts ruv rotoirnv nthjiiATttr in 
Poet. 6 means the getting rid of some of these 
emotions, and the consequent purification of 
what remains in the soul. The result is 
Kou^iCftrSw peB' fitorrjs. To some extent Zeller 
anticipated Dr. Siebeck’s analysis of Aristotle’s 
probable meaning, but expired it less (dearly 
and 1 ms fully. In the first of the three essays 
Dr. Siebeck returns to the standing question 
about Plato's Republic ; was it published all at 
once, or in pieces? and, in the latter case, in 
what pieces? He draws attention, as other 
^sectors have done before him, to apparent 
inconsistencies in the dialogue. How (»n 
book I. condemn all poetry as imitative, when 
book iii. said that only dramatic or dramatising 
poe^ is imitative ? The answer seems to ns 
obvious—that the two passages do not mean 
imitation of the same thing, and that therefore 
both propositions may be trae. But he also goes 
very fully into the question of minute 
linguistic differences found within the dialogue 
and between different dialogues, carrying 
further the line of inquiry commenced by 
Schanz in Hermes 21; and he concludes that 
the Republic was written in four pieces. 
P. 148 gives the four thus: i.; ii.-iv. 18; iv, 
19-ix.; X. Pp. 265-6 print them thus i. ; iL 
-iv.; v.-ix.; x,. Between these sections Plato 
wrote several other dialogues, in an order still 
capable of determination. All this is very 
wire-drawn, and it is accompanied here and 
there by mistakes or confusions which we <mn- 
not clear away. For one instance see p. 142 : 
What is said of poetry at the begini^g of 
book X. 

“macht den Eindruck einer Begtundung darcb 
welche das im zseiten und dritten Bnche liber 
deren FerhaltnisszumStaate Gesagte nacbtraglich 
▼ertheidlRt warden soil. . . . Der Anfang des 
achten Eapitels scheint dies sogar ausdrucklich 
znzugeben: toSto th i,iro\fK«yliT9tt ^ptr k.t.A.” 

Is not Dr. Siebeck thinking of iroAcAoy^oAM, 
the reading which he does not follow ? 
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Timber (K« Theologie des Xeruyphana. Yon J. 
Freadenthal. (Breslau : Koebner.) That 
Xenophanes was a pure monotheist htu appar¬ 
ently been the nniversal opinion of modem 
historians; it is asserted by the author of the 
treatise, De Mdi»»o, Xenaphane, et Qorgia ; and 
the unity of his universe appears to point to a 
unity of Godhead as its logical corollary. But 
Herr Freudenthal is bold enough to oppose this 
view. Xenophanes was, he thinks, a poly¬ 
theist like his contemporaries. He insiats that 
there is no authonty, except the above 
treatise, for ascribing monotheism to Xeno¬ 
phanes. The fragments of his poetry speak, 
and some of them speak in an emphatic way, of 
a plurality of gods : Efs 9tbt re Sesun xol Iwipii- 
muri niyurrot. .Aristotle and Theophrastus 
speak of his gods in the ^oral, and so does 
(Boero, probably following rosidonius. More¬ 
over, by (pving up Xenophanes’s monotheism, 
we get rid of some difficulties. How should 
he have arrived suddenly at an idea to which 
his predecessors scarcely show an approach, and 
to which a Sokrates, a Plato, and an Ari^tle 
failed later to attain ? Why, again, if he was 
a monotheist, was Anaxagoras persecuted and 
Xenophanes let alone P H he was not a mono¬ 
theist, we can escape the far-fetched explana¬ 
tions by which Kem, Brandis, and Zeller try 
to reconcile what he certainly wrote with what 
he is said to have taught. The fact is that the 
ancients knew little more of Xenophanes than 
we do. His writings were lost early, and the 
assertion of the De Mdieto is mere invention. 
Yet Xen^hanes was really a religions re¬ 
former. He derided the antmopomorphic idea 
of the gods, and strove to refine man’s con¬ 
ception of them; and this alone would give 
him an honourable place in the history of 
religion. But he was still satisfied with many 
gods. As the one greatest god interpenetrated 
and controlled the universe, so did minor gods 
themselves—eternal, though yet a part of the 
gpreat godhead—preside over single provinces 
of the xmiverse. This interpretation is cer¬ 
tainly ingenious. Such minor gods, whether 
we are to think of them as spirits or emanations 
or hypostases, would certainly be devoid of 
those human characteristios which were the joy 
of the Greeks and tiie stumbling-block of the 
pbilosopW. But, whether this theory belongs 
to Xenophanes or only to Herr Freudenthal, it 
seems to play rather fast-and-loose with the 
meaning of “god.” Historically, “god” 
ought to mean a personal, powerful b^g of a 
spiritual nature. In the theory before us we 
see the power, but not the personality, perhaps 
not the spirituality. But, after all, Spinoza, 
too, gave the name of “ god ” to his impersonal 
substance, and thereby set the world wrong for 
generations. Herr FreudenthaFs pamphlet is 
convincing, at least on its negative or destruc¬ 
tive side. After reading him, we feel that we 
understand better the age and mental sur¬ 
roundings of the philosopher, and we cannot 
believe that he taught the unity of a personal 
God. 

Ws have received from Messrs. WilUams and 
Norgato the following pamphlets:—( 1 ) Arfs- 
UidU irtpl 'Epfinytias librum pro restituendo 
totius philoBophisB fundamento interpretatus est 
D. Fr. Michmis; (2) Hygptia von Alexandria, 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Neuplato- 
nismus, von W. A. Meyer. As regards the 
former, Herr Micbelis does well to insut on the 
connexion between logic and philosophy. 
Bacon, when he said Demomtrationea poUntia 
quadam philosophiae iptae sunt, was nearer the 
truth than Mill in his attempt to moke out that 
logic was common ground on which the 
partisans of opposed philosophies might meet 
and join hands; and Michelis’s com¬ 
mentary, a thoughtful and painstaking piece 
of work, gives strong, though indirect, support 
to Bacon’s dictum. But the perusal of his 


Latin is made harder by a somewhat unpolished 
style. The sentences read heavily, and the 
vocabulary (e.y., preambtdus) is not always 
quite classioaL As to Hypatia, Herr Meyer 
leaves the cause of her death, as he found it, 
still uncertain. The existing evidence is very 
scanty, as indeed is all our information about 
this u^appy victim of Ohristian outrage; and 
it does not admit of certain inference. That 
she was tom to pieces by a mob is certain, but 
the reason of the deed is not plain. Herr 
Meyer argues that if, as Socrates says, the mob 
had in mind the hostility existing between 
Orestes, governor of Alexandria, and the 
Bishop Cyril, it would rather have attacked 
Orestes—as, indeed, it did on one occasion— 
than have assailed Hypatia as his counsellor. 
He, not she, was the person who retdly stood 
in Cy^’s way. According to Damascius, 
again, in Suidas, Cyril indt^ the mob against 
her from jealousy of her renown and infiuence 
as a teacher. But this was no new discovery of 
his. She had enjoyed her position for years. 
AcceptiM, then, Cyril’s agency but not his 
motive, Herr Meyer suggests l^t he caused 
her death as a means of wounding either 
Orests or Synesius, friends of Hypatia, 
enemies of his. But this remains a bare 
possibility; and it is noteworthy that tihe 
words i <p9iyas occur, though unexplained, in 
Socrates’s account. The argument is more 
convincing in which Herr Meyer maintains 
that Hypatia was not a neo-Platonist iu the 
ordinary sense of the word; but that, free from 
magic and theurgy, she stood much nearer in 
thought to Plato and Aristotle than to 
lamblichus or even Plotinus, and that among 
her contemporaries her views were more like 
those of Hierokles. 

Platonische Studien, Yon H. Bonitz. Dritte I 
Auflage. (Berlin: Yahlen; London: Dulau.) 
The third edition of these already favourably- 
known essays is but little altered ^m the 
second. The author maintains, it will be 
remembered, that each dialogue of Plato is a 
self-contain^ whole, and should be studied as 
such before we ^ to fit it into any Platonic 
system. His original object was to carry out 
this undertaking for the Oorgiat, Theaetetus, 
Euthydemue,aiiidSopMste». He has now included 
some discussion of the Laches, Euthyphron, 
Protagoras, Phaedrus, Phaedo, and Charmides. 

The Charmides is sdso made the subject of 
separate discussion by E. Troost {InhaU und 
Echtheit der Platonischen Dialogue auf Orund 
logischer Analyse. Erster Heft. Berlin: Calvary; 
London: Nutt). He decides that the dialog;ue 
has no origimdity; it is full of matter stolen 
from other parts of Plato’s writings, and from 
the MemorcHhUia of Xenophon. The writer of 
it was also, as Ohse argued, acquainted with 
Aristotle’s works. In short, the Charmides is 
a fraud, composed perhaps in the time of 
Xenokrates. What a pity that so many 
scholars should have been imposed upon! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THB VEKIOK ATHENABtJS. 

Queen's OoUege, Oxtoid: June M, 1880 . 

Being, a few days ago, in the Mardana at 
Yenice, I asked out of euriosity to see the 
well-known MS. of Athenaeus, No. 447. Upon 
opening it I was at once struck with the re¬ 
semblance of the hand to that of the Clarke 
Plato, with which I am familiar; and further 
examination made my impression a certainty. 
The MS. is written in two hands. It is only to 
the earlier that my oonclusion applies. A fac¬ 
simile of a page of this (as of the other) is 
given in Wattenbach and Yon Yelsen’s Exempla 
Codieum Oraecorum (plate 2^; but the page is 
chosen from a part of the MS. where the scribe, 


feeling confidence in the capacity of his material, 
or from some other motive, relaxed the severity 
of hand with which he began, and adopted a 
freer, and indeed somewhat coarser, style. 
The facsimile, therefore, does not exhibit the 
same striking resemblance to the Plato that is 
manifest in the first 120 pages. 

The book, than, was written by John the 
calligrapher. Whether it belong!^ to the 
extensive library of his patron Arethas cannot 
be said for certain, but it is likely. There is a 
broad erasure at toe end that may have con¬ 
tained a subscription. In the similar case of 
toe Laurentian Aristides, 60, 3, I^f. Yitelli 
was able to establish Aretoas’s ownership from 
toe scholia in his hand; but Athenaeus has no 
scholia, and toe marginal abstracts are, as 
Wattenbach and Yon Yelsen observe, in the 
hand of the text. Still, in all probability this 
book also is to be added to the list of authors 
ordered and read by Arethas. 

The identification of the hand has the further 
interest that toe date of toe MS. can thereby 
be more nearly fixed. The MS. has always 
been said to be of the tenth centu^; but now, 
however difficult it may be to limit the period 
of a scribe’s activity, one can hardly suppose it 
written much after 900. 

T. W. Allen. 


THE VERB SHBSTANTTVB IN ETEUBOAN. 

Settiisgton Beotory, York: June li, 1818. 

Twelve years ago I suggested in Fraser’s 
Magazine that am-ee in Etruscan inscriptions 
must be translated fuit —an explanation whidi 
has since been g;enerally acoeptra. 

A very large number of Etruscan inscriptions 
begin with mi, which is not unfreqnently 
accompanied by the word ma. It was formerly 
supposed that mi was equivalent to sum, and 
ma to ego ; but since mi is occasionally followed 
by a transitive verb such as turce, it seems 
better to adopt Dr. Pauli’s explanation that 
mi is toe demonstrative pronoun, and to 
translate mi turce as hoc dedit. But if mi 
cannot mean sum, then ma, which occasionally 
follows or precedes it, cannot mean ego. Dr. 
Deecke has suggested that it maybe a con¬ 
tracted form of toe proper name Maree ; but 
though this is sometimes not impossible, as 
when ma follows mi, it is is inapplicable where 
ma precedes mi, as in toe mortuary inscrip¬ 
tion ma mi marcA[na]« senties chestes (Fabretti, 
No. 2328), where the three last words are 
proper names in toe genitive. But if we take 
ma to mean ed toe difficulty disappears, 
and mi ma at toe beginning of an inscription 
can be translated hoc est. The word ma some¬ 
times occurs without mi, as in on inscription 
on a cinerary um in Fabretti’s second surole* 
ment, Alsinas ma svalce avils Ixvi. Here 
there is no doubt about the last words, which 
mean, “died, aged 66,” while Alsinas is a 
proper name in the genitive, since toe nomina¬ 
tive Alsina occurs in other epitaphs in toe same 
tomb; and, as svalce means wiit or decessit, 
it is impossible that ma can be ego, so that est 
seems to be the only reasonable intaiqnetation. 
To translate mi ma as “this is,” suits toe 
other inscriptions in which it occurs— e.g,, the 
inscription on a cippus, mt ma vdus ratlnis 
atdetla (Fabretti, No. 332); and No. 331, also on 
a cippus, mi ma laris suplu. Yorro and Festus 
inform us that subttlo meant a fiute player 
Mbicen) in Etruscan, and laris, according to 
Dr. Deecke, may be either the nominative 
or toe genitive of a proper name; so that we 
may translate “ This is Lars the fiute player.” 

TO far, I have not come across any inscription 
in which am-ce may not be translated by 
fuit and ma by est. 

„ Isaac Tavlob. 
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PBOF. SMITh’ 8 “ ORAPraOS.” 

Iiondon; Jane SB, U8S. 

No doabt Prof. Smith thinks his new 
symbols ore advantageous, or he would not 
have adopted them. They are facile and 
definite to him because he hM made consider¬ 
able use of them. I, however, had to place 
myself in the position of a novice trying 
to use his Oraphic$ as a students’ ^t- 
book; and, in my judgment. Prof. Smith’s 

r holism would hinder—^if nothing else did— 
use of the book beyond the range of his 
own students, who have grown accustomed to 
his special modes of abbreviation. 

I accept Prof. Smith’s assurance that he has 
studied the literature of Graphics; but all 
the more I regret he did not see well to drop a 
hint to his refers that continental writers had 
given constructions whidi differed from his own. 
Personally, after the labours of Lill and Beuss, 
I can only wonder that Prof. Smith finds it 
good to solve quadratic equations by aid of a 
parabola and cubic equations by drawing a 
cubic curve. 

But the main point Prof. Smith raises is the 
obscurity of Clifford’s definition of a “ rotor.” 
It is possible that Prof. Smith has had better 
opportunities than 1 have of knowing what 
Clifford meant by the word. But, so far as 1 
have examined Clifford’s papers, they are per¬ 
fectly consistent and dear. Prof. Smith says that 
“Clifford used the term ‘rotor’ to mean two 
essentially different things.” This is news to me. 
.dny physical quantity which could be represen ted 
by a step having magnitude, direction, sense, 
and position, and wmch obeys the parallelo¬ 
gram law of addition, was for Clifford a ‘ ‘ rotor ” 
quantity. Thus he terms spins, forces, mo¬ 
menta all “rotors,” just as he terms transla¬ 
tional vdodties and forces-moments "vectors.” 
I bdieve the first published introduction of the 
word is in the “ Preliminary Sketch of Biqna- 
temions ” (Math. 8oe, Proc., voL iv., p. 382, 
1873). 

“ In analog with this [Bfomilton’s use of the 
word vietvrj, I propose to use the name rotor (short 
for rotator) to mean a quantity haring magnitude, 
direction, and position, of which the simplest type 
is a vdocity of rotation about a certain axis. A 
rotor will be geometiically represented by a length 
proportional to its magnitude measured upon its 
axis in a certain sense.” 

It will be seen that Clifford thus adopted the 
word “rotor” to denote a whole class of phy¬ 
sical quantities, and he derived its name from the 
simplest spedes, just as he considered it con¬ 
venient to derive “ vector ” from its simplest 
spedes, a velodty of translation. But Clifford, so 
far as I know, never especially terms rotations 
“rotors.” He terms them "spins,” when he 
wishes to distinguish them as a spedal class of 
the genus “ rotor.” This is in complete ana¬ 
logy with his introduction of the word ‘ ‘ motor ” 
to embrace the species twist and wrench. 
Chapter ii. of Book II., and chapter iii. of 
Book IV. of the Dynatnies consistently carry 
out this conception of “rotor” for spin, mo¬ 
mentum, and force. If Prof. Smith wants to 
introduce new names for distincfions, which are 
to me at least not quite obvious, all that 
disdples of Clifford would request is that he 
would leave Clifford’s nomendature ^one, and 
not use it in a sense exactly opposite to that of 
its inventor. In his Glossary, Prof. Smith tells 
ns that a “rotor” can be represented by a 
vector, and cites, as an example, a force- 
moment ! That Clifford could have conceived 
of a force-moment as a “ rotor ” is to suppose 
an inconsistency in his methods of thought 
which, in my opinion, is utterly unwarranted by 
anything he has ever written. It is to introduce 
total confusion into the perfectly clear and 
admirable system of notation of ttie “Pre¬ 
liminary Sketch of Biquaternions.” In what 
manne r Clifford’s rotor “incompletely” repre¬ 


sents the properties of a spin, as Prof. Smith 
seems to hint, I fiul to understand. 

Eabi. PsABsair. 


aOIENOE NOTES. 

The last number of the MinertUogical Maga- 
eine opens with a paper by Mr. L. Metcher, the 
late president, in which he describes a new 
South American mineral under the^ name of 
“Daviesite.” This mineral was obtained from 
the Mina Beatrix in the Sierra Gorda, Ataca^, 
where it occurs in association with percylite, 
caracolite, and other mmerals of Im rarity 
than these spedes. Daviesite is found in vmry 
minute colourless crystals, of prismatic habit, 
belonging to the ortho-rhombic sy^m; and it 
appears, from qualitative analysis, to be an 
oxychloride of lead. It is named after Mr. 
Thomas Davies, the well-known mineralogist, 
who for upwards of thi^ years has been an 
officer in the mineralogi(^ department of the 
British Museum. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Aoad^mie des Insciij^- 
tions et Belles-Lettres on June 14, the Pnx 
Julien for the best work on Chinese philology 
published in 1888 was awarded as follows: 
1000 frs. to Father Bonohez for his Boussole du 
langage mandarin’, and 600 frs. to Prof. Ter- 
rien de Lacouperie for his papers generally. 

The second part of the new series of 
Triibner’s Record fully maintains the high stan¬ 
dard both of learning and general interest set 
by the first. The most important article is a 
report on the progress of Assyriological research 
daring the last twelve months, by Dr. Carl 
Bezold, who (as our readers know) is at present 
engaged at me British Museum. Then we 
^ve some antidpations of Mr. E. H. Man’s 
forthcoming monograph on the Nicobarese 
Islanders, winch will form a companion to his 
work on the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Andamans. A detailed account is also given of 
the arrangements for the international con¬ 
gress of orientalists to be held at Stockholm 
and Christiania daring the first fortnight of 
September. Prof. Noldeke reviews Dr. Snonok 
Hurgronje’s elaborate volumes describing his 
six months’ stay at Mecca—a book which 
(probably because printed in Dutch) has not 
attracted the attention it deserves in this 
country. Among the notes is a list of the 
works (chiefly in Arabic) published by the late 
Gen. W. Nassau Lees. 

The last number of the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Sodety of Japan (XYII., L) contains a 
valuable translation by Mr. James Troup of the 
Epistles of Bennyo Sh 6 nin, a flfteenth-century 
head of the great, rich, and powerful Buddhist 
Shin-shin (true-doctrine) sect, which believes 
in attaining “ faith by the power of another,” 
that is, by the power of Amida or immeasur¬ 
able Buddha, on whom alone they rely. 
“ There is nothing to. be done ” to b^me a 
Buddha, except simply with singleness of 
min d to place reliance on Amida Buddha alone. 
They admit the salvation of women, that is, 
that a woman, at the end of her life as such, 
may obtain nirvS.na without g;oing through the 
rebirtiis in other forms, which the earlier doc¬ 
trine demanded. In connexion with this it is 
essential to bear in mind that the priests 
marry, and that the priesthood is hereditary. 
A Shin-shin woman is to follow the behest of 
the {priesthood; to remember that, high or low, 
she is a vile personality, and sinful beyond 
what is known; she is not to go after other 
paths of salvation, not to practice austeri¬ 
ties, not to worship heaven (as the Chinese do), 
not to do service to demons and gods, and not 
to respect lucky days. We could wish Mr. 


Di. 


Troiro had added the original teohifloal terms 
which he renders heaven, demon, and ^od. 
But even the Shin-shin woman is still subject 
to the five disabilities of the sex: she cannot 
become a universe-conqueror or wheel-deity 
(chakravartin), nor Brahma, nor Sakra (Indra), 
nor M&ra, nor a personal Buddha. As to the 
theologioo - metaphysical expositions, theee 
epistles evince throughout that vagueness and 
entanglement of thought which characterise 
all such Japanese efforts in the past. The 
celebrated Whitened-Bones Epistle is poetical 
and pessimist enough. 


■MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oldton Shakspibu Sociwtr .— {Saturday, May SS.) 

W. 0. H. Oaosa Esq., president. In the <hair.—Miss 
Louisa Mstj DaviM, in a paper entitled “The 
Mutual Contamination Guild,” said that the mete 
name of college life has a fascination for ail sorb 
and oonditions of men and women, and that wo^ 
or play pursued gregaiionaly, is much more 
pleasantly and, as a me, more effectually done 
than the some study or recreation taken, up in 
solitude. Before the foundation of Girton and 
Newnham, Tennyson gave us, in a dream of 
loveliness and purity, the vision of a seat of learn¬ 
ing for women. From such it is a flight sudden 
and rapid as LucUer’s nine days’ fall into hell to 
disouss rare Ben Jonsou’a picture of a ladies' 
collegiate institution, given in “ The Silent 
Woman.” Trnewlt’s description soon sosBteis 
any associations of literary culture suggested by 
the name. The least of the vices of the members 
seems to have been tire pursuit of beauty at any 
{oioe. And this has its pathetic side, and a sneer, 
m process of evolution, might easily find itsell a 
tear. Lady Blaughty, the president, has not a 
redeeming point in her character. Little else but 
frivolity, she shows just a glimpse of tte blue¬ 
stocking. She con expound dreams out of 
Artemidorus, that ancient authority on them; but 
from being a student of classical literature she has 
become a mere society scarecrow. The other 
women are aU aliko in their loathso m eness. Cynics 
rail with some show of justice at the hollowness of 
modern society; but surely it is far better to 
find a vacuum where refr^hment and gdadness 
were hoped for, than to penetrate tiie brilUant 
surface only to find the mouth filled with ashes 
and the spirit with loathing.—Mr. John Taylor, in 
“A Few Notes on Drummond's Interview vrith 
Ben Jonson,” said Drummond was no more a 
Boswell than was Boswell a Drummond. He was 
a gracious poet, but sorry reporter; and his recol¬ 
lections of Ben Jonson’s table-talk would have 
been little loss to the literary world and even less 
to Jonson’s fame, had they never been published. 
Jonson’s reported criticisms of Sylvester, FMrfax, 
Chapman, and Harrington are unfinished, im¬ 
pertinent, and oommon^ce. When Jonson said 
that Shakspere “ wanted art ” he arid that which 
is imtrue unless artificiality be meant; but Ben’s 
real meaning was that Shakspere was without 
pedantiy, and therefore deflcientinart. Shakspere’s 
art is the highest in all dramatic literature, evmi 
if not copied from the ancients and constructed 
with their materials, as in the Jonsonian plays. 
Like Thomas Carlyle of later day, Ben Jonson was 
fond of detracting from the merits of bis compeers, 
though he frequently contradicted himsrif even in 
this. But unlike Carlyle, who never loved another’s 
woric more than his own, Jonson could laud and 
magnify as well as oensnre. His eulogies of 
Shakspere, Donne, Beaumont, Draytom Bacon, 
Southwell are evidence of this.—Prof. 0. H. 
Herfordsent “ A Note on the Masques of Jonson.” 
He said that Jonson’s Masques are tho result of a 
combinatirm which has on^ two or three times in 
liter^ history been realiM—a combination of 
poetic faculty with the taste for ceremonions 
magnificence inherent in a court. In them Jonson 
adopted the features of the old “^vels” and 
“ Barriers,” but impressed them with the stmnp of 
his more ^tic and refined aims. Notwithstand¬ 
ing, however, the survival of these older elemmits, 
the accession of James I. and the employment of 
Jonson, which shortly ensued, mark a dote of first- 
rate importance in the history of the Ibsqne. 
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The tastes ot the new soTexeign and those of his 
queen were distinotly moie favoaiable to the 
Uasque, such es it became in Jouson's hands, 
than those ot their predecessors. Elizabeth shared 
no doubt both James’s love ot classical allusion 
and Anne’s love ot spectacle; but she was devoid 
both ot the enthnsiam and of the taste for art 
whibh the latter transmitted to her sons, Prince 
Henry and King Charles I., while her natural 
frugality disposed her rather to be a spectator at 
the sbovrs ^vided by others (notably by Leicester 
in 1575) than to organise them herself. The 
extravagant sums lavished by tiie court of James 
upon Masques—which, it is to be remembered, 
were, in ordinary oases, performed but once (the 
<< Masque of Blackness,” cost the exchequer 
£3000)—were applied under Elizabeth to fur^h 
the fabrio of leas baseless visions. In the long 
series of Jonson’s Masques, the evidence of a 
regular development can be traced, modified 
o cc as ion a l l y by the purposes for which they were 
composed. They can, however, be conveniently 
daamfied according to their denee of participa¬ 
tion in the cardinal element of plot. One class, 
indnding the “simple debates’’ and also the 
“ mnmmings,” is, strictly speaking, without it. 
But in the others one invariable feature is the 
plotk which leads up to an emphatic and strongly- 
marked climax; and the principal structural 
differences among these lie in the various methods 
^ which the dimax is prepared for andi^proached. 
Tne least dramatic of the methods is &at of 
« Transformation,” examples of wbidr are seen in 
the twin Masques of “ Blackness” and of “ Beauty,” 
the “ Masque of Lethe,” and the “ Gipsies Meta- 
morphosed.” A second method is that of ” Con¬ 
trasted Tones,” where two distinct pi^ exist, the 
one serving as a foil to the other. ^Is is charac¬ 
teristic of Jonson’s later Masques, composed after 
his return from Scotland, and is found in “Hews 
from the Moon,” and the “ Masque of Augurs.” 
The third method is the most dramatic, and is 
that of “Counterplot,” which is followed in all 
the Masques of Jonson’s golden period from 1606 
to 1630. It can be seen in the splendid “ Masque 
of Queens,” “ Love Freed from Ignorance and 
Folly,” “Meroory vindicated from the Alche¬ 
mist” “ The Golden Age,” “ Vision of Delight,” 
“ Pleasure reconciled to Virtue.” They all have 
innumerable beauties and graces, and Jonson’s 
lyrical faculty cannot be appreciated by anyone 
who is not familiar with them.—Mr. L. M. 
Griffiths read an “ Outline of the life of Ben 
Jonson,” calling spedal attention to his narrow 
escape from hanging, his share in the Gunpowder 
Plot disclosures, and his connexions wUh the 
court of James L—This meeting brought to an 
end the work of the society’s fourteenth session. 
The plays for next session ate “ All’s Wdl that 
Ends Well,” “The Alchemist,” “Othello,” 
“Measure for Measure,” “Philaster,” “Lear,” 
“Timon of Athens,” “ A King and No King.”— 
The hon. secretary (9, Gordon Boad, Oulton, 
Bristol) will be grat^nl for any magazine-articlrs, 
newspaper-scraps, or anting else to add to the 
Sooi^’s library, which now consists of 406 
volumes. 


Nnw Shskspbeb SociRtr.—(Friday, June I 4 .) 

Dn. FcanivALi, in the chair.—Mr. Gollancz, of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, read a paper on “ The 
Saga of Huuet, with special referettoe to the 
loelandio Saga of Ambales.” The Saga of 
Ambales, of which many MSS. exist in Iceland, 
several in the libraries of Copenhagen, and one in 
the British Museum, is a romanticised version of the 
ordinary story ot Hamlet. It was of peculiar interest 
as affording an early view of the hero’s personality 
and history. The story of the birth ot Hamlet had 
a thorougUy volkethilmheh character. It told how 
a spae-wife, offended at not being invited to 
bespeak the fortune of a child about to be bom to 
Queen Amba, the wife of King Salman of Cimbria, 
makes her way to the pleasure garden of the 
queen and prophecies the trouble in store for her 
m the future: “ Thy king shall be slain in war; 
none of his weapons shall strike home when he 
fights against his foes; thy first-bom son shall 
likewise meet a disgraceful death, and so hard 
shall it go wi& thee mat deatii shall seem to thee 
more desirable than life; and that son of thine 


about to be bom be for thee but of little Joy, for 
he shall seem to all men a fooL” Later on, the 
spae-wife befriends the queen; and, although 
hated b^ the king, tends her through her illness. 
The <fiiild is described as “ very large and un¬ 
sightly, dark-skinned, and with bristle hair, black 
as coed, but yet beautiful by reason of bis eyes.” 
This child u called Ambales, after his mother 
Amba, for the king would not give him a name. 
As he grows up he is called by the king and the 
court “ Amlode,” evidently in derision. Theword 
had ear^ become a common noun in Iceland, and 
is, to this day, applied to any feeble or impotent 
person. The story, the geography of which is 
placed in Spain, Greece, Asia, &c., contains many 
quaint and pathetic episodes, and dwarfs, trolls, 
giants play important rdlet. The charmed life of 
Ambales u throughout referred to the promised 
aid of the witch. The name of the mother, Amba, 
was evidently evolved from the form “Ambales,” 
which was an loelandio form of Ambaleth(us;, 
itself an extension of Amblethns=Amlethns, the 
Latinised form of the Scandinavian Amloda; the 
5 being merely parasitic between m and 1. The 
Icelander was troubled I 7 the two forms. The 
passage quoted above expire his method of 
settling the difficulty. Vigfusson assigned the 
composition of the story to the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury ; but this scholar, as sffi other northern 
soholus, had not given the subject the attention 
it deserves. A curious passage in Torfaens’s 
Series Begum Daniae proves that, at least in the 
sixteenth century, a story which must have been a 
romanticised version of the story of Hamlet was 
cuRent in Iceland: “ Ad Saxonis Amlethnm quod 
attinet, ego in patria puer a vetulis anibusqne et 
ejusdem furfnris homnndonibns Amlodii histoiiam 
narratam andivi, inqne tenerrima Ula aetate pro 
fabula tantnm aestimavi. Vemm postquam 
adultior, suada Saxonis expositam amplificatamque 
conspexi, conoeptamprius persnasionem ut puerilem 
antiquavi. Exinde amicomm quosvis sollioitare 
non destiti ut illam historiam unique quaererent, 
qui se nihil prpfedsse scriptia ad me Uteris crebro 
questi sunt. Tandem ante aliquot annos earn 
nactus, lectione omnino iudignam deprehendi, 
anilem quippe neo treesis fabulam, nnperqne con- 
fectam ; ;im« Amlodum ieium non Donum eed Hit- 
panum fuitee euggorit. Fabulam post Tamerlanis 
sen Tamercutli temporaoonfectam esse ex eo liquet, 
quod ex ejus gestis imquod ibi assutum compareat.” 
Torfaeus was bom in 1636. In the same centuiy 
the neat Ami Magnusson seems to have insti¬ 
tuted a search for some saga of Hamlet he bad 
heard as a boy in his native Iceland. He com¬ 
missioned one Jon Thorlaksson (known as the 
“ saga spoiler ”) to send it him, if by any chance 
he lighted on it. Jon Thorlaksson, failing to find 
the saga in question, set to work and paraphrased 
into Icelandic the Latin version of the story as told 
by Saxo Grammaticus. He sent it to firni with 
the intention ot deceiving him. This was in 1705. 
The very MS. is now at Oopenhagen (A.M. 521a), 
with a note by Ami: “ Me nimiram dedpere 
voluit vir bonus, et persuadere se rem vetnstatem 
mihi mittere. Bed non ego credulus Oil.” By 
this time the antiquary had got together severm 
MSS. of the saga he was then searching for—t.e., 
&e saga of Ambales; one of these is the MS. 
A.M. 521b, which contains a note that it came 
from Fdll Bjamarson of TJnnarholt, in whose 
handwriting it is supposed to be; it was therefore 
written in 1680-1700. In addition to the prose 
saga there are also several poetical versions, 
“ rimur,” of the “ Ambales ” form of the Hamlet 
story. These “ rimur ” are ballad-cydes, each 
consisting of 20-30 cantos, the cantos b^g redted 
or cban^ on successive nights. They are in¬ 
ordinately long, and at times wearisome, the iMet 
being fettered by the strangest of metrical rules, 
and forced to invent poetical paraphrases of which 
it is often difficult to find the key. The length 
of some of the “rimur” extended to more than 
six thousand lines There is evidence that as 
many as five different Ambales rimur once 
existed; of these only three are extant—A.M. 
521e, Bokmfj 273, Safn J6ns Sigurdssonar 72. 
The first of mese contains a remarkable passage 
in the prelude to one of the baUads, the 21st. 
The poet apologies for his want of akQl as follows; 

“I caimot tell this better 
than in these words. 


I never saw the saga 
in my mother tongue. 

But this saga itself 
I often ns^ to see; 

I have poeeeeeed it only 
in the Otrman longue. 

Though my poetical skill 

fail to compoM worthily of this fine subject, 

I yet have tried, 

to translate it correctly.” 

These lines complicate considerably the problem of 
the source of the Ambales-saga, for no version in 
any German dialect is known to exist. Search 
must be made in continental libraries for some 
popularised story of Hamlet. The pemiliarly 
Scandinavian character of the sags would point 
dther to a Scandinavian source (other than the 
Saxo version) of a lost German Hamlet story, or to 
a thorough recast of the German by an Icdander. 
A comparison of the Icelandic ballads and the 
Icelandic sags shows incontestably that the former 
(as in the case of most “rimur”) are d^ved from 
the latter. It the poet’s statement in the passage 
quoted above la correct, he must be at once the 
first transistor of the Ambales saga, and the first 
bdlad-writer on the subject. The saga A.M. 621, 
and the “rimur” 521e, are (according to the 
rainlon ot experts) both in the handwritog of 
Fall Bjamarson ; but F&U, though he is known 
to have composed “ rimur,” cannot be the author 
of these, for the MS. shows dearly that the 
writer had a MS. before him either very old, or 
difficult to read. Possibly the MS. in J 6 n Sigur^- 
son’s oolleotiott in Iceland (of which Mr. Gollancz 
has not yet been able to obtain a transcript) may 
throw some light on the question. The present 
sam contains dements connected inth an 
original Hamlet stery which must have been 
added by an Icelander, notably the name “Am¬ 
lode” as applied to “Ambdes” in derision. In 
no German dialect would the statement have 
had any meaning. Again, the saga contained the 
chief features of the Brian saga, which could only 
have got into Germany from Iceland. Mr. 
Gollancz is indinedto regard the Brian saga (con¬ 
tained in Amaaon’s Toli Zegende of Iceland) as the 
popular legendary form of the Hamlet story. In 
the earlier part of his paper the writer pointed 
out that there was evidence enough to prove that 
at no time, from the settlement of the Norsemen in 
lodand to the present day, was the story of Ham¬ 
let unknown to the Icele^ers. Suo’s account 
was probably due to an loelandio original, for in 
the twdfth Century writers on northern antiquities 
had to turn to “ Ultima Thule ” for particulars 
concerning their myths and heroes. Suo tilmniv 
states this, but rather mildly; for a true estimate 
of the value of loelandio lit^ture one must turn 
to the Norwegian writer, Theoderic. From in¬ 
ternal evidence Saxo’s Hamlet story can ba shown 
to be Icelandic. The source was probably lost 
with the earlier parts of the Skjoldnnga Saga. 
It must be borne in mind that already in the 
tenth century the story of Hamlet was so well 
known to the Icelanders that the name, with 
traditions concerning the hero, could be used as 
poetical circumlocutions (see the prose Edda, 
Skaldskaparmal, where Hamlet’s quern = the sea, 
alluding to a traffition preserved in Saxo’s history). 
In a future paper Mr. Gollancz will give an account 
of other Scandinavian analogues to Shaksperian 
stories.—In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Gollancz explained the plan of his “ Hamlet Saga, 
with Hlttstrative Texts,^’ which, it is hope^ wm 
be ready for publication by the end of the year. 


BoTAn Asiatic Sooarx.—(Monday, June 17.) 

Sib Fsbusbick Goldshid in the chair. — Mr. 
Edward G. Browne read his second paper on “ The 
B&bis ot Persia,” in which an account was given 
of their literature and doctrines, and an attempt 
made to trace the development of the latter from 
those advanced by Sheykh Ahmad Aht&'i and his 
successor H.4ji Seyyid K&zlm, who was the teacher 
of Mitza ’Alt Muhammad the Bab. The literature 
to be examined was divided into four periods, as 
follows; (1) The writings of Sheykh Ahmad and 
his successor, which were briefiy considered, only 
the chief peculiarities of their doctrines being 
indicated. (2) The writings of the B&b himself, 
and some of his contemporaries; the former being 
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fnzther gabdivided ioto those com^sed before 
their author claimed to be divinely inspired, and 
those written subsequently to this claim. Of the 
first dass only one work is known, the so-called 
“ Book of the Pilgrimage,” which is a form of 
prayer to be used on visiting the tombs of the 
Jb&ms. Of the second class the commentary on 
the chapter of the Knr&u called the Sura-i-Yiisuf, 
and the Persian Bey&n, which represents the 
ultibnate development of the B&b's views, were 
most fully discussed. A work of uncertain 
authorship called “The Sevan Proofs” was then 
described, and a sketch was given of the line of 
argument adopted the B&bis in dealing with 
those of other creeu, especially Muhammadans. 
A poem attributed to the B&bi heroine and 
nuu^r Eurrat-uUAyn, and a letter written by the 
fellow sufferer of the B&b to his elder broths on 
tile night preceding his execution, were also 
noticed. (3) The writings of the third period, 
called ” The Interval,” during which Mirz& 
Tidiy&, under the title of His Highness the 
Eternal,” acted as chief of the sect, were then 
described, especial attention being bestowed on a 
work called “I'k&n" (the Assurance) by Behk, 
who had not at that time put forward bis claim 
to supremacy, (i) The last period embraced the 
writings of Beh& composed at a date subsequent 
to this clain, the first of which was an epistle 
addressed to one entitled Naair. The epistles 
addressed to the kings and rulers of some of the 
principal countries of Europe and Asia were next 
discussed in detail. These were six in number, 
the longest being the letter to N&siru’d*Din Sbdb, 
King of Persia. Of the others, the letter to 
Napoleon III. is of special interest, inasmuch as 
the downfall of the latter is therein foretold. The 
letters to the Pope of Borne and the Queen of 
England are also cnrious. .In the latter much 
commendation is bestowed on the English nation 
because of the part taken by them in the abolition 
of slavery, while their system of representative 
TCvemment is highly applauded. Most of these 
letters appear to have been written about the year 
1869. The paper concluded with an analysis of the 
contents of the latest and most systematic of 
Beb&’s works called the “Most Holy Tablet,” 
wherein the prescriptions of the new religion are 
arranged, revised, and codified.—An interesting 
discussion followed, in which Hr. Leitner, Mr. 
Kay, and Sir F. Ooldsmid took part. 


FINE ART. 

Bryan'$ Dictionary of Painter». New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Yol. II. Edited 
by Walter Armstrong and Robert Edmund 
Graves. (Bell.) 

Tub new edition of Bryan is at last complete. 
It was a wise foresight on the part of tbe 
publishers not to put any date on any of the 
parts, for it has been a long time in hand; 
and, if we add to the period over which the 
publication has extended the period of gesta¬ 
tion before the first part appeared, a very 
long while indeed. The activity of research 
in every branch of art history has been so 
great during this period that, oven if every 
part of the work had been quite up to 
date at the time it was issued, it would 
necessarily have contained many facts which 
no longer obtain credence; but it is the mis¬ 
fortune of the work as a whole that the 
earlier portion of it contained a good many 
more slips and omissions than was easily 
excusable. 

But the Acxdbmv in its notices of the parts 
as they appeared from time to time has called 
attention to some of these blemishes; and, 
now that the work has been finished, it is 
more pleasant to record the fact that the new 
edition of Bryan is, on the whole, a credit¬ 
able performance, and the best work of its 
kind with which we are acqiudnted. Begun 


under the editorship of Mr. Robert Edmund 
Graves, of the British Museum, whose con- 
tributions to its pages, together with those 
of Dr. J. P. Richter, the late Mrs. Heaton, 
and Mr. William Bell Scott, did much to 
enhanse the value of the first volume, it 
passed into the care of Mr. Walter Arm¬ 
strong, who is responsible for the whole of 
the second volume with the exception of the 
letter L. The vigour, the knowledge, and 
the care with which Mr. Armstrong has 
executed his share of the task are conspicu¬ 
ous to the end of it. The last part is not the 
least important, for it contains the names of 
Velazquez, Leonardo da Vinci, the Vivarini, 
Watteau, Wilkie, Wolgemut, Wouwerman, 
and a supplement giving the names of artists 
recently deceased or for some other reason 
omittra from the body of the book. Among 
the latter, we are glad to see the name of 
Kenny Meadows. Armstrong’s articles, 

especially those on Velazquez, Leonardo da 
Vinci, and the Vivarini, are models of what 
such things should be. The biographies are 
terse, full, and scholarly, the list of works is 
sufficient, and in the case of Velazquez and 
Leonardo a copious bibliography is added. It 
may be noted, by the way, that Mr. Armstrong 
has the courage to assert the originality of the 
Suffolk Leonardo, ” The Madonna among 
Rocks,” now in the National Gallery, and to 
call the Louvre picture a copy. It does not 
require quite so much courage to abolish Gio¬ 
vanni Vivarini; but he has done it in a properly 
decisive manner by devoting a short article to 
this manless name. His account of the 
Vivarini - Antonio, Bartolommeo, and Luigi— 
puts in the clearest way the latest knowl^ge 
about this once puzzling family, and their not 
less puzzling works. 

Cosuo Moxxhousb. 


OOBBSaPONDENOE. 

Dtrcoio OF SIETA. 

Perugia, Jane tl, 1888 . 

Hr. C. Fairfax Murray labours under the 
disadvantage of not having read either my first 
letter or Mr. Stillman’s reply to it. But what 
he writes in Acadxmy of June 15 is quite 
enough. 

He says: "The Duccio picture was taken 
down for him some years ago in order that it 
might be photographed.” I presume inside the 
Cathedral. Then he adds: "Some years 
later, a special gallery having been built (P), 
the picture was finally removed there.” If this 
substantiates Mr. Stillman’s statement in the 
Century that ” Mr. Murray’s efforts ” were the 
occasion of the transference, I yield to 
superior knowledge. 

William Mkeoke. 


NOTES ON ABT AND ABORAEOLOOY. 

Messes. Depeez and Gutekunst will, we' 
hear, immediately have on view at their rooms 
in Queen-street, St. Martin’s-place, the col¬ 
lection of water-colour drawings by Jules 
Jacquemart, to tbe existence of which, 
among the almost concealed treasures of M. 
Teohener, we lately called attention. These, it 
will be remembers, are the drawings—about 
thirty in number—which Jacquemart executed 
for the Histoire de la Poreetaine, He made 
from them the famous etchings which grace 
that monumental work. 


Di. 


We are glad to hear that one of the most 
attractive of our sculptors—^Mr. Rosooe 
Mullins—will shortly open his studio to the 
students of his art. The plan, in ^gland at 
least, is almost novel; but it is obvious that a 
beginner in sculptim can have no greater 
advantage than that of working under the 
8nx>ervision of an accepted and charming artist. 
We are glad to hear likewise that Mr. Mullin’s 
Primer of Sctdpture is in a forward state. 

The exhibitions to open next week include a 
collection of pictures of Japanese and Chinese 
life, painted by Mr. Theodore Wores, at the 
Dowdeswell Ghtileries; a collection of drawings 
of Cairo, by Mr. A. N. Eoussoff, at the Fine 
Art Society’s—both in New Bond Street; and 
a i^dal exhibition of sketches and other 
works, given for the formation of a reserve 
fund, at the Boyal Society of British Artists, in 
Suffolk Street. 

Notwithstanding the fact that two large 
editions have been produced of Boyal Academy 
Pictures 1889, the demand has been so large 
that the stock is already rapidly becoming ex¬ 
hausted. In order, however, that all the copies 
may be of the highest quality, the publishers 
have determined not to reprint the work 
again. The price of the two parts will be 
raised as copies become scarce. 

The Naval and Military Exhibition which 
opened on Waterloo Day in the Boyal Scottish 
Academy galleries is not the first of its kind 
that has been held in Edinburgh. Last year 
an exhibition upon similar lines was brought 
together there in a smaller hall; and, though 
hurriedly organised and on view for only two 
or three days, it elicited sufficient interest to 
encourage its promoters to repeat the experi¬ 
ment upon a greatly extended scale. We hope 
to deal more fully with the present exhibition 
when the catalogue is in a complete condition 
—a catalogue presenting unusual difficulties to 
its compilers, as it details about 3500 separate 
exhibits, from nearly 500 lenders, and gives 
valuable notes on the more important items. 

The Sociito Oentrale dee Architeotes Fran- 
cais, acting on the recommendation of the 
Acad 6 mie dea Inscriptions, has swarded its 
annual medal for archaeological research to 
M. Gtoell, of the French School of Rome, who 
has lately been conducting some fruitful ex¬ 
cavations at Vuloi. 

We quote the following from the Oxford 
Magazine, which (as our riders may know) is 
edited by Mr. D. G. Hogarth: 

"Undeterred by the scanty results obtained from 
Arsinoe, the Cyprus Exploration Fund propose to 
continue excavations in the island next winter. 
The site selected is that of Salamis, the most 
dearly defined and striking in the island. If 
there is anything worth findi^ in Cyprus it should 
be here, tialamis was for the Im^st and moat 
Hellenic of her cities—twice mined, once by the 
Jews in the time of Trajan, and secondly by on 
earthquake in that of Constantine, it was rebuilt 
upon itsdt; and the drifting sand and deposits of 
the Pediaeos river have buried its r«aamas to a 
great depth. When Alexander di Cbsnola was 
stopped in his excavations there in 1879 by the 
peremptory mandate of the British government, 
he was finding things of considerable valae in the 
tombs; and more miscellaneons treasures, sndi as 
coins and gems, are picked up among tbe tumbled 
heaps of columns, cornices, capitals, and tfiocks 
than anywhere else in Gnxaa. fiThe fund will 
probably begin on a w^-defined temple-site, 
which stands almost in the centre of the and 
perhaps represents the shrine of Zeus Salaminioa, 
equal (so it was said) in mlendour to tb«t of 
Aphrodite of Paphos. Considering that so much 
of tbe find can be secured for EngUsh muaeuma— 
whidi, is, of course, not the case m Greeoa—tbowe 
intererted in archaeology ought to support the 
venture liberally.” 
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THE STAGE. 

ME. Buchanan’s new comedy. 

Why is it that there are scarcely three writers 
■for the Theatre who have the individuality, 
the full literary independence, of the high- 
class novelist and of the only poets whom it 
is posfflble to read ? One asks the question 
even in regard to a comedy, in the main as 
interesting as that which Mr. Bobert Buchanan 
produced at the Vaudeville last Wednesday 
week.^ Over and above some faults of con¬ 
struction—^they are not very great ones—one 
feels, what the writer himself is probably not 
conscious of, that his utterance on life is not 
entirely sincere and personal: is not wholly 
his own. In saying this, I judge him by 
a high standard, A certain commonness, 
that belongs to the stage too often, lingers in 
ch^cters which, on the whole, he has 
policed to distinction. That is, the con- 
ventiond stage character is mixed here and 
there with the characters of Mr. Buchanan’s 
imagining. The answer to our question is no 
doubt partly to be foimd in the fact that it is 
too much the custom of the stage writer to be 
literary tailor—as I have said before—as well 
M artist. Mr. Buchanan’s literary tailoring 
is of a good sort. His best customer of all, 
Mr. Thomas Thorne, has had his measure 
taken perfectly. Nor are others neglected. Mr. 
Frederick Thome has rightly enough been well 
looked after, and Miss WinifredEmery’sraiment 
—so far as Mr. Buchanan has supplied it—is 
unquestionably “ tailor-made.” These three 
artists, all admirable in their way, are asked 
to do nothing whatever which is not within 
their province--which does not suit their 
method and their personality; and they are 
enabled to do nearly everytWng which is 
absolutely of their best. 

I shall not epctly tell the story, but I 
shall hint at it in speaking of a few of the 
characters. Mr, Septimus Porter, personated 
by Mr. Thomas Thome, is a worthy and 
wealthy gentleman from the Colonies. He 
has a partner, Mr. Frederick Thome, who is 
his jJrfas AchaUt. This Matthew Bramble 
believes in him entirely, advocates his causes 
always, and has a right to do so. Mr. Porter 
has likewise a daughter, who is very charm¬ 
ing. That is Mias Winifred Emery, and she 
plays with singular refinement and truth- 
presenting the very best impersonation she 
has yet afforded to the stage. The daughter 
of Mr. Porter has married one Sir Charles 
Fenton, who, after the fashion of the 
day, has had a “Past”—not a very serious 
“Past” however, as it consisted chiefly 
in a flirtation with Mrs. Waldegrave before 
she became a widow; nay, more, before 
she became a wife. On rtvient toujours d tea 
premiern amourt; and though Sir Charles 
Fenton likes his wife very much as the com¬ 
panion of many days, he finds Mrs. Walde- 
grave still very acceptable to him as the 
companion of a few. A false friend of Sir 
Charles’s, one Major Dash wood, does his best 
to fan into fiery jealousy young Lady Fenton’s 
childish dislike of the viddow. He wishes to 
make love to her himself, and that is his way 
of setting about it. But Sir Charles is to be 
accused too of worse proceedings than any of 
these. It seems that he has brought to town, 
and retained in a bijou villa, a young woman 
of the name of Mary Mason, who had sold 


butter and eggs, or something of the sort, in the 
country. In reality, he is innocent of any 
dealings with Mary Mason. She has been 
besieged, in troth, by the false friend, as duly 
appears in the sequel. The end is that Sir 
Charles and his wife are entirely reconciled. 
Love is not dead between them, though the 
day of friendship has dawned. Excellent 
Mr. Porter—^who, having made his fortune in 
the colonies, where there is no aristocracy, 
had believed that well-bred people were wholly 
faultless—understands that his son-in-law has 
gambled a little, and in many ways has been 
foolish, but is spared the distress of having to 
believe that he is a knave. 

There is a comic under-plot, which is very 
distinctly amusing, though a keen analysis 
might discover the fact that it is not quite 
natural. It deals with a certain Hon. Mrs. 
Hackabout, her son John Hackabout, and one 
Dolly Drew, who is in an extremely sub¬ 
ordinate position on the London stage. It is 
with a cynicism that is rather overdone that 
Mr. Buchanan opposes the morals and the 
thoughts of Mrs. Hackabout, and the other 
people in society, to the morals and the 
thoughts of those to whom society offers no 
charm. Mrs. Hackabout does not in real life 
express with quite so appalling a frankness 
her opinion of the temporary connexions that 
may be formed by her son. There is, never¬ 
theless, an element of genuine comedy in her 
change of attitude towards the young person 
Dolly Drew when she learns that her eon has 
actu^y had the audacity to marry her. Dolly 
Drew is in a sense a second Polly Eccles. At 
all evento, it is in that fashion that Miss Edith 
Bruce represents her. Miss Bruce is clever, 
but I think her impersonation a mistake. 
The Hon. Mrs. Hackabout is at all events 
polish^; and she would never have been 
reconciled to a daughter-in-law so hopelessly 
loud—dare I, without offence to the lady, 
add so vulgar? The thing is too highly 
coloured. Miss Marion Lea, on the other 
bmd, in her telling representation of the young 
widow of good society, does not overstep the 
limits proper to coruedy: but it is well to 
remember that, while her art is seen in 
comedy, something more than her art is seen 
in pathos. Miss Fanny Hobertson makes 
Johnny Hackabout’s mother quite amusing, 
though she lacks a certain distinction. Johnny 
himself is represented to perfection by Mr. 
Cyril Maude.^ He is thoughtless, he is good 
hearted, he is inferior to Dolly in mental 
power—she leads him which way she will; 
and yet Mr. Cyril Maude manages to suggest 
that somehow he is not a nobody. The part 
of Mary Mason, which wants variety—being 
almost all upon one note of elegant affliction 
—is looked and acted very gracefully by Miss 
Banister. 

Among the men’s parts in “The Old 
Home,” minor characters are sustained fit- 
thigly by Mr. Grove and Mr. Wheatman. 
Mr, Garthorne, with a touch of Mr. Kendal 
in voice and manner, yet manages to convey 
what Mr, Kendal hardly ever could—that the 
character he impersonates is a very bad lot. 
As Sir Charles Fenton, Mr. Erskine acts for 
the most part intelligently; but he is not 
sympathetic, and he so represents the part 
that we are much more apt to believe 
in Sir Charles’s weaknesses than in such 
virtues as the author has allowed him. 


Mr. GiUmore—who plays, to my entire 
sabrfacfaon, in a piece in which I am more 
vitally interested—undertaken this character, 
he would have made it easier for us to 
forgive Sir Charles’s faults and to believe in 
his quaUties. To Mr. Fred Thorne’s excel- 
tent character-acting in the part of Matthew 
Bramble—the genial Chorus to the story—I 
have already paid tribute; and Mr. Thomas 
Thome, as Mr. Porter, is of coarse thoroughly 
at home in a character that is simple while 
yet it is shrewd, affectionate and irascible, 
sensible but homely. 

^be play itself, if it does not bear about 
It a complete proof of unity of design or of 
quite thoroughly original conception, at least 
interests us in ite serious moments and enter- 
taum us in its lighter. Mr. Buchanan writes 

with vigour, and he aims many arrows_ 

and some of them strike the gold—at the 
latest follies, now and then even at the latest 
wisdom, of to-day. 

Feedeeick Vedmoee. 


MUSIC. 

BEOENT CONCERTS. 

“BLiJAn,” the greatest oratorio of modem 
time^ was given last Saturday afternoon at 
toe O^sW Palace, with choir and band of 
bas generally been thought 
toat Mendelssohn’s music, with its complicated 
harmomes and orchestral lights and shades, 
wuld not be heard distinctly in the central 
transept. Handel alone, with lii« grand sim¬ 
plicity, was considered capable of indefinite 
enlargement. However, Saturday’s porform- 
Moe proved that such fears were groundless. 
In spite of fine singing, the solos certainly did 
not produce their full power, but at the TTand.) 
Fesrivals the solos of the Saxon master snfiSsr 
Dinner. In recording the success of 
“ Elijah,” it is well to remember some of the 
causes which produced so grand an eff^. The 
voiws had evidently been carefully selected; 
and the steadiness, precision, and delicacy with 
which the choral music was rendered, showed 
how carefully it must have been rehearsed. The 
volume of tone in the “Baal Choruses” and 
in the “Thanks be to God” was most im¬ 
pressive. But what appeared to us quite 
'wonderful was the clear, soft singing in such 
choruses as “He that watcheth over Israel” 
and “The Lord God passed by.” And then, 
besides careful selection and preparation, there 
was the coolness of the general in the heat of 
acUon. Of course, Mr. Manns’ ability to 
preside over large forces is well known; but 
this time his undertaking was a somewhat 
hazardous one, and had he shown anxiety it 
would not have been surprising. But there 
was no trace of it. Signor Foli gave a dramatic 
rend^g of the Prophet’s musia Of the other 
principal soloists, it will be enough to mention 
their names—Mdme. Albani, Mdme. Patey, 
and Mr. Lloyd. The valuable services of tWi>L 
E. Squire, Miss J. King, and Messrs. M. Hum¬ 
phreys, F. Davies, and Plumket Greene 
deserve recognition. The chorus and Mud 
numbered over three thousand. We should not 
be astonished if the brilliant result of this 
effort should lead to the inauguratioii of a 
Mendelssohn Festival at the Palace. 

The seventh Richter Concert on the following 
Monday formed a striking contrast to the 
Palace performance. There Mendelssohn 
reigned supreme: here Wagner. We have no 
sympathy with those who would decry the one 
at the expense of the other. The sum of the 
whole matter is this: Mendelssohn could not 
have written “ Parsifal,” nor Wagner “ The 
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Elijah ”; and mnsician* who cannot enjoy 
both fare not so fortunate as^ those who can. 
The Richter progranune consisted entirely of 
Wagner’s works, and it ou^ht to ^ mentioned 
that the concert was given in conjunction with 
the Wagner Sodlety. Mr. Uoyd sang mat^d- 
cently ttie “ Farewell,” from “Lohengrin”^; md 
Mr. Max Heinrich gave an excellent rendering 
of Sachs’s Monologue from Act iii. of “Dio 
Meistersinger.’’ From the latter work was 
also given Sachs’s address and the closing 
chorus; and from “Siegfried” the clodng 
scene of Act i. The Verwandlungsmusik tmd 
Giral-Feier, tern the first act of “ Parsifalj” was 
given for the first, and we hope the last, time at 
a Richter Concert. Of course we know all that 
could be said in favour of presenting this 
excerpt. We might be reminded by enthnsiasts 
that ^ethoven’s Symphonies were at first 
given by bits. We might be told that this 
taste of “Parsifal” will create a desire 
to know more of the work—in fact any 
amount of reasons might be assigned to 
show that good will come out of evil. “ Parsi¬ 
fal ” was attempted a few seasons bsbck at the 
Albert Hall; and then a careful rendering of the 
mnsic just enabled some of the andience who 
had ^en to Bayreuth to recall the marvellous 
sights and sounds of Wagner’s neat music 
dnuna. But the performance made but little 
impression on the public. How then could an 
“arrangement for concert use” of the Grail 
music be expected to make any impression at 
all. Those who came to admire must have 
gone away disappointed, and those who came to 
scoff must probably have remained to scoff. 
Amfortas’s address to the knights, and other 
portions of the music, were left out, the bells 
of the Grail Temple proved ineffective on the 
concert platform, the voices in the choral music 
were not sufficiently subdued, and the brightly 
Ughted St. James’s Hall contrasted painfully 
with the dim religious light of the Grail Temple 
at Bayreuth. Herr Richter, to whom Wagner’s 
works are so familiar, and who can picture to 
himself the Bayreuth stage, is probtmly quite 
unaware of the effect produced on the audience. 
But, if mistaken, there can be no doubt that 
he and the Wagner Society were both actuated 
by Gie best motives in giving this concert-version 
of the GraU music. 

Dvorak’s Quartet.for strings in E (Op, 80) 
was given by Sir Charles HaI16 at his seventh 
concert last Friday week. This, one of the 
composer’s late works, shows plenty of skill 
and earnestness; but, at times, as Liszt once 
said in reference to a composition of Chopin’s, 
“il y a pins de volonte que d’inroiration.” 
Exception, however, must be made of the 
second movement which, were the authcrship 
nnlmown, one might fancy to be from 
Schubert’s pen. Sir Charles played Chopin’s 
Nocturne in E (Op. 62, ifo. 2) and the 
Barcarolle (Op. 60) with his usual skill, and 
with more thw his usual delicacy and churn. 
The programme included Grieg’s Sonato in 0 
minor, for piano and violin, and Brahms’ Trio 
with horn (Op. 40). 

Seiior Mbeniz gave a second pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Bbll last Monday after¬ 
noon. His reading of Bach’s Italian Concerto 
was a scramble, so far as the first and last 
movements were concerned. In some Scarlatti 
pieces his strength and dexterity of finger were 
made manifest; but his attempts to modernise 
the old master bordered on the ridiculous. His 
Chopin playing was unequal. He gave a good 
rendering of the Berceuse and of two Etudes, 
but his reading of two of the Polonaises was 
wild. 

Mdme. Sembrich, who has not visited London 
for several seasons, appeared at Mr. E. Bach’s 
Concert on Tuesdav evening, and her fine voice 
and excellent method of singing won for her 
much applause. She sang an Aria of Mozart’s, 


and the “Ardon gl’incensi” from “Lucia,” 
and after the latter was recalled thrice. Miss 
Iiena Little sang with much success an 
effective Aria from Mr. Goring Thomas’s 
“ Nadeshda,” written spedally for the perform¬ 
ance of that work at ^rlin. 

J. S. Shei)IX>ok. 
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